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The  problem  of  hereditary  trsnamiguon, 
physical  and  moral,  althoagh  one  of  the 
most  intereBting  of phyeiological  problems, 
is  also  one  of  the  m.oat  baffling.  In  spite  of 
its  obscurity,  it  &scinateB  the  inquirer ;  per- 
haps with  all  the  greater  force  because  of 
its  obBcnrity,  for,  as  Spinoza  truly  says, 
men  cease  to  admire  that  whioh  they  &iioy 
they  understand :  turn  enim  vui^us  rem  ali- 
quam  se  satis  inteiligere  exittimat  qwtm 
ipsam  turn  admo'iUur.  The  qnestion  of 
hereditary  influence  has  descended  from 
antiquity  incumbered  with  prejndioeB  and 
deceptive  facts,  which  seem  coereiTe  and 
conclnsive,  bat  were  in  truth  only  one- 
nded ;  and  incumbered  still  more  with 
hypothesis'  formed  in  ignorance  of  Na- 
ture's processes.  It  has  reached  us  a 
problem  still;  every  sdentifio  mind  not 
prepossessed  by  an  hypothesis,  nor  con- 
tent to  disregard  a  mass  of  iacts,  must 


•  Traiti  ie  FEHdOi  JAitar^  Auu  to  Utoto  it 
Siwiittd»MabiiuanSy*»mServim.  ParlsDr. 
Pro^OT  LiwH.    3  Tola  Sra    Pari*.    1847-1864. 

are    eonTenieni^ 
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SFonounce  the  answers  hitherto  prmxjsed 
efioient  in  the  primary  reqnifflte  of  com- 
prehending all  the  phenomena.  Nerer- 
thelesB,  answers  abound.  Every  cattle- 
breeder,  who  rises  to  the  height  of  a 
theory,  has  his  theory  on  thiB  complex 
matter,  and  acts  upon  it  in  the  breeding 
of  oattle  and  ponltry.  Every  village  gos- 
sip, every  Mrs.  Gamp,  has  ner  &ots  and 
her  opinions,  which,  in  expanave  moments, 
she  delivers  with  great  confidence.  Even 
physician  has  his  theory,  especiaUy  wiUi 
reference  to  the  transmiesion  of  disease. 
Even  the  man  of  letters  is  not  without  hif 
generalization  on  the  transmission  of 
genius ;  "  all  men  of  genius,"  he  tells  you. 
"  have  had  remarkable  mothers ;"  in  sup- 
port of  whioh  generalization  he  counts  off 
upon  hie  fingers  the  illustrations  which  oc- 
cur to  h'Tn,  perfectly  heedless  of  the  mase 
of  cases  in  which  the  mothers  have  not 
been  remarkable. 

The  various  theories  imply  variety  of 
interest  in  the  qnestioD,  and  a  praotioal 
need  for  the  soladon.  A  subject  at  once 
BO  intereiting  and  important  may  well 

neither  be  transmuted  nor  maintained  in 
fixitv.    Only  iudividuala  exist;  diey  r» 
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in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  general  reader, 
and  to  clear  up  many  misconceptions, 
popular  and  scientific,  which  at  present  ob- 
struct the  question.  The  three  works 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  with 
many  others  less  directly  bearing  on  the 
subject,  will  supply  us  with  abundant  facts, 
and  may  be  recommended  to  readers  de- 
sirous of  pursuing  the  inquiry.  Dr.  Lucas 
has  in  two  bulky  octavos  gathered  from 
far  and  wide  a  mass  of  material,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  with  laudable  dili- 
gence, but  with  a  want  of  discrimination 
not  so  laudable.  He  is  erudite,  but  he  has 
les  defauts  de  sa  qualite.  His  erudition  is 
utterly  uncritical;  and  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  sole  value  of  the  cases  collected 
depends  on  their  authenticity.  It  is  the 
common  error  of  erudite  men  to  imagine 
that  quantity  supplies  the  place  of  quality. 
They  fimcy  themselves  rich  when  their 
purses  are  filled  with  forged  notes ;  and  so 
long  as  these  notes  are  kept  from  presen- 
tation at  the  Bank,  their  delusion  is  un- 
troubled. Dr.  Lucas  has  far  too  many  of 
these  notes  in  his  purse :  the  reader  must 
take  up  his  volumes  with  great  caution.  Mr. 
Orton  makes  no  such  erudite  display;  but 
he  has  collected  some  curious  facts,  both 
from  his  own  experience  and  from  the  ex- 
perience of  other  breeders.  M.  Girou  is  one 
of  the  authorities  most  frequently  referred 
to  by  writers  on  this  topic.  To  vast  prac- 
tical experience  in  cattle  breeding  he  adds 
very  considerable  physiological  knowledge 
and  force  of  intellect. 
^  Heritage  {pheridite)^  or  the  transmis- 
sion of  physical  and  mental  qualities  from 
parents  to  of&pring,  is  one  of  those  gene- 
ral facts  of  Nature  which  lie  patent  to  uni- 
versal observation.  Children  resemble 
their  parents.  Were  this  law  not  constant, 
there  could  be  no  constancy  of  Species ; 
the  horse  might  engender  an  elephant,  the 
squirrel  might  be  tne  progeny  of  a  lioness, 
the  tadpole  of  a  tapir.  The  law,  however, 
is  constant.  Donng  thousands  of  years 
the  ofi&pring  has  continued  to  exhibit  the 
stmcture,  the  instincts,  and  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  parents.  Every  day  some 
one  exclaims — as  if  the  &ct  surprised  him 
— "That  boy  is  the  very  image  of  his 
&ther !"  yet  no  one  exdauns,  "How  like 
that  pug  dog  is  to  its  parent !"  Boys  or 
pug  dogs,  all  children  resemble  their 
parents.    We  do  not  allude  to  the  &ct 

F^vtogal^  King  o?— J%^4 
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the  whole  discussion  of  heritage  must  rest. 
The  truth  is  this :  Constancy  m  the  trans- 
misfflon  of  structure  and  character  from 
parent  to  offspring,  is  a  law  of  Nature. 

That  this  truth  is  not  a  truism  we  shall 
show  by  at  once  contradicting,  or  at  least 
qualifying  it.  The  very  same  experience 
which  guarantees  the  constancy,  also 
teaches,  and  with  almost  equal  emphasis, 
that  this  constancy  is  not  absolute.  Varia  - 
tions  occur.  Children  sometimes  do  not 
resemble  their  parents;  which  accounts 
for  the  exclamation  of  surprise  when  they 
do  resemble  them.  Nay,  the  children 
are  sometimes  not  only  unlike  their  pa- 
rents, they  are,  in  important  characteris- 
tics, unlike  their  Species.  We  then  call 
them  Deformities  or  Monsters,  because, 
while  their  Species  is  distinguished  by 
having  four  legs,  they  themselves  have  six 
or  none ;  while  their  Species  possesses  a 
complex  brain,  they  are  brainless,  or  have 
imperfect  brains ;  while  their  Species  is 
known  by  its  cloven  hoofs,  they  have  solid 
hoofs,  and  so  on.*  Dissemblances  as  great 
are  observable  in  moral  characteristics. 
We  see  animals  of  ordinary  aptitudes  en- 
gender oflfepring  sometimes  remarkable  for 
their  fine  qualities,  and  sometimes  for  their 
imbecility.  The  savage  wolf  brings  forth 
occasionally  a  docile,  amiable  cub;  the  man 
of  genius  owns  a  blockhead  for  his  son. 
Li  the  same  family  we  observe  striking 
differences  in  stature,  aspect,  and  disposi- 
tion. Brothers  brought  up  together  in  the 
same  nursery,  and  under  the  same  tutor, 
will  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as 
they  differ  from  the  first  person  they  meet. 
From  Cain  and  Abel  down  to  the  brothers 
Bonaparte,  the  striking  opposition  of  cha- 
racters in  families  has  been  a  theme  for 
rhetoric.  Nor  is  this  all.  Li  cases  where 
the  consanguinity  may  be  said  to  be  so 
much  nearer  than  that  of  ordinary  brother- 
hood, namely,  in  twins,  we  see  the  same 
diversity ;  and  this  diversity  is  exhibited 
in  those  rare  cases  where  the  twins  have 
only  one  body  betioeen  them.  The  cele- 
brated twins  Rita  and  Christinaf  were  so 
fused  together,  that  they  had  only  two 


*  "  Flaohsland  rapporte  que  doox  6pouz  bien  con 
stitatte  mirent  aa  mcmde  trols  en&ns  sans  avant- 
bras  ni  Jainbee;  d'autres  dont  parle  Schmucker 
n'enrent  qae  des  enfana  muniB  de  douze  orteila  eC 
douse  doights.**— Burdacb,  TWtife'  de  Phynohgie^  ii 
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legs  between  them:  two  legs  and  four 
arms  and  two  heads ;  yet  they  were  quite 
different  in  disposition.  The  same  differ- 
ence was  manifested  in  the  celebrated 
Presburg  twins,  and  in  the  African  twins 
recently  exhibited  in  London. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  ofbpring  do  not 
always  closely  resemble  parents ;  and 
it  is  Airther  clear  from  the  diversities  in 
j&milies,  that  they  do  not  resemble  them 
in  equal  degrees.  Two  brothers  may  be 
verj  unlike  each  other,  and  yet  both  like 
their  parents ;  but  the  resemblance  to  the 
parents  must,  in  this  case,  be  variable. 
So  that  when  we  lay  down  the  rule  of 
constancy/  in  transmission^  we  must  put  a 
rider  on  it,  to  the  effect  that  this  Con- 
stancy is  not  absolute,  but  is  accompanied 
by  a  law  of  Variation.  It  is  the  interven- 
tion of  this  law  which  makes  hereditary 
influence  a  problem ;  without  it,  heritage 
would  be  as  absolute  as  the  union  of  acids 
with  bases. 

Some  philosophers  have  tried  to  explain 
the  law  of  constancy  in  transmission,  and 
its  independence  of  the  law  of  variations, 
by  maintaining  that  it  is  the  Species  only, 
not  the  Individual,  which  is  reproduced. 
Thus  a  sheep  is  always  and  everywhere  a 
sheep,  a  man  a  man,  reproducing  the 
specific  type  but*  not  necessarily  repro- 
ducing any  individual  peculiarities.  All 
sheep  resemble  each  other,  and  all  men 
resemble  each  other,  because  they  all  be- 
long to  specific  types.  What  does  the 
reader  say  to  this  hypothesis?  Burdach, 
who  adopts  it,*  adduces  his  &cts :  for  ex- 
ample, a  dog  from  whom  the  spleen  was 
extirpated  reproduced  dogs  with  perfect 
spleens;  an  otter,  deprived  of  its  fore  paws, 
produced  six  young  with  their  legs  quite 
perfect ;  in  a  word,  "  I'idee  de  I'espece  se 
reproduit  dans  le  fruit  et  lui  donne  des  or- 
ganes  qui  manquaient  aupere  ou  a  la  mere.'' 
The  hypothesis  has  seemed  convincing  to 
the  majority  of  thinkers,  but  it  labors  under 
one  fsital  objection — ^namely,  Species  can- 
not reproduce  itself  for  Species  does  not 
exist.  It  is  an  entity,  an  abstract  idea, 
not  a  concrete  &ct.  It  is  a  fiction  of  the 
understanding,  not  an  object  existing  in 
Nature.  The  thing  Species  no  more  exists 
than  the  thing  Goodness  or  the  thing 
Whiteness.  Nature  only  knows  indivi- 
duab.  A  colleotion  of  individuals  so 
closely  resembling  each  other  as  all  sheep 
resemble  eadi  other,    are    conveniently 


classed  under  one  general  term,  named 
species ;  but  this  general  term  has  no  ob- 
jective existence  ;  the  abstract  or  typical 
sheep,  apart  from  all  concrete  individuals, 
has  no  existence  out  of  our  systems.  When- 
ever an  individual  sheep  is  bom,  it  is  the 
offspring  of  two  individual  sheep,  whose 
structures  and  dispositions  it  reproduces  ; 
it  is  not  the  offsprmg  of  an  abstract  idea; 
it  does  not  come  into  being  at  the  bidding 
of  a  Type,  which  as  a  Species  sits  apart, 
regulatmg  ovine  phenomena.  The  facts 
of  dissemblance  between  of&pring  and 
parents  we  shall  explain  by-and  by ;  they 
do  not  i)lead  in  favor  of  Species,  because 
Species  is  a  figment  of  philosophy,  not  a 
fact.  The  sooner  we  disengage  our  Zoo- 
logy from  all  such  lingering  remains  of  old 
Metaphysics  the  better.  Nothing  but 
dreary  confusion  and  word-spUtting  can 
come  of  our  admitting  them.  Thmk  of 
of  the  hot  and  unwise  controversies  re- 
specting "transmutation  of  species,"  which 
would  have  been  spared  if  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  Species  had  been 
steadily  held  before  the  disputants,  or  if 
the  laws  which  regulate  heritage  had  been 
duly  considered.  In  one  sense,  transmu- 
tation of  Species  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  To  ask  if  one  species  can  produce 
another ;  /.  e.,  a  cat  produce  a  monkey — 
is  to  ask  if  the  offsprmg  do  not  inherit  the 
organization  of  their  parents.  We  know 
they  do.  We  cannot  conceive  it  other- 
wise. But  the  laws  of  heritage  place  the 
dispute  in  something  of  a  clearer  light,  for 
they  teach  us  that  "  Species"  is  constant, 
because  individuals  reproduce  individuals 
closely  resembling  them,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  "Species;"  and  they  also 
teach  us,  that  individuals  reproduce  indi- 
viduals varying  in  structure  from  them- 
selves, which  Varieties,  becoming  trans- 
mitted as  part  and  parcel  of  the  parental 
influence,  will,  in  time,  become  so  great 
as  to  constitute  a  difference  in  Species. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  upholders  of  a  "fixity 
of  Species"  assert  that  all  the  varieties  ob- 
served  are  differences  of  degree  only.  Dif. 
ferences  of  degree  become  differences  of 
kind,  when  the  gap  is  widened :  ice  and 
steam  are  only  dif^rences  of  degree,  but 
they  are  equivalent  to  differences  of  kind. 
Ifi  therefore,  "  transmutation  of  Species" 
is  absurd,  "  fixity  of  Species"  is  not  a  whit 
less  so.  That  which  does  not  exist,  can 
neither  be  transmuted  nor  maintained  in 
fixitv.    Only  individuals  exist;  they  re- 
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their  parents.  Out  of  these  resemblances 
we  create  Species,  out  of  these  differences 
we  create  Varieties ;  we  do  so  as  conve- 
niences of  classification,  and  then  believe 
in  the  reality  of  our  own  figments. 

"  Les  especes,"said  Buffon,  boldly, "  sont 
les  seuls  ^tres  de  la  nature,"  and  thousands 
have  firmly  believed  this  absurdity.    The 
very  latest  work  published  on  this  subject,* 
reproduces  the  dictum,  and  elaborately 
endeavors  to  demonstrate  it.    "  Les  espe- 
ces  sont  les  formes  primitives  de  la  nature. 
Les  individus  n'en  sont  que  des  representa- 
tions, des  copies."    This  was  verjr  well  for 
Plato  ;  but  for  a  biolorist  of  the  mneteenth 
century  to  hold  such  language  shows  a 
want  of  philosophic  culture.    A  cursory 
survey  of  the  fiwts  should  have  shown  the 
error  of  the  conception,  if  nothing  else 
would.   Facts  plainly  tell  us  that  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  individual's  peculiarities, 
not  those  of  the  abstract  Type,  are  trans- 
mitted.   Plutarch  speaks  of  a  &mily  in 
Thebes,  every  member  of  which  was  bom 
with  the  mark  of  a  spear-head  on  his  body ; 
and  although  Plutarch  is  not  a  good  auth- 
ority for  such  a  feet,  we  msY  accept  this 
because  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  well  authen- 
ticated cases.    An  Italian  femily  had  the 
same  sort  of  mark,  and  hence  bore  the 
name  of  Lansada,    Haller  cites  the  case 
of  the  Bentivoglie  femily,  in  whom  a  slight 
external  tumor  was  transmitted  from  fath- 
er to  son,  which  always  swelled  when  the 
atmosphere  was  moist.  Again,  the  Roman 
families  Nctaonea^  and  Buccones^  indicate 
analogous  peculiarities ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  well-known  "Austrian  lip,"  and 
"  Bourbon  nose."    All  the  Barons  de  Ves- 
sins  were  said  to  have  a  peculiar  mark  be- 
tween their  shoulders ;  and  by  means  of 
such  a  mark.  La  Tour  Landry  discovered 
the  posthumous  legitimate  son  of  the  Bar- 
on de  Yessins  in  a  London  shoemaker's  ap- 
prentice.    Such  cases  might  be  received 
with  an  incredulous  smile  if  they  did  not 
belong  to  a  series  of  indisputable  feots  no- 
ticed m  the  breeding  of  animals.    Every 
breeder  knows  that  the  colors  of  the  par- 
ents are  inherited,  that  the  spots  are  re- 
peated, such  as  the  patch  over  the  bull- 
terrier's  eye,  and  the  white  legs  of  a  horse 
or  cow ;  and  Chambonf  lays  it  down,  as 
a  principle  derived  from  experience,  that 
by  choosing  the  parents  you  can  produce 
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any  spots  you  please.    Girou  noticed  that 
his  Swiss  cow,  white,  spotted  with  red, 
gave  five  calves,  four  of  which  repeated 
exactly  the  spots  of  their  mother,  the  fifth, 
a  cow-cali^  resembling  the  bull.    And  do 
we  not  all  know  how  successftd  our  cattle 
breeders  have  been  in  directing  the  fat  to 
those  parts  of  the  or^nism  where  gour- 
mandise  desires  it  ?    Have  not  sheep  be- 
come moving  cylinders  of  fet  and  wool, 
merely  because  mt  and  wool  were  needed  V 
Still  more  striking  are  the  facts  of  (zcd- 
dents  becoming  hereditary.   A  superb  stal- 
lion, son  of  £e  Olorieux^  who  came  from 
the  Pompadour  stables,  became  blind  from 
disease ;  all  his  children  became  blind  be- 
fore they  were  three  years  old.    Burdach 
cites  the  case  of  a  woman  who  nearly  died 
from  hemorrhage  after  blood-letting ;  her 
daughter  was  so  sensitive  that  a  violent 
hemorrhage  would  follow  even  a  trifling 
scratch ;  she,  in  turn,  transmitted  this  pe- 
culiarity to  her  son.     Horses  marked  dur- 
ing successive  generations  with  red-hot 
iron  in  the  same  place,  transmit  the  visible 
traces  of  such  marks  to  their  colts.    A  dog 
had  her  hinder  parts  paralyzed  for  several 
days  by  a  blow ;  six  of  her  seven  pups  were 
deformed  or  excessively  weak  in  their  hind- 
er parts,  and  were  drowned  as  useless.* 
Treviranusf  cites  Blumenbach's  case  of  a 
man  whose  little  finger  was  crushed  and 
twisted,  by  an  accident  to  his  right  hand  : 
his  sons  inherited  right  hands  with  the  lit- 
tle finger  distorted.    These  cases  are  thi^ 
more  surprising,  because  our  daily  experi- 
ence also  tells  us  that  accidental  defects 
areno^  transmitted;  for  many  years  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  cut  the  ears  and  tails  of 
terriers,  and  yet  terrier  pups  do  not  inherit 
the  pointed  ears  and  snort  tails  of  their 
parents ;  for  centuries  men  have  lost  arms 
and  legs,  without  affecting  the  limbs  of  our 
species.  Although,  therefore,  the  deformi- 
ties and  defects  of  the  parent  may  be  in- 
herited, in  general  they  are  not.    For  our 
present  argument  it  is  enough  that  they 
are  so  sometimes. 

Idiosyncrasies  assuredly  belong  to  the 
individual,  not  to  the  species ;  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  idiosyncrasies.  Parentn 
witJk  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  animal 
food,  have  transmitted  that  aversion ;  and 
parents,  with  the  horrible  propensity  for 
human  flesh,  have  transmitted  the  pro- 
pensity to  children  brought  up  away  from 
them  under  all  social  restraints.    Zimmer- 
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mann  cites  the  oaae  of  a  whole  &mil7 
upon  whom  coffee  acted  like  opium,  while 
opium  had  no  sensible  effect  whatever  on 
them ;  and  Dr.  Lucas  knows  a  fiunily  upon 
whom  the  slightest  dose  of  calomel  pro- 
duces violent  nervous  tremblings.  Every 
physician  knows  how  both  predisposition 
to  and  absolute  protection  against  certain 
specific  diseases  are  transmitted.  In  many 
&milies  the  teeth  and  hair  fall  out  before 
the  ordinary  time,  no  matter  what  hygiene 
be  followed.  Sir  Henry  HoUand  remarks, 
^^the  frequency  of  blindness  as  an  heredit- 
ary affection  is  well  known,  whether  oc- 
curring from  cataract  or  other  diseases  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  vision.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  many  examples  known 
to  me,  is  that  of  a  femily  where  four  out 
of  five  children,  otherwise  healthy,  became 
totally  blind  from  amaurosis  about  the  age 
of  twelve ;  the  vision  having  been  gradu- 
ally impaired  up  to  this  time.  What  adds 
to  the  singularity  of  this  case  is  the  exist- 
ence of  some  family  monument  long  prior 
in  date,  where  a  female  ancestor  is  repre- 
sented with  several  children  around  her, 
the  inscription  recording  that  all  the  num- 
ber were  blind."  *  But  not  only  are 
structural  peculiarities  transmitted,  we  see 
even  queer  tricks  of  manner  descending  to 
the  children.  The  writer  had  a  puppy, 
taken  from  its  mother  at  six  weeks  old, 
who  although  never  taught  "  to  beg"  (an 
accomplishment  his  mother  had  been 
taught),  spontaneously  took  to  begging 
for  everything  he  wanted,  when  about 
seven  or  eight  months  old :  he  would  beg 
for  food,  beg  to  be  let  out  of  the  room, 
and  one  da^  was  found  opposite  a  rabbit 
hutch  beggmg  for  the  rabbits.  Unless  we 
are  to  suppose  all  these  cases  simple  coin- 
cidences, we  must  admit  individual  herit- 
age ;  but  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  will 
not  permit  us  to  suppose  them  coincident. 
Let  us  take  the  idiosyncrasy  of  cannibalism, 
which  may  be  safely  said  not  to  appear 
more  than  once  in  ten  thousand  human 
beings ;  if,  therefore,  we  take  one  in  ten 
thousand  as  the  ratio,  the  chances  against 
any  man  manifesting  the  propensity  will 
be  ten  thousand  to  one,  but  the  chances 
against  his  son  also  manifesting  it  will  be 
— ^what  some  more  learned  calculator  must 
declare. 

Not  the  Species,  but  the  Individual, 
then,  we  are  forced  to  admit,  presides 
over  heritage ;  and  this  will  help  to  ex- 
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nlain  many  puzzling  phenomena.  Thus 
M.  Danney  made  experiments  during  ten 
years  with  rabbits,  a  hundred  couples 
being  selected  by  hun  with  a  view  to  the 
creation  of  peculiarities.  By  always  choos- 
ing the  parents  ^'d'apres  des  circonstances 
inoividueUes  fixes  et  tou jours  les  m^mes 
dans  certaines  lignees,"  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  number  of  malformations  ac- 
cording to  his  preconceived  plan.  And 
such  experiments  have  been  repeated  on 
dogs,  pigeons,  and  poultry  with  like  suc- 
cess. It  is  on  this  fact  of  individual  herit- 
age that  longevity  depends.  There  is  no 
term  of  life  for  the  "  species,'*  only  a  term 
for  the  individual;  a  fact  which  sets  all 
the  speculations  of  Comaro,  Hufeland, 
and  Flourens  at  nought.  There  are  limits 
which  neither  the  "  species"  nor  the  in- 
dividual can  be  said  to  pass ;  no  man  has 
been  known  to  live  two  hundred  years ; 
but  the  number  of  years  which  each  in- 
dividual will  reach,  without  accident,  is  a 
term  depending  neither  on  the  "  species," 
nor  on  his  own  mode  of  life,  but  on  the 
organization  inherited  from  his  parents. 
Temperance,  sobriety,  and  chastity,  how- 
ever desirable,  both  m  themselves  and  in 
their  effects,  will  not  insure  long  life ;  in- 
temperance, hardship,  and  irregiSarity  will 
not  prevent  a  man  living  for  a  century  and 
a  half.    The  fects  are  there  to  prove  both 

E repositions.  Longevity  is  an  inheritance. 
like  talent,  it  may  be  cultivated ;  like 
talent,  it  may  be  perverted  ;  but  it  exists 
independent  of  all  cultivation,  and  no  cul- 
tivation will  create  it.  Some  men  have 
a  talent  for  long  life. 

M.  Charles  Lqoncourt  published,  in 
1842,  his  GMerie  aes  Centenaires^  in  which 
may  be  read  a  curious  list  of  examples 
proving  the  hereditary  nature  of  longe- 
vity. In  one  page  we  have  a  day  laborer 
dying  at  the  age  of  108,  his  father  lived 
to  104,  his  grand&ther  to  108,  and  his 
daughter  then  living  had  reached  80.  In 
another  we  have  a  saddler  whose  grand- 
father died  at  112,  his  father  at  113,  and 
he  himself  at  115;  this  man,  aged  113, 
was  asked  by  Louis  XIV.  what  he  had 
done  to  so  prolong  life ;  his  answer  was — 
"  Sire,  since  I  was  fifly  I  have  acted  upon 
two  principles ;  I  have  shut  my  heart  and 
opened  my  wine-cellar."  M.  Lejoncourt 
also  mentions  a  woman  then  living  aged 
150,  whose  father  died  at  124,  and  whose 
uncle  at  113.  But  the  most  surprising  of 
the  cases  cited  by  Lucas  is  that  of  Jean 
Golembiewski,  a  Fole,  who  in  1846  was 
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Btill  living,  aged  102,  having  been  eighty- 
years  as  common  soldier,  in  thirty-five 
campaigns  under  Napoleon,  an^  having 
even  survived  the  terrible  Russian  cam- 
paign, in  spite  of  five  wounds,  and  a  sol- 
dier^s  recklessness  of  life.  His  father  died 
aged  121,  and  his  grandfather,  130.  In- 
deed, the  practice  of  every  annuity  and 
insurance  office  suffices  to  convince  us  of 
ordinary  experience  having  discovered  that 
length  of  life  is  somehow  dependent  on 
hereditary  influence. 

Although  instincts,  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  may  be  said  to  be- 
long to  the  species  and  to  be  transmitted 
with  the  specific  type,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  of  the  individual  transmission  of 
what  are  caUed  instinctive  peculiarities,  or 
acquired  habits.  Thus  Girou  relates  the 
case  of  a  sporting  dog,  taken  young  from 
its  mother  and  father,  who  was  singularly 
obstinate,  and  exhibited  the  greatest  ter- 
ror at  every  explosion  of  the  gun,  which 
always  excites  the  ardor  of  the  species. 
On  the  owner  expressing  his  surprise  to 
the  gentleman  from  whom  he  received  the 
dog,  he  was  told  that  nothing  was  more 
likely,  for  the  dog's  fiither  had  the  same 
pecidiarity.  How  the  vicious  disposition 
of  horses  is  transmitted  all  breeders  Imow. 
Again,  we  know  that  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness is  very  apt  to  be  inherited ;  and  that 
the  passion  for  gambling  is  little  less  so. 
"A  lady  with  whom  I  was  very  intimate," 
relates  Da  Grama  Machado,  ^^and  who 
possessed  great  wealth,  passed  her  nights 
m  gaming:  she  died  young,  from  pul- 
monary disease.  Her  eldest  son  was  equal- 
ly addicted  to  play,  and  he  also  died  of 
consumption  at  the  same  age  as  his  mother. 
Hb  daughter  inherited  the  same  passion 
and  the  same  disease."  ♦  Other  and  more 
crapulous  vices  are  inherited,  and  are  ex- 
hibited in  cases  where  the  early  death  of 
the  parents,  or  the  removal  of  the  children 
in  infency,  prevents  the  idea  of  any  imitar 
tion  or  effect  of  education  being  the  cause. 
That  the  "  thieving  propensity"  is  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  through  genera- 
tions, all  acquainted  with  police-courts 
know.  Gall  f  has  cited  some  striking  ex- 
amples ;  and  that  murder,  like  talent,  runs 
in  mmilies,  is  too  notorious  to  need  illustra- 
tions here.  Dogs  taught  to  "point"  or 
"  set,"  transmit  the  talent.  The  American 
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dogs  inherit  the  peculiar  cunning  necessary 
to  hunt  the  pecoari  without  danger.  F. 
Cuvier  has  observed  that  young  foxes,  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  traps  are 
set,  manifest  much  more  prudence  than 
even  the  old  foxes  in  districts  where  they 
are  less  persecuted.  Again,  birds  bom  in 
a  country  inhabited  by  man  inherit  their 
alarm  at  his  presence ;  but  travellers  nar- 
rate that  the  same  species  encountered  on 
uninhabited  islands  manifest  no  alarm,  and 
are  knocked  down  as  easily  as  a  gentleman 
in  Fleet-street ;  they  soon,  however,  learn 
to  dread  man,  and  this  dread  they  trans- 
mit. As  these  last  illustrations  may  be 
relegated  to  the  vague  region  of  instincts, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  more  indi- 
vidual and  accidental  characteristics.  Thus 
Girou  relates  how  a  man  known  to  him 
had  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  his  back,  with 
his  right  leg  crossed  over  the  left ;  one  of 
his  daughters  showed  the  same  peculiarity 
from  her  birth,  and  constantly  assumed  it 
in  her  cradle,  in  spite  of  her  swathings. 
Venette  knew  a  woman  who  limped  with 
the  right  leg;  her  daughter  was  bom  with 
the  same  defect  in  her  right  leg.  Ambrose 
Par6  noticed  that  several  children  who  had 
a  peculiar  mode  of  shaking  the  head,  in- 
herited it  from  their  parents. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  from  all  these 
&cts  is,  that  parents  transmit  their  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  of  color,  form,  longev- 
ity, idiosyncrasy,  Ac,  to  their  offspring, 
and  that  they  do  this  not  as  r^oducing 
the  species^  but  as  reproducing  their  own 
individual  organizations.  But  now  comes 
the  difiScult  part  of  our  inquiry : — ^Which 
is  the  predominating  influence,  that  of  the 
male  or  that  of  the  female  ?  If  both  par- 
ents join  to  form  the  child,  docs  one  parent 
give  one  group  of  organs,  and  another 
parent  another  group;  or  do  both  give 
all? 

"  Half  is  his,  and  half  is  thine :  it  will  bo  worthy 
of  the  two!" 

sings  the  poet ;  and  the  physiologist  asks, 
—  TFTitcA  half  ? 

Speaking  of  mules,  Vicq-d'Azir  says, 
witn  proper  caution,  that  "  it  seems  as  if 
the  exterior  and  the  extremities  were 
modified  by  the  father,  and  that  the  vis- 
cera emanate  from  the  mother."  The  re- 
serve with  which  the  great  anatomist  ex- 
presses himself  has  not  been  imitated  by 
nis  successors ;  indeed,  men  are  generally 
averse  from  imcertauities — they  uke  a  de- 
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cudve  opimon,  a  distinct  formula.  Hence 
we  hare  the  very  popular  formula  adopted 
by  Mr.  Orton  in  nis  "  Lectures" — "  That 
the  male  gives  the  external  configuration, 
or  in  other  words,  the  locomotive  organs; 
while  the  female  gives  the  internal,  or  in 
other  words,  the  vital  organs ;"  which  is 
generally  stated  with  more  scientific  pre- 
cision thus — ^^^the  msle  gives  the  animal 
system,  the  female  the  organic  or  veget- 
ative." Very  great  and  authoritative 
names  may  be  cited  in  support  of  this 
view ;  and  as  all  such  formalas  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  numerous  facts,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  their  advocates  powerful  m 
mcts  to  support  them.  K  there  are  facts 
which  are  equally  explicit  and  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  used  as  evidence 
for  the  theory,  it  is  clear  that  the  theory 
expresses  only  part  of  the  truth.  Let  us 
see  how  the  case  stands. 

LinnsBus  says  that  the  internal  plant 
(e  .€.,  the  organs  of  fructification)  in  all  hy- 
brids is  like  the  female ;  the  external 
(organs  of  vegetation),  on  the  contrary, 
resembles  the  male.  This  is,  however, 
diametrically  opposed  by  De  Candolle, 
who  announces  it  as  a  general  law  that  the 
organs  of  vegetation  are  given  by  the 
female,  those  of  fructification  by  the  male.* 
When  two  doctors  of  such  importance 
difiTer  on  a  point  like  this,  we  may  suspect 
that  both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong ; 
and  here  our  suspicion  is  supported  by  the 
mass  of  facts  adduced  in  the  experiments 
of  M.  Saguret,!  which  refute  the  hypo- 
thesis of  LinnaBus  and  the  hypothesis  of 
De  Candolle.  What  we  have  just  indicated 
with  regard  to  plants,  has  been  the  course 
pursued  with  regard  to  animals :  one  class 
of  observations  has  seemed  to  prove  that 
the  fether  bestows  the  "animal  system;" 
another  class  of  observations  has  seemed 
to  prove  that  the  mother  bestows  it ;  and 
a  tidrd  class  has  proved  both  theories  in- 
adequate. Quite  recently  General  Daumas 
published  the  result  of  his  long  experience 
with  Arab  horses,^  arguing  that  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Arabs,  the  stallion 
was  the  most  valuable  for  purposes  of 
breeding.  Upon  this,  the  Inspecteur  des 
Hwras^  who  had  traversed  Asia  for  the 
express  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  on 
the  subject,  published  his   diametrically 

♦  "Physiologie  V6g6tale,"  p.  716. 

}"  Pomologie  Phiaiologique,"  p.  665,  5g. 
"LesChevBiixde  Sahara;"  see  also  an  artido 
in  the  "  ReTue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  May,  1865,  on 
Lt  Cheval  de  Overre. 


opposite  conclusion,  declaring  that  it  was 
the  mare  whose  influence  preponderated 
in  the  foal.  General  Daumas  replied,  and 
dted  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Abd-^- 
Kader,  who  may  certainly  be  said  to  un- 
derstand Arab  horses  better  than  Europe- 
ans. The  letter  is  worth  reading  for  its 
own  sake :  we  can,  however,  only  quote 
its  testimony  on  the  particular  point  now 
under  discussion.  '^The  experience  of 
centuries  has  established,''  he  says,  ^'  that 
the  essential  parts  of  the  organization, 
such  as  the  bones,  the  tendons,  the  nerves, 
and  the  veins,  are  always  derived  fi-om  the 
stallion.  The  mare  may  give  the  color 
and  some  resemblance  to  her  structure, 
but  the  principal  qualities  are  due  to  the 
stallion."  This  is  very  weighty  testimony, 
on  which  we  will  only  for  the  present 
remark,  that  it  merely  asserts  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  male  influence  as  respects 
the  locomotive  system ;  it  does  not  assert 
that  absolute  independence  of  any  female 
influence,  maiutained  in  the  formula  of 
Prevost  and  Daumas,  Lallemand  and 
others,  which  we  are  now  combating. 
Abd-el-Kader's  statement  is  tantamonnt 
to  that  made  by  Mr,  Orton, — 

"  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  inferred  that  either 
parent  gives  either  set  of  organs  uninfluenced 
by  the  other  parent ;  but  merely  that  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  and  qualities  of  both  sets  of 
qualities  are  due  to  the  male  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  the  female  on  the  other,  the  opposite  pa- 
rent modifying  them  only.'' 

This  is  a  much  more  acceptable  theory 
than  the  other,  but  it  is  only  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  Mr.  Orton's  first  il- 
lustration is  the  hybrid  of  the  horse  and 
ass. 

'*  It  is  known  that  the  produce  of  the  male  ass 
and  the  mare  is  a  mule ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  equally  well-known  that  the  produce  of  the 
stallion  and  the  female  ass  is  what  has  been  de- 
nominated a  hinny — vet  such  is  the  case.  . 
.  .  .  The  mule,  the  produce  of  the  ass  and 
mare,  is  essentially  a  modified  ass — the  ears  are 
those  of  an  ass  somewhat  shortened — the  mane 
is  that  of  an  ass — ^the  tail  is  that  of  an  ass — ^the 
skin  and  color  are  those  of  an  ass  somewhat 
modified — the  legs  are  slender,  the  hoofs  high, 
narrow,  and  contracted,  like  those  of  an  ass. 
The  body  and  barrel  are  round  and  full,  in 
which  it  differs  firom  the  ass  and  resembles  the 


mare. 


)) 


This  description  is  accurate,  but — ^we 
put  it  interrogatively — is  it  always  the  de- 
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Hoription  of  a  mule,  aad  nsver  that  ulao  of 
s  hmny?  Thia  latter,  the  produce  of  the 
stallion  and  the  'female  aas,  "  is  ensen- 
tially  a  modified  horse — ^the  ears  like  thotic 
of  a  horse  aomewhat  lengthened — the 
maoe  flowing — the  tale  baahr  like  that  of 
8  horse — ^the  akin  is  fine  lite  that  of 
hone— the  legs  are  stronger,  and  the 
hoo&  broad  and  expanded  hke  those  of  a 
horse.  The  body  and  barrel  are  flat  and 
ttarroir,  in  which  it  differs  &om  the  horse, 
and  resembles  its  mother  the  ass."  From 
these  &ots,  Mr,  Orton  deduces  the  eoa- 
olofiion,  that  the  offipring  of  a.  cross  is 
not  simply  a  mixture  of  the  two  jinronts, 
nor  ii  it  an  animal  that  has  accidentally  a 
nmilitade  to  one  or  other  of  its  parents, 
inasmneh  as  we  can  produce  at  will  either 
the  hinney  or  the  mnle.  He  reader  wiU 
presently  see  why  snch  a  conclusion  can- 
not be  accepted  ;  and  we  may  ai  once  an- 
ticipate  what  will  hereafter  be  more  fully 
explained,  by  saying  that  the  ditforences 
Mr,  Orten  signalizes  are  easily  interpreted 
by  another  ^eory.  In  point  of  fact,  both 
mnle  and  hinny  are  modified  a?8C3 :  in 
eaoh  the  stracture  and  disposition  of  the 
ass  predominates ;  and  it  does  so  in  rir- 
tne  of  that  greater  "potency  of  race" 
which  belongs  to  the  aas  —  a  potency 
which  is  leas  effectiTe  on  the  hinny,  be- 
oanae  the  superior  vigor  of  the  stallion 
modifies  it,  according  to  aacertained 
laws. 

"I  would  call  your  consideration,"  Mr.  Or- 
ton continnes,  "  to  a  very  curious  {'ircumstsnce 
pertainingtothe  Toiceofthe  mule  and  the  hinnj  ; 
to  which  my  attention  was  csUed  by  Mr.  Lcirt. 
The  mule  bragt,  the  hinny  neighn.  The  why 
and  wherefore  of  this  is  a  perfect  mysttiry,  until 
we  come  to  apply  the  knowledge  atRirded  izs  by 
the  law  I  hare  given.  The  male  gives  the  lo- 
comotive organs,  and  the  muscles  sre  nmongst 
these ;  the  muscles  are  the  organs  nhieh  mod- 
ulate the  voice  of  the  animal ;  the  inulo  has  the 
muBCularstructureof  its  sire  the  aes,  and  brtys; 
the  hinny  has  the  muecular  structure  or  it«  siro 
Qm  horse,  and  noigha." 

This  seems  decisive,  nntil  we  extend 
our  observations,  and  then  we  find  the 
law  altogether  at  fanlt.  Thus  the  produce 
of  a  bull  and  a  mare  neither  lotpcd  nor 
neighed,  hut  uttered  ashrill  cry  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  goat.  The  produce  of  a  dog 
aod  a  she- wolf  sometimes  bark  and  some- 
times  howl,  according  to  Buffon  ;  and  the 
produce  of  a  bitch-fox  and  a  dog,  accord- 
mg  to  Bnrdach,  barked  like  a  dog,  though 
somewhat  hoarsely,  and  howled  like  a  wolf 
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'  when  it  was  hurt.  A  rimilar  remark  has 
been  made  by  all  who  have  attended  to 
cross-breeding  in  Inrda ;  thehybridofthe 
-goldfinch  and  the  canary  has  the  song  of 
Uie  goldfinch  mingled  with  occaoonal 
notes  of  the  canary,  which  seem  perpetu- 
ally about  to  gun  the  predominance.  Fi- 
naUy,  we  know,  how,  in  the  human  &mily, 
a  magnificent  voice  is  inherited  from  a 
mother  as  often  as  &om  a  &ther. 

These  iUnstrations,  apart  firom  their  in- 
terest, teatdi  us  to  he  cautions  in  gener- 
alisng  from  a  few  &ot«,  however  striking, 
in  questions  so  complex  as  all  biologi- 
cal questions  are.  Let  ns,  however,  con- 
tinue to  call  on  Mr,  Orton  for  facts.  He 
quotes  a  letter  from  Dr,  George  Wilson 
(whose  opinion  on  any  subject  will  be 
worth  hearing)  to  Dr.  Harvey,  r^pecting 
the  produce  of  the  Manx  cat  and  the 
common  cat.  The  Manx  cat  has  no  tul, 
and  is  particularly  longin  the  hinder  legs. 
"  Ton  will  see,"  aays  Dr.  Wilson,  "  from 
the  &xtta  communicated,  that  where  the 
Manx  cat  was  the  mother,  the  kittens  had 
tails  of  a  sort ;  where  the  Manx  cat  was 
the  &ther,  three-fourths  of  the  kittens  had 
no  tail."  Mr,  Orton  also  quotes  a  com- 
munication made  to  him  by  Mr.  Glamett, 
of  Clitheroe: 

"From  titese  I  select  those  pertaining  to  the 


that  the  Muscovy  drake  exceeds  in  a  striking 
degree  the  duck  in  size :  the  drake  weighing 
from  8  to  Bi  lbs,,  while  the  duck  weighs  only 
from  8  to  4  lbs.  Hybrids  produced  frcan  the 
Hnscovy  drake  and  common  duck  followed  thiH 
peculierity  of  the  male  parent  u  to  the  relative 
sise  of  the  male  and  female  hybrids ;  the  male 
weighing  from  6  to  6  lbs.,  the  female  not  half  as 
much.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  thu 
aize  of  the  sexes  when  the  hybrids  were  the  pro- 
duce of  the  common  drake  and  ttte  Huscovy 
duck,  was  not  ^iparent" 

A  valnable  observation,  certwnly,  Mr. 
Orton  adds  the  following  of  his  own.  He 
placed  a  Chochin  cock  with  hia  common 


"Reasoning  that  the  vital  organs  were  due 
the  female,  then  the  cross  between  OieM  birds 
(being  externally  Cochins  and  internally  com- 
DMKi  hens)  should  lay  white  eggH,  the  secretion 
of  the  egg  being  a  rital  function.  Tou  know 
that  the  Cochin  lays  a  chocolate-colored  egg. 
The  balf-breed  did  what  theory  said  they  should 
do— laid  white  eggs  ;  and  not  only  white  eggs, 
tmt  eggs  also  which  on  the  evidence  of  my^f 
uid  femily,  were  very  inferior  in  taste,  having 
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lost  the  mellow,  buttery  taste  of  the  Cochin 
egg." 

But  he  has  recorded  another  curious 
&ctrespectingthissame  experiment  which 
might  have  made  him  aware  of  the  prob- 
lematical nature  of  his  theory,  had  not  his 
sagacity  been  hoodwinked  by  the  theory : 

^*  These  same  half-bred  birds  afforded  another 
and  a  yery  unlooked-for  ilhistration  of  the  po- 
sition we  hare  taken.  They  were  all,  when  first 
hatched,  like  the  Cochin  cock,  profiisely  feather- 
ed on  the  legs  and  feet,  so  much  so,  that  they 
had  to  be  marked  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
pure  bred  birds.  We  see  here  that,  according 
to  the  law,  the  male  parent  implanted  his  cha- 
racteristics;  but  what  was  curious,  in  a  few 
weeks,  in  some  of  the  half-breeds  all,  and  in 
many  most  <^  the  leg  feathers  were  shed.  Two 
out  of  some  twenty  oirds  only  retained  them  in 
any  very  conspicuous  degree.  Now,  why  was 
this?  The  cock  had  implanted  his  external 
characteristics,  the  hen  had  giyen  her  vital 
organs.  The  feathers  of  the  male  were  there ; 
but  the  vital  organs  necessary  to  their  growth 
were  not  there ;  and  consequently,  after  a  time, 
for  want  of  nutriment,  these  fetfvthers  were 
shed." 

We  will  not  here  enter  on  the  question 
of  the  growth  of  feathers  (a  very  complex 
matter),  but,  accepting  his  own  premises, 
ask  him,  if  the  external  characteristics  ar^ 
thus  dependent  on  the  vital  organs  for 
their  growth  and  development,  and  these 
vital  organs  are  given  by  the  female,  how 
does  the  child  ever  exliibit  the  character- 
istics of  the  male,  after  in&ncy  ?  Of  what 
use  is  it  for  the  male  to  implant  his  cha- 
racteristics, when  the  female  influence  is 
thus  certain  to  annihilate  them. 

Mr.  Orton  further  cites  the  practice  of 
Bakewell  with  respect  to  his  celebrated 
Dishly  sheep.  His  rams  might  be  bought 
or  hired,  for  a  good  price ;  but  his  -best 
ewes  were  sacred.  These  he  would  nei- 
ther sell  nor  let. 

As  a  counter-statement,  let  it  be  noted 
that,  according  to  Girou,  the  farmers  are 
more  particular  about  the  bull  than  about 
the  cow  when  they  want  a  good  milking 
oow,  fop  it  ia  observed  that  the  property 
of  abundant  secretion  of  milk  is  more  cer- 
tain to  be  transmitted  from  a  bull  than 
from  a  cow.  We  question  the  &ct  of  the 
bull  having  greater  influence  than  the 
cow,  believmg  that  in  each  case  the  pro- 
perty is  transmitted  according  to  direct 
heritage;  but  that  the  bull  should  be  known 
to  have  any  importance  in  this  respect,  is 


an  evidence  that  the  ^^  vital  organs''  are 
not  solely  given  by  the  female. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Orton's  researches 
prove  that  the  male  does  transmit  his 
qualities  to  his  descendants ;  as  a  matter  of 
met  this  must  be  always  distinctly  re- 
membered; but  neither  his  researches 
nor  those  of  his  predecessors  suffice  to 
prove  this  transmission  to  be  absolute^  in 
the  sense  required  by  those  who  maintain 
that  the  male  gives  the  animal  and  the 
female  the  vegetative  organs ;  as  well  as  by 
those  who  maintain  that  the  male  influence 
necessarily  and  invariably  predominates  in 
the  animal,  the  female  in  the  vegetative 
organs.  StiU  it  is  important  to  know  that 
by  the  pollen  of  flowers  we  can  modify 
the  tints,  and  produce  any  varieties  of 
tulip,  violet,  or  dahlia ;  important  to  know 
that  we  can  also  modify  the  plumage  of 
birds,  and  the  color  of  animals :  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  the  male  qualities 
are  transmissible.  But  for  scientific  rigor 
this  is  not  enough.  Before  we  can  esta- 
blish a  law  of  this  kind,  we  must  be  sure 
that  the  fact  is  constant  and  admits  of  no 
exceptions,  or  only  of  such  apparent  ex- 
ceptions as  may  be  classed  under  unex- 
plained perturbations.  Now  daily  obser- 
vations, no  less  than  recorded  cases,  as- 
sure us  that  the  law  is  very  &r  from  being 
constant,  that  the  female  as  unmistake- 
ably  transmits  her  qualities  as  the  male 
transmits  his,  and  that  any  theorist  who 
should  reverse  the  current  theory  and  de- 
clare the  mother  bestowed  the  animal  sys- 
tem, leaving  the  vegetative  to  the  father, 
would  be  able  to  m^e  a  formidable  ar- 
ray of  flicts.  Let  us  glance  awhile  at  the 
evidence. 

It  is  said  the  male  gives  the  color,  but 
the  female  does  so  likewise.  A  black  cat 
and  a  white  cat  will  have  kittens  which 
may  be  all  black,  all  white,  or  black  spot- 
ted with  white,  and  white  spotted  with 
black.  Every  street  will  furnish  exam- 
ples. Isidore  Geoffiroy  St.  Hilaire  speaks 
of  a  case  under  his  observation,  of  a  black 
buck  and  a  white  doe  ;  the  first  produce 
was  a  black  and  white  fawn ;  the  second 
a  fawn  entirely  black,  except  a  white  spot 
above  the  hoof*  Burdach  mentions  the 
case  of  a  raven  and  gray  crow,  who  had 
a  brood  of  five :  two  black  like  the  father ; 
two  gray  like  the  mother ;  and  one  mixed. 
The  same  result  is  observed  with  respect 
to  all  other  qualities.    But  perhaps  the 

*  "  Diet  Classiquo  d'Histoire  Naturelk,"  x.  121. 
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most  decisive  example  we  could  quote  of 
the  twofold  influence  of  parent&  is  in  the 
singular    instance    recorded    by  Buffon. 
The  Marquis  Spontin  Beaufort  had  a  she- 
wolf  living  in  his  stables  with  a  setter 
dog,  by  whom  she  had  two  cubs,  a  male 
and  a  ^male.    The  male  resembled  extern- 
ally his  father  the  dog,  except  that  his 
ears  were  pointed  and  his  tail  like  that  of 
the  wolf;  the  female,  on  the  contrary, 
resembled  her  mother,  the  wol^  in  all 
external  characteristics  eoccept   the   tail, 
which  was  the  same  as  her  &ther's.    Here 
in  one  case,  the  &ther  gave  the  external 
characteristics,  in  the  other  the  mother, 
while  the  tail  was  in  each  case,  as  it  were, 
transposed.    But  the  marvel  of  this  case 
does  not  stop  here :  the  cubs  manifested 
a  striking  difference  in  disposition,  in  each 
case  resembling  in  character,  the  parent  it 
did  not  resemble  in  appearance  and  in  sex ; 
thus  the  male  cub,  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dog,  was  fierce  and  untame- 
able  as  the  wolf;  the  female  cub,  which 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  wol^  was  &mi- 
liar,  gentle,  and  caressing  even  to  impor- 
tunity.   Lucas  records  an  analoc^ous  case. 
These  hybnds  are  very  mstructive,  because 
the  wide  differences  in  the  aspect  and 
nature  of  the  parents  enable  us  to  separate, 
as  it  were,  the  influence  of  each.    The 
wolf  and  the  dog  often  breed  together ; 
and  the  following  observations,  interesting 
in  themselves,  will  suffice  to  show  the 
reader  how  much  caution  is  necessary 
before  drawing  absolute  conclusions  from 
single  illustrations.    Yalmont  Bomare  ob- 
served in  the  various  hybrids  of  wolf  and 
dog  which  came  under  his  notice  at  Chan- 
tilly,  a  striking  preponderance  of  the  wolf 
over  the  dog ;  Marsch,  on  the  contrary, 
observed  in  his  experience  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  dog  over  the  wolf;  Geoffroy 
St.  Hilaire  and  Pallas  found  the  wolf  to 
predominate ;  whereas,  Marolle  found  the 
cubs  remarkable  for  their  gentleness  and 
dog-like  instincts,  only  recalling  the  wolf 
in  their  voracity  and  fondness  for  flesh. 
Girou  found  the  preponderance  to  vary ; 
sometimes    the    father,    sometimes    the 
mother  re-appeared  in  the  oflspring.    If 
there  were  no  other  evidence,  this  would 
suffice    to    disprove    the    hypothesis    of 
either  parent  contributing  one  group  of 
organs,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the 
other  parent. 

The  same  fact  of  two  fold  influence  is 
shown  in  the  transmission  of  deformities, 
such  as  extra  toes,  extra  fingers,  etc. : 


sometimes  the  male,  and  sometimes  the 
female  is  shown  to  proponderate,  by  the 
offspring  inheriting  the  deformity  of  the 
male  or  the  female.  It  is  well  said  by 
Girou,*  that  "  if  the  organization  of  the 
male  was  the  only  one  which  passed  to 
the  child,  the  child  would  resemble  the 
fether,  as  the  fruit  of  a  graft  resembles 
the  tree  from  which  the  graft  was  taken, 
and  not  at  all  the  tree  on  which  it  was 
grafted."  And  what  is  here  said  of  the 
whole  organization,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  any  one  system,  such  as  the 
nervous  or  the  nutritive. 

Moreover,  if  the   hypothesis  we  are 
combating    be    admitted — if  the  &ther 
bestows  the  nervous  system— how  are  we 
to  explain  the  notorious  inferiority  of  the 
children  of  great  men  ?    There  is  consi- 
derable exaggeration  afloat  on  this  matter, 
and  able  men  have  been  called  nullities, 
because  they  have  not    manifested  the 
great  talents  of  their  fathers ;  but  allow- 
ing for  all  overstatement,  the  palpable 
feet  of  the  inferiority  of  the  sons  to  their 
fathers  is  beyond  dispute,  and  has  helped 
to  foster  the  idea  of  all  great  men  owing 
their  genius  to  their  mothers,  an  idea 
which  will  not  bear  confrontation  with  the 
&cts.    Many  men  of  genius  have  had  re- 
markable mothers  ;  and  that  one  such  in- 
stance could  be  cited  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  error  both  of  the  hypothesis  which 
refers  the  nervous  system  to  paternal  in- 
fluence, and  of  the  hypothesis  which  only 
refers  the  preponderance  to  the  paternal 
influence.    If  the  male  preponderates,  how 
is  it  that  Pericles,  who  "  carried  the  wea- 
pons of  Zeus  upon  his  tongue,"  produced 
nothing  better  than  a  Paralus  and  a  Xan- 
thippus?    How  came  the  infamous  Lysi- 
machus  from  the  austere  Aristides  ?    How 
was  the  weighty  intellect  of  Thucydides 
left  to  be  represented  by  an  idiotic  Milesias, 
and  a  stupid  Stephanus  ?    Where  was  the 
great  soul  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  his  son 
Richard?    Who  were  the  inheritors  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Peter  the  Great  ?    What 
were  Shakspeare's  children,  and  Milton's 
daughters?    Unless  the  mother  prepon- 
derated in  these  and  similar  instances,  we 
are  without  an  explanation ;  for  it  being 
proved  as  a  law  of  heritage,  that  the  in- 
dividual does  transmit  his  qualities  to  his 
oflfepring,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  of 
both  individuals  transmitting  their  organi- 
zations, and  the  one  modifymg  the  other. 


*  "  De  la  G^n^ration,"  p.  113. 
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that  siicb  anomalies  are  conceivable. 
When  the  paternal  influence  is  not  coun- 
teracted, we  see  it  transmitted.  Hence 
the  common  remark:  "talent  runs  in 
families."  The  proverbial  phrases,  I'esprit 
des  Mortemarts,"  and  the  "wit  of  the 
Sheridans,'*  imply  this  transmission  from 
father  to  son.  Bernardo  Tasso  was  a 
considerable  poet,  and  his  son  Torquato 
inherited  bis  faculties  heightened  by  the 
influence  of  the  mother.  The  two  Hers- 
chels,  the  two  Colmans,  the  Kemble  family, 
and  the  Coleridges,  will  at  once  occur  to 
the  reader ;  but  the  most  striking  example 
known  to  us  is  that  of  the  family  which 
boasted  Jean  Sebastian  Bach  as  the  cul- 
minating illustration  of  a  musical  genius, 
which,  more  or  less,  was  distributed  over 
three  hundred  Bachs,  the  children,  of 
course,  of  very  various  mothers. 

Here  a  sceptical  reader  may  be  tempted 
to  ask,  how  a  man  of  genius  is  ever  pro- 
duced, if  the  child  is  always  the  repetition 
of  his  parents  ?  How  can  two  parents  of 
ordinary  capacity  produce  a  child  of  ex- 
traordinary power  r  The  answer  must  be 
postponed  until  we  come  to  treat  of 
secondary  influences.  For  the  present, 
we  content  ourselves  with  insisting  on  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  foregoing  survey 
of  facts  has  led,  namely,  that  ^of Aparents 
are  ahoays  represented  in  the  offspring ; 
and  although  the  male  influence  is  some- 
times seen  to  preponderate  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  female  influence  in  another, 
yet  this  direction  is  by  no  means  constant, 
is  oflen  reversed,  and  admits  of  no  abso- 
lute reduction  to  a  known  formula.  We 
can  not  say  absolutely,  "  the  male  gives 
8uch  organs ;"  we  can  not  even  say,  "  the 
male  always  preponderates  in  such  or  such 
a  direction."  Both  give  all  organs ;  some- 
times one  preponderates,  sometimes  the 
other.  In  one  family  we  see  children 
resembling  the  father,  children  resem- 
bling the  mother,  and  children  resembling 
both. 

This  is  the  conclusion  inevitable  on  a 
wide  survey  of  the  facts.  It  is  equally 
inevitable  a  priori^  if  we  take  our  stand 
upon  the  evidence  of  embryology;  and 
as  some  readers  prefer  logical  deductions 
to  any  massive  accumulation  of  facts,  we 
will  ask  them  to  consider  the  question 
from  this  point  of  view.  Reproduction, 
in  the  vegetable  ^id  animal  kingdoms,  is 
known  to  naturalists  under  three  forms. 
In  the  first,  a  single  cell  spontaneously 
divides  itself  into  two  cells.    Here  it  is 


quite  clear  that  the  child  reproduces  the 
totality  of  the  parent.  In  the  second 
form,  the  process  called  "  budding"  takes 
place :  the  child  here  grows  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  parent,  until  its  develop- 
ment is  completed,  and  then  it  separates 
itself  from  tne  parent  to  live  a  free  live. 
Here  also  the  parent  is  reproduced  in  its 
totality.  In  the  third  form,  a  higher  com- 
plexity of  organization  has  led  to  a  more 
complex  and  more  special  mode  of  repro- 
duction: the  parent  gives  off  from  its 
own  substance,  by  what  may  be  also  con- 
sidered a  "buddmg  process,"  a  mass  of 
cells,  which  as  pollen  and  ovule,  as  sperm- 
cells  and  germ-cells,  unite  to  develop  into 
plants  or  animals.  Here  again,  there 
ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  parents  are 
reproduced ;  their  offspring  truly  may  be 
called  "  their  own  flesh  and  blood."  Nor 
would  the  doubt  have  ever  arisen,  had  not 
the  great  complexity  of  the  organisms  ad- 
mitted the  intervention  of  the  Law  of 
Variations,  to  which  all  dissemblances  are 
due.  But  however  such  interventions 
may  baffle  our  inquiries,  the  mind  recog- 
nizes at  once  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
that  sperm-cell  and  germ  cells  are  as  much 
to  be  regarded  in  rtie  light  of  reproduc- 
tions of  the  parents,  as  the  cells  produced 
by  spontaneous  division  are  to  be  regard- 
ed in  the  light  of  repetitions  of  the  parent- 
cell. 

And  here  we  may  glance  at  an  ingeni- 
ous hypothesis  which  would  explain  the 
fact  of  all  our  organs  being  double,  by  the 
concourse  of  both  parents ;  so  that  the 
father  will  give  one-half,  the  mother  the 
other  half,  the  father  the  right,  the  moth- 
er the  left  side  :*  "  Cette  id6e  ferait  pr6- 
sumer  que  notre  corps  est  double,  et  que 
nous  sommes  composes  de  deux  corps  finis 
artistement  adosses  I'un  a  1  autre."  The 
feet  that  aU  our  organs  are  double — some 
primitively,  others  permanently — ^was  first 
demonstrated  by  Serres,  who,  in  his  very 
remarkable  work  on  transcendental  ana- 
tomy,! ^^  given  a  rapid  outline  of  this 
Lex  serriana,  as  Meckel  calls  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  primitive  duality  of  ail 
organs  (the  single  organs  being  those  in 

*  Brouzet:  "Essais  sur  TEducation  M^icinale 
des  Enfana."    Paris,  1764.    (Quoted  by  Lucas.) 

f  "Precis  d'Anatomio  Transcendante."  Paria, 
1842,  p.  238.  Dr.  Lucus  is  in  error  when  ho  attri- 
butes to  Flourens  the  conception  and  demonstration 
of  this  important  point.  It  is  true  Flourens  himself 
claims  it  in  his  last  work,  "Cours  de  Physiologi© 
Compar^e,"  1856. 
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the  median  line,  and  formed  by  the  fosion 
of  two  origmally  distinct  organs),  **  I'em- 
bryon  resolte  de  la  reunion  de  deux  moi- 
ties  d'embryon;  Panimal  unique,  si  I'on 
peut  s'exprimer  ainsi,  est  le  produit  de 
aeux  moities  d'animaux."  Serres  would 
not,  however,  give  any  countenance,  we 
imagine  to  the  hypothesis  of  each  half  be- 
ing furnished  by  each  parent;  for  the 
hypothesis  is  contradictea  by  the  facts  of 
the  perfect  resemblance  as  well  as  perfect 
symmetry  of  each  side,  whereas  if  one 
parent  only  gave  one  side,  we  should  see 
realized  in  life  the  fantastic  combinations 
sometimes  seen  at  masquerades,  present- 
ing us  with  a  figure,  half  of  whicn  wears 
the  dress  of  a  man,  and  half  of  a  woman ; 
or  half  of  an  Italian  bandit,  and  the  other 
half  of  a  good  peaceful  shopkeeper. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  direct  our 
attention  to  some  of  the  perturbing  causes, 
which  mask  the  laws  of  transmission  from 
our  perfect  apprehension.  While  pro- 
daimmg  as  absolute  the  law  of  indiviaual 
transmission,  while  proclaiming  that  the 
parents  are  always  [reproduced  in  the  off- 
spring, we  are  met  by  the  obvious  &ct  of 
the  ofepring  often  edubitmg  so  marked  a 
departure  from  their  parents,  being  so  dif- 
ferent in  form  and  disposition,  that  the  law 
seems  at  &ult.  For  instance,  Gall  speaks 
of  a  brood  of  wolf-cubs  taken  from  their 
mother  and  brought  up  together ;  one  was 
as  gentle  as  a  dog,  the  others  retained  the 
savageness  of  their  species.    We  may  also 

Soint  to  the  ^t  of  a  man  of  genius  sud- 
enly  starting  up  in  an  ordinary  &mil^ ; 
or  to  a  thousand  illustrative  examples  in 
which  the  law  of  individual  transmission 
seems  at  fault.  To  explain  these  would  be 
to  have  mastered  the  whole  mystery  of 
heritage ;  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  mention 
some  of  the  known  perturbing  influences. 
Sir  Everard  Home  mentions  a  striking 
case,  which  has  become  celebrated,  of  a 
thorough-bred  English  marc,  who,  in  the 
year  1816,  had  a  mule  by  a  quagga — the 
mule  bearing  the  immistakeablo  quagga 
marks.  In  the  years  1817, 1818,  and  1823, 
this  mare  again  foaled,  and  although  she 
had  not  seen  the  quagga  since  1816,  her 
three  foals  were  all  marked  with  the  curi- 
ous quagga  marks.  Nor  is  this  by  any 
means  an  isolated  case.  Meckel  observed 
sinular  results  in  the  crossing  of  a  wild 
boar  with  a  domestic  sow ;  in  the  first  lit- 
ter several  had  the  brown  bristles  of  the 
fether ;  and  in  each  of  the  sow's  subsequent 
litters  by  domestic  boars,  some  of^  the 


young  ones  were  easily  distinguished  by 
their  resemblance  to  the  wild  boar.  Mr. 
Orton  verified  this  fact  in  the  cases  of  dogs, 
pigs  and  poultry.  Of  the  latter  he  says : 
"The  so-called  silk  fowl  have  certain 
marked  peculiarities — ^a  silky,  or  downy 
plumage,  a  black  skin  and  &ce,  black  bill 
and  mouth,  black  legs,  and  dark  or  even 
black  bones ;  they  have,  moreover,  a  ftdly- 
developed  tuft  on  the  head,  five  toes,  and 
are  feathered  on  the  legs  and  feet."  Pe- 
culiarities such  as  these  were  invaluable  for 
the  experiment.  He  found  the  produce  of 
a  silk  cock  with  a  common  white  hen  to  be 
"  twelve  or  fifteen  chickens,  the  whole  of 
which  had  the  black  skin,  black  mouth, 
and  five  toes  of  the  silk  cock — ^his  external 
development.  As  to  their  plumage,  I 
could  only  judge  in  the  case  of  four,  the 
rest  having  died  in  the  downy  state.  Of 
these  four,  then,  they  have  all  the  black 
skin  and  five  toes  of  the  silk  cock,  but, 
strange  enough,  while  three  of  them  have 
downy  plumage,  the  other  has  feathers." 
Besides  this  very  remarkable  perturbing 
influence,  we  must  also  consider  the  phen- 
omenon of  atavism^  or  ancestral  influence, 
in  which  the  child  manifests  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  grandfiither  or  grand- 
mother, and  not  to  the  Mher  or  mother. 
The  fact  is  familiar  enough  to  dispense  with 
our  citing  examples.  How  is  it  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  It  is  to  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  qualities  were  transmitted 
from  the  grandfather  to  the  father,  in 
whom  they  were  maskedhytlie  presence  of 
some  antagonistic  or  controlUng  influence, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  son,  in 
whom,  the  antagonistic  influence  being 
withdrawn,  they  manifested  themselves. 
As  Longet  remarks,  "  S'il  n'y  a  pas  heri- 
tage des  caracteres  patemels  il  y  a  done  au 
moins  aptitude  a  en  heritcr,  disposition  a 
les  reproduire,  et  toujours  cette  transmis- 
sion de  cette  aptitude  a  de  nouveau  descen- 
dants, chez  lesquels  ces  memes"  caracteres 
se  numifesteront  t6t  on  tard."*  Mr.  Smith, 
let  us  say,  has  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
music ;  but  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Smith  is 
such  that  their  children,  inheriting  her  im* 
perfect  ear,  manifest  no  musical  talent 
whatever.  These  children,  however,  have 
inherited  the  disposition  of  their  father  in 
spite  of  its  non-manifestation;  and  if,  when 
tney  transmit  what  in  them  is  latent,  the 
influence  of  their  wives  is  favorable,  the 
grandchildren  may  turn  out  to  be  musical- 

*  "Trait6de  Physiologie,"  ii.  133. 
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[j  gifted.  In  the  same  way  Consumption  or 
Insanity  seems  to  lie  dormant  for  a  gen- 
eration, and  in  the  next  flashes  out  with 
the  same  fury  as  of  old.  Atavism  is  thus  a 
phenomenon  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
as  one  of  the  many  complications  of  the 
complex  problem.  Very  remarkable  is 
the  atavism  exhibited  by  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  who  bring  forth  young  so  utterly 
unlike  themselves  as  to  have  been  long 
mistaken  for  different  species :  while  these 
youn^  in  their  turn  bring  forth  animals 
exactly  like  their,  ancestors.  Here  the 
children  of  one  generation  always  resemble 
their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and 
never  their  Others  and  mothers.* 

A  third  cause  of  complication  is  one 
which  we  propose  to  call  "  the  potency  of 
race  or  individual.'*  Both  father  and  moth- 
er transmit  their  organizations,  but  they 
do  so  in  unequal  degrees :  the  more  potent 
predominates;  just  as  if  you  mix  brandy 
with  equal  amounts  of  water,  soda  water, 
and  ginger  beer,  the  taste  of  the  brandy 
will  predominate  more  in  the  water  than  in 
the  soda  water,  more  in  the  soda  water 
than  in  the  ginger  beer. 

According  to  Rush  ^quoted  by  Lucas), 
the  Danes,  intermarrying  with  women  of 
the  East,  always  produce  children  resem- 
bling the  European  type ;  but  the  converse 
does  not  hold  good  when  Danish  women 
intermarry  with  the  men  of  the  East .  Kla- 
proth  observes  the  same  in  the  mingling  of 
the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  races.  Girou, 
after  five-and-twenty  years'  experience  in 
the  breeding  of  sheep,  found  this  "poten- 
cy "  destroy  his  calculations.  He  rancied 
that  by  means  of  his  Roussillon  sheep  and 
the  Merino  rams,  he  could  sooner  arrive  at 
the  fineness  of  wool  which  distinguishes  the 
Merino,  than  if  he  coupled  the  Aveyron 
sheep  with  the  Merino  rams ;  but  he  found 
that  the  Roussillon  type  resisted  the  Mer- 
ino so  energetically  that,  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  successive  crossings,  it  still 
reappeared,  whereas  the  Aveyron  sheep 
had  long  ceased  to  be  distinguishable  from 
the  Mermos.  The  same  potency  of  particu- 
lar species  is  noticeable  m  plants.  Koelreu- 
ter  is  quoted  by  Burdach  as  having  fecun- 
dated the  Nicotiana  paniculata  with  the 
pollen  of  N,  rustica  ;  and  the  hybrids  thus 
produced  were  fecundated  with  the  pollen 
of  N.  jpaniculatay  but  the  plants  resembled 
the  N,  rmtica.    On  reversing  this  experi- 


ment, he  still  found  the  female  N.  rustica 
to  have  the  preponderance ;  so  that,  cross 
the  species  how  he  would,  the  N".  rustica 
showed  most  potency. 

But  although  we  thus  see  that  Race  has 
a  marked  preponderance,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  it  is  subject  to  the  individual 
variations  of  vigor,  health,  age,  Ac.  Girou 
sums  up  his  observations  with  this  general 
remark :  the  offspring  of  an  old  male  and  a 
young  female  resembles  the  &ther  less  than 
the  mother  in  proportion  as  the  mother  is 
more  vigorous  and  the  fether  more  decrep- 
it;  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  offspring  of  an 
old  female  and  a  youujg  male.  In  fact,  if 
we  consider  that  the  omrpring  reproduces 
the  organization  of  its  parents,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  organization  of  that  particular 
period^  we  see  at  once  that  age,  health,  and 
general  potency  of  organization,  must  be 
taken  into  the  account  of  complicating 
causes.  This  also  will  help  to  explain — ^but 
not  wholly  explain — ^the  great  differences 
observable  in  the  same  &mily :  differences 
of  sex,  of  strength,  and  appearance.  At 
present,  however,  science  can  only  take 
note  of  it  as  a  "perturbing  influence." 

Our  survey  of  this  great  subject,  brief 
though  it  has  been,  has  enabled  us  to  note 
four  general  &cts,  which  sum  up  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge,  and  which  must  be 
steadily  borne  in  mind  in  all  inquiries  into 
Hereditary  Influence : — 

1st.  Heritage  is  constant :  it  is  a  law  of 
organized  bemgs  that  the  organization  of 
parents  should  be  transmitted  to  their  off- 
spring. 

2nd.  The  of&pring  directljr  represents 
both  parents,  and  indirectly  it  represents 
its  ancestors. 

3rd.  The  offspring  never  represents  its 
parents  with  absolute  equality,  although 
it  represents  them  in  every  organ.  Some- 
times one  parent  predominates  in  one  sys- 
tem, sometimes  in  another,  sometimes  in 
aU. 

4th.  The  causes  of  this  predominance 
are  various,  some  being  connected  with 
"  potency "  of  race,  or  individual  superi- 
ority in  age,  vigor,  Ac. ;  others  being,  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  not  recog- 
nizaole. 

Leaving  these  facts  without  any  hypo- 
thetical explanation  for  the  present,  let  us 
pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Law  of  Variation,  which  we  have 
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Constancy.  But  we  see  it  producing  tm- 
like^  and  the  variation  must  nave  its  cause. 
Development,  whether  taking  place  in  a 
simple  tissue  or  in  the  whole  organism, 
must  proximately  arise  from  some  altera- 
tion in  the  series  of  organic  combinations. 
A  cellular  tissue  would  never  develope  in- 
to a  nerve  tissue,  unless  some  new  element 
were  introduced  into  its  composition.  A 
whole  dynasty  of  blockheads  would  never 
produce  a  man  of  genius  by  intermarriage 
with  blockheads ;  the  intermarriage  must 
introduce  "new  blood*"  There  is  no 
chance  in  Nature.  If  two  parents  pro- 
duce a  child  which  is  unlike  them  both, 
this  child  is  not  an  accident :  the  imlike- 
ness  consists  in  the  new  combination  of 
old  elements.  The  cipher  which  stood 
before  the  numeral,  thus,  01,  has  been 
transposed,  and  we  have  10  as  the  result. 
Nature  transposes  in  this  way.  Out  of 
several  elements  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  m  the  same  proportions,  she  wiU 
arrange  substances  so  various  as  starch, 
gum,  and  su^ar.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, then,  if,  with  elements  so  complex 
as  those  of  an  organism,  a  great  variety 
of  combination  is  produced ;  and,  far  from 
marvelling  because  children  sometimes 
are  unlike  their  parents,  the  marvel  truly 
is  that  they  are  ever  like  them. 

The  old  theories  could  make  nothing  of 
these  variations;  they  quietiv  ignored 
them.  The  once  dominant,  and  stSl  £un- 
ous  theory  of  the  "  pre-existence  of  germs," 
which  lingers  in  the  popular  expression  of 
"  the  oak  being  contained  in  the  acorn," 
maintained  that  the  embryo  is  the  ani- 
mal hi  miniature.  The  earlyj  micros- 
copists  observing  the  gradual  appearance 
of  the  organs,  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  organs  pre-existed  in  the  ovum,  and 
were  gradually  unfolded  to  view  as  they 
became  larger.  Indeed,  when  we  see  an 
egg  by  no  means  increased,  either  in  size 
or  weight,  suddenly  open,  and  a  full- 
formed  chick  emerge,  tne  idea  that  the 
chick  was  pre-existent  in  that  liquid  mass 
which  once  constituted  the  esg,  seems 
plausible  enough.  Swammerdam  and 
Malebranche  pushed  this  notion  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  declared  that  not 
only  was  the  embryo  a  miniature  of  the 
adult,  but  the  first  created  embryo  of 
each  species  necessarily  contained  within 
itself  all  the  germs  of  tiie  future  race ;  so 
that  each  g^ieration  included  all  subse- 
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cated  even  by  Cuvier.  That  Bonnet,  Hal- 
ler,  and  lesser  men,  should  have  been  se- 
duced by  such  a  theory,  is  not  remarkable 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  knowledge 
in  their  days ;  but  after  C.  F.  Wolff,  Blu- 
menbach,  and  Von  Baer,  had  utterly  re- 
futed it,  and  replaced  it  by  the  sounder 
theory  of  epigenesis,  to  find  Cuvier  still 
giving  it  the  sanction  of  his  great  name, 
is  a  point  to  be  remembered  in  the  his- 
tory of  opinion.  At  the  present  day,  we 
beheve  no  one  of  any  authority  maintains 
the  theory  of  pre-existence.  The  micro- 
scope plainly  shows  us  that,  at  first,  the 
embryo  is  not  like  the  adult  animal  in  any 
respect ;  the  resemblance  grows  as  devel- 
opment goes  on ;  the  presence  of  one  or- 
gan determines  the  presence  of  another ; 
and,  in  the  earlier  stages,  we  can  not  tell 
whether  the  embryo  is  that  of  a  fish,  a 
reptile,  a  bird,  or  a  mammal,  much  less 
what  kind  of  fish,  reptile,  bird,  or  mam- 
mal. It  is  the  immortal  honor  of  C.  F. 
Wolff  to  have  demonstrated  the  great 
law  of  epigenesis,*  by  which  the  parts  of 
an  animal  are  made  one  after  another,  and 
out  of  the  other ;  so  that  each  organ  may 
be  considered  as  a  secreting  organ  with 
respect  to  the  others.  Treviranus  subse- 
quently adopted  this  idea  of  each  organ 
having,  as  it  were,  a  secretory  fimction 
with  respect  to  the  others;  and  Mr.  Paget 
has  luminously  expanded  it  in  his  masterly 
"  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology." 

When  it  was  believed  that  animals  pre- 
existed in  the  germs  of  the  original  pa- 
rents, the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  varia- 
tions, such  as  derormities  and  malforma- 
tions, was  either  ignored,  referred  to  "  Sa- 
tanic agency,"  or  eluded  by  the  conveni- 
nent  supposition  that  deformed  germs  also 
pre-existed.  Still  there  were  troublesome 
mcts  not  to  be  so  got  rid  oil  There  were 
hybrids,  for  example.  No  one  .could  say 
that  there  were  pre-existent  germs  which 
were  half  horse  and  half  donkey,  or  half 
wolf  and  half  dog,  or  quarter  wolf  and 
three  quarters  dog. 

We  will  not,  however,  linger  over  such 
hypothesis,  anxious  as  we  are  to  glance 
at  matters  of  more  practical  interest; 
among  them,  the  very  important  question 
otheteditsary  insanitf/.  Every  one  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  &ot  of  the  transmission  of 

*  "Theoria  Generationis,"  1759;  and  in  a  more 
popular  yersion  of  the  same  work,  "  Theorie  von  der 
Generation."    We  have  never  seen  the  first-named 
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this  terrible  malady,  but  not  every  one  is 
.aware  of  the  extraordinary  resemblance 
sometimes  manifested  in  the  nature  of  the 
attacks,  and  their  periodical  recurrence. 
Moreau  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
greatly  agitated  by  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution,  shut  himself  up  in  one 
room  from  which  he  never  stirred  during 
ten  years ;  his  daughter,  on  reaching  the 
age  at  which  he  was  attacked,  fell  into  the 
same  state,  and  could  not  be  made  to  quit 
her  apartment.    Esquirol  tells  of  a  lady 
who  in  her  twenty-finh  year  went  out  of 
her  mind  after  her  accouchement;  her 
daughter  was  afflicted  in  the  same  way, 
at  the  same  age,  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.   We  cannot  here  afford  space 
for  more  illustrations  ;*  the  two  just  cited 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  tragic  &ct,  that 
insanity  is  not  only  transmissible,  but  may 
suddeidy  manifest  itself  in  persons  who 
have  hitherto  shown  no  predisposition  to 
it.    The  &ct  forces  upon  every  mind  an 
awful  sense  of  responsibility,  when  a  pa> 
rent  or  guardian  has  to  decide  on  permit- 
ting a  marriage  where  the  "  hereditary 
taint"  exists.    It  is  a  subject  which  has 
recently  been  handled  in  four  fictions :  in 
the  "  House  of  Raby,"  in  Miss  Jewsbury's 
"Constance  Herbert,"  in  Holme  Lee's 
"  Gilbert  Massenger,"  and  in  Wilkle  Col- 
lins's  "Moncktons  of  Wincot    Abbey." 
The  three  first  named  have  used  it  not 
only  as  a  tragic  pivot,  but  as  a  moral  les- 
son;  and  in  so  doing  have  taken  the 
license  of  fiction  to  promulgate  very  abso- 
lute moral  views,  upon  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  some  remarks. 

These  writers  all  assume  that  the  trans- 
mission of  the  malady  is  inevitable,  and 
hence  they  insist  on  the  duty  of  renuncia- 
tioa.  No  one  with  the  "  hereditary  taint" 
is  justified  in  marrying.  He  must  bear 
his  burden ;  he  must  not  compromise  for 
selfish  enjoyments  the  happiness  of  descen- 
dants. W  ere  the  problem  really  so  sim- 
ple as  these  writers  make  it,  their  moral 
conclusions  would  be  indisputable.  But 
artists  are  not  bound  to  be  physiologists, 
and  are  assuredly  bad  law-givers  in  such 
cases.  As  artists,  they  employ  their  per- 
mitted license  in  simplifying  the  problem 
of  insanity  to  suit  their  stories;  but  when 
they  traaseend  the  limits  of  Art,  and  mo- 
ralize on  their  seleoted  cases,  placing  them 
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before  the  world  as  typical,  they  commit 
a  serious  error,  and  they  teach  question- 
able doctrine,  because  they  teach  it  by 
means  of  fiillacious  facts.    Let  us  be  imder- 
stood.    If  it  were  absolutely  certain  that 
a  man  whose  fiunily  had  the  "  hereditary 
taint"  could  not  escape  the  terrible  inher- 
itance, the  moral  rule  would  be  clear,  the 
verdict  against  his  marrjdng  would  be  ab- 
solute.   But  happily  this  is  b^  no  means 
the  case.    The  Law  of  Variation  here  in- 
tervenes.   Vulgar  observation    confirms 
science  in  declaring  this  inheritance  of  in- 
sanity to  be  very  uncertain.     "  La  trans- 
mission h6r6ditaire,"   says  Burdach,    in 
summing  up,  '^  ne  s'^tend,  la  plupart  du 
temps,  qu^d  quelques  eirfana.^'*    In  many 
cases  the  malady  is  not  transmitted  at  all. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  so  neutralized  by  the 
influence  of  the  other  parent  as  not  to 
manifest  itself.     Out  of  three  children  two 
may  inherit  the  malady— or  only  one — or 
none.    Are  all  three  children  to  be  debar- 
red from  marriage  on  the  chance  that  one 
or  all  may  be  affected  ?    But  the  difficulty 
isfiirther  complicated.    The  three  child- 
ren, let  us  sav,  are  perfectly  healthy,  pass- 
ing into  mannood  and  womanhood  with- 
out once  indicating  any  trace  of  the  dis- 
ease;   suddenly,  in  mid-life,  the  disease 
breaks  out — ^for  we  are  never  certain  of 
its    non-appearance.     Again,    the    three 
marry,  have  children,  and  die,  without 
manifesting  any  of  the  fatal  symptoms  of 
the  disease ;  yet  their  children  may  all  be 
insane,  because  the  law  of  ataviem  inter- 
venes to  frustrate  calculations. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  consider  the 
straits  into  which  we  are  driven  by  the 
novelist's  verdict.    Three  perfectly  sane 
people  are  not  to  marry  because  there  is 
a  possibility  of  their  one  day  becoming  in- 
sane, or  of  their  children  inheriting  the 
grand&ther's  malady.   The  same  difficulty 
meets  us  in  the  case  of  consumption  and 
scrofula^  two  diseases  equally  transmissi- 
ble and  almost  as  terrible.     Are  all  the 
fiaunilies  in  whom  the  consumptive  "  taint" 
exists  to  be  excluded  from  marriage  ?  To 
say  so  would  be  to  make  marriage  a  rarity, 
since  few  indeed  among  English  &milies 
could  be  found,  in  whi<m  no  consumption 
has    appeared  during  two    ffenerations. 
Such  difficulties  the  novelist  eludes.    Yet 
in  real  life  tiiese  difficulties  must  be  met.^ 
For  our  own  parts,  while  fully  sensible  of 
the  responsibilitv*  we  franklv  confess  that 
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lovers  had  already  exhibited  unequivocal 
si^nfl  of  insanity  or  consumption.  Nor  is 
this  said  from  any  love  of  paradox ;  it  is 
quite  serious,  as  the  reader  will  admit, 
when  he  considers  that  the  probability  of 
transmission  to  children  \b  yery  UTicertadny 
and  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  other  pa- 
rent. A  man  with  tubercles  already  formed 
may  marry  one  woman  who  shall  bear  him 
children  all  perfectly  healthy;  whereas 
another  woman  would  bear  mm  children 
all  inevitably  doomed.  It  is  entirely  a 
question  of  organic  combination  ;  one  pa- 
rent's influence  being  neutralized  or  fos- 
tered by  the  influence  of  another.  The  same 
is  true,  if  we  take  the  case  of  a  woman 
with  tubercle  marrying  a  healthy  man. 

Although  everyuiins  depends  on  the 
constitution  of  the  untamted  parent,  there 
is  a  further  difficulty  with  human  beings 
not  felt  with  animals ;  we  allude  to  affec- 
tion, which  does  not  spring  up  when  bid- 
den. You  may  pair  your  dogs  and  cattle 
according  to  tneory ;  human  beings  must 
pair  according  to  &r  other  impulses.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  parent  or  physician  who 
has  to  adjudicate  in  these  dedicate  cases, 
may  gam  some  guidance  from  general 
principles.  We  have  seen  that  the  predo- 
minance of  one  parent  mainly  consists  in 
a  superior  potency  which  is  derived  from 
race,  age,  health,  &c.  Thus  a  young  man, 
in  whom  the  hereditary  taint  is  visible, 
might  fidl  in  love  with  a  woman  some  few 
years  his  senior,  who,  to  superiority  of 
age,  might  add  that  of  belonging  to  a 
more  vigorous  race.  There  woidd  be 
scarcely  any  danger  in  such  a  marriage. 
But  reverse  the  conditions — ^let  the  woman 
be  younger  and  of  a  less  vigorous  race, 
and  marriage  would  present  such  probabi- 
lities of  danger  that  every  means  of  pre- 
vention shotdd  be  employed.  At  the  best, 
our  judgment  can  be  given  wi^  great  he- 
sitation, for  the  laws  of  organic  combina- 
tion, on  which  parental  influence  depends, 
are  as  yet  wholly  imknown. 

We  must  forbear  entering  upon  the 
many  interesting  topics  which  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  heritage  suggest,  and 
conclude  this  paper  with  a  glance  at  the 
influence  of  these  laws  in  the  development 
of  the  human  race.  History  is  one  mag- 
nificent corollary  on  the  laws  of  transmis- 
sion. Were  it  not  for  these  laws  dviliaa* 
tion  would  be  impossible.  We  inherit  the 
acquired  experience  of  our  forefathers — 


what  is  organically  acquired  becomes  or- 
ganically transmitted,  that  the  brain  of  a 
European  is  twenty  or  thirty  cubic  inches 
greater  than  the  brain  of  a  Papuan,  and 
uiat  the  European  is  bom  with  aptitudes 
of  which  the  Papuan  has  not  the  remotest 
indication.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his 
very  original  and  remarkable  '^  Principles 
of  f^sychology,"  Quotes  the  evidence  of 
Lieut.  Walpole,  tnat  ^^  the  Sandwich  Is- 
landers, in  all  the  early  parts  of  their  edu- 
cation, are  exceedingly  quick,  but  not  in 
the  higher  branches ;  they  have  excellent 
memories,  and  learn  by  rote  with  wonder- 
ful &cility,  but  will  not  exercise  their 
thinking  mculty ;"  which,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
truly  ofcerves,  indicates  that  they  can  re- 
ceive and  retain  simple  ideas,  but  are  in- 
competent to  the  more  complex  processes 
of  intelligence,  because  these  have  not  be- 
come organized  in-  the  race.  A  similar 
&ct  is  noticed  in  the  Australians  and  Hin- 
doos. Nor  is  this  wide  difference  between 
them  and  the  European  confined  to  the 
purely  ratiocinative  processes;  an  analo- 
gous difference  is  traceable  in  their  moral 
conceptions.  In  the  language  of  the  Aus- 
tralians there  are  no  words  answering  to 
our  terms  Jti^tice,  stn^  guilt.  They  have 
not  acquired  those  ideas.  In  all  savages 
the  sympcUheiic  emotions  are  quite  rudi- 
mentary, and  the  horror  which  moves  a 
European  at  the  sight  of  cruelty  would  be 
as  incomprehensible  to  the  savage,  as  the 
terror  which  agitates  a  woman  at  the  sight 
of  a  mouse.  W  hat  we  observe  in  the  de- 
vdopment  from  childhood  to  manhood, 
we  sdso  observe  in  the  development  of  the 
Human  Family,  namely,  a  slow  subjection 
of  the  egotistic  to  the  sympathetic  impul- 
ses. Tliis  has  been  overlooked,  or  not 
sufficiently  appreciated,  in  the  dis|)ut6 
about  a  Moral  Sense.  One  school  of  think- 
ers has  energetically  denied  that  we  are 
bom  with  any  Moral  Sense;  another 
school  has  energetically  affirmed  that  we 
are  bom  with  it.  And  of  the  two  we 
think  the  later  are  nearest  the  truth.  It 
is  certain  that  we  are  so  organized  as  to 
be  powerftdly  affected  by  actions  which 
appeal  to  this  "Moral  Sense,"  in  a  very 
different  way  from  mere  appeals  to  the  in- 
tellect— the  demonstration  of  abstract 
right  and  wrong  wiU  never  move  the  mind 
to  feel  an  action  to  be  right  or  wrong ; 
were  it  otherwise,  the  keenest  intellects 
would  also  beJieJJHB^estjsffid  the  iustest. 
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their  moral  bearings ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  various  individuals  without 
perceiving  that  this  aptitude  in  them  varies 
not  according  to  their  intellect  but  accord- 
ing to  their  native  tendencies  in  that  di- 
rection. This  aptitude  to  be  so  affected 
is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  heritage  trans- 
mitted from  forefathers.  Just  as  the  pup- 
py pointer  has  inherited  an  aptitude  to 
"pomt" — ^which,  if  it  do  not  spontaneous- 
ly manifest  itsetf  in  "  pointing,"  renders 
him  incomparably  more  apt  at  learning  it 
than  any  other  dog — so  also  has  the  Euro- 
pean boy  inherited  an  aptitude  for  a  cer- 
tain moral  life,  which  to  the  Papuan  would 
be  inipossible.  "Hereditary  transmission," 
says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  displayed  alike  in  all 
the  plants  we  cultivate,  in  all  the  animals 
we  breed,  and  in  the  human  race,  applies 
not  only  to  physical  but  to  psychical  pe- 
culiarities. It  is  not  simply  that  a  modi- 
fied form  of  constitution,  produced  by  new 
habits  of  life,  is  bequeathed  to  friture  ge- 
nerations ;  but  it  is,  that  the  modified  ner- 
vous tendencies  produced  bv  such  new 
habits  of  life  are  also  bequeatned:  and  if 
the  new  habits  of  life  become  permanent, 
the  tendencies  become  permanent."*  As 
a  consequence  of  this  inheritance  we  have 
what  is  called  National  Character.  The 
Jew,  whether  in  Poland,  in  Vienna,  in 
London,  or  in  Paris,  never  altogether 
merges  his  original  peculiarities  in  that 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells.  He 
can  only  do  this  by  intermarriage,  which 
would  be  a  mingling  of  his  transmitted  or- 
ganization with  that  of  the  transmitted  or- 
ganization of  another  race.  This  is  the 
mystery  of  what  is  called  the  "  perman- 
ence of  races."  The  Mosaic  Arab  preser- 
ves all  the  features  and  moral  pecuharities 
of  his  race,  simply  because  he  is  a  descen- 
dant of  that  race,  and  not  a  descendant 
of  the  race  in  whose  cities  he  dwells. 
That  the  Jew  should  preserve  his  Judaic 
character  while  living  among  Austrians  or 
English,  is  little  more  remarkable  than 
that  the  Englishman  should  preserve  bis 
Anglo-Saxon  type  while  living-amongoxen 


♦  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  p.  526.  In  this 
work  Heritage,  for  the  first  time,  is  made  the  basis 
of  a  psychological  system  ;  and  we  especially  recom- 
mend any  reader  interested  in  the  present  article,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  a  treatise  in  every 
way  80  remarkable. 
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and  sheep ;  so  long  as  no  intermarriage 
takes  place,  no  important  change  in  the 
race  can  take  place,  because  a  race  is  sim- 
ply the  continual  transmission  of  organ- 
isms. The  Scotchman  "  caught  young," 
as  Johnson  wittily  said,  will  lose  some  of 
the  superficial  characteristics,  but  will  re- 
tain all  the  national  peculiarities  of  his 
race ;  and  so  will  the  Irishman.  "  We 
know,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  that  there  are 
warlike,  peaceful,  nomadic,  maritime, 
hunting,  conmiercial  races — races  that  are 
independent  or  slavish,  active  or  slothful ; 
we  know  that  many  of  these,  if  not  all, 
have  a  common  origin ;  and  hence  there 
can  be  no  question  that  these  varities  of 
disposition  nave  been  gradually  induced 
and  established  in  successive  generations, 
and  have  become  organic."  This,  indeed, 
is  evident  a  priori :  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  instincts  and  habits,  even  the  tri- 
fling peculiarities  of  an  individual,  have  a 
tendency  to  become  transmitted ,  and, 
what  is  true  of  the  individual,  is_  true  of 
the  race.* 

It  is  owing  to  the  transmission  of  inci- 
dentally acquired  characters  that  every 
great  movement  in  human  affairs  achieves 
much  more  than  its  immediate  object.  It 
tends  to  cultivate  the  race.  How  could 
that  new,  unheard-of  feeling  for  the  wive^ 
widows,  and  orphans  of  soldiers,  w:hich  so 
honorably  distmguished  the  war  just 
closed,  have  ever  arisen,  had  not  the  sym- 
pathetic feelings  of  the  race  been  cultiva- 
ted during  centuries  of  alow  revolution  ? 
How  could  Englishmen  manifest  their 
sturdy  political  mdependencc,  their  ine- 
radicable love  of  liberty  so  strikingly  con- 
trasted vrith  the  want  of  that  feeling  in 
other  nations,  had  not  our  whole  history 
been  one  bequeathed  struggle  against  the 
encroachments  of  governments?  It  is, 
however,  needless  to  continue :  whenever 
we  look  in  physiological,  psychological^ 
or  sociological  questions,  we  are  certain  to 
observe  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  He- 
reditary Transmission. 


*  If.  Goese,  in  a  recently  published  ^'  Essai  sur 
les  Deformations  artificielles  du  Cr^e**  (Geneva^ 
1S55),  shows  that  the  forms  artificially  hnpressed  on 
the  skull  during  successive  generations  tend  to  be- 
come hereditary,  and  that,  consequently,  we  must 
assign  less  value  than  has  beea  hiUierto  assigned  to 
those  characteristics  of  distinct  races  which  the  forms 
of  the  tkuU  have  supplied. 
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Few  lives  have  been  more  active,  and 
more  fruitful  of  results  than  was  that  of 
Daniel  De  Foe.  He  was  a  hero  from  the 
day  he  left  school  at  Newington,  till  he 
died  full  of  years  and  worn  by  poverty. 
But  he  had  to  share  the  fate  that  many 
not  less  noble  men  had  experienced  before 
and  have  toiled  under  since  his  time.  His 
heroism  was  misunderstood.  His  moral 
constitution,  like  his  wit,  was  beyond  his 
era,  and  he  was  doomed  to  undergo  the  ill 
as  well  as  the  good  of  that  fortune.  Ene- 
mies hated  him,  and  friends  mistrusted 
him.  In  his  life  he  without  doubt  knew 
many  who  admired  him,  like  honest  Dun- 
ton,  for  his  honesty,  his  subtlety,  his  dar- 
ing, and  his  perseverance,  but  very  few 
were  the  educated  men  who  sincerely 
wished  him  well.  He  has  been  dead  over 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  has  now 
plenty  of  defenders,  —  Hazlitt,  Lamb, 
Forsterl  What  living  (much  more  dead) 
man  can  want  more  applauders?  We 
may  wonder  if^  in  the  unknown  land,  he 
takes  pleasure  in  thinking  how  he  has 
been  righted.  Perhaps  he  looks  on  and 
says,  "1  knew  it  would  be  so ;"  or  maybe 
he  mutters,  "  a  pity  these  pleasant  com- 
pliments did  not  come  a  hundred  and 
nf^y  years  sooner — at  Guildhall  and  St. 
James's." 

Daniel  De  Foe  was  bom  in  1661,  in  the 
narish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  His  grand- 
mher  was  a  substantial  yeoman  at  Elton, 
rich  enough  to  keep  hounds.  His  father 
carried  on  the  degrading  vocation  of  a 
butcher.  So  did  Wolsey's  father.  Mrs. 
Nickleby  asks  how  this  comes,  whether 
there  may  not  be  something  in  the  suet. 
The  butcher,  however,  did  his  utmost  to 
be  a  good  man ;  he  was  a  rigid  dissenter, 
and  died  rich. 

Daniel  was  early  indoctrinated  into  the 
religious  principles  of  his  parents,  by  the 
Presbyterian  Dr.  Annesley,  the  ejected 
parson  of  Cripplegate.  It  was  a  common 
thing  in  that  age  for  clergymen  to  relin- 
quisE    their    benefices    rather    than   act 


against  conscience,  and  their  doing  so  was 
held  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  now  such 
a  divine  is  a  rarity,  and  newspapers  en- 
large on  him  as  a  miracle  of  probity.  This 
^ood  doctor  inspired  his  pupil  with  no 
little  fervor  for  the  gospel  A  panic 
spread  amongst  God-fearing  nonconform- 
ists that  the  arm  of  the  law  would  strip 
them  of  their  bibles ;  so  forthwith,  all  the 
country  over,  there  were  simple  femilies 
hard  at  work  making  copies  of  the  scrip- 
tures, so  that  if  the  printed  word  should 
be  taken  from  them,  they  might  still  have 
the  blessed  books  in  manuscript.  Little 
Dan,  then  quite  a  child,  copied  out  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  then — stuck 
&st.  Poor  little  Dan!  Cannot  one  see 
at  this  day  his  inked  finger-nails,  and 
imagine  how  his  wee  hands  ached  ?  Per- 
haps, moreover,  when  the  young  scribe 
stopped,  and  said  he  caiUd  not  go  on 
further.  Pastor  Annesley  reproved  hirp 
and  called  him  luketoarm/ 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  Daniel  De  Foe 
(or  Foe  as  he  was  then  called,)  entered 
the  once  famous  dissenting  academy  at 
Newington;  and  after  four  years'  study 
left  that  nursery,  by  no  means  a  good 
classic — ^which  of  course  he  would  have 
been  had  he  been  educated  at  Oxford. 

At  twenty-one  years,  he  dipped  his  pen 
in  the  ink,  and  sat  down  to  do  battle. 
The  title  of  his  book  ran:  "Speculum 
Crape-gownorum;  or,  a  Looking-glass  for 
the  young  Academics,  new  foyled,  etc. 
By  a  guide  to  the  Inferior  Clergie.  Lon- 
don: 1682."  Roger  L'Estrange,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  "  Guide  to  the  Inferior 
Clergy,"  was  deeply  obhged  by  the  atten- 
tion. "  Oh,  pray,  don't  mention  it," 
Daniel  replied,  "  one  good  turn  deserves 
another." 

Hiis  was  in  1682.  Richard  Steele  and 
Addison  were  respectively  about  eleven 
and  ten  years  of  age. 

In  1686,  Charles  H.  died.  By  this 
event  De  Foe  was  doubtless  not  a  little 
affected.    A  clear-headed,  sagacious  young 
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man,  of  pure  manners,  and  enthusiastic 
for  religious  liberty,  was  one  likely  to 
cherish  a  lively  affection  for  a  perjured 
roue.  Doubtless  when  he  read  Mrs, 
Behn's  elegy  on  the  sainted  Charles  he 
formed  a  due  estimate  of  its  merits. 

'Tis  June,  1685.  King  James  and  non- 
resistance  have  scarcely  been  preached  up 
in  the  London  pulpits,  when  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  lands  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire. 
In  the  Duke's  army  is  Daniel  Foe.  Any- 
thing to  knock  down  the  enemies  of  reU- 
gious  Hberty. 

That  contest  ended  in  favor  of  the  worse 
fidde;  and  the  land  was  cJuistened  and  cor- 
rected for  its  inapiety,  by  its  divinely  ap- 
pointed ruler.    Daniel  Foe  escaped  to  the 
Continent.     Where  he  went,  one  cannot 
exactly  say.    But  he  was,  ere  he  died, 
what  was  accounted  in  those  times  a  very 
travelled  man,  being  familiar  with  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain.     On  returning  from 
foreign  lands,  which  he  did  after  an  absence 
of  not  many  months,  he  either  commenced 
or  resumed  business  as  a  hose-&ctor,  in 
Freeman's-court,  Comhill.    His  political 
enemies  deemed  this  a  highly  comtempti- 
ble  proceeding.    What,  sell  stockings  be- 
hind a  counter?    Pope  and  Gay  shud- 
dered at  the  thought;    Swift,  who  had 
never  occupied  a  position  lower  than  that 
of  a  menial  in  a  great  man's  house,  gave  a 
grin  of  contempt ;  and  a  pack  of  ignorant 
rogues,  who  tried  to   cover  their  moral 
turpitude  under  the  name  of  literature, 
and  who  had  not  among  them  a  decent 
pair   of  stockings,  wrote  unfframmatical 
doggrel  on  the  hose-fector's  degradation. 
De  Foe,  probably  only  out  of  pure  mischief 
and  just  to  give  his  pursuers  the  slip  for  a 
few  seconds,  replied,  "But,  I  don't  sell 
stockings.     You're  in  the  wrong,  gentle- 
men; I  am  not  so  base  a  thing  as  a  retail 
dealer,  but  a    negociator    between    the 
manu&cturer  and  the  small  merchant." 
"Just  hearken  to  him,"  exclaimed  the 
gentlemen  who  a  day  before  had  said  any- 
body ought  to  blush  to  deal  in  stockings, 
etc.,  "just  hearken  to  him  I     The  man  is 
ashamed  of  his  calling."    It  was  also  about 
this  time  De  Foe  put  the  prefix  of  De 
before  his  name.    What  led  him  to  do  so 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.    Probably  he 
fimced  De  made  Foe  sound  prettier.    This 
step  again  brought  on  him  a  vast  amount 
of  ridicule ;  although  it  was  then  the  cus- 
tom for  gentlemen  to  alter  the  spelling  of 
their  names,  to  put  in  an  a  or  take  it  out, 


just  as  the  whim  took  them.  We  could 
point  to  manv  unaffected  and  honorable 
gentlemen  oi  that  time,  who  changed 
from  one  mode  of  spelling  their  names  to 
another,  much  in  tne  same  way  as  they 
might  take  a  new  wine  into  favor  for 
habitual  drinking. 

In  1688,  he  becomes  a  liveryman  of 
London. 

In  1688  also,  other  events,  almost  as  im- 
portant, take  place.  William  the  Third 
lands,  and  James,  king  of  England,  Jt^r^ 
dimnOj  runs  away.  The  young  London 
trader  was  up  again.  On  to  the  death  for 
freedom  of  thought !  He  was  one  of  those 
who  guarded  William  at  Henley,  and  in 
1689  he  rode  among  the  guard  of  honor 
who  surrounded  William  and  Mary  when 
they  paid  a  visit  to  the  city.  The  great 
William  had  a  cordial  admiration  for  his 
sagacious,  active,  and  truly  noble  subject. 
The  hose-fiictor  participated  largely  in  the 
secret  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  was 
honored  with  employment  on  more  than 
one  important  service. 

Just  about,  and  for  some  time  after  the 
revolution,  Defoe  resided  at  Tooting, 
where  he  was  surrounded  with  the  signs 
of  prosperity,  and  moreover  kept  nis 
coach.  At  Tooting  he  exerted  himself 
successftiUy  to  bring  the  dissenters  of  the 
place  into  a  regular  congregation.  At  this 
period  of  his  life  he  was  involved  in  com- 
mercial affairs — as  a  city  man  on  Comhill, 
as  a  Spanish  merchant  (or  peddlar,  as  his 
opponents  suggested),  and  as  a  large  pro- 
prietor in  the  tile-kiln  and  brick-kiln  works 
at  Tilbury,  Essex.  The  exact  points  of 
time  when  he  entered  into  these  two  latter 
speculations  cannot  be  fixed. 

Severe  reverses  in  business  soon  befel 
him — ^from  what  cause  it  cannot  be  said, 
but  certainly  not  from  want  of  industry  on 
his  Dart.  In  1692,  he  fidled;  and  retired 
to  Bristol  to  be  for  a  while  out  of  the  way 
of  his  creditors.  It  is  by  the  world's  treat- 
ment of  a  man  when  in  adversity  that  we 
best  see  some  features  of  his  character. 
Creditors  neither  are  nor  ever  have  been 
a  very  merciftil  class  of  men ;  but  Defoe's, 
so  high  a  sense  had  they  of  his  honor,  took 
his  personal  security  for  the  amount  of 
composition  on  his  debts.  But  being 
legodly  freed  from  liabilities  was  with  De- 
foe very  different  from  being  moraUy 
liberated.  A  large  portion  of  his  labori- 
ous existence  was  devoted  to  discharging 
debts  froin  which  his  composition  had  in 


the  eye  of  the  law  absolved  him.  No  less 
a  aura  than  £12,000,  earned  by  continued 
labor,  did  be  thus  pay  away. 

From  1695  to  1609  he  had  the  post  of 
acconntant  to  the  conmussioners  of  the 
glass  duty. 

In  the  January  of  ITOI,  appeared  one 
of  his  most  famous  productions,  "The 
True-bom  Englishman,"  a  satire  of  the 
first  order  of  merit.  Rugged  tbe  verse 
is  without  doubt,  but  the  language  is  as 
manly  as  the  sentiment,  and  me  sarcasm 
is  sharp  as  a  needle,  pierces  to  the  marrow, 
and  then  bums  like  caustic. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  two  first  lines 
of  a  poem  will  usually  show  whether  it  is 
worth  reading.  The  two  first  of  "The 
True-bom  Englishman,"  are 


Let  the  reader  continue,— Or  rather, 
with  the  poem  before  him,  let  him  discon- 
tinue reading  if  he  can.  Many  couplets 
will  cling  to  the  least  tenacions  memory ; 
— such  as 

Great  Ikmilies  of  yesterday  we  show, 

And  lords  whose  pKrents  were,  the  Lord  knows 

The  poem  sold  rapidly.  The  author 
published  nine  editions,  and  it  was  issued 
to  the  world  twelve  times  without  his  con- 
currence. Of  the  cheaper  numbers  80,000 
were  sold.  Englishmen  learned,  and  with 
fair  grace  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the 
lesson,  that  their  national  extraction  in- 
stead of  being  pure,  was  obscure  and  con- 
fused in  the  extreme.  Never  again  were 
Dutchmen  sneered  at  for  not  being  Tme- 
bom  Englishmen. 

In  March,  1 702,  the  great  King  William 
died.  Times  were  now  to  chuige.  In- 
tolerant churchmen  were  to  gain  a  passing 
ascendancy,  and  conscientious  dissenters 
were  to  be  persecuted.  At  this  crisis  De- 
foe sent  forth  his  most  notorious,  and, 
perhaps,  his  most  brilliant  poUtical  pam- 
phlet— the  "  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis- 
senters ;  a  Proposal  for  tbe  establishment 
of  the  church.  London:  1702."  Those 
who  have  studied  the  powers  of  irony  dis- 
played in  this  and  other  similar  writings 
of  Defoe,  will  not,  however  much  they 
continue  to  admire  Gulliver's  Travels,  be 
inoKBcd  to  rate  the  Dean's  irony  as  pre- 
ennnest  for  originality.    Bnt  irony  is  a 
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dangerous  weapon  to  use.  What  with 
fools  who  cannot,  and  rogues  who  wiU  not 
understand,  it  too  frequently  wounds  him 
who  wields  it  not  less  than  those  against 
whom  it  is  employed.  "  But  conader, 
my  dear  lad,  that  fools  cannot  distinguish 
this — and  that  knaves  will  not,"  said  Eu- 
senius  to  Yorick,  Sound  churchmen  were 
delighted  with  the  barbarous  proposals, 
found  in  "  the  shortest  way,"  for  tbe 
treatmentofnon-conformistsjgraveclergy- 
men  said  the  book  ought  to  be  bonnd 
with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  dissen- 
ters were  not  less  auected — ^but  in  a  dif- 
ferent way :  in  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  tract  they  saw  only  a  blood-thirsty  foe. 
At  last  the  secret  was  discovered; — the 
churchmen  were  fiirioua  at  the  blow  they 
had  received,  so  deeply  humiliating  to 
them  as  Christians  and  people  of  intelli- 
gence ;  the  dissenters  were  far  fix)m  being 
pleased — they  could  not  forgive  their  tid- 
vocate  the  possession  of  talents  so  supierior 
to  their  own ;  and  they  never  ceased  to 
remember  with  bitterness  the  ridicule  they 
had  incurred  by  being  hoaxed  6j/  their 
own  hoax.  But  though  the  churchmen 
were  the  laughingstocK  of  all  but  their 
own  partisans,  they  were  powerful,  and 
had  the  means  of  vengeance  m  their  hands. 
Let  us  read  the  London  Gazette,  Jan. 
10th,  1702-3: 

"Whereas  Daniel  De  Foe,  alias  De  Fooe,  ia 
charged  with  writing  a  scandalous  and  seditious 
pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters;"  he  is  a  middle-sized,  spare  man, 
about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion, 
and  dark  orown-colored  hair,  but  wears  ■  wig ; 
a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a 
large  mole  near  his  mouth ;  was  bom  in  London, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  hose-fkctor  in  Free- 
man's-yard,  in  Corn-hill,  and  now  is  owner  of 
the  brick  and  pantile  works  near  Tilbur;  Fort, 
in  Essex :  whoever  shall  discover  the  said  Daniel 
De  Foe  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  secre- 
taries of  state,  or  any  of  her  Hajesty's  justices 
of  the  peace,  so  as  be  may  be  apprehended,  shall 
have  a  reward  of  fl(^  pounds,  which  her  Ma- 
jesty has  ordered  immediately  to  b«  pud  on  such 
discovery." 

Defoe  having  disappeared  fi'om  the 
storm,  the  booKseller  and  printer  were 
taken  into  custody.  On  this  the  author 
surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  On  February  24th,  1703,  he 
was  indicted  for  libdling  the  Tory  party, 
and  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  tbe 
following  Jnly ;  be  was  found  guilty,  and 
tbe  sentence  was,  that  he  shouM  pay  200 
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marks  to  the  Queen  ;  stand  three  times  in 
the  pillory;  be  imprisoned  dui*ing  the 
Queen's  pleasure  ;  and  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behavior  for  seven  years. 

It  may  not  be  omitted,  moreover,  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  February  25th, 
1702-3,  resolved  with  regard  to  "The 
Shortest  Way,"  "that  this  book,  being 
fuU  of  fiUse  and  scandalous  reflections  on 
this  parliament,  and  tending  to  promote 
sedition,  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  to-morrow,  in  New 
Palace-yard."  Poor  book  I  Poor  honor- 
able members !  TBey  little  thought  what 
was  the  principal  thing  that  fire  destroyed ! 

Let  us  now  read  the  London  Gazette^ 
No.  3936,  Thursday,  July  29th,  to  Mon- 
day, August  2nd,  1703:  "London,  July 
31st.  On  the  29th  instant,  Daniel  Foe, 
alias,  De  Foe,  stood  in  the  pillory  before 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  Corn-hill,  as  he 
did  yesterday  near  the  conduit  in  Cheap- 
side,  and  this  day  at  Temple-bar,"  &c.  <fcc. 
But  to  the  great  mortification  of  enthu- 
siastic admirers  of  religious  intolerance, 
the  mob  did  not  annoy  this  hose-factor 
when  exposed  in  the  pillory,  but  closing 
round  hiili  protected  him  from  all  annoy- 
ance— sang  his  songs  in  compliment  to 
him,  drank  his  health,  and  pelted  him — 
not  with  rotten  eggs,  but  with  flowers. 
Really  and  truly,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  all  the  bigoted  ecclesiastics  of  the 
kingdom  were  the  ones  pilloried,  and  not 
the  courageous  writer.  Pope  wrote  in  the 
Dunciad : 

"  Earless  on  high  stood  unahashed  De  Foe." 

But  the  poet  lived  to  repent  the  line, 
and  to  learn  (to  use  the  happy  words  of 
an  eminent  author)  that  in  attempting  to 
murder  he  had  committed  suicide.  Swift 
named  Defoe  as  "  the  fellow  that  was  pil- 
loried :  I  forget  his  name :"  but  a  cruel 
punishment  was  in  store  for  that  selfish, 
bad,  dishonest  man.  The  martyr  himself 
wrote,  while  in  Newgate,  an  ode  to  the 
pillory,  containing  the  following  lines : 

"  Hail !  hi*roglyphick  state  machine, 
Condemned  to  punish  fancy  in : 
Men,  that  are  men,  can  in  thee  feel  no  pain, 
And  all  thy  insignificance  disdain. 
Contempt,  that  false  new  word  for  shame, 
Is  without  crime  an  empty  name — 
A  shadow  to  amuse  mankind. 
But  never  frights  the  wise  or  well-fixed  mind ; 
Virtue  despises  himian  scorn 
And  scandals  innocence  adorn.*' 


This  trial  stripped  Defoe  of  £3,600, 
again  reducing  him,  with  a  wife  and  femily, 
to  penury.  But  while  in  prison  he  worked 
hard.  The  greater  the  difiSculties  around 
him,  the  greater  became  the  man.  He 
commenced  his  newspaper,  "  the  Review^'* 
the  parent  of  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  Ram- 
bler. At  first  it  only  came  out  twice  a 
week;  but  soon  an  additional  weekly 
number  was  added.  Of  this  periodical, 
Defoe  was  the  sole  writer.  In  prison  and 
out  of  prison,  in  sickness  and  health,  he 
supplied  the  papers :  an  unparalelled  in- 
stance of  industry !  But  this  was  only  a 
portion,  and  a  small  one,  of  his  toil.  Be- 
sides "  the  RevUw^'*  which  lasted  for  thir- 
teen years,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  separate  works  —  poems, 
novels,  political  essays,  histories,  and  ex- 
positions of  moral  Questions — unquestion- 
ably came  from  his  pen;  and  fifty-two 
more  are,  with  sufi&cient  reason,  attributed 
to  him.  But  a  change  in  his  lot  is  at  hand. 

In  1704,  he  is  released  from  prison  by 
the  influence  of  Harley. 

In  1705,  he  is  sent  abroad  by  Harley  on 
a  secret  mission. 

In  1 706,  he  makes  the  first  of  a  series  of 
visits  to  Scotland,  to  negociate  and  for- 
ward the  Union ;  in  bringing  about  which 
admirable  measure  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental. 

In  1708,  he  entered  Godolphin's  ser- 
vice—that is,  he  remained  in  the  Queen's, 
with  Harley's  warm  approval. 

Again  he  is  indicted  for  writings,  the 
only  fault  of  which  was,  that  they  were 
addressed  to  blockheads  and  dishonest 
men.  Again  he  has  to  pay  dear  for  his 
indulgence  in  irony.  He  is  fined  £800  and 
thrown  into  Newgate.  But  after  a  few 
months  confinement,  he  is  released,  Nov- 
ember, 1713. 

In  July,  1714,  Anne  dies;  and  with  her 
death,  a  pension  Defoe  had  received  for 
his  services  in  Scotland  ceases. 

In  1715,  Defoe  retired  from  political 
life,  and  took  his  farewell  to  party-strife  in 
"  an  Appeal  to  honor  and  justice,  though 
it  be  of  his  worst  enemies.  By  Daniel  De 
Foe.  Being  a  true  account  of  his  conduct 
in  public  affairs.  London,  1716."  While 
he  was  employed  in  revising  the  work,  he 
was  struck  with  apoplexy. 

But  soon  the  lion-nearted  man  revived, 
and  he  was  at  work  again  with  his  pen. 

In  1719  (when  the  author  was  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age)  appeared  Robinson 
Crusoe. 
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From  his  retirement,  from  the  arena  of 
politics,  history  says  little  of  him,  save 
that  which  his  immortal  works  tell  ns.  In 
1724  he  was  living  in  opulence  and  with 
dignity,  at  a  house  in  Church  street,  New- 
ington,  which  is  at  the  present  day  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  as  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  celebrated  writer  and  patriot. 
He  was  then  a  hale,  hearty,  old  gentle- 
man,—distressed  certainly  oy  bodily  ail- 
ments, but  with  a  vigorous  intellect,  and 
a  heart  kindly  as  ever.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  one  Thomas  Webb  wrote: 
^^  And  poor  distressed  I,  left  alone,  and  no 
one  to  so  and  speak  to,  save  only  Mr. 
Defoe,  who  hath  acted  a  noble  and  gener- 
ous part  towards  me  and  my  poor  children. 
The  Lord  reward  him  and  his  with  the 
blessings  of  the  upper  and  nether  spring, 
and  with  the  blessings  of  his  basket  and 
store." 

A  fresh  reverse  comes.  And  in  1730, 
the  aged  Defoe  is  in  a  debtors'  prison. 

Yet  another  blow  ; — ^the  steel  enters  to 
the  heart.  His  son,  in  whom  he  trusted, 
dishonors  his  name !  Let  us  read  Defoe^s 
letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Baker,  the 
celebrated  naturalist : 


"  Dear  Mr.  Baker, 

**  I  have  your  very  kind  and  affectionate  let- 
ter of  the  Ist,  hut  not  come  to  my  hand  till  the 
10th ;  where  it  had  been  delayed  I  know  not,  as 
your  kind  manner,  and  kinder  thought  firom 
which  it  flows  (for  I  take  all  you  say  as  I  believe 
you  to  be,  sincere  and  Nathaniel-uke,  without 
guile),  was  a  particular  satisfaction  to  me ;  so 
the  stop  of  a  letter,  however  it  happened,  de- 
prived me  of  that  cordial  too  many  days,  con- 
sidering how  much  I  stood  in  need  of  it,  to  sup- 
port a  mind  sinking  under  the  weight  of  an 
affliction  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  and  look- 
ing on  myself  as  abandoned  of  every  comfort, 
every  firiend,  and  every  relative,  except  such 
only  as  are  able  to  give  me  no  assistance. 

I  am  sorry  you  should  say  at  the  beginning  of 
of  your  letter  you  were  debarred  seeing  me. 
Depend  on  my  sincerity  for  this :  I  am  fiur  from 
debarring  you.    On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a 

r eater  comfort  to  me  than  any  I  now  enjoy,  that 
could  have  your  agreeable  visits  with  safety, 
and  could  see  both  you  and  my  dearest  Sophia, 
could  it  be  without  giving  her  the  grief  of  see- 
ing her  &ther  in  terubru,  and  under  the  load  of 
insupportable  sorrows.  I  am  sorry  I  must  open 
my  griefs  so  &r  as  to  tell  her,  it  is  not  the  blow 
1  received  from  a  wicked,  perjured,  contemptible 
enemy  that  has  broken  in  upon  my  spirit; 
which,  as  she  well  knows,  has  carried  me  on 
throuo^h  greater  disasters  than  these.  But  it  has 
been  the  injustice,  unkindness,  and,  I  must  say, 
inhuman  dealing  of  my  own  son,  which  has  both 
ruined  my  fiinuly,  and,  in  a  word,  has  broken 


my  heart ;  and  as  I  am  at  this  time  under  a  very 
heavy  weight  of  illness,  which  I  think  will  be  a 
fever,  I  take  this  occasion  to  vent  my  grief  in  the 
breasts  who  I  know  wiU  make  a  prudent  use  of 
it,  and  tell  you,  nothing  but  this  has  conquot^ 
or  could  conquer  me.    St  tu^  Brute,   I  depended 
upon  him — I  trusted  him — I  gave  up  my  two 
dear,  unprovided  children  into  his  hands ;  bat 
he  has  no  compassion,  and  suffers  them  and 
their  poor  dying  mother  to  beg  their  bread  at 
his  door,  ana  to  crave,  as  if  it  were  an  alms — 
what  he  is  bound  under  hand  and  seal,  and 
by  the  most  sacred  promises  to  supply  them 
with — himself  at  the  same  time  living  in  a  pro- 
fusion of  plenty.    It  is  too  niuch  for  me.    JBz- 
cuse  my  infirmity ;  I  can  say  no  more ;  my  heart 
is  too  full.     I  only  ask  one  thing  of  you  as  a 
dying  request.    Stand  by  them  when  I  am  gone, 
and  let  them  not  be  wronged  while  he  is  able  to 
do  them  right     Stand  by  them  as  a  brother ;  and 
if  you  have  anything  within  you  owing  to  my 
memory,  who  have  bestowed  on  you  the  best 
gift  I  had  to  give,  let  them  not  be  injured  and 
trampled  on  by  false  pretences  and  unnatural 
reflections.     I  hope  they  will  want  no  help  but 
that  of  comfort  and  counsel ;  but  that  they  will 
indeed  want,  being  too  easie  to  be  inanaged  by 
words  and  promises. 

**  It  adds  to  my  grief  that  it  is  so  difficult  for 
for  me  to  see  you.  I  am  at  a  distance  from 
London,  in  Kent ;  nor  have  I  a  lodging  in  London, 
nor  have  I  been  at  that  place  in  the  Old  Bailey 
since  I  wrote  you  I  was  removed  from  it  At 
present  I  am  weak,  having  had  some  fits  of  a 
fever  that  have  left  me  low.  But  those  things 
much  more. 

^'^  I  have  not  seen  son  or  daughter,  wife  or  child, 
many  weeks,  and  know  not  which  way  to  see 
them.  They  dare  not  come  by  water,  and  by 
land  here  is  no  coach,  and  I  know  not  what  to 
do. 

"I  would  say  (I  hope)  with  comfort,  that  'tis 
yet  well.  I  am  so  near  my  iourney's  end,  and 
am  hastening  to  the  place  where  the  weary  are 
at  rest,  and  where  the  wicked  ceased  to  trouble : 
be  it  that  the  passage  is  rough,  and  the  day 
stormy,  by  what  way  soever  He  please  to  bring 
me  to  the  end  of  it,  I  desire  to  finish  life  with 
this  temper  of  soul  in  all  cases.  Te  Duem  lau- 
damus. 

**  It  adds  to  my  grief  that  I  must  never  see  the 
pledge  of  your  mutual  love,  my  little  grandson. 
Give  him  my  blessing,  and  may  he  be  to  you 
both  your  joy  in  youth  and  your  comfort  in  age, 
and  never  add  a  sigh  to  your  sorrow.  But, 
alas !  that  is  not  to  be  expected  Kiss  my  dear 
Sophy  once  more  for  me ;  and  if  I  must  see  her 
no  more,  tell  her  this  is  from  a  father,  that  loved 
her  above  all  his  comforts  to  his  last  breath. — 
Your  unhappy 

D.  F. 
"  About  two  miles  from  Greenwich,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Aug.  12,  1780.*' 


Th6  brave  old  man's  work  was  almost 
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accomplished.  His  sufferings  were  at  their 
bitterest ;  but,  thank  God !  near  their  ter- 
mination. 

To  the  very  last  he  appears  to  have 
exerted  himseUl  At  the  close  of  1729,  he 
was  engaged  on  a  work  of  imagination, 
sending  revised  sheets  to  his  publisher, 
asking  pardon  for  a  delay  in  returning 
them,  caused  by  "  exceeding  illness,"  and 
promifling  to  be  prompt  witTi  the  remain- 
der.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  last 
effort  was  ever  published.  The  manuscript 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dawson  Tur- 
ner, of  Suffolk. 

On  April  24,  1731,  he  was  taken  by 
death  in  Rope-makers'-alley,  Moorfields, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate — 
the  same  parish  in  which  be  first  drew  the 
breath  of  life.  Whether  he  expired  in  a 
decent  lodgmg,  or  m  a  dismal  garret— 
whether  alone,  or  tended  in  his  last  mo- 
ments by  his  wife  and  children,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  Parish  Register  con- 
tains the  fuUest  account  extant  of  his  in- 
terment :  "  1 73 1,  Daniel  Defoe,  gentleman. 
To  Tindall's  (Lethargy),  Ajjril  .26."  Tin- 
dall's  was  the  general  burial-ground  for 
Dissenters. 

A  twin^  shakes  the  nerves  as  we  read 
that  ambiguous  word  gentleman.  It  is 
such  a  pretty  title  to  give  Daniel  Defoe. 

The  man  who  when  a  beardless  youth, 
saw  the  truth,  and  fearlessly  declared  it — 
who  risked  his  life  for  what  he  felt  to  be 
his  duty — who  fought  zealously,  and  with- 
out hunting,  for  freedom,  and  was,  with- 
out doubt,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  for  the  preservation  of  our 
national  religion — for  in  those  days  of 
peril,  when  the  weight  of  a  feather  would 
at  times  have  turned  the  balance  in  fevor 
of  Romanism,  Protestantism  was  guarded 
not  by  the  Anglican  priesthood  (tor  they 
betrayed  her),  but  by  the  great  champions 
of  spiritual  freedom,  the  Noncomformists 
— ^the  man  who  labored  effectually  in  con- 
solidating the  sister  countries  of  England 
and  Scotland ;  who  was  the  cause  of  in- 
numerable social  reforms,  amongst  which 
the  removal  of  the  abuses  of  the  sanctuary 
at  Whitefriars  (Alsatia),  and  the  Mint, 
may  be  mentioned ;  who  raised  his  voice 
against  the  cruelties  of  slavery,  devised 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  poor, 
and  continually  urged  that  woman,  so 
formed  by  nature  to  elevate  man,  should 
be  raised  from  the  depths  of  ignorance, 
which  was  her  lot  in  most  cases ;  the  man 
who  tried  so  many  fields  of  literature,  and 


gained  distinction  in  them  all;  he  who, 
honorable,  singlehearted,  fierce  in  the 
day  of  battle,  was  worthy  the  regard  and 
confidence  of  England's  last  great  king, 
William  III. — ^was  Daniel  Defoe,  gentle- 
man! 

Not  many  insights  do  we  get  into  Do- 
foe's  domestic  life.  He  was  married  twice ; 
firstly,  to  Mary ;  and,  secondly,  to  Susan- 
nah, but  the  maiden  surname  of  neither  ib 
known.  In  the  year  1706,  he  had  seven 
children ;  but  in  1707,  his  daughter  Mar- 
tha died.  One  son,  Daniel  Defoe,  emi- 
grated to  Carolina,  carrying  with  him,  as 
his  fether's  representative,  a  liberal  con- 
tribution to  that  stock  of  Anglo-Saxon 
intellect  (or  true^om  Miglish  !)  that  has 
made  our  Transatlantic  cousins  (of  whom 
we  are  so  naturally  proud)  a  nation  be- 
loved and  honored  wherever  our  common 
tongue  is  spoken.  Another  son,  Bernard, 
took  the  name  of  Norton,  and  was  men- 
tioned by  Pope  in  the  "  Dunciad."  He 
was  editor  of  "The  Flying  Post,"  and 
was  the  author  of  "  A  Complete  Diction- 
ary, by  B.  N.  Defoe,  Gent.,  1735,"  a 
"  Memoir  of  the  House  of  Orange,"  and 
"The  Life  of  Alderman  Barber."  The 
daughters  managed  to  recover  their  pro- 
perty from  their  despicable  brother,  and 
settled  comfortably  in  Life — Hannah  as  a 
maiden  lady,  Henrietta  as  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  of  condition.  Sophia's  (Mrs. 
Baker's)  son  lived  to  be  the  author  of 
"  The  Companion  to  the  Play-house."    A 

freat  grandson  of  Defoe  was  hanged  at 
'ybum,  Jan.  2,  1771 ;  and  another  great 
grandson  was,  in  1787,  cook  on  the 
Savage  sloop-of-war.  These  two  last,  we 
may  presume,  were  the  descendants  of  the 
wretch  who,  whilst  "  living  in  a  profu- 
sion of  plenty,"  allowed  his  mother  and 
sisters  to  be  in  want  I  From  this  branch 
came  "  the  poor  descendant  from  Defoe," 
to  support  whose  old  age  there  has  lately 
been  an  appeal  to  the  charitable  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times, 

In  what  estimation  are  we  to  hold  De- 
foe as  a  writer  of  fiction  ?  And  for  what 
is  the  English  novel  indebted  to  him? 
The  latter  question  can  be  answered  in  a 
few  words  and  with  great  precision.  De- 
foe brought  into  the  domain  of  imagina- 
tive prose-writing  graphic  descriptions  of 
scenes,  events  and  mental  emotions,  and 
quick,  pointed  conversations. 

Colonel  Jack,  a  poor  miserable  little 
beggar  boy  (if  miserable  may  be  applied 
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to  an  nrclmi  with  good  health  and  Bpirits), 
comes  into  possesaioii  of  £5  as  hia  share 
of  a  plunder  he  has  achieved  with  an- 
other and  an  older  lad.     Hear  his  story : 

"  Nothing  coutd  be  more  perplexing  than  this 
money  was  to  me  all  that  night  I  carried  it  in 
my  hand  a  good  while,  for  it  was  in  gold,  all  but 
Amrteen  shillinga ;  and  that  is  to  say,  it  was  four 
guineaa,  and  that  fourteen  shillings  was  more 
difScnlt  to  carry  than  the  four  guineas.  At  last 
I  sat  down  and  pulled  off  one  of  my  shoes,  and 
put  the  four  guineas  in  that;  but  after!  had 
gone  awhile,  my  shoe  hurt  mc,  so  I  could  not 
go ;  so  I  was  min  to  sit  down  again,  and  take  it 
out  of  my  shoe,  and  carry  it  in  my  hand;  then 
I  found  a  dirty  linen  rag  in  the  street,  and  I 
took  that  up  and  wrapped  it  all  together,  and 
carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.  I  have  often  since  i 
heard  people  say,  when  they  have  been  talking 
of  money  tiiat  Uiey  could  not  get  in,  I  wish  I  i 
had  it  in  a  foul  clout;  in  truth  I  had  mine 
in  a  foul  clout;  for  it  was  foul  according' 
to  the  lett«r  of  that  saying,  but  it  served  me  till  | 
I  came  to  a  convenient  place,  and  then  I  sat  | 
down  and  washed  the  cloth  in  the  kemiel,  and 
80  put  my  money  in  again." 

The  boy  carries  the  money  to  his  lodg- 
ing, and  lies  down  to  sleep,  with  tiis  hand, 
dntcliing  it,  he  thrust  it  into  his  bosom. 

"Every  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I 
diould  dream  that  my  money  was  lost,  and  start 
like  one  frightened;  then,  finding  it  fast  in  my 
hand,  try  to  go  asleep  agiun,  but  could  not  for 
a  long  while,  theii  drop  and  start  again.  At 
last  a  fancy  came  into  my  head,  that  if  I  fell  < 
■sleep,  I  should  dream  of  the  money,  and  talk 
of  it  in  my  sleep,  and  t«ll  I  had  money ; 
which  if  I  Rhould  do,  and  one  of  the  rogues 
should  bear  me,  they  would  pick  it  out  of  my 
bosom,  and  of  my  hand,  too,  without  waking 
me ;  and  after  that  thought  I  could  not  sleep  a  ' 
wink  more ;  so  I  passed  the  night  over  in  care  j 
and  anxiety  enough ;  and,  this,  1  mar  safely  say, 
was  the  first  night's  Test  that  I  lost  by  the  cares 
of  this  life  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches."         j 


When  day  came,  he  wandered  towards 
Stepney,  turning  in  his  mind  what  he 
■hould  do  with  his  wealth  ;  and  at  last  sit- 
ting down  and  crying  in  his  porplesity. 
Then  he  rises  and  goes  in  search  of  a  tree 
to  liide  it  in. 

"  I  crossed  the  road  at  Mile  End ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  went  down  a  lane  thatgoes 
to  the  Blind  Beggar's  at  Bethnal-green,  When 
I  came  a  little  way  over  the  lane,  I  found  a  foot- 
path over  the  flelds,  and  in  those  fields  several 
trees  fur  my  turn  as  I  thought:  at  last  one  tree 
had  •  little  hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  my 
KBch,  aud  1  climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it ;  and 
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when  I  came  there,  I  put  my  hand  in,  and 

found,  as  I  thought,  a  place  very  fit ;  so  I  placed 
my  treasure  there,  and  was  mighty  well  satis- 
I  fied  with  it;  but,  behold,  putting  my  hand  in 
again,  to  lay  it  more  conunodiously,  as  ] 
thought,  of  a  sudden  it  slipped  away  from  me, 
and  1  found  the  tree  was  hollow,  and  my  little 

Earcel  was  &Ilen  in  (^uite  out  of  my  reach,  and 
ow  far  it  might  go  m  I  knew  not;  so,  that  io 
a  word,  my  money  was  quite  gone,  irrecoverably 
lost;  there  could  be  no  room  so  much  as  to 
hope  ever  to  see  it  again,  for  'twas  a  vast  great 

"  And  young  as  I  was,  I  was  now  sensible 
.  what  a  fool  I  was  before,  that  I  could  not  thiok 
of  ways  to  keep  my  money,  but  I  must  come 
thus  br  to  throw  it  into  a  hole  where  I  could 
not  reach  it :  well,  I  thrust  my  hand  quite  up 
to  my  elbow,  but  no  bottom  was  to  be  found,  or 
I  any  end  of  the  hole  or  cavity ;  I  got  a  stick  of 
[  the  tree,  and  thrust  it  in  a  great  way,  but  all 
I  was  one ;  then  I  cried,  nay  roared  out,  I  was  in 
,  such  a  passion :  then  I  got  down  the  tree,  then 
up  again,  and  thrust  in  my  hand  in  again,  till  I 
j  scratched  my  arm,  and  made  it  bleed  violently ; 
I  then  I  began  to  think  I  had  not  so  much  as  a 
half-penny  of  it  left  for  a  half-penny  roll,  and  I 
was  hungry,  and  then  I  cried  again:  then  I 
came  away  in  despair,  crying  and  roaring  like 
a  boy  that  had  been  whipped;  then  I  went 
back  ^ain  to  the  tree,  and  up  the  tree  ^aio, 
and  thus  I  did  several  times. 

"The  last  time  I  had  gotten  up  the  tree  Ihap. 
pened  to  come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that 
1  went  up  and  came  down  before,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bank  also ;  and,  behold,  the  tree  had  a  great 
open  place  in  the  side  of  it  close  to  the  ground, 
,  as  old  hollow  trees  often  hare ;  and  looking  into 
the  open  place,  to  my  inexpressible  joy  there 
lay  my  money  and  my  linen  rag,  all  wrapped 
up  just  as  I  had  put  it  into  the  hole;  for  the 
tree  being  hollow  all  the  way  up,  there  had  been 
some  moss  or  light  stuff,  which  I  had  not  judg- 
ment enough  to  know  was  not  firm,  that  had 
given  way  when  it  came  to  drop  out  of  my  hand, 
and  so  it  had  slipped  quite  down  at  once. 

"  I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rejoiced  like  a  child, 
for  I  hollo'd  quite  out  loud  when  I  saw  it ;  thus 
I  ran  to  itand  snatched  it  up,  hugged  and  kissud 
the  dirty  rag  a  hundred  times ;  then  danced 
and  jumped  about,  and  was  fi'om  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other;  and,  in  short,  I  knew  not 
what,  much  less  do  I  kuow  what  I  did,  though 
I  shall  never  forget  the  thing,  either  what  a 
sinking  grief  it  was  to  my  heart  when  I  thought 
I  had  lost  it,  or  what  a  ffood  of  joy  overwhelm- 
ed me  when  I  had  got  it  aguo. 

Jack  now  goes  to  an  old  clothes-shop  in 
Whitechapel,  and  looks  at  the  clothes 
banging  at  the  door. 

" '  Well,  young  gentleman,*  says  a  man  that 
stood  at  the  door,  '  you  look  wishfully  ;  do  you 
see  anything  you  Uke,  and  will  your  podiet 
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compass  a  good  coat  now,  for  you  look  as  if  you  to  whom  Jack  was   confederate.     Hear 

belong  to  the  ragged  regiment?*    I  was  affront-    Jiim ; 

ed  at  the  fellow.     *  What* s  that  to  you/  says  I, 

\^^Z  ?Ff  ^  *"'!    ^^  I  h»^  seen  anything  I  u  ^s  soon  as  I  was  come  to  the  place  where 

hked  I  had  money  to  pay  for  it ;  but  1  can  go  ^^^  thing  was  done,  I  saw  the  man  sit  just  where 

"^^fwJ-f ^"^  ^.^^.u-""  u^'lJt*  ^''^t^^n^•  he  had  lat  before  and  it  ran  in  my  head  that 

"While  I  said^  boldly  to  the  feUow,  comes  he  had  sat  there  ever  since;  but  I  know  no  better; 

out  a  womaji       What  ails  you,'  says  she  to  the  ^^  ^^^^        ^„^  ^^^  y^^t  ^^  that  side  of  the 

man,  *to  buUy  away  yom:  custom^s  so  ?    A  ^ting-board  that  goes  upon  that  side  of  the 

fOOT  boy  s  money  IS  as  good  as  mv  lord  mayor's :  ^oom,  tnd  which  I  was  but  just  tall  enough  to 

if  poor  people  did  not  buy  old  clothes,  what  j        '    ,^,^3        ^^ 

would  become  of  our  business  rand  ti^^^^  '*While  I  stood  there,  one  thrust  me  this  way 

to  mo,  *come  hither,  child,*  says  she,  *if  thou  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  that  way,  and  the  man   that  sat 

hast  a  mind  to  anything  I  have,  you  shantbe  ij^^ind  began  to  look  at  me;  at  last  he  called 

hectored  b^  bun  ;  Uie  boy  is  a  pretty  boy  I  ^^^  to  me,    *  What  does  that  boy  do  th.re? 

•^T  l?^  .^^^  ^^^  ^  another  woman  that  ^  you  gone,  sirrah  ;  are  you  one  of  the  rogues 

^  by  this  time  come  to  her    *  Ay,*  says  the  that  stole  the  gentleman's  letter-case  on  Monday 

other,  *so  he  is  a  very  weU-lookmg  child,  if  j^^y^    r^hen  he  turns  his  tale  to  a  gentleman 

he  was  clean  and  well-dressed,  and  maybe  as  ^hat  was  doing  business  ^^ith  him,  and  goes  on 

good    a    gentleman  s    son,    for    anything    we    thus  :—*  Here  was  Mr. had  a  very  unlucky 

know,  as  any  of  those  that  are  well  dressed;  ^^ance  on  Monday  last;  did  you  not  hear  of  it?* 

come  my  dear,  says  she,  *  teU  me  what  it  is  you  i  ^    not  I,*  says  the  gentleman.    *  Why,  standing 

would  have?     She  pleased  me  mightily  to  hear  j^gt  there,  where  you  do,*  says  he,  *m«king 

her  tdk  of  my  being  a  gentieman  s  son  and  it  entries,  he  pulled  out  his  letter-case,  and  laid  it 

brought  former  things  to  my  mmd;  but  when  ^         ^g  ^e  says,  but  just  at  his  hand,  while  he 

she  talked  of  my  being  not  clean,  and  m  rags,  I  reached  over  to  the  standish  there  for  a  penful 

^'?~,                ,        .    X  «,      .i.T               .1^.  of  liik,  and   somebody  stole  away  his  letter- 

"  She  pressed  me  to  tell  her  if  I  saw  anything  ^^^gg  »                            ''                  "^ 

Uiat  I  wanted ;  I  told  her  no,  all  tiie  clothes  I  saw  u ;  Hjg  letter-case  I*  says  t'other,  *  what— and 

were  to  big  for  me       Come  chUd,*  «iys  she,  *!  ^g  there  any  bills  in  it?* 

have  two  things  tiiat  will  fit  you,  and  1  am  sure  u  i  ^    ^      '     he ;    » there  was    Sir    Stephen 

you  want  them  both ;  that  is,  first,  a  little  hat,  gvans*  note  in  it  for  £800,  and  another  gold- 

aDd  there    says  she  (tossing  it  to  me),  4*11  give  gnjith*s  bill  for  about  £12,  and,  which  is  still 

you  that  for  nothing :  and  here  is  a  good  warm  ^^rse  for  the  gentleman,  he  had  two  foreign  ac- 

pair  of  breeches :  I  dare  say,*  says  she,    they  ^epted  bills  in  it  for  a  great  sum,  I  know  not 

wiU  fit  you  and  they  are  very  tight  and  good;  ^ow  much;  I  think  one  was  a  French  bill  for 

and,  says  she,  *  if  you  should  ever  come  to  have  j  200  crowns  * 

so  much  money  that  you  don*t  know  what  to  do  * »« « And  who  could  it  be  ?*  says  the  gentleman. 

with  It,  here  are  excellent  good  pockets,*  says  "'Nobody  knows,'  says  he  ;  *  but  one  of  our 

ihe,    and  a  little  fob  to  put  your  gold  in,  or  your  room-keepers  says  he  saw  a  couple  of  young 

watch  in^when  you  get  It         ,.   ,   ,.         ,  rogueslike  that,*  pointmg  at  me,*  hanging  about 

T  "  I*  ?^ck  me  with  a  strange  kind  of  joy,  that  here,  and  that  on  a  sudden   they  were  both 

I  ahould  nave  place  to  put  my  money  in,  and  ^^^e  ?* 


^    ,  -    ^1  .  1     1.  »       .  . -   — ^^^^^  .-^   ,, —  immediately 

a  fool  as  never  to  thmk  of  buying  me  a  pair  of  g^ve  notice  to  prevent  the  payment.* 

breeches  before,  that  I  might  have  a  pocketto  ii.yes,*   says  the   clerk,   *he  did;   but  tlie 

put  my  money  m,  and  not  carry  it  about  two  rogues  were  too  nimble  for  him  with  the  little 

days  m  my  hand,  and  m  my  dioe,  and  I  knew  hill  of  £12  odd  money;  they  went  and  got  the 

not  how;  so, ma  word,  I  gave  her  two  shillings  money  for  that,  but  all  the  rest  are  stopped; 

for  tile  breeches,  and  went  over  into  the  church-  however,  'tis  an  unspeakable  damage  to  him  for 

ywd  and  put  them  on,  and  put  my  money  into  ^^nt  of  his  money.* 

my  new  pockets,  and  was  as  pleased  as  a  prince  a  *  why  he  should  publish  a  reward  for  the 

18  ^Oi  his  coach  and  sue  horses.     I  thanked  the  encouragement  of  those  that  have  them  to  bring 

good  woman  too  for  the  hat,  and  told  her  I  would  them  again  ;  they  would  be  glad  to  bring  them, 

come  agam  when  I  got  more  money,  and  buy  j  warrant  you.* 

some  other  things  I  wanted,  and  so  I  came  i* » He  has  posted  it  up  at  the  door  that  he  will 

*^*y-  give  £30  for  them.* 

"  *  Ay,  but  he  should  add  that  he  will  promise 

Little  Jack  undertakes  to  restore  some  ^^^  ^  stop,  or  give  any  trouble  to  the  person 

stolen  notes  to  their  rightful  owner  and  *^?^5XsW  that  too' says  he;  'butlfcr 

get   the  rewd  of  £30  offered  for  their  they  wont  trust  themselrcs  to  be  honest,  for  fear 

recovery.     Ine  notes  were  stolen  in  the  he  should  break  his  word.* 
long  room  of  the  Custom-house,  by  a  lad  I     "  *  Why,  it  is  true,  he  may  break  his  word  in 
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that  case,  but  no  man  should  do  so ;  for  then  no 
rogue  will  venture  to  bring  home  anything  that 
is  stolen,  and  so  he  would  do  an  injury  to  others 
after  him.' 

^*  *  I  durst  pawn  my  life  for  him  he  would 
scorn  it' 

"  Thus  &r  they  discoursed  of  it,  and  then 
went  to  something  else ;  I  heard  it  all,  .but  did 
not  know  what  to  do  a  great  while ;  but  at  last, 
watching  the  gentleman  that  went  away,  when 
he  was  gone,  I  run  after  him  to  have  spoken  to 
him,  intending  to  have  broke  it  to  him,  but  he 
went  hastily  into  a  room  or  two,  full  of  people, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  long  room,  and  when  I 
went  to  follow,  the  door-deepers  turned  me 
back,  and  told  me  I  must  not  go  in  there ;  so  I 
went  back  and  loitered  about  near  the  man  that 
sat  behind  the  board,  and  hung  about  there  till 
I  heard  the  clock  sixike  twelve,  and  the  room 
began  to  be  thin  of  people ;  and  at  last  he  sat 
there  writing,  but  nobody  stood  at  the  board 
before  him,  as  there  had  all  the  rest  of  the 
morning ;  then  I  came  a  little  nearer  and  stood 
close  to  the  board  as  I  did  before ;  when  looking 
up  from  his  paper  and  seeing  me,  says  he  to  me 
— *You  have  been  up  and  down  here  all  this 
morning,  sirrah,  what  do  you  want?  you  have 
some  business  that  is  not  very  good,  I  doubt' 

"  *  No,  I  shan't,'  said  I. 

"  *  No  ?  it  is  well  if  you  haven't,'  says  he ; 
*  pray  what  business  can  you  have  in  this  long 
room,  sir ;  you  are  no  merchant  ?' 

**  *  I  would  speak  with  you,'  said  L 

"  *  With  me,'  says  he ;  what  have  you  to  say 
tome?' 

"  *  I  have  something  to  say,'  said  I,  •*  if  you 
will  do  me  no  harm  for  it' 

**  *  I  do  thee  harm,  child ;  what  harm  should 
I  do  thee  ?'  and  spoke  ver^  kindly. 

"  *  Wont  you,  indeed,  su*,'  said  L 

'*  *  No,  not  I,  child  ;  I'll  do  thee  no  harm ; 
what  is  it  ?  do  you  know  anything  of  the  gen- 
tleman's letter-case  ?' 

**  I  answered,  but  spoke  softly,  that  he  could 
not  hear  me ;  so  he  gets  over  presently  into  the 
seat  next  him,  and  opens  a  place  that  was  made 
to  come  out,  and  bade  me  go  in  to  him :  and 
I  did. 

**  Then  he  asked  nfe  again,  if  I  knew  anything 
of  the  letter-case. 

"  I  spoke  softly  again,  and  said,  folks  would 
hear  hiuL 

^*Then  he  whispered  softly,  and  asked  me 
again. 

**  I  told,  him  I  believed  I  did ;  but  that,  indeed,  I 
had  it  not,  nor  had  no  hand  in  stealing  it,  but  it 
was  gotten  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  that  would 
have  burnt  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me ;  and 
that  I  heard  him  say  that  the  gentleman  would 
be  glad  to  have  them  again,  and  give  a  good  deal 
of  money  for  Hiem. 

"*I  did  say  so,  child,'  said  he;  *and  if 
you  can  get  them  for  him,  he  shall  give  you  a 
good  reward,  no  less  than  £30,  as  he  has 
promised.' 

"  *  But  you  said  too,  sir,  to  the  gentleman  just 
now,'  Baid  I,  ^  that  you  was  sure  he  would  not 


bring  them  into  any  harm  that  should  bring 
them.' 

'*  *  No,  you  shall  come  to  no  harm ;  I  wiU  pass 
my  word  for  it' 

**  Boy. — Nor  shan't  they  make  me  bring  other 
people  into  trouble  ? 

"  Gent. — ^No,  you  shall  not  be  a^ed  the  name 
of  anybody,  nor  to  tell  who  they  are. 

^^Ayy, — ^I  am  but  a  poor  boy,  and  I  would 
fun  have  the  gentleman  have  his  bills,  and 
indeed  I  did  not  take  them  away,  nor  han't  I 
got  them. 

'*  Chnt. — ^But  can  you  tell  how  the  gendemui 
shall  have  them  ? 

^''Boy — If  I  can  get  them,  I  will  bring  them  to 
you  to-morrow  morning. 

**  Oent, — Can  you  not  do  it  to-night? 

"  Boy. — ^I  believe  I  may,  if  I  knew  where  to 
come. 

"  Gent. — Come  to  my  house,  child. 

"  Bay.— I  don't  know  whore  you  live. 

"  Gent. — Go  along  with  me  now,  and  you 
shall  see.  So  he  carried  me  up  into  Tower- 
street,  and  showed  me  his  house,  and  ordered 
me  to  come  there  at  five  o'clock  at  night ;  which 
accordingly  I  did,  and  carried  the  letter-case 
with  me. 

*^  When  I  came,  the  gentleman  asked  me  if  I 
had  brought  the  book,  as  he  called  it 

"  *  It  is  not  a  book,*  said  I. 

'**No,  the  letter-case,  that's  all  one,*  says 

he. 

**  *  You  promised  me,'  said  I,  "  you  would  not 
hurt  me,'  and  cried. 

"*  Don't  be  afiiiid,  child,'  says  he,  *I  wiH 
not  hurt  thee,  poor  boy;   nobody  shall  hurt 

thee.' 

^^  *  Here  it  is,  said  I,'  and  pulled  it  out 

**He  then  brought  in  another  gentleman, 
who  it  seems  owned  the  letter-case,  and  asked 
him,  *if  that  was  it?'  and  he  said,  *yes.' 

*«  Then  he  asked  me  if  all  the  bills  were  in  it? 

*^  I  told  him  I  heard  him  say  there  was  one 
gone,  but  I  believed  there  was  all  the  rest 

44  4  Why  do  believe  so  ?'  says  he. 

**  *  Because  I  heard  the  boy,  that  I  believe  stole 
them,  say  they  were  too  big  for  him  to  meddle 
with.' 

"  The  gentleman,  then,  that  owned  them,  said^ 

*  Where  is  the  boy  ?' 

**  Then  the  other  gentleman  put  in,  and  said, 

*  No,  you  must  not  ask  him  that ;  I  passed  my 
word  that  you  should  not,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  obliged  to  tell  it  to  anybody.' 

"  *  Well,  child,'  says  he,  *  you  will  let  us  see 
the  letter-case  opened,  and  whether  the  bills  are 
in  it?' 

"  *  Yes,'  says  I. 

^^Then  the  first  gentleman  said,  'How  many 
bills  were  there  in  it?' 

"  'Only  three,'  says  he ;  *  besides  the  bill  of 
£12  10s.,  there  was  Sir  Stephen  Evans's  note 
for  £300,  and  two  foreign  bills.' 

**  *  Well,  then,  if  they  are  in  the  letter-case 
the  boy  shall  have  £80 ;  shall  he  not  ?'  '  Yes,* 
says  the  gentleman,  *  he  shall  have  it  freely.' 

*' '  Come,  t^en,  child,'  says  he, '  let  me  open  it' 
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**  So  I  gave  it  him,  and  he  opened  it,  and  there 
were  all  three  bills,  and  several  other  papers, 
fiiir  and  safe,  nothing  defaced  or  diminished,  and 
the  gentleman  said,  *  All  is  nght' 

*^  Then  said  the  first  man,  *  Then  I  am  security 
to  the  poor  boy  for  the  money.'  *  Well,  but,' 
says  the  gentleman,  'the  rogues  have  got  the 
£12  lOs. ;  they  ought  to  reckon  that  as  part  of 
the  £30.'  Had  he  asked  me,  I  should  have  con- 
sented to  it  at  first  word;  but  the  first  man  stood 
my  fi-iend.  *  Nay,'  says  he,  *  it  was  since  you 
knew  that  the  £12  10s.  was  received  that  you 
offered  £80  for  the  other  bills,  and  published  it 
by  the  crieir  and  posted  it  up  at  the  Custom- 
house, and  I  promised  him  the  £80  this  morn- 
ing.' They  areued  long,  and  I  thought  wou]4 
have  quarrelled  about  it 

**  However  at  last  they  both  yielded  a  little, 
and  the  gentleman  gave  me  £25  in  good  guineas. 
When  he  gave  it  me,  he  bade  me  hold  out  my 
hand,  and  he  told  the  money  into  my  hand ;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  asked  me  if  it  was  right? 
I  said  I  did  not  know,  but  I  believed  it  was. 
*Why,'  says  he,  *  can't  you  teU  it?'  I  told 
him  *  No ;  I  never  saw  so  much  money  in  my 
life,  nor  I  did  not  know  how  to  tell  money.' 
*  Why,'  says  he,  *  don't  you  know  that  they  are 
guineas?'  *No,'  I  told  him;  *I  did  not  know 
how  much  a  guined  was.' 

"  *  Why,  then,'  says  he,  *  did  vou  tell  me  you 
believed  it  was  right  ?'  I  told  him,  *  because  I 
believed  he  would  not  give  it  me  wrong.' 

"  *  Poor  child,'  says  he,  *  thou  knowest  little 
of  the  world,  indeed ;  what  art  thou  ?' 

"  *  I  am  a  poor  boy,'  says  I,  and  cried, 

'*  *  What  is  your  name  ?'  says  he ; — *  but  hold, 
I  forgot,'  said  he ;  *  I  promised  I  would  not  ask 
your  name,  so  you  need  not  tell  me.' 

**  *  My  name  is  Jack,'  said  I. 

'*  *  Why,  have  you  no  simame  ?'  said  he. 

"*  What  is  that?' said  I. 

'*  *•  You  have  some  other  name  besides  Jack,' 
says  he ;  *  han't  you  ?* 

"  *  Yes,'  says  I ;  *  they  call  me  Colonel  Jack.' 

*'  *But  have  you  no  other  name?' 

**  *  No,'  said  I. 

**  *'  How  came  you  to  be  called  Colonel  Jack, 
pray  ?' 

"  *  They  say,'  said  I ,  *  my  Other's  name  was 
colonel.' 

"  *  Is  your  father  or  mother  alive  ?'  said  he. 

'*  *  No,'  said  I ;  *my  father  is  dead.' 

**  *  Where  is  your  mother,  then  ?'  said  he. 

**  ^  I  never  had  e'er  a  mother,'  said  I. 

**  This  made  him  laugh.  *  What,'  said  he ; 
had  you  never  a  mother,  what  then  ?' 

**  *  I  had  a  nurse,'  said  I,  *  but  she  was  not  my 
mother.' 

"  *  Well,'  says  he  to  the  gentlemen,  *  I  dare  say 
this  boy  was  not  the  thief  that  stole  your  bills.' 

*'  ^Indeed,  sir,  I  did  not  steal  them,'  said  I, 
and  cried  again. 

**  *No,  no,  child,'  said  he;  *  we  dont  believe 
you  did.  This  is  a  very  clever  boy,'  says  he  to 
the  other  gentleman ;  *  and  yet  very  ignorant 
and  honest;  'tis  pity  some  care  should  not  be 
taken  of  him,  and  something  done  for  him ;  let 


us  talk  a  little  more  with  him.'  So  they  sat 
down  and  drank  wine,  and  gave  me  some,  and 
then  the  first  gentleman  talked  to  me  again. 

**  *  Well,'  says  he,  *  what  wilt  thou  do  with 
this  money,  now  thou  hast  it?' 

"  *  I  don't  know,'  said  I. 

"  *  Where  will  you  put  it?'  said  he. 

"  *  In  my  pocket,'  said  I. 

"  *  In  your  pocket?'  said  he ;  *  is  yomr  pocket 
whole  ?  sha'nt  you  lose  it  ?' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  I,  *  my  pocket  is  whole.' 

"  *And  where  will  you  put  it  when  you  get 
home  ?' 

*^  ^  I  have  no  home,'  said  I,  and  cried  again. 

"  *  Poor  child !'  said  he ;  *  then  what  dost  thou 
do  for  thy  living  ?' 

*^  ^  I  go  of  errands,'  said  I,  *  for  the  folks  in 
Rosemary-lane.' 

"  *  And  what  dost  thou  do  for  a  lodging  at 
night  ?' 

"  *  I  lie  at  the  glass-house,'  said  I,  '  at  night' 

"  *  How,  lie  at  the  glass-house ;  have  they  any 
beds  there  ?'  says  he. 

"  *  I  never  lay  in  a  bed  in  my  life,'  said  I,  *  as 
I  remember.* 

"  *  Why,'  says  he ;  *  what  do  you  lie  on  at  tho 
glass-house  ?' 

^* '  The  ground,'  says  I ;  *  and  sometimes  a 
little  straw,  or  upon  the  warm  ashes.' 

^*  Here  the  gentleman  that  lost  the  bills  said, 
*  This  poor  child  is  enough  to  make  a  man  weep 
for  the  miseries  of  human  nature,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  himself;  he  puts  tears  into  my  eyes ;' — 
^  and  into  mine,'  says  the  other. 

"  *  Well,  but  hark  ye.  Jack,'  says  the  first 
gentleman ;  *  do  they  give  you  no  money  when 
they  send  you  of  errands?' 

*^  *  They  give  me  victuals,'  said  I ;  *  and  thaf  a 
better.' 

"  *  But  what,'  says  he,  *  do  you  do  for  clothes?' 

"  *  They  give  me  sometimes  old  things,'  said 
I ;  *  such  as  they  have  to  spare.' 

"  *  Why,  you  have  never  a  shirt  on,  I  believe,* 
said  he ;  *  have  you  ?' 

"  'No,  I  never  had  a  shirt,'  said  I,  *  since  my 
nurse  died.' 

** '  How  long  ago  is  that  ?'  said  he. 

"  *  Six  winters  when  this  Is  out,'  said  I. 

"  *  Why,  how  old  are  you?'  said  he. 

"  *  I  can't  tell  you,'  said  I. 

"/Well,'  says  the  gentleman ;  *  now  you  have 
this  money,  wont  you  buy  some  clothes,  and  a 
shirt  with  some  of  it?' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  I ;  *  I  would  buv  some  clothes?' 

"  *  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  rest  ?' 

"  *  I  can't  tell,'  said  I,  and  cried. 

"*What 

"  *  I  am  al 

"  *  What  art  afraid  of?' 

"  *  They  will  know  I  have  the  money.' 

"*  Well,  and  what  then?' 

"  *  Then  I  must  sleep  no  more  in  the  warm 
glass-house,  and  I  shall  be  starved  with  cold ; 
Qiey  will  take  away  my  money.' 

"  *  But  why  must  you  sleep  there  no  more  ?' 

"  Here  the  gentlemen  observed  to  one  another, 
how  naturally  anxiety  and  perplexity  attend 


do'st  cry  for.  Jack  ?'  said  he. 
ifraid,'  said  I,  and  cried  still. 
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Uiose  that  have  money.  *  I  warrant  you,'  says  forlorn  inhabitant  on  tiptoe  with  suspend- 
the  clerk,  *  when  this  poor  boy  had  no  money,  ed  breath,  prying  curiously  into  every  re- 
he  slept  all  night  in  the  straw,  or  on  the  warm  ^^88,  fflancmg  fearfully  at  every  shade, 
ashes,  in  the  glass-house,  as  soundly  and  as  void  g^arting  at  every  sound,  and   then  look 

of  care  as  it  would  be  possible  for  any  creature  /.    .,     °..,   ,  .        "^       *i.     i^ j  i.  •  ♦ 

*«  A^ .  K„*  «^™r  -o  o^^«  «„  u^u^c  «^*4i«  ^^r.^^  forth  with  him  upon  the  lone  and  ooister- 

to  do ;  but  now,  as  soon  as  he  has  gotten  money,  ^  ^     ^  *»        .^-i    A      •  i      •       ^    v         v 

the  care  of  preserving  it  brings  tears  into  his  ©us  ocean,  with  the  sickenmg  teelmg  ot  au 

eyes,  and  fear  to  his  heart*  exile  cut  off  for  ever  from  all  human  in- 

**  They  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  more,  tercourse.     Our  sympathy  is  more  truly 

to  which  I  answered  in  my  childish  way  as  well  engaged  by  the  poor  snipwrecked  mariner, 

as  I  could,  but  so  as  pleased  them  well  enough ;  than  by  the  great,  the  lovely,  and  the  illos- 

at  last  I  was  going  awajr  with  a  h^vy  pocket,  ^^ous  of  the  earth.  We  find  a  more  effect- 

SitT^-fhT.^l^'i'^^^^  w"?  ^al  wisdom  in  its  homely  reflections  than 

mghtea  with   navine  so  much  money,  that  1  .    ^    ,      j     .      jr.        .i_  •'j-  /».! 

knew  not  what  in  the  earth  to  do  with  myself ;  js  to  be  denved  from  the  discourses  of  the 
I  went  away,  however,  and  walked  a  little  way,  learned  and  eloquent.  The  mterest  with 
but  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do ;  so,  after  ramb-  which  we  converse  with  him  in  the  retire- 
ling  two  hours  or  thereabout,  I  went  back  again,  ment  of  his  cave,  or  go  abroad  with  him 
and  sat  down  at  the  gentleman's  door,  and  there  on  the  business  of  the  day,  is  as  various 
I  cried  as  long  as  I  had  any  moisture  in  my  head  and  powerful  as  the  means  by  which  it  is 
to  make  tears  of;  but  never  knocked  at  the  door.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  gj^pl^  and  inartificial.     So 

true  is  everything  to  nature,  and  such 

Who  has  read  this  extract  without  hav-  reality  is  there  in  every  particular,  that 

ing  the  vision  of  Charles  Dickens  rise  be-  the  slightest  circumstance  creates  a  seusa- 

fore  his  eyes  ?  tion,  and  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  or  shoe 

Of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  what  necessity  is  the  source  of  more  genuine  terror  than 

is  there  to  speak  ?     Who  is  not  familiar  all  the  strange  sights  and  odd  noises  in 

with  its  pages  ?    What  schoolboy  has  not  the  romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe." 
undergone  a  whipping  for  leaving  his  les-        Children  are  charmed  with  the  story  of 

sons  unstudied  while  he  has  been  sitting  "  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  "  men  of  thought  are 

in  the  Solitary's  hut,  or  spending  an  after-  not  less  delighted  with  the  narrative,  but 

noon  with  "  man  Friday  ?  "    How  many  they  have  recourse  to  it  also  as  a  book  for 

in  the  decline  of  life  have  over  the  leaves  instructing  them  in   some   of  the  most 

of  that   wonderful  book    grown  young  valuable  truths  of  philosophy.     He  must 

again !     Charles  Lamb  says,  "  next  to  the  possess  a  far  lower  tnan  a  merely  ordinary 

Holy  Scriptures,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  mind  who  leaves  the  perusal  of  this  won- 

that  this  delightful  romance  has,  ever  since  derful  book  without  having  acquired  from 

it  was  written,  excited  the  first  and  most  it  a  new  insight  into  his  own  nature,  the 

pow<irful  influence  upon  the  juvenile  mind  means  of  avoiding  the  evil  and  attaining 

of  England,  nor  has  its  popularity  been  to  the  good, — without  having  perceived 

much  less  among  any  of  the  other  nations  how  many  infant  faculties  of  his  being 

of  Christendom."     He  might  have  added,  might  by  training  be   made   to   assume 

*'  and  out  of  Christendom  too."     It  has  grand  proportions,  and  be  endowed  with 

been  translated  into  Arabic ;  and  Burck-  vast  strength.    It  is  a  great  religious  po- 

hart   "  heard  it  read  aloud  among  the  em.    It  is  "  the  drama  of  solitude,"  the 

wandering  tribes   in   the   cool  hours   of  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  in  the 

evening."     "  That    island,"    a  beautiful  most  wretched  state  of  desertion  there  still 

writer  has  observed,  "  placed  *  far  amidst  remains  within  the  human  breast  a  power 

the  melancholy  main,'  and  remote  from  of  life  independent  of  external  circumstan- 

the  track  of  human  wanderings,  remains  ces ;   and  that  where  man  is  not,  there 

to  the  last  the  greenest  spot  in  memory.  God  especially  abides. 
At  whatever  distance  of  time,  the  scene       Why  did  not  Defoe,  with  such  an  un- 

expands  before  us  as  clearly  and  distinctly  exampled  capability  as  a  writer  of  fictiop, 

as  when  we  first  beheld  it ;  we  still  see  occupy  himself  earnestly  in  his  art  ?  Why 

the   green  savannahs  and  silent  woods,  did  he  not  expend  thought,  toil,  and  long 

which   mortal    footstep   had    never    dis-  years  in  elaborating  two  such  works  as 

turbed ;   its  birds  of  strange  wing,  that  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"   or  the  commence- 

had  never  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  ;  its  ment  of  "  Colonel  Jack,"  instead  of  scrib- 

goats  browsing  securely  in  the  vale,  or  bling  page  after  page,  without  considera- 

geeping  over  the  heights,  in  alarm  at  the  tion  enough  to  avoid  dulness,  stories  re- 

rst  sight  of  man.    We  can  yet  follow  its  plete  with  obscenities  he  must  have  dis- 
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approved,  and  nonsense  that  be  must  have 
grinned  at  with  contempt  even  while  the 
pen  was  in  his  hand  ?  Foster,  in  his  gra- 
phic and  fascinating  sketch  of  Defoe  and 
nis  times,  bids  us  remember,  when  judging 
of  "  Moll  Flanders"  and  "  Roxanna,"  the 
tone  of  society  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance. Without  a  doubt,  measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  vicious  literature  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  two  succeeding  ages, 
they  do  not  especially  sin  against  purity 
of  morals.  But  in  this  we  cannot  find  a 
valid  apology  for  Defoe,  who,  in  composing 
them,  put  his  hand  to  works  that  all  seri- 
ous men  of  his  own  religious  views  must 
have  regarded  with  warm  disapproval. 
Defoe  was  not  by  profession  amongst  the 
frivolous  or  godless  of  his  generation  ^  he 
was  loud  in  his  condemnation  of  the  stage, 
of  gambling,  and  of  debauchery ;  he  not 
only  knew  that  voluptuous  excess  was 
criminal,  but  he  raised  his  voice  to  shame 
it  out  of  society, — and  yet  he  exercised 
his  talents  in  depicting  scenes  of  sensual 
enjoyment,  which  no  virtuous  nature  can 
dwell  on  without  pain,  no  vicious  one 
without  pleasure.  What  was  his  motive? 
Money. 

Drelincourt's  book  of  "Consolations 
against  the  fears  of  Death,"— one  of  the 
heaviest  pieces  of  literature  religion  has 
given  to  the  world,  (and  that  is  saying  no 
little) — hung  on  hand,  so  that  the  pub- 
lisher, much  downcast,  informed  Defoe  he 
should  lose  a  considerable  sum.  "  Don't 
fear ! — I'll  make  the  edition  go  off,"  said 
Defoe ;  and  sitting  down  he  wrote  "  A 
True  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one 
Mrs.  Veal,  the  next  day  after  her  death, 
to  one  Mrs.  Bargrave,  at  Canterbury,  the 
8th  of  September,  1705,  which  apparition 
recommends  the  persual  of  Drelincourt's 
book  of '  Consolations  against  the  fears  of 
Death.'"  The  ghost  story  startled  and 
took  captive  the  silly  people  the  author 
intended,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  hoax. 
A  true,  bona  fide  ghost  of  a  respectable 
Mrs.  Veal  had  urged  on  mankind  the  study 
of  Drelincourt.  Forthwith  the  publisher's 
shop  was  crowded  with  purchasers,  and 
the  edition  rapidly  left  his  shelves.  It  is 
strange  to  me  how  Defoe's  biographers 
and  admirers  delight  in  this  story.  It  may 
show  Defoe  to  advantage  in  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  leading  a  crowd  of  John 
Bulls  astray  and  all  the  while  laughing  at 
them ;  but  as  a  proof  of  his  mental  power 
suoh  testimony  is  valueless  because  un- 
necessary.   That  Mrs.  Veal's  apparition 


was  ingeniously  told,  no  one  will  deny ; 
but  then  it  was  a  wilful  fiilsehood,  all  the 
same  for  its  cunning  construction,  and  was 
framed  to  puff  a  bad  book.  Such  a  deed 
would  aid  the  "Woolly Horse"  and"Fee- 
jee  Mermaid"  in  giving  grace  to  a  Bar- 
num's  life ;  but  to  think  that  Defoe  could 
tell  lies  for  a  trade  purpose,  is  more  than 
a  common  pain. 

And  here  we  find  the  secret  of  this  great 
man's  shame.  He  was  a  man  of  somewhat 
expensive  habits,  continually  entering  into 
rash  monetary  speculations,  and  burdened 
with  debts  which  in  honor  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  discharge.  Of  all  men  he  was 
just  the  one  to  be  called  upon  for  large 
sums  of  wealth,  and  to  have  little  in  hand 
to  meet  such  demands.  His  pen  was  a 
ready  one  at  earning  money ;  he  could 
turn  off  any  composition  with  facility : 
and  as,  just  then,  tales  ^highly  seasoned) 
met  with  the  best  prices  m  the  market,  he 
wrote  them  as  fast  as  his  pen  could  run 
over  the  paper,  and  spiced  them  up  to  the 
palates  of  his  employers.  And  what  trash 
^dishonest  quack  gibberish  to  get  pennies 
irom  the  crowd)  poured  in  unceasing  flow 
from  him,  it  grieves  one  to  reflect.  "The 
History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Mr.  Duncan  Campbell ;  a  gentleman  who, 
though  deaf  and  dumb,  writes  down  any 
stranger's  name  at  first  sight ;  with  their 
future  contingencies  of  fortune.  Now 
living  in  Exeter-Court,  over  against  the 
Savoy  in  the  Strand."  Mr.  Duncan  Camp- 
bell was  the  arch  imposter  in  the  magic 
line  of  his  day.  All  that  table-turning, 
hat-spinning,  spirit-rapping,  and  Mormon- 
ism  are  to  us,  was  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell 
to  the  addled-pates  of  his  generation.  At 
every  drum  in  the  fashionable  world  ladies 
spoke  in  ecstacies  of  "  that  duck  of  a  Mr. 
Duncan  Campbell,  how  he  know  every 
thing,  was  a  medium,  and  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  and  how  no  one  of  ordinary  saga- 
city doubted  his  powers.  Defoe,  in  his 
"Life  and  Adventures,"  of  course  declared 
his  belief  in  the  fellow ;  a  book  exposing 
the  man's  tricks  would  not  have  sold. 
Steele  mentioned  this  Campbell  in  the 
Tatler ;  and  Eliza  Heywood,  (the  authoress 
of  "  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,"  "The 
Fruitless  Enquiry,"  and  "Betsey  Thought- 
less,") wrote  a  work  similar  to  Defoe's, 
callea  "A  Spy  on  the  Conjurqr ;  Memoirs 
of  the  Famous  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell." 
Have  any  of  the  readers  of  these  pages 

Eerused  Eliza  Heywood's  other  works — 
er  "Letters  on  all  occasions  lately  passed 
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betweeopersons  of  distinction,*'  of  which 
Letter  IV .  is  entitled  "Sarpedon  to  the 
ever-upbraiding  Myrtilla,"  and  XI.  "  The 
repenting  Aristos  to  the  cruel,  but  most 
adorable  Panthea,"  and  XLIV.  "  Belli^a 
to  Philemon,  on  perceiving  a  decay  of  his 
affection  ?*'  If  the  ladies  are  ignorant  of 
this  literature,  let  them  be  advised  and 
remain  in  their  ignorance. 

Smollett  pursued  a  better  course  with 
regard  to  the  "  &mous  Mr.  Campbell,"  in 
making  him  the  object  of  laughter  and  the 
source  of  instruction  to  the  town  under 
the  name  of  Cadwallader.  But  then  Smol- 
lett was  a  long  age  posterior  to  Defoe. 

Similar  to  the  "  Life  of  Duncan  Camp- 
bell," was  Defoe's  sketch  of  "Dickory 
Crouke,  The  Dumb  Philosopher,"  &c.  &c, 
Alas !  alas  I  and  it  was  only  for  a  morsel 
of  bread. 

We  have  stated  our  thanks  are  due  to 
Defoe  for  giving  the  English  novel,  graphic 
descriptions,  and  quick,  pointed  conver- 
sations. In  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  novel- 
ist he  was  unaccountably  deficient — ^not 
even  coming  up  to  his  precursor  Mrs.  Behn. 
To  the  construction  or  the  most  vague 
conception  of  a  plot  he  seems  to  have  been 
quite  madequate.  This  mav  be  accounted 
fi>r  partly  by  the  fact  that,  firom  abstaining 
on  religious  grounds  from  the  theatres,  his 
mind  had  not  been  duly  educated  in  this 
most  difficult  department  of  his  art ;  and 
partly  by  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
"  histories"  were  evolved.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  fault,  that  it  exists  few 
will  be  so  rash  as  to  question.  All  Defoe's 
novels,  long  as  they  are,  are  but  a  string 
of  separate  anecdotes  related  of  one  per- 
son, but  having  no  other  connection  with 
each  other.  In  no  one  of  them  are  there 
forces  at  work  that  necessitate  the  con- 
clusion of  the  story  at  a  certain  point. 
One  meets  with  no  mystery,  no  denoue- 
ment in  them.  The  go  on  and  on  (usually 
at  a  bnsk  pace,  with  abundance  of  drama- 
tic positions),  till  it  apparently  strikes  the 
author  he  has  written  a  good  bookful,  and 


then  he  winds  up  with  a  page  and  a  half 
of  "  so  he  lived  happily  aU  die  rest  of  hii 
days;"  intermixed  with  some  awkward 
moralizmg  by  way  of  apology  for  the 
looseness  of  the  bulk  of  the  work.  For 
example,  ^^Roxana"  might  as  well  have 
been  twice  or  half  as  long  as  it  is. 

One  feature  more  of  Defoe  as  a  novelist. 
May  he  not  be  regarded  as  the  first  Eng- 
lish writer  of  prose-fiction  who  pointed  out 
the  field  of  history  to  imaginative  litera- 
ture? His  "Journal  of  the  Plague  Year;" 
his  "  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier ;"  and  "  The 
Memoirs  of  an  English  Officer  who  served 
in  the  Dutch  War  in  1672,  to  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  in  1713,  &c.  &c.    By  Captain 
George  Carlton,"  were  the  pioneers  of  that 
army  of  which  the  Waverley  Novels  form 
the  main  body.  The  great  Earl  of  Chatham 
used,  before  he  discovered  it  to  be  a  fiction, 
to  speak  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier" 
as  the  best  account  of  the  civil  wars  ex- 
tant.   And  of  "  Captain  Carleton"  there  is 
the  following  anecaote  in  Boswell's  John- 
son.   "  The  best  account  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough that  I  have  happened  to  meet 
with  is  in  '  Captain  Charleton's  Memoirs.' 
Carleton  was  aescended  of  an  officer  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Derry.     He  was  an  officer,  and,  what  was 
rare  at  that  time,  had  some  knowledge  of 
engineering.    Johnson  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  tne  book.     Lord  Elliot  had  a 
copy  at  Port  Elliot;   but,  after  a  good 
deal  of  inquirv,  procured  a  copy  in  Lon- 
don, and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  was  going  to  bed 
when  it  came,  but  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it  that  he  sat  up  till  he  read  it  through, 
and  found  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth  that 
he  could  not  doubt  its  authenticity ;  ad- 
ding, with  a  smile,  in  allusion  to  Lord 
Elliot's  having  recently  been  raised  to  the 
peerage,  *  I  did  not  think  a  young  lord 
could  have  mentioned  to  me  a  book  in  the 
English  history  that  was  not  known  to 


me. 


» » 
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OoLDSMTTH  has,  with  matchless  felicity, 
painted,  in  a  few  touches,  the  country 
where  ^^  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the 


the  land."  Of  a  similar  character  is  Flan- 
ders, which  resembles  Holland  both  in 
physical  aspect  and  population.    As  w 
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approach  the  sea-hoard  of  Belgium,  we 
ODserve  the  low,  sandy  coast  mingling 
with  the  leaden,  murky  sky  of  winter,  or, 
midsummer,   a    narrow    tawny   line, 


m 


scarcely  visihle  over  the  azure  expanse  of 
the  German  Ocean. 

Beyond  this  sterile  mask,  the  soil  is 
still  nat ;  hut  rich  pastures,  fat  cattle,  and 
luxuriant  hut  formal  regetation  cover  the 
wide  champaira.  As  we  advance,  lofty 
spires  rise  m  the  distance,  and  in  the  nu- 
merous towns  we  see  ahundant  signs  of  old 
Germanic  wealth.  Great  lahor  and  super- 
abundant ornament  distinguish  these  high 
gables  and  window-mouldings;  while  in 
street  and  market  our  ears  are  saluted  by 
the  tongue  of  a  Vandyck  or  a  Matsys,  and 
we  recognise  the  ruddy  hue,  blue  eyes, 
flaxen  locks,  and  cleanly  apparel  of  a 
genuine  Saxon  race.  Music  is  not  in  their 
accents,  neither  is  grace  visible  in  their 
movements  and  gestures,  nor  gaiety  in 
their  thoughts ;  but  all  the  sound  qualities 
of  this  great  family — health  and  strength, 
moral  and  physical,  truthful  hearts,  and 
dear,  practical  understandings. 

Further  inland,  we  find  the  basin  of 
the  upper  Meuse,  a  sort  of  minor  Rhine. 
Ruin«jd  castles  crown  the  toppling  rock, 
or  overlook  the  grassy  bank  or  sunny  or- 
chard. Crowded  towns,  with  tall  smoking 
chimneys,  clink  and  hammer,  and  click  of 
steam-engine,  indicate  mineral  wealth  and 
industrial  activity.  Namur  and  Liege,  the 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham  of  the  Nether- 
lands, are  in  a  distnct  at  once  rich  and 
picturesque.  Behind  is  the  Ardennes,  our 
own  Shakspeare's  forest  of  Arden,  a  moun- 
tain-region, where  trackless  woods,  the 
haunt  of  the  wolf  and  the  boar,  are  the 
delight  of  the  hunter  and  fowler. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Belgian  basin  of 
the  Meuse  are  not  Flemings,  but  Wal- 
loons. Wales,  Wallachia,  Gaul,  Galatia, 
(xalicia, — how  the  limbs  of  the  great  Celtic 
giant  of  antiquity  have  been  scattered  over 
the  four  quarters  of  Europe,  but  how  dis- 
tinctly recognisable  on  the  Valley  of  the 
Meuse  !  In  Britain,  the  Celtic  and  Saxon 
races  have  been  so  amalgamated,  that  the 
national  character  is  a  composite.     In  Bel- 

S'um,  the  two  elements  nave  remained 
stinct,  but  in  juxtaposition.  The  Wal- 
loon, like  the  Frenchman,  is  a  Latinized 
Celt.  The  language  of  the  Druids  is  no 
longer  spoken  as  by  the  children  of  the 
Scottish  mist ;  the  Walloon  like  the 
Frenchman,  speaks  a  Latin  dialect.  More 
than  a  millennium  haa  elapsed  since  Rome 


ceased,  even  nominally,  to  stand  on  the 
rolls  of  living  empire ;  but  she  has  left  her 
glorious  tongue  mefifaceably  stamped  on 
the  new  Europe  as  on  the  old,  from  the 

Sillars  of  Hercules  to  the  valley  of  the 
leuse. 

Alert,  ingenious,  and  versatile,  the  Wal- 
loon of  Liege  and  Namur  is  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  ponderous  deliberate  Fle- 
ming, who  in  politics  acts  as  a  drag-chain 
on  the  mobility  of  his  excursive  neighbour. 
In  politics,  the  Fleming  is  the  piece  de  resis- 
tance against  a  social  overturn,  for  the 
stength  of  the  republican  party  is  in  Na- 
mur and  in  Liege.  In  literature,  the 
Fleming  admires  the  profound  thought 
and  masterly  treatment  of  the  passions  to 
be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  Germanic 
races ;  but  in  the  anatomy  of  the  foibles  of 
artificial  society,  the  French-speaking  and 
French-thinking  inhabitants  of  Belgium 
shew  an  acuteness  and  a  finesse  that  at 
once  identify  them  with  the  larger  branch 
of  this  brilliant  family. 

Such  is  the  people  ruled  over  by  Leopold, 
who,  if  he  has  ceased  to  ftilfil  the  functions 
of  prince  and  peer  of  England,  is  still 
regarded  with  interest  by  the  British  peo- 
ple. It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  point 
out  a  sovereign  who  in  modern  times  has 
shewn  more  prudence,  good  sense,  and 
high  feeling.  We  may  apply  to  him  the 
words  of  Bossuet,  whicn  ought  to  sink  into 
the  mind  of  every  public  man  :  "  He  had  a 
name  which  never  appeared  but  in  actions, 
the  justice  of  whicn  was  incontestible." 
There  are  few  sayings  in  the  biographies  of 
Plutarch  characterised  by  a  more  noble 
simplicity  and  laconic  elevation  of  senti- 
ment than  his  brief  speech  to  the  cham- 
bers when  the  troubles  of  1843  threatened 
Europe  with  confusion.  "Gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  I  came  here  for  the  good  of  Bel- 

fium,  and  if  the  same  object  requires  my 
eparture,  I  am  ready  to  start  on  the 
shortest  notice,  rather  than  have  a  civil 
war."  In  a  moment,  Action  was  para- 
lysed, the  most  obstreperous  were  struck 
dumb,  and  the  response  came  from  the 
heart  of  the  country  in  a  loud  chorus  of 
applause  and  enthusiam. 

Leopold  of  Belgium  is  now  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  his  age  being  66 ;  but  ha 
is  in  the  mil  enjoyment  of  good  health. 
He  is  very  temperate  in  living,  and  resides 
in  a  private  manner  at  the  palace  of  Lack- 
en,  a  large  villa  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  with 
a  southerly  exposure,  a  couple  of  miles 
from  Brussels.    It  has  no  great  extent  of 
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park :  and  at  break  of  day  in  the  fine  sum- 
mer mornings,  the  king  is  to  be  seen,  with 
a  single  attendant,  walking  about  the 
farms  and  country-roads  round  Lacken — 
the  "Farmer  George"  of  rural  Brabant. 
On  certain  days,  he  comes  into  the  palace 
of  Brussels,  to  transact  business  with  his 
ministers,  and  go  through  the  acts  and 
routine  of  royalty ;  and  then  returns,  like 
the  lawyer  who  doffs  his  gown  and  wig 
on  proceeding  to  his  suburban  villa.  The 
king  profeses  kingcraft  chiefly  at  Brussels  ; 
with  the  people  ofLacken  and  his  establish- 
ment, he  is  merely  the  popular  squire  of 
the  hall. 

The  town-palace  is  built  upon  what  was 
formerly  a  vast  walled  inclosure,  forming 
the  crest  of  a  hill  on  which  was  built  the 
former  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant 
— at  the  gates  of  which,  on  the  south  side, 
was  the  continuous  forest  of  Soignies.  All 
is  now  altered.  This  celebrated  forest  has 
yielded  so  far  to  the  axe  and  the  plough, 
that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  exist ;  tne  field 
of  Waterloo  is  now  scarcely  recognizable ; 
and  a  new  town  of  modem  architecture 
covers  the  upper  part  of  Brussels.  The 
town-palace  is  a  mere  box  or  barrack,  with- 
out architectural  decorations,  and  inferior 
to  that  of  many  petty  princes  of  Germany : 
there  are  therefore  projects  for  rebuilding 
it  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  a  kingdom 
which  abounds  in  noble  architectural  monu- 
ments. 

Belgium  having  belonged  successively 
to  Burgundy,  Spain,  and  Austria,  many 
historical  names  are  visible  in  the  court- 
lists.  A  Lannoy  of  the  same  family  as  he 
to  whom  Francis  I.  surrendered  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  a  Mamix  related  to 
the  brave  defender  of  Antwerp,  iu  the 
world-renowned  siege  of  that  place  by  the 
Spaniards,  are  at  the  head  of  the  household 
establishment  of  Leopold  and  his  eldest 
son.  But  the  old  historical  noblesse  is 
greatly  decayed  and  impoverished  since 
the  French  Revolution  and  invasion  of 
1792.  The  estates  were  not  sweepingly 
confiscated,  as  in  France,  hut  the  system- 
atic devision  of  the  properties  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  is  gradu- 
ally wearing  them  out ;  so  that,  although 
numbering  many  virtuous  and  intelligent 
individuals,  such  as  the  Vanderstradens 
and  the  Baillet  de  Latours,  the  aristocracy, 
as  a  whole,  has  little  political  weight  m 
the  state. 

To  this  rule,  there  are  of  course  consider- 
able exceptions.    Wealthy  marriages,  in- 


dustrial pursuits,  or  the  inheritance  of  ex- 
tinct collateral  branches,  are  causes  of  their 
still  being  in  Belgium  aristocratic  fortunes 
which  would  be  considered  large  even  in 
England.  The  Prince  de  Chimay — son  of 
the  beautiful  Madame  Tallien  by  her  re- 
marriage— having  espoused  the  daughter 
of  M.  Pellaprat,  die  great  army-contractor 
to  the  old  French  Empire  in  the  days  of 
Jena  and  Austerlitz,  has  thereby  added  nofc 
much  short  of  a  million  sterling  to  his  pre- 
vious property.  The  Duke  d'Aremberg, 
of  the  family  of  the  princes  of  Ligne,  la 
understood  to  have  a  clear  income  of 
£40,000  a  year.  The  late  Prince  de  Ligne 
has  left  a  European  reputation  not  only  for 
wit,  but  for  that  perfect  amiability  which 
constitutes  the  highest  breeding,  so  that 
people  said  of  him :  **  Foreigners  imitate 
the  manners  of  the  French,  and  the  French 
imitate  the  manners  of  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,"  who  was  the  only  foreigner  to 
whom  they  accorded  this  distinction. 

Even  when  the  old  properties  have  been 
divided,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  fell 
of  water  or  a  seam  of  coal,  combined  with 
some  ingenuity,  enables  old  families  to  keep 
up ;  but  in  general  it  is  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  and  not  of  birth,  that  holds  th« 
present  rule.  Rich  merchants  of  Ant- 
werp, manufecturers  of  Liege,  Namur,  and 
Verviers,  advocates  in  large  practice  in 
Brussels  and  other  large  towns,  divide  with 
the  CathoHc  clergy  the  power  of  Belgium, 

It  is  in  the  middle  classes,  rather  than  in 
the  nobility,  we  find  the  curious  contrast 
between  the  Saxon  and  the  Gael  in  Bel- 
gium. During  the  Dutch  rule,  the  Fle- 
mish language,  spoken  almost  exclusively 
by  the  people  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
<fcc.,  was  kept  up ;  but  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  1830  acted  powerfully  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  French,  and  restriction 
of  the  Flemish  language.  Centralisation 
in  Brussels  and  the  French  language  went 
together,  and  found  a  resistance  in  the  Fle- 
mish language  and  the  old  Flemish  munici- 
pal and  provincial  spirit.  The  leader  in 
this  movement  was  Hendrik  Conscience, 
the  well-known  Flemish  novelist,  and  the 
first  literary  celebrity  in  Belgium.  A  soci- 
ety was  founded  at  Antwerp  voor  TacU  en 
Ku7ist — ^that  is  to  say,  for  the  cultivation 
of  vernacular  philology  and  the  fine  arts. 
These  men  do  not  deny  that  administrative 
unity  has  many  advantages,  and  that  Flem- 
ish Uterature  is  the  pigmy  beside  the  giant ; 
but  they  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  glory  of  Belgium  is  in  the  Flandera  of 
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the  renais9(mee — in  Antwerp,  and  Bmges, 
and  Ghent,  those  Genoas  and  Venices  of 
the  north ;  and  they  seem  to  feel  with  j^ride 
that  the  tongae  of  a  Van  Eyck,  a  Qumtin 
Matsys,  and  a  Yandyck,  will  not  willingly 
be  let  die  so  long  as  their  works  and  their 
memories  send  a  thrill  of  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm through  the  fibres  or  every  Fleming, 
and  so  long  as  the  prodactions  of  a  Con- 
science reflect  the  national  mind. 

The  king  acts  with  great  tact  and  impar- 
tiality on  uns  delicate  ground.  If  Taal  en 
Kunst  gives  him  a  fete  to-day,  he  goes 
to-morrow  to  the  Soci6t6  des  Arts,  and 
seeks  to  soften  all  asperities,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
development  of  both  nationalities,  each 
within  its  own  peculiar  sphere,  and  with- 
out collisions  and  dissensions  injurious  to 
both. 

It  is  Brussels,  the  capital,  that  unites 
both  elements.  It  is  just  within  the  Fle- 
mish-Saxon re^on,  but  close  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  where  the  French  language  begins 
to  be  spoken.  The  lower  town  is  mostly 
Flemish ;  so  is  the  peasantry  of  the  imme- 
diately surrounding  villages;  but  within 
the  upper  town  itself  is  a  Walloon  colony, 
occupying   a  distinct    quarter,  speaking 


French  to  this  day  with  a  part  old  Celtic 
accent y  in  all  its  siog-soDg-nasality,  as  if 
"  her  nainsell,'*  the  Dougal  creature,  wer* 
the  interlocutor.  This  is  styled  Marolien, 
as  distinct  from  classical  French,  which  has 
been  the  language  of  the  court  and  th« 
upper  classes  for  centuries. 

Antwerp  is  still  the  capital  of  the  fin« 
arts  in  Belgium,  not  only  from  the  extraor- 
dinary productions  of  Flemish  genius  still 
preserved  there,  but  from  its  being  the 
locality  of  the  Belgian  School  of  Design 
and  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  but  in  the 
regions  of  science,  Brussels  occupies  the 
first  place.  If  the  first  name  in  Belgian 
literature  is  that  of  the  Philo-Fleming  Con- 
science, the  first  in  science  is  that  of 
M.  Quetelet,  the  astronomer-royal  and 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
This  amiable  gentleman — whose  works  are 
in  French — is  well  known  in  this  country 
as  the  ingenious  statistician  of  man.  Rea- 
lizing one  of  the  boldest  projects  of  Con- 
dorcet,  he  has  subjected  the  powers  and 
passions  of  humanity  to  the  processes  of  the 
scientific  calculator,  and  has  thus  produced 
that  moral  atlas  of  humanity  which  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
great  desiderata  of  this  century. 


From    the    New    Honthlj    Htga^ine. 


MONTE    CRISTO    AND    ALEXANDRE    DUMAS. 


There  is  but  little  to  see  at  Marly,  but 
that  little  is  very  interesting  to  such  a 
lover  of  the  brocaded  days  of"  Le  Grand 
Monarque^'  as  I  am.  On  the  road,  not 
&r  from  St.  Germain,  stands  the  same 
rilla,  belonging  to  Alexandre  Dumas, 
which  I  have  already  noticed  as  seen 
from  the  terrace.  Like  any  Cockney 
suburban  habitation  of  Clapham  Conmion 
or  Blackheath,  it  stands  close  on  the  road 
— so  close,  indeed,  that  the  stables  are  on 
the  opposite  side  because  there  is  no  room 
tor  them  near  the  house.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  'proximity,  a  huge  lodge  flanks 
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the  gateway,  out  of  which  lodge  issued  a 
very  aged  dame  and  a  dog  with  three 
legs,  the  latter  making  up  by  bis  bark 
what  he  had  lost  in  his  Umbs.  Afler  hav- 
ing appeased  the  biped  and  the  quadruped 
— ^the  first  with  money,  the  last  with 
bread — we  were  allowed  to  survev  the 
domain  of  the  author  of  '*  Monte  Cnsto." 
Desolation  reiened  around ;  the  walks 
were  covered  with  weeds ;  the  flower- 
beds a  mass  of  decaying  leaves ;  some  of 
the  windows  of  the  half-finished  house 
were  closed,  some  blocked  up  by  boards. 
The  explanation  being  that  the  popular 
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Dumas  (like  almost  every  man  of  talent 
in  all  ages)  loves  the  "  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul;"  or,  in  other  words,  lives 
beyond  his  means,  and  is  immensely  fond 
of  company,  but  like  other  celebrated 
authors  gifted  with  fertile  brains,  he  finds 
at  last  the  supply  can  no  longer  meet  the 
demand,  and  therefore,  rapidly  tumbles 
into  debt. 

The  Castle,  as  it  is  termed,  is  nothing 
but  a  good  honest  square  dwelling,  orna- 
mented, or  disfigured,  according  to  the 
different  tastes,  by  small  turrets  at  the 
comers;  but  castle,  in  good  truth,  it  is 
none.  However,  that's  not  much — 
"What's  in  a  name?"  says  Juliet — and 
so  we  will  call  it  castle  or  cottage,  which- 
ever the  witty  proprietor  chooses.  It 
was  begun  on  the  strength  of  the  im- 
mense success  of  the  novel  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  was  to  be  kept  up  on  the 
idea  of  a  fertile  brain  filling  Europe  with 
similar  romances;  Dumas's  head  still 
reeking  with  the  visions  of  Eastern  splen- 
dor he  had  created  for  Dantes  the  Mag- 
nificent, he  could  not  conceive  anything 
less  imposing  than  a  castle  for  himself 
mistaking  as  nis  own  the  everlasting  purse 
with  which  he  had  supplied  his  marvel- 
lous hero,  who  could  at  a  word  create  a 
palace  like  a  second  Aladdin,  and  furnish 
it  with  diamonds  from  Golconda  or  gold  of 
Peru.  So  our  author  began  to  build,  and 
to  make  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  to 
dream  great  things  for  himself  in  a  para- 
dise already  completed  in  his  imagination 
-—swelling  down  m  verdant  beauty  to  the 
banks  of  the  winding  Seine. 

There  is  a  motto — but,  like  everything 
good,  it  is  somewhat  musty — "  that  fools 
build  for  wise  men  to  live  in ;"  and  so  found 
Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas,  for  alas ! 
long  before  the  castle  was  finished,  he  got 
into  debt,  and  those  odious  brutes,  his 
creditors — remorseless  tailors  of  rich 
stuffs  and  gaudy  hangings — ^neither  caring 
nor  thinking  about  his  glorious  dreams, 
nor  of  Monte  Cristo,  about  to  appear  in 
flesh  and  blood,  and  with  a  palace  en  sriite^ 
in  the  person  of  the  author,  actually — 
confound  the  wretches! — seized  on  the 
half-finished  abode  to  pay  their  disgusting 
biUs,  and  dismantled  the  rooms  which 
were  already  finished,  where  Dumas  had 
received  such  reunions  from  Paris,  stich 
loves  from  the  Variet6s,  such  tragedy- 
queens  from  the  Ambigu,  and  actual  an- 
gels from  the  Grand  Opera,  with  hordes 
of  authors  and  wits,  all  as  poor  as  rats,  who 


found  the  distance  from  Paris  so  mighty 
convenient,  and  the  air  of  the  ch&teau  so 
delightful,  that  somehow  or  other  they 
were  always  there.  But  there  is  a  provi- 
dence even  for  authors,  unfortunately  only 
to  be  observed,  it  is  true,  after  they  have 
generally  laid  mouldering  in  their  graves 
tor  many  a  year,  whither  starvation  or  a 
broken  heart  has  often  sent  them.  But 
in  M.  Dumas's  case  this  providence  actu- 
ally appeared  then  and  there  just  when  he 
most  wanted  it.  His  admirers  (and  are 
not  their  name  Legion  ?)  hearing  of  the 
misadventure,  and  of  those  ruthless  credi- 
tors who  had  besieged,  and  stormed,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  castle — seizing  on 
his  Utopia  while  yet  unfinished — actually, 
like  good  practical  Christian  souls,  joined 
together  and  repurchased  for  him  the 
abode  which  was  afterwards  duly  repre- 
sented to  him,  with  sundry  dinings  and 
speeches,  and  drinkings  of  wine,  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  minus  only  the 
elegant  furniture  he  had  placed  in  it. 
But,  dismantled  as  it  was,  he  became  lord 
and  master,  and  could  again  hope  to  in- 
dulge in  dreams  of  becoming  de  fado 
Comte  de  Monte  Cristo  ! 

It  was  precisely  in  this  state  of  semi- 
existence  when  I  visited  it,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  antiquated  crone  into  the 
interior  through  a  door  in   one  of  the 
small  turrets.     All  round  looked   dismal 
enough ;  where  there  ought  to  have  been 
hangings   and   drapery  were   only  bare 
walls  and  large  rusty  nails,  bearing  fiiig- 
ments  of  tattered   fringe  and  brocade. 
The  fireplaces  round   which  so  many   a 
merry  riotous  circle  had  congregated  were 
empty  and   desolate,   denuded    even  of 
grates,  and  all  around  bore  irrefragable 
evidence  of  the  cruel  invaders  who  had 
sacked  the  castle.   Enough,  however,  was 
left  to  show  that  the  ftirniture  had  been 
magnificent,  for  could  Monte  CrLsto  live 
on   aught   save    purple   and  fine  linen  ? 
The  distribution  of  the  house  was  exceed- 
ingly good,  the  centre  portion  being  divi- 
ded into   large    saloons,   fitted  up  with 
divans  looking  out  on  the  beautiftil  plain 
beneath,  watered  by  the  Seine,  andt  the 
vine-terraced  hills,  with  the  town  of  St. 
Germain  picturesquely  covering  the  rising 
ground    near    at  hand.      Around  these 
centre  rooms  were  suites  of  smaller  apart- 
ments which  included  the  turrets,  forming 
charming  little  coozy  nooks  and  snugge- 
ries. 

Spite  of  my  dislike  of  the  exterior,  I 
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could  not  but  admire  this  gracefully-con- 
trived interior,  at  once  so  bizarre  and  so 
pretty,  fitted  up  evidently  with  an  idea  of 
the  Ii«ast  and  all  the  repose  and  luxury 
required  under  a  tropical  sun  and  cloud- 
lees  sky.  One  room  particularly  interest- 
ed me — Dumas's  own  writing  room-^— con- 
taining his  table  and  his  inkstand,  some 
papers  he  had  left,  and  even  the  books  he 
had  read  still  turned  down  on  the  very 
page  he  had  last  perused.  I  looked  at 
Uiem  with  respect,  and  touched  them  with 
reverence,  for,  with  all  his  faults  and  his 
bookmaking,  no  one  can  denv  that  he  un- 
doubtedly possesses  the  gift  of  genius. 
The  very  novel  in  memory  of  which  the 
chateau  was  begun  is  evidence  sufficient 
to  prove  that  no  book  since  the  Waverley 
series  ever  spread  over  Europe  more 
rapidly  than  did  "  Monte  Cristo"  and 
"  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires." 

We  passed  to  the  upper  story,  where  I 
found  most  luxurious  bedrooms — rather 
more  furniture  remaining  here  than  below 
— and  one  lovely  suite  of  rooms,  the  walls 
carved  in  stone  with  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful arabesque  patterns,  the    ceilings  cut 
also  in  stone,  hanging  in  points  and  pen- 
dants elaborately  worked.     Nothing  could 
be   prettier,   more    thoroughly  Eastern, 
than  the  effect  of  the  daaaling  white  of 
the  walls,  covered  as  it  were  with  a  net- 
work of  the  finest  lace — a  fitting  abode 
for  beauty  such  as  only  is  revealed  in  vis- 
ions to  the  poet,  who  forthwith  torments 
half  mankind  bv  ravishing  descriptions  of 
ideal  houris.    The  old  cicerone  who  ac- 
companied me  said  that  these  carvings 
had  been  executed  by  Arabs,  whom  Du- 
mas had  brought  from  Africa  for  the  pur- 
pose.    There,  again,  was  the  author,  ima- 
gining he  possessed  Fortunatus's  purse, 
and  could  coin  guineas  as  ^t  as  he  could 
write  words.     What   a  picture  did  this 
house  present  of  the  freaks  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  how  the  creditors  must  have 
stared  when  they  beheld  these  fairy-like 
apartments  belonging  to  a  man  that  all 
the  world  knows  lives,  true  to  his  craft, 
from  hand  to  mouth.     But,  lost  in  pleas- 
ing delusions,  he  had  indulged  many  a 
day-dream  realizing  his  own  descriptions, 
and  had  doubtless  experienced  happiness 
untold  even  in  the  partial  creation  oefore 
as.      In  another  room  was  his  picture, 
dressed    as   the  Comte — Alexandre  Du- 
mas  personifying  a    species  of    honest 
Cagliostro  I   This  was  eminently  ridiculous 
— ^the  very  apex  of  vanity — and  rich  in 


the  highest  degree.  Poor  Dumas!  he 
must  have  been  very  far  gone  indeed !  I 
did  pity  him. 

But  another  exquisite  display  of  vanity 
was  yet  reserved  to  me.  On  reaching 
the  garden,  I  was  conducted  by  a  smaU 
path  towards  what  the  Cerberus  in  charge 
called  "  the  Island  of  Monte  Cristo."  I 
had  seen  many  wonders,  but  this  beat 
them  all.  The  island — well,  I  should  see 
— I  looked  round.  I  perceived  neither 
water,  nor  island,  nor  any  probability  of 
either,  as  we  were  walking  up  the  side  of  a 
hill ;  but  I  had  looked  too  &r  ;  I  had  mia- 
calculated  the  extent  of  the  territory, 
and  taken  too  literally  the  creation  of 
Dumas^s  brain.  For  the  island  was 
before  me,  separated  from  the  ground  on 
which  we  stood  by  a  ditch  about  a  foot 
broad,  crossed  by  a  plank ! 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  brilliant 
imagination ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  real  blessing, 
for  with  such  a  gift  the  Barmecides^  feast 
would  be  greater  than  a  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet!  Monsieur  Dumas  seems  imbu- 
ed with  this  qualification  to  no  ordinary 
extent;  he  sees  in  this  minute  ditch  a 
mighty,  rushing,  rolling  ocean — ^the  blue 
Mediterranean  dashing  on  the  beach  of 
Marseilles,  for  instance ;  in  this  plank, 
magnificent  arches  of  marble  spanning 
the  rising  waves ;  and  on  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  mighty  breakers  (in  reality 
about  a  dozen  yards  square),  no  other 
than  the  island  on  which  stands  the  Ch^ 
teau  d'lf,  that  rocky  majestic  mass  rising 
from  the  Mediterranean,  crowned  with  its 
antique  castles  within  whose  dungeons 
Dantes,  alias  Monte  Cristo,  sighed  ! 

And  there  is  a  building  diso  on  the 
small  plot  of  ground,  to  make  the  delu- 
sion perfect  in  good  sooth ;  and  it  is  cas- 
tellated, and  has  small  towers  and  arched 
windows,  very  like,  in  form  and  appear- 
ance, a  castle  made  of  chocolate.  But 
the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  is 
that  every  brick  forming  this  building  is 
inscribed  with  a  name,  and  each  name  is 
the  title  of  some  book  written  by  Alexan- 
dre Dumas,  by  right  of  creation  Comte 
de  Monte  Cristo !  Having  built  the  edi- 
fice and  thus  inscribed  his  works  on  the 
walls,  they  are  immortalized,  and  will 
live,  like  some  Roman  remains,  for  ever 
— if  the  damp  will  allow  the  walls  to 
stand. 

This  most  singular  display  of  literary 
vainglory  struck  me  as  one  of  the  very 
drollest  devices  that  had  ever  visited  an 
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author's  brain,  and,  moreover,  exceedingly 
GaUic  in  character.  Only  imagine  Lord 
Brougham  seated  in  a  garden  pavilion  in 
his  retreat  at  Cannes,  with  the  names  of 
aU  the  trials  in  which  he  had  pleaded  in- 
scribed on  the  bricks :  why,  when  he  re- 
turned to  London,  H.  B.  would  annihilate 
him  with  caricatures!  But  Dumas  in- 
dulges his  eccentricity  in  all  tranquility, 
and  I  read  the  name  of  many  an  old  fav- 
orite, such  as  "  La  Reine  Margot,"  "  Im- 
pressions de  Voyage,''  etc.,  set  forth  in 
this  strange  catalogue.  Within  this 
building  is  a  room,  ana  this  is  the  summer 
writing-room  of  Dumas,  where  reposing, 
amid  his  laurels,  he  sits  enthroned,  ^eater 
and  prouder  &r  than  Marius  amid  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.  When  Dumas  retires 
to  the  island  of  Monte  Cristo  (onlj 
hear  how  grand  that  sounds^,  he  is 
not  to  be  disturbed  on  any  consideration. 
With  much  solemnity  the  small  plank — 
alias  majestic  bridge — ^is  pompously  re- 
moved, and  as  no  mortal  can  traverse 
alive  the  terrific  torrent  flowing  between 
the  mainland  of  flower-beds  and  the  is- 
land of  weeds,  his  solitude  must  be  re- 
spected, and  Dmnas  sits  down  peacefully 
to  compose  one  of  his  most  amusing 
books.  He  feels — ^he  knows  he  is  the 
Comte  himself:  there  is  his  portrait,  and 
his  imagination  is  fired  by  the  magnificent 
idea! 

Duns  may  arrive  cursing,  bearing  their 
bills — actresses  in  despair  come  fi*om  the 
Com6die  Frangaise  to  crave  an  audience 
— the  last  new  ballet-dancer,  about  whom 
all  Paris  raves,  may  have  journeyed  all 
the  way  from  the  capital  to  ask  a  nourish- 


ing critique  in  the  Charivari — publishers, 
great  in  pomp  and  circumstance,  may  fly 
It  from  the  railroad  in  rapid  haste  (a  pub- 
lisher never  was  seen  in  any  other  state  but 
that  of  extreme  and  palpitating  heat  and 
bustle) — the  Emperor  himself  might  be 
without — all  would  be  vain.  Le  Comte 
de  Monte  Cristo  est  chez  lui^  and  neither 
angel  from  heaven  nor  mortal  from  the 
world  beneath  can  be  admitted — ^his  soli- 
tude must  be  respected. 

But  in  all  sober  seriousness,  the  whole 
aflair — the  chateau,  the  island,  and  all — 
was  most  diverting ;  and  whoever  would 
study  the  full  and  free  development  of 
literary  folly  and  vanity,  should  pay  a 
visit  to  this  place.  If  they  do  not  return 
amused,  I  will  never  more  take  pen  in 
hand.  The  visit  was  now  concluded, 
and  we  returned  to  the  gate,  reconducted 
by  the  same  animals  who  had  greeted 
our  arrival.  The  stables  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  narrow  road,  are  of  a 
size  suitable  to  the  stud  of  a  prince,  or 
Lord  Chesterfield  before  he  was  ruined. 
Fortunately  for  the  purse  and  credit  of 
Dumas,  they  are  not  finished,  for  if  they 
had  been  tenanted,  as  he  intended,  wiUi 
dozens  of  Arab  steeds  fresh  from  the  de- 
sert, vid  the  last  steamer  from  Algeria, 
perhaps  his  faithful  friends  and  admirers 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  repur- 
chase the  domain,  if  horse-racing,  steeple- 
chases, and  betting  had  been  added  to 
the  other  extravagances  of  the  imaginary 
Comte  de  Monte  Cristo.  I  continued  my 
way  to  Marly,  deeply  reflecting  upon  the 
state  of  delusion  the  brain  of  a  man 
deemed  to  be  sane  can  arrive  at. 
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"  A  HISTORY  of  Mysticism— old  visions  | 
mid  old  obscurities.**    "Mysticism !  almost 
everywhere  synonymous  with  what  is  most 
visionary  in  religion,  and  most  obscure  in 
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speculation, — ^who  is  bold  enough  to  ex- 
pect a  hearing  for  that  ?"  Such  are  the 
mquiries  of  the  author,  who  may  be  said 
to  make  his  first  appearance  in  the  volu- 
mes before  us.  And  yet  how  much  that 
is  attractive,  and  how  much  more  that  is 
deeply  instructive,  does  this  subject  aflbrd. 
What  a  long  series  of  ages  sweep  before 
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OS  as  we  contemplate  the  history  of  mys-  out  into  action,  dissolved  them  into  ecstasy, 
ticism  1  Stretching  alon^  from  the  ear-  or  frozen  them  into  torpor." 
liest  literature  of  India — itself  perhaps  of  It  is  in  the  East  that  mysticism  is  first 
still  earlier  origin— down  to  the  drawing-  to  be  found.  The  child  of  an  unknown 
room  utterances  and  prophecies  of  Ma-  antiquity ;  although  "  an  innocent  child- 
dame  de  Krudener, — successively  taking  hood  has  it  never  nad,  for  in  its  very  cra- 
up  its  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  die  this  Hercules  destroys,  as  deadly  ser- 
and  beside  the  lUissus,  in  the  schools  of  pents,  reasoti  and  mor^ty."  With  the 
Alexandria,  and  in  the  grim  caverns  of  the  Hindoo  mystic,  indeed,  "the  distinction 
Thebais,  in  the  cell  of  the  schoolman  of  between  good  and  evil  is  obliterated  as 
the  middle  ages,  even  in  the  workshop  of  often  as  he  pleases ;"  while  the  same 
the  artisan,  and  then  bewildering  with  round  of  notions,  common  to  the  mystics 
lofty  dreams,  or  wild  fancies,  the  ardent  of  ancient  India  and  modem  Christendom, 
scholars  of  the  Reformation.  Nor,  even  are  characterized  among  the  former  by 
in  that  age,  when  so  many  a  long-worship-  features  of  the  most  intense  selfishness. 
ped  idol  was  cast  down,  so  many  a  vision  Among  the  later  Jews,  mysticism  is  found 
of  the  past  swept  away,  did  mysticism  in  connexion  with  Platonism,  and  in  the 
vanish.  The  lofty  and  the  mean  stiU  bowed  Essenes,  but  more  especially  the  Thera^ 
alike  to  its  sway ;  during  the  seventeenth  peutae  whom  Philo  describes,  we  perceive 
century,  the  echo  ol  its  voice  was  heard,  the  first  tendency  toward  that  ascetic  life, 
even  within  the  gorgeous  saloons  of  Ver-  which  the  fathers  of  the  desert,  and  the 
sailles ;  and  a  century  later,  face  to  fiice  severer  monastic  orders,  carried  to  such 
with  the  blank  unbelievers  of  the  French  unnatural  lengths.  Philo  claims  notice  as 
Revolution,  stood  Swedenborg,  with  his  being  "  in  a  sort  the  intellectual  father  of 
doctrine  of  "  Correspondences."  Neo-Platonism — ^the  first  meeting-place  of 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  a  field  so  the  waters  of  the  eastern  and  western  theo- 

wide  as  this  should  have  been  almost  whol-  sophies  ;"  but  it  is  to  Plotinus,  under  the 

Iv  unoccupied ;  that  incidental  notices,  or  guidance  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  that  we 

aetached  monographs,  should  have  hither-  trace  its  ftiller  development.     Great  was 

to  very  inadequately  supplied  the  want  of  the  influence  of  Plotinus,  for 
a  complete  history  of  mysticism.    The 

work,  mdeed,  is  one  which  demanded  no  **  His  philosophy  and  that  of  his  successors  was 

common    labor    and    research,   but    Mr.  to  corrupt  the  Christian  Church ;  and  for  hund- 

Vaughan  has  brought  to  it  no  common  la-  f^^Js  of  years  will  there  be  a  succession  of  pr^ 

bor  and  skill    oa  our  rpaders  will  nproeivP  '**®^»  pnests,  or  monks,  m  whose  eyes  the  frigid 

DOT  ana  sKill,  as  our  reaaers  wm  perceive,  refinements    of  Plotinus  will    be    practically, 

wMethey  tura  over  the  pages  with   us,  though  not  confessedly,  regarded  as  represent- 

and  spend  a  suggestive  and   mstructive  ing  Gk)d,  far  more  worthily  than  the  grand  sim- 

"  hour"  with  the  mystics.       ^  plicity  and  the  forcible  figurativeness  of  scrip- 

In  the  opening  conversation, — ^for  the  ture  language.    For  the  Christian's  God  will  be 

history  is  carried  on  alternately  in  dialo-  substituted  that  sublime  cipher  devised  by  Plo- 

gue  and  essays, — ^the  chief  causes  of  mys-  tinus,— that  blank   something,  of  which  you 

ticism  are  mdicated.     First,  "  the  reaction  <^a^^*  say  it  exists,  for  it  is  above  existence." 
against  the   frigid  formality  of  religious 

torpor;  then,    heart-weariness,    the  Ian-       But  mere   abstractions  like  these  had 

guishing  longing  for  repose — ^the  charm  little  charms  for  wildly-imaginative  and 

of  mysticism  for  the  selfish  or  the  weak ;  daring  minds ;  so  with  lamblichus,  theur- 

and  last,  the  desire,  so  strong  in  some  gic  mysticism  took  its  rise.     Four  great 

minds,  to  pierce  the  barriers  that  hide  from  orders  of  spiritual  beings — Gods,  Demons, 

man  the  unseen  world — the  charm  of  mys-  Demigods,    and   Souls — rule    the    upper 

ticism  for  the  ardent  and  the   strong."  world,  each  conferring  his  appropriate  gift 

Scarcely  strange  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  on  the  suppliant,  while  malignant  demons, 

manifestations  of  mysticism  should  have  armed  with  mischievous  powers,  are  ready 

been  so  many  and  so  diverse,  should  have  to  afflict  both  body  and  mind.     It  is  curi- 

been   "  incorporated  in  theism,  atheism,  ous  to  mark  how  closely,  in  some  respects, 

pantheism, — appeared  in  the  loftiest  spe-  lamblichus  approaches  in  his  opinions  mo- 

colations   and    in   the   grossest  idolatry,  dem  notions.     While  in  his  assertion  that 

been  associated  with  the  wildest  license  the   body  possessed  by   the   mysterious 

and  most  pitiless  asceticism,  driven  men  power  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  su- 
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pematnral  Hght^  sometimes  is  raised  in  the 
air  with  the  accompaniments  of  sweet  mu- 
sic or  fearfiil  somias,  we  trace  the  source 
from  whence  the  mediaeval  hagiologist  de- 
rived his  choicest  marvels,  the  remark  that 
the  persons  so  acted  upon  are  mostly  the 
young  and  feeble,  especially  if  ignorant 
and  imbecile,  brings  him  very  close  to  the 
modem  mesmerist.  Indeed,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  suggests,  the  common  phenome- 
na of  mesmerism  may  have  been  among 
the  sacred  secrets  preserved  by  the  priests 
of  Egypt  and  of  Greece.  Proclus  is  the 
last  great  name  among  theNeo-Platonists; 
"  the  most  eclectic  of  them  all,  perhaps, 
because  the  most  learned,  and  most  syste- 
matic.'? And  yet  the  result  of  his  theory- 
was  only  that  "  philosophy  is  the  best  pre- 
paration for  quietism ;"  that  "  there  is  a 
&od,  who  is  the  repose  he  gives,  a  God, 
of  whom  the  more  you  deny,  the  more  you 
affirm !"  Thus,  as  one  of  the  speakers 
beautiftdly  remarks,  as  though  it  were  the 
highest  glory  of  man,  forgetting  all  that 
his  inquiry  has  achieved,  to  gaze  at  vacan- 
cy, inactive  and  in&ntine ;  to  be  like  some 
peasant's  child,  left  in  its  cradle  for  a  while 
m  the  furrow  of  a  field,  shut  in  by  the  lit- 
tle mound  of  earth  on  either  side,  and 
having  but  the  blue  aether  above,  dazzling 
and  void,  at  which  to  look  up  with  smiles 
of  witless  wonder." 

Hitherto  we  have  viewed  only  Pagan 
mysticism ;  but  in  the  fathers  of  the  de- 
sert we  meet  the  first  manifestations  of 
Christian  mysticism.  It  seems  strange 
thskt  these  hermit  saints,  with  their  unna- 
tural contempt  of  human  society,  their 
fearful  penances  and  protracted  vigils, 
which  doubtless  drove  them  to  the  verge 
of  actual  insanity,  should  have  main- 
tained so  high  a  station,  through  so  many- 
ages,  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek 
Church ;  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  what 
claim,  on  the  respect  of  any  one,  Paul  of 
Thebes,  with  his  ninety  years'  seclusion 
from  every  duty  as  well  as  pleasure  of  life ; 
or  St.  Antony,  wasting  his  days  in  the 
ruined  Egyptian  temple,  from  the  strange 
imagery  of  whose  walls  his  visions  of  de- 
mon-horrors were  doubtless  taken ;  or  St. 
Enuphrius,  who  for  sixty  years  never  saw 
the  face  of  a  human  being;  could  possibly 
have  possessed.  It  must,  we  thiuK,  have 
been  from  the  notion  that  these  useless 
men  led  **  the  life  of  contemplation" — ^al- 
though contemplation  in  their  case  only 
caused  them  to  "  see  more  devils  than  vast 
hell  can  hold" — and  that  they  maintained 


also  many  dogmas — ^Macarius,  especially 
— ^in  common  with  the  mystics  of  later 
days ;  according  to  some,  even  quietism* 
It  is,  however,  to  the  apocryphal  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  that  Christian  mysti- 
cism owes  its  more  important  peculiaritiefl. 
Who  the  writer  of  the  worts  that  pass 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius  really  wag, 
is  still  a  doubtful  question.  All  that  can 
be  ascertained  is,  that  the  writings  claim- 
ing to  be  those  of  Paul's  Athenian  con- 
vert, were  unknown  alike  to  the  church 
and  to  the  world  until  the  fifth  century ; 
nor  were  they  recognized  as  genuine  until 
the  middle  of  the  sixth.  Although  in  the 
first  instance  being  cited  by  heretics,  their 
authority  was  of  course  disputed,  erelong 
they  were  found  to  be  so  favorable  to  the 
growing  claims  of  the  hierarchy,  that  the 
seal  of  orthodoxy  was  impressed  on  them ; 
for  not  only  was  it  "  the  aim  of  Dionysius 
to  accommodate  the  theosophy  of  Proclus 
to  Christianity,"  but  "  to  strengthen  all 
the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  and  to 
invest  with  a  new  traditionary  sanction 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  cloister."  It  is 
to  Dionysius  that  the  middle  ages  owe 
that  system  of  various  orders  of  angelic 
natures,  linked  together  in  an  ascending 
scale,  those 

**  Thrones,  dominations,    princedoms,  virtues, 
powers,'* 

which  he  calls  the  Celestial  Hierarchy,  and 
to  which  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  the 
visible  world — ^precious  doctrine  for  a  domi- 
nant priesthood — closely  corresponds. 

"  The  orders  of  angelic  natures  and  of  priestly 
functionaries  correspond  to  each  other.  The 
highest  rank  of  the  former  receive  illumination 
immediately  from  God.  The  lowest  of  the  heav- 
enly imparts  dirine  light  to  the  highest  of  the 
earthly  hierarchy.  Each  order  strives  perpetu- 
ally to  approximate  to  that  immediately  above 
itself,  firom  which  it  receives  the  transmitted 
influence;  so  that  all,  as  Dante  describes  it, 
draw,  and  are  drawn,  and  tend  in  common  to- 
wards the  centre,  God.  .  .  .  But  the  work 
of  Christ  is  thrown  into  the  background  to  make 
more  room  for  the  church.  The  Saviour  answers, 
with  Dionysius,  rather  to  the  Logos  of  the 
Platonist  than  to  the  Son  of  €k)d  revealed  in 
Scripture.  He  is  allowed  to  be,  as  incamatei 
the  founder  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy ;  but 
as  such,  he  is  removed  fix>m  men  by  the  long 
chain  of  priestly  orders,  and  is  less  the  Kedeemor, 
than  remotely  the  illuminator  of  the  species.'* 

Hence  the  Church  became  "the'  great 
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mystagogae ;  and  its  liturgy  and  offices  a 
profound  and  elaborate  system  of  sym- 
bolism.'* 

With  Dionysius,  we  bid  farewell  to  the 
Greek  Church,  "that  dwarf^  watching  a 
Nibelungen  hoard,  which  after  all  never 
enriches  anybody,"  as  one  of  the  speakers 
aptly  remarks,  and  to  that  eastern  mystic- 
ism, which  "  creeps  under  the  sacerdotal 
vestments,  is  never  known  to  quit  the 
precincts  of  church  and  cloister,  and  clings 
oiose  to  the  dalmatica,  and  lives  on  whiSs 
of  j6*ankincense,"  for  the  bolder  mysticism 
of  the  West,  which  will  often  be  found 
"&r  from  candle,  book,  and  bell,  venturing 
to  worship  without  a  priest." 

It  was  from  Dionysius  that  mysticism 
in  the  west  derived  its  first  impulse ;  and 
a  copy  of  his  works,  sent  by  Pope  Paul  to 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  is  said  to  naye  been 
his  first  introduction  to  the  Latin  Church. 
This  must  early  haye  attracted  some  at- 
tention, for  we  find  that  Charles  le  Chauye, 
in  860,  commanded  that  those  works 
^ould  be  translated  from  Greek  into 
Latin,  and  from  thenceforward  "Dionysius 
has  come  into  a  young  world,  and  the 
Neo-Platonist  element,  which  acted  as  a 
moral  opiate  in  the  east, 'became  a  vivify- 
ing principle  in  the  west,  where  Platonism 
and  mysticism  together  created  a  party  in 
the  church,  the  sworn  foes  of  mere  schol- 
astic quibbling,  of  an  arid  and  lifeless 
orthodoxy,  and  at  last  of  the  more  glaring 
abuses  which  had  grown  up  with  ecclesi- 
astical pretensions." 

The  list  of  mystics  in  the  Latin  Church 
is  headed  by  the  illustrious  name  of  St. 
Bernard;  that  true  saint,  whose  works 
our  puritan  writers  so  often  quote  with 
such  delight,  and,  while  unwilling  to 
yield  to  him  the  "popish"  title  of  saint,  so 
naiyely  compromise  between  their  scruples 
and  their  feelings  by  calling  him  "  blessed 
Bernard."  A  yery  viyidly-painted  prose 
landscape,  placing  the  fair  yalley  of  Clair- 
yaux  pleasantly  before  us,  introduces  us  to 
the  pre-eminent  preacher,  and  writer,  and 
statesman  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
founder  of  a  new  monastic  order,  the 
great  opponent  of  Abelard,  and  heretics 
of  every  degree,  the  umpire  between  riyal 
popes,  and  the  preacher — ^heayen-inspired, 
as  said  the  yast  multitude,  who,  on  the 
plain  beside  Clermont,  listened  to  his 
burning  eloquence— of  the  second  crusade. 
And  yet — 


'*  Could  we  have  seen  him  at  home  at  Clair- 


yaux,  after  one  of  those  fiunous  journeys,  n^ 
look  or  word  would  have  betrayed  a  taint  of 
spiritual  pride,  though  every  rank  in  church 
and  state  united  to  do  him  honor — though  great 
cities  would  have  made  him  almost,  by  foroc^ 
their  spiritual  king — though  the  blessings  of  th» 
people  and  the  plaudits  of  the  council  followed 
the  steps  of  the  peacemaker — and  though  in  the 
belief  of  all,  a  dazzling  chain  of  miracles  had 
made  his  pathway  glorious.  We  should  have 
found  him  in  the  kitchen,  rebuking,  by  hia 
example,  some  monk  who  had  to  wa£  the  pota 
and  pans ;  on  the  hill  side  cutting  his  tale,  and 
bearing  his  burthen  with  the  meanest  noyice,  or 
seen  him  oiling  his  own  boots,  as  they  say  the 
arch-tempter  did  one  day ;  we  should  have  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  midst  of  his  tender  counsel 
to  some  distressed  soul  of  his  cloistered  flock, 
or  just  as  he  had  sat  down  to  write  a  sermon  <m 
a  passage  in  Canticles  against  the  next  church 
festival." 

The  mysticism  of  St.  Bernard  cornea 
before  us  in  a  far  less  extrayagant  foim 
than  that  of  his  successors.  Li  truth,  he 
was  too  practical  a  man,  he  had  too  much 
real  work  to  do  to  mistake  mere  shadows 
for  substance.  "  He  knew  the  world  and 
men;  he  stood  with  his  fellows  in  the 
breach,  and  the  shock  of  conflict  spoilt  him 
for  a  dreamer."  Thus  mysticism  is  to  him 
as  the  quiet  and  far-off  retreat  in  which  hi^ 
mind,  worn  by  external  strife,  delights  to 
bury  itself;  the  fair  "pleasaunce,"  whither 
he  turnS  to  forget  while  pacing  its  soft 
greensward,  the  harsh  and  rugged  path- 
way his  feet  were  so  often  compelled  to 
tread.  His  loftly  imagination,  though  apt 
to  run  astray,  preyents  him  from  ever 
sinking  into  childish  dreams  of  heaycnly 
prettinesses,  while  his  deep,  earnest  feel- 
mg  equally  forbids  any  approximation  to 
"  the  mystical  death,  the  self-annihilation, 
the  holy  indiflTerence  of  the  Quietists." 

**  In  the  theology  of  Bernard  reason  has  a 
place,  but  not  the  right  one.  His  error  in  this 
respect  is  the  primary  source  of  that  mystical 
bias  so  conspicuous  m  his  religious  teaching. 
Like  Anselm,  he  bids  you  believe  first,  and  un- 
derstand, if  possible,  afterwards.  He  is  not 
prepared  to  admit  the  great  truth,  that  if  reason 
yields  to  faith,  and  assigns  itself  anywhere  a 
umit,  it  must  be  on  grounds  satisfiictory  to  rea- 
son. To  any  measure  of  Anselm's  speculative 
ability,  Bernard  could  lay  no  claim.  He  was  at 
home  only  in  the  province  of  practical  religion. 
But  to  inquiries  and  reasonings  such  as  those 
in  which  Anselm  delighted,  he  was  ready  to 
award,  not  blame,  but  admiration.  Faith,  with 
Bernard,  receives  the  treasure  of  divine  truth,, 
as  it  were,  wrapped  up  (intolutum) ;  under- 
standing may  afterwards  cautiously  unfold  the 
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onTelope  uid  mhj  peep  »t  the  prize,  but  mnj 
never  examioe  the  contents  first,  to  determine 
irtietber  it  alull  be  received  or  not  ...  At 
the  8Ame  time,  the  credo  ut  inteUigam  of  Bem- 
«rd  is  no  indolent  or  constnuned  reception  of  a 
fbrmula.  faith  is  the  i^Tine  persuauon  of  the 
pure  in  heart  and  life.  He  is  equally  removed 
from  the  pantbeiBtic  extreme  of  Eckiu-t,  and  the 
imaginative  extravagances  of  St  Theresa.  Uix 
doctrine  of  Union  with  Qod  does  not  surrender 
our  personalitj,  or  substitute  Ood  for  tbe  soul 
in  man.  When  he  has  occasion  to  speak,  with 
much  hesitation  and  genuine  humility,  of  the 
highest  point  of  his  own  experience,  he  baa  no 
wonderful  visionB  to  relate.  The  visit  of  the 
SaviouT  to  his  soul  was  unattended  hj  visible 
glory,  by  voices,  tastes,  or  odors ;  it  vindicated 
H8  reality  only  by  the  joy  which  possessed  him, 
and  the  new  Gicitity  with  which  he  brought 
fbrtii  the  practical  fruits  of  the  Spirit" 

"  Hitherto  mysticisin,  in  the  person  of 
Bernard,  has  repadiated  Bcbolasticism ;" 
but  by  his  successors  in  mystic  theology, 
Hugo  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  they 
were  reconciled.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor, 
contemporary  with  St.  Bernard,  after  a 
youth  spent  m  the  eager  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  became  prior  of  that  celebrated 
abbey,  and  there  wrote  "those  pooderoua 
tomes  of  divinity  to  which  Aqninas  and 
Vincent  of  Beauvais  acknowledge  their 
obligations."  He  closed  a  calm  and  hon- 
ored life  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four, 
leaving  to  his  pupil  Richard  his  office  of 
prior,  and  the  tast  of  following  out  &rther 
his  mystical  gpeculatioDs.  It  ia  to  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  tnat  the  schoolmen  owe  that 
"threefold  division  of  our  &cu!ties,"  coffi- 
tatio,  meditatio,  and  eontemplad'o,  refer- 1 
ence  to  which  we  often  meet  with  in  ' 
middle-age  writing — even  in  the  poets  ;  | 
while  in  Richard  of  St.  Victor's  works  we 
find,  with  much  ingenious  speculation,  the 
love  of  allegorizing  pushed  as  far  as  it  can 


"  Ilia  psychology,  his  metaphysics,  his  theo- 
logy, are  Ml  extracted  from  tbe  most  unlikely 
quirtera  in  the  Bible  by  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion. Every  logical  abstraction  is  attached  to 
some  personage  or  object  in  the  Old  Testament 
history  as  its  authority  and  type.  Rachel  and 
Leah  are  reason  and  affection ;  Bilhah  and  Zilpah 
are  imagination  and  sense.  His  divinity  is  em- 
broidered on  the  garments  of  Aaron,  engraven 
on  the  sides  of  the  ark,  hung  on  the  rings  and 
pins  of  the  tabernacle." 

From  the  clowng  period  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
thirteenth,  mysticism,  except  in  a  subor- 


dinate  relation  to  scholastic  theology' 
seema  to  have  been  almost  nnknown. 
There  was  much  to  be  done  in  that  stir- 
ring £^e — ^the  lower  classes  were  throwing 
off  their  yoke,  free  cities  were  rising, 
popular  literature  beginning  to  claim  its 
place,  commerce  rapidly  extending,  and 
the  arts  blossoming  into  fresh  and  nn- 
tooked-for  beauty ;  thus,  there  was  too 
much  to  be  done,  even  within  the  convent, 
to  allow  its  inmates  to  indulge  in  mere 
mystical  dreams.  The  thirteenth  century 
was,  indeed,  intensely  practical ;  and  it  is 
suggestive  to  observe  the  es^emess  with 
which  many  a  scholar  aonebt  instruction 
in  physical  science,  even  from  the  lip  of 
the  hated  Jew; — pursuing  his  eager  quest 
of  mysterious  knowledge,  even  though  he 
journeyed  across  the  snowy  Pyrenees  and 
the  rugged  sierras  to  those  universities  of 
such  questionable  orthodoxy,  Toledo  and 
Salamanca,  or  dared  to  enter  that  Dom- 
Daniel  of  the  West,  the  dreaded  cave  of 


It  is,  we  think,  to  this  intensely  practical 
spirit — always  the  characteristic  of  the 
Englishmen — that  we  may  assign  the  cause 
of  our  own  country  having  ^ways  been 
so  free  from  mysticism  and  mystics.  Ac- 
tive, bustling  men  were  the  English 
churchmen  ;  always  interested  in  political 
matters,  litigious,  too,  as  will  always  be 
the  case  in  a  country  where  the  rights  of 
property  are  respected,  and  little  disposed 
to  dream  dreams,  or  to  see  visions,  when 
there  were  some  half-dozen  law-suits  to  be 
prosecuted,  and  turbulent  brethren  to  be 
rebuked,  and  rights  of  "vert  and  venison," 
of  turbary  and  fisheries,  to  be  maintained, 
beside  attendance  at  the  frequent  council, 
and  the  high  court  of  parliament.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  Abbot  Sampson  of 
Bury,  with  his  multifarious  employmentB, 
loolung  with  much  complacency  on  the 
most  elaborate  treatise  on  "the  contem- 
plative life  ;"  or  Abbot  Walter  of  St. 
Albans,  with  his  extensive  beautiiyings  of 
the  abbey  church,  his  long  strife  with  Sir 
Gregory  Childerwic  and  the  other  ill-doers 
who  chased  the  deer  within  the  abbey 
boundaries,  and  broke  the  fences, — for 
which  the  chronicler  most  orthodoxly 
anathematizes  them,  but  against  whom 
Abbot  Walter  more  wisely  proceeds  in  the 
county  court ; — together  with  his  journeys 
to  London,  to  denounce  Archbishop  Boni- 
face and  the  foreign  prelates,  or  to  give  a 
much-needed  lecture  to  King  Henry  od 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  his  so  often- 
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broken  oath  to  maintam  the  Great  Charter ; 
still  less  inclination  would  he  have  had, 
with  so  much  mundane  business  on  his 
hands,  to  study  the  Celestial  Hierarchy. 
But  if  mere  mysticism  had  few  charms  for 
our  countrymen,  in  scholastic  philosophy 
we  find  many  names  ranking  among  the 
highest.  Theurgic  mysticism,  too,  would 
not  seem  to  have  been  repudiated ;  for 
many  a  story  is  told  by  marvelling  chron- 
iclers, of  learned  clerks  who  were  believed 
to  have  obtained  their  knowledge  from  no 
earthly  source,  who  constructed  sigils  and 
talismans  of  strange  potency,  and  whose 
converse  was  with  the  heavenly  intelli- 
gences; while  the  quaint  symbols  of 
alchemy  and  astrology,  sculptured  on  the 
portals  or  along  the  cloisters  of  many  of 
our  cathedrals,  prove  that  lamblichus,  and 
even  the  forbidden  lore  of  the  Arabian 
philosophers,  had  greater  attraction  for 
our  forefathers  than  the  hierarchies  of 
Dionysius,  or  the  allegories  of  Richard  of 
St.  Victor.  Our  strongly  practical  charac- 
ter, indeed,  appears  shadowed  forth  in  that 
great  boast  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Roger  Bacon,  "by  far  the  truest  philoso- 
pher of  the  middle  ages,"  as  Mr.  Hallam 
remarks,  and  whose  earnest  advocacy  of 
experiment,  and  preference  of  inductive 
to  abstract  reasoning,  assimilate  him,  as 
the  same  writer  remarks,  so  singularly  to 
his  great  namesake  successor. 

A  pleasant  chronicle,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Adolf  Amstein,  an  armorer  of 
the  good  city  of  Strasburg,  extending  from 
1820  to  1354,  introduces  the  history  of 
Gterman  mysticism  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  this  graphic  chronicle,  together 
with  notices  of  political  and  civic  events, 
we  have  portraits  of  Dr.  Eckart,  with  his 
homely  remark — "  some  people  are  for 
seeing  God  with  their  eyes,  as  they  can 
see  a  cow,  and  would  love  God  as  they 
love  a  cow  (which  thou  lovest  for  the  milk, 
and  for  the  cheese,  and  for  thine  own 
profit^  ;"  and  the  less  intelligible  remarks, 
"  Goa  and  I  are  one  in  knowing ;"  "  there 
is  something  in  the  soul  which  is  above 
the  soul,  divine,  simple,  an  absolute 
nothing ;"  puzzling  doctrine  enough  to  the 
good-cheer-loving  burghers,  but  mischev- 
ous  enough  in  its  effects  on  the  rude  popu- 
lace, and  well  illustrated  in  Amstein's  con- 
versation with  the  lawless  mendicant,  the 
"  Nameless  Wild."  Next  we  have  a  minute 
account  of  Tauler,  the  great  light  of  Ger- 
many in  that  convulsed  age,  and  whose 
earnest  and  affectionate  preaching  won 


every  heart.    Nicholas  of  Basle,  the  lay- 
man, "  a  man  of  notable  presence,  altoge- 
ther so  royal  a  man  as  I  never  saw  before, 
and  who  certainly  exercised  his  singular 
influence   right  royally,   prohibiting  the 
gentler  Tauler  from  preaching  for  two 
whole    years,"   is    also   brought   vividly 
before    us.      Many    fine    extracts    from 
Tauler's  works  are  given  in  the  course  of 
the  chronicle,  well  vindicating  for  him  the 
praise  of  being  a  genuine  forerunner  of 
the  Reformation ;  the  mystic  who,  of  all 
his  brethren,  held  the  largest  measure  of 
Christian  truth  with  the  slightest  admix- 
ture of  error.    Then  we  have  a  picture  of 
Ruysbroek,  in  his  quiet  retreat  at  Griin- 
thal,   writing   his   Spiritual  Nuptials — a 
work  which  seems  not  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  convent  libraries  of  France 
and  England — and  engaged  in  the  servile 
duties  of  the  house,  or  conversing  with 
Tauler  on  the  vices  and  the  dangers  of  the 
times.      Lastly,   the    worthy    chronicler 
brings  us  acquainted  with  the  most  sin- 
gular of  this  band  of  mystics,  Suso,  the 
most  poetical  of  dreamers,  and  whose  two- 
and-twenty  years,  passed  in  the  strangest 
and  severest  self-inflicted  tortures,  were, 
more  strangely  still,  succeeded  by  visions 
so  sweet  and  rapturous,  that  he  fancied  he 
heard  the  hymns  of  angels,  and  saw  Our 
Lady  and  her  Son  in  sui'passing  glory,  and 
that  surrounded  by  a  heavenly  company 
he  had  actually  "joined  in  spirit  in  tbeir 
dance — that   celestial  dance   which   is   a 
blissful  undulation  to  and  fro  in  the  depths 
of  the  divine  glory."     Very  imaginative 
and  graceful   are  some  of  the  extracts 
given  here,  and  we  doubt  not  that  his 
celebrated  work,  the  Horologe  of  Wis- 
doniy  was  found  by  many  a  convent  re- 
cluse right  pleasant  reading. 

With  Suso  the  list  of  German  mystics 
in  the  fourteenth  century  ends.  But  "  the 
lessons  such  men  scattered,  though  they 
might  seem  to  perish,  perpetuated  a  hid- 
den life  till  Luther's  time ;  like  the  dead 
leaves  about  the  winter  tree,  they  preserv- 
ed the  roots  from  the  teeth  of  the  frost, 
and  covered  a  vitality  within  which  was 
seen  to  blossom  on  every  bough  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Reformation."  In  Italy,  mys- 
ticism during  this  century  claimed  several 
votaries.  T^ree  female  mystics  may  be 
noted  here:  St.  Brigitta,  who  certainly 
deserves  some  credit  for  her  hearty  denun- 
ciations of  papal  iniquities;  Angela  de 
Foligni,  who  saw  visions  at  the  behest  of 
the  priest ;  and  Catheiine  of  Sienna,  with 
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"a  whole  mediseval  Peace  Society  in  ber 
woman's  hoart,"  and  whose  abort  life  was 
prematurely  ended  by  §orrow  for  the 
agitations  and  feuds  of  her  beloved  Italy, 
for  whone  pacification  she  had  so  cease- 
lessly labored. 

"  That  ori^nal  and  daring  spirit  which 
carried  myaticism  to  such  a  height  in  the 
fourteenth  century  could  not  survive  in 
the  fifteenth — an  age  tending  to  consoli- 
dation and  equilibnnm,"  Thus,  Thoinaa 
a  Kempis,  the  great  name  of  this  age,  "is 
exclusively  the  ascetic.  His  mysticism 
ranges  in  a  narrow  sphere;  hence,  to  a 
great  extent,  bis  wide  influence.  He  ap- 
peals neither  to  the  intellect  nor  to  the 
ima^nation,  simply  to  the  heart.  He 
could  be  understood  without  learning, 
appreciated  without  taste ;  so  thousands, 
in  castle  and  in  cloister,  prayed  and 
wept  over  his  earnest  page."  Gerson  is 
the  last  my.stic  of  the  mediaeva!  period, 
and  "  closes  the  series  of  those  who  have 
combined  mysticism  with  scholasticism." 

With  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  mys- 
ticism reappears  ;  ignorant,  fierce,  turbu- 
lent, as  among  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster 
and  the  dreamers  of  Zwickau  ;  but  lofty, 
contemplative,  seeking  after  all  know- 
ledge, "  sweeping  with  all-piercing  vision 
the  whole  honzon  of  things  visible,"  with 
the  thcosophists  and  thenrg^ts  of  that  all- 
believing,  all -daring  age.  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  we  have  a 
graphic  picture  of  Luther — the  strong 
man  armed  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
putting  to  flight  the  demon  of  arrogance 
and  misrule,  and  utterly  crushing  that 
mischievous  form  of  mysticism  which  at 
one  time  well-nigh  threatened  the  peace 
of  Europe.  In  the  second  chapter  we 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  mysticism  in 
connection  with  science. 

"Prior  to  the  Reformftlian  the  myRtic  sought 
to  escape  in  God  from  all  that  was  aot  God. 
After  tbtt  epoch  be  is  found  seekinK,  at  the 
hands  of  his  Maker,  a  supernatural  acquaintance 
with  all  He  has  made.  ...  As  the  reviy»l 
of  letters  spread  over  Europe,  the  taste  for  anti- 
quity and  natural  science  began  to  claim  ils 
share  in  the  freedom  even  for  theology ;  the  pre- 
tensionB  of  the  Cabbala,  of  Hermes,  oftheNeo- 
Platonist  theurgy,  became  identified  with  the 
cause  of  progress.  .  .  .  But  the  theoso- 
phists  of  Germany  were  not,  like  the  Alexand- 
rians, slavish  worshippers  of  the  pssL  Thej 
rejoiced  in  the  hidden  lore  of  that  book  (the 
Caf>bala)  as  in  a  treasure  rich  with  the  germs 
of  all  philosophy.  They  maintained  ^at  from 
Its  marrcUous  leaves  man  might  learn  the  an- 
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gelic  heraldry  of  the  skiea,  the  mysteries  of  tho 
divine  nature,  tiie  means  of  cMmverae  wiUi  ttM 
potentates  of  heaven.  But  such  reverence,  m 
far  from  oppressing,  seemed  rather  to  enfranchisa 
and  excite  their  imagination.  In  the  traditiaB 
before  which  they  bowed,  the  msjesty  of  age 
and  the  charm  of  youth  had  met  together. 
Hibroclee  brought  to  them  Pythagorss  out  of  an 
immemorial  past ;  and  there  was  no  norelty  mora 
welcome  in  that  restless,  wonder-loving  presenL 
Thus  the  theosophists  could  oppose  ^e  to  ago, 
and  revently  impugn  the  veaerable." 

First  in  point  of  time  among  that  "  dar- 
ing and  versatile  order  'of  minds  which 
in  this  age  sought  adventure  and  renown 
in  every  province  of  philosophy,'  is  that 
unfortunate  scholar,  Cornelius  Agrippft, 
whose  name  still  dwells  in  the  popular 
mind  as  a  sort  of  Dr.  Faustus ;  and  the 
tale  of  whoso  demon  black  dog — but  ft 
veritable  dog,  of  more  than  common  fide- 
lity, so  said  Agrippa's  servant — who,  after 
tracking  his  master's  footsteps  through  all 
his  wanderings,  was  finally  summoned  to 
the  deathbed  of  the  despiuring  magidan, 
and  the  iron-studded  collar  being  unboond 
from  his  neck,  he  was  commanded  whb 
fearful  maledictions  to  depart;  whereupon, 
OS  Faulus  JoviuB  gravely  relates,  the  huge 
black  dog  obediently  took  his  way  to  tM 
Saone,  and  was  engulphed  in  its  atream. 
The  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  veritable  his- 
tory was,  however,  no  conjuror  in  pnim- 
ing  his  own  advantage.  Naturally  mipol- 
sive  and  haughty,  his  life  was  mostly  paa^ 
ed  in  contests  wiUi  friends,  as  well  as  foea, 
and  ended  in  poverty.  A  stirring  life  waa 
his,  full  of  strange  viciswtudes.    His  first 

Sost  was  that  of  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
[aximilian ;  then  be  exchanged  the  peo 
for  the  sword,  and  received  knighthood 
on  the  battle-field  ;  next  he  bcciune  a 
student  of  medicine ;  then  teacher  of 
theology;  and  then,  at  the  court  oS 
Francis  the  First,  became  physician  to 
his  motlier,  Louisa  of  Savoy.  But  it  was 
not  as  professor  of  the  healing  art  that 
Louisa  patronized  the  wandering  scholar; 
it  was  as  the  astrologer  that  she  songht 
his  aid,~perbaps,  as  the  poisoner ;  §o 
Cornelius  threw  up  bis  place,  and  witli 
much  truth,  though  with  little  prudence, 
forthwith  denounced  ber  as  a  second  and 
more  atrocious  Jezebel.  Escaping  her 
vengeance,  again  be  was  a  wanderer,  and 
then  again  be  was  in  wealth  and  high 
lavour ;  then  again  a  wanderer,  even  to 
bis  death.  It  is  after  all  not  surprising 
that  Agrippa  should  have  been  handed 
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down  by  popular  feme  as  a  great  magician ;  den  virtues  and  operations  of  natural  ob- 
for,  amid  all  his  pursuits,  natural  magic  jects."  It  is  founded  solely  on  "  the  Ter- 
was  his  ruling  passion ;  not  the  art  that  nary  and  Trinity  of  God,"  and  works  in 
sought  converse  with  the  powers  of  dark-  harmony  with  that  universal  life,  which, 
ness,  but  that  which  '  sought  to  decipher  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  an- 
the  secret  language  of  the  universe,  by  imates  all  nature — even  the  granite,  the 
tracing  out  those  lines  of  sympathy  which  ocean,  and  the  flower.  The  magic  of  Pa- 
linked  in  a  mysterious  kindred  objects  the  racelsus  disclaims  the  use  of  all  ceremonies, 
most  remote."  conjurations,  bannings  and  blessings,  and 

will  rest  solely  on  the  power  of  that  faith, 

*  It  was  beUeved  that  the  fields  of  space  were  to  which  the  promise  was  given  that  spirits 

thread^  in  every  direction  by  the  hidden  high-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^  ^^^  mountains  plucked 

ways  of  magnetic  influence ;  traversed  from  all  ^  '^    i»  ^ ,,    t                       v                  4.'ii 

points  byaS  intricate  network  of  communica-  «P  at  its  fiat."   Large  room,  however,  stiU 

tion    uniting  the  distant  and  the   near,— the  remained  tor   superstitious  practice,    and 

celestial  and  terrestial  worlds.      Science  was  magical  words  and  characters,  and  waxen 

charged  with  the  office  of  discovering  and  apply-  images,  and  talismans  of  quaint  and  elab- 

ing  those  laws  of  harmony  and  union  which  orate  construction  were  not  rejected  by 

connect  the  substances  of  earth  with  each  other,  him.     Perhaps  Parcelsus  is  now  rather  re- 

and  with  the  operation  of  the  stars.    Through  membered  as  the  "  erudite  phUosopher" 

an  the  stages  of  creation,  men  thought  they  saw  ^    introduced  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and 

the  inferior  ever-seeking,  and  tending  toward  Yi        ^««^^^«"^  o^*xxi.o  v*  ».«^  «*  , 

the  higher  nature ;  and  the  order  above,  shed-  earth,   and   water— those  popular  myths 

ding  influence  on  that  below.    The  paternal  sun  believed  in  through  so  many  generations 

laid  a  hand  of  blessing  on  the  bowed  head  of  the  — to  the  notice  of  learned   Europe,  and 

com.    The  longing  dews  passed  heavenward  up  sanctioned  by  his  imprimatur  stories  which 

the  Jacob's  ladder  of  the  sunbeams,  and  enter-  the  peasants  of  Germany,  of  France,  and 

ing  among  the  bright  ministeriesof  the  clouds,  ^f  jfngland,  alike  firmly  believed  in.     It 

came  down  in  kindly  showers^   Each  planet,  is  certlinly  amusing  to  find  the  marvellous 

accoroing  to  its  mind  or  mood,  shed  virtues  .  ,        n^s"^              PrrMix.              j  /-«•     u 

healing  or  harmful  into  minerals  or  herbs.    All  ^^^^  ^^  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  and  Giraldus, 

sweet  sounds,  moving  by  the  mystic  laws  of  reappearing  m   the   learned  treatises  ot 

number,  were  an  inspiration  toward  the  music  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  the  Celt- 

of  the  spheres — a  reminiscence  of  the  universal  ic   fairy   tale   of  an   unknown  antiquity, 

harmonies.    The  air  was  full  of  phantasms  or  pointing  the   moi*al  in  a  reformer's  ser- 

images  of  material  objects ;  these,  saith  Agrippa,  mon 

entering  tiie  mind,  as  the  ah-^e  body,  produce  t^^  ^i|^  ^^^  poetical  fancies  of  Para- 

presentiments  and  dreams.     All  nature  is  oracu-  ^^i„„„  x^  ^i.:^u  J;^  u^   ^  ^^o*  «ii„^«;i  «^^ 

lar.     .     .     .     The  sage  can  make  himself  felt  f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^.J^^^^^^^ 

m  the  upper  reahn,  as  on  the  earth,  by  touching  ^ably  exercised  a  wider  influence  over  the 

some  chord  where  vibration  extends  into  the  poetical   hterature,  both  of  this  and  the 

skies.    Such  was  Agrippa^s  world."  succeeding  age,  than  has  generally  been 

supposed.     But  it  was  as  sober  verities 

And  a  beautiful  and  lofty  dream  was  it ;  that  they  were  adopted,  as  we  shall  see  by 

linking  man  to  the  orbs  of  heaven,  and  the  earliest  Rosicrucians ;  and  curious  ana 

"drawing  more  close  the  golden  chain  suggestive    is    it    to  trace     these  wild 

which  binds  the  world  to  the  footstool  of  tales,  so  brightly  colored,  and  told  with 

the  eternal  throne,"  such  earnest  faith  by  Paracelsus,  gradual- 

Not  unlike  Agrippa,  in  his  impulsive  ly  fading  away  as  they  approach  the  uni- 
and  haughty  character,  was  his  contempo-  maginative  eighteenth  century,  until  they 
rary,  "  that  medical  Ishmael,  Paracelsus."  become  mere  machinery  for  the  play- 
A  great  student,  and  a  great  traveller,  he  wright,  and  "  the  gay  creatures  of  the 
was  also  an  uncompromising  medical  re-  elements"  sink  to  mere  opera  figurantes 
former.  "  He  applied  with  great  success  with  wings  of  gauze  and  spangles, 
nriineral  preparations  before  unknown  or  The  next  three  chapters  are  devoted  to 
little  used  ;  performed  celebrated  cures  a  carefiil  study  of  that  celebrated  mystic, 
by  the  use  of  opium,  and  exposed  the  known  so  well  by  name  among  us,  while 
fraudulent  pretensions  of  the  alchemist  his  writings  have  of  late  been  so  wholly 
aud  the  astrologer."  But  although  he  unknown,  Jacob  Behmen.  We  are  pleas- 
might  denounce  pretenders  to  occult  sci-  antly  introduced  to  the  visionary  shoe- 
ence,  he  was  himself  the  firmest  of  belie-  maker,  as  he  sits  in  his  little  room  in  the 
vers  in  them  all.  According  to  Paracel-  little  town  of  Gorlitz,  conversing  with  his 
BUS,  "true  magic  is  the  knowledge  of  hid-  learned  fnends.  Dr.  Kober  and  Dr.  Wal- 
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ter,  startling  the  first  by  his  marvellous 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  occult  proper- 
ties of  herb  and  flower,  and  springing  up 
with  transport  as  the  other  pronounces 
the  word  "  idea,"  which,  like  "  the  sweet 
word  Mesopotamia"  to  the  old.  Scotchwo- 
man, strikes  on  his  ear  with  such  strange 
£iscination  that  he  declares  the  sound 
"  presented  to  him  the  image  of  a  heaven- 
ly virgin  of  surpassing  beauty."  We 
have  next  a  sketch  of  his  life — in  its  wan- 
derings, its  struggles  with  surrounding 
evils,  and  its  sadness,  bearing  a  singular 
resemblance  to  that  of  George  Fox.  But 
Jacob  Behmen,  wiser  than  the  founder  of 
Quakerism,  soon  settled  down  as  a 
worthy  fiiraily  man  and  good  craftsman, 
and  quietly  waited  the  heavenly  vision, 
which  he  tells  us  was  vouchsafed 
him  in  due  time,  and  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  in  his  Aurora.  The  character 
of  this  work,  with  extracts  from  it,  and  an 
estimate  of  Behmen's  system,  occupy  the 
two  following  chapters,  and  supply  most 
interesting  information  concerning  a  man, 
in  whose  "mysticism  there  was  nothing 
craven,  effeminate,  or  sentimental ;  who 
would  contend  to  the  death  for  the  open 
Bible,  and  who  abhorred  all  spiritual  ser- 
vitude." The  poetical  element,  too,  was 
not  wanting  in  him,  when  he  represents 
all  nature  "  panting  to  recover  the  order 
and  the  beauty  oi  the  Paradise  which 
shines  above." 

"  The  extensive  circulation  of  his  hooks,  and 
the  general  welcome  given  to  the  main  positions 
ef  his  doctrine,  show  that  his  teaching  supplied 
a  real  want  in  those  times. 
Gold  and  precious  stones  shine  among  his  wood 
and  stubhle.  The  darker  aspect  which  some 
theologians  had  given  to  the  Divine  Sovereign- 
ity seemed  to  pass  away,  as  the  trembler  stud- 
ied Behmen's  reassuring  page. 
Although  his  voice  is  for  us  so  faint  and  distant, 
we  feel  how  near  he  must  have  come  to  the 
hearts  of  his  time.  Through  volumes  of  specu- 
lative vapor,  glance  and  glow  the  warm  emotions 
of  the  man  in  his  apostrophies,  appeals,  and 
practical  digressions.  He  writes  of  men  and  for 
them  as  though  he  loved  them.  Modem  ideal- 
ism expresses  itself  with  a  grace  to  which  Uie 
half-educated  craftsman  was  a  total  stranger. 
But  its  rhetorical  adornment  is  a  painted  flame 
compared  with  Behmen's  fire. 
Amidst  the  fiuitastic  disorder  of  his  notions,  and 
the  strange  inequalities  of  his  insight — now  so 
clear  and  piercing,  now  so  puerile  or  perverse 
— a  single  purpose  stands  unquestionable ;  he 
desired  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  His 
life  was  a  waking  dream ;  but  never  did  mysti- 
cal somnambulist  more  sincerely  intend  service 
to  man  and  praise  to  God.** 


Popular  as  Jacob  Behman  ere  long  be- 
came, a  far  wider  fame  attended  the  Ros- 
icrucions.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts 
relating  to  this  widely-celebrated  brother- 
hood, is,  that  Christian  Rosenkreus^ 
his  eight  disciples,  and  the  mysterious 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  where  it  was 
said  he  had  lain  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  untouched  by  corruption,  were  all 
nothing  but  myths,  set  forth,  solemnly  en- 
ough, by  a  young  Lutheran  pastor  Valen- 
tine Andrea,  who,  in  a  little  book  anony- 
mously published  in  the  year  1610,  enti- 
tled, iTie  Discovery  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  order  of  the  Rosy  Cross^  told  how 
Christian  Rosenkreuz  returned,  after  long 
travel  in  the  East,  enriched,  not  with 
countless  wealth  alone,  but  with  priceless 
secrets ;  and  how  the  surviving  members 
of  that  mysterious  brotherhood,  anxious 
to  forward  his  pious  plans,  were  ready  to 
co6perate  with  the  learned  and  devout 
throughout  Europe,  who  desired  "  to  be- 
nefit their  fellows  both  in  body  and  souL" 
The  book  was  a  mere  fiction,  intended  to 
subserve  the  benevolent  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  kind  of  philanthrophic  society  on  a 
large  scale.  JBut  alas!  it  was  an  |ige 
when  the  feverish  excitement  of  alchemy 
and  treasure-seeking  was  at  boiling  heat, 
when  men  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
the  supernatural  more  than  after 
their  daily  food ;  so  wliile  innumerable 
were  the  inquiries  after  the  temple  and  its. 
treasures,  few,  if  any,  were  those  who 
heeded  the  benevolent  intention.  Enthu- 
siasts and  imposters,  the  deceivers  and 
the  deceived,  swallowed  greedily  the  be- 
witching fiction  which  told  them  "  the  art 
of  arts"  had  assuredly  been  discovered, 
and  marvels  beside,  "  in  comparison  with 
which  the  secret  of  the  alchemist  is  a 
trifle;"  and  vainly  did  Andrea  write 
book  after  book  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  whom  he  had  himself  led  astray. 
Still,  people  would  not  believe  that  the 
tempting  storV  was  all  a  fable ;  so  confed- 
eracies were  mrmed  bearing  the  name  of 
Rosicruciau,  which  soon  became  "  a  gen- 
eric term,  embracing  every  species  of  oc- 
cult pretension,  but  chiefly  that  branch  of 
the  secret  art  which  has  to  do  with  crea- 
tures of  the  elements." 

The  most  popular  exponent  of  this 
branch  of  Rosicrucian  lore  is  Abb6  Vil- 
lars,  in  his  amusing  book  the  Comte  de 
GabaliSy  where  he  gives  us  recipes — not 
indeed  like  Dr.  Dee,  "for  catching  a 
fiifiry,"   but — for  catching  sylphs  or  sal- 
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amanders,  gnomes  or  nymphs.  Very 
easy,  apparently,  are  the  methods ;  for, 
''without  magical  figures,  without  cere- 
iDonieB,  without  barbarous  terms,  an  ab- 
solute power  is  acquired  over  all  these 
people  of  the  elements."  Thus  the  lofty 
dreams  of  the  theurgist  are  now  softened 
down  to  mere  light  and  airy  iancies,  pro- 
pounded half  en  badinage.  It  was  no 
longer  the  ^irit  immortal  in  youth  and 
beauty,  that  awed  while  she  fascin- 
ated, that  was  sought ;  but  fair  and  fra- 
gile creatures — tiny  enough,  too,  to  belike 
Mary  Machree's  (jury — 


were  summoned  by  the  gentler  agency  of 
"  filling  a  glass  vessel  with  compreBsed 
air,  with  earth.  Or  with  water — close  it 
up,  and  leave  it  eitposed  to  the  sun's  rays 
for  a  month."  How  different  this  from 
the  fiilring  and  prayer,  the  mystic  rites 
and  solemn  litany  that  compelled  the 
mighty  planetary  angel  to  descend,  shak- 
ing the  earth  as  he  drew  near,  terrible  to 
behold  ;  and  to  whom  the  command  was 
given  from  within  the  guarded  circle 
with  faltering  tongue.  StUI,  we  cannot 
but  own  to  some  degree  of  partiality 
for  these  spirits  of  the  drawing-room ; 
for  we  thmk  just  such  beings  Ma- 
dame d'Aulnoy-— -dealing,  Frenchwoman- 
like, BO  prettily  with  "  minor  morals" — 
&ncied,  when  she  wrote  her  Fairy  Tales 
—those  stories  where  the  good  ^ries 
\n  Buch  well-bred  ladies,  and  the  wicked 
inch  ugly,  ill-dressed  old  crones — how 
different  to  the  rude  but  solemn  tale  that 
held  the  wondering  child  spell-bound  at 
the  nurse's  knee — but  yet  right  pleasant. 
Greater  still,  however,  is  our  debt  to  the 
Gomte  de  Qabalis,  when  we  remember 
that  we  owe  to  him  all  the  gay  and  grace- 
ful machinery — so  admirably  suited  to  the 
mock-heroic  of  the  toilette  and  the  draw- 
ing-room— of  Pope's  inimitable  Rape  of 
the  Lock. 

The  transition  from  these  light  fitncies, 
ud  fW)m  the  lofty  dreams  of  theurgical 
mysticism,  to  the  Spanish  mystics,  is  great 
indeed.  It  is  like  quitting  the  glorious  vi- 
Bons  of  Spenser  for  Edgar  Poe's  dreary 
"  Dreamland,"  where  stretch  out — 

"  Bottomless  Tales,  and  boundless  floods. 
And  chums,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woods, 
With  forms  that  no  man  can  discover 
For  the  dews  that  drip  all  over ; 


Mountains  toppling  evermore 
Into  Beas  without  a  shoro — 
Seas,  that  re.stlessl]'  aspire, 
Surging  unto  skies  of  Are, 
Lakes,  that  eodleEsly  outspread 
Their  lone  waters — lone,  and  dead. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  Spain,  the 
country  which,  during  the  middle  ages, 
stood  so  high  in  intellectual  attainment, 
and  in  whose  universities  so  many  of  the 
dreams  of  theurgic  mysticism  found  be- 
lievers and  expounders  long  ere  Agrippa 
or  Paracelsus  appeared,  should  in  her 
mystics  have  so  utterly  ignored  the  lofty 
and  poetical  element ;  not  ignored,  indeed, 
either  the  dream  or  the  miracle,  but  all 
,that  might  redeem  them  from  the  prosaic 
and  commonplace.  But  the  case  was, 
that  while  in  the  earlier  period  mysticism 
was  often  synonymous  with  considerable 
freedom  of  thought  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  it  was  allowed  to 
exist  only  as  it  subservod  the  ecclesiastical 
scheme.  "  In  the  alarm  and  wrath  awak- 
ened by  the  Reformation,  Rome  was  su- 
premely concerned  to  enforce  the  doctrine 
of  blind  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  superi- 
ors ;  and  the  Spanish  mystics,  St.  Theresa 
and  John  of  the  Cross,  lived,  labored, 
and  suffered  to  commend  this  dogma  to 
the  church,  and  to  all  mankind." 

The  eariy  history  of  St.  Theresa,— that 
"  fair  sister  of  the  seraphim,"  as  Crasbaw, 
in  a  rather  fine  hymn,  calls  her, — is  not 
without  interest.  Her  infant  dreams  of 
martyrdom,  her  childish  journey  with  her 
little  brother,  when,  all  unknowing  the 
distance,  she  determined  to  walk  to  Africa, 
show  the  impulsiveness  of  her  nature,  as 
her  bitter  struggles,  when  finally  leaving 
her  family,  show  her  deep  feeling.  The 
earlier  stages  of  her  relimoua  experience 
greatly  resemble  those  of  Madame  Guyon, 
and,  had  she  but  met  with  those  trials 
which  brought  the  former  into  stern  con- 
tact with  the  world,  and  yet  more,  those 
many  persecutions,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  Theresa's  more  energetic  spirit  might 
have  effected  much  real  good.  But  the 
Spanish  mystic  was,  "  tied  and  bound  in 
the  chain"  of  conventual  rule.  As  Mr. 
Vaughan  truly  says,  "  she  was  surrounded 
from  the  first  by  those  who  saw  clearly 
what  Rome  needed  at  that  time;"  and 
thus  her  visions  and  her  writings  were  all 
made  to  subserve  that  one  purpose. 
Strange,  however,  is  it  to  remark  the 
wretcnedlr  unimi^;inative  character  of  her 
viaona.    Little  black  devils  mopping  saA 
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mowing,  Jesuits  with  white  banners,  cii- 
pid-like  angels  with  flaming  darts ;  surely 
such  matter-of-fact  visions  as  these  might 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  the  homeliest  lay- 
sister  that  ever  peeled  onions  for  the  con- 
vent pottage.  Some  of  Theresa's  less 
known  writings,  we  have  been  told,  are 
singularly  poetical  and  eloquent ;  and  in 
doctrine  she  is  said  even  to  approximate 
to  Madame  Guyon.  Truly,  as  Mrs.  Jame- 
son remarks,  "  what  was  true,  and  earnest, 
and  holy,  was  her  own;  what  was  mor- 
bid, miserable,  mistaken,  the  result  of  the 
influences  around  her." 

Little  John  of  the  Cross,  selected  by 
Theresa  as  her  coadjutor  in  the  Carmelite 
reform,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
mystics ;  not  for  vision,  or  miracle,  but  for 
the  most  intense  monomania — we  really 
can  use  no  other  term — ^for  sufiering.  IIis 
distinctive  name  was  acquired  by  his  love 
of  crosses,  for  it  was  his  prayer  that  not  a 
day  of  his  life  might  pass  in  which  he  did 
not  suffer  something.  Indeed,  "he  is  too 
much  enamored  of  miseries  to  await  the 
will  of  Providence ;  his  ambition  will  com- 
mand events,  and  make  them  torments." 
And  his  utmost  ambition  must,  we  think, 
have  been  satisfied  both  by  the  torments 
he  inflicted  on  himself  and  the  many  per- 
secutions he  endured,  even  to  his  death, 
from  his  brethren.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  celebrated  mystical  treatises,  one,  ap- 
parently most  correctly  entitled  the  Ob- 
scure Nighty  the  other,  the  Ascent  of 
Mount  Carmd^  in  both  of  which  "  the  art 
of  sinking  in  religion, — ^the  divinity  of  div- 
ing, could  go  no  deeper."  Poor  John  of 
the  Cross !  let  us  not  pass  without  yield- 
ing him  a  tribute  of  pity,  "  because,  be- 
lieving in  mystical  death,  he  did  his  best 
to  die  it ;  and  displayed,  in  suffering  and 
in  action,  a  self-sacrificing  heroism  which 
could  only  spring  from  conviction." 

We  now  turn  from  the  gloomy  Spanish 
cloister  to  France  in  the  seventeentn  cen- 
tury— France  of  "  Le  Grand  Monargue," 
of  f*ascal  and  the  Port-Royalists,  of  ferin- 
viiliers  and  the  poisoners,  of  the  savant 
who  made  that  age  illustrious,  of  the  pri- 
cieuses  whom  Moliere  has  so  graphically 
ri  liculcd  ;  and  here,  in  the  most  unlikely 
of  countries,  at  the  most  unlikely  period 
of  her  history,  more  strangely  still,  that 
form  of  mysticism  appeared  which  placed 
its  highest  attainment  in  utter  passivity, 
and  sought  to  teach  the  most  pleasure- 
loving  nation  in  Europe  a  religion  which 
ignored  even  the  desire  for  a  future  hap- 


piness. The  history  of  Madame  Guyon  is 
well  known ;  her  early  religious  impres- 
sions, her  love  of  penance,  her  transient 
indulgence  in  worldly  pleasures,  and  then 
the  long  series  of  trials  which  followed  her 
unhappy  marriage.  "  Her  best  course, 
under  these  domestic  injuries,"  as  Mr. 
Vaughan  truly  remarks,"  would  have  been 
self-assertion,  and  war  to  the  very  utmost." 
But  we  doubt  if  there  was  energy  enough 
in  the  poor  young  girl's  mental  character 
to  have  enabled  her  to  fight  that  battle  of 
justice  against  intolerable  wrong ;  and  to 
the  crushing  influence  of  those  years  of 
uncomplaining  slavery,  we  think  we  can 
trace  the  exaggerated  and  morbid  sub- 
missiveness  that  injures  most  of  her 
hymns.  In  the  midst  of  her  wretchedness 
Madame  Guyon  turned  to  the  study  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  then  to  mysticism. 
She  raised  on  this  "  a  superstructure,  in 
which  there  was  some  hay  and  stubbie, 
but  the  comer-stone  had  first  been  rigbtly 
laid,  never  to  be  removed  from  its  place." 
Her  subsequent  experiences  and  labors, 
until  episcopal  persecution,  so  unwittingly, 
drove  ner,  m  1686,  to  Paris,  are  grM^A- 
cally  related,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cnar- 
acter  of  her  mysticism  given,  followed  by 
a  highly-finished  picture  of  St.  Cyr  audits 
patrons,  among  whom  Madame  Guywi 
was  to  find  some  of  her  warmest  friends, 
and  the  countenance  of  Madame  Main- 
tenon  hersel£ 

A  singular  meeting  must  that  have  been 
between  the  unacknowledged  wife  of 
Louis  Quatorze,— the  woman  whose  steady 
purpose  and  daring  ambition  had  marked 
out  for  so  many  years,  and  had  so  un&lter- 
ingly  pursued  the  path  which  at  length 
placed  her  so  desolately  high  above  her 
fellows,  and  the  meek  recluse,  whose  con- 
stant aim  was  utter  self-negation.  We 
can  well  imagine  the  pleasure  Madame 
Maintenon  would  find  in  the  freshness  and 
fascination  of  her  protegees  conversation, 
"a  charm  which  recalled  the  warmer  feel- 
ings of  youth  ;"  and  which  might  well  also 
recal  to  the  widow  of  Scarron  those  pleas- 
ant humbler  days,  when,  in  the  brilhancy 
of  her  own  conversation,  her  guests  forgot 
the  meanness  of  the  entertainment  she 
placed  before  them.  But  other  views 
than  those  of  mere  conversational  enjoy- 
ment were,  we  think,  present  to  her  mind, 
when  she  invited  Madame  Guyon  not 
only  to  her  table,  but  even  to  the  school- 
rooms of  St.  Cyr.  It  was  now  her  weari- 
some task  to  entertain  one,  who,  as  she  so 
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latterly  laments  in  her  letters,  had  outlived 
every  capacity  of  being  entertained,  and 
for  whom  she  ceaselessly  sought  some  new 
amusement.  Now  Louis  had  just  taken 
up  the  championship  of  the  Church.  With 
poets  and  dramatists,  with  artists  and  with 
savans^  even  with  orthodox  theologians, 
he  was  thoroughly  weary ;  but  who  could 
tell  the  effect  a  mystic — a  female  mystic, 
whose  tender  eloquence  had  won  over  the 
most  illustrious  coterie  in  Paris — ^might 
have?  And  how  admirably  fitted  was 
Madame  Guyon  for  this  purpose ;  how 
easily  might  her  gentler  nature  be  guided 
by  the  strong  will  of  her  patroness,  sway- 
ing it  through  the  agencies  of  courtly  pre- 
lates and  directors.  What  a  new  engine 
of  power!  And  then,  why  should  not 
Catholic  France  even  give  a  new  name  to 
the  Romish  Kalendar  r  Might  it  not  be 
vouchsafed  to  that  monarch,  so  illustrious, 
so  dutiful  to  holy  church,  the  crowning 
glory  of  a  saint,  who,  like  Theresa,  might 
round  a  new  order — an  order  perchance  of 
St.  Cyr — to  whom  a  new  litany  should  be 
addressed,  and  whose  statue  should  smile 
with  milder  beauty  upon  her  sister  mys- 
tic, within  the  very  walls  of  St.  Peter's  ? 
It  could  scarcely,  we  think,  be  the  mere 
csharms  of  her  conversation,  still  less  the 
attraction  of  those  doctrines  which,  ere 
long,  she  so  fiercely  condemned,  that 
bound  a  woman,  shrewd  and  fer  reaching 
as  Madame  Maintenon,  to  the  guileless 
preacher  of  Quietism. 

The  eager  delight  with  which  Madame 
Guyon's  doctrines  were  listened  to,  after 
tJiey  had  received  court  approbation,  is 
very  amusing,  but  natural  enough.  The 
precteuses  who  had  almost  fainted  with 
ecstasy  over  Abbo  Cotin's  verses  on 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans'  lap-dog  Titi,  and 
his  more  celebrated  stanzas  embalmed  by 
Moliere,  were  first  startled,  but  soon  de- 
lighted with  the  really  graceful  poetry 
and  elegant  prose  of  the  fair  saint ;  while 
the  whole  circle  of  court  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, more  wearied  with  their  ceaseless 
round  of  dissipation  than  the  wood-cutters 
of  the  royal  forest  with  their  hard  labor, 
welcomed  a  form  even  of  religion  that 
proffered  them  the  boon — so  vainly  sought 
in  that  age  of  never-ending  excitement — 
repose.  Marvellous  was  the  influence  of 
Madame  Guyon's  teaching.  "In  Paris, 
mystical  terminology  became  the  fashion- 
able language;  it  was  caught  up  and 
glibly  uttered  by  wits  and  roites  ;  it  melt- 
ed from  the  lips  of  beauties  who  shot  lan- 


guishing glances  at  their  admirers,  while 
they  affected  to  be  weary  of  the  world, 
and  who  coquetted  while  they  talked  signi- 
ficantly of  holy  indifference  or  pure  love." 
But  the  fashion,  like  every  other  fashion 
of  French  origin,  was  not  destined  to  last 
long.  The  quarrel  of  Bossuet  and  Fcnel- 
on,  of  which  a  very  full  account  is  given, 
involved  Madame  Guyon  again  in  trouble. 
She  was  consigned  to  Viucennes.  Bos- 
suet published  his  malignant  Account  of 
Quietism^  and  "  in  the  saloons  of  Marly, 
and  in  its  beautiful  gardens,  groups  of 
lords  and  ladies,  such  as  Watteau  w^ould 
have  loved  to  paint,  were  gathered  on  the 
grass,  beside  the  fountains,  beneath  the 
trees,  to  hear  it  read,"  and  to  join  in  ridi- 
cule and  abuse  of  the  idol  to  whom  they 
had  just  before  so  eagerly  bowed.  Ma- 
dame Guyon's  mission,  from  henceforward, 
to  the  great  and  the  noble,  was  ended. 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  had  come  nigh," 
very  nigh,  even  to  Versailles;  but  the 
message  was  rejected,  and  the  Bourbons 
were  left  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
iniquities. 

Mysticism,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
never,  during  the  middle  ages,  took  up 
its  abode  in  England.  Nor  even  at  the 
revival  of  letters,  nor  amid  the  excitement 
of  the  Reformation,  did  any  English  mystic 
appear.  Theurgical  mysticism,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  pursued  in  the  clois- 
ter ;  and  the  "Green  Lion  "  of  Paracelsus, 
and  his  "  Forest  of  Diana,"  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  cuiious  alchemical 
treatises  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, so  reverently  preserved  by  Ash- 
mole.  But,  save  the  occasional  tinge  of  Pla- 
tonism,  borrowed  from  Italy,  which  we  dis- 
cern in  our  poets  of  Elizabeth's  era,  mys- 
ticism, while  turning  the  heads  of  all  Ger- 
many, was  utterly  unrecognized  among 
us.  Strangely  indeed,  it  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  "when  there  was 
fuller  religious  freedom  by  far,  and 
throughout  the  whole  middle  class  a  more 
earnest  religious  life  than  at  any  period  of 
our  history, — when  along  the  ranks  of  tri- 
umphant Puritanism  the  electric  light  of 
enthusiasm  played  every  here  and  there 
upon  the  steel  which  won  them  victory, 
and  was  beheld  with  no  ominous  misgiving, 
but  hailed  rather  as  Pentecostal  efliuence," 
— that  then  the  most  unimaginative  form 
of  mysticism — Quakerism — should  have 
appeared. 

A  very  interesting  account  is  given  of 
George  Fox,  his  wanderings  and  his  tee- 
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tifyings ;  so  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
lofty  poetical  dreams  of  More,  Cudworth, 
Henry  Vaughan,  and  that  company  of 
Platonic  mystics,  who,  spectators  of  the 
world, only  through  the  loopholes  of  re- 
treat in  their  quiet  studies,  dwelt  upon 
lofty  visions  of  the  "  supreme,  Beautifti], 
and  Good,"  and  have  left  a  legacy  ol' 
noble  thoughts  which  the  present  age,  bci 
eager,  so  hurrying,  so  immersed  in  "  the 
tilings  that  are  seen,"  may  well  be  thank- 
ful for.  We  wish  that  Mr,  Vaughan's  plan 
had  allowed  him  more  space  for  the  con- 
templation of  this  most  interesting  class  of 
mystical  philoBophers,  and — notwithstand~ 
ing  much  occasional  quaintnessand  prosing 
— true  poets.  '  To  the  gloom,  and  the  pain, 
and  the  self-annihilation  of  other  mystics, 
they  are  wholly  strangers.  No  clouds,  no 
threatening  darkness  dim  their  eyes  as 
they  ascend  the  hiil  of  vision  ;  the  pros- 
pect expands  as  they  go  on  their  way  re- 
joicing, ontil — 

"  the  enlightened  spirit  sees 
The  shady  city  of  palm  trees ;" 

and  beyond,  the  sparkling  towers  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 
Mysticism,  (luring  the  earlier  part  of 

the  eighteenth  century,  exercised  little  in- 
fluence. That  of  Madame  Guyon,  may, 
however,  be  traced  in  Antoinette  Bourig- 
non  and  her  followers,  and  on  the  poetry 
of  Cowper.  The  early  Methodists,  too,  j 
seem  to  have  had  some  leaning  towards  it ; 
but  not  until  the  middle  of  this  century 
did  the  latest  form  of  mysticism  arise, —  ! 
that  of  Swedenborg,  Very  different  to  ' 
former  mystics,  especially  in  calm  imper- 
turbability, is  the  Swede — "  the  Olympian 
Jove  of  mystics,  always  serene." 

"Other  mystics  seem  to  know  times  of  w&ver- 
ing,  when  enthusiasm  bums  low.  .To  Sweden- 
borg, sunrise  and  sunset  are  not  more  coastant 
than  the  divine  mission  he  claims.  Other  mystics 
are  overpowered  by  manifestations  from  the  un- 
seen wond.  HorrorseiEes  them,  oradizzyjoy,or 
the  vision  leaves  them  faint  and  trembling.  They 
have  their  alternations ;  their  lights  and  shadows 
are  in  keeping ;  thev  will  topple  headlong  from 
some  sunny  pinnacle  into  an  abysmal  misery. 
Rut  Swedenborg  is  in  the  spirit  for  near  twoscore 
years,  and,  in  his  easy  chair,  or  at  his  window, 
or  in  his  walks,  holds  converse  as  a  matter  of 
course  with  angels  and  deputed  great  ones,  with 
patriarchs  and  devils." 

Qtute  in  keeping  ia  this  with  the  author 
-who  published  in  the  same  year  A  Nea 
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Method  of  finding  the  Longifttde,  and 
The  Apocalypse  Revealed.  Some  of  hjs 
views,  however,  are  very  fine,  as  this  : — 


"  There  is  great  depth  and  beauty  in  that  idea 
of  Dante's  according  to  which  he  represents  him- 
self as  conscious  of  ascending  from  heaven  to 
heaven  in  Paradise,  not  by  perception  of  a  tran- 
sit through  space,  but  by  seeing  his  Beatrics 
grow  more  and  more  lovely : 


bI  del  salire  in  "iia  - 
I  mi  fece  slsai  fbde 
io  vidi  far  piti  bella.' 


What  is  imagination  with  Dante,  acquires,  in 
(he  theosophy  of  Swedenborg,  the  constancy  of 
law.  According  to  him,  the  more  I  have  of 
goodness  in  me,  the  more  shall  I  discern  of  the 
loveliness  belonging  to  the  form  of  a  good  angd. 
If  I  am  evil,  the  hideous  forms  of  evil  naturoa 
will  not  be  repulsive  to  me;  and  ifl  were  placed 
in  heaven,  the  glory  would  afflict  me  with  pain." 

With  Swedenborg  the  history  of  mysti- 
cism ends.  "  His  theosophy  was  original ; 
mysticism  has  produced  nothing  really 
new  in  that  direction  since  his  day,  and 
the  Northern  seer  still  walks  alone  within 
bis  circle."  The  work  concludes  with  ui 
extended  view  of  the  mystical  tendencies  of 
the  present  day,  and  of  those  "old  ideas,  in 
a  new  dress"  which  have  so  zealously  been 
adopted  by  the  assailants  of  revelation, 
especially  that  ancient  philosophy  which, 
revived  by  modern  Spiritualism  "  borrom 
from  Christianity  (as  did  Porphyry)  ft 
higher  moral  tone  than  it  could  otherwise 
have  reached,  and  then  pretends  to  look 
down  upon  the  ethics  of  the  Scriptures;" 
;md  whose  advocates,  even  after  throwing 
off  their  biblical  fetters,  and  boasting  their 
onward  progress,  are  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge "  the  haunting  past  with  them 
still ;  and  after  making  their  escape  ft-om 
.intiquated  Paul  and  John,  to  find  them- 
selves in  company  with  and(^uated  Pro- 
clus  and  Plotinus  I"  la  closing  our  re- 
view of  these  volumes,  it  would  be  rooat 
unjust  to  the  author  to  omit  all  notice  of 
the  remarkably  fall  and  complete  body  of 
notes  which  he  has  anpended.  Those  of 
our  readers  acquiuntea  with  Uterary  par- 
suits  in  the  present  day,  will  know  how 
seldom  a  writer  troubles  himself  with 
notes  at  all, — but  how  far  more  seldom 
will  he  trouble  himself  with  "  chapter  and 
verse,"  In  this  work,  however,  the  r6- 
lerences  are  so  ample,  that  while  the  gen- 
eral reader  may  take  it  up  as  a  most 
pleasant  history,  the  student  may  place  it 
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on  hiB  shelf  as  a  text-book  on  tlie  sabject.  I  tion  toward,  not  only  the  history  of  opin- 
Mr.  Tanghao  deeervee  the  hearty  thanka  ioD,  but,  more  important  still,  the  history 
of  all  inquirere  for  thia  valoable  contribn- 1  of  religion. 


DEOLLEEIES     FOR     THE   DOG-DATS. 


DBXDKH  AKS  OTWAT, 

Thk  renowned  Dryden  and  Otway  were 
contemporaries,  and  lived  for  some  time 
opposite  each  other  in  Fetter  Lane.  Oik' 
morning  the  latter  happened  to  call  npiHi 
his  brother  bard  abont  break&at  time,  out 
was  told  by  his  servant  that  his  master 
was  gone  to  break^t  with  the  *E)arI  of 
Pembroke.  "  Very  well,"  said  Otway ; 
"tell  yonr  master  that  I  will  call  to-mor- 
row morning." 

Accordingly  he  called  the  next  day, 
abont  Hie  same  honr.  "Well,  is  voitr 
master  at  home  now  T"  "  No,  sir  ;  he  is 
just  gone  to  breakfast  with  the  Dake  of 
Baokugham."  "He  isl"  cried  Otway; 
and,  actuated  either  by  envy,  pride,  or 
^ssppoimnent,  in  a  kind  of  involuntary 
manner,  took  up  a  piece  of  chalk,  that  luy 
on  the  table  which  stood  upon  the  landing- 
place  near  Dryden's  chamber,  and  wrolu 
over  the  door — 

''Here  livw  Dryden,  a  poet  and  a  wit" 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Dryden 
recognized  the  handwriting,  and  tola  the 
servant  to  go  to  Mr.  Otway,  and  desire 
bis  company  to  break&st  with  him.  In 
the  meantime,  with  the  same  piece  ol' 
chalk,  he  added  to  Otway's  line  of— 

"  Here  lires  Dryden,  a  poet  and  a  wit" — 
"  This  was  written  by  Otway,  opposite." 

"When  Otway  arrived,  and  saw  thatliis 
line  was  linked  with  a  rhyme,  being  a  man 
of  rather  a  petnbmt  disposition,  he  took 
it  in  dndgeon,  and,  tmmng  npon  his  heel, 
told  his  mend  that  he  was  welcome  to 
keep  his  wit  end  his  break&st  to  himself. 
TOL.  XXXIX— NO.  1. 


gwDT  veratta  lawtkbs. 

The  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  in  preaching 
an  assize  sermon,  was  severe  against  the 
lawyers  for  pleading  against  their  con- 
sciences. After  dinner,  a  young  connsel 
smd  some  severe  things  against  the  clergy, 
and  added,  that  he  £d  not  doubt,  were 
the  devil  to  die,  a  parson  might  be  found 
to  preach  his  funeral  sermon. 

"Te8,"said  Swift,  "Iwould,and would 
give  the  devil  his  due,  as  I  did  his  child- 
ren this  morning." 

DEAiT  swurr  Aim  thb  kabbsb. 

The  dean,  while  reudent  on  his  living 
in  the  County  of  Meath,  before  his  pro- 
motion to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's, 
was  dMly  shaved  by  the  village  barber, 
who  at  lei^h  became  a  great  favorite 
with  him.  Razor,  while  lathering  himone 
moining,  said  he  had  a  great  &vor  to  re- 
quest ofbis  reverence — that  hia  neighbonrs 
had  advised  him  to  take  the  httle  public- 
house  at  the  comer  of  the  diurcnyard, 
which  he  had  done,  in  the  hope  that  by 
uniting  the  profession  of  publican  with  his 
own,  he  might  gain  a  better  nuuntenance 
for  his  family, 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  dean,  "  and  what 
can  I  do  to  promote  this  happy  union  ?" 

"  And  please  yon,"  said  Razor,  "  some 
of  our  customers  have  heard  much  about 
yonr  reverence's  poetry  ;  so  that,  if  yon 
would  bnt  condescend  to  give  me  a  smart 
little  touch  in  that  way  to  clap  under  my 
ra^,  it  might  be  the  making  of  me  ana 
mme  for  ever." 

"But  whatdo  yon  intend  for  yoorsign  ?" 
says  the  dean. 
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"  The  joUy  barber  J  if  it  please  your  re-   Conformably  to  that  advice,  I  tell  you  I 
Ycrence,  with  a  razor  in  one  hand,  and  a   am  not  the  author." 
fuUpot  in  the  other." 

"Well,"  rejoined  the  dean,  "in  that  ben  jonbon  and  the  vintner. 

case  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in 

supplying  you  with  a  suitable  inscription."  A  vintner,  to  whom  Ben  Jonson  was 
So  taking  up  his  pen,  he  instantly  scrat-  once  in  debt,  invited  hun  to  dine  at  Fal- 
ched  the  following  couplet,  which  was  af-  con  Tavern,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  would 
fixed  to  the  sign,  and  remained  there  for  give  him  an  immediate  answer  to  the  fol- 
many  years : —  lowing  questions,  he  would  for^ve  him 

his  debt.    The  vintner  asked  hun  i^jJBX 

'*Rove  not  from  pole  to  pole,  but  step  in  here,     God  is  best  pleased  with ;  what  the  devil 

Where  nought  excels  the  ahavinif  but— the    ig  best  pleased  with ;  what  the  world  is 

^^^  •'  best  pleased  with ;  and  what  he  was  best 

g leased  with.      Ben,  without  the  least 
esitation,    gave    the    following    reply; 

^«,     «  „      .      ,.  a  X  T>  XX  which,  as  an  mipromptu,  deserves  no  small 

The  followmff  lines  on  Sergeant  Bettes-  „t,„,^  '  x?  ^^„:„^  . 

-XL      !-•  1-  a    'ia.  •      _x  j^  r'U'  snare  oi  praise: 

worth,  which  Swift  mserted  m  one  of  his  *^ 

poems,  gave  rise  to  a  violent  resentment  u  God  is  best  pleased  when  men  forsake  their 
on  the  part  of  the  barrister : —  sin ; 

The  devil  is  best  pleased  when  they  persist 
**So  at  the  bar  the  booby  Bettesworth,  therein ; 

Though  half-a-crown  overpays  his  sweat's  worth,    The  world's  best  pleased  when  thou  dost  sell 
Who  knows  in  law  nor  text  nor  margent,  good  wine ; 

Calls  Singleton  his  brother  sergecmt.  And  you're  best  pleased  when  I  do  pay  for 


mme." 


The  poem  was  sent  to  Bettesworth  at  a 
time  when  he  was  surrounded  with  his  the  bone  op  my  bone. 

friends  in  a  convivial  party.     He  read  it        a    or^,.;^!.^!,,  ,r^„««  i^ii^    «rVi^  «r«-  — . 

aloud  tm  he  had  finished  tL  lines  relative  ^dmirrofSetT^o^]  ofteS  tei?hS 

to  himself.    He  then  flmig  it  down  with  S^Z^ZXlklthT^^^ 
great  violence-trembled,  and  t^ned  pa  e        ^  acquaintance  with  the  Musee. 

—and  after  some  pause,  his  rage  for  awhile  On»  ^«v  h««nmin<r  «nit»  5mn«rh,n«t-  .!». 


^    i , .  „  '   -  you  ?    I'll  help  you  out.    I'll  furnish  yon 

not  finding  him  at  home,  followed  him  to 

the  bouse  of  a  friend,  where,  being  shown  please  moan 

into  a  back  room,  he  desired  the  doctor  tease, '  bone." 

might  be  sent  for ;  and  on  Swift  entering 

the  room,  and  asking  what  were  his  com-       He  at  length  good-humoredly  complied, 

mands,  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I  am  Sergeant  and  filled  up  the  measure  as  follows: 

^uXT^  I.  /      ^^     ^        ««    «:«9M  ««:.i  "Toa  fo^mthatis&ultless,afacewhichmustH- 
"  Of  what  regiment,  pray,  sir  r"  said  please 

Swift.  Is  added  a  restless  desire  just  to — ^tease ; 

"  O,  Mr.  Dean,  we  know  vour  powers  o,  how  my  hard  fate  I  should  ever  be — ^moan, 

of  raillery — you  know  me  well  enough  ;  I  Could  I  but  believe  she'd  be  bone  of  my  bone !" 
am  one  of  his  Majesty's  ser^eant's-at-law, 

and  I  am  come  to  demand  if  you  are  the  bival  semembbance. 

author  of  this  poem"  [producing  it],  "  and 
t  hese  villanous  lines  on  me."  ^^'  O^fford  to  Mr,  Eazlitt 

"  Sir,"  said  Swift,  "  when  I  was  a  j^oung  "  What  we  read  fix)m  your  pen  we  remember  no 
man,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  intimate  more." 

with  some  great  legal  characters,  particu- 
larly Lord  Somers,  who,  knowing  my  pro-  ^^'  Eazlitt  to  Mr.  Gifford, 

pensity  to  satire,  advised  me,  when  I  lam-  ^^  What  we  read  from  your  pen  we  remember 
pooned  a  knave  orfool^  never  to  own  iU  before." 
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ANXCDOTBOF  BtlKlIB. 


Bams  waa  standing  one  day  npon  the 


fortone  to  fall  into  the  harbor.  He  was 
'  no  Bwinuner ;  and  his  death  would  have 
been  inevitable,  had  not  a  Bulor,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  at  the  time,  imine- 
oiately  plonged  in,  and,  atthe  risk  of  hie 
owiijife,  rescued  him  from  his  dangerous 
■LtnatloQ. 

The  Greenock  merchant,  upon  recover- 
ing a  little  from  his  fright,  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and  generously  presented 
the  sailor  with  a  shilling!  The  crowd, 
who  were  by  this  time  collected,  loudly 
protested  against  the  contemptible  insig- 
nificance of  the  sum,  but  Bams,  with  a 
■mile  of  ineffable  scorn,  entreated  them  to 
restrain  their  clamor ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the 
eentleman  is  of  course  the  best  judge  of 
the  value  of  his  own  life." 

CAMPBELL  AXD  HIS  BBOTHEB. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  poet  Camp- 
bell and  his  elder  brother  were  in  bed 
together,  the  poet  was  more  than  usually 
reetleaa,  and  in  the  ardor  of  inspiration, 
inflicted  sundry  kicks  upon  his  less  ele- 
vated brother,  which  the  other  received 
with  his  usual  sang-froid. 

Id  the  morning,  however,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  interrogating  the  poet 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  perplexed  slumbers. 
"I  was  not  asleep,"  he  replied,  "  but  was 
attempting  a  poem  upon  grandeor,  and 
oould  not  get  the  lines  to  please  me  at 
aO ;  with  one  or  two  alterations,  however, 
I  think  it  will  do  now." 

"  Indeed  1"  swd  the  elder  brother  drily: 

■'  well,  Tom,  I  don't  know  what  share  yow 

claim  in  this  effiision,  hut  I  am  quite  sure 

;      fhad  all  the  bold  strokes  of  it," 


The  art  of  "sinking  in  poetry"  was 
never,  perhaps,  better  mnstrated  than  in 
the  following  epitaph,  written  by  Howell 
upon  Charles  I. : 

"  So  fell  the  roytl  oak  by  %  wild  crew 

Of  moDKTel  shrubs,  that  uodemeath  him  grew ; 

80  fell  the  lion,  by  a  pack  of  curs, 

80  the  rose  withered  Hw«zt  a  knot  of  burs ; 

So  fell  the  ea^e  I7  a  swarEi  of  goMta ; 

80  the  whale  pwiuwd  by  a  shoal  of  ^rata  I" 


Two  punsters  bemg  in  company  together, 
one  desired  the  other  to  make  a  pun  upon 
the  following  words — di,  do,  dum ;  when, 
iifter  a  little  consideration,  he  produced 
the  following : 

When  Dido  found  ^neas  did  not  come, 
She  mourned  in  uloDce,  and  was  Di-do-dum" 
(dumb.) 

QireSN  KUZABVTB  Aim  THB  UATOB. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Falken- 
hrtone,  the  inhabitants  employed  their  par- 

ieh-clerk  to  versify  their  addresses.  The 
mayor  being  introduced,  he  with  great 
gravity  mounted  a  three-legged  stool,  and 
commenced  his  poetical  declamation  thus: 


Elizabeth  burst  into  a  loud  roar  of 
laughter,  and,  without  giving  his  worship 
time  to  recover  himself,  she  replied— 


DKAIiSWIPT. 

The  motto  which  was  inserted  under 
the  arms  of  William  Prince  of  Orange  on 
his  accession  to  the  English  crown,  was 
"  Non  rapui,  aed  recepi."  (I  did  not  steal 
it,  but  I  received  it.) 

This  being  shown  to  Dean  Swift,  he 
eaid,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  The  receivo" 
is  as  bad  as  the  thief." 

CANimiO'S  LOZEirOES. 

When  Canning  was  challenged  to  find 
a  rhyme  for  JnUanna,  he  immediately 
wrote — 

"Walking  in  the  shady  grove 

With  my  Juliana, 
For  lozenges  I  gave  my  love 
Ip-e-cac-u-an-ha. " 

There  might  be  now  as  much  &ct  as 
there  was  then  fiction  in  the  verses.  Ipe- 
cacuanha lozenges  are  now  sold  by  the 
apothecaries. 

(     FOBS0If*S  BATIBB. 

A  very  pointed  and  severe  thing  was 
uttered  by  Professor  Person,  a  short  time 
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before  his  death.    Being  in  a  mixed  com- 

gany,  among  which  were  many  eminent 
terary  characters,  and  particularly  Mr. 
S— — ^y,  the  poet,  who  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Jus  own  talents,  the  conversa- 
tion tamed  on  some  of  his  own  prodno- 
tions,  when,  as  usual  he  began  to  extol 
their  merits. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  sir,"  said  Mr,  Person, 
"  what  I  think  of  your  poetical  works ; 
they  will  be  read  when  ohakspere's  and 
Milton's  are  forgotten^'*  (everv  eye  was  in- 
stantly turned  upon  the  proressor) — "  but 
not  till  then/'' 

DAITTB. 

The  secret  in  Dante's  struggle  through 
life  was  in  the  reckless  sarcasm  of  his 
answer  to  the  •Prince  of  Verona,  who 
asked  him  how  he  could  account  for  the 
&ct,  that,  in  the  household  of  princes,  the 
court  fool  was  in  greater  &vor  than  the 
phUosopher.  *'  SimUarity  of  mind,"  s^d 
the  fierce  genius,  *^  is  all  over  the  world 
the  source  of  friendship." 

DID'NT  DO  ANYTHmQ  ELSE. 

Coleridge,  during  one  of  his  intermin- 
able table-talks,  said  to  Lamb,  ^'  Charley, 
did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?" 

"  I  never  heard  you  do  anything  else," 
was  the  prompt  and  witty  reply  of  Elia. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  A  CLOCK  AND  A 

WOMAN. 

Fontenelle  being  asked  one  day,  by  a 


lord  waiting  at  Versailles,  what  difference 
there  was  between  a  clock  and  a  woman, 
instantly  replied,  "  A  clock  serves  to  point 
out  the  hours,  and  a  woman  to  make  oi 
forget  them." 


AN  UNFUBNISHSD  HOUSE. 

While  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  son  of  the 
late  celebrated  Richard  Brinsley  Shendan, 
was  candidate  for  the  representation  oi  a 
Cornish  borough,  he  told  his  &ther,  if  he 
succeeded,  he  should  place  a  label  on  his 
forehead  with  these  words,  ^  To  let,"  and 
side  with  the  party  that  made  the  beat 
offer.  "Right,  To^^"  said  the  &ther; 
"  but  don't  forget  to  add  the  word  unfiir- 
niahed.'' 


EPIQBAM  BY  POPE  IN  HIS  LAST  ILLNESS. 

During  Pope's  last  illness,  a  squabble 
happened  in  his  chamber  between  his  two 
physicians.  Dr.  Burton  and  Dr.  Thompson, 
they  mutually  charging  the  other  with 
hastening  the  death  of  the  patient  by  im* 
proper  prescriptions.  Pope  at  length 
silenced  them,  saying,  "Gentlemen,  I  ooly 
learn  by  your  discourse  that  I  am  in  a 
dangerous  way ;  therefore  all  I  now  aski& 
that  the  following  epigram  mav  be  added 
after  my  death  to  the  next  edition  of  the 
Dunciao,  by  way  of  the  postscript : 

"Dunces,  rejoice ;  fbrgive  all  censures  past; 
The  greatest  dunce  hi^  killed  your  foe  at  laat^ 


■*  ^  1   »^ 


From    Bentley^s    Miscellany. 


LORD     COCKBURN'S     TIM  ES.* 


Nowhere  perhaps  did  society  undergo 
such  a  remarkable  change  as  it  did  m 
Edinburgh  between  the  early  and  the  last 
days  of  Henry  Lord  Cockbum's  forensic 
life ;  between  the  days  when  Henry  Cock- 
bum  sided  at  the  Speculative  Society,  the 

*  Memorials  of  ffis  Time.  By  Henry  Oodctnni. 
Bdixibugh:  Adam  and  Cbariea  Black.    1856. 


&me  of  which  still  attaches  itself  to  the 
Alma  Mater  Edinensis,  with  Homer, 
Jeffrey,  and  Brougham;  and  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Edinburgh  HevieWy  and  of 
Whiggery  triumphant  at  the  bench — ^the 
very  &stness  of  Toryism.  But,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  Edinbigrgh  may  still  be  said 
to  have  retained  8C»ne  of  its  old  leading 
charaoteristics  of  exciusivenesa, 
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mad  originality.  Tlie  Sootoh  families  are 
still  held  together,  althoagh  tlie  lives  of 
the  male  representative  a  may  in  great 
part  have  been  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  pablio  at  home  or  abroad,  by  the  old 
.  spint  of  olanship;  a  true  Scot  speaka 
to  his  last  hour  of  a  Dick  of  Pres- 
toofield,  k  Murray  of  Henderland,  or  a 
Trotter  of  Mortonhall,  with  a  gusto  and 
a  reverence  ntterly  onknown  in  England. 
The  Scots  are  proad  of  their  descent  and 
ocxmectiona,  and  they  are  also  prond  of 
their  philosophers.  "  Though  hving  in  all 
the  Buoceedmg  splendors,"  says  Lord 
Cockbnm,  "  it  has  been  a  constant  grati- 
fication to  ma  to  remember  that  I  saw  the 
last  remains  of  a  school  bo  illustrious  and 
so  national,  and  that  I  was  privileged  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  '  slurta  of  glory' 
of  the  first,  or  at  least  of  the  second, 
great  philosophical  age  of  Scotland." 

Hence  it  is  that  a  chronicle  of  local 
manners  and  usages,  including  descriptions 
of  the  persons,  sayings,  and  doings  of  dia- 
tinguished  men,  with  a  record  of  impor- 
tant events  such  as  are  presented  to  ns  by 
Lord  Cookbum,  and  which  extend  from 
the  days  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  A. 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Bla^  and  Professor  Robi- 
8on — of  Dr.  Gregory,  Lord  Monhoddo, 
Lord  Braxfield,  and  Lord  Meadowbank — 
to  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  John  Wilson, 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  of  Jefirey,  Moncreifi^ 
nod  Abercromby,  present  features  of  in- 
terest such  as  ore  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Henry  Cockbum  was  bom  in  1779. 
His  fether  was  then  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Midlothian ;  so  that  Harry  bad  that 
which  was  indispensable  in  the  northern 
metropolis — a  birthright  to  good  society. 
Nor  was  he  blind  to  the  advantages  of 
connection.  His  mother's  sister,  he  places 
on  record,  was  married  to  Henry  Dimdas, 
the  first  Viscount  Melville,  and  "  our  family 
and  that  of  the  onco  powerfid  house  of 
Amiston  were  connected  by  blood."  In 
October,  1787,  Henry  was  sent  to  the 
High  School,  at  a  time  when  the  boys 
dressed  in  scarlet  waistcoats  and  bright- 

Ereen  coats,  with  brown  corduroy  breecnea. 
ike  many  another  yoath  destined  to 
shine  in  after  life,  Henry  did  not  at  first 
take  kindly  to  scholastic  discipline.  "  I 
was  driven  stupid,"  he  says.  "  Oh  I  tlic 
bodily  and  mental  wearisomeness  of  sitting 
six  hours  a  day,  staring  idly  at  a  page, 
without  motion  ami  without  tbonght,  and 
trembling  at  the  gradual  approach  of  the 
merciless  giant.    I  never  got    a  single 
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prize,  and  once  sat  boobi*  at  the  annual 
public  examination."  He  got  on  better 
under  Dr.  Adam,  the  anthor  of  the  work 
on  "Roman  Antiquities,"  of  whose  good- 
ness, as  well  as  learning,  he  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms. 

"They  had  the  barbarity  to  make  us  be  in 
Hchool  during  summer  at  seven  in  the  morning. 
T  once  started  out  of  bed,  thinking  I  was  too 
late,  and  got  out  of  tlie  bouse  unquestioned. 
On  reaching  the  High  School  gate,  I  found  it 
locked,  and  saw  the  yards,  through  the  ban^ 
silent  and  motionless.  I  withdrew  alarmed, 
and  went  nenr  the  Tron  Church  to  see  the  clock. 
It  was  only  about  two  or  tiiroe.  Not  a  creature 
was  on  the  street;  not  even  watchmen,  who 
were  of  much  later  introductioD.  I  came  home 
awed,  as  if  1  had  seen  a  dead  ci^,  and  the  im- 
preedoD  of  that  hour  has  never  be«n  e&ced." 

Only  two  boys  besides  Henry  Cock- 
hnrn,  who  were  at  the  High  School  at  the 
same  time  as  himself,  have  since  reached 
any  ^eat  eminence,  TTiese  two  weri' 
Francis  Homer  and  Henry  Brougham. 
Homer  was  then  exactly  what  he  con- 
tinued afterwards  to  be — grave,  studious, 
honorable,  kind ;  steadily  pursning  his 
own  ctUtivation  ;  everything  oe  did  mark- 
ed by  thougbtfiilness  and  greatness. 

"Before  leaving  the  school  we  subgcribed  fora 
iMtok  which  we  presented  to  the  rector ;  a  pro- 
ceeding then  unprecedented.  It  fell  to  Homer 
as  the  dux  to  give  it,  and  he  never  acquitted 
himself  better.  It  was  on  the  day  of  the  pub- 
lic examination ;  and  alter  the  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed, and  the  spectators  thought  that  the 
business  was  over,  he  stood  forUi  with  one 
volume  of  the  bo<A  in  his  hand,  and  hi  a  dis- 
tinct though  tremulous  voice,  and  a  firm  but 
modest  manner,  addressed  Adam  in  a  Latin 
speech  of  his  own  composition  not  exceeding 
three  or  four  sentences,  expressive  of  the  grati- 
tude and  afiecttoo  with  which  we  all  took  Tesve 
of  our  master.  The  effect  was  complete,  on 
Adam,  on  the  audience,  and  on  the  hoys.  I 
was  far  down  in  the  class,  and  can  still  recall 
the  feeling  of  enthusiastic  but  despairing  ad- 
miration with  which  I  witnessed  the  scene.  I 
thought  Homer  a  god,  and  wondered  what  it 
was  Uiat  made  such  a  hopeless  difference  between 
him  and  me. 

"  Brougham  was  not  in  the  class  with  me. 
Before  getting  to  the  rector's  class,  he  had  been 
under  Luke  Fraser,  who,  in  his  two  immediately 
preceding  courses  of  four  years  each,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  Francis  Jeffrey  and  Walter 
Scott  as  his  pupils.  Brougham  made  his  first 
public  explosion  while  at  Fraser's  class.  He 
dared  to  ditfer  from  Fraser,  a  hot  hut  good- 
natured  old-fellow,  on  some  small  bit  of  latinity.  , 
The  master,  like  other  men  in  power,  maintMU- 
cd  bis  own  inlUlibility,  punished  the  rebel,  and 
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flattend  hiiiiaelf  Out  the  kffidr  was  over.  But 
Brougtum  Teappeared  nest  daj,  loaded  with 
books,  returned  to  tile  charge  Mfore  the  whole 
oUaa,  tnd  compelled  honest  Luka  to  acknow' 
ledge  that  he  had  been  wrong.  This  made 
Brougham  ftmous  throughout  the  whole  school. 
I  remember,  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  jesterday, 
having  had  him  pointed  out  to  me  as  '  the  fel- 
low who  had  beat  the  master.'  It  was  then  that 
I  flrat  MW  him." 

The  ToUef  of  the  Oala  is  associated 
with  Cockbnm's  earliest  recollections. 
There  was  fishing,  bathing,  and  an  old 
■le-hoase  at  Henot  to  riot  in.  "  What 
delight !  a  house  to  ourselves,  on  a  moor ; 
a  bom  ;  nobody  to  interfere  with  us  ;  the 
power  of  ringing  the  bell  as  we  chose;  the 
ordering  of  our  own  dinner ;  blowing  the 
peat-Gre ;  laughing  as  often  and  as  load  as 
we  liked.    Wnat  a  day !" 

Nor  was  it  merely  youngsters  who  fre- 
ffuented  lone  hostelries  on  the  moors  at 
uiat  time.  People  sometimes  say  that 
there  is  no  probability  in  Scott's  making 
the  party  in  Waverley  retire  from  the 
Castle  to  the  Howf;  but  young  Harry 
describes  the  Duke  of  Bnocleuch,  then 
living  at  Dalkeith ;  Henry  Dundits  at 
MeMUe ;  Robert  Dnndas,  the  lord  advo- 
cate, at  Amiston ;  Hepbom,  of  Clerking- 
ton,  at  Middleton ;  and  several  of  the  rest 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Midlothian,  as  leav- 
ing their  &milies  and  luxurious  houses  to 
to  congregate  in  a  wretched  ale-house  for 
a  day  of  freedom  and  jollity : 

"We  found  them  roaring  and  sitting  and 
laughing,  in  a  low-roofed  room  scarcely  large 
enough  to  hold  them,  with  wooden  chairs  and  a 
landed  floor.  When  their  own  lac<{ueyH,  who 
were  carrying  on  high  life  in  the  kitchen,  did 
not  choose  to  attend,  the  masters  wore  served 
by  two  women.  There  was  plenty  of  wine,  par- 
ticularly claret,  in  rapid  circulation  on  the  t&ble ; 
but  my  eye  was  chiefly  attracted  by  a  huge 
bowl  of  hot  whisky  punch,  the  gleam  of  whii^ 
was  almost  dropping  from  the  roof,  while  the  odor 
was  enough  to  perAime  the  whole  parish.  We 
were  called  in,  and  made  to  partake,  and  were 
very  kindly  used,  particularly  by  my  uncle  Harnr 
Dundas.  How  they  did  joke  and  laugh  1  wiui 
songs,  and  toasts,  and  disputation,  and  no  want 
of  practical  fun.  I  don't  remember  any  thing 
diey  said,  and  probably  did  not  understand  it 
But  the  noise,  and  the  heat,  and  the  uproarious 
mirth— I  think  I  hear  and  feel  them  yet  My 
hther  was  in  the  chair ;  and  he  having  ^ne  out 
for  a  Uttle,  one  of  us  boys  was  voted  into  his 
place,  and  the  boy's  health  was  drunk,  with  all 
the  honors,  as  '  the  young  convener.  Hurra  1 
hurra  I  may  he  be  a  better  man  than  his  father  I 
hurra  1  hurra '.'    I  need  not  mention  that  they 
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were  all  in  a  state  of  elevation ;  though  there 
was  nothing  like  absolute  intoxicatdon,  so  &t  as 
I  could  judge." 

In  1793  young  Harry  was  sent  to  the 
coUege  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  being  kept 
nine  ^esrs  at  two  dead  languages,  "  which 
we  did  not  learn,  "the  intelleotnal  worid 
was  begun  to  be  opened  to  him  by  Pro- 
fessor Pinlayson's  lectares  on  what  waa 
styled  *'  Logic."  After  this  he  advanced 
to  the  '"Moral  Philosophy"  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  which  was  the  great  era  in  the 
progress  of  young  men's  minds,  "  To 
me,"  Henry  Cockbum  places  on  record, 
"  luB  lectures  were  like  the  opening  of  the 
heavens,  I  felt  that  I  had  a  aool.  His 
noble  views,  unfolded  in  glorious  sentences, 
elevated  me  into  a  higher  world.  I  waa 
as  much  excited  and  charmed  as  any  man 
of  cultivated  taste  would  be,  who,  after 


Cicero  and  Shakspeare.  They  changed 
my  whole  nature." 

r  Study  now  began  to  be  mixed  ap  with 
the  pleasures  naturally  sought  after  by 
youth.  The  assembly-rooms  m  those  days 
were  in  George-square,  and  martinet 
dowagers  and  venerable  beaux  acted  aa 
masters  and  mistresses  of  the  ceremonies. 
No  couple  eould  danoe  unless  each  party 
was  provided  with  a  ticket  prescribing  the 
precise  place  in  the  precise  dance,  woe 
on  the  poor  girl  who  with  a  ticket  2.  1, 
was  found  opposite  a  youth  marked  6.  9 1 
It  was  flirting  without  a  license,  and  look- 
ed very  ill,  and  would  probably  be  report- 
ed by  the  ticket-director  of  that  dance  to 
the  mother.  Such  a  thing  as  a  compact 
to  dance,  by  a  couple  without  offioia] 
authority,  would  have  been  an  outr^e 
that  could  scarcely  be  contemplated. 

The  prevailing  dinner-honr  at  that  time 
waa  about  three  o'clock,  or  rather  two,  if 
there  was  no  company.  Swearing  and 
drunkenness,  which  l^ve  beenlongbanished 
from  all  respectable  society,  were  very 
prevalent.  Lord  Braxfield  apologised  to 
a  lady  whom  he  cursed  at  whist  for  bad 
play,  by  declaring  that  he  had  mistaken 
ner  for  his  wife.  At  dinner,  healths  and 
toasts  were  special  torments — oppresfflons 
which  can  not  now  be  conceived.  Wine 
was  rarely  on  the  table.  It  had  to  be 
called  for,  and  it  was  thought  sottish  and 
rude  to  take  wine  without  dedicating  it 
to  the  health  of  some  one.  Lord  Cock- 
bum  was  present,  about  1803,  when  the 
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late  Duke  of  Baoclench  took  a  glass  of 
sheny  by  hiniBelf  at  the  table  of  Charles 
Hope,  then  lord  adyocate,  and  this  was 
noticed  afterwards  as  a  piece  of  ducal  cod- 
tempt.  This  prandial  nuisance  was  horri- 
ble. But  it  was  nothing  to  what  followed. 
For  after  dinner,  and  before  tbe  ladies  re- 
Ured,  there  generally  began  what  were 
called  "  Rounds"  of  toasts  followed  by 
"  Sentiments ;"  a  &int  conception  of  whose 
naoseoosnesa  can  be  easily  formed  &om 
the  practice  Btill  exieting  in  some  societies, 
who,  having  no  ideas  of  their  own,  are 
oompelled  to  found  their  claims  to  sociality 
upon  the  ready-made  wit  of  others. 

"  But  a  new  gsDerotion  gradually  laughed  the 
mDtimenIs  sway ;  bo  timt  tX  last  one  could  only  be 
got  ss  a  curiosity,  from  some  old-bshioned  prac- 
titioner. They  surrived  longer  in  male  parties, 
especially  of  a  wild  character.  Yet  Scott,  iu 
preaidiug  even  at  the  grave  annual  dinners  of 
the  Bannatyne  Club,  always  insisted  an  rounds 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  of  authors  and 
printers,  poets  and  kings,  in  regular  pairs.  Of 
course,  in  that  toasting  and  loyal  age,  the  king 
was  never  fnrgottea,  even  though  Uie  company 
consisted  only  of  tile  hoet  and  his  wife  and 
children." 

"  There  is  no  contrast,"  Lord  Cockbum 
goes  to  say,  "between  those  old  days  and 
the  present,  that  strike  me  so  strongly  as 
that  auffgested  by  the  differences  in  reli- 
^oas  observances ;  not  so  much  by  the 
world  in  general,  as  by  deeply  religious 
people.  I  knew  tbe  habits  of  tbe  religious 
very  well,  partly  through  the  piety  of  my 
mother  and  her  friends,  the  strict  religious 
education  of  her  children,  and  our  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  dcTOut  clergymen.  I  could  mention 
many  practices  of  our  old  pious  which 
would  horrify  modem  zealots."  The  learn- 
ed old  man  then  proceeds  to  show  how 
erroneous  it  is  to  condemn  the  last  age  as 
inlidel,  because  it  was  not  given  up  to  the 
modem  &shions  and  extravagances  com- 
mitted under  the  guise  of  piety. 

Bnt  in  politics  the  old  people  were  as 
illiberal  as  the  modems  are  m  religious 
observances.  Everything  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  liberal  tendency  was  at 
once  and  simimarily  denounced.  The 
progress  of  the  French  revolution  tended 
much  to  strengthen  this  spirit  of  opposi- 


"  No  doubt  the  intolerance  was  justified,  or  at 
least  provoked,  by  fright  at  first ;  but  this  soon 
became  a  pretence ;   and ,  the  hourly  violence 
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that  prevailed  was  kept  up  chiefly  as  a  factions 
engine.  I  lived  in  tbe  midst  of  it  My  father's 
house  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  leaders, 
and  tiie  ardent  followers,  of  the  party  in  power 
were  in  the  constant  habit  of  assembling.  I 
can  sit  yet,  iu  imagination,  at  the  small  side- 
tibie,  and  overbear  the  conversation,  a  few  feet 
o^  at  the  established  Wednesday  diimer.  How 
they  raved  I  What  sentiments !  What  princi- 
ples 1  Not  tiiat  I  differed  from  them.  I  thought 
them  quite  right ;  and  hated  liberty  and  the  peo- 
ple ns  much  as  they  did.  But  tiiis  drove  me 
into  an  opposite  horror ;  for  1  was  terrified  out 
of  such  wits  ss  they  left  me  at  the  idea  of  blood- 
shed, and  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  could 
be  avoided.  Uy  reason  no  sooner  began  to  open, 
and  to  get  some  fair  plav,  than  the  distressing 
wisdom  of  my  ancestors  began  to  fade,  and  the 
more  attractive  sense  that  I  met  with  among  the 
young  men  into  whose  company  our  debating 
societies  threw  me,  gradually  hardened  me  into 
what  I  became — whatever  this  was." 

Some  of  Lord  Cockbam's  pleasanteet 
reminiscenses  are  connected  with  the  men 
of  the  past  generation,  who  did  honor  to 
Scotland  by  their  literature  and  pbOosopby. 
His  pictures  of  Principal  Rooertson,  of 
Adam  Ferguson,  the  historian  of  Rome,  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Black,  of  Dr.  Henry,  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Macknight,  of  Dr.  John  Erskine, 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cariyle,  of  Professor  John 
Robison,  are  positive  photographs.  One 
excerpt  will  prove  what  we  say : 

"  Dr.  Joseph  Black  had,  at  one  time,  a  house 
near  us,  to  the  weaL  He  was  a  striking  and 
beautiful  person ;  tall,  very  thin,  and  cadave- 
rously pale ;  his  hair  carefully  powdered,  though 
there  was  little  of  it  except  what  was  coUecUd 
into  a  long  thin  queue ;  his  eyes  dark,  clear,  and 
large,  like  deep  pools  of  pure  water.  He  wore 
black  speckless  clothes,  silk  stockings,  silver 
buckles,  and  either  a  slim  green  silk  umbrella, 
or  a  genteel  brown  cane.  Tbe  general  fi-ame 
and  air  were  feeble  and  slender.  The  wildest 
boy  respected  Black.  No  lad  could  be  irreve- 
rent towards  aman  so  pale,  so  gentle,  so  elegant, 
and  BO  illustrious.  So  he  glided,  like  a  spirit, 
through  our  rather  mischievous  sportiveness, 
unharmed.  He  died  seated,  with  a  bowl  of  milk 
on  his  knee,  of  which  his  ceasing  to  live  did  not 
spill  a  drop;  a  departure  which  it  seemed,  after 
the  event  happened,  might  have  been  foretold  of 
this  atteunated  philosophical  gentieman. 

"  I  have  known  of  some  peacefiil  deaths  not 
unlike  this ;  but  one  that  was  even  more  than 
tranquil  was  that  of  Dr.  Henry  the  historian — 
about  1790, 1  think.  I  had  tbe  account  of  it 
from  Sir  Harry  Honcreiff,  who  I  believe  was  his 
favorite  younger  friend.  The  Doctor  was  liv- 
ing at  a  place  of  his  own  iu  his  native  county 
of  Stirling.  He  was  about  seventy -two,  andhaia 
been  for  some  time  very  feeble.  He  wrote  to 
Sir  Harry  that  he  was  dying,  and  thus  invited 
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him  for  the  last  time — *  Come  out  here  directly,  army.  We  used  to  go  to  her  house  in  Bunker's 
I  hare  got  something  to  do  this  week,  I  hare  Hill,  when  boys,  on  Sundays  between  the  mom- 
ffot  to  oie.'  Sir  Harry  went ;  and  found  his  ing  and  afternoon  sermons,  where  we  were  cher- 
friend  plainly  sinking,  but  resigned  and  cheer-  ished  with  Scotch  broth,  and  cakes,  and  man^  a 
ful.  He  had  no  children,  and  there  was  nobody  joke  from  the  old  lady.  Age  had  made  her  in- 
with  him*  except  his  wife.  She  and  Sir  Harry  capable  of  walking  even  across  the  room;  so, 
remained  alone  with  him  for  about  three  da^s,  clad  in  a  plain  black  silk  gown,  and  a  pure  mua- 
being  his  last  three ;  during  a  great  part  of  which  lin  cap,  she  sat  half  encircled  by  a  hi^-backed 
the  reverend  historian  sat  in  his  easy-chair,  and  black  leather  chair,  reading ;  with  silver  specta- 
oonversed,  and  listened  to. reading,  and  dozed,  cles  stuck  on  her  thin  nose;  and  interspersing 
While  engaged  in  this  way,  the  hoofe  of  a  horse  her  studies,  and  her  days,  with  much  laud^ter, 
were  heani  clattering  in  the  court  below.  Mrs.  and  not  a  little  sarcasm.  What  a  spirit !  There 
Henry  looked  out,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  was  more  iim  and  sense  round  that  chair  than 
*  that  wearisome  body,*  naming  a  neighboring  in  the  theatre  or  the  church.  I  remember  one 
minister,  who  was  fimious  for  never  leaving  a  of  her  granddaughters  stumbling,  in  the  course 
house  after  he  once  got  into  it  *  Keep  him  out,'  of  reading  the  newspapers  to  her,  on  a  paragraph 
cried  the  Doctor,  *  don't  let  the  cratur  in  here.'  which  stated  that  a  lady's  reputation  had  suf- 
But  before  they  could  secure  his  exclusion,  the  fered  from  some  indiscreet  talk  on  the  part  of 
eratur's  steps  were  heard  on  the  stair,  and  he  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Up  she  of  fourscore  sat, 
was  at  the  door.  The  Doctor  instantly  winked  and  said  with  an  indignant  shake  of  her  shrivel- 
significantly,  and  signed  to  them  to  sit  down  and  led  fist  and  a  keen  voice—*  The  dawmed  villain  t 
be  quiet,  and  he  would  pretend  to  be  sleeping,  does  he  kiss  and  tell  I'  " 
The  hint  was  taken ;  and  when  the  intruder  en-  * 

tered,  he  found  the  patient  asleep  in  his  cush-  And  Lady  Amiston,  the  mother  of  the 

ionedchair.   SfrHwry  and  Mre.  Henry  put  their  ^^  L^^d  Melville,  a  good  representative, 

JosTsl^&'ro^'nTto^^^^^  inhergeneralairandbear^^^^ 

shook  their  heads.    The  man  sat  down  near^  ^^^}^  Enghsh  ladies  must  have  been  m 

door,  like  one  inclined  to  wait  till  the  nap  should  their  youth,  who  were  queens  m  their  m- 

be  over.    Once  or  twice  he  tried  to  speak ;  but  mily  castles,  and  stood  sieges  in  defence 

was  instantly  repressed  by  another  finger  on  of  them : 
the  lip,  and  another  shake  of  the  head.    So  he 

sat  on,  all  in  perfect  silence,  for  above  a  quarter  «« She  was  in  her  son's  house  in  George-square 
of  an  hour;  during  which  Sir  Hwry  occasion-  ^hen  it  was  attacked  by  the  mob  in  1798  or 
ally  detected  the  dying  man  peeping  cautiously  1794,  and  though  no  windows  could  be  smashed 
through  the  fiinges  of  his  eyelids,  to  see  how  at  that  time  by  the  populace  without  the  inmates 
his  visitor  was  coming  on.  At  last  Sir  Harry  thinkm^  Jf  the  bloody  streets  of  Paris,  she  was 
tired,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Henry  pointing  to  the  perfectly  firm,  most  contemptuous  ofthe  assail- 
poor  Doctor,  &irly  waived  the  visitor  out  of  the  ants,  and  with  a  heroic  confidence  in  her  son's 
room ;  on  which  the  Doctor  opened  his  eyes  doing  his  duty.  She  once  wished  us  to  go  some- 
wide,  and  had  a  tolerably  hearty  laugh ;  which  where  for  her  on  an  evening ;  and  on  one  of  us 
was  renewed  when  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet  objecting  that  if  we  did,  our  lessons  for  next 
made  them  certain  that  their  fi-iend  was  actually  day  could  not  be  got  ready — *  Hoot  man  I'  said 
dflf  the  premises.  Dr.  Henry  died  that  night,  she,  *  what  o'  that  1  as  they  used  to  say  in  my 
A  pious  and  learned  man,  with  considerable  day — it's  only  het  hips  and  awa'  again.^  " 
merit  in  the  execution,  and  complete  originality 
in  the  plan,  of  his  history."  j^^  Sophia— or,  as  she  was  always  csi- 

rm.                  1       J.  ^\.  J.  J,'            js    •  led,  Suphy — Johnston,  ofthe  Hilton  fi^ 

There  was  also  at  that  time,  and,  m-  j^JjL .    ^  •' 

deed,  there  is  still  to  be  met  with — ^but  at  ^  * 

rare  intervals — a  singuhMrace  of  excellent  **  Her  own  proper  den  was  in  a  flat  on  the 

Scotch  old  ladies.     They  were  a  delight-  ground-floor  of  a  house  in  Windmill  street, 

fol  set ;  strong-headed,  warm-hearted,  and  where  her  sole  companion  was  a  single  female 

high-spirited;  the  fire  of  their  tempers  not  servant    When  the  servant  went  out,  which 

always  latent;  merry  even  in  solitude;  she  generaUy  took  the  liberty  of  doing  for  the 

very  resolute ;  indiflTerent  about  the  modes  ^J^^\«^f  Sunday,  SuphVs  orders  were  tl^t  she 

^^Au^i^u^  rvAi^^  ^^;i^>«^  ^^*i;i .  ««;i  ^a  should  lock  the  door,  and  take  the  key  wiliiher. 

and  habits  of  the  modem  world ;  and  ad-  j^  ^^^  g    j^    ^'^  ^^^^  ^^ ^^    rising ; 

hermg  to  their  own  ways,  so  as  to  stand  for  people  wentawaywhen  they  found  the  house, 

out  like  prmutive  rocks  above  ordmary  so-  as  they  thought,  shut  up.    But  she  had  a  hole 

ciety :  through  which  she  saw  them  perfectly  well ; 

and,  if  she  was  inclined,  sht)  conversed  through 

*^  There  sits  a  clergyman's  widow,  the  mother  this  orifice ;  and  when  tired  of  them  told  them 

of  the  first  Sir  David  Dundas,  the  introducer  of  to  go  away. 

our  German  system  of  military  manoeuvres,  and  "  Though  enjoying  life,  neither  she  nor  any  of 

at  one  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  those  stout-hearted  woman  had  any  horror  of 
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death.  When  Suphy'g  day  was  yinbly  approach- 
ing, Dr.  GregofT  prescribed  abstinence  firom 
animal  food,  and  recommended  'spoon  meat,' 
unless  she  wished  to  die.  '  Dee,  Doctor  I  odd — 
Fm  thinking  thejVe  forgotten  an  auld  wife  Hke 
me  up  7on£r  V  However,  when  he  came  back 
next  day,  the  Doctor  found  her  at  the  spoon  meat 
— suppmg  a  haggis.    She  was  rememoered." 

Miss  Menie  Trotter,  of  the  Mortonhall 
family,  was  a  not  less  amusing  character. 
She  was  of  the  agrestic  order.  Her  plea- 
sures lay  in  the  fields  and  long  country 
walks.  Ten  miles  at  a  stretch,  within  a 
few  years  of  her  death,  was  nothing  to  her. 
The  liberal  old  lady  generally  sacrificed  an 
ox  to  hospitality  every  autunm,  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  system  of  her  own,  she  ate 
regularly  firom  nose  to  tail ;  and  as  she  in- 
dmged  m  him  oidy  on  Sundays,  and  with 
a  chosen  few,  he  l&asted  her  half  tlirough 
the  winter. 

'*  On  one  of  her  fi-iends  asking  her,  not  long 
before  her  death,  how  she  was,  she  said,  ^  Very 
weel— quite  weeL  But  eh,  I  had  a  dismal  dream 
last  night !  a  fearfu'  dream ! '  *  Ay  I  Fm  sorry 
for  that — what  was  it  ? '  *  Ou  I  what  d*ye  think  I 
Of  a'  places  V  the  world,  I  dreamed  I  was  in 
heeven!  And  what  d^ye  think  I  saw  there? 
Deil  ha^et  but  thoosands  upon  thoosands,  and 
ten  thoosands  upon  ten  thoosands,  o'  stark  naked 
weans !  That  wad  be  a  dreadfu'  thing !  for  ye 
ken  I  ne^er  could  bide  bairns  a'  my  days !  *  " 

In  December,  1800,  Henry  Cockbum 
entered  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and 
firom  that  time  fortii  he  speaks  of  Edin- 
burgh as  a  witness,  and  inoeed  as  an  actor 
in  most  of  its  occurrences.  Everything 
rang  of  the  Revolution  in  France.  Scotcn 
Toryism  was  rampant.  The  read  Whigs 
were  few,  but  even  then  they  began  to 
claim  that  supremacy  of  talent  which  was 
destined  in  Cockbum's  palmiest  days  to 
give  them  power  over  their  opponents. 
The  leading  Whigs  then  were,  ferskine. 
Gillies,  Clerk,  Cathcart,  all  judges ;  four 
leading  advocates ;  and  one  well-faiown 
Baturmne  writer  to  the  Signet,  James  Gib- 
son, afterwards  Sir  James  Gibson-Craig 
of  Riccarton.  The  party  had  also,  in  the 
medical  profession,  John  Allen  and  John 
Thomson ;  and  at  the  university,  Dugald 
Stewart,  John  Playfair,  and  Andrew  Dal- 
zel.  They  were  all,  in  Henry  Cockbum's 
estimation,  men  of  talent,  personal  bold- 
ness, and  purity,  active  and  fearless.  The 
teaching  of  the  three  last,  and  the  personal 
example  of  the  leading  men  of  the  bar, 
must  have  done  much  to  pave  the  way  to 
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the  fixture  triumph  of  Whiggery  in  the 
very  stronghold  of  Toryism. 

Monboddo,  Swinton,  and  Braxfield  had 
lefii  the  scene  shortly  before  Cockbum  en- 
tered the  fiiculty,  but  he  has  preserved 
some  anecdotes  of  the  "giant  of  the 
bench,''  as  Braxfield  was  called,  of  a  very 
striking  character.  Strong-built  and  dark, 
with  rough  eyebrows,  powerful  eyes, 
threatening  lips,  and  a  low  growling  voice, 
he  was  like  a  formidable  blacksmith.  His 
accent  and  dialect  were  exaggerated* 
Scotch;  his  language,  like  his  thoughts, 
short,  strong,  and  conclusive.  Thousands 
of  his  sayings  have  been  preserved,  but 
almost  the  only  story  of  him  Cockbum 
says  her  ever  heard  that  had  some  fim  in  it 
without  immodesty,  was  when  a  butler 
gave  up  his  place  because  his  lordship's 
wife  was  always  scolding  him.  "  Lord  ! " 
he  exclaimed,  "ye've  little  to  complain  o' : 

e  may  be  thankfii'  ye're  no  married  to 

er." 

It  was  at  the  bar  that  the  man's  eccen- 
tricities were  most  felt.  His  conduct  as  a 
criminal  judge,  Cockbum  remarks,  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  age.  To  a  man  who  once 
eloquently  undertook  his  own  defence,  he 
said :  "Ye're  a  vera  clever  chiel,  man,  but 
ye  wad  be  nane  the  waur  o'  a  hanging." 

"  Mr.  Homer  (the  father  of  Francis),  who  was 
one  of  the  jurors  in  Muir's  case,  told  me  that 
when  he  was  passing,  as  was  often  done  then, 
behind  the  bench  to  get  into  the  box,  Braxfield, 
who  knew  him,  whispered — *  Come  awa,  Maister 
Homer,  come  awa,  and  help  us  to  hang  ane  o* 
thae  daamned  scoondrels.*  The  reporter  of  Gcr- 
ald^s  case  could  not  venture  to  make  the  prison- 
er say  more  than  that  '  Christianity  was  an  in- 
novation.*. But  the  flill  truth  is,  that  in  stating 
this  view  he  added  that  all  great  men  had  been 
reformers,  'even  our  Saviour  himself*  *Muckle 
he  made  o'  that,'  chuckled  Braxfield  in  an  under 
voice,  '  he  was  hanget.'  Before  Hume^s  Com- 
mentaries had  made  our  criminal  record  intelli- 
gible, the  forms  and  precedents  were  a  mystery 
understood  by  the  initiated  alone,  and  by  no- 
body so  much  as  by  Mr.  Joseph  Norris  the  an- 
cient clerk.  Braxfield  used  to  quash  anticipated 
doubts  by  saying — *Hoot!  just  gie  me  Josie 
Norrie  and  a  gude  jury,  an*  I'll  doo  for  the  fal- 
low.' He  died  in  1799,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year.* 

*  When  Lord  Karnes,  an  indefatigable  and  specu- 
lative  but  coarse  man,  tried  Matthew  Hay,  with 
whom  he  used  to  play  at  chess,  for  murder  at  Ayr, 
in  September,  1780,  he  exclaimed,  wheu  the  verdict 
of  guilty  was  returned,  "  That's  checkmate  to  you, 
Matthew  f  '*  Besides  general  and  uncontradicted 
notoriety,  I  had  this  fact  from  Lord  Herraand,  who 
was  one  of  the  counsel  at  the  trial,  and  never  forgot 
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Lord  Eskgrove  was  almost  as  great  a 
character,  only  in  another  way : 

"  Nothing  disturbed  him  so  much  as  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  dinner  for  which  the  judge 
on  the  circuit  has  a  fixed  allowance,  and  out  of 
which  the  less  he  spends  the  more  he  gains. 
His  devices  for  economy  were  often  very  divert- 
ing. His  servant  had  strict  orders  to  check  the 
bottles  of  wine  by  laying  aside  the  corks.  His  lord- 
ship once  went  behind  a  screen  in  Stirling,  while 
the  company  was  still  at  table,  and  seeing  an 
alarming  row  of  corks,  got  into  a  warm  alterca- 
tion, which  everybody  overheard,  with  John ; 
maintaining  it  to  be  Mmpossiblll'  that  they 
could  have  drunk  so  much.  On  being  assured 
that  they  had,  and  were  still  going  on — *  Well, 
then,  John,  I  must  just  protect  myself'  On 
which  he  put  a  handful  of  the  corks  into  his 
pocket,  and  resumed  his  seat 

*^  Brougham  tormented  him,  and  sat  on  his 
skirts  wherever  he  went  for  above  a  year.  The 
Justice  liked  passive  counsel  who  let  him  dawdle 
on  with  culprits  and  juries  in  his  own  way ;  and 
consequently  he  hated  the  talent,  the  eloquence, 
the  energy,  and  all  the  discomposing  qualities 
of  Brougham.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  a  court 
day  was  to  be  blessed  by  his  absence,  and  the 
poor  Justice  was  delighting  himself  with  the 

Erospect  of  being  allowed  to  deal  with  things  as 
e  choose;  when,  lol  his  enemy  appeared — 
tall,  cool,  and  resolute.  *I  declare,  said  the 
Justice,  *  that  man  Broom,  or  Broug-ham,  is  the 
torment  of  my  life !  *  His  revenge,  as  usual, 
consisted  in  sneering  at  Brougliam's  eloquence 
by  calling  it  or  him  the  Hcvrcmgue,  *  Well,  gen- 
tle-men, what  did  the  Harangue  say  next? 
Why,  it  said  this  *  (misstating  it) ;  *  but  here, 
gentie-men,  the  Haran^e  was  most  plainly 
wrongg,  and  not  intelligibill.* 

**  As  usual,  then,  with  stronger  heads  than 
his,  everything  was  connected  by  his  terror  with 
republican  horrors.  I  heard  him,  in  condemn- 
ing a  tailor  to  death  for  murdering  a  soldier  by 
stabbing  him,  aggravatb  the  offence  thus :  '  And 
not  only  did  you  murder  him,  whereby  he  was 
berea-ved  of  his  life,  but  you  did  thrust,  or  push, 
or  pierce,  or  project,  or  propell,  the  le-thall 
weapon  through  the  betly-band  of  his  regimen- 
tal breeches,  which  were  his  Ma-jes-ty's.* " 

A  key  is  afforded  to  a  certain  extent  to 


a  piece  of  judicial  cruelty  which  excited  his  horror 
and  ang^r. 

Scott  is  said  to  have  told  this  story  to  the  Prince 
Regent.  If  he  did  so,  he  would  certainly  tell  it  ac- 
curately, because  he  knew  the  facts  quite  welL  But 
in  reporting  what  Sir  Walter  had  said  at  the  royal 
table,  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  Adam  oooiused 
the  matter,  and  called  the  judge  Braxdcld,  the  crime 
forgery,  and  the  circuit  town  Dumfries;  and  this 
inacxjurate  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Lockhart  in  his 
first  edition  of  Scott's  Life  (chDp  34).  Braxfield  was 
one  of  the  judges  at  Hay's  trial,  but  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  checkmate. 


the  eccentricities  of  Scottish  judges  in 
olden  time  by  the  following  statement : 

"  At  Edinburgh,  the  old  judges  had  a  practiot 
at  which  even  their  barbaric  age  used  to  shake 
its  head.  They  had  always  wine  and  biscuits 
on  the  hench^  when  the  business  was  clearly  to 
be  protracted  beyond  the  usual  dinner-hour. 
The  modem  judges — ^those  I  mean  who  were 
made  after  1800,  never  gave  in  to  this;  but 
with  those  of  the  preceding  generation,  some  of 
whom  lasted  sev€»*al  years  after  1800,  it  was 
quite  common.  Black  bottles  of  strong  port 
were  set  down  beside  them  on  the  bench,  with 
glasses,  caraffes  of  water,  tumblers,  and  biscuits; 
and  Ihis  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  con- 
cealment The  refireshment  was  generally  al- 
lowed to  stand  untouched,  and  as  if  despised, 
for  a  short  time,  during  which  their  lordships 
seemed  to  be  intent  only  on  their  notes.  But  m 
a  little,  some  water  was  poured  into  the  tumbler, 
and  sipped  quietly  as  if  merely  to  sustain  nature. 
Then  a  few  drops  of  wine  were  ventured  upon, 
but  only  with  the  water:  till  at  last  patience 
could  endure  no  longer,  and  a  fldl  bumper  of 
the  pure  black  element  was  tossed  over ;  after 
which  the  thing  went  on  regularly,  and  these 
was  a  comfortable  munching  and  quaffing,  to 
the  great  envy  of  the  parched  throats  in  the  gal- 
lery. The  strong-headed  stood  it  tolerably  w^ 
but  it  told,  plainly  enough,  upon  the  feeble. 
Not  that  the  ermine  was  absolutely  intoxicated, 
but  it  was  certainly  sometimes  a£rected.  Tlds^ 
however,  was  so  ordinary  with  these  sages,  thai 
it  really  made  little  apparent  change  upon  them. 
It  was  not  very  perceptible  at  a  distance ;  and 
they  all  acquired  the  habit  of  sitting  and  lookine 
judicial  enough,  even  when  their  bottles  had 
reached  the  lowest  ebb.  This  open  court  refec- 
tion did  not  prevail^  so  far  as  I  ever  saw,  at 
Circuits.  It  took  a  different  form  there.  The 
temptation  of  the  inn  frequently  produced  a  to- 
tal stoppage  of  business ;  during  which  all  con- 
cerned —judges  and  counsel,  derks,  jurymen, 
and  provost^-— had  a  jolly  dinner;  ajfter  which 
they  returned  again  to  the  transportations  and 
hangings.  I  have  seen  this  done  often.  It  was 
a  common  remark  that  the  step  of  the  evening 
procession  was  far  less  true  to  the  music  than 
that  of  the  morning.** 

At  the  time  when  Henry  Cockbum  en 
tered  upon  active  Ufe,  the  bar,  upon  which 
the  condition  of  Scotland  has  always  so 
much  depended,  was  divided  into  Whigs 
and  Tones,  with  an  overwhelming  num- 
erical majority  in  fevor  of  the  latter.  The 
Whigs,  having  started,  could  not  be  pre- 
vented going  on  with  the  race;  but  aD 
hope  of  official  preferment,  and  even  of  any 
professional  countenance  that  power  could 
show  them,  was  sternly  and  ostentatiously 
closed  against  them.  The  talents  were  all 
with  the  Whigs.    In  their  ranks  were 
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Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Cockbnrn,  Monorieff, 
Homer,  Mao&rlane,  Fletcher,  and  many 
Others;  and  at  their  head,  Enkine,  Clerli, 
and  Gillies;  on  the  government  side, 
Bliur,  Hope,  and  DtmdaB;  and  in  a  snbal- 
tem  position,  Walter  Scott. 

In  1806,  the  Whigs  were  snTprised  to 
find  themselTes  in  power.  A  new  iiiturcr 
opened  itaelf  to  the  powerfol  commnnitj' 
of  f  oting  men  of  abihty  who  had  attached 
themaelreB  to  that  party  in  Edinburgh 
The  first  Scotch  judge  that  the  WhigK 
made  does  not  appear,  however,  to  havr 
been  a  credit  to  uie  party.  The  sketch 
given  by  Charles  Haig,  "the  Mighty" 
king  of  the  A.nte  Manum  Club,  a  mnti 
femous  for  law,  punch,  whist,  claret,  and 
worth,  is  an  admirable  epedmen  of  clevei^' 
and  racy  pen-and-ink  description. 

Jeffrey's  young  ambition  did  not  at  that 
time  soar  beyond  reporting,  but  the  op 
position  of  the  Bench,  to  whom  iair  re 
porting  was  as  unknown  as  it  was  incon-  , 
venient,  was  one  of  the  prosimate  causes 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Edinburgh  Me- 
view,  of  which  the  first  number  was  pub-  | 
lished  on  the  10th  of  October,  1802.  , 
Archibald  Constable  inaugurated  with  iti^ 
appearance  a  new  era  in  Scottish  litera-  j 
tnre,  and  confounded  not  merely  his  rivals  I 
in  trade,  bat  his  very  authors,  by  his  un- 
heard-of prices.  "Ten,  even  twenty,  guin- 
eas a  sheet  for  a  review,  2000/.  or  3000/. 
for  a  sinele  po^n,  and  1000/.  each  for  two 
philosophic^  dissertations,  drew  authors 
from  dens  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  starved,  and  made  Edinburgh  a  lit- 
erary mart,  famous  with  strangers,  and 
the  pride  of  its  own  citizens." 

Society  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
high  animation,  and  continued  bo  for  many  j 
years.  Cockbum  justly  attributes  this  to  | 
the  survivance  of  several  of  the  eminent  ' 
men  of  the  preceding  age,  and  of  curious  | 
old  habits  which  the  modem  flood  had  not  ' 
yet  obliterated ;  the  rise  of  a  powerful 
community  of  young  men  of  abihtr;  the 
.  exclusion  of  the  British  from  the  Contin-  i 
ent,  which  made  Edinburgh,  both  for  ! 
education  and  for  residence,  a  favorite 
resort  for  strangers ;  the  war,  which  main- 
tained a  constant  excitement  of  military 
preparation,  and  of  military  idleness;  the 
blaze  of  that  popular  literature,  which 
made  it  the  second  city  in  the  empire  for 
teaming  and  science;  and  the  extent  and 
the  ease  with  which  literature  and  society 
embellished  each  other,  without  rivalry 
and  without  pedantry. 
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After  the  war  broke  out  again  in  180S, 
Edinburgh,  like  every  other  place,  became 
a  camp,  and  continued  so  till  the  peace  in 
1614: 

"  We  were  all  soldiers,  one  way  or  other-  Pro- 
fesaors  wheeled  in  the  College  area;  the  side 
arma  and  the  unirorm  peeped  from  behind  the 
gown  at  the  bar,  and  even  on  the  bench;  and 
the  pftrade  and  the  review  formed  the  staple  trf 
men  s  talk  and  thoughts.  Hope,  who  had  kept 
'  hia  lieutenant-colonelcy,  when  he  was  lord  sd- 
j  vocftte,  adhered  to  it,  and  did  all  its  duties  after 
I  he  became  lord  justice-clerk.  This  was  thought 
:  unconEtitutionaJ  by  some ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
'  day  applauded  it  Brougham  served  the  some 
gun  in  a  company  of  artillery  with  Playbir. 
I  James  Moncrieff,  John  Richardson,  James 
I  Grahiune  (the  Sabbath),  Thonms  Thomson,  and 
I  Charles  Bell,  were  all  in  one  company  of  rifle- 
'  men.  Francis  Homer  walked  about  the  streets 
I  with  a  musket,  being  a  private  in  the  Qentlemen 
I  Regiment  Dr.  Gregory  was  a  soldier,  and 
I  Thomas  Brown  the  niortdist,  Jeflrey,  and  many 
'  another  since  famous  in  more  intellectual  war- 
I  fare.  I,  a  gallant  captun,  commanded  ninety- 
two  of  my  fellow-creatures  from  1804  to  1814— 
the  whole  course  of  that  war.  Eighty  private 
I  soldiers,  two  officers,  four  sergeants,  four  cor- 
I  porals,  and  a  trumpeter,  all  trembled  (or  at  least 
were  bound  lo  tremble)  when  I  spoke.  Mine 
j  was  the  left  flank  company  of  the  '  Western  Bat- 
talion of  Midlothian  Volunteers.'  John  A, 
Murray's  company  was  the  right  flank  one;  and 
OS  these  two  were  both  from  the  Parish  of  St 
Cuthbert's,  the  rest  being  scattered  over  the 
county,  we  always  drilled  together.  When  we 
Qrst  began,  being  resolved  that  we  townsmen 
should  outshine  Uie  rustics,  we  actually  drilled 
our  two  companies  almost  every  night  during 
the  four  winter  months  of  1804  and  1806,  by 
torchlight,  in  the  ground  flat  of  the  George- 
^eet  Assembly  Roodie,  which  was  then  all  one 
earthen-floored  apartment  This  was  over  and 
:  ibove  our  day  proceedings  In  Heriot's-grecn  and 
Brunt-flelds  Links,  or  with  the  collected  regi- 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  also  no  ignoble 

volunteer; 

"  Walter  Scott's  zeal  in  the  cause  was  very  Cliri- 
iiUB.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  Edinburgh  troop 
of  Midlothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  It  was  not  a 
dixty  with  him,  or  a  necessity,  or  a  pastime,  but 
an  absolute  jiaKsion,  indulgence  in  which  grati- 
fied bis  feudal  taste  for  war,  and  his  jovial  socia- 
blenesB.  He  drilled,  and  drank,  and  made  songs, 
\rith  a  heartj-  conscientious  earnestness  which 
inspired  or  shamed  everybody  within  the  attrac- 
tioQ.  1  do  not  know  if  it  is  usual,  but  bis  troop 
used  lo  practice,  individually,  with  the  sabre  at 
a  turnip,  which  was  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  staff; 
to  represent  a  Frenchman,  in  front  of  the  line. 
Kvery  other  trooper,  when  he  set  forward  in  his 
turn,  was  fiir  lees  concerned  about  the  success 
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of  his  sim  at  the  tnmip,  than  about  how  he  was 
to  tumble.  But  Walter  pricked  forward  gal- 
lantly, sayinf;  to  himself^  '  Cut  them  down,  the 
villains,  cut  them  down  I '  and  made  his  blow, 
which  from  bis  lameness  was  often  an  awkward 
one,  cordially  muttering  curses  all  tho  while  at 
the  detested  enemy." 

\V1ien  the  Tories  rctarned  to  poweri 
Cockbum  vaa,  by  the  influence  of  Lord 
Mcllville  and  Robert  Dandae,  the  lord 
chief  baron,  made  one  of  the  lord  advo- 
cate's deputies,  notwithstanding  his  differ- 
ence of  politics.  In  May,  1607,  he  plead- 
ed his  first  case  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  from  that  time  upwards  he  continued 
to  be  personally  concerned  in  all  its  ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

"The  annual  meeting  of  this  convocatioD 
was  one  of  the  most  curious  spectacles  in  Scot- 
land. It  gave  uB  the  nnjy  local  images  of  roy- 
alty wo  bad,  and  carried  the  imagination  &r 
back.  Tho  old  primitiTe  raciness  of  the  place 
had  Dotbcen  much  destroyed  wheni  first  knew 
it  The  civilized  eloquence  of  Robertson  had 
guided  its  councils,  but  had  left  the  manners 
and  appearance  of  the  great  m^ority  of  his  bre- 
thren untouched;  and  the  strictness  with  which 
Lord  Leven  and  Lord  Napier,  as  his  Usjesty's 
Commissioners,  adhered,  and  made  every  one 
who  came  within  the  royal  circle  adhere,  to 
court  dress  and  etiquette,  seemed  like  a  hint  to 
every  fragment  of  the  olden  time  to  remain." 

The  year  1808  saw  the  commencement 
of  the  new  gaol  on  the  Calton  Hill.  "  It 
was,"  Cockbnm  remarks,  "  a  piece  of  un- 
doubted bad  taste  to  ^ve  bo  gloriona  an 
eminence  to  a  prison.  It  was  one  of  our 
noblest  Bites,  and  would  have  been  given 
by  Pericles  to  one  of  his  fineit  edifices." 
A  few  years  after  this  "  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian" ceased  to  beat.  It  was  a  good 
riddance,  for  it  was  a  most  atrocious  gaol. 
This  period  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
dawn  of  modem  Scottish  art  in  the  persons 
of  Raebum,  Nasmyth,  John  Thomson, 
and  Carse.  The  first  public  exhibition  of 
their  works  was  in  1808.  In  IBIO,  two 
still- subsisting  institutions  arose  —  the 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  Commercial 
Bank.  The  first  was  founded  by  a  well- 
known  character,  Patrick  Neil),  a  printer. 
Cockbnm  says  a  pretty  thing  d  propoa 
of  flowers.  "In  innocence,  purity,  and 
simplicity,  the  florist — not  the  scientific 
botanist,  but  the  florist  of  his  own  little 
borders — is  the  only  rival  of  the  angler, 
I  wwh  we  had  a  good  Flowery  Walton," 
The  rise  of  the  Commercial  Back,   and 
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of  several  other  public  institutions,  also 
marked  the  growth  of  the  public  mind. 
In  July,  1810,  Cockbum  was  dismissed 
by  the  lord  advocate  fW>m  being  one  of 
luB  deputies,  on  account  of  dififerenoe  <^ 
politics.  He  was  delighted  at  getting  rid 
of  the  connection,  and  out  of  a  &lse  po 
sition  ;  he  married  the  next  year,  and  set 
up  his  rural  household  gods  at  Bonaly, 
olose  by  the  northern  base  of  the  PentUnd 
HUlB. 

"  I  began  (he  relates)  by  an  annual  leasa  of  a 
few  square  ^rds  and  a  at^rcely  habitable  &nn- 
honse.  But,  realizing  the  profimations  of  Ao- 
bum,  I  have  destroyed  a  village,  and  erected  a 
tower,  and  reached  the  dignity  of  a  twenty -acred 
laird.  Everything  except  the  two  bums,  tihe 
few  old  trees,  and  the  mountains,  are  my  own 
work,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  my  own 
hands.  Human  nature  is  incapable  of  enjoying 
more  happiness  than  has  been  my  lot  here ; 
where  the  glories  of  the  prospects,  and  the  lux- 
ury of  the  wild  retirement,  nave  been  all  en- 
hajiccd  br  the  progress  of  my  improvements  {rf 
my  children,  and  of  myself,  I  nave  been  too 
iisppv,  and  often  tremble  in  anticipation  1^1 
the  cloud  must  come  at  last  Warburton  mjt 
that  there  is  not  a  bush  in  his  garden  on  whloi 
he  has  not  hung  a  speculation.  There  is  not  a 
recess  in  the  valleys  of  tho  Pcntlands,  nor  an 
eminence  on  their  summita,  that  is  not  familiar 
to  my  solitude.  One  summer  I  read  every  word 
of  Tacitus  in  the  sheltered  crevice  of  a  rock 
(called  '  Hy  Seat')  about  BOO  feet  abore  0» 
level  of  the  sea,  with  the  most  mi^niflcent  of 
scenes  stretched  out  before  me." 

The  year  1822  was  distinguished  by  a 
painful  history — the  case  of  Mr.  James 
Stuart  of  Duneam  and  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell.  CockbuTO  was  one  of  the  coos- 
sel  for  Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  forenuo  elo- 
(^uence  and  ability  displayed  on  that  oco>- 
Bion  excited  universal  admiration.  He  still 
writes  of  the  case  somewhat  in  the  spirit 
of  counsel  for  the  defence: 

"  Soon  afler  the  Seaam  was  put  down  In  Sd- 
inbuivh,  the  Sentintl,  another  newspaper  of  tlie 
same  kind,  and  encouraged  by  tho  general  coun- 
tenance of  the  same  par^,  was  set  up  in  Glas- 
^w.  Mr.  Stuart  being  de&med,  as  he  thought, 
m  this  new  publication,  instituted  an  action  of 
damages  against  its  editors,  two  persons  called 
Alexander  and  Borthwick.  Soon  after  thi^ 
Borthwick  intimated  that  if  this  action  ina 
abandoned,  be  would  make  all  the  reparation  he 
could,  by  disclosing  the  authors  of  all  t^e  at- 
tacks that  had  been  made  in  this  newqtapo- 
against  Stuart,  and  by  giving  up  the  original  ar- 
ticles. Stuart  accceded  to  this,  and  went  to 
Glasgow  for  the  documents,  which  he  nerar 
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doubted,  nar  had  any  reason  to  doubt,  Borth- 
wick^s  right  to  surrender.  He  dealt  with  him 
as  any  slandered  gentieman  would  with  a 
penitent  editor,  who  was  only  doing  what  is 
conunon  with  persons  in  his  situation.  It  was 
afterwards  pretended  that  Stuart  had  no  right 
to  receire  the  papers,  because  Borthwick  had  no 
right  to  giye  them :  and  that  he  had  no  right  to 
gire  them,  because  he  had  stolen  them.  He  had 
stolen  the  company  ^froperij  from  his  partner  1 
This  pretence  was  aided  by  the  lord  adyocate 
indictins;  Borthwick  for  the  theft.  The  mere 
&ct  of  the  partnership  was  an  answer  to  this 
charge.  No  doubt  there  had  been  a  conditional 
separation  between  the  partners;  but  Alexan- 
der haying  yiolated  one  of  the  conditions  by  not 
paying  a  sum  of  money,  had  been  sued  before 
the  Bu2]gh  Court  of  Glasgow  by  Borthwick  for 
restitution  of  his  rights ;  and  that  court  had 
pronounced  an  uncluillenged  interlocutor,  au- 
thorizing Borthwick  to  resume  possession.  He 
resimied  it,  and  thus  got  legal  access  to  the  pa- 
pers, in  which  his  interest  as  a  partner  had  neyer 
been  extinguished  eyen  by  the  separation.  He 
gaye  them — ^not  in  property  but  for  his  tempo- 
rary purpose — to  Mr.  Stuart,  who  could  not, 
wiUiout  idiocy,  haye  declined  receiying  them. 

*'  On  examining  them,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  worst  articles  against  him  had  been 
written  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswellof  Auchinleck, 
a  relation,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on 
good  terms.  Sir  Alexander  had  been  aware  of 
their  impropriety,  for  they  were  written  in  a  dis- 
guised hand.  Mr.  Stuart  haying  at  last  detect- 
ed a  respectable  libeller,  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  waited  the  arriyal  of  Sir  Alexander,  who 
was  in  London.  As  soon  as  Sir  Alexander 
heard  of  the  deliyery  of  the  papers,  which  con- 
tained insults  on  many  other  gentlemen,  his 
conscience  seems  to  haye  told  him  that  he  must 
be  challenged  by  somebody;  because,  before 
any  challenge  was  giyen,  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
aanng  him  to  act  as  his  second,  and  proposing 
a  trip  to  the  Rhine  *  in  the  eyent  of  my  being 
the  successful  shot'  He  came  to  Edinburgh  in 
a  few  days ;  when  he  was  waited  upon  by  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn  on  behalf  of  Mr,  Stuart  He 
ayowed  himself  responsible  for  the  article  se- 
lected as  the  ground  of  tiie  call — a  song  in  which 
Stuart  was  c^ed  a  coward ;  and  declining  to 
apologijEe,  a  meeting  was  arranged.  The  song 
was  in  his  handwriting;  and  the  idle  doubt  at- 
tempted to  be  cast  on  this  by  the  prosecutor  at 
the  subsequent  trial  was  neyer  hinted  at  by  Sir 
Alexander  himself 

"They  met  near  Auchtertool  in  Fife,  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  1822.  Stuart,  an  awkward 
lumbering  rider,  had  neyer  fired  a  pistol  but 
once  or  twice  from  the  back  of  a  horse  in  a  troop 
of  yeomanry.  He  stopped  at  his  beautiful  Hill- 
side near  Aberdour,  and  arranged  some  papers, 
and  subscribed  a  deed  of  settlement  Boswell, 
who  was  an  expert  shot,  told  his  second,  Mr. 
Dou^as,  that  he  meant  to  fire  in  the  air.  He 
fell  himself,  howeyer,  at  the  first  fire.  Stuart 
told  me  that  he  was  neyer  more  thunderstrudc 
than  when,  on  the  smoke  clearing,  he  saw  his 


adyersary  sinking  gently  down.  Sir  Alexander 
died  at  Balmuto  m  two  dajs.  Stuart  came  to 
Edinburgh,  and  immediately  withdrew  to 
France. 

"The  death  of  so  yaluable  a  partisan  as  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell  though  in  fiur  duel,  by  the 
hand  of  James  Stuart,  threw  the  Tory  party  in- 
to a  fiame,  the  heat  of  which,  I  fear,  reached 
eyen  the  department  of  the  public  pro6ecut<»r. 
Nobody  who  knew  Stuart^s  temperament  could 
beUeye  that  he  did  not  mean  to  stand  his  triaL 
But  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  it,  Mr. 
Gibson,  on  Stuart^s  behalf^  gaye  distinct  notice 
to  the  sheriff  that  he  would  appear.  Neyerthe- 
less,after  the  original  irritation  had  had  months  to 
cool,  a  statement  that  he  had  absconded  fix>m 
justice,  under  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  was  put 
into  his  indictment  This  was  of  no  real  import- 
ance, but  it  showed  the  feeling.  It  was  fr(»n 
gaol,  that  he  fled,  not  from  justice. 

"The  proceedings  taken  against  Borthwick,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  effect  of  giying  to 
Stuart^s  possession  of  the  papers  a  criminal  cha- 
racter and  appearance.  Borthwick  was  accused 
of  theft;  and  being  apprehended  in  Dundee, 
was  brought  to  Edinburgh  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  for  some  time  access  was  denied  to  his 
fi*iends  and  legal  adyisers.  He  was  placed 
at  the  bar  of  the  Glasgow  spring  circuit, 
1822,  but  the  trial  was  not  then  proceeded  with  ; 
the  diet  was  deserted  pro  loco  et  tempore,  and 
thus  the  harshness  of  his  treatment  could  not 
regularly  be  exposed.  His  partner  Alexander 
also  came  forward  as  his  priyate  prosecutor  on 
a  nominal  yariation  of  the  same  charge.  The 
result  was,  that  he  was  kept  under  accusation 
until  after  Stuart^s  triaL  And  at  that  trial,  the 
counsel  for  Alexander  attended — though  not  en- 
paged  in  the  case ;  and  by  rising  and  announc- 
mg  that  this  and  that  witness,  as  each  retired 
firom  the  witness-box,  would  be  required  for 
Borthwick's  trial  on  the  following  Monday,  gaye 
Stnart^s  duel  an  appearance  of  being  connected 
with  Bortfawidc^s  thefL  This  was  r^eated  till 
the  court  put  him  to  silence. 

"The  trial  (^  lAi.  Stuart  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1822.  No  Scotch  trial  m  my 
time  excited  such  interest  If  the  prosecutors 
were  really  anxious  for  a  conyiction,  their  hopes 
yanished  foivg  before  their  own  case  was  closed. 
Beyond  the  admitted  fiMst  that  Boswell  had  fell- 
en  by  his  hand,  there  was  not  a  single  circum- 
stance that  did  not  redound  to  Stuart's  credit 
His  injuries,  his  gentleness,  his  firmness,  his 
sensibility,  and  the  necessity  that  he  was  under, 
according  to  the  existing  law  of  society^  of  act- 
ing as  he  did,  were  all  brought  out  by  irresisti- 
ble eyidence ;  while  the  excellence  of  his  gene- 
ral character  was  proyed  by  many  witnesses, 
seyeral  of  whom  were  purpolsely  selected  from 
his  political  opponents.  No  yerdict  except  the 
acquittal  that  was  almost  instantly  giyen,  could 
haye  followed.  To  try  was  quite  right;  and 
duelling  was  then,  as  now,  an  absurd  and 
shocking  remedy  for  priyate  insult  But  con- 
sidering what  the  tyranny  of  society  required, 
and  what  courts  of  justice  had  sanctioned,  the 
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earnestness  with  which  this  prosecution  was 
pressed  does  appear  strange.  The  justice-clerk, 
who  presided  at  tiie  tria^  behaved  admirably. 
Stuart  was  no  sooner  acquitted,  than  the  pre- 
tence of  accusing  Borthwick  of  tiieft  was  drop- 
ped, and  he  was  liberated  without  ever  being 
brought  to  trial. 

"Mr.  Stuart  was  singularly  fortunate  in  both 
the  seconds.  Rosslyn,  the  model  of  an  old  mili- 
tary gentleman,  combined  the  polite  gallantry 
of  that  profession  with  activity  and  talent  in  the 
conduct  of  civil  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
publicHspirited  and  useful  noblemen  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Douglas,  though  of  modem  ability,  was 
worthy  and  honest  His  candor  in  this  affiiir, 
and  the  scorn  with  which,  after  the  fatal  issue, 
he  refiisedto  join  the  cry  of  his  party  against 
Stuart,  made  all  gentlemen  think  of  the  jeop- 
ardy in  which  the  survivor  and  truth  might 
have  stood,  if  Boswell  had  been  otherwise  at- 
tended." 

After  a  kindly  and  feeling  notice  of  Sir 


Walter  Scott  as  he  appeared  after  the  ca- 
lamity that  befel  him  m  1826,  and  an  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  Abbotsford  in  1828, 
there  is  a  still  more  kindly  notice  of  a  man 
who  has  labored  for  years  xmder  a  "  most 
unjust,  and  very  alarming,  though  not  nn- 
natnral  odium" — ^Dr.  iSiox.  "Tried," 
Cockburn  remarks,  "  in  reference  to  the 
invariable,  and  the  necessary  practice  of  the 
profession,  our  anatomists  were  spotlessly 
correct,  and  Knox  the  most  correct  of 
them  all."  The  "Memorials,"  which 
will  remain  a  work  of  reference  to  Ed- 
inburgh history,  a  classic  in  the  English 
language,  and  a  monument  to  its  author's 
talent  and  goodness,  conclude  with  the 
return  of  the  Whigs  into  power  in  1880 — 
events,  their  pleasant  chronicler  records, 
"  which  will  perhaps  affect  all  the  ftiture 
course  of  my  life,  and  will  certainly  be 
deeply  marked  in  the  pages  pf  history." 
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I  SHALL  now  return  to  Gabrielled'Estr6es. 
After  the  meeting  I  have  described,  Don 
Juan  very  soon  contrived  to  return,  and 
the  lady,  forgetftd  of  her  lover's  advice, 
received  him.  This  was  sufficient  encour- 
agement for  so  audacious  a  cavalier,  and  an 
intimacy  sprang  up  between  them,  ending 
in  a  confession,  on  his  part,  of  being  the 
king.  Gabrielle  was  charmed.  What  for- 
merly appeared  bold  and  free  in  his  manner 
was  now  ascribed  to  a  proper  sense  of  his 
own  rank,  bom  as  he  was  to  command  and 
to  be  obeyed.  Their  romantic  introduc- 
tion, and  the  disguise  he  had  condescended 
to  assume  on  that  occasion,  captivated  her 
imagination  almost  as  much  as  his  un- 
bounded admiration  of  her  person  flattered 
her  vanity.  Henri,  too,  was  so  fit  a  subject 
for  devoted  loyalty  at  that  time,  wnen 
closely  beset  with  the  troops  of  the  League, 

*  GontiDued  from  the  Eclectic  of  August 


and  unable  to  enter  Paris,  he  only  main- 
tained his  ground  by  prodigies  of  valor  and 
the  most  intrepid  perseverance.  Should 
she,  then,  turn  unkind  and  repulse  him, 
when  assured  that  his  only  bappy  moments 
were  spent  in  her  society  ?  The  vision  of 
Bellegarde  grew  fiunter  and  fidnter ;  their 
meetings  became  colder  and  more  unsatia- 
J&ctory,  he  reproaching  her  for  her  unbe- 
coming encouragement  to  a  libertine 
monarch,  the  lady  defending  herself  by 
declaring  that  her  heart  was  her  own,  and 
that  she  might  bestow  it  where  she  thought 
proper.  As  yet,  however,  there  tiad  been 
no  formal  rupture  between  them.  Belle- 
garde loved  the  fescinating  deceiver  too 
iondly  lightly  to  renounce  her,  and  she 
herself^  as  yet  undecided,  hesitated  before 
resigning  a  man  whose  devotion  was 
honorable  and  legitimate,  and  whose  birth 
and  position  were  brilliant,  to  receive  the 
dubious  addresses  of  a  married  moiiarch. 
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True,  the  shamefiil  excesses  of  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  the  queen,  excused  and  almost 
exonerated  the  king,  and  also  held  out  a 
reasonable  project  of  the  speedy  disso- 
lution of  that  ill-omened  marriage,  con- 
tracted in  the  bloody  days  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Massacre  as  a  lure  to  the  Protestants 
to  return  to  court.  Henri  urged  this 
circumstance  with  passionate  eloquence, 
promising  Gabrielle,  spite  of  state  reasons, 
to  marry  her  as  soon  as,  settled  on  the 
throne,  ne  could  find  leisure  legally  to 
prove  the  scandalous  conduct  of  his  wife. 
This  to  a  vidn,  beautiful,  ambitious  woman 
like  Gabrielle  was  a  telling  argument. 

Already  the  king  had  obtained  sufficient 
influence  to  persuade  her  to  inhabit  one  of 
her  &ther's  campagnes  near  St.  Germain, 
where  he  then  was  residing,  in  order  to 
organize  his  intended  attack  on  the  capital. 

One  of  their  meetings  at  this  time,  as 
related  by  the  lady  herself  is  very  charac- 
teristic. 

The  day  after  the  king's  arrival  at 
St.  Germain  (says  she  in  her  Memoirs),  I 
was  sitting  embroidering  a  scarf;  and  thi^k- 
ing  over  jfi  the  difficulties  of  my  position — 
divided  as  I  was  between  my  regard  for  the 
excellent  Belle^arde  and  the  passion  I  felt 
each  day  growmg  stronger  for  the  king — 
when  my  maid  Louison  came  to  me  and 
begged  me,  as  I  had  passed  all  day  in  the 
house,  to  take  a  little  fresh  air. 

'^  Come,  madame,  at  least  to  the  balcony 
that  looks  out  over  the  terrace,  where  the 
breeze  is  so  pleasant,  and  see  the  sun  set 
over  the  dark  blue  hills  behind  St.  Denis." 

•*  No,  no  "  said  I,  "  leave  me  alone ;  I 
have  enough  to  think  about ;  and  I  want  to 
finish  my  scar^  or  it  will  not  be  done  by  the 
time  I  promised  Bellegarde.  Besides,  I  do 
not  fiuicy  open  balconies  in  the  month  of 
N'ovember ;  it  is  too  cold." 

"  Oh,  but,'*  replied  Louison  "  the  day 
has  been  so  splendid — ^like  summer  in  the 
forest,  where  1  went  to  see  the  royal  hunt, 
though  the  king  was  not  there.  Pray 
oome,  madame." 

I  was  no  sooner  on  the  balcony  watching 
the  last  streaks  of  golden  light  indicating 
the  spot  where  the  sun  had  set,  than  all  at 
once  I  heard  a  noise,  and  on  looking  down 
I  saw  just  under  the  balcony  no  other  than 
the  king  himselC  He  had  jumped  off  his 
horse,  which  stood  beside  him,  and  had 
flung  himself  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands 
clasped  as  though  he  were  going  to  say  his 
prayers.    Louison  burst  into  a  loud  laugh 


at  my  surprise,  and  ran  away.  I  knew  not 
why  she  was  so  anxious  I  should  go  to  the 
balcony  to  see  the  sun  set,  but  I  had  not 
dreamt  of  seeing  the  king,  who  was  not 
expected,  I  thought  for  some  days. 

"  Vrai  Dieu,  belle  des  belles !"  exclaimed 
he,  "  look  down  on  one  who  desires  to  live 
and  die  at  your  feet." 

"Sire "  cried  I  " for  Heaven's  sake  re- 
mount your  horse  and  return  to  the  cha- 
teau. You  know  well  your  enemies  are 
prowling  about  in  this  neighborhood  ;  be- 
sides, who  knows  ?  Bellegarde  may  come. 
Pray,  I  entreat  you,  go  away  directly." 

"Ma  foi !"  replied  the  king,  "  let  them 
come — Leaguers  or  Spaniards,  Bellegarde 
or  the  devil — what  care  I,  if  to  BeUe 
OabneUe  looks  unkindly  on  me. 

"Unkind  I  will  certainly  be  if  your 
majesty  does  not  at  once  remount  your 
horse.  Kneeling  on  the  ground  in  that 
manner  is  too  ridiculous,  and  I  shall  go 
away.  I  am  no  saint  to  be  prayed  to. 
Heaven  knows.  If  your  majesty  won't 
remount,  I  go  away. 

The  horse  stood  by  cropping  the  grass. 
The  king  sprang  on  the  saddle  without 
even  touching  the  stirrup,  and  began  again 
talking  to  my  great  annoyance,  as  I  was 
exceemngly  terrified  by  the  idea  of  being 
surprised  by  any  one,  especially  Bellegarde, 
who  would  have  been  so  angry  he  might 
have  forgotten  himself  towards  his  majes- 
ty. For  a  moment  I  was  quite  overcome, 
and  tears  came  into  my  eyes  out  of  sheer 
vexation  and  terror  of  the  consequences. 

As  I  lifted  up  my  hands  to  wij>e  them 
away,  the  scarf  I  was  embroidering  slipped 
out  of  my  hand,  and,  borne  by  fie  wmd, 
after  fluttering  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
air,  dropped  on  the  king,  who,  catching 
hold  of  It,  exclaimed: 

"  Ventre  stunt  gris  1  what  have  w« 
here?" 

"  Oh,  sire  1"  cried  I  "  it  is  my  work — ^it 
is  all  but  finished,  and  now  I  have  lost  it." 

"  By  all  the  rules  of  war,  fair  lady  "  said 
Henri,  "  what  fells  from  the  wallil  of  a  be- 
sieged city  belongs  to  the  soldier ;  so,  by 
your  leave,  fair  Gabrielle,  the  scarf  is  mine." 

"  Oh !"  replied  I,  "  do  give  it  me  back ; 
it  is  for  Monsieur  de  Bellegarde,  and  he 
knows  it;  should  hq^  see  your  majesty  with 
it,  what  will  he  say  ?  He  will  never  believe 
but  that  I  gave  it  to  you." 

"By  the  mass,  it  is  too  good  for  him; 
and  I  will  keep  it  without  any  remorse, 
and  cover  with  a  thousand  kisses  these 
stitches  woven  by  your  delicate  fingers." 
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"But  indeed,  sire,  it  is  promised — 
Monsieur  de  Bellegarde  will  ask  me  ibr 

it."  . 

"  He  shall  never  have  it,  then,  I  promise 
him.  Tell  him  that,  like  Penelope,  you 
undid  in  the  night  what  you  worked  in 
the  day.  Come,  come  now,  Gabrielle, 
confess  you  are  not  in  reality  so  much 
attached  to  Bellegarde  as  you  pretend, 
and  that  if  I  can  prove  to  you  he  is  un- 
worthy your  preference,  and  inconstant 
into  the  bargsun,  you  will  promise  to  give 
me  his  place  in  your  heart.  Besides,  his 
position  is  unworthy  of  your  beauty — 
there  is  but  one  ornament  worthy  of  mat 
snowy  brow — ^Bellegarde  cannot  place  it 
there ;  but  I  know  one  able  and  willing, 
when  the  cursed  League  is  dispersed,  to 
give  that  finishing  stroke  to  your  all-con- 
queriug  charms." 

"  Sire,"  replied  I,  "I  must  not  listen  to 
what  you  say.  I  cannot  believe  ausht 
against  Bellegarde,  or  rather,  nothing  but 
the  most  glarinff  evidence  shall  convince 
me  that  he  is  false." 

"  Comment,  ventre  saint  gris  I  you  doubt 
my  word — the  word  of  a  long?  But,  by 
the  mass,  fair  lady,  I  can  give  you  proo&, 
be  assured." 

"  Oh,  sire  1  it  is  not  for  me  to  talk  of 
proofe,  or  to  begin  reproaches.  Poor 
Bellegarde!  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  think 
of  him." 

I  was  much  vexed  at  the  king^0  pro- 
longed stay,  and  yet  feared  to  offend  him. 
I  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  Sire,"  said  I,  at  length,  "  it  is  dark ; 
return,  I  implore  you,  to  the  chateau. 
You  will  be  surely  seen  ere  lon^,  and  my 
reputation  be  for  ever  compromised." 

"Grabrielle,  do  you  drive  me  away  thus, 
when  to  leave  you  costs  me  such  a  pang  ? 
Heaven  knows  when  this  war  will  allow 
us  again  to  meet!  I  never  know  from 
day  to  day  but  that  some  rebel  villain  of 
a  Leagder  may  not  finish  me  at  a  shot, 
much  less  where  or  how  I  may  be :  the 
present  is  all  I  have." 

'^Ah,  sire,  only  put  down  that  atrocious 
League,  and  we  will  offer  up  no  end  of 
thanksgivings." 

"  Whatever  comes  out  of  those  lovely 
lips  wiH  not  &il  of  being  heard,  and  as  to 
your  slave  Henri,  the  very  knowledge 
that  such  a  divinity  stoops  to  interest 
herself  in  his  &te  will  serve  as  an  invul- 
nerable talisman  amid  every  danger." 

^^  Adieu,  sire ;  I  wish  you  a  prosperous 
journey  wherever  you  go ;  and  when  you 


see  M.  de  Bellegarde  assure  him  of  my 
love." 

^'Ungrateful  Gabrielle,  thus  to  trifle 
with  me.  But  I  have  proofs,  vrai  Dieu  1 
I  have  proo&  that  shall  cure  you  of  thie 
attachment." 

''  Sire,  why  should  you  seek  to  make 
me  unhappy  ?  You  know  ths^  I  have  for 
years  been  engaged  to  marry  Bellegarde, 
whom  I  love  and  respect  sincerely,  and 
that  I  look  forward  to  my  marriage  with 
the  utmost  pleasure.  Why,  then,  endeavor 
to  separate  us?" 

'^  Par  ezemple,  la  belle !  you  give  me 
credit  for  being  vastly  magnanimous,  upon 
my  word !  Wbat  then,  Gabrielle,  would 
you  have  me  resign  you  without  a  stnug* 
gle  ?  Nay,  am  I  expected  to  bring  about 
your  marriage  with  a  rival!  Yoilaquiest 
un  pen  trop  fort  1" 

'vNenni,  sire;  I  only  ask  you  not  to  ipve- 
vent  it.  Such  artifice  would  be  unworthy 
so  generous  a  monarch  to  a  fiuthful  servant 
like  poor  Bellegarde,  to  whom  I  am" — 
and  I  could  not  help  sighing  deeply — 
*'*'  bound  in  all  honor.  Then  there  is  your 
majesty's  wife — for,  sire,  you  seem  to  fiwr- 
get  that  you  have  a  wife." 

^' Yes,  as  I  have  a  crown  which  I 'am 
never  to  wear.  That  infernal  Marguerite 
is  keeping  her  state  with  a  vengence,  aad 
forgetting,  by  the  mass,  she  has  a  httsbamd. 
The  people  of  Usson,  in  Auvergne,  call 
shame  on  her,  and  tiliey  know  what  she  is 
about  better  than  L" 

^'  Sire,  I  beg  of  you  to  speak  at  least 
with  respect  of  Idladame  Marguerite  de 
France." 

"  Why  should  I  not  be  frank  with  you, 
ma  belle,  at  least?"  returned  he.  *^Ah, 
Margot — ^la  reine  Margot — a  la  bonne 
heure!  I  only  wish  she  was  along  with  her 
brothers,  where  they  are  duUy  installed, 
in  the  royal  vaults  at  St.  Denis ;  I  should 
be  ^uit  of  a  wife  altogether  until  I  enter 
Pans,  and  then  we  should  see — ^we  should 
see  who  would  be  crowned  with  me ;  oer- 
tainlvnot  Bellegarde'swife,  GitbrieUe,  but 
a  lady  very  like  her.  But,  mignonne,  I 
must  bid  vou  adieu.  Saints  et  saiates, 
thejir  will  think  I  am  lost  at  the  ch&teau. 
Adieu,  until  I  can  next  come,  or  write,  en 
attendant;  remember  to  forget  Bellegarde, 
as  you  value  the  favor  of  your  sovereign." 
And,  kissing  the  scarf  he  had  stolen  from 
me,  the  king  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
galloped  away. 

Gabridle  d'Estrees  followed  this  perni- 
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cious  connsel  but  too  readily,  as  the  sequel 
shows.  Unable  to  resist  the  continued 
blandishments  of  the  king,  and  silencing 
her  conscience  by  a  pretended  belief  in  his 
promises  of  marriage,  she  sacrificed  her 
loyer,  Monsieur  de  Bellegarde,  sincerely 
and  honorably  attached  to  her  for  so  many 
years,  and  whom  she  had  once  really  loved, 
for  the  sake  of  the  gallant  but  licentious 
Henri.  From  this  time  the  old  walls  of 
St.  Grermain  could  reveal  but  too  well, 
how  in  loosing  her  lover  she  resigned  her 
virtue.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
and  up  to  the  very  moment  that  Ravai&ac 
out  snort  his  earthly  career,  Henri  con- 
tinued warmly  attached  to  her,  but  never 
redeemed  his  pledge  of  marrying  the  &ir 
G^brielle;  pohtical  reasons — specious  ar- 
guments with  royalty  in  all  ages  for  every 
sort  of  crime  and  want  of  faith — ^were  his 
excuse — and  Gabrielle  had  fallen  so  low 
that  she  accepted  it.  Some  excuse  may 
be  made  for  his  conduct,  irregular  as  it 
undoubtedly  was,  when  we  remember  the 
loose  code  of  morality  of  that  age  and 
country,  the  abandoned  character  of  his 
first  wife,  Marguerite  of  Yalois,  and  the 
highly  problematical  virtue  of  the  second, 
Marie  ae  Medicis,  both  ladies  setting  him 
an  example  of  libertinism  he  was  not  slow 
to  follow.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  I 
must  not  omit  another  conversation  with 
her  lover,  related  by  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es, 
which  also  took  place  within  the  old  walls 
we  are  considering.  It  occurred  some 
time  after  the  former  interview,  and  there 
is  now  little  mention  of  Bellegarde :  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  rival. 

In  the  autumn  (says  the  lady)  the  court 
had  removed  to  the  chateau  of  St.  Grermain, 
where  the  king  took  great  pleasure  in 
hunting  the  stag  in  that  immense  forest. 
He  had  been  absent  all  day,  and  when  he 
returned,  he  entered  my  apartment,  which 
looked  towards  the  terrace,  and  com- 
manded a  magnificent  prospect ;  and,  dis- 
missing mv  attendants,  sank  into  a  great 
fauteuil  without  saying  a  word.  I  looked 
up  at  him,  wondering  at  his  silence,  when 
I  perceived  he  was  weeping.  Surprised 
at  his  emotion,  I  asked  him  if  the  sight  of 
me  had  caused  those  tears,  for  if  such  were 
the  case,  I  would  go  back  to  my  father  if 
it  so  pleased  his  majesty. 

"Mignonne,"  replied  he,  taking  my 
hand  with  much  affection,  ^^  it  is  you  who 
are  partly  the  cause  of  my  grief,  but  not 
because  you  are  here.    Seeing  you  makes 
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me  envy  the  happiness  of  the  poorest 
peasant  in  my  dominions,  living  on  bread 
and  garlic,  who  has  his  liberty,  who  is  his 
own  master.  I  am  no  king,  1  am  nothing 
but  a  miserable  slave  to  the  Calvinists  and 
the  Catholics." 

^^  Come,  sire,  dismiss  these  fimcies,  at  least 
while  you  are  with  me,"  replied  I. 

"  On  the  contrary,  Gabrielle,  it  is  the 
sight  of  you  that  recalls  them.  You  are 
escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  a  &ther, 
while  my  chains  press  about  me  tighter 
than  ever,  and  I  cannot,  dare  not  break 
them.    You  gain  and  I  lose — ^voila  tout." 

"Sire,"  replied  I,  gravely,  "woman, 
perhaps,  are  best  in  the  chains  you  allude 
to.  1  shall  see  if  I  have  gained,  for  I  am 
not  80  certain  of  it ;  alll  know  is,  whatever 
has  been  or  is  to  be,  that  I  love  you. 
Succeed  only  in  putting  down  that  ocUous 
League,  as  Hercules  destroyed  the  hydra, 
and,  the  siege  of  Rouen  once  over,  you 
will  march  to  Paris,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
in  seeing  you  crowned  and  anointed  at 
Rheims." 

"Never  fear,  this  will  come  iibout 
shortly,  I  am  certain.  There  aire^  liow- 
ever,  more  difficulties  in  all  this  ihaft  7011 
are  aware  o^  mon  amie.  K  I  become  a 
Catholic,  as  all  my  nobles  wish  me  to  do 
— 9t  la  belle  JFVance  vaut  bien  tme  messe — 
then  Messieurs  les  Calvinistes  will  at  once 
reorganise  this  cursed  League ;  and  if  I 
persist  in  my  religion — ^that  rdi^ion  my 
poor  mother  reared  me  up  to  love  sincerely 
— why  then  I  shall  be  forsaken  by  all  the 
Catholics — ^a  fiujt  they  take  care  to  remind 
me  of  every  day  of  my  life.  Vrai  Dieu ! 
I  only  wish  I  were  once  again  King  of 
NavaiTe,  without  an  acre  of  land,  as  I  was 
formerly." 

"  Sire,  this  despondency  afflicts  me ;  be 
more  sanguine,  I  entreat  you.  If  my  poor 
words  have  any  power  over  you,  <usmisH 
such  gloomy  thoughts.  Believe  me,  the 
future  has  much  in  store  for  you." 

"Ah,  dear  Gabrielle,  when  I  am  far 
away  over  mountains  and  valleys,  separated 
from  those  lovely  eyes  that  beam  now  so 
brightly  on  me,  I  feel  all  the  torments  of 
absence — ^away  from  your  presence  all 
happmess  is  gone." 

"  W  ell,  sire,"  said  I,  "  if  it  is  only  my 
presence  you  desire  to  make  you  happy, 
I  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world — 
I  will  go  to  the  antipodes,  the  Arctic  circle, 
anywhere." 

"Mon  amie!  it  is  this  love  that  alone 
enables  me  to  bear  all  the  anideties  and 
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troubles  that  snrroxmd  me  on  every  side. 
I  value  it  more  than  all  the  gold  of  Peru 
or  the  Indies;  but  this  very  love  of  yours, 
entire  as  I  beUeve  it  to  be,  is  one  principal 
cause  of  my  misery." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?"  said  I ;  "  I  love 
you  and  will  ever  be  constant,  I  swear  it 
solemnly,  HenrL" 

"Yes,"  replied  he;  "but  do  you  not 
know  that  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
husband  of  a  queen,  the  sister  of  three 
defunct  monarchs — ^the  most  abominable, 
the  most  disgraceful,  the  most  odious " 

"  Sire,  you  need  not  think  about  her ; 
you  are  not  obliged  to  be  a  witness  of  her 
conduct.  Let  her  enjoy  all  her  gallantries 
at  the  Castle  of  XJsson,  where  her  excesses 
have  exiled  her." 

"  Ventre  saint  gris !  cursed  be  the  de- 
mon who  dishonors  me  by  calling  herself 
my  wife  I  that  wretch  who  defiles  my 
name  and  my  bed,  and  prevents  entirely 
ail  chance  of  my  marrying  the  angel,  the 
friend,  whom  I  love  so  entirely — ^your  own 
dear  self^  mon  cher  coeur !" 

"  Henri,  my  heart  at  least  is  yours." 

** T6B|  dearest;  but  not  more  mine  than 
I  am  yours  eternally.  However,  are  you 
sure,  Gabrielle,  that  Bellegarde  is  entirely 
banished  from  your  remembrance?" 

"  As  much,"  said  I,  "  as  if  I  had  never 
known  him." 

"  I  depend  upon  your  promise  of  never 
seeing  him  agam ;  because,  good-natured 
as  I  am — and  I  am  good-natured — ^I  am 
somewhat  choleric  and  hot — ^Heaven  par- 
don me— and  if  by  chance  I  ever  surnrwed 
you  together,  why,  vrai  Dieu  I  if  I  had 
my  sword,  I  might  be  sorry  for  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  Sire,  there  is  no  danger;  you  may  wear 
your  sword  for  me.  Ksuch  a  thing  ever  oc- 
curred, it  is  I  who  would  deserve  to  die." 

"  Well,  ma  mie,  in  my  absence  remain 
at  Mantes,"  said  he,  rismg;  "I  must  ad- 


vance upon  Rouen;  I  expect  a  vigoroos 
resistance,  and  God  only  knows  how  it 
will  end.  I  leave  all  under  your  care,  and 
invest  you,  fair  Gabrielle,  with  the  same 
power  as  if  you  were  really  queen — (would 
to  Heaven  you  were !  Ah,  confound  that 
devil  of  a  Margot!)«  I  will  return  to  yon 
as  often  as  I  can,  and  write  frequently. 
Now  I  must  say  that  sad  word,  adieu — 
adieu,  ma  mie  bienaimee." 

I  consoled  the  king  as  best  I  coidd,  and 
after  much  ado  he  took  his  departure, 
always  repeating,  "  Adieu,  ma  mie !" 
After  I  had  heard  him  pass  down  the 

treat  gallery,  I  rushed  to  one  of  the  win- 
ows  overlooking  tJlie  court-yard,  and  saw 
my  gallant  lover  vault  on  horseback^ 
accompanied  by  that  excellent  creature, 
Chicot,  his  jester,  who  never  left  him^  and 
whom  he  had  the  misfortime  soon  after  to 
lose,  as  the  poor  fellow  died. 

Here  I  must  also  take  leave  for  the  pres- 
ent of  the  frail  but  agreeable  Gabnelle, 
and  see  what  other  attractions  remain  to  be 
noticed  about  St.  Germain.  The  traditions 
of  those  old  walls,  scandalous  as  they  be, 
ought  to  have  been  respected  for  the  sidce 
of  the  rank  and  greatness  of  the  pleasure- 
loving  royal  sinners  who  had  dwelt  iHthin 
them.  But  behold  the  melancholy  wreck, 
the  skeleton  of  this  once  beauteous  pknr 
8(mnce^  without  a  creature  left  witbm  to 
remember  that  it  was  ever  anythiuj^  but  a 
dungeon,  or  to  point  out  any  of  those 
interesting  local  particulars  so  interesting 
to  a  lover  of  the  past — ^no  one  to  tell  where 
Anne  of  Austria  slept,  or  which  rooms 
were  inhabited  by  the  Grand  Monargue — 
where  Madame  Henriette  received  her 
court,  or  where  the  naughty  maids  of 
honor  lay  their  fair  heads  to  rest — or  in 
which  apartment  Mary  of  Modena  and  her 
lugubrious  spouse  passed  so  many  years  in 
an  exile  only  termmated  by  death:  all,  all 
is  gone  I 
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This  was  how  I  found  it  out.  Lettie 
and  I  were  sitting  in  the  window  at  our 
work — ^it  was  some  mourning  we  were 


making  for  our  reotor*s  fitmily — ^and  it  had 
to  be  sent  home  the  next  day  early.  She 
said,  ^  Jane,  it  seems  as  if  the  sun  had 

g'ven  up  shining;  how  dull  everything 
oks!  oonH  you  think  so  ?^ 
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I  did  not  notice  it ;  there  was  still  an 
honr's  daylight.  She  put  up  her  hand  to 
her  foreheaa  as  if  it  pamed  her,  so  I  bade 
her  go  out  for  a  torn  in  the  garden ;  we 
had  sat  dose  to  onr  sewing  all  the  day, 
and  the  yonng  thing  was  tired:  even  I 
was,  and  my  eyes  ached  wearily.  She 
went  along  by  the  flower-bed,  and  ga- 
thered a  few  roses — ^we  were  in  the  nud- 
dle  of  July  then — and  gave  them  to  me 
through  itke  window,  saying  that  she 
would  go  down  into  the  town  for  some 
trimmings  we  wanted  to  finish  the  dresses. 
I  would  rather  she  had  stayed  at  home, 
and  replied  that  the  shops  would  be  shut; 
but  she  was  not  listening,  and  went  away 
down  the  path  as  I  spoKe.  It  was  dusk 
when  she  came  back ;  1  had  just  shut  the 
window,  and  was  lighting  my  candle ;  she 
said,  "  I  could  not  get  the  ninge,  Jane," 
and  then  laying  her  bonnet  on  the  dresser, 
took  up  her  work.  After  she  had  sewed 
perhaps  five  minutes  she  dropped  her 
hands  on  her  knees,  and  such  a  strange, 
hopeless  expression  came  into  her  &ce, 
diat  I  was  quite  shocked  and  frightened. 

"  What  ails  you,  Lettie  ?  what  can  have 
happened  ?"  I  asked,  suspecting,  I  scarcely 
knew  what. 

She  looked  at  me  drearily  in  silence  for 
some  moments,  and  then  said  hastily,  ^^I 
might  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  Jane,  I'm 
groing  blind." 

My  work  fell  to  the  ground,  and  I  ut- 
tered a  startled  cry. 

^  Don't  take  on  about  it,  Jane :  it  can't 
be  helped,"  she  added. 

**  It  is  only  a  fancy  of  yours,  Lettie ;  I 
diall  have  you  to  Doctor  Nash  in  the 
morning.  What  has  made  you  take  such  a 
notion  mto  your  head  all  at  once  ?"  said 
I,  for  I  thought  this  was  another  nervous 
whim.  Lettie  had  been  a  good  deal  in- 
dulged by  our  mother  before  she  died, 
and  had  shown  herself  not  a  little  head- 
strong sometimes,  as  well  as  fanciful. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Jane ;  I  have  been  to 
Doctor  Nash  myself,  and  he  said  plainly 
that  I  was  going  blind.  I  have  been  to 
him  twice  before :  I  knew  what  was  com- 
ing. Oh,  Janey !  what  shall  we  do  ?  what 
shall  we  do  ?"  and  having  borne  up  thus 
far  she  broke  down,  and  sobbed  aloud, 
with  her  &ce  on  her  arms  on  the  table. 

"We  shall  do  very  well.  In  the  first 
place  I  don't  believe  Doctor  Nash  knows 
anything  about  it:  and,  in  the  next,  I  shall 
have  you  up  to  London  to  a  great  doctor, 
and  hear  what  he  says  before  I  give  in  to 


thinking  that  you  are  to  be  blind  all  your 
days." 

She  was  a  little  cheered  by  this. 

**  To  London,  Janey  I  but  where^  the 
money  to  come  from  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  I'll  arrange  some- 
how." It  was  very  puzzling  to  me  to  set- 
tle how,  just  then,  but  I  have  a  firm  con- 
viction that  where  there  is  a  will  to  do 
anything,  a  way  may  generally  be  found, 
and  I  meant  to  find  it. 

She  took  up  her  work,  but  I  bade  her 
leave  it.  "You  will  not  set  another 
stitch,  Lettie,"  I  said;  "  you  may  just  play 
on  the  old  piano  and  sing  your  bits  of 
songs,  and  get  out  into  the  fresh  air — you 
have  have  been  kept  too  close,  and  are 

gale  to  what  you  were.  Go  to  bed  now 
ke  a  good  Uttle  lassie ;  I'll  do  by  my- 
self." 

"  But  there  is  so  much  to  finish,  Janey." 

"  Not  a  stitch  that  you'll  touch,  Lettie  ; 
so  kiss  me  good-night,  and  get  away." 

"  And  you  don't  think  much  of  what 
Doctor  Nash  said  ?"  she  asked  very  wist- 
fully. 

"  No  1  I've  no  opinion  of  him  at  all." 
And  hearing  me  speak  up  in  my  natural 
way  (though  my  heart  was  doubting  all 
the  time),  she  went  away  comforted,  and 
in  better  hope.  I  had  put  it  off  before 
her,  because  she  would  have  given  way  to 
fretting,  if  I  had  seemed  to  believe  what 
the  doctor  said ;  but,  as  I  drew  mjr  needle 
through  and  through  my  work  till  three 
hours  past  midnight,  I  had  often  to  stop 
to  wipe  the  tears  from  my  eyes. 

There  were  only  two  of  us — ^Lettie  and 
myself—and  we  had  neither  father  nor 
mother,  nor  indeed  any  relatives  whom 
we  knew.  Lettie  was  seventeen,  and  I 
was  four  years  older.  We  were  both 
dressmakers,  and  either  worked  at  home 
or  went  out  by  the  day.  We  lived  in  a 
small,  thatched,  three-roomed  cottage  out- 
side the  town,  which  had  a  nice  garden  in 
front.  Some  people  told  us  that  if  we 
moved  into  the  town  we  should  get  bet- 
ter employ ;  but  both  Lettie  and  I  liked 
the  place  where  we  had  been  bom  so  much 
better  than  the  closed-in  streets,  that  we 
had  never  got  changed,  and  we  were  not 
wishful  to.  Our  rent  was  not  much,  but  we 
were  rather  put  to  it  sometimes  to  p^-i  it 
made  up  by  the  day,  for  our  landlad\  was 
YGty  sharp  upon  her  tenants,  and  i/  ihoy 
were^ver  so  little  behindhand,  she  gave 
them  notice  directly. 

I  set  my  wits  to  work  how  to  get  the 
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money  to  take  Lottie  to  London ;  but  all 
that  night  no  idea  came  to  me,  and  the 
next  day  it  was  the  same.  With  two  pair 
of  hands  we  had  maintained  ourselves  de- 
cently ;  but  how  was  it  going  to  be  now 
that  there  was  only  one?  Rich  folks 
little  think  how  hard  it  isfor  many  of  us 
poor  day-workers  to  live  on  our  little 
earnings,  much  more  to  spare  for  an  evil 
day. 

n. 

Sunday  found  me  still  undecided,  but 
that  was  our  holiday,  and  I  meant  to  see 
Doctor  Nash  myself  while  Lettie  was  gone 
to  chapel.  She  made  herself  very  nice, 
for  she  had  a  modest  pride  in  her  looks 
which  becomes  a  girl.  I  thought  her  very 
pretty  myself  and  so  did  the  neighbors ; 
she  had  clear,  small  features,  and  a  pale 
color  in  her  cheeks,  soft  brown  hair,  and 
hazel  eyes.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  that 
anything  ailed  them,  unless  you  looked 
into  them  very  closely,  and  then  there 
was  a  dimness  to  be  seen  about  them, 
which  might  be  disease.  She  had  put  off 
thinking  about  herself  and  was  as  merry 
as  a  cricket  when  she  went  down  the  lane 
in  her  white  bonnet  and  clean  muslin 
gown.  She  nodded  to  me  (I  was  watch- 
mg  her  from  the  doorway),  and  smiled 
qmte  happily.  I  was  as  proud  of  Lettie  as 
ever  my  mother  had  been.  She  was  al- 
ways such  a  clever,  warm-hearted  little 
thing ;  for  all  her  high  temper. 

When  she  was  rairly  gone,  and  the 
church  bells  ceased,  I  dressed  myself  in 
haste,  and  set  off  into  the  town  to  see 
Doctor  Nash.  He  was  at  home,  and  his 
man  showed  me  into  the  surgery,  where  I 
had  to  wait,  may-be  an  hour.  When  the 
doctor  came  in,  he  asked  sharply  why  I 
could  not  put  off  my  business  to  Monday; 
was  my  business  so  pressing?  He  did 
did  not  consider  how  precious  were  the 
work-days  to  us,  or  may-be  he  would  not 
have  spoken  so— for  he  was  a  benevolent 
man,  as  we  had  every  reason  to  know ;  he 
having  attended  our  mother  through  her 
last  imiess  as  carefully  as  if  she  had  been 
a  rich  lady,  though  we  could  never  hope 
to  pay  him.  I  explained  what  I  had  come 
about,  and  he  softened  then,  but  would 
not  alter  what  he  had  told  Lettie  himself 

^^  She  has  been  with  me  three  or  four 
times,"  he  said.  ''  She  is  an  interesting 
little  girl ;  it  is  a  great  pity,  but  I  do  not 
think  her  sight  can  be  saved — I  don't  in- 
deed, Jane." 


He  explained  to  me  why  he  was  of  this 
opinion,  and  bow  the  disease  would  ad- 
vance, more  lengthily  than  needs  to  be  set 
down  here.  Then  he  said  he  could  get 
her  admitted  into  the  Blind  Listitution  if  we 
liked ;  and  that  I  must  keep  her  well,  and 
send  her  out  of  doors  constantly.  And  so 
I  went  home  again,  with  very  little  hope 
left,  as  you  may  well  think,  aft«r  what  I 
had  heard. 

I  did  not  tell  Lettie  where  I  had  been, 
aud  she  never  suspected.  There  was  no 
chapel  that  afternoon,  and  we  were  getting 
reaay  to  take  a  walk  along  tilie  river  ban^ 
as  we  generally  did  on  fine  Sundays  (for 
all  the  town  went  there,  and  it  freshened 
us  up  to  see  the  holiday  people  far  more 
than  if  we  had  stopped  at  home  reading 
our  books,  as  many  say  it  is  only  right  to 
do),v  when  one  of  our  neighbors  came  in 
with  her  son.  Mrs.  Crofts  was  a  widow, 
and  Harry  was  studying  medicine  with 
Dr.  Nash.  They  were  both  kind  friends  of 
ours ;  and  between  Lettie  and  the  young 
man,  there  had  for  ever  so  long  a  sort  w 
boy  and  girl  liking ;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  had  spoken  to  each  other  yet.  Lettie 
colored  up  when  Harry  appeared,  and 
went  into  the  garden  to  show  him^flhe 
said,  the  white  moss-rose  that  was  fidl  of 
bloom  by  the  kitchen  window ;  but  they 
stayed  whispering  over  it  so  long,  that  I 
did  not  think  it  was  only  that  they  were 
talking  about.    Then  Harry  went  out  the 

fate  looking  downcast  and  vexed,  and 
lettie  came  back  into  the  house  with  a 
(|ueer,  wild  look  in  her  &ce  that  I  did  not 
like.  Mrs.  Crofts  said,  "  Is  Harry  gone  ?»' 
and  my  sister  made  her  a  short  answer, 
and  went  into  the  bed-roouL 

"Harry  is  going  up  to  London  very 
soon ;  I  shall  be  gl^  to  have  the  examina- 
tion over  and  him  settled.  Doctor  Nash 
thinks  very  well  of  him ;  he  is  a  good  young 
fellow,  Jane."  I  replied  that  he  liad  at 
ways  been  a  &vorite  of  mine,  and  I  hoped 
he  would  do  well ;  but,  listening  for  Let- 
tie's  coming  to  us,  perhaps  I  seemed  rather 
cold  and  stiff;  for  Mrs.  Crofta  asked  if  I 
was  not  well,  or  if  there  was  anything  on 
my  mind ;  so  I  told  her  about  poor  Lettie's 
sight. 

"  I've  seen  no  appearance  of  blindness ; 
Harry  never  said  a  word.  You  dont 
think  it  can  be  true  ?"  she  asked.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  think.  '  I  was  sure  thati 
in  that  whispering  over  the  rose-tree,  my 
sister  had  told  young  Mr.  Crofts;  and! 
wished  his  mother  would  go  away,  that  I 
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might  comfort  her.  At  last  she  went. 
Then  I  called  to  Lettie,  who  came  at 
once.  She  had  been  frettmg ;  bnt,  as  she 
tried  to  hide  it,  I  made  no  remark,  and 
we  went  down  the  lane  to  the  river  mea- 
dows in  silence.  The  first  person  we  met 
was  Harry  Crofts.  Lettie  seemed  pnt  ont 
when  he  joined  us,  and  turned  back.  She 
stayed  behind,  and  was  presently  in  com- 
pany with  our  landlady,  Mrs.  Davis,  who 
was  taking  the  air  in  a  little  wheeled 
chair  drawn  hj  a  footman.  Mrs.  Davis 
had  always  noticed  Lettie.  Harry  Crofts 
looked  back  once  or  twice  to  see  if  she 
was  following ;  but,  when  he  found  she 
was  not,  he  proposed  to  wait  for  her,  and 
we  sat  down  by  the  water  on  a  tree  trunk 
which  lay  there. 

"  This  is  a  sad  thing  about  Lettie's  eyes, 
Jane,"  he  said  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  it  is.  What  do  you  think  about 
them  ?    Is  there  any  chance  for  her  ?" 

"Doctor  Nash  says  not;  but,  Jane, 
next  week  Phillipson,  the  best  occulist  in 
England,  is  coming  to  stay  a  couple  days 
with  Nash.     Let  nim  see  her." 

"  I  meant  to  try  to  get  her  to  London 
for  advice." 

**flniere  is  nobody  so  clever  as  Phillip- 
son.    Oh !  Jane,  I  wish  I  had  passed " 

"  Do  you  fancy  you  know  what  would 
cure  her  ?" 

"I'd  try.  You  know,  Jane,  I  love 
Lettie.  I  meant  to  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife.  I  did  ask  her  this  afternoon,  and 
she  said.  No ;  and  then  told  me  about  her 
sight — ^it  is  only  that.  I  know  she  likes 
me :  indeed,  she  did  not  try  to  deny 
it." 

"  Yes,  Harry,  you  have  been  so  much 
together ;  but  there  must  be  no  talk  of 
marrying." 

"  That  is  what  she  says." 

"  She  is  right — she  must  lust  stay  with 
me.  You  could  not  do  with  a  blind  wife, 
Harry :  you,  a  young  man,  with  your  way 
to  make  in  the  world." 

He  tore  up  a  handful  of  grass,  and  flung 
it  upon  the  river,  saying  passionately, 
*'  Why,  of  all  the  girls  in  Dalston  must 
this  section  fall  on  poor  Lettie?"  and 
then  he  got  up  and  walked  away  to  meet 
her  commg  along  the  bank.  They  had  a 
good  deal  of  tiSk  together,  which  I  did 
not  listen  to ;  for  their  young  hearts  were 
speaking  to  each  other — ^teHmg  their  se- 
crets. Lettie  loved  him:  yes,  certjdnly 
she  loved  him. 


in. 


Doctor  Philipson's  opinion  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Doctor  Nash.  Lettie 
was  not  so  down-stricken  as  I  had  dread- 
ed she  would  be,  and  she  bade  good-bye 
to  Harry  Crofts  almost  cheerftiUy  when 
he  went  up  to  London. 

"There,  Jane,  now  I  hope  he'll  forget 
me,"  she  said  to  me ;  ^*  I  don't  like  to  see 
him  so  dull." 

That  day  Mrs.  Davis  sent  her  a  ticket 
for  a  concert  at  the  Blind  Institution,  and 
she  went.  When  she  came  home  to  tea 
she  told  me  that  the  girls  and  boys  who 
sang  looked  quite  happy  and  contented. 
"  And  why  should  I  not  be  so  too  ?  what 
a  number  of  beautiful  sights  I  can  remem- 
ber which  some  of  them  never  saw !"  she 
added  with  a  sigh. 

After  this,  miperceptibly,  her  sight 
went ;  rmtil  I  noticed  that,  even  in  cross- 
ing the  floor,  she  felt  her  way  before  her, 
with  her  hands  out.  Doctor  Nash  again 
offered  to  use  his  influence  to  get  her  ad- 
mitted into  the  Institution,  but  she  always 
pleaded  "  Let  me  stay  with  you,  Janney !" 
and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  reftise ;  though 
she  would  have  had  more  advantages 
there,  than  I  could  afford  her. 

Not  fer  from  her  there  lived  an  old 
German  clockmaker,  who  was  besides 
musical,  and  acted  as  organist  at  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  in  the  t<JwiL  We 
had  known  him  all  our  livesw  lEiefctie  of- 
ten carried  him  a  posy  from  d&r  garden, 
and  his  grand  children  came  to  me  for 
patches  to  dress  their  doUs.  Midler  was 
a  grim  fantastic-lookingfigure,  but  he  had 
a  heart  of  pure  gold.  He  was  benevolent, 
simple,  kindly;  it  was  his  talk  that  recon- 
ciled Lettie,  more  than  anything  else  to 
her  condition.  He  was  so  poor,  yet  so 
satisfied ;  so  afflicted,  yet  unrepining. 

"  Learn  music — ^I  will  teach  thee,"  he 
said  to  my  sister.  So,  sometimes  in^  our 
little  parlor,  and  sometimes  in  his,  he  g^vt 
her  lessons  in  fine  sacred  pieces  from 
Handel  and  Haydn,  and  taught  heri 
sing  as  they  sing  in  churches — ^which'" 
grander  than  our  simple  Metl 
hynms.  It  was  a  great  delight  to 
to  her.  It  seemed  as  if  she  felt  everything?" 
deeper  in  her  heart,  and  expressed  it  bet- 
ter than  before  :  and  it  was  aU  her  conso- 
lation to  draw  the  sweet  sounds  up  out  of 
that  well  of  feeling  which  love  had  sound- 
ed.   I  know  that,  to  remember  how  Harry 
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loved  her,  gave  a  tenderness  and  patience 
to  her  suffering  which  it  would  else  have 
lacked.  She,  who  used  to  be  so  quick  with 
her  tongue,  never  gave  anybody  a  sharp 
word  now. 

I  do  not  say  much  about  our  being  poor, 
though,  of  course,  that  could  not  but  be ; 
still  we  had  Mends  who  were  kind  to  us : 
even  Mrs.  Davis  softened,  and  mentioned 
to  me,  under  seal  of  confidence,  that,  if  I 
could  not  quite  make  up  the  rent,  she 
would  not  press  me  ;  but  I  fortunately 
had  not  to  claim  her  forbearance,  or  else 
I  do  fear  she  could  not  have  borne  to  lose 
a  sixpence ;  and  when  it  had  come  to  the 
point  we  should  have  had  to  go  like  others : 
she  was  so  very  fond  of  money,  poor  wo- 
man I  Lettie  used  to  go  to  the  Institution 
sometimes,  where  she  learnt  to  knit,  and 
net,  and  weave  basket-work.  Our  rector 
(a  better  man  never  Uved,  or  a  kinder  to 
tbe  poor)  had  her  to  net  covers  for  his 
fruit-trees,  fishing-nets,  and  other  things ; 
and  to  knit  woollen  socks  for  himself  and 
his  boys ;  so  that  altogether  she  contrived 
to  make  what  almost  kept  her.  Now  that 
the  calamity  had  really  come,  it  was  not 
half  so  dreadful  as  it  had  seemed  a  long 
way  off.  Lettie  was  mostly  cheerful.  1 
never  heard  her  complain,  but  she  used  to 
say,  often,  that  there  was  much  to  be 
thankftil  for  with  us.  She  had  a  quiet  re* 
Ugious  feeling,  which  kept  her  from  me- 
limcholy;  and,  though  I  did  not  find  it 
out  until  afterwards,  a  hope  that  perhaps 
her  affliction  might  some  day  be  removed. 
'Hatty  had  put  that  thought  into  hermind, 
and  1  do  [not  think  I  am  overstating  the 
truth  in  saying  that  his  honest,  manly  af- 
fection for  her  was  the  great  motive  to 
his  working  so  hard  at  his  profession,  in 
which  he  has  since  become  deservedly  suc- 
cessful and  famous. 

We  had  six  very  quiet  years.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  Lettie  had  always,  from  the 
first,  gone  softly  groping  her  way,  and  I 
had  always  led  her  to  chapel  and  back. 
Harry  studied  in  London ;  then  we  heard 
of  him  in  Edinburgh ;  and  at  last  his  mo- 
ther said  he  had  gone  to  Paris ;  and  she 
was  half  afraid  he  would  settle  there  and 
marry  a  papist  wife.  Lettie  looked  sor- 
rowfiil  and  restless  for  a  day  or  two  after 
that,  but  presently  recovered  her  cheer- 
fiUness.  We  had  not  much  change  or 
variety  at  home.  There  was  I  for  ever  at 
my  work,  and  Lettie  at  her  music.  She 
had  gained  a  great  deal  of  skill  now ;  and 
many  a  time  mtve  I  seen  a  knot  of  people  I 


standing  at  the  comer  of  our  garden  hedge 
to  listen  to  her  singing.  I  have  heard  se- 
veral grand  public  penormers  since  then ; 
but  never  one  who  could  touch  my  heart 
and  bring  the  tears  into  my  eyes  as  my 
poor  blind  sister  did.  On  Sundays,  at 
chapel,  we  could  hear  her  voice,  clear  and 
sweet,  above  all  the  rest ;  and,  though  our 
tunes  were  wild  and  simple — sune  by  her, 
they  were  beautiftiL  Sometimes  Ate  would 
go  to 'St.  John's  church  for  the  sake  of  the 
organ  and  the  chaunting,  but  I  did  not 
feel  it  right  to  change  :  habit  is  strong  in 
slow,  untaught  people ;  and  it  did  not 
seem  as  if  I  had  kept  my  Sabbath,  unless 
I  said  my  prayers  in  the  homely  little 
chapel  to  which  our  mother  had  led  us 
by  the  hand  when  we  were  children.  Let- 
tie  loved  the  grand  church  music,  and 
who  could  wonder  at  it,  poor  lassie  ?  Once 
or  twice  when  she  begged  me  to  go  with 
her,  it  had  seemed  to  fill  my  heart  to  pain 
almost ;  so  how  much  more  must  it  have 
excited  her  who  was  all  fire  and  enthu- 
siasm I  She  said  it  made  her  feel  happier 
and  better,  and  more  thankftd  to  God. 
Perhaps  in  loosing  one  sense,  her  enjoy- 
ment through  the  others  grew  more  in- 
tense. •  >•• 

■ 

IV. 

At  the  end  of  these  six  years  Harry 
Crofts  came  home.  He  was  often  at  our 
house,  and  we  liked  having  him ;  but, 
though  Lettie  seemed  happy  enough,  he 
was  imeasy  and  discontented.  I  have  seen 
him  stand  beside  the  piano,  and  never  take 
his  eyes  off  her  by  the  half-hour  together; 
but  his  face  looked  quite  gloomy.  At  last 
he  one  day  said  to  me,  "  Jane  are  you  ti- 
mid— I  do  not  think  Lettie  is  ?  She  seems 
strong  and  well."  I  knew  he  meant  more 
than  a  simple  inquiry  after  our  nerves, 
and  I  asked  if  he  thought  he  had  found 
out  a  cure  for  my  sister.  He  turned  quite 
red. 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  I  have.  I  saw  an  ope- 
ration performed  in  Paris  on  a  girPs  eyes 
similarly  affected.    It  was  successftil." 

I  said  not  a  word.  The  prospect  seemed 
too  good,  too  beautifiil  to  be  true !  Just 
at  this  minute  Lettie  came  in  through  the 
doorway ;  there  was  simshine  behind  her, 
and  she  appeared  to  bring  it  into  the  par- 
lor with  her.  "  Are  you  here,  Harry  ?" 
she  immediately  asked. 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  that,  although 
she  neither  saw  him  nor  heard  him  speak, 
she  was  at  once  aware  of  his  presence.  He 
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got  up  aad  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
brongot  her  to  me.  "  Tell  her,  Jane,  or 
shall  1  ?"  he  whispered.  I  signed  to  him 
to  speak  himsell^  which  he  did  without  he- 
sitation. 

"  Lettie,  have  you  courage  to  undergo 
an  operation  on  your  eyes  which  may  res- 
tore your  sight  ?" 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  such  a  beau- 
tiful color  came  flushing  up  into  her  face 
— you  would  have  said  it  was  like  an  an- 
g^'s  face,  it  changed  so  brightly. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  anyUiing,  anything,  Harry, 
only  give  mie  that  hope!"  said  she, 
softly. 

I  looked  at  him  questioningly  to  ask 
if  he  had  not  better  warn  her  of  pos- 
sible disappointment,  and  he  said  at 
once: 

"  Lettie,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  this 
operation  may  wl^  though  I  do  not  fear 
that  it  will.  For  my  sake,  Lettie,"  he 
added,  in  an  under-tone. 

"Well,  then,  for  your  sake,  Harry," 
she  replied,  with  a  low  sigh.  "Even  if  it 
should  not  give  me  back  my  sight,  I  shall 
only  be  as  I  am  now." 

They  went  out  into  the  garden  together ; 
and,  from  the  earnest,  gentle  way  in  which 
Hairy  talked  to  Lettie,  I  know  that  he 
was  preparing  her  for  what  she  had  to  un- 
dergo.   She  did  not  want  for  courage  in 


any  circumstances,  and  I  did  not  look  for 
her  being  weak  now. 

The  operation  was  performed  during 
the  following  week.  Doctor  Philipson 
and  Doctor  Nash  were  both  present,  but 
Harry  Crofts  himself  did  it.  His  nerve 
was  wonderful.  Lettie  behaved  admir- 
ably too ;  indeed,  nobody  was  foolish  but 
myself  and  when  it  was  over  I  fainted. 
It  was  entirely  successftd ;  my  sister  has 
her  sight,  now,  as  good  as  I  have.  For 
several  weeks  we  kept  her  in  a  darkened 
room,  but  she  was  gradually  permitted  to 
&ce  the  light,  and  the  joy  of  that  time  is 
more  than  words  can  describe. 

Harry  Crofts  soon  after  claimed  her  as 
his  wife ;  and  really,  to  say  the  truth,  no- 
body had  a  better  right  to  her.  The  re- 
port of  the  singular  cure  he  had  made, 
lifted  him  at  once  into  consideration;  and, 
as  he  made  diseases  of  the  eye  his  particu- 
lar study,  he  is  now  as  celebrated  an  ocu- 
list as  Doctor  Philipson  himself:  many 
persons  indeed  give  him  the  preference. 
The  operation,  then  thought  so  much  o^ 
is  now  of  frequent  occurrence ;  Lettie's 
kind  of  blindness  bemg  no  longer  looked 
on  as  irremediable. 

And  this  is  all  I  need  tell  about  our  his- 
tory ;  it  is  not  much,  or  very  romantic, 
but  I  am  often  asked  about  it,  so  I  have 
just  set  down  the  truth. 


n  m»     >^  > 
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We  had  hoped  to  prefix  to  this  article, 
by  way  of  text,  a  new  edition  of  Aubrey's 
Miscellanies^  advertised  by  a  London 
publisher    as    one    of    the    forthcoming 

*  Letters  written  by  Eminent  Personainff^  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries ;  to  which  are  added 
Eeame'a  Joumeya  to  Beading^  dtc.^  and  Lives  of 
Eminent  Men.  By  John  Aubrey,  Esq. ;  the  whole 
DOW  first  published  fixnn  the  originals  in  the  Bodleian 
library  and  Ashmolean  Library.  In  2  vols.  London. 
1813. 


volumes  of  a  series  already  begun  under 
the  title  of  lAhrary  of  Old  Authors, 
This  volume  not  havmg  made  its  appear- 
ance, we  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on  what 
is  still,  therefore,  the  last  presentation  of 
Aubrey  in  any  formal  shape  to  the  public 
— ^to  wit  the  publication  of  his  Lives  of 
Eminent  Men^  forty-three  years  ago,  from 
the  original  manuscripts  as  preserved  at 
Oxford.  Except  as  regards  appearance, 
this  does  not  matter  much.    Aubrey  is  an 
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old  subject,  and  anTthiiig  of  interest  that 
can  be  said  about  him  must  be  got  out  of 
old  books.  A  new  edition  of  his  Idves^ 
and  of  some  portions  of  his  other  writings, 
as  well  as  of  his  MisceUanieSy  would,  we 
think,  be  welcome  even  now;  but  even 
without  any  such  pretext  for  digging  u 
the  old  gentleman  from  his  grave,  an 
having  a  chat  with  him  and  about  him, 
we  dare  say  our  readers  will  not  find  fault 
with  us  for  doing  so. 

A  very  interesting  old  gentleman  he  is. 
Everybody  has  heard  more  or  less  about 
him  as  a  gossiping  old  soul  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
went  about  collecting  scraps  of  informa- 
tion and  personal  anecdote  about  notable 
persons  of  his  own  day  and  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  generations,  for  some  of 
which  scraps  we  are  now  much  indebted 
to  him.  He  was  one  of  those  useful  in- 
dividuals who,  having  themselves  a  passion 
for  knowing  what  kind  of  noses  or  mouths, 
and  what  Kind  of  eyes  and  hair  eminent 
men  have,  and  what  dresses  they  wear, 
and  what  they  like  for  dinner,  and  so  on, 
take  the  trouble  to  jot  down  the  informa- 
tion they  obtain  on  these  points  for  the 
satisfection  of  posterity.  Something  of  a 
taste  for  these  minutisB,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  found  in  most  persons  who  have 
any  liveliness  of  fency,  and  is  almost  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  the  character  of 
the  historian  or  the  general  man  of  letters ; 
but  occasionally  we  find  the  taste  de- 
velope^  to  the  dimensions  of  a  constitu- 
tional ^bmia,  leaving  room  for  little  else. 
In  this  case  we  have  what  is  called  "  a 
gossip,"  or  perhaps  a  collector  of  portraits 
and  autographs.  Boswell,  on  the  whole, 
belonged  to  this  type,  but  by  good  luck, 
and  his  own  enthusiasm  for  one  man,  his 
passion  for  gossip  and  anecdote  became 
concentrated,  and  enabled  him  to  be  the 
author  of  the  best  biography  in  the  lan- 
guage. Pepys,  the  Paul  Pry  of  his  day, 
was  another  example ;  less  effective,  be- 
cause more  diffuse.  Aubrey,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Pepys,  was,  we  fear,  a 
lower  man  in  the  class  than  even  Pepys. 
He  was  one  of  those  whom  Tacitus  some- 
what superciliouslv  calls  the  vana  mi- 
rantes ;  that  is,  his  taste  for  gossip  was 
rather  indiscriminating,  and  gratified  itself 
not  only  on  the  noses  and  eyes  and  mouths 
of  eminent  men,  but  on  all  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends  besides  that  had  anything  fantastic  in 
them — such  as  omens,  dreams,  apparitions, 
ghost-knockings,   coincidences    of  dates, 


Aio.  Still,  he  had  a  true  touch  of  the 
Boswell  in  him.  Hobbes  was  perhaps  the 
man  with  whom  he  had  the  closest  personal 
relations  among  his  celebrated  contempo- 
raries; but  he  knew  Milton,  Dryden, 
Butler,  Hooke,  Boyle,  Sir  William  Fetty, 
and  many  others  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  his  time,  and  had  a  real  admiration  for 
them  all ;  and  the  same  feeline  extended 
backward  among  the  men  of  Uie  genera- 
tion immediately  proceeding  his  own 
birth — ^the  Shakspeares,  and  Bacons,  and 
Ben  Jonsons  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I., — ^respecting  all  of  whom  he 
made  such  inquiries  as  he  could  among  his 
octogenarian  friends  who  had  seen,  or 
might  have  seen  them.  Whoever  has 
read  any  of  the  recent  biographical 
sketches  of  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Ben 
Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden,  or  Butler,  must 
have  seen  "  Old  Aubrey"  referred  to  the 
to  as  the  authority  for  some  of  the  most 
interesting  particulars  known  about  them ; 
and  may  have  been  curious  to  learn  more 
about  the  same  "  Old  Aubrey"  who  Bos- 
wellized  so  many  of  England's  literary 
worthies.  In  order  to  gratify  this  curiosity, 
and  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  better 
idea  of  the  worth  of  Aubrey's  anecdotes 
when  they  again  meet  with  any  of  them, 
we  shall  first  put  together  what  can  be 
gathered  respecting  the  man  personally, 
and  his  life. 

John  Aubrey  was  bom  at  Easton-Piers, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Malmesbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1626. 
His  father,  Richard  Aubrey,  was  of  the 
Aubreys  of  Herefordshire,  a  family  of 
very  considerable  property  in  that  and  in 
other  countries,  much  of  which  had  been 
acquired  by  his  grandfather.  Dr.  William 
Aubrey,  a  man  of  some  figure  about  the 
court  and  in  the  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  estate  of  Easton-Piers  in  Wiltshire, 
where  Aubrey  was  bom,  belonged  to  his 
mother,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Isaac  Lyte,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  a  good 
deal  of  land  in  that  part  of  England.  She 
survived  her  husband  eighteen  years,  he 
dying  in  1648,  she  not  till  1661.  The 
education  of  her  three  sons,  therefore — 
of  whom  John,  the  eldest,  was  but  seven- 
teen years  old  at  his  father's  death— de- 
volved principally  on  her.  John,  indeed, 
had  already  been  educated  so  fiir  at  the 
granmiar-school  of  Malmesbury,  the  master 
of  which,  Robert  Latimer,  had  held  his 
place  for  about  forty  years,  and  had  had 
among  his  earlier  pupils  no  less  a  person 
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than  Thomas  Hobbes.  It  was  at  this 
esrly  period  of  his  life  that  Aubrejr  com- 
menced his  life-long  acquaintance  with  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  were  a  difference  of  thirty- 
eight  years  between  their  ages. 

"  This  summer  (1684)  Mr.  T.  H.  came  into  his 
oatiyecouDtiy  to  yisitt  his  friends ;  and  amongst 
»thor8  he  came  to  see  his  old  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
kU>b.  Latimer,  at  Leigh-de-la-mere,  when  I  was 
%  little  youth  at  school,  in  the  church,  newly 
sntered  into  my  grammar  by  him.  Here  was 
the  first  place  and  time  that  ever  I  had  the 
bonour  to  see  this  wortiiy,  learned  man ;  who 
ITM  then  pleased  to  take  notice  of  me,  and  the 
oezt  day  came  and  visited  my  relations.  He 
iras  a  proper  man,  briske,  and  in  yery  good 
aqmpage ;  his  haire  was  then  quite  black.  He 
stoyed  at  Malmesbury,  and  in  the  neighborhood, 
%  weeke  and  better;  'twas  the  last  time  that 
srer  he  was  in  Whitshire.^ 

This  was  the  acqnaintance  of  a  school- 
boy of  eight  with  a  man  of  forty-six,  but 
It  continued  after  Aubrey  had  grown 
Dlder,  and  could  better  appreciate  the 
Qatnre  of  Hobbes's  labors.  From  the 
school  at  Malmesbury,  Aubrey  removed, 
in  1642,  to  Oxford,  where  he  studied  as  a 
gentleman-commoner  at  Trinity  College. 
He  remained  at  Oxford  four  years,  which 
be  employed  diligently  in  various  and 
iesultory  reading,  more  particularly  in 
the  departments  of  Antiquities  and  Natural 
History,  hi  1646  he  came  to  London, 
and  entered  himself  a  student  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple — not  apparently  with  the  in- 
tention of  ever  practicing,  but  rather  that 
he  might  not  be  without  a  nominal  profes- 
sion. Prom  that  time  forward  London 
seems  to  have  been  his  head-quarters, 
which  he  left  only  occasionally  on  visits  to 
bis  friends  in  the  country,  or  on  trips  to 
the  Continent. 

The  prime  of  Aubrey's  youth  and  early 
manhood  coincided,  it  will  be  observed, 
with  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  (1649), 
ttid  he  was  but  thirty-four  at  the  Restora- 
tion ^1660).  It  is  not  men  like  him,  how- 
ever, but  much  more  emphatic  personages, 
that  one  can  trace  in  theirmotions  through 
the  turmoil  of  those  eventftil  years. 
Auhrey  led  the  life  of  a  mere  spectator  of 
what  was  going  on — a  wealthy  young 
sqnire  with  estates  in  Wilts,  Surrey,  Mon- 
mouth, Brecknock,  Hereford,  and  Kent, 
>D  of  which  had  came  to  him  (unfortunate- 
ly well  entangled  with  lawsuits)  by  the 


death  of  his  father  and  other  relatives ; 
but  preferring  to  live  in  town,  where  he 
could  see  and  hear  most,  and  have  plenty 
of  amusement  and  acquaintances,  both  in 
and  out  of  legal  circles.  Of  what  he  saw 
and  heard  in  those  days  he  retained  many 
reminiscences.  One  could  wish  now  that 
he  had  retained  more,  or  that  he  had  kept 
a  diary  like  Pepys.  He  may  have  seen 
Charles  I.  beheaded ;  he  must  have  seen 
Cromwell  riding  out  in  the  parks,  and 
must  have  known  what  was  said  about 
Cromwell  and  his  doings  with  his  succes- 
sive parliaments  in  the  coffee-houses  of 
London  ;  and  if  he  had  thought  of  jotting 
down  all  he  heard  and  observed  of  this 
kind  day  by  day,  as  Pepys  did  somewhat 
later,  we  should  have  been  more  obliged 
to  him  than  we  are.  Still,  his  scattered 
recollections  of  men,  things,  and  incidents 
of  this  period,  put  on  paper  afterwards, 
are  often  interesting  and  authentic.  Here, 
for  example,  is  an  extract  fi'om  his  memo- 
randa about  the  republican  theorist,  James 
Harrington ;  it  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the 
fiunous  Rota  Club,  or  club  of  "  Common- 
wealth'8-men,"  which  Harrington  founded, 
and  whose  discussions  as  to  the  best  means 
of  carrying  on  the  government  after 
Cromwell's  death,  were  thought  to  cm- 
body  the  wisdom  of  the  realm,  till  Monk 
cut  them  short.  Aubrey  himself  was  a 
member  of  this  club,  which  shows  that  he 
was  then  a  Commonwealth's-man  like  his 
neighbors,  and  one  of  the  theoretical  sort. 

His  politics,  however,  of  whatever  color 
they  were,  sat  very  lightly  upon  him ;  and 
few  men  probably  had  less  difficulty  in  con- 
forming to  the  new  order  of  things  which 
came  in  with  Charles  H.  After  a  brief 
visit  to  Ireland,  during  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck,  we  find  him  settled  in 
London  in  the  year  1660,  still  with  his 
eyes  and  ears  open,  trudging  about  town 
as  an  idle  man,  and  ready  for  whatever 
may  turn  up. 

The  Miscellanies^  just  mentioned,  was 
the  only  work  given  by  Aubrey  to  the 
world  complete,  and  in  his  own  name, 
during  his  lifetime.  He  was  known,  how- 
ever to  have  contributed  more  or  less  to 
various  important  works  of  a  biographical 
or  antiquarian  character,  edited  by  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  His  connection 
with  Wood's  At/ienm  was  notorious ;  and 
at  least  two  other  works  had  been  in- 
debted to  him  for  part  of  their  materials — 
Dugdale's  Monastico7i  Angelicanum^  to 
which  he  had  contributed  considerably 
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when  still  a  young  man;  and  Blackboume's 
Latin  Zdfe  of  ITiomus  Hohbes^  published 
in  1681,  and  mainly  compiled  from  infor- 
mation which  Aubrey  had  furnished.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Aubrey's  feme,  so  fer 
as  he  had  any  chance  of  feme,  depended 
on  the  numerous  MSS.  which  he  had  left 
behind  him,  and  which  were  all,  within  a 
few  years,  deposited  in  the  Oxford  libra- 
ries. The  following  is  a  list  of  these 
•BfSS.,  as  given  by  Wood's  last  editor. 
Bliss,  together  with  a  brief  account  of 
their  subsequent  fete : 

"1.  An  account  or  survey  of  the  Estate  of 
Easton-Piers,  consisting  of  *  several  views  of  the 
house,  gardens,  and  environs  of  that  property, 
drawn  in  a  coarse  manner  and  coloring,  hut 
pleasing  and  expressive.'  It  is  dated  1669,  the 
year  when  Auhrey's  losses  were  obliging  him 
to  part  with  this  property ;  and  is  labelled,  *  Be- 
signatw  de  Easton-Piers  in  Com.  Wilts^  per  me 
(Jicu)  infortunatum  Johannem  Aiibrey,  E,  S, 
Socium.''     Unpublished. 

"  2.  TJie  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  2  vols.; 
still  unpublished. 

"8.  Arehitectonica  Sacra ;  a  curious  MS.  on 
the  antiquities  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  but 
unfinished.     Still  also  in  MS.  only. 

"  4.  The  Peramhulation  of  Surrey.  The  con- 
tents of  this  MS.  were  almost  all  incorporated  in 
Dr.  Rawlinson's  Natural  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  County  of  Surrey,  published  in  five 
volumes,  octavo,  m  1719.  The  editor  continues 
the  work  bevond  the  time  of  Aubrey's  death ; 
but  the  work  is  substantially  Aubrey's,  and  is 
known  as  Aubrey's  History  of  Surrey. 

"6.  An  Interpretation  of  Villare  Anglir 
eanum.    Still  in  MS. 

"  6.  An  Idea  of  Education  of  Young  Gen- 
tlemen.   Still  in  MS. 

"  7.  A  volume  of  Letters  and  other  papers  of 
Elias  Ashmole's,  relating  chiefly  to  Dr.  Dee  and 
Sir  Edward  Kelly  (two  astrologers  of  the  age 
preceding  Aubrey's). 

"  8.  An  Appa/ratus  for  the  Lives  of  our  Eng- 
lish and  other  Mathematical  Writers. 

"  9.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Holies  ofMahnes- 
hiry;  a  brief  biography :  apparently  that  which 
supplied  Dr.  Blackboume  with  the  materials  for 
his  Latin  life  of  the  philosopher,  and  also  An- 
thony Wood  with  the  materials  for  his  notice  of 
Hobbes  in  the  Athena, 

"  10.  The  original  notes  or  Minutes  of  Lives, 
supplied  to  Anthony  Wood  for  his  Athena. 
These,  together  with  the  above-named  Life  of 
Thomas  Holies,  some  of  the  Lives  of  Mathema- 
tical Writers,  and  also  some  letters  addressed  to 
Aubrey,  were  published  complete,  for  the  first 
time,  in  1813,  as  part  of  the  work  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  had 
been  previously  quoted  from,  to  some  extent  in 
print,  by  biographers  of  Shakspcare  and  others." 

Of  all  Aubrey's  writings,  by  fer  the 


most  interesting  for  the  general  reader  are 
his  Minutes  of  Lives  (including  the  Jjtfe 
of  Hohhes)  and  his  Miscellanies.  In  what 
remains  of  this  article  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  these  two  works. 

The  Minutes  of  Idves  are  well  named. 
They  are  of  various  lengths,  from  a  single 
paragraph,  in  some  cases,  to  ten  or  twelve 
or  more  pages  in  others.  The  persons 
sketched  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,  chiefly  distinguished 
Englishmen  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Aubrey's  plan  in  writing  the  sketches 
seems  to  have  been  first  to  jot  down  on 
loose  papers  such  particulars  as  he  aireadv 
knew  about  the  various  men,  as  theur 
names  successively  occurred  to  him — ^these 
particulars  being  derived,  in  the  cases  of 
recent  men,  from  his  own  recollections; 
and  in  the  cases  of  men  dead  before  his 
time,  from  the  recollections  of  others :  and 
then,  as  occasion  ofiered,  to  acquire  fiutber 
particulars  by  interrogating  sudi  of  his 
acquaintances  as  could  furnish  any,  and  to 
add  these  new  particulars,  sometimes  in 
new  paragraphs,  sometimes  as  interlinea- 
tions, marginal  notes,  or  corrections,  to 
what  he  had  already  written.  He  <rftai 
leaves  a  date  blank  to  be  filled  in  after- 
wards, and  he  generally,  in  adding  a  bit 
of  new  information,  names  his  informant 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  did 
not  draw  up  the  papers  for  publicatioOf 
but  only  as  notes  for  the  use  of  Wood, 
who  had  ample  means  of  supplying  dates 
and  otherwise  checking  inaccuracy.  On 
the  whole,  considering  the  way  in  whidi 
the  memoranda  were  prepared,  they  are 
singularly  authentic  and  valuable.  The 
writer's  judgment  was  none  of  the  soond- 
est,  and  occasionally  he  seems  to  pick 
up  floating  statements  too  creduloiudy; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  perfiMt 
veracity  in  what  he  states  his  on  own  autho- 
rity, and  he  generally  distinguishes  be- 
tween what  he  sets  down  as  mere  goM 
and  hearsay  and  what  he  has  been  torn  bjT 
credible  persons.  By  way  of  sample  of 
the  Idves^  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts 
from  them  in  chronological  order  (in  the 
printed  edition  the}^  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically), prefixing  in  each  case  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  person  sketched,  that 
Aubrey's  means  of  being  accurate  may  be 
the  better  estimated. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
(1552 — 1618),  with  some  curious  notices 
of  the  early  history  of  tobacco  in  this 
country : 
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*^  He  was  a  tall,  handsome,  and  bold  man ;  but  his  Humour.    ....    At  a  consultation  at 

his  noeve  (weakness)  was,  that  he  was  danmably  Whitehall,  after  Queen  Elizabcth^s  death,  how 

proud.     »»•  Robert  Harlej  of  Brampton-Brian  matters  were  to  be  ordered  and  what  ought  to  be 

Castle  (who  Imew  him)  would  say  'twas  a  great  donne.  Sir  W.  R  declared  his  opinion  'twas  the 

question  who  was  the  proudest,  Sir  W.  or  Sir  wisest  way  for  them  to  keep  the  government  in 

Thomas  Overbury,  but  the  di£ference  that  was  their  owne  hands,  and  sett  up  a  commonwealth, 

was  judged  on  Sir  Tho.  side.     ...     He  (Sir  and  not  be  subject  to  a  needy  beggarly  nation. 

Walter  Baleigh)had  a  most  remarkable  aspect.  It  seems  there  were  some  of  this  caball  who 

an  exceeding  high  forehead ;  long-fitced,  and  kept  not  this  secret,  but  that  it  came  to  Ring 

sour  eie-lidded ;  a  kind  of  pig-eie.  ....    I  James's  eare,  who,  at •  when  the  English 

hare  heard  my  gr.  mother  say  that  when  she  noblesse  mett  and  received  him,  being  told,  up- 

was  young,  they  were  wont  to  talk  of  this  re-  on  their  presentment  to  his  majesty  their  names,  ^ 

bus,  viz :  .  when  Sir  W.  R's  name  was  told, '  Raleigh,  *said 

the  King,   *  0,  my  soule,  mon,  I  have  rawly 

'Theenemie  to  the  stomach  and  the  word  *of  dis-  heard  of  thee.' In  his  youth, 

grace  for  severall  years,  he  was  under  streights  for 

Is  die  name  ofa  gentleman  with  a  bold  face.'  want  of  money.      I  remember  that  Mr.   Th. 

Child  of  Worcestershire  told  me  that  Sir  Walter 
He  was  the  first  that  brought  tobacco  into  Eng-  borrowed  a  goune  of  him  when  he  was  at  Ox- 
land  and  into  fashion.  In  our  part  of  North  ford  (they  were  both  of  the  same  colL)  which  he 
Wilts — L  e.  Malmesbury  Hundred— it  came  into  never  restored,  nor  money  for  it  .  .  .  Old 
fiifihion  by  Sir  Walter  Long  [a  friend  of  Ra-  Sir  Thomas  Malett,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
leigh^s].  They  had  first  silver  pipes :  the  or-  King's  Bench,  tempore  Car.  I.  et  U.,  knew  Sir 
dinary  sort  made  use  of  a  walnut  shell  and  a  W.,  and  I  have  heaind  him  say  that  notwithstand- 
straw.  I  have  heard  my  gr- father  Lyte  say  that  ing  his  so  great  mastership  of  style,  and  his  con- 
one  pipe  was  handed  fix>m  man  to  man  round  versation  with  the  leamedstand  politest  persons, 
the  table.  Sir  W.  R.  standing  in  a  stand  at  Sir  yet  he  spake  broad  Devonshire  to  his  dyeing 
Bo.  Poyntz  parke  at  Acton,  took  a  pipe  of  to-  day.  His  voice  was  small,  as  likewise  were  my 
bacco,  w^  nuide  the  ladies  quitt  it  till  he  had  schoolfellows',  his  gr.  nepheus'  ...  He  was 
donne.  Within  these  85  years  'twas  scandalous  scandalized  with  Atheisms :  he  was  a  bold  man, 
for  a  divine  td  take  tobacco.  It  was  sold  then  and  would  venture  at  discourse  which  was  un- 
for  its  wayte  in  silver.  I  have  heard  some  of  pleasant  to  the  church-men.  .  .  .  In  his 
our  yeomen  neighbours  say  that  when  they  speech  on  the  scaffold,  I  heard  my  cozen  Whitney 
went  to  Malmesbury  or  Chippenham  market,  say  (and  I  thinke  'tis  printed)  that  he  spake  not 
they  culled  out  their  biggest  shillings  to  lay  in  one  word  of  Christ,  but  of  the  great  and  incom- 
the  scales  against  the  tobacco.  Now  the  cus-  prehensible  God,  with  much  zeale  and  adoration, 
tomes  are  the  greatest  his  maj^*  hath.  ...  so  that  he  concluded  that  he  was  an  a-Christ, 
He  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh)8tudyed  most  in  his  sea-  not  an  a-theist  He  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco  a 
voyages,  where  he  carried  always  a  trunke  of  littie  before  he  went  to  the  scaffold,  w^  some 
bookes  along  with  him,  and  had  nothing  to  di-  formall  persons  were  scandalized  at,  but  I  think 
ftKthim.  A  person  so  much  immerst  in  action  all  'twas  well  and  properly  donne,  to  settle  his 
akmg  and  in  fabrication  of  his  owne  fortunes  (till  spirits." 
his  confinement  in  the  Tower^  could  have  but 

littie  time  to  study,  but  what  he  could  spare  in  These  remarks  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Ae  morning.  He  was  no  slug;  without  doubt,  confirm  an  impression  which  we  have  al- 
SfrSSft"S?g^-T^r^  ready  receivel  from  casual  aUusions  to 
palace;  iSler  he  came  to  his  greatness,  he  Uved  ^^^  ^Y  Ben  Jonson  and  others  of  his  con- 
fived  there,  or  in  some  apartment  of  it  I  well  temporanes,  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
remember  his  study,  which  was  in  a  littie  tur-  elements  in  his  character  making  it  far 
ret  that  looked  into  and  over  the  Thames,  and  more  complex,  &r  less  uniform,  in  its  hero- 
had  the  prospect  which  is  as  pleasant  perhaps  ign^  than  his  modem  admirers  are  in  the 
M  Miy  m  the  worHimd  which  not  only  r^  h^bit  of  supposing.  One  use,  indeed,  of 
freshes  the  eie-sight^  but  cheers  the  spirits,  and  ^  gossip'as  that  of  Aubrey  is  to  show 
(to  speake  my  mmd)  I  believe  enlarges  an  in-  °,  /.^-r*  ^  i  •  •  •ji«x  if  ^ ^  i  ^i.-^ 
ienioWman's  thoughts.  .  .  .  In  his  youth  the  fotihtv  and  insipidity  of  a  style  of  bio- 
his  companions  were  boysterous  bhides,  but  grapny  which  has  recently  become  com- 
generally  those  that  had  witt  ...  In  his  mon — that  which  represents  all  important 
youthfuU  time  was  one  Charles  Chester,  that  characters  as  i^  whatever  they  were  to 
<^en  kept  company  with  his  acquaintance ;  he  contemporaries,  they  ought  to  be  loveable 
was  a  bold  impertinent  feUowe,  and  they  could  to  us ;  which  paints  all  hwtoric  portraits  in 
never  be  at  quiet  for  him-a  perpetual  talker,  ^^^  j^ue  and  without  shade  or  wrinkle, 
and  made  a  noyse  like  a  drum  m  a  roome ;  so,  mi,^.^  •  i^„„  ^i,«„^^  ^f  ♦!,:«  a.^u  :^  ♦v»« 
one  time  at  a  taveme.  Sir  W.  R.  beates  bun  and  There  is  less  chance  of  this  fault  m  the 
seales  up  his  moutii,  i.  e.  his  upper  and  nether  case  of  the  great  man  to  whom  our  next 
beard,  with  hard  wax.  From  him  Ben  Jonson  quotation  from  Aubrey  refers— Francis 
takes  his  Carlo  Buffone  in  Ecery  Mam,  out  qf  Bacon.     Bacon  was  bom  in  1561  and  died 
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in  1626,  the  year  of  Aubrey's  birth ;  so 
that  here  again  Aubrey  speaks  at  second- 
hand. 

*^  Richard,  Eorle  of  Dorset,  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  friend  of  the  Lord  Gh'  Bacon,  and 
was  wont  to  have  S'  Tho.  Billingsley  along  with 
him  to  rememher  and  put  down  in  writing  my 
Lorde'ssayinges  at  table.  ...  He 
often  came  to  Sir  John  Danvers  at  Ohelsey. 
Sir  John  told  me  that  when  his  Lop  had  wrote 
tho  Hist,  of  Ren.  VII.;  he  sent  the  manuscript  co- 
pie  to  him  to  desire  his  opinion  of  it  before  'twas 
printed.  Quoth  Sir  John,  *Your  Lordship 
knowes  that  I  am  no  scholar.'  *  Tis  no  mat- 
ter,' said  my  Lord,  *  I  know  what  a  schoUar 
can  say ;  I  would  know  what  y(m  can  say.' 
Sir  John  read  it,  and  gave  his  opinion  what  he 
misliked  (w*^  I  am  sorry  I  have  forgott)  w*^ 
my  L'^  acknowledged  to  be  true  and  mended  it 
*  Why,'  said  he,  *  a  schollar  would  never  have 
told  me  this.'  Mr.  Tho.  Hobbes  (Malmesburi- 
ensis)  was  beloved  by  his  Lop,  who  was  wont 
to  have  him  walko  with  him  in  his  delicate 
groves,  when  he  did  meditate ;  and  when  a  no- 
tion darted  into  his  mind,  Mr.  Hobbes  was  pre- 
sently to  write  it  doune,  and  his  Lop  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  did  it  better  than  any  one  els 
about  him ;  for  that  many  times  when  he  read 
their  notes,  he  scarce  understood  what  they 
writt,  because  they  understood  it  not  clearly 
themselves.  .        .        His  Lop  would 

many  times  have  musique  in  the  next  room 
where  he  meditated.  Every  meale,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  yeare,  he  had  his  table 
strewed  with  sweet  herbes  and  flowers 
which  ho  sayd  did  refresh  his  spirits  and  me- 
morie.  .  .  .  None  of  his  servants 
durst  appcare  before  him  without  Spanish 
leather  bootes ;  for  he  would  smell  the  ueate's 
leather,  which  offended  him. 
The  Bishop  of  London  did  cutt  doune  a  noble 
clowd  of  trees  at  Fulham.  The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor told  him  he  was  *a  good  expounder  of  darke 
places.'  .  .  .  His  Lordship  would 
often  drinke  a  good  draught  of  strong  beer 
(March  beer)  to  bed-wards,  to  lay  his  >\'aking 
fancy  asleep ;  which  otherwise  would  kecpe  him 
from  sleeping  great  part  of  the  night  .  .  . 
Three  of  his  Lordship's  servants  kept  their 
coaches  and  some  kept  race-horses.  . 
He  had  a  delicate  lively  hazel  eie :  Dr.  Harvey 
told  me  it  was  like  the  eie  of  a  viper.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Hobbes  told  me  that  the  cause  of  his  Lp** 
death  was  trying  an  experiment  As  he  was 
taking  the  aire  in  a  coach  with  Dr.  Witherbome 
(a  Scotehman,  physician  to  the  King)  towards 
Ilighgate,  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and  it  came 
into  my  Lord's  thoughts,  why  flesh  might  not  be 
preserved  in  snow  as  in  salt  They  were  re- 
solved they  would  try  the  experiment  pre- 
sently. They  alighted  out  of  the  coach,  and 
went  into  a  poore  woman's  house  at  the  bottom 
of  Highgate  Hill,  and  bought  a  hen,  and  made 
the  woman  exenterate  it,  and  then  stuffed  the 
bodie  with  snow ;  and  my  Lord  did  help  to  doe 


it  himselfe.  The  snow  so  chilled  him  that  he 
immediately  fell  so  extremely  ill  that  he  could 
not  retume  to  his  lodgings,  but  went  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundell's  house  at  Highgate,  where 
they  putt  him  into  a  good  bed  warmed  with  a 
panne ;  but  it  was  a  dampe  bed  that  had  not 
been  layn  in  about  a  yeare  before ;  which  gave 
him  such  a  cold  that  in  2  or  8  dayes,  as  f  re- 
member he  (Mr.  Hobbes)  told  me,  he  dyed 
of  suffocation." 

Pope's  famous  epithet,  "The  greatest, 
wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  has  too  long 
done  service  with  reference  to  Bacon.  It 
might  be  maintained,  a  priori^  that  if  a 
man  were  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  oian- 
kind,  he  could  not  be  the  meanest ;  and  it 
remains  for  some  future  biographer  of  Ba- 
con to  review  the  whole  story  of  his  cor- 
rupt dealing  as  a  judge  in  the  light  of  a 
more  subtle  psychology,  a  more  profound 
philosophy  of  character,  than  has  yet  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Some  of  Aubrey's 
traits  of  the  man  are  most  significant — ^his 
luxuriousness,  especially,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent keenness  oi  all  his  physical  senses. 
One  could  wish  that  Aubrey  had  had  asgood 
information  about  Shakspeare.  What 
he  says  about  the  great  dramatist  baa  been 
often  quoted ;  but  we  may  here  presoot 
it  again. 

Shakspeare  (1564-1616).—  "Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  was  home,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon 
in  the  county  of  Warwick :  his  &ther  waa  a 
buteher,  and  I  haye  been  told  heretofore  by 
some  of  his  neighbours  that  when  he  was  a  bo^ 
he  exercised  his  father's  trade,  but  when  Be 
kiUed  a  calfe,  he  would  doe  it  in  a  high  style 
and  make  a  speech.  There  was  at  that  tinit 
another  butoher's  son  in  this  toune  that  waa 
held  not  at  all  inferior  to  him  for  a  natural  witt 
his  acquaintance  and  coetanean,  but  dyed 
young.  This  W°*  being  inclined  naturalfy  to 
poetxy  and  acting,  came  to  London,  I  guMpa, 
about  18,  and  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  play- 
houses, and  did  act  exceedingly  welL  Now  Ben 
Jonson  was  never  a  good  actor  but  an  ezcelknt 
instructor.  He  began  early  to  make  essayea  at 
Dramatique  Poetry,  which  at  that  time  waa  rery 
lowe;  and  his  playes  tooke  welL  He  waa  a 
handsome  well-shapt  man,  yery  good  company, 
and  of  a  very  readie  and  pleasant  smooth  witt 
The  humour  of the  constable  in  A  Mid- 
summer NigMs  Dreams^  he  happened  to  triEn 
at  Grendon  in  Bucks,  which  is  the  roade  from 
London  to  Stratford,  and  there  waa  living  thai 
constable  about  1642  when  I  first  came  to  Ozon. 
Mr.  Jos.  Howe  is  of  that  parish,  and  knew 
him.  Bon  Jonson  and  he  did  gather  humoraof 
men  dayly  wherever  they  came.  One  time  aa 
he  was  at  the  tavern  at  Stratford-upon-Avon^ 
one  Combes,  an  old  rich  usurer  was  to  be  bury- 
ed ;  he  makes  this  extomporary  epitaph : 
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*  Ten  in  a  hundred  the  Devill  allowes,  phant  and  Gastlo.    In  his  later  time  he  lived  in 

But  €k>mhe6  will  have  twelve,  he  aweares  and  Westminster,  in  the  house  under  which  jou 

vowes;  passe  as  jou  goe  out  of  the  churchyard  into  the 

Ifanvoneaakea  who  lies  in  this  tombe,  old  palace;  where  he  died.  .  .  .   Ben  Jonson 

«H<^"    quoth    the    Devill,    "  'tis    my    John  y^  one  eie  lower  than  t'other  and  big:ger,  like 

o'Oombe."'  Clun  the  player.     Perhaps  he  begott  Clun !  He 

„                               .     , .       ..              .  tooke  a  catalogue  from  Mr.  Lacy,  the  player,  of 

He  was  wont  to  goe  to  his  native  country  once  ^^  Yorkshire  dialect  .  .  ." 

a  yeure.    I  thinke  I  have  been  told  that  he  left 

2  <3T  800  lib,  per  annum, there  and  thereabout,  to  a  The  largest  and  perhaps  the  most  inte- 

sister.    I  have  heard  Sir  William  Davenant  and  resting  of  all  Aubrey's  sketches  is  that  of 

Mr.  Thcmias  ShadweU  (who  is  counted  the  best  his  fnend  Thomas  Hobbes.     It  extends  to 

oomssdian  we  have  now)  say  that  he  had    a  «u^„^  f^«*v  octjivo   nflcrps  and  nretends 

most  prodigious  witt,  and  did  admire  his  natu-  ?^^^^^^^?,  ^  .    ^^   pages,  ana  pretenas, 

ndpartsbeyondallotherdramaticaU writers.  He  HJ^^^d,  to  be,  m  some  sort,  a  biography, 

was  wont  to  say  that  he  never  blotted  out  a  We  can  quote  but  tragments  ot  it,  but 

line  in  his  life.    Said  Ben  Jonson,  *  I  wish  he  they  shall  be  the  best, 
had  blotted  out  a  thousand.'    His  comsedies 

will  r^ouiin  witt  as  long  as  the  English  tongue  Thomas  ffohhes  (1588 — 1679).  ...  *'  I  have 
is  understood,  for  that  he  handles  m<yres  homi-  heard  that  when  a  boy  he  was  playsomc  enough, 
num :  now  our  present  writers  reflect  so  much  but  withall  he  had  then  a  contemplative  melan- 
upon  particular  persons  and  coxcombries  that  cholinesse ;  he  would  gett  him  into  a  comer,  and 
twenty  yeares  hence  they  will  not  be  under-  learn  his  lesson  by  heart  presentlv.  His  haire 
stood.  Though  Ben  Jonson  says  of  him  that  was  black,  and  the  boys,  his  school-fellows,  were 
he  had  but  little  Latine  and  lesse  Greek,  he  wont  to  call  him  *  Crowe.'  ...  At  Oxford  he 
understood  Latine  pretty  well ;  for  he  had  been  used,  in  the  summer-time  especially,  to  rise  very 
in  his  younger  yeares  a  schoolmaster  in  the  early  in  the  morning,  and  would  tye  the  leaden 
country."  coimters  (w*^  they  used  in  those  dayes  at  Christ- 
mas at  post  and  payre)  with  strings,  which  he 
As  this  is  yery  vague  and  also  known  to  did  draw  through  bird-lime,  and  bayte  them 
be  moorrect  in  several  particulars,  it  is  with  pairings  of  cheese,  and  the  jack-dawes 
worth  noting  that  on  certain  points  would  spye  them  a  vast  distance  up  m  the  w^^ 
A  ,  Vi^°  !-•  ^t.  'J.'  rtn.  as  far  as  Osney- Abbey,  and  stnke  at  the  bayte, 
Aubrey  quotes  his  authorities  These,  and  so  be  caught  m  the  string  which  the  wayte 
therefore,  are  to  be  distmgmshed  trom  of  the  counter  would  make  cling  about  their 
what  he  states  as  mere  general  impressions  wmgs.  This  story  he  happened  to  tell  me,  dis- 
of  his  own.  For  the  fact  of  Shaxspeare's  coursing  of  the  optiques,  to  instance  such  sharp- 
having  in  his  youth  been  for  some  time  a  ness  of  sight  in  so  little  an  eie.  He  did  not  care 
schooEnaster  in  the  country  (a  very  im-  m^ch  for  logick;  yet  he  learned  it,  and  thought 

portant  fact  in  Shakspeare's  biography,  i?^f;!J^*«^  ^P*?*^*- w %*^^^  ^'TV  *"" 

Vl VAT.          •♦^^  ll  ^ix^  •v,««^«   *i;I  hght  there  to  go  to  the  bookbinders' and  station- 

if  toue),  Aubrey  cites  m  the  margin,  the  ^>  ^y^      ^/l          ^  ^^                       H^ 

aoUlonty  of  o^  "Mr.   Beeston ;"  and,  ^^s  forty  yeares  old  before  he  looked  on  geo- 

ooald  we  identify  this  gentleman  as  some  metry,  which  happened  accidentallv.   Being  in  a 

octogenarim  native  of  Warwickshire,  we   gentleman's  library  in ,  Euclid's  Elements 


means    of  information    were    decidedly  is  impossible  I'    S^  he  reads  the  demonst^^^^ 

better  than  respecting  Shakspeare's ;  but  ^f  '^  w^  referred  him  back  to  another  which  he 

vtiwo*^  VUC.U  x^o^/^vuxu^  ^  «««4/  ^         ,  ^j^  jj.^,  ^^  ^^  deinceps.  that  at  last  he  was  dc- 

V   ^^1?  ^^  *  portion   of  his  monstratively  convinced  of  that  truth.    This 

sketch  of  Ben.  made  him  in  love  with  geometry.  ...  He  would 

often  complain  that  algebra  (though  of  great  use) 

Ben  J<yMon  <1674 — 1687). — "  He  was  (or  ra-  was  too  much  admured,  and  so  followed  after  that 

tfaer  had  been)  of  a  clear  and  faire  skin.     His  it  made  men  not  contemplate  and  consider  so 

habit  was  very  plaine.     I  have  heard  Mr.  Lacy,  much  the  value  and  power  of  lines ;  which  was 

the  player,  say  that  he  was  wont  to  weare  a  coat  a  great  hinderance  to  the  growth  of  geometrie ; 

like  a  coachman's  coat  with  slittsimder  the  arme-  for  that  though  algebra  did  rarely  well  and 

puts.    He  would  many  times  exceed  in  drinke ;  quickly  and  e^y  in  right  lines,  yet  'twould  not 

Ganarie  was  his  beloved  liquor :  then  he  would  oite  in  solid  geometrie.  ...   In  his  youth  he 

tumble  home  to  bed,  and  when  he  had  thor-  was  unhealthy,  and  of  an  ill  complexion  (yellow- 

onghly  perspired,  then  to  studie.    I  have  seen  ish).    His  Lord  [the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devon- 

his  stndyeing-cfaair,  w***  was  of  strawe,  such  as  shu^,  to  whom  Hobbes  was  at  one  time  tutor], 

old  woemen  used.  .  .  .  Long  since,   in  King  who  was  a  great  waster,  sent  him  up  and  down 

James's  time  (I  have  heard  my  uncle  Danvers  to  borrow  money  and  to  get  gent  to  be  bound 

aay,  who  knew  him),  he  tired  without  Temple-  for  him,  being  a^iamed  to  speake  himselfe.  .  . 

Barre,  at  a  comb-niaker's  shop  about  the  £le-  From  forty  he  grew  healthier,  and  then  he  had 
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ft  firesh  ruddy  complesion.  He  was  sanguineo- 
mclancholicue,  which  the  phTsiologerssayis  the 
most  ingeniose  complexion.  Ho  would  eaj  that 
there  might  be  gooA  witta  of  all  complexions ; 
but  goofnatured,  impossible.  In  his  old  atce 
he  was  Terj  bald ;  jet  within  dore  ho  used 
study  and  Bit  bare-headed,  and  said  he  nei 
tooke  cold  in  his  head,  but  that  the  greatest 
trouble  was  to  keepe  off  the  flics  from  pitching 
on  ttaebaldneSB.  Hisheadwasof  amallct-fonne, 
approved  by  the  pbysiologers.  His  face  not 
very  great ;  ample  forehead ;  yellowiah-reddiah 
whiskers,  which  naturally  turned  up ;  belowe 
he  was  sbaTed  close,  except  a  Uttle  tip  under  his 
lip — not  but  that  nature  would  have  afforded 
him  a  venerable  beard,  but  being  mostly  of  a 
cheerful  and  pleasant  humour,  he  affected  not  at 
all  austerity  and  gravity,  and  to  look  severe.  .  . 
He  had  a  good  eie,  and  that  of  a  hazel  colour, 
which  was  full  of  life  and  spirit,  even  to  bis  last ; 
when  he  was  in  discourse  there  shone  (as  it  were) 
abright  live  coale  within  it  He  had  two  kinds 
of  looks :  when  he  Uught,  was  witty,  and  in  a 
merry  humour,  one  could  scarce  see  his  eies ; 
hy-and-by,  when  he  was  serious  and  earnest,  ho 
opened  his  eies  round  his  eie-lids.  He  had  mid- 
dling eies,  not  very  big,  nor  very  little.  He  was 
sis  foote  high  and  something  better,  and  went 
indifferently  erect,  or  rather,  considering  his 
great  age,  very  erect  His  sight  and  wit  con- 
tinued to  the  last  He  had  a  curious  sharp 
sight,  as  he  had  asharpwitt;  which  was  also 
BO  sure  and  steady  that  I  have  heard  him  oft«n- 
times  say  that  in  multiplying  or  dividing  he 
never  mistook  a  figure ;  and  so  in  other  things. 
...  He  had  read  much,  if  one  considerB  his 
long  life ;  but  his  contemplation  was  much  more 
than  his  reading.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  if 
ho  had  read  as  much  aa  other  men,  he  should 
have  continued  still  as  ignorant  as  other  men.  ,  . 
It  is  not  consistent  with  an  harmonicall  soule  to 
bo  B  woman-hater ;  neither  had  he  an  abhorrence 
to  good  wine ;  but  he  was  even  in  his  youth 
(generally)  temperate.  ...  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  ho  has  been  drunke  in  his  life  a  hun- 
di^  times;  which, considcringhisgreat  age, did 
not  amount  to  above  once  a  year  \  but  he  never 
was,  nor  could  endure  to  be  habitually  a  good 
fellow — i.e.,  to  drink  every  day  wine  with  com- 
pany, which  though  not  to  drunkennesse,  spoiles 
the  bnune.  For  his  last  thir^  ycarcs  or  more, 
his  diet,  tc,  was  very  moderate  and  regular. 
After  sixty  he  dranke  no  wine ;  his  stomach 
grew  weak  and  be  did  eate  mostly  fish,  especiallj 
whitings — for  he  sayd  be  digested  fish  better 
than  flesh.  He  rose  about  seaven,  had  his  break- 
fast of  bread  and  butter,  and  tooke  his  walke, 
meditating  till  ten ;  then  ho  did  putt  doune  the 
minutes  of  his  thoughts.  His  dinner  was  pro- 
vided for  him  eaactly  by  elcaven ;  for  he  could 
not  now  stay  till  his  Lord's  houre'[the  Earl  of 
Devonshire's  in  Derbyshire] — gc.  about  two. 
After  dinner  he  tooke  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  then 
threw  himself  immediately  on  his  bed,  with  his 
band  off,  and  slept  about  halfe-an-honre.  In  the 
afternoon  he  penned  his  morning  thoughts.  .  .  . 
)  very  charitable  («  «uo  modttt^  to  those 
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that  were  true  objects  of  his  bounty.  One  time, 
I  remember,  goeing  in  the  Strand,  a  poor  and  in- 
flrme  old  man  begged  his  almes ;  he  beholding 
him  with  eies  of  pity  and  compasaioa,  putt  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  gave  him  9d..  jSayd  ■ 
divine  (sc.  Dr.  Jaspar  Mayne)  that  stood  by, 
'  Would  you  have  done  this,  if  it  had  not  bem 
Christ's  command?'  'Yes,' sayd  he.  'Why!" 
quoth  the  other.  '  Because,'  sayd  he,  '  I  was  in 
p^ne  to  consider  the  miserable  condition  of  th 
old  man ;  and  now  my  almes,  giving  him  aomg 
relief^  doth  also  ease  me.'  ...  He  wonld  com- 
mend this  doctor  (Chillingworth)  for  a  veiy 
great  witt ;  '  but  by  Gi — ,'  said  he,  *  he  is  like 
some  lusty  fighters  that  will  give  a  damnsble 
back-blow  now  and  then  on  their  own  ptatv.''  ,  . 
When  Mr.  Hobbes  was  sick  in  Franca,  £e  di- 
vines came  to  him,  and  tormented  bim — both 
Oathol.,  Ch.  of  England,  and  Qeneva.  Sayd  be 
to  them,  '  Let  me  alone,  or  else  I  will  detect  all 
your  cheatea  from  Aaron  to  yourselTes,'  ,  .  . 
He  dyed  worth  neer  10002.,  wluch  (cooadering 
his  chari^)  was  more  than  I  expected." 

Xext  after  the  sketch  of  Hobbes  that  of 
Milton  is  the  longest  of  the  series.  Ait 
hrey  appears  to  have  known  Milton  per- 
sonally, as  well  aa  his  brother,  Christopher 
Milton.  He  seems  also  to  hare  been  in 
the  habit  of  calling  on  the  poet's  widow 
after  the  poet's  death ;  and  Uie  detmls  ao- 
cnmnlate  in  his  notice  of  the  poet  are 
partly  his  own  recollections,  partly  oom- 
munications  from  Christopher  Milton  and 
the  widow.  The  details  are  uumerooa; 
here  are  a  few  of  them. 

John  Milton  (1608—1674),  .  .  "Hewai 
an  early  riser — *c.  at  4  o'clock  fnon^ — ytm,  allai 
bo  lost  his  sight  He  had  a  man  to  read  to  trf™ 
The  first  thing  he  read  was  the  Hebrew  Kbb^ 
and  that  was  4h.  mani  to  Hh. ;  then  he  ooD- 
templated.  At  7  bis  man  came  to  him  again, 
and  then  read  to  him  and  wrote  till  dinner;  dia 
writing  was  as  much  as  the  reading,  ffis  Sd 
daughter  Deborah  could  reade  to  him  Latin, 
Ital.,  and  French,  and  Gredce.  .  .  Afts 
dinner  he  used  to  watke  8  or  4  honies  at  a  tint 
(he  always  had  a  garden  where  he  lived) ;  went 
to  bed  about  9.  Temperate ;  rarely  dranke  be- 
tween mealea.  Extreme  pleasant  in  his  convM- 
sation,  and  at  dinn«r,  supper,  Sx.,  but  sat^ricilL 
He  pronounced  the  letter  B  very  hard.  He  bad 
a  delicate  tuneable  voice,  and  bad  good  alrilL 
His  &ther  instructed  him.  He  had  an  argm  h 
his  house ;  be  played  on  this  most  His  ezK<- 
cise  was  chi^y  walking.  He  was  visited  hj 
learned  much  mora  than  he  did  desre." 

As  a  companion  to  the  above,  take  the 
following  picture  of  Milton's  contemporary 
and  opposite,  both  in  polilics  and  poetry, 
— Samnel  Butler,  the  author  of  SudHirat, 
with  whom  Aubrey  was  on  terms  of  &mi- 
liiu- intimacy :— 
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SoMuel  Butler  (1613— 1S60).—"  He  is  of  a  i 
middle  statura,  strong  aett,  hig^  coloured ;  a 
head  of  sorrell  haire;  a  serere  and  Bound  Judg- 
ment i  a  good  fellowe.  He  hath  often  SAji  that 
way  (e.g.lSr.  Edm.  Waller's)  of  quibling  with 
Bence  will  hereafter  growe  aa  much  out  of  lashion 
and  be  as  ridicule  as  quibling  with  words.  Quod 
If.B.  He  hath  been  much  troubled  with  the 
gowt  and  particularly  IS7S  ;  he  Btirred  not  out 
of  his  chamber  from  October  till  Easter.  .  . 
He  dyed  of  a  consimiption  September  36  (Anno 
D"  1880,  cirdter  70)  and  buried  2T,  according 
to  his  owne  appointment  in  the  churchyard  (rf 
Covent  Qardeu — »e.  in  the  north  part  next  the 
church  at  the  east  end.  His  feet  touch  the  walL 
His  graTO,  2  yards  distant  from  the  pilaster  of 
the  doore,  (by  his  desire)  8  foot  deepe.  About 
26  of  his  old  acquaiotance  at  his  liinerall :  I  my- 
self beingone.  ....  MemoraTidtim.  Sa^- 
ricall  witts  disoblige  whom  thev  converse  with, 
3k.  ;  consequently  make  to  tncroeelTes  many 
enemies  and  few  friends ;  and  this  was  his  man- 
ner and  case.  He  was  of  a  leonine-coloured 
hair,  sanguine,  cholorique,  middle-sized,  strong." 

Should  our  readers  like  to  see  a  sketch 
of  the  aDcestor  of  the  present  Lord  Lans- 
downe  ?  Here  it  is ;  and  it  is  not  every 
aristocratic  family  of  the  present  day  that 
can  trace  descent  from  such  a  man : 

Sir  miliam  Pitty,  (1623— 1687.)— "I  re- 
member there  was  a  great  difference  between  him 
and  one  of  OUrer's  knights  about  1660.  They 
printed  one  against  the  other.  The  knight  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  challenged  Sir  WiUiam  to 
fight  with  him.  Sir  William  is  extremely  short- 
mghted,  and  being  challenged,  it  belonged  to 
him  to  nominate  place  and  weapon.  He  nomi- 
natea  for  the  place  a  dark  cellar,  and  the  weapon 
to  be  a  great  carpenter's  aze.  This  turned  the 
kn^^'s  challenge  into  ridicule,  and  bo  it  came 
to  nooght  He  can  be  an  exceUent  droll  (if  be 
has  a  mind  to  it)  and  will  preach  extempore  in- 
comparably, either  the  Presbyterian  way,  Inde- 
Kndent,  Capuchin  Friar,  or  Jesuite.  ...  He 
th  told  me  that,  whereas  some  men  have  acci- 
dentally come  into  the  way  of  preferment  by 
lying  at  an  inne,  and  there  contracting  an  ac~ 
anaintance,  or  on  the  roade,  as  some  others  bare 
done,  he  never  bad  any  such  like  opportunity, 
bat  hewed  out  his  fortime  himself  Quod  R.  B. 
He  is  a  proper  handsome  man,  measured  six 
foot  high ;  gcK>d  bead  of  brown  haire,  moderately 
turning  up:  iiide  his  picture  as  Dr,  of  Physick. 
His  eies  are  a  kind  of  goose-grey,  but  very 
Bhort-sighted,  and  as  to  aspect  beautdAill,  and 
promise  sweetness  of  nature ;  and  they  do  not 
deceive,  for  he  is  a  marveillous  good-natored 
person.  Eie-browesthick,  dark,  and  Btraight(hor- 
uontall).  His  head  very  Urge,  ^(wcpoKE^xiAof . 
He  was  in  his  youth  slender,  but  since  these 
twenty  yeares  and  more  past  he  grew  veiy 
plump,  so  that  now  (1680)  he  is  ahdofnine  tar- 


A  good  many  of  Anbrey'a  fellow-raem- 
bers  of  the  Royal  Society  fignre  among 
his  sketches.  We  quote  part  of  what  he 
says  oftwo  of  the  most  famous  of  them: 

Eobert  BoyU,  (1826—1691.)—"  He  is  rery 
tall  (about  six  foot  high)  and  Etreight;  verytem- 

Cte  and  vertuouse,  and  frugsJl ;  a  batchelcr ; 
,ieB  a  coach;  sojoumea  at  his  sister's,  the 
Lady  Ranelagh.  Bis  ^eatost  delight  is  chym- 
eatiy.  He  has  at  his  sister's  a  noble  laboratory 
and  Bcvcrall  servants  (prentices  to  him)  to  looke 
to  it  He  is  charitable  to  ingeniouse  men  that 
are  in  want;  and  forei^  chymests  have  had 
large  proofe  of  his  bountie,  for  he  will  not  spare 
for  cost  to  gett  any  rare  secret  At  his  owne 
costs  and  chardges  he  gott  translated  and  print- 
ed the  New  Testament  in  Arabique,  to  send  it 
into  the  Mahumetan  countreys.  He  has  not 
onlv  a  high  renoune  in  England,  but  abroad ; 
and  when  foreigners  come  hither, 'tis  one  of 
their  curiosities  to  make  bim  a  visit." 

floJwi^oofa!,  (1085— 1702.)  .  .  .  "A"  D"' 
1666  .  .  Mr.  Rob,  Boyle  recommended  Mr. 
Hooke  to  he  Curator  of  the  Experiments  of  the 
Royall  Society ;  wherein  he  did  an  admirable 
^ood  worke  to  y"  Commonwealth  of  Learning, 
in  recommending  the  fittest  person  in  the  world 
to  them.  .  .  .  He  is  but  of  middling  stature, 
something  crooked,  pale-faced,  and  his  face  but 
Uttie  belowe,  hut  hia  head  is  lardge ;  his  eie  full 
and  popping,  and  not  quick — a  grey  eie.  He 
has  a  delicate  h.e»A  of  haire,  hromie  and  of  an 
exceUent  moist  curie.  He  is  and  ever  was  very 
temperate  and  moderate  in  dyet,  &c.  As  he  is 
of  prodigious  inventive  head,  so  he  is  a  person 
of  great  vertue  and  goodness.  Now  when  I  have 
aayd  his  inventive  faculty  ia  so  great,  you  can- 
not imagine  his  memory  to  he  excellent;  fbr 
they  are  Uke  two  buckets — as  one  goes  up,  the 
other  goes  doune.  He  is  certainly  the  greatest 
mechanick  this  day  in  the  world.  He  is  (1680) 
a  batchelour,  and,  I  btjieve,  will  never  marie." 

We  might  continue  extracts  of  this  kind, 
and,  we  dare  say,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  readers,  till  We  had  filled  a  great 
many  pages ;  but,  in  an  article  like  this, 
quotation  must  have  its  limits. 

The  other  work  of  Aubrey's  to  which 
we  have  aUudcd  as  being  of  some  interest 
to  the  general  reader  is  his  Miecdlaniea, 
oriransS}^  published  hy  himself  in  1696, 
and  reprinted  twice  since — ^in  1719  and 
1784.  The  work,  as  we  have  said,  is  a 
collection  of  observations  and  anecdotes 
relating  to  the  aopematural  as  manifested 
in  dreams,  apparitions,  eztraordinai?  coin- 
cidences, and  the  like.  Far  more  m  this 
book  than  in  the  Minutes  of  IJives  do  we 
see  the  truth  of  Anthony  Wood's  judg- 
ment of  Aubrey,  that  he  was  "credulous," 
*'  maggottie-headed,"  and  "  sometimes  lit- 
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tie  better  than  crazed."  Still  the  book  is 
an  amusing  one,  and  will  have  its  charms, 
in  these  days,  for  many  readers,  as  a  col- 
lection of  stories  of  a  kind  again  becoming 
popular,  and  even  (if  mesmerism  is  to 
come  to  anything)  possessing  some  small 
grain  of  possible  scientific  value.  The  ob- 
servations and  anecdotes  are  distributed 
under  the  following  heads :  1.  Day-Fh- 
tality,  or  Observations  on  Days  Jjucky 
and  ITnlucky;  2.  Fatalities  of  Families 
and  Places  ;  3.  Ostenta^  or  Portents  ;  4. 
Omens;  6.  Dreams;  6.  Apparitions; 
7.  Siwematwral  Voices;  8.  Supematth 
ral  Impidses  ;  9.  SpiriuKnockings ;  10. 
Blows  Invisihle ;  11.  Prophecies;  12. 
MiraTida,  or  Miracidous  Cures;  13. 
Mdgicky  or  Wizard-craft;  14.  TVanspor- 
tation  by  an  Invisible  Power ;  15.  vis- 
ions in  a  Beryl^  or  Crystal ;  16.  Visions 
without  a  Glass  or  Crystal ;  17.  Converse 
with  Angels  and  Spirits  ;  18.  Corpse-can- 
dles in  Wales ;  19.  Oracles;  20.  FJcstOr 
cy  ;  21.  Glances  of  Love  and  Malice; 
22.  Second-Sighted  Men  in  Scotland,  We 
select  one  or  two  specimens  of  Aubrey's 
stories  and  reflections  under  these  heads. 
After  enumerating  notoriously  unlucky 
days  in  various  months  of  the  year,  Au- 
brey speaks  more  particularly  of  the  veri- 
fication in  his  own  case  of  the  old  adase 
(as  old,  he  says,  as  the  time  of  Henry  VI.) 
that  the  3d  of  November  is  an  ill-omened 
day — "  Scorpius  est  qimUus^  et  tertius  a 
nece  cinctusJ*^ 

'*  I  shall  Uko  particular  notice  here  of  the 
3rd  of  Novemher,  hoth  because  *tis  my  own 
birthday,  and  also  for  that  I  have  observed  some 
remarkable  accidents  to  have  happened  there- 
upon. Gonstantiu8|  the  Emperor,  son  of  Gon- 
stantine  the  Great,  little  inferior  to  his  fa^er, 
a  worthy  warrior  and  good  man,  died  the  8rd  of 
November ;  £x  veteri  ealendario penes  me,^^ 

But  how  about  the  change  of  calendar, 
Mr.  Aubrey  ?  Does  the  ill-luck  shift  itself 
when  the  calendar  is  altered,  so  as  to  be 
always  on  the  same  day  numerically  ?  Or 
does  it  remain  fixed  at  one  point,  despite 
conventional  changes  of  reckoning,  tnns 
vindicating  its  character  as  something  real, 
depending  on  recurring  maleficent  junc- 
tures in  the  total  conditions  of  the  physi- 
cal universe  at  particular  moments  r  As 
Mr.  Aubrey  cannot  answer,  we  will  let 
him  go  on  with  his  observations : 

'*  Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  that 
great  man  and  famous  commander  under  Hemies 


IV.,  v.,  and  VL,  died  this  day  by  a  wound  of  a 
cannon-shot  he  received  at  Orleans.  So  also  did 
Cardinal  Borrhomeo,  famous  for  his  sanctity  of 
life.  Sir  John  Perot,  a  man  very  remarkaUe  in 
his  time,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  son  to  Henry 
Vin.,  and  extremely  like  him,  died  id  the  Tower, 
the  8rd  of  November,  1692  (as  Stow  says ;)  grief 
and  the  fatality  of  the  day  killed  him.  Stow,  in 
his  AnnalSj  says,  anno  1099,  Nov.  8,  as  well  in 
Scotland  as  England,  the  sea  broke  in,  over  the 
banks  of  many  rivers,  drowning  divers  towBS 
and  much  people,  with  an  innumerable  nombtr 
of  oxen  and  sheep ;  at  which  time  the  lands  In 
Kent,  sometime  belonging  to  Earl  GU)dwin,  were 
covered  with  sands  and  drowned,  and  to  this 
day  are  called  Ckxiwin^s  Sands.  I  had  an  estate 
left  me  in  Kent,  of  whidi  between  80  and  40 
acres  was  marsh-land,  very  conveniently  flank* 
ing  its  upland ;  and  in  these  days  this  marsh- 
land was  usually  let  for  four  nobles  an  acre. 
My  £ither  died  1648.  Within  a  year  and  a  hidf 
after  his  decease,  such  changes  and  water-shots 
came  upon  this  marsh-land  by  the  influence  of 
the  sea,  that  it  was  never  worth  one  &rthing  to 
me,  but  very  often  eat  into  the  rents  of  my  up- 
land ;  so  that  I  often  think  this  day,  being  my 
birthday,  hath  the  same  influence  upon  me  that 
it  had  680  years  since  upon  Earl  Qodwin,  and 
others  concerned  in  low-lands.  The  Pariiament 
so  £ital  to  Rome*6  concerns  here  in  Heniy  YIIL^ 
time  began  the.8rd  of  November  ^6  of  his 
reign.)  The  8rd  of  November,  1640,  began  that 
Parliament  so  direfully  fatal  to  England,  in  its 
peace,  its  wealth,  its  religion,  its  gentry,  its  no- 
bility ;  nay,  its  king." 

Most  of  our  readers  must  know  what  it 
is,  in  passing  along  a  street,  suddenly  to 
feel  a  dislike  to  some  house,  standing 
back,  it  may  be,  a  little  from  the  pave- 
ment, and  with  a  small  yard  before  it,  not 
at  all  unrespectable  in  appearance,  but  yet 
disagreeable  or  repulsive — Shaving  a  look 
as  if  some  murder  either  had  been  com- 
mitted in  it  or  would  be  committed  in  it ; 
and  as  if  whoever  lived  in  it  must  be  sul- 
len and  miserable.  Aubrey  had  this  feel- 
ing and  believed  in  "unlucky  booses.^ 
He  gives  instances,  which  we  would  not 
(]^uote  did  we  not  feel  sure  that  the  indica- 
tions of  locality  are  so  vague,  that  no- 
body's property  will  be  damaged  by  oar 
doing  so. 

**  A  handsome  bride-house  on  the  south  side 
of  Clerkenwell  Churchyard  had  been  so  unlucky 
for  at  least  forty  years,  that  it  was  seldom  ten- 
anted ;  and  at  last  nobody  would  venture  to  take 
it  Also  a  handsome  house  in  Holborn  that 
looked  towards  the  fields :  the  tenants  of  it  did 
not  prosper — several;  about  six." 

Aubrey  is  great  on  omens;  bat  we 
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quote  the  following  for  the  sake  of  the  admiral  was  then  at  sea.    She  told  them  that^ 

personal  reminiscence  contained  in  it :  ^c  night  before,  she  had  a  perfect  dream  of  her 

husband,  whom  she  saw  walking  on  the  deck. 

Omens  to  Charles  L  and  Ghmles  IL—''  When  ??^  giving  directions,  and  that  a  bullet  struck 

I  was  a  fipeshman  at  Oxford,  1642,  I  was  wont  ^l^  a™  in<»  *^  «<if.    This  dr^  did  much 

to  go  to  Ohristchurch  to  see  King  Charles  I.  at  a^ompose  her ;  and  wit^n  forjy-eight  hours 

supper;  where  I  once  heard  hhn  say,  *That  as  ^^  received  news  of  the  fight  at  sea,  and  that 

he  was  hawking  in  Scotland,  he  rode  into  the  ^f  husband  was  killed  m  the  very  manner 

quarry,  and  found  the  covey  of  partridges  fall-  foresaid. 


ber,  I  told  this  story  to  my  tutor:  Baidhi,  'That  ^f„il?,uH^f  "^ffA*W^,^T«^iL;^^ 

coviy  was  London.'-Thi  he»l  of  King  Charles  *!°f «  'P*  ^^^  IfSt^ni  T  f^  .f - 

L's  rtaff  did  M  off  at  his  trial:  that  is  com-  ^^^  '«*  ^«  «»"  **  Florence,  to  1^  the 

monly  known—King  Charles  H.  was  crowned  ^8^'  '^^JT  •"*?  ^^  *?*,!"«  "^^  nt   % 

at  the  Teiy  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and  Mercury,  ^f^,^"^^^^  (mistress  of  the  Grand  Duke,) 

Mercury  Seing-^then  in  corde  solU.  As  the  King  ^*  ^^^iy  be«une  so  pubUc  that  it  came  to 

was  at  innerln  Westminster  HaU,  it  thunderei  ^«  »"^tf  'T'  «•"*  ^K"  resolution  to  haye 

»^A  MnA.*^^^  ^..r4^»«»^i»     rru«  «« J«^«„  ^^A  ♦!,«  huu  murdercd.    But  Gaisho  havmg  had  timely 

SlSS?e^^S^    The  camions  and  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  I,^^,^  ^^       ^^    «^^  ^^  ^^^ 

tnunaer  playea  togetner.  English  there,  immediately  left  the  city  without 

acquainting  his  mistress,  and  came  to  England. 

Here  is  a  story  of  an  omen  in  a  private  Whereupon  the  Duke,  being  disappointed  of  his 

fiimily,  and  a  real  warning  to  widows  :  revenge,  fell  upon  his  mistress  in  most  reproach- 
ful language.    She,  on  the  other  side,  resenting 

**  Sir  Walter  Long's  (of  Draycot  in  Wilts)  ^©  sudden  departure  of  her  lover,  of  whom  she 

widow  did  make  a  solemn  promise  to  him  on  his  ^'^  ^^^  passionately  enamored,  killed  hersel£ 

death-bed  that  she  would  not  marry  after  his  A*  ^®  8*°^®  moment  that  she  expired,  she  did 

decease ;  but  not  long  after,  one  Sir Fox,  appear  to  Caisho,  at  his  lodgings  in  London. 

a  very  beautiftil  young  gentleman,  did  win  her  Colonel  Remes  was  then  with  him,  who  saw  her 

love ;    so  that,   notwithstanding   her  promise  *«  ^©U  *s  he— ^ving  him  an  account  of  her 

aforesaid,  she  married  him.    She  married  at  resentments  of  his  ingratitude  to  her  on  leaving 

South- WraxhaD,  where  the  picture  of  Sir  Wal-  her  «>  suddenly,  and  exposing  her  to  the  fury 

ter  hung  over  the  parlor-door,  as  it  doth  now  ^^  ^^  Duke,  not  omitting  her  own  tragical  exit; 

at  Draycot    As  Sh- Fox  led  his  bride  by  adding  withal  that  he  should  be  slain  in  a  duel, 

the  hand  from  the  church  (which  is  near  to  the  which  accordingly  happened.     And  thus  she 

house)  into  the  parlor,  the  string  of  the  picture  appeared  to  him  frequently,   even  when    his 

broke,  and  the  picture  fell  on  her  shoulder  and  younger  brother  (who  afterwards  was  Sur  John) 

cracked  in  the  fall,  (it  was  painted  on  wood,  as  ^^  i^  ^^  with  him.     As  often  as  she  did  ap- 

the  fiwhion  was  in  those  days.)    This  made  her  V^y  ^^  wo^d  cry  out  with  great  shriekings 

ladyship  reflect  on  her  promise,  and  drew  some  *"<i  tremblmgs  of  bodv,  as  angmsh  of  mind, 

tears  from  her  eyes."  saying,  '  0  God,  here  she  comes,  she  comes:' 

and  at  this  rate  she  appeared  till  he  was  killed. 

^..      ,     ,         ^  ^.        1.  1,  t        vx^i    1-  X  L  She  appeared  to  him  the  morning  before  he  was 

Our  last  quotation  shaU  be  a  little  batch,  ^^^    go^^  ^f  m^  acquamtance  have  told  me 

iHider  diflTerent  heads.  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  beautiftd  men  in 

England,  and  very  valiant,  but  proud  and  blood- 

"2>r«ww*. — *  My  Lady  Seymour  dreamt  that  thirsty.    This  story  was  so  common  that  King 

she  found  a  nest  with  nine  finches  in  it    And  Charles  I.  sent  for  Caisho  Burroughes's  father, 

so  many  children  she  had  by  the  Earl  of  Win-  whom  he  examined  as  to  Hie  truth  of  the  matter ; 

chilaea,  whose  name  is  Finch.'    [One  of  the  who  did  (together  with  Colonel  Remes)  aver  the 

neatest  Httie  dreams  we  ever  heard!]     *When  matter  of  hct  to  be  true,  so  that  the  King 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  at  Paris,  about  1671,  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  send  to  Florence 

he  was  ill  and  feverish,  and  had  a  pain  in  his  to  inquire  at  what  time  the  unhappy  lady  killed 

reins.     He  sent  for  a  physician,  who  advised  herself.    It  was  found  to  be  the  very  minute 

him  to  let  blood,  thinking  he  had  a  pleurisy ;  that  she  first  appeared  to  Caisho.    This  relation 

but  bleeding  much  disagreeing  with  his  consti-  I  had  from  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Monson,  who 

tution,  he  would  defer  it  a  &y  loneer.    That  had  it  from  Sir  john^  own  mouth,  brother  to 

night  he  dreamt  that  he  was  in  a  pkce  where  Caisho ;  he  had  also  the  same  account  from  his 

palm-trees  grew,  (suppose  Egypt,)  and  that  a  own  father,  who  was  ultimately  acquainted  with 

woman  in  a  romantic  habit  reached  him  dates,  old  Sir  John  Burroughes  and  both  his  sons,  and 

The  next  day  he  sent  for  dates,  which  cured  says,  as  often  as  Caisho  related  this,  he  wept 

him  of  the  pain  in  his  reins. — William  Penn,  bitterly.' 

proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  told  me  that  he  went  ^^Bemarhable  Behavwr  of  an  Apparitum  near 

with  his  mother  on  a  visit  to  Admiral  Dean's  Cirenc^ater,-^^  Axmo  1670,  not  far  from  Ciren- 

wife,  who  lived  then  in  Petty  France.    The  cester,  was  an  apparition.    Beings  demanded 
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whether  a  good  Bpirit  or  a  bad,  returned  no  | 
answer,  but  disappeared  with  a  curiousperfume 
and  a  most  melodious  twang.    Mr.  W.  Lilly 
belieyes  it  was  a  fairy.* 

^^Supernatural  Impulses, — 'Oliver  Cromwell 
h«d  certainly  this  amatus.  One  that  I  know 
that  was  at  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  told  me  that 
Oliver  was  carried  on  with  a  divine  impulse:  he 
did  laugh  so  excessively  as  if  he  had  been  drunk ; 
ills  eyes  sparkled  with  spirits.  He  obtained  a 
great  victory;  but  the  action  was  said  to  be 
contrary  to  human  prudence.  The  same  fit  of 
laughter  seized  Oliver  Cromwell  just  before  the 
Battle  of  Naseby ;  as  a  kinsman  of  mine,  and  a 
great  favorite  of  his,  Colonel  J.  P.,  then  present^ 
testified.' " 

From  these  samples  (and  there  is  an 
:il)undance  more  of  the  same  sort,  some  of 
which  being  accompanied  by  detailed  au- 


thentications and  affidavits,  might  be  nae- 
ful  to  our  modem  collectors)  it  will  be 
seen  that  Aubrey's  Miscellanies  are  by  no 
means  so  valuable  as  hisJLives.  This  being 
the  cajBe,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  of 
the  Miscellanies  that  we  are  promised  a 
new  edition  by  a  London  puDlisher.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Z,ives  would  be  fyr 
more  welcome.  Why  does  not  some  Ox- 
ford man  give  us  such  an  edition,  in  which 
all  the  matter  of  the  MS.  shoidd  be  more 
comjpletely  and  literally  presented  to  the 
pubhc  than  in  the  edition  of  1618,  together 
with  such  notes  as  might  be  necessary, 
and  such  additional  material  respectinff 
Aubrey's  own  life,  as  can  be  procured? 
Not  only  is  the  edition  of  1813  very  fiuiltj, 
it  is  also  very  scarce. 


*  m*    *m  »• 


From    Dickens's    Uoasahold    Words. 
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Op  all  the  minerals  that  we  eat,  none 
ean  claim  so  high  a  place  in  science,  history, 
and  literature,  as  conunon  salt.  The  only 
mineral  which  we  habitually  consume  in 
its  raw  state :  which  is  universally  found 
in  our  food  and  in  our  frame :  which  is 
eagerly  consumed  by  all  nations,  and  in 
all  ages :  enthusiastically  lauded ;  blindly 
assailed:  which  is  a  preservative  of  health, 
yet  perhaps  not  unproductive  of  disease : 
held  sacred  in  every  religion :  potent  over 
life  before  man  existed:  as  potent,  and 
more  honored,  since  man  was  created. 

It  was  in  those  petrified  leaves  which 
now  display,  in  stony  characters,  the  re- 
corded history  of  earliest  geologic  ages, 
that  die  first  lines  of  the  Biography  of 
Salt  were  written.  For,  many  thousand 
years  before  man  was  created,  the  tolera- 
tion of  salt  was  the  tenure  by  which  plants 
and  animals  held  their  existence.  The  earth 
was  covered  with  salt  waters,  and  the  air 
was  impregnated  with  salt  yapors.  The 
endurance  of  salt  was  the  law  and  con- 


dition of  the  existence  of  every  living 
thing.  Plants  and  animals,  strange  forms 
aad  monstrous,  all  had  to  swallow  thdr 
dose  of  salt.  A  ridiculous  image  presents 
itself  to  our  mind  of  a  squeamish  plemo- 
saurus,  or  a  fastidious  dinotherium  pulHnff 
a  lon^  face  over  the  nauseous  mouthftX 
But  there  was  no  help ;  they  must  thriye 
on  it,  or  perish  by  it ;  it  was  their  daily 
food.  And,  when  Nature  was  partly  freed 
from  this  thraldom :  when  the  seas  sab* 
sided,  and  the  face  of  the  dry  land  ^>> 
peared,  and  man  and  salt  were  omulta- 
neously  deposited  on  it,  salt  lost  none  of 
its  importance.  It  was  not  only  that  salt 
stiU  swayed  the  seas,  and  that  the  teeming 
vegetation  and  crowded  life  of  those  mighty 
waters  were  modified  by  salt  as  thej 
are  now — so  subject  to  its  influence,  thi^ 
they  must  have  salt  daily  and  hourly  or 
they  die ;  but  man  began  to  seek  for  the 
salt  deposited  on  the  earth.  In  the  earliest 
divine  record  of  man's  history,  salt  playa 
a  foremost  part.    Read,  for  instance,  thial 
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sacred  ordinance  which  commands  the  ad- 
dition of  salt  to  every  offering  and  oblation. 
A  Talmudic  fkatasy  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
mentator Rabbi  Shelomo    exists,   which 
may  be  transformed  into  a  graceM  fable. 
When,  at  the  creation,  the  waters  below, 
now  called  the  seas,  he  gravely  narrates, 
were  banished  to  this  gloomy  earth,  they 
repined  at  the  happiness  of  those  celestial 
waters  which  were  spread  out  above  the 
firmament,  destined  to  flow  through  eter- 
nal fields  of  amaranth,  in  rhythm  with  the 
choiring  of  angelic  voices,  and  privileged 
to  waft  seraphic  harmony  to  tne  foot  of 
the  throne  of  glory.  In  grace,  it  was  pro- 
mised to  them,  that  they  should  be  per- 
petually employed  in  God's  service,  and 
offered  in  all  offerings  and  sacrifices.  Hence 
the  Mosaic  ordinance.    It  may  be  that,  in 
the  sad  moans  of  the  restless  waves,  we 
hear  their  lament  for  earthly  exile ;  but 
who  doubts  that  they,  in  common  with  all 
Creation,  are  continually  performing  God's 
work,  and  in  this  are  made  happy  ?  Often 
again  salt  appears  in  the  Sacred  Volume 
as  the  emblem  of  eternity;  of  repentance; 
of  reconciliation,  and  of  wisdom.     Numa 
among  the  Etruscans,  Pythagoras  among 
the  Greeks,  repeated  the  precept  of  Moses. 
"Do  not  speak  of  Deity  without  fire;  nor 
sacrifice  without  salt."    Pythagoras  calls 
it  "  a  substance  dear  to  the  gods :"  Homer 
calls  it  "  divine ;"  and  Plutarch  says  "  di- 
vine indeed;  because  it  symbolises  the 
soul,  which  is  of  divine  nature,  and  pre- 
serves the  body  from  dissolution  whilst  it 
there  resides,  as  salt  preserves  flesh  from 
putrefaction."    Salt  has  always  been,  and 
IS  now  amongst  the  Arabs,  the  emblem  of 
hospitality.    It  figures  largely  in  eastern 
story.     A  thie^  for  instance,  entering  an 
Aran  tent  by  night,  when  the  master  is 
asleep,  seizes  some    food    and    becomes 
aware  of  the  flavor  of  salt;  bound  in- 
voluntarily by  the  laws  of  hospitality,  he 
withdraws  without  carrying  out  his  feloni- 
ous intention.     In  the  story  of  the  Forty 
Thieves,  the  chief  robber  who  enters  the 
house  of  Morgiana's  master  on  a  &lse 
pretense,  is  enjoined  to  make  such  excuses, 
whenever  his  host  offers  him  salt,  as  will 
enable  him  to  refuse  partaking  of  it  with- 
out suspicion. 

In  our  time  not  only  is  salt  mixed  with 
all  our  food : 

For  cooks  would  deem't  a  grievous  &ult 
Were  viands  eaten  without  sali^ 

0 

but  the  salt-cellar  has  become  a  never- 


failing  appendage  to  our  table.  In  Eng- 
land the  amount  of  salt  consumed  gives 
twentjr  pounds  per  annum  to  each  indivi- 
dual: m  France  the  average  rangesat  about 
fifteen  pounds;  but,  in  some  countries, 
the  love  of  salt  amounts  to  a  passion.  In 
Abyssinia,  every  man  carries  a  lump  of 
salt;  and^  when  he  meets  a  friend,  he 
^ves  it  to  him  to  lick :  his  friend  retum- 
mg  the  compliment  with  all  the  grace  of 
which  anAbyssinian  dandy,  butter-anointed 
to  his  head,  is  capable.  The  little  children 
beg  for  it  as  for  sugar.  In  India,  when 
the  gabelle,  or  salt-tax,  made  it  penal  fi^r 
the  natives  to  go  down  on  their  Imees  and 
lick  the  salt  stones,  the  enactment  pr<»- 
duced  insurrection.  In  France  the  salt 
duties  were  so  often  violated,  that  in  one 
jrear,  four  thousand  persons  were  thrown 
mto  prison  for  the  onence.  Tet  the  sea  is 
frill  of  salt,  and  the  sea  is  m^de  for  all. 
Animals  love  salt  not  less  than  man.  Cows 
in  pasture  lick  it  up  with  avidity,  so  also 
horses  and  most  other  animals.  The  salt- 
licks of  America  bear  the  name  of  Bigbone 
Licks ;  for  here  are  found  great  heaps  of 
bones ;  relics  of  the  Pre-Adamite  inhabit- 
ants of  £arth ;  uncouth  monsters  who 
came  floundering  down  in  search  of  salt, 
and  sank  there  impacted  in  the  mud,  never 
to  rise  again. 

We  may  question  those  learned  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  animal  and  human  frame, 
if  we  would  learn  the  secret  of  this  strange 
yearning  after  salt  which  ages  have  not 
diminished,  nor  civilisation  annihilated. 
Salt  occurs  in  every  part  of  the  human 
body.  It  is  organised  in  the  solids,  and 
dissolved  in  the  fluids ;  it  creeps  into  every 
comer  of  the  frame,  and  plays  a  part  in  aU 
the  complicated  processes  of  life,  without 
which  the  machinery  would  be  arrested  in 
its  operation.  Thus,  all  our  nutritive  food 
consists  either  of  fibrin,  albumen,  or 
casein ;  and  neither  of  these  could  be  aa- 
similated,  and  used  in  building  up  the 
flesh  that  walls  about  our  life,  unless  salt 
were  present:  neither  being  soluble  ex- 
cept in  a  saHne  fluid*  Salt  constitutes  a 
fifth  part  of  the  ash  of  muscle,  and  a  tenth 
part  of  the  ash  of  cartilage :  it  supplies  the 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice :  it  so  essentiallY 
helps  assimimtion,  that  its  absence  would 
create  a  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the 
effete  materials  of  the  frame.  The  relative 
amount  of  salt  in  the  body  is  incapable  of 
great  alteration ;  for  there  ajmears  to  be 
a  special  sense  which  provides  for  the 
necessary  dilution  of  salt  with  water.  Thie 
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is  the  sense  of  thirst,  which  wakes  up 
within  us  when  we  have  thrown  too  much 
salt  into  the  circulation,  and  plagues  and 
torments  us;  calling  for  water — more 
water  I 

Suppose,  then,  salt  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  food  of  man  or  animal.  Would  they 
suffer  ?  There  are  not  wanting  doctors, 
both  in  physic  and  philosophy,  who  main- 
tain that,  without  salt  we  could  no  more 
live  than  without  bread :  and  the  learned 
have  not  failed  to  note  that  malach,  the 
Hebrew  expression  for  salt  is  anagram  of 
lacham — bread.  Indeed,  salt  pervades  all 
organic  structures  so  intimately,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  exclude  it  from  our  diet. 
But  salt  has  been  disused  as  far  as  possible 
by  some  inland  tribes.  Homer,  who  inter- 
ested himself  in  this  investigation,  notes 
that  the  £peirots  ate  no  salt ;  the  Bathurst 
tribd^  of  savages  are  almost  the  onlv  other 
known  instances  of  like  want  of  taste. 
There  exist,  however,  in  societv  some  few 
human  anomalies  who  abstain  n'om  salt  to 
a  certain  extent ;  and  gloomy  enough  their 
gastronomic  soids  must  be ;  for  salt  is,  in 
the  material  world,  what  the  affections 
are  in  the  moral  world — a  zest  and  relish, 
without  which  life  would  be  tasteless  and 
insipid.  The  deprivation  of  salt  was  a 
pumshment  among  the  Persians,  Dutch, 
and  Russians.  The  prisoner  condenmed 
to  it  suffered  from  fevers,  and  diseases  of 
a  low  type.  They  fell  victims  to  parasites. 
Dr.  Leitch  lately  observed  some  of  the 
diseases  engendered  by  a  diet  devoid  of 
salt  among  the  state  prisoners  of  Russia. 

Elder  writers  are  enthusiastic  in  praise 
of  salt.  "  Common  salt,"  says  Schroeder, 
"  is  affirmed  by  the  Monk  Basilius,  to  be 
the  most  delicious  of  all  condiments,  and 
the  most  wholesome.  It  warms,  dries, 
cleanses,  dissolves,  astringes,  destroys  the 
superfluities,  penetrates,  digests,  resists 
poisons  and  putrefiwstions."  "  An  antient 
Fhysician"  told  that  excellent  philosopher, 
Mr.  Boyle,  that  besides  his  ardent  prayers 
to  God,  and  a  very  regular  diet,  his 
constant  antidote  against  the  plague  was 
only  to  take  every  morning  a  little  sea-salt 
in  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  fair  water,  which 
kept  his  blood  soluble  without  weakening 
him.  More  modem  physicians  have  put 
faith  in  salt  and  brandy  as  an  antidote 
against  that  plague  of  our  later  days — 
cholera.  Salt-water  frictions  daily  advance 
into  greater  vogue :  as  Mr.  Meinig  with 
"  Daphne  Sal  Marinum,"  will  testify.  We 
know,  too,  how  great  is  the  efficacy  of 


salt-water  and  sea-breezes  in  repairing  the 
ravages  of  a  London  season  upon  the 
charms  of  rustic  Phillis,  or  restoring  the 
shattered  health  of  poor  worn-out  valetu- 
dinarian Lothario. 

The  inmates  of  Margate  Infirmary  can 
tell  a  yet  happier  tale  of  the  beneficence 
of  these  salt-breezes.  They  can  tell  of 
lingering  diseases  fortunately  ended;  of 
long  convalescence  speedily  consummated 
by  cure.  Many  the  life  which  seemed 
gradually  ebbing  away  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  London  hospital,  that  these  briny 
vapors  have  called  back  and  fortified,  and 
cheered  with  long  years  of  health.  Salt 
plays  here  the  part  of  a  good  ftdry ;  it 
makes  of  this  infirmary  a  sort  of  healing 
heaven  for  the  bodilv  sick.  The  London 
hospitals  afford  a  remge  to  a  maimed  or 
diseased  bein^  who  has  made  no  progress 
towards  health,  while  he  had  been  doomed 
to  remain  in  his  own  home,  in  the  thick 
stagnant  atmosphere  of  a  room,  crowded 
perhaps  by  three  generations,  and  to  wear 
out  a  wretched  life  amidst  dirt  and  disease. 
Airy  wards,  good  diet,  skilful  and  tender 
treatment,  fan  the  flickering  spark  into  a 
feeble  flame ;  but  still  he  hes  there  pale, 
sallow,  with  thin  lips  and  sunken  eyes; 
and  as  month  after  month  rolls  on,  the 
rapid  hours  that  found  him  so  weak  and 
worn,  leave  no  healing  trace  upon  his  thin 
brow.  But  a  vacancy  occurs  at  the  Mar- 
gate Sea-bathing  Infirmary,  and  he  is  trans- 
ported to  the  atmosphere  which  the  salt^ 
breezes  have  purified  and  blessed  with 
healing  power.  Little  other  medicine  does 
he  need  than  the  fresh  breeze  and  the 
pleasant  vapor  of  the  sea:  than  baths 
and  invigorating  exercise.  By  these,  the 
poor  victim  who  lay  so  long  upon  the  altar 
of  Death — who  seemed  for  months  to  be 
within  his  very  clutches — is  rescued.  Death 
dallied  with  him ;  and,  seeing  him  weak 
and  powerless,  delayed  to  slay  this  miser- 
able captive,  while  so  many  that  were 
young  and  fair,  and  eager  to  escape,  await- 
ed the  stroke  of  his  sweeping  scythe.  But 
he  loses  his  victim  by  the  virtues  of  salt. 
It  is  when  I  contemplate  salt  from  this 
stand-point,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
unfit  subject  for  all  the  extravagant  lauda- 
tions which  mystics  and  philosophers  have 
lavished  upon  it.  I,  too,  am  ready  to  call 
it  divine  and  blessed,  a  fiflh  element,  the 
most  precious  gift  of  Heaven. 

The  Pythagoreans  held  the  sea  to  be  a 
separate  element,  in  addition  to  fire,  air, 
and  water,  on  account  of  the  salt  which  it 
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contains.  Euripides  poetically  designates 
the  ocean  as  the  salt  tears  of  §atum.  The 
sea  is  still  the  chief  source  of  the  salt 
which  we  use.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  millions  of  square  miles  of 
sea ;  each  gallon  of  its  water  containing 
forty  per  cent  of  salt.  The  whole  mass 
therefore  amounts  to  six  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-one  biUions  of  tons ;  so 
that,  if  the  sea  were  evaporated  and  the 
salt  crystallised,  the  latter  would  form  a 
layer  seven  hundred  feet  thick  over  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  two  thousand  feet 
thick  over  the  solid  land  of  the  earth.  But 
we  draw  largely  for  our  salt  upon  the 
masses  deposited  upon  the  earth  in  early 
ages.  These  occupy  various  positions. 
In  one  place  salt  is  buried  in  cavernous 
mines,  which  its  beauty  glorifies;  in 
another,  it  covers  the  surface  of  the  land 
with  a  silvery  efflorescence.  The  largest 
and  most  celebrated  salt-mine — that  of 
Wielickza,  in  GaUicia,  possesses  a  bed  of 
salt  extending  four  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  and  has  a  thickness  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  feet.  Salt  here  too  retains 
its  sacred  relations.  Cunigunda — ^pious 
princess— drew  down  the  knowledge  of  the 
locality  of  this  mine  by  her  prayers.  A 
ring  which  she  threw  into  a  salt  spring  in 
Hungary  was  found  in  these  mines.  The 
miracle  attested  her  claim  to  their  dis- 
covery. The  accounts  of  the  salt-plains  of 
Abyssinia  are  shrouded  in  mystery.  The 
heat  there,  is  so  great,  that  by  day  no 
mortal  can  endure  it.  During  those  hours 
the  merchants  hide  themselves  beneath 
sheltering  rocks ;  when  the  moon  rises  and 
they  come  forth  from  the  crevices,  the 
whole  plain  lies  before  them  white  with 
salt,  glistening  like  silver  in  the  pale  moon- 
beams. They  fill  their  sacks,  but  not  with- 
out danger;  for,  says  tradition,  in  the 
fissures  and  cavities  of  the  rocks  lurk 
demons,  who  entice  travellers  to  their 
destruction,  calling  them  by  name,  and 
feigning  to  be  old  acquaintances.  The 
sacred  thirst  for  ^old  urges  them  on ;  and 
trembling,  they  traverse  the  plain,  guided 
by  pillars  of  salt,  spectral  sign-posts,  stand- 
ing like  tall  white  ghosts,  left  mourning  in 
the  wilderness,  like  the  wife  of  Lot.  Salt- 
springs  such  as  we  have  at  Droitwich  and 
Kantwich  afibrd  capital  table-salt.  Those 
of  Sicily  are  celebrated;  their  origin  is 
stated  thus :  In  eleven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  an  earthquake  rent  the  ground,  des- 
troying fifteen  thousand  commoners  and 
a  bishop.   Towns  and  castles  were  shaken 


to  pieces;  and,  at  Syracuse,  a  fountain 
lost  its  sweetness,  and  became  salt.  It 
would  appear  that  the  bishop  was  trans- 
lated to  another  sea,  and,  let  us  hope  that 
he  was  benefited  by  translation. 

This  salt,  so  widely  spread  over  earth 
and  sea,  pervades  also  the  whole  animal 
and  vegetable  creation ;  "  and  indeed," 
says  the  illustrious  Zohar,  ^^  since  the  great 
God  makes  nothing  in  vain,  surely  salt 
must  serve  some  great  use."  But  if  sages 
and  physicians  have  glorified  it  as  a  pana- 
cea, a  modem  knight-errant  has  assailed  it 
as  a  poison.  Having  heard  the  blast  of 
their  wide-mouthed  trumpets,  we  may  be 
diverted  by  the  squeak  of  his  shrill  whistle. 
Salt,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Howard,  is 
the  source  oi  all  our  misery  and  all  our 
woes.  The  salt-box  is  that  vase  of  Pan- 
dora, from  which  sprang  the  cohorts  of 
sin  and  disease.  When  man  was  placed 
in  paradise,  it  was  ordained,  say  the  anti- 
salt  philosophers,  that  he  should  feed  on 
earth ;  yet  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  vegetable  creation.  It  was  the  primal 
sin  of  Adam  that  he  ate  raw  salt,  passing 
over  the  plant  through  whose  intermedia- 
tion the  earth  converts  its  own  substance 
into  a  state  fitted  for  the  nourishment  of 
animated  beings.  Salt  was  the  forbidden 
fruit :  it  cost  man  the  loss  of  paradise : 
since  then  it  has  been  his  earthly  curse. 
"The  operation  of  this  crude  mineral  sub- 
stance, which  has  not  been  softened  and 
rendered  mild  by  passing  through  the 
vegetable  state,  is  most  certainly  mtal  to 
the  combustion  of  the  vital  flame."  A 
fertile  source  of  disease,  it  is  said,  by  these 
authorities,  to  be  denounced  in  nidden 
terms  in  the  Bible.  The  eating  swine-flesh 
an  abomination  so  emphatically  forbidden 
in  Isaiah,  is  swine-flesh  and  salt.  It  was 
against  pickled  pork  that  the  prophet  di- 
rected his  denunciation;  and  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  learned  doctors  proclaims 
to  the  whole  nation  of  Hebrews  that  they 
may  eat  freely  of  pork — roasted,  boiled,  or 
fried — so  that  they  abstain  from  bacon  and 
ham. 

No  absurdity  is  so  monstrous  but  that 
some  throats  have  capacity  to  swallow  it. 
Even  Dr.  Howard  had  his  followers.  How 
Pliny,  and  Plato,  and  Blaise  de  Vigeueres, 
would  have  held  up  hands  of  horror  and 
affright  at  this  unholy  heresy !  The  whole 
experience  of  ages,  and  collective  wisdom 
of  nations,  stand  opposed  to  the  mad  de- 
nunciation. So  fi^r  is  salt  from  being  use- 
less, that  man  and  animals  have  from  the 
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earliest  times  sought  it  with  incredible 
pains  and  devoured  it  with  marvellous 
avidity,  Its  use  has  been  held  to  be  a 
privilege  essential  to  pleasure  and  to  health : 
its  deprivation,  a  punishment  productive 
of  pain  and  disease.  Its  uses  in  the  econ- 
omy are  manifold  and  important.  With- 
out it  there  would  be  no  assimilation  of 
food,  no  formation  of  gastric  juice.  Nutri- 
tion would  cease :  life  would  languish,  and 
utterly  waste.    Salt,  moreover,  would  ap- 


pear to  ward  off  low  forms  of  fever.  It 
deals  death  to  parasite  growth.  So  &r  is 
it  from  being  unholy,  that,  since  the  birth 
of  revealed  religion,  its  history  has  been 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  ceremonial 
rites,  and  as  Elisha  healed  with  it  the 
waters  of  Jericho,  so  it  found  a  place  in 
the  modem  rite  of  baptism.  Sole,  saiih 
the  proverb,  et  sale  nihil  sanctius  et  utilias: 
Nouiing  is  more  holy  or  more  useful  than 
the  sun  and  salt. 


*  ^ «   t  ^  »■ 
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The  Modem  Athens  must  have  been 
looking  its  very  worst  during  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's last  visit,  if  we  may  judge  from 
some  lines  in  a  charming  little  poem — one 
of  those  appended  to  Maud — which  con- 
vey a  decidedly  gloomy  and  unfavorable 
impression  of  that  city  during  the  plea- 
santest  months  of  the  year.  Mr.  Tenny- 
son tells  us  that  one  solitary  evening  he 
found  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  he 
was  turning  over,  a  flower  which  he  had 
plucked  in  Italy ;  and  the  sight  of  it 
carried  him  away  to  the  gemal  cHme 
where  it  grew : 

And  I  forgot  the  clouded  Forth, 
The  gloom  that  saddens  heaven  and  earth  : 
The  bitter  east,  the  misty  summer, 
And  gray  metropolis  of  the  North. 

No  doubt  there  are  summer  days  when 
this  description  is  as  true  as  it  is  suggest- 
ive ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Edinburgh  has 
always  appeared  to  us  as  being  in  early 
summer  one  of  the  most  cheerful-looking 
of  British  cities.  Never  was  there  a 
great  city  where  the  country  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  the  town.  Fresh  green 
gardens,  of  no  stinted  expanse  or  niggard 
growth,  meet  one  everywhere,  the  bright 
verdure  of  the  young  leaves  looking  the 
brighter  for  the  contrast  with  the  smoke- 
blackened    branches    they    spring  from. 


And  while  in  the  streets  of  most  large 
towns  there  is  no  horizon  save  the  dose- 
hemming  one  of  darkened  walls  and 
chimney-tops,  and  one's  only  glimpse  of 
nature  must  be  had  by  looking  rignt  up 
at  the  firmament  overhead ;  in  Edinbargn 
through  every  opening  we  can  see  that 
the  works  of  man  are  sentinelled  and 
overshadowed  by  those  of  nature;  we 
have  glimpses  of  bright  blue  sea  sur- 
roundmg  me  city  on  two  sides,  at  tibe 
distance  of  only  a  mile  or  two ;  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Calton  Hill  and  the  Castle 
Rock,  so  intensely  green ;  of  the  misty 
hills  of  Fife  and  East  Lothian  away  over 
the  waters ;  and  of  the  grim  hill  that 
watched  Holyrood  when  its  galleries  were 
gay  with  royalty  and  beauty,  and  has 
witnessed  its  desertion  and  delay. 

As  the  days  lengthen  towards  the  dose 
of  May,  and  the  foliage  grows  thicker  in 
the  Princes  street  and  Queen  street  gar- 
dens, an  unusual  influx  of  black  coats  and 
white  neckcloths  announces  the  season 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Convocation,  the  supreme  legislative  and 
judicial  court  of  the  Kirk,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  ecclesiastics  of  Scotland  have  chosen 
for  their  meeting  literally  the  ^^  season 
atween  June  and  May,"  twelve  days  di- 
vided  between  the  latest  of  May  and  the 
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earliest  of  June.  It  is  a  time  of  those 
delightfol  long  twilights  which  Scotland 
ffflins  over  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
hnd,  by  some  six  or  seven  degrees  of 
latitude  fitrther  towards  the  north.  By 
the  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth  of  May 
the  streets  swarm  with  clergymen  of  every 
possible  diversity  of  appearance,  and  from 
every  comer  of  Scotland:  old  college 
friends,  who  had  parted  as  striplmgs,  meet 
again  as  responsible  fathers  of  families ; 
at  the  railway  stations  we  are  constantly 
being  run  against  by  men  with  white 
stocks  and  large  portmanteaus ;  the  lodg- 
ing-houses are  crammed  with  them;  not 
only  does  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk  meet  at  this  time,  but  also  that  of 
the  "Free  Church,"  which  has  closely 
copied  the  organization  of  the  national 
establishment :  there  are  more  clergymen, 
for  the  time,  in  Edinburgh  than  there  are 
priests  in  Rome. 

The  tourist  or  visitor  from  the  south, 
who  has  sauntered  along  that  unrivalled 
Princes  street,  must  have  observed,  high 
up  on  the  Castle  Rock,  a  little  way  down 
the  slope  towards  Holyrood,  a  noble  spire, 
of,  we  believe,  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  in  its  design  not 
imworthy  of  Pugin.  That  spire  marks  the 
position  of  "  The  Assembly  Hall,"  a  hand- 
some Gothic  building,  which  was  erected 
at  a  vast  expense  for  the  use  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
Qsed  as  a  church  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  It  stands  in  the  heart  of  the 
Old  Town,  amid  black  houses  of  enor- 
mous height.  There  would  seem  to  be 
some  ecclesiastical  gravitatioii  to  the  spot, 
for  we  counted  four  or  five  places  of  wor- 
ship within  thirty  yards  of  the  Assembly 
Hall; — a  parish  church,  an  episcopal  cha- 
pel, and  a  Free  Kirk,  the  latter  crowded 
every  Sunday  by  the  admirers  of  Dr. 
Guthrie.  A  little  way  down  the  High  street 
stands  the  cathedral  or  High  Church  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  pursuing  our  way  down 
the  same  street,  which  grows  always  dir- 
tier and  more  odoriferous  as  we  advance, 
we  arrive  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  sur- 
rounded by  numbers  of  the  most  wretch- 
ed abodes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Its  pow- 
ers are  something  like  those  of  the  House 
of  Lords — at  once  legislative  and  judicial. 
It  legislates  absolutely  in  all  matters 
purely  spiritual.  It  posse;ises  absolute 
power  to  order  the  clergy  in  all  ecclesias- 


tical matters;  and  as  a  court  of  justice, 
it  has  the  power  to  inflict  every  degree  of 
punishment  upon  clergymen,  from  censure 
or  temporary  suspension  from  duty,  up 
to  deposition  from  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  and  deprivation  of  their  bene- 
fices. Also  in  any  case  where  the  people 
of  a  parish  bring  forward  objections  to 
the  minister  presented  by  tne  patron, 
the  General  Assembly  decides  in  the  last 
instance  whether  these  objections  have 
been  supported  by  sufficient  evidence, 
and  whether  they  are  such  as  ought  to 
prevent  the  induction  of  the  "  presentee" 
to  the  living. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  members,  of 
whom  rather  more  than  two  hundred  are 
clergyman.  It  is  a  representative  body, 
made  up  of  lay  and  clerical  delegates 
from  each  presbytery,  and  of  delegates 
from  the  universities  and  royal  burghs. 
The  delegates  from  each  presbytery  are 
elected  annually,  one  minister  being  sent 
for  every  five  parishes,  and  one  lay  elder 
for  every  two  ministers.  In  presbyteries 
where  the  clergy  like  attentung  the  As- 
sembly, each  minbter  has  thus  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  a  member  of  it  only  once 
in  five  years;  but  the  same  lay  elders, 
who  are  generally  noblemen,  or  gentle- 
men of  good  position,  are  sent  every 
year.  The  representatives  of  the  univer- 
sities and  burghs  are  also,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  year  after  year.  We  have 
neard  of  one  venerable  and  excellent 
elder  who  has  been  a  member  of  every 
Assembly  for  the  last  fifty-eight  years. 
It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  members 
who  are  present  every  year,  acquire  an 
acquaintance  with  forms  and  proceedings 
which  enables  them  to  take  a  much  more 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  As- 
sembly than  is  possible  for  members  who 
come  up  only  once  in  four  or  five  years. 

The  Queen  is  represented  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Assembly  by  a  High  Com- 
missioner,, almost  always  a  Scotch  noble- 
man. He  is  addressed  as  "  Your  Grace" 
during  his  fortnight  of  vice-royalty ;  the 
national  anthem  is  played  wherever  he 
goes,  and  the  streets  are  pervaded  by  his 
footmen  in  royal  liveries.  The  day  before 
that  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  he  takes  up  his  quar- 
ters at  Holyrood,  where  he  maintains  some 
faint  echo  of  its  old  royal  times.  He  is  al- 
lowed £2000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
position,  but  it  is  well  known  that  several 
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Commissioners  who  did  things  in  truly  royal 
style  have  spent  some  thousand  pounds 
additional  during  their  few  days  of  office. 
Heralds,  pursuivants,  beef-eaters,  pages, 
and  attendants  without  number,  throng 
the  courts  of  Holyrood  and  the  precincts 
of  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  romish  a 
cheap  and  highly-appreciated  exhibition 
to  the  ragged  urchms  of  the  Canongate. 
It  is  a  curious  position  that  the  ConmiiB- 
sioner  holds  in  the  meetings  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Representing  his  royal  mistress,  he  is 
present  to  signify  the  protection  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  State  afforded  to  the  Church, 
but  he  is  permitted  to  take  no  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  a  church  which  acknow- 
ledges no  temporal  head.  He  is  present, 
but  not  in  any  way  assisting  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  observing,  but  not  interfering. 
It  is  understood  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances he  might  interfere,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  define  these 
circumstances.  Once,  in  the  stormy 
days  before  the  secession  of  1843,  the 
Commissioner  was  appealed  to,  but  he 
took  care  to  make  a  general  reply,  which 
siffnified  nothing  whatever. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  day  appointed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  has  come 
at  last.  It  is  ushered  in  with  a  great 
ringmg  of  bells,  and  his  Grace  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner — ^we  give  him  all  his 
honors — ^holds  his  first  levee.  By  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  great  crowds  are 
thronging  the  usually  quiet  precincts  of 
Holyrood.  Going  with  the  crowd,  we 
are  carried  up  stairs  to  the  picture-gallery, 
a  long  and  narrow  chamber,  of  antioue 
aspect,  hunff  round  with  faded  portraits. 
The  levee  is  very  numerously  attended. 
Members  of  Assembly,  magistrates,  j  udges 
and  barristers,  military  men,  —  in  short, 
every  person  of  the  least  standing  in  Ed- 
inburgh and  its  neighborhood — ^all  go  to 
pay  their  devoirs  to  the  representative  of 
royalty.  Court-dresses  are  rarely  seen. 
The  Commissioner  at  the  recent  Assembly 
was  Lord  Belhaven,  who  has  been  sent 
by  the  Whig  Governments  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  late  Marquis  of  Bute  was 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Commissioner ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield  was  Lord  Derby's.  Both 
these  noblemen  made  their  arrangements 
on  a  scale  of  truly  royal  magnificence, 
and  fond  traditions  are  preserved  among 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  of  the  mul- 
titude of  their  carriages  and  horses,  the 
gorgeousness  of  their  liveries,  and  the  in- 
comparable quality  of  their  turtle,  claret, 


and  champagne.  On  entering  the  picture- 
gallery  we  perceive  the  Commissioner,  a 
tall,  bald  old  man,  arrayed  in  uniform,  at- 
tended by  his  chaplain  and  purse-bearer, 
in  court-dresses,  and  by  a  couple  of  pag^ 
boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  m  red  coats, 
wmte  breeches,  cocked  hats,  and  swords. 
The  demand  for  hair-powder  on  the  paxt 
of  all  the  officials  at  Holyrood  must  cer- 
tainlv  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity. Each  person  who  is  presented 
E asses  before  his  Grace,  with  a  profound 
ow  of  greater  or  less  awkwardness ;  and 
it  is  amusing,  after  one  has  passed  the  or- 
deal, to  notice  the  awe-stncken  &oes  of 
some  of  the  country  ministers,  in  fearful 
expectation  of  what  lies  before  them.  It 
is  recorded  that  a  number  of  years  since, 
the  University  of  Glasgow  prepared  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  Earl  of 
Errol,  the  Commissioner  of  that  day,  and 
intrusted  the  presentation  of  it  to  the 
Principal.  On  entering  the  presence-room 
the  eye  o£  that  gentleman  was  unluckily 
caught  by  a  dazzlmg  group  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh,  presenting  a  moft 
imposing  array.  TTbe  Bailie was  pow- 
dered and  decorated  above  his  feliowB, 
and  the  bewildered  Principal  at  once  &it 
that  this  must  be  the  Commissioner,  and 
approaching  the  Bailie  with  great  rever- 
ence, he  proceeded  to  read  his  address. 
The  worthy  magistrate  was  thunder-stmok 
beyond  the  power  of  speech,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  Principal  had  made  an  end  of 
speaking  that  he  became  aware  of  his  mifr- 
take.  We  understand  that  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  individuals  axe 
usually  presented  at  the  first  levee,  and 
about  three  hundred  of  these,  selected  at 
the  discretion  of  the  purse-bearer,  receive 
invitations  to  dinner  at  the  Palace  in  the 
evening.  The  Commissioner  has  a  large 
dinner-party  every  day,  but  the  party  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Assembly  is  much  the 
most  numerous. 

The  levee  being  over,  the  Commissioner 
goes  in  state  to  attend  divine  service  in 
the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  the  scene 
of  Jenny  Geddes'  exploits.  The  proces- 
sion is  really  an  imposmg  one.  The  route 
taken  is  varied  jesr  by  year :  this  year  it 
was  the  direct  line  up  the  Canongate  and 
High  street.  UnlucKily,  the  day  was  a 
very  rainy  one,  and  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
cession was  a  good  deal  diminished  by  the 
circumstance.  Still,  all  the  usual  arrange- 
ments were  carried  out.  The  streets  were 
lined  with  cavalry ;  and  as  we  looked  al 
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the  reallj  fine  animals  which  most  of  the 
troopers  bestrode,  we  could  not  but  "  own 
a  wish  to  bite  our  nails,  to  think  such 
horses  ate  their  tails."  A  tremendous 
crowd  occupied  the  foot-pavement ;  and 
every  window  of  the  tall  black  houses 
along  the  line  was  crammed  with  human 
&ces.  The  sherifiS)  bailies,  and  judges, 
all  arrayed  in  their  robes,  occupied  the 
foremost  carriages ;  the  Commissioner 
came  last,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six 
horses,  preceded  by  a  troop  of  cavalry. 
All  the  heraldic  resources  of  Scotland 
were  of  course  employed  to  add  dignity 
to  the  affair;  and  as  the  parade  swept 
slowlv  past,  amid  the  jubilant  strains  of 
two  mie  mititary  bands,  it  was  evident  that 
the  sight  afforded  unmingled  satisfaction 
to  the  thousands  who  witnessed  it.  Ar- 
rived at  the  High  Church,  his  Grace  was 
received  by  the  Sheriff  of  Mid-lothiMi,  and 
conducted  to  a  throne  erected  under  a 
massive  canopy,  in  the  front  of  the  gallery 
&cing  the  pulpit.  The  front  pews  of  the 
two  side-galleries  were  occupied  by  the 
magistrates  and  judges,  and  by  some  of 
the  clerical  officials  of  the  Assembly.  The 
service  on  this  occasion  is  always  conduct- 
ed by  the  Moderator  or  President  of  the 
previous  General  Assembly :  this  year  Dr. 
Bell,  minister  of  Linhthgow,  a  clergyman 
whose  dignity  of  appearance  and  manner 
well  fit  him  for  such  a  position.  The  Mo- 
derator is  always  a  minister  of  long  stand- 
ing in  the  church.  Dr.  Bell's  ormnation 
dates  from  1822.  Like  some  of  our  high- 
er dignitaries  in  England,  the  Moderators 
are  seldom  very  popular  preachers :  they 
are  selected  rather  for  their  tact,  judg- 
ment, and  aptitude  for  business,  than  for 
their  power  of  drawing  crowded  congre- 
gations.* Whoever  goes  to  the  High 
Church  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Assem- 
bly, will  certainly  hear  a  sermon  charac- 
terized by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and 
freat  affection  for  the  Ejrk,  but  will  sel- 
om  find  any  thing  very  striking,  either 
in  matter  or  manner.  There  are  excep- 
tional cases  now  and  then,  when  such  a 
man  as  Chalmers,  a  great  preacher  as  well 
as  politician,  is  the  ex-Moderator.  We 
remember  well  the  eloquent  discourse  he 
preached  in  that  capacity ;  and  likewise 
the  astonishment  he  excited  in  some  of 


*  It  18  right  to  say  that  this  remark  do6e  not  apply 
to  Br.  Bellf  who  is  one  of  the  most  acceptable  min- 
isters, as  well  as  of  the  most  amiable  gentlemen,  In 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 


our  English  friends  (who  had  not  heard 
him  preach  before,  and  were  unprepared 
for  his  oddities  of  accent)  when  he  gave  out 
his  text,  "He  that  is  unjust  let  him  be 
unjust  8tvU;  and  ho  that  \»fuUhy^  let  him 
be  fuUhy  stvUy  Service  being  concluded 
in  the  ffigh  Church,  there  is  a  great  rush 
to  the  Assembly  Hall,  which  is  within 
three  hundred  yards ;  and  every  comer  of 
it  is  speedily  thronged.  By  the  interest 
of  a  friend  who  was  a  member  of  Assem- 
bly, we  were  admitted  to  that  part  of  the 
house  which  is  allotted  to  members,  and 
whence  the  best  view  of  the  proceedings 
is  obtained.  Entering  by  a  door  under 
the  tall  spire  already  alluded  to,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  handsome  vaulted  lobby. 
Long  tables  placed  on  either  side  are 
covered  with  letters  addressed  to  various 
members  of  Assembly :  the  letters  on  the 
left  being  invitations  to  dine  with  the  Com- 
missioner, and  those  on  the  right  to  break- 
fast with  the  Moderator.  Passing  through 
this  lobby,  we  proceed  along  a  large  tun- 
nel-like passage,  requiring  artificial  light 
even  by  day,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
many  committee-rooms  and  other  official 
chambers.  At  the  end  of  this  tunnel,  we 
ascend  a  short  wide  staircase ;  and  passing 
through  a  door  guarded  by  two  or  three 
beadles,  and  covered  by  curtains  of  crim- 
son cloth,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Assem- 
bly Hall.  Its  first  aspect  is  extremely 
imposing.  It  is  a  ^othic  building,  with  a 
very  handsome  groined  roo^  which  some- 
what offends  the  eye  by  its  over-flatness. 
The  intention  in  this  deviation  from  the 
canons  of  Gothic  architecture,  was  to  ren- 
der voices  speaking  from  any  point  in  the 
hall  more  easily  heard.  All  the  benches 
are  of  massive  oak,  and  have  crimson 
cushions.  The  place  allotted  to  the  altar 
in  England  is  occupied  by  a  dais,  elevated 
about  six  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  enclosed  by  a  massive  railing  of  oak. 
In  the  centre  of  this  platform  stands  the 
throne,  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  richly- 
carved  oak.  In  this  throne  sits  the  Com- 
missioner, his  purse-bearer  on  his  right, 
and  his  chaplain  on  his  left,  and  surround- 
ed not  only  by  pages,  yeomen,  and  heralds, 
but  by  an  array  of  the  beauty,  rank,  and 
&shion  of  the  neighborhood.  A  little  in- 
terest with  the  purse-bearer  (who  is  a 
much  greater  man  than  the  Commission- 
er,) will  procure  an  order  of  admission  to 
the  Throne-Gallery,  which  can  accommo- 
date forty  or  fifty  persons.  And  on  those 
days  when  an  interesting  debate  is  expect- 
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ed,  many  ladies  wait  hour  after  hoar  with  drapery  tends  to  dispel  the  chilly  feelins 

a  patience  which  some  of  the  younger  caused  by  the  gray  neutral  tint  m  which 

members  of  the  Assembly  might  imitate  the  walls  and  roof  are  painted.    As  for 

with  considerable  advantage.  the  appearance  of  the  clergy,  we  can  only 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  Throne-  say  that  it  is  very  much  like  a  convocation 

Gallery,    on    a    slightly-raised    platform  of  an  equal  number  of  clergymen  on  this 

stands  the  chair  of  the  Moderator,  who  side  the  Tweed.    We  were  disappointed 

sits  with  his  back  towards  the  Commis-  by  the  absence  of  almost  any  of  those 

sioner.     He  always  wears  a  court-dress  quaint,  primitive  old  figures  which  we  had 

under  full  canonicals.    A  large  table  is  expected,   and  which  we  believe    were 

placed  before  the  Moderator's  chair,  at  common  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  In  this 

which  sit  the  clerks  of  the  Church,  two  age  of  railway  travelling  and  ramd  postal 

clergymen  in  canonicals ;  the  Procurator,  communication,  men  have  then*  comers 

or  Attorney-General   of  the  Church,  in  rubbed  off,  and  are  brought  (externally  at 

gown  and  wig ;  the  law-agent  or  solicitor  least)  very  much  to  the  regulation  stand- 

of  the  Church,  in  a  gown ;  and  also  a  few  ard.    StiU  there  were  a  few  prim  <Jd 

of  the  old  experienced  members  of  As-  figures  from  fer-away  nooks  of  Scotland 

sembly  who  have    attended    for    many  — from  valleys  amid  the  wild  EQghland 

years,  and  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  ex-  hills  as  yet  unreached  by  cockney  fixrt, 

ercise  an  episcopal  rule  over  the  proceed-  and  from  the  shores  of  Shetland  fiords  in- 

ings  of  the  house  not  quite  consistent  stinct  with  the  memories  of  Minna  and 

with  the   idea    of  Presbyterian  purity.  Branda  Troil.    There  was  still  a  little  to 

Amon^  these,  on  the  opemng  day,  a  num-  be  seen  of  the  qn^dnt  simplicity    that 

her  of  ex-Moderators  (the  office  is  held  makes  our  ideal  of  that  dear  old  preacher 

for  but  one  year)  are  conspicuous  by  their  whose  remembrance  is  embalmed  in  the 

court-dress    and    cocked-hats.      To    the  beautiful  verse  of  his  wayward  son : 
right  and  lefl  of  the  Moderator's  chair 

are  benches  occupied  by  the  members  and  "  Remote  from  towns  who  ran  his  godly  race, 

a  few  favored  friends.      In  former  days.  Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change 

when  party  ran  high,  the  benches  to  the  ^*®  place." 
right  were  occupied  by  the  Moderate  or 

Conservative  party,  and  those  to  the  lefl  But  let  us  remind  our  readers  of  what 

by  the  High-flying  or  Movement  party.  Lockhart  or  Wilson  wrote  nearly  fifty 

There  are    a  few  cross-benches,   which  years  since  speaking  of  the  clergy  at  tha 

were  occupied  by  such  as  belonged  to  no  Assembly : 
party ;   and  the  bar  of  the  house  consists 

of  two   cross-benches,  a  little  elevated,  '*  I  could  easily  recognize  the  inhabitant  of  ■ 

while  a  commodious  seat  is  reserved  for  ^Id  and  tempestuous  region,  bv  his  weather- 

the  reporters'  for  the  newspapers.     There  ^^^^  cheek-bones,  his  loose  locks,  and  tht 

is  a  large  gallery  facing  the  throne,  one  oud  and  dissonant  notes  of  his  voice,  ifat  a^ 

u  ^c   ^     u«  I  •     11  ^i.  J  A    ^   J     X      i^i.  time  he  chanced  to  speak  even  to  his  neignbor. 

half  of  which  IS  allotted  to  students  of  the-  i^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  stunted  crops 

ology,  and  the  remainder  to  the  public,  of  oats  that  lie  in  patches  upon  the  desolate 

The  seats  under  this  gallery,  behind  the  hills  among  which  his  spire  rises.      Among 

bar,  are  occupied  by  minLsters  and  elders  many  other  inconveniences  and  annovancea  M 

not  members   and  who  have  not  interest  has  to  contend  with,  we  think  also  of  the  lank 

enough  to  gain  access  to  the  body  of  the  Seceders,  which  are,  it  may  be  supposed,  tfaa 

house.       The  members'  part  of  the  hall  natural  products  of  such  a  soU;  and  we  eva 

willaccommodateupward^ofsixh^^^^^  Tss^oflm^a^S^^^^^^^ 

persons;    the  entire  building  about   one  gpirdess  mleting-house,  which  ttiey  have ereS? 

thousand  three  hundred.  ed  opposite    to  the  insulted  windows  of  hit 

A  gay  scene  Is  presented  when  the  As-  manse.    The  clergyman  of  a  lower  and  mors 

sembly   has    fairly    mot.     The   place    is  genial  parish,  may  equally  be  distinguished  bv 

crowded,  for  hundreds  of  clergy  are  there  his  own  set  of  peculiarities  suitable   to  his 

besides  the   members;   and   the   sombre  ahode.      Such  as  come  froni  good  shooting 

colors  pervading  the  body  of  the  house  ^?"?*"tS'u*,^^^^  f  ^^     ""    k ^  ♦k'"T\!''!!! 

T       J  1.    fu             J                 J  u  •   1.x  of  the  North,  are  to  be  known  by  the  tightness 

are  reheved  by  the^gay  dresses  and  bright  ^^  activity  of  their  well-Kartefed  legl-they 

uniforms  which   throng  the  Throne-Gal-  are  the  hicvnuideg  of  the  kirk— and  by  a  know- 

lery  and  crop  out  in  several  little  galleries  ing  cast  of  the  eye,  which  seems  better  accus- 

and  comers.      The  amount  of  crimson  tomed  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  pointer 
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Hum  to  decipher  the  points  of  a  Hebrew  Bible,  varying  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
On  the  other  hand,  those  accustomed  to  the  or  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  best 
piOmla  lata  of  flatter  grounds  are  apt  to  become  Hvhigs  of  the  Scotch  Church  do  not  ex- 
unwieldy  and  to  thint  that  the  best  snort  is  to  ^^^^  ^  thousand  a  year,  and  the  number 

t£\Xf^Ltl1^et^^^^  of  these  may  be  couW  unon  the  fingers. 

The  deiiymen  of  the  cities  and  towns,  again,  The  average  value  of  the  Scotch  bemfices 

we  recognized  by  the  superior  ease  of  their  air  w  about  £240  a  year.     Our  readers  may 

— ^by  the  comparative  smoothness  of  their  faces,  imagine  the  life  of  struggle  and  self-de- 

which  are  used  to  more  reguUff  shaving,  to  say  nial  which  must  be  led  by  men  who  have  to 

nothing  of  umbrellas,  and  the  want  of  long  rides  maintain  and  educate  a  family  on  such  a 

in  wind  and  frost,  but  most  of  all  by  the  more  pittance.  Yet,  from  the  discipline  of  their 

urbane  ^le  ^^  ^.  J^^J^^^    *^!!!J'^^-;  pious  homes,  the  sons  of  the  dergy  of  the 

waistcoats,  and  breeches  do  not  present  the  £     ^  i  tr-  iT^u  r  ^x.  *    vT  i^      ux. 

same   pidturesoue   diversities  of  intediluvian  Scotch  Kirk  have  gone  forth  to  hold  with 

outline  —  they  have  none  of  those  portentous  honor  the  tirst  places  m  the  country.    1  he 

depths  of  flap,  none  of  those  huge  homv  but-  manse   has  given  the   Scottish   bar  and 

tons  of  black  paper,  no  well-hoarded  rich  satin  bench  their  most  distinguished  members, 

or  silk  waistcoats,  with  Queen  Elizabeth  taper-  the  army  its  most  gallant  generals,  the 

ings  downward— none  of  those  close-kissing  East-India  Company  its  chairman,  Britain 

boots,  with  their  dirk-like  sharpness  of  toe,  or  ^^^  ^^^^^  eloquent  historian,  the  woolsack 

%^iXA^£^^'^;^t.:r^  ?^T^V^?h^  occupant^  England  her 
^un.  Their  hats,  in  like  manner,  are  fashion-  I-^rd  Chief-Justice,  and  Turkey  (we  la- 
ed  in  some  tolerable  conformity  with  the  &shion  ment  to  write  it)  her  grand  vizier. 
of  the  day — not  indulging  in  any  of  those  law-  The  Assembly  being  met,  the  Modera- 
less  twists,  prospective,  retrospective,  intro-  tor  rises  in  his  place,  and  begins  its  pro- 
spective, and  extraspective,  under  which  the  ceedings  with  prayer.  He  then  addresses 
tresses  of  tiie  country  bretiiren  may  be  seen  the  Assembly,  thanks  its  members  for 
streaming  Uke  meteors  to  tiie  troubled  air.  ^y^^^  kindness  during  his  term  of  oflSce, 

.  ^1.      1    .    T  1.         jf  A  and  proposes  some  one  for  his  successor 

Among  the  clencalmemberB  of  Assem-  ^  ^^^  ^^^^      ^0,^  ex-Moderatore,  at  a 

bly  are  mmisters  of  a^l  ages  from  the  ven-  ^^^^j      ^^  ^^^  1,^^^  ^^^^^^^  tj^^, 

erable  patnarch,  with  his  white  hair  thm-  j^^^^ual  thus  proposed  and  the  Assembly 

ned  by  many  years  of  care  and  toil,  to  ^^  invariably  agrees  unanimously  iL 

the   stnphng  ordained  six  months  srnce,  ^^^^^  recommen^atfon.     The  Moderator 

and  still  proud  of  the  bravery  of  his  clen-  ^^^  ^  ^  p^^^^^.  ^^  divinity ;  and  the 

cal  waistcoat,  long  frock^oat,  white  stock,  ^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^  j^,  ^j^  Election  are, 

and  lavender  gloves.  It  was  to  us  we  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  be  a  clergyman  of  many 
confess  It,  an  affectmg  sight  to  look  at  so  ,  landing,  of  very  hiih  character,  of 

many  of  those  men  whose  feithful  labors  ^  ^^^    |;  |     ^^^  temper,  of 

in  theu- simple  spheres  of  duty  have  mam-  »^^^  Acquaintance  with  the  busiLes^  of 

ly  tended  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  ^j^^^^^  ^  f      jj^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^„^ 

keep  Scotland  in  Its  present  position  as  a  dignified  appe^ranc^  Occasionally  a  pcr- 
moral  and  religious  country.    Looking  at      ^  ^        yy^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^    i^.^^ 

them,  we  felt  that  there  was  little  ground  ^^g^j^  J^  j^  ^^  ^„  ^^  ^^^^^        "^^^^^ 

for  fear  as  to  the  non-sufficiency  of  Pres-  ^^^  ^^^  /^^^    ^  ^J  ^.^^^ 

byterum  orders.    The  orders  of  the  men  ^^,^^^1    J^^^^  ^  thi  entire  demeanor 

who  have  done  and  are  doing  so  much  of  Dr.  Crombie,  Minister  of  historic  Scone, 

good  are  re^ogn^ed  by  the  Almighty  ^j^^  ^^  Moderator  of  the  recent  Asscm- 

And  as  we  beheld  that  great  array  almost  ^^       j^^^^^  ^^  appeared  to  us  the  ideal 

without  exception  ofmost  decent  appear-  J  ^^^^  the  presfJent  of  such  a  court 

Mce,  and  very  many  among  it  with  the  ^^^^^  be-cal^  dignified,  self-possessed, 

f  k"!  *f  •  l^^         gentlemen,  we  coiUd  ^j^^j     ^^^^  gentlemL-like.    Having  been 

not  but  think  how  many  cares  and  anxie-  ^j^^^/^  ^^^*J,^^  Moderator  is  introduced 

ties  must  have  at  one  time  or  another  ^    ^^^  '^^.^j^j^    ^  ^  ^        ^  j^^ 

found  their  home  m  the  hearts  of  men  ^^^  court-dress  and  canonicals.  It  is 
who  are  expected  to  mamtam  the  appear-     ^^^        ^^  indication  of  the  prelatic  ten- 

ance  of  gentkmen  and  to  be  foremost  m  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^J  infiuential 

aU  works  of  Christian  charity,  on  mcomes  n^embers  of  the  Scotch  Church,  that  even 

the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 

♦  Peter^s  Letters,  vol,  Ui.  pp.  22-24.  hardly  ever  appears  in  the  hideous  old 
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Geneva  cloak,  but  almost  invariably  in 
the  English  doctor's  gown.  The  new 
Moderator  takes  the  chair,  and  offers  a 
short  prayer  for  Divine  guidance  in  the 
deliberations  upon  which  the  house  is  to 
enter.  Then,  having  first  asked  the  per- 
mission of  the  Assembly,  he  turns  to  the 
Commissioner,  and  expresses  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court  at  his  presence,  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Church  to  the  Throne,  and  the 
hope  entertained  by  the  court  that  all  its 
proceedings  may  be  conducted  with  such 
propriety  as  may  warrant  his  Grace  in  re- 
porting favorably  of  them  to  his  royal 
mistress.  The  Commissioner  then  briefly 
addresses  the  Assembly.  We  should  men- 
tion that  the  style  employed  both  by 
Moderator  and  Commissioner  in  address- 
ing the  Assembly  is,  "Right  Reverend  and 
Right  Honorable."  The  Commissioner  in 
his  speech  expresses  the  attachment  of  the 
monarch  to  tne  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  resolution  of  the  monarch,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Church.  He  also  ex- 
presses his  personal  sense  of  the  honor 
done  him  in  bein^  appointed  to  his  high 
office,  and  his  desire  to  do  all  he  can  Syr 
the  comfort  of  the  Assembly  during  its 
sittings.  All  the  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly stand  during  the  Commissioner's  ad- 
dress, and  likewise  while  a  letter  from  the 
sovereign  is  read,  expressive  of  confidence 
in  the  Assembly's  wisdom,  and  dismissing 
it  to  its  business  with  a  prayer  for  the 
Divine  blessing. 

The  ceremonial  of  opening  being  thus 
ended,  the  Assembly  proceeds  to  do  the 
work  before  it.  There  is  always  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  not  much  time  to  do  it  in, 
the  period  for  which  the  court  is  allowed 
to  sit  being  fixed  by  law.  The  Assembly 
always  begins  on  a  Thursday,  and  must 
end  upon  the  Monday  week  after.  The 
sittings  usually  commence  every  day  at 
eleven  A.M.,  and  continue  till  five  or  six 
P.M. ;  they  are  resumed  in  the  evening  at 
eight,  and  last  till  one,  three,  five,  and  six 
in  the  morning.  The  evening  sittings  (or 
sederuntSy  as  they  are  called)  are  gene- 
rally the  judicial  ones,  as  counsel  can  at- 
tend more  conveniently  then,  the  courts 
of  law  not  being  open.  The  evidence  in 
all  cases  of  charges  against  clerical  delin- 
quents has  been  taken  by  the  presbytery, 
and  is  printed,  a  copy  being  given  to  each 
member  of  the  Assembly.  By  this  and 
other  requirements,  we  understand  the 
General  Assembly  is  rendered  a  fearfully 


e^ensive  court  of  justice  for  the  luckless 
smtors.  Two  barristers  are  heard  for  each 
party ;  and,  in  addressing  a  court  consist- 
mg  of  nearly  four  hundred  judges,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  counsel  venture  on 
flights  and  appeals  to  the  feelings  which 
would  never  do  before  the  cool-headed 
and  unexcitable  old  gentlemen  who  sit  on 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session  a  few 
hundred  yards  off.  Jeffrey,  Cockbom, 
and  Peter  Robertson  in  past  days  made 
their  most  brilliant  appearances  at  the 
bar  of  the  General  Assembly.  On  an  oo- 
casionwhen  Jeffrey  was  defending  adergy- 
man  who  had  been  proved  to  have  be^ 
once  intoxicated,  and  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed for  that  offense  to  deprive  or  his 
benefice,  the  consummate  tact  of  the  ad- 
vocate for  once  failed  him.  He  could  not 
grapple  with  the  evidence  against  his 
client,  so  he  took  the  other  tack,  and  main- 
tained that  having  been  drunk  on  a  single 
occasion  was  no  such  unpardonable  crime. 
"  Is  there  one  member  of  Assembly,**  he 
said,  ^^  who  will  dare  to  say  that  he  him- 
self has  never  been  so  ?"  A  tremendous 
burst  of  disapprobation  from  all  parts  of 
the  house  pulled  Jeffrey  up :  we  do  not 
know  what  became  of  his  deunouent  dient. 
Of  late  years,  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Loean, 
two  advocates  of  high  standing  in  £dr 
profession,  have  been  the  leaders  of  the 
Assembly  bar.  Counsel  having  been 
heard,  the  parties  are  removed,  and  the 
Assembly  proceeds  to  consider  its  verdict 
and  sentence.  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
worse  in  theory  than  fcur  hundred  jury- 
men and  a  like  number  of  judges,  consi- 
derably excited  by  the  speeches  they  have 
heard,  not  accustomed  to  weigh  evidenoOi 
and  constituting  a  court  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal  In  practice,  however,  the 
thing  is  found  to  work  well  enough. 
Among  the  lay  members  of  Assembly 
are  many  lawyers  of  great  experience- 
sometimes  several  of  the  judges ;  and  a 
few  of  the  older  legal  ana  clerical  mem- 
bers virtually  decide  the  ouestions  both 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  of  what  the 
sentence  shall  be.  Of  late  years,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Assembly  has  been  to  ex- 
treme severity.  One  or  two  instances  of 
drunkenness  will  insure  deposition  from 
the  ministry,  which  implies  deprivation  of 
the  benefice  and  total  ruin.  Impropriety 
(impurity)  of  language  and  conauct  on  a 
single  occasion,  lately  led  to  deposition. 
A  minister  was  deposed  four  years  since 
for  poaching :  all  that  was  proved  was  the 
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snaring  of  a  single  hare.  A  minister  once 
came  to  an  evening  sederunt  in  a  state  of 
intoxication:  he  was  placed  at  the  bar, 
and  deposed  on  the  instant.*  The  feeling 
of  the  Assembly  has  for  some  time  been 
that  the  purity  of  the  Church  must  be 
maintained,  no  matter  by  what  severity : 
imd  daring  the  sittings  or  1853,  we  under- 
stand, that  no  fewer  than  seven  ministers 
were  deposed,  for  offenses,  none  of  which 
would  have  led  to  more  than  temporary  cen- 
sure and  suspension  in  this  country.  What- 
ever clerical  offender  is  brought  before  the 
Assembly  in  its  present  temper,  may  in- 
deed get  justice,  but  will  find  no  mercy. 
We  feel,  indeed,  that  the  fecility  with 
which  the  severest  penalties  may  be  im- 
posed by  the  court  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  may 
be  abused  to  cruelty  and  mob-law ;  but  we 
cannot  but  wish  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  at  least  invested  with  an  equal 
power  of  cutting  off  her  scandalous  sons, 
though  she  might  perhaps  be  more  gentle 
in  the  use  of  it.  It  is  most  distressmg  to 
find  it  ]aid  down  in  a  recent  case,  that  no 
wickedness  short  of  felony  can  lead  to  per- 
manent deprivation ;  while  habitual  drunk- 
enness, profanity,  and  obscenity  are  deem- 
ed sufficiently  punished  by  the  suspension 
of  a  year  or  two. 

VPnen  the  sentence  of  deposition  has 
been  agreed  to,  the  Moderator  calls  on 
some  venerable  member  of  the  Assembly 
to  oflfer  a  prayer.  This  is  done  with  great 
solemnity ;  and  then,  all  present  standing, 
the  Moderator  reads  the  sentence,  which 
is  always  in  the  same  words : 

"  Ift  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  by  authority  of 

this  General  Assembler ;  I  depose  M from 

the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  within  this  church : 
prohibiting  and  discharging  him  fix>m  perform- 
mg  the  duties  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof" 

Although  these  words  are  unhappily  too 
^miliar  to  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  they  are  never  heard  but  with 
a  feeling  of  great  awe.  And  it  is  pleasing 
to  think  that  the  ultra  severity  of  the  last  ten 


*  Oar  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  by  the  Scotch 
oommon  law,  any  offender  caught  in  the  very  act  of 
guilt  may  be  punished  without  any  formality  or  de- 
lay. Gajbriel,  who  was  seen  by  hundreds  of  people 
to  murder  his  two  pupils  at  Edinburgh,  on  a  Sunday, 
about  half  a  century  ago,  was  executed  by  order  of 
the  magistrates  within  an  hour  after  the  crime  was 
committed.  See  the  Pre&ce  to  the  Nodes  Ambro8.f 
?ol  i^  pp.  10,  11. 


years  has  operated  a^a  salutary  warning. 
Delinquents  among  the  Scotch  clergy  are 
hardly  ever  to  be  met  with,  and  the  late 
Assembly  was  a  maiden  one,  there  being 
no  charge  against  any  minister. 

Another  matter  besides  clerical  ofifences 
which  comes  before  the  Assembly  as  a 
court  of  justice,  is  the  case  of  Disputed 
Settlements.  When  a  man  is  presented 
by  the  patron  to  a  living  in  Scotland,  the 
presentation  by  no  means  amounts  (as  in 
this  country)  to  his  virtual  appointment 
to  the  cure.  On  being  presented,  the  pre- 
sentee (as  he  is  called)  has  to  preach  on 
two  days  before  his  fiiture  congregation  ; 
and  all  the  parishioners  are  then  mvited 
to  say  whether  they  have  any  objection  to 
receive  him  as  their  minister.  Should  ob- 
jections be  made  which  the  church  courts 
think  sufficient,  the  presentee  is  excluded 
from  the  living.  And  the  Assembly  has 
at  various  times  decided  that  objections 
of  a  very  &nciful  kind  will  suffice.  Being 
an  uninteresting  and  unimpressive  preacher 
— ^not  having  a  powerful  or  pleasing  voice, 
not '  exhibiting  that  earnestness  calculated 
to  win  the  souls  of  his  hearers.' — using 
'  language  which  was  flowery,  oratorical, 
and  redundant.' — not  being  likely,  from 
the  prejudice  of  the  people  or  otherwise, 
to  be  a  useful  minister  in  that  particular 
parish,  have  been  held  as  sufficient  reasons 
for  excluding  the  nominee  of  the  patron 
from  the  benefice.  In  brie^  if  the  people 
of  any  parish  do  not  wish  to  have  any  par- 
ticular person  inducted  as  their  minister, 
they  have  only  to  say  that  they  dislike  him 
so  much  that  it  is  impossible  his  preaching 
can  benefit  them ;  and  if  this  obiection  ap- 
pear to  be  made  bonajlde  it  will  be  quite 
enough.  The  people  of  Scotland  have,  in 
all  conscience,  amply  sufficient  to  say  in 
the  choice  of  their  clergymen.  There  was 
just  one  case  of  an  opposed  settlement  at 
the  late  Assembly ;  we  give  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  objections  o&red. 

**That  when  the  presentee  preached  to  the 
people  in  obedience  to  the  appointment  of  the 
presbytery,  his  discourses  were  not  such  as  they 
could  well  understand.  His  style  of  preaching 
was  not  fitted  for  such  a  congregation  as  that 
which  worshipped  at  F ^  nor  was  his  lan- 
guage adapted  to  the  capacity  of  its  members. 
Such  phrases  as  *  the  moral  activities  of  our  na- 
ture ;  *  om*  spirit  nature ;'  *  repentance  was  a 
constant  work  of  oar  moral  activities ;'  were  not 
suited  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
the  people,  nor  fitted  to  advance  their  spiritual 
welfare.  His  ideas  were  so  overlaid  with  fine 
I  words,  as  to  render  his  meaning  obscure  and 
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uncert&ia.  That  he  a^peftred  mora  aniioiu  to 
display  his  powers  of  oratorj,  than  to  impress 
on  his  audience  such  solemn  truths  u  it  wu  bis 
duty  to  enforce. 

"  That  the  objectors  not  only  did  not  receive 
any  spiritual  advantage  from  his  prayers  and 
ilLscoursea,  but  also  finnly  and  conscientiously 
believe  that  his  pravers  and  discourses  are  not 
such  OS  to  benefit  this  parish  and  congregation, 
ile  appeared  to  pny  as  if  from  memoiy,  and  in 
[iraycr  made  repeated  stops  as  from  &iture  of 
memory  ;  and  on  the  Sunday  he  allogether  for- 
got to  pray  for  the  congregation  and  people. 

"  Thit  while  the  presentee  rewded  m  a  neigh- 
boring parish,  from  May,  18C4,  to  April,  I80G, 
he  showed  no  leal  for  the  private  exercises  of 
religion,  nor  did  he  hold  fiuoiljr  worship  while 
there;  he  frequently  indulged  in  light  and  fri- 
volous conversations,  and  in  occupations  unbe- 
coming a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  inmahiTi^  tom- 
enaulU,  anil  tambliTig  aoout  like  a  eUnen,  He 
often  appeared  excited,  wis  irregular  and  late  in 
hU  houn,  often  coming  home  vihen  the  reel  of 
Ihe  people  were  in  bed.  That  he  permitted  in 
hii  presence,  without  rebuke,  the  use  of  unbe- 
coming language,  and  entered  into  unbecoming 
fitiniliarities  with  those  beneath  him  in  his  posi- 
tion a-s  a  minister.  That  in  the  month  of  March, 
1855,  he  indulged  in  the  use  of  unbecomiag  lan- 
guage, in  the  presence  of  one  minister,  in  refer- 
ence to  another,  and  in  the  course  of  the  mom- 
in;;  no  acted  a»  to  make  the  minitterfirtt  rtferreA 
to  lahamed  of  him.  That  at  a  presbytery  meet- 
ing in  April,  18S6,  his  conduct  was  so  struige 
and  unbecoming  a  minister,  that  it  became  the 
subject  of  un&vorable  remark,  and  it  lea*  even 
hintedthat  it  arote from  drink.  That  bis  preach- 
ing was  so  unacceptable  to  the  people  of  F , 

that  when  preaching  there  to  about  a  huodred 
of  the  people,  they  dispersed  while  be  was 
preaching,  leaving  about  twenty  hearers,  who 
only  remained  because  they  were  ashamed  to  go 
away.  Ttiat  the  feeling  of  the  parish  is  so  strong 
agittnst  the  presentee,  that  his  settlement  wiU 
will  not  only  be  hurtful  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
and  edification  of  the  people,  but  certain  to  cause 
a  disruption  of  the  congregation," 

The  General  Assembly  found  these  ob- 
je(-ti»iiit  relevant ;  that  ia,  tbatif  snstmed 
by  evidence  they  are  enough  to  exclude 
tin-  presentee ;  and  t)ie  case  was  sent  down 
to  the  presbytery  to  go  to  proof.  What 
the  result  may  be  we  know  not.  Wehave 
no  difficulty  in  picturing  to  ourselves  the 
kind  of  people  from  whoip  such  objections 
must  have  proceeded :  lank,  lanthom-jaw- 
ed,  high  cheek-boned  fellows,  dense  in  stn- 
j'idity,  impregnable  in  self-conceit,  dogged 
in  obstinacy,  inveterate  in  enmity,  with  all 
the  venom  of  the  wasp  and  all  the  imprac- 
ticiibility  of  the  donkey.  We  kno  v  noth- 
ing of  the  case,  save  what  may  be  learned 
from  the  printed  papers  respecting  it ;  but 


judging  from  them,  we  should  suppose  that 
the  fact  is,  that  the  patron  had  presented 
hia  man  without  consulting  the  village 
grocer  or  apothecary,  and  so  these  digni- 
taries have  stirred  up  their  fellows  against 
the  luckless  presentee.  We  take  it  from 
the  objection  as  to  turning  somersets  and 
rolling  on  the  grass,  that  he  must  be  a  ge- 
neal  good-natured  fellow  ;  and  we  heartily 
wish  him  a  apeedy  settlement  elsewhere 
than  among  the  self-sufGcient,  prazm&ticsl, 
pig-headed  folks  of  that  highland  parish. 
One  thing  is  plain,  their '  bluid  is  up'  against 
him,  and  he  had  better,  for  the  sake  ofall 
parties,  say  good-bye  to  them. 

We  heard  a  story  told  on  the  benchei 
of  the  Assembly  which  is  worth  repeating. 
The  people  of  a  certain  parish  objected  to 
the  minister  presented  to  them,  on  the 
ground  that  his  sermons  were  so  dry  that 

there  wasno  listening  to  them.  Mr.C , 

his  able  counsel,  somewhat  injudicionaly 
took  up  the  ground  that  the  word  dry  aa 
applied  to  a  sermon  ie  unintelligible.  'I 
know  the  meaning,'  he  s^d' '  of  a  dry  stiflk 
or  a  dry  stone,  but  a  dry  sermon—)  real- 
ly have  not  the  least  idea  vhat  it  meaiu,* 
It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  deo- 
sion  of  a  presbytery  is  appealed  from,  the 
presbytery,  instead  of  emjrfoying  oovtud, 
mstruct  some  of  their  own  number  to  ap- 
pear at  the  Assembly  bar  in  support  of 
their  decision ;  and  on  this  occasion  Mr. 

G ,  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  man  of 

real  though  eccentric  genius,  rose  to  re)^ 
to  Hr.  C- — .    He  at  once  fixed  on  the 

weak  point  in  Mr.  C 'b  argument,  wd 

by  various  quotations  from  standard  as- 
thors,  showed  that  the  word  <fry,  as  u> 
"   '  "  perfectly  intdfr 


to  a  discourse, 
gible  and  abundantly 


iggestive.     '  Bat 


-'  who  is  this  gentleman  who 
he  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  a  diy 
sermon?  I  understand  hia  name  is  C  -; 
that  he  was  bom  at  St.  Andrew's,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  early  life  there. 
Brought  up  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  not  know 
the  meaning  of  a  dry  sermon  I  Hoohhll* 
ISo  types  can  express  the  howl  of  eon- 
tempt  with  which  Mr.  G condaded 

hia  speech,  or  the  shouts  of  laughter  irbiiJ> 
followed.  Every  one  knew  that  St.  An- 
drew's had  long  been  the  head-qnarterstf 
the  Moderate  party,  and  of  the  very  daD- 
est  and  heaviest  preachers  of  that  ratlur 
heavy  party ;  and  Mr.  C 's  own  near- 
est relatives,  who  were  eminent  amcMig  tbt 
Moderate  leaders,  were  proverbially  na- 
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acceptable  in  the  pulpit.    Whether  the 

result  was  owing  to  Mr.  G ^'s  eloquence 

or  not,  we  cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  dry  preacher  was  kept  out  of  the 
benefice  to  which  he  had  been  presented. 
The  legislative  business  of  the  General 
.Assembly  usually  occupies  the  forenoon 
sittings  throughout  the  period  of  its  meet- 
ing. A  great  deal  of  time  is  frittered  away 
in  discussions  about  uninteresting  details 
and  technicalities,  and  in  squabbles  raised 
by  impracUcable  members,  of  whom  there 
must  always  be  three  or  four  in  a  company 
of  near  four  hundred  men.    We  cannot 
say  that  the  sight  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  Assembly  tended  to  increase  our 
desire  for  the  revival  of  the  active  powers 
of  our  own   Convocation.    Such  a  court 
fiumishes  every    meddlesome,    turbulent 
clergyman  with  an  opportunity  of  pushing 
forward  his  own  peculiar  crotchets,  while 
in  the  Church  of  England  many  a  man  is 
prevented  from  making  a  fool  of  himself 
by  the  want  of  a  theatre  on  which  he  mav 
do  so.    To  be  sure  there  is  Exeter  Hall, 
but  any  exhibitions  there  have  at  least  not 
the   imprimatur  of  the  church.    We  be- 
lieve it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  &cilities 
afforded  by  the  Synods  and  General  As- 
semblies of  the  Kirk  to  every  wrong-headed 
and  ambitious  mischief-maker  for  getting 
his  voice  heard,  that  so  many  schismatic 
iiK>vements  have  taken  place  in  Scotland. 
The  passive  resistance  of  Episcopacy  would 
have  kept  such  men  down.    But  the  re- 
sult  of  Presbyterian  church-government 
m  Scotland  has  been,  that  at  five  or  six 
diSforent  times,  little  bands  of  unmanage- 
able and  mulish  individuals  have  seceded 
from  the  kirk,  declaring  that  they  consti- 
tuted the  true  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  at 
this  moment  the  Scotch  Church,  with  per- 

as  as  little  to  complain  of  as  any  estab- 
ed  church  in  the  world,  numbers  among 
her  adherents  certainly  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  Scotland,  and  is  occa- 
sionally attacked  with  a  rabid  ferocity  that 
somewhat  astonishes  the  Saxon.* 


^  During  the  late  meeting  of  Assemblj,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  *  Free  Church'  party  in  Edinburgh,  an  un- 
h^ipy  individual  named  HetheringtoUf  a  minister  of 
that  *  body/  in  a  speech  whose  logic  and  grammar 
might  alike  have  been  improved,  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — *  The  Church  of  Scotland  1  It  is  no 
church  at  all  I  It  is  a  mere  engine  of  State  domina- 
tion I  It  is  a  traitor  church ;  a  Scottish  traitor,  whidi 
ia  worst  of  all:  a  traitor  like  him  who  betrayed 
Wallace  to  the  English!  But  as  for  us,'  the  rev. 
gentleman  proceed^  *  we  shall  advance  to  the  bat- 


There  was  a  rather  interesting  debate 
in  the  Assembly  on  the  question  of  ad- 
dressing Parliament  in  opposition  to  the 
Lord  Advocate's  Kll  for  removing  the 
parish  schools  from  under  the  control  of 
the  church.     As  may  be  supposed  the 
Assembly  was  all  but  unanimous  on  the 
subject,  though  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  minister 
of  the  Grey  friars'  parish  at  Edinburgh, 
and  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the 
University,  stood  forward  and  maintained 
that  "  the  clergy  of  the  church  did  not 
so   entirely  engross    aU    the  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  the  country  as  to  render  it 
essential  that  none  but  them  should  have 
any  voice    in  the  management  of  the 
schools."    On  another  day  there  was  a 
discussion  which  interested  us  more,  on  a 
motion  introduced  by  Col.  Dundas,   an 
excellent  elder — that  hereafter  it  might 
be  lawfrd  to  administer  the  communion  in 
private  to  the  sick  and  aged,  according  to 
the  usage    of  the  church  of  England. 
Colonel  Dundas  brought  in  his  motion  in 
a  very  temperate  and  judicious  speech. 
A  few  old  members  of  the  true-bluo  Pres- 
byterian party  opposed  the  change,  not 
because  there  is  anything  in  Scripture  or 
in  reason  opposed  to  it,  but  on  the  true 
old  covenanting  ground,  that  the  Church 
of  England  allows  private   communion, 
and  therefore,   of  course,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ought  to  prohibit  it.    Dr.  Lee, 
Principal  of  the  Umversity  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Dr.  Hill,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Glasgow,  warned  the  house,  in  the  most 
solemn  way,  against  the  deviation  from 
the  principles  of  the  founders  of  the  kirk. 
But  it  was  evident  that  such  arguments 
find  no  favor  now  with  the  Assembly; 
several  clergymen    and   elders  of   high 
standing  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
measure;  and  although,  on  the  vote  being 
taken,  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, probably  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers who  voted  against  it  did  so  on  the 
ground  that,  while  highly  approving  the 
alteration  of  the  law,  it  aid  not  seem  to 
them  expedient  to  shock  the  prejudices 
of  the  lower  classes    by  too    suddenly 
bringing  in  what  they  would  certainly  re- 
gard as  a  rag  of  prelacy :  and  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  thing  should  be  kept  for 


tie,  with  our  hills  at  our  back  and  our  bibles  at  our 
breast,  and  then/  Ac,  Ac.,  Ac.  We  learned  with 
pleasure  that  enlightened  members  of  the  Free 
Churcli  regarded  Uus  eloquent  outbunt  with  unmiti- 
gated disgust 
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a  few  years  before  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  its  first  shoekingness  and  prelar 
ticahiess  of  aspect  might  wear  off,  before 
the  law  should  be  altered.  The  vote  is 
taken  in  the  Assembly  by  the  Agent  read- 
ing over  the  roll  of  members,  when  each 
member,  on  his  name  being  called,  rises 
in  his  place,  and  says  for  which  motion  he 
votes.  We  observed,  on  the  vote  being 
taken,  that  the  younger  clergy,  almost 
without  exception,  voted  for  the  approxi- 
mation to  our  English  ritual.  It  is  re- 
markable how  fast  bigoted  Presbyterian- 
ism  is  dying  out  among  the  educated 
classes  and  the  clergy  of  Scotland.  When 
Colonel  Dundas  first  brought  forward  his 
measure,  a  few  years  since,  he  had  hardly 
a  supporter,  while  now  it  is  evident  that  a 
year  or  two  more  will  suffice  to  bring  in 
the  proposed  change  of  the  law.  It  we 
live  to  see  the  next  Assembly  but  one, 
we  shall  probably  see  a  decided  majority 
in  Colonel  Dundas's  favor.  We  learn 
that  among  his  supporters  are  numbered 
clergymen  of  such  high  standing  as  Dr. 
Muir,  of  St.  Stephens's,  Edinburgh ;  Dr. 
Crawford,  of  St.  Andrew's,  Edinburgh ; 
Dr.  Hunter,  of  the  Tron  Church;  and 
Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  Divinity  Pro- 
fessors at  Edinburgh.  The  tide  is  flow- 
ing fast.  We  may  live  to  see  organs  in 
the  Scotch  kirk  yet. 

There  was  a  curious  discussion  on  the 
question,  whether  a  minister  who  had 
been  deposed  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
who  now  applied  for  restoration  to  holy 
orders,  could  be  readmitted  to  them.  The 
deposed  clergyman  in  this  case  made  a 
becoming  profession  of  penitence,  and 
counsel  who  appeared  for  him  produced 
many  certificates  testifying  to  the  com- 
plete amendment  of  his  life  (he  had  been 
deposed  for  drunkenness)  ;  but  it  was 
evident  the  feeling  of  the  Assembly  was 
against  his  readmission.  Our  readers,  we 
doubt  not,  will  recur  to  Lockhart's  story 
of  Adam  Blair^  who,  after  a  grievous 
Ia])se,  was,  at  the  end  of  many  years,  re- 
stored to  the  holy  ministry ;  and  it  was 
admitted  that  there  had  been  one  or 
two  precedents,  the  latest  being  in  1766. 
But  it  seemed  to  be  doubted  whether  a 
clergyman  restored  under  such  circum- 
stances would  ever  do  much  good ;  and 
to  be  feared  that  the  blot  in  the  'scutcheon 
would  never  be  forgotten.  Ultimately 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  some  old  members  of  the  house,  and 
by  their  recommendation  the  Assembly 


agreed  to  consider  the  question  with  a 
favorable  bias,  should  the  applicant's  con- 
duct continue  correct  for  another  year.  It 
may  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  degraded 
priest  to  know  that  the  door  of  repent- 
ance is  not  closed  against  him,  and  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  his  retrieving  his 
position;  it  may  save  him  from  going 
straight  to  the  devil ;  but  we  confess  we 
see  many  inconveniences  which  may  arise 
from  restoration  being  made  too  easy. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  Assem- 
bly's proceedings,  is  hearing  the  annual 
reports  made  by  the  Commitee's  to  which 
is  intrusted  the  management  of  the  va- 
rious missionary  "Schemes  of  the  Church," 
as  they  are  called.  These  schemes  are, 
the  *'Home  Mission,"  for  building  and 
maintaining  churches  in  Scotland;  the 
Indian  Mission;  the  Colonial  Mission, 
which  deals  mainly  with  Canada;  the 
Jewish  Mission ;  the  Education  Scheme, 
for  supporting  schools  in  poor  districts; 
and  the  Endowment  Scheme,  for  provid- 
ing endowments  for  chapels,  and  thus 
raising  them  to  the  position  of  parish 
churches.  In  Scotland,  the  incumbent  of 
what  is  called  a  quoad  sacra  chapel 
(which  we  should  term  a  district  churcn), 
has  no  seat  in  any  church  court,  and  is 
subject  to  other  disabilities.  But  as  soon 
as  a  clear  endowment  to  the  amount  of 
£120  a  year  can  be  secured  permanently, 
upon  application  to  the  Court  of  TiendSj 
a  district  is  allotted  to  the  chapel,  which 
thus  becomes  a  parish  church,  with  all  its 
rights  and  pri\aleges.  Within  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  mainly  by  the  wonder- 
derftd  energy  of  Dr.  Robertson,  the  oon- 
vener^  or  president  of  this  Endowment 
Scheme,  no  fewer  than  forty  new  parishes 
have  been  formed ;  and  it  may  afford  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  life  that  remains 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  know 
that  the  subscriptions  to  this  scheme 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  amount  to 
£45,000.  We  believe  that  the  sum  obtain- 
ed b^  Dr.  Robertson  in  the  last  three 
years  IS  above  £120,000.  A  collection  is 
made  in  each  church  in  Scotland  for  each 
scheme,  once  a  year,  and  these  collectioiiSi 
with  some  donations  from  individuals, 
forms  the  income  of  the  Mission.  The 
income  of  the  Indian  Mission  last  year 
was  £7,153 ;  that  of  the  Home  AOssion, 
including  the  balance  from  the  previous 
year,  £8,802 ;  that  of  the  Education 
Scheme,  £9,859;  that  of  the  Colonial 
Scheme,  £3,332 ;  that  of  the  Jewish  Mis- 
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sion,  £3,309.  We  think  it  only  feir  to 
l^ace  these  figures  before  onr  readers,  for 
we  have  met  with  intelligent  Englishmen 
who,  misled  by  the  trompet-sonnding  of 
the  "Free  Church,"  have  supposed  tnat 
all  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Scotland  are 
confined  within  its  limits.  We  know  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Scotch  Church  think 
that,  considering  the  numbers  and  wealth 
<^  its  adherents,  the  missionary  income  of 
the  church  should  be  much  greater ;  but 
we  confess  that,  to  ourselves,  such  sums, 
collected  by  the  little  kirk  from  her  twelve 
hundred  congregations,  appear  extremely 
creditable. 

Of  course,  whenever  each  Missionary 
Committee  has  given  in  the  report  of  its 
particular  scheme  to  the  Assembly,  a  pro- 
cess of  bear-baiting  is  conmienced  by  the 
half-dozen  wrong-headed  members  of  the 
house.  The  luckless  Convener  is  cross- 
examined  as  to  all  the  details  of  the  mis- 
don's  history  for  the  past  year ;  and  every 
matter  which  appears  to  have  been  slurred 
over  in  the  report  is  probed  to  the  utter- 
most. Every  malcontent  presses  his 
peculiar  crotchet  and  finds  nis  especial 
mult.  But  a  great  deal  of  discontent  that 
would  have  been  perilous  if  bottled  up, 
passes  off  in  this  healthful  effervescence ; 
m  an  hour  or  two  every  one  is  quite  satis- 
fied that  everything  has  been  quite  right ; 
and  the  Moderator  conveys  the  thanks  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  Converter  for  all  the 
trouble  which  has  been  taken  by  him  and 
his  committee. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  in  the  Assembly 
one  day  to  hear  a  speech  from  Dr.  Cum- 
ming,  who  came  down  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  England. 
He  gave  a  pretty  and  pleasing  speech ; 
and  his  silvery  voice  and  graceful  elocution 
oantrasted  strongly  with  the  yelling  of 
Professor  Robertson  and  the  howling  vul- 
garity of  Dr.  Pirie  of  Aberdeen,  both  of 
whom  pressed  themselves  upon  the  As- 
sembly a  great  deal  more  than  was  at  all 
necessary.  The  recollection  of  what  Dr. 
Robertson  has  done  for  the  church  in  the 
way  of  founding  new  parishes,  will  always, 
we  trust,  cause  him  to  be  listened  to  with 
respect ;  and  his  speeches  are  really  char- 
acterized by  massive  sense,  great  acute- 
ness,  and  much  piety  and  earnestness. 
But  he  seems  to  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  speak  at  tremendous  length  on 
every  question  that  comes  before  the  As- 
sembly ;  and  he  is  beyond  comparison  the 
most    insufferably    diffuse    and    tedious 
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speaker  we  ever  listened  to.  He  has  a 
fatal  fluency  which  enables  him  to  speak 
on  any  subject  for  any  given  time.  He 
generally  sits  at  the  table,  and  speaks 
standing  beside  it.  The  stranger  entering 
the  Assembly  Hall  at  any  hour  of  any 
day,  is  quite  sure  in  a  little  while  to  per- 
ceive a  short,  very  stout  old  gentleman, 
with  white  hair,  rise  from  his  seat  near  the 
Moderator,  and  begin  to  speak  in  a  fear- 
ftilly  harsh  voice,  with  an  awftil  Aberdeen- 
shire accent.  With  a  snuff-box  in  his 
hand,  and  turning  on  his  axis  like  a  roa^t 
before  the  fire,  he  gradually  talks  himself 
into  a  hurricane  of  loudness,  the  very 
driest  metaphysical  matter  being  appar- 
ently sufficient  to  excite  him  to  the  highest 
degree.  Why  on  earth  does  he  say  K-k 
k-k-royst  when  he  would  utter  the  Savi- 
our's name  ?  Why  does  he  talk  of  athur- 
ratah  when  he  means  authority?  and 
wherefore  should  he  speak  of  ivvoorhlas- 
stan  loife, — of  poands,  shullens,  and  panse, 
— of  the  Endoamunt  skaim  and  its  great 
oabjuct,— of  the  saving  of  the  taxus  and 
the  advantage  to  the  wurrreeld  that  would 
follow  if  that  skaim  were  maintahned  ak- 
kurding  to  the  views  of  the  reverend 
doctor  on  the  other  soyd  of  the  house? 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  members 
of  the  Assembly  are  Dr.  Hill,  mild,  kind, 
judicious,  always  speaking  briefly,  and 
making  speeches  which  really  tend  to  ex- 
pedite the  business ;  Dr.  Bryce,  tedious, 
good-natured,  quite  content  to  talk  away, 
though  no  one  is  listening;  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  neat,  pointed,  fluent,  gentlemanlike, 
desperately  wrong-headed  ;  I^rincipal  Lee, 
impracticable  and  testy,  yet  dignified  and 
esteemed ;  Dr.  Muir  of  St.  Stephen's,  per- 
haps the  finest-looking  man  in  Scotland, 
amiable,  decided,  intensely  honorable,  not 
a  little  prejudiced — ^the  ideal  of  the  High 
Tory  and  High-Churchman;  Dr.  Pirie, 
pert,  flippant,  tedious,  and  intolerable;  Dr. 
Grant  of  St.  Mary's,  a  master  of  that  de- 
liberative eloquence  in  which  every  word 
tells;  Dr.  Macfarlane  of  Duddingstone, 
keen,  though  &t,  the  sharpest  man  at  a 
reply  in  the  Assembly ;  Mr.  Norman 
M'Leod  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  Scotchmen, — a  great  preacher, 
barely  second  to  Mr.  Caird,  a  telling  plat- 
form orator,  a  brilliant  conversationist,  a 
tremendously  energetic  manager  of  busi- 
ness, a  popular  author,  a  great  traveller, 
an  extremely  stout  man.  Among  the 
younger  clerical  members  of  the  last  As- 
sembly, ]Mr.  Muir  of  Dalmeny  and  Mr. 
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Wilson  of  Paisley  made  several  admirable 
speeches.     And  of  the  lay  members,  per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  was  Mr.  Cam|>- 
bell  Swinton,  a  law  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity, a  fluent  and  energetic  speaker,  and 
apparently  a  man  of  high  talent  and  great 
liberality  of  sentiment.    Sir  George  Clerk 
made  a  very  judicious  speech  on  the  ques- 
tion of  receiving  from  the  East  India 
Company  grants  in  aid  of  the  Mission 
schools;  and  Sheriff  Barclay  of  Perth  made 
one  or  two   brilliant  appearances.     Mr. 
Cook,  an  eminent  advocate  already  allud- 
ed to,  spoke  several  times  with  good  effect. 
We  thmk  we  have  mentioned  most  of  the 
speakers  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debates;  but  in  addition  to  these,  there 
was  a  host  of  outsiders,  who  sprang  up 
here  and  there  on  the  back  benches,  said 
a  few  words  in  manifest  trepidation  at  the 
sound  of  their  own  voices,  and  then  sank 
down  blushing,  amid  good-natured  cheers, 
or  mayhap  roars  of  laughter :  proud,  how- 
ever, that  they  might  go  back  to  their  coun- 
try charges,  and  there  to  the  end  of  their 
days  make  incidental  allusions  to  the  time 
when  they  spoke  in  the  General  Assembly. 
As  the  general  rule,  the  debates  of  the 
Assembly  are  conducted  with  as-  much 
gravity  and  decorum  as  can  be  looked  for 
m  .so  numerous  a  company  of  men  who 
are  all  equally  entitled  to  express  their 
opinion.    Anything  like  applause  or  disap- 
probation is  promptly  repressed.    There 
was  one    outburst  of  feeling  from  the 
whole  house,  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Brewster 
of  Paisley  (brother  of  Sir  David)  calling 
Louis  Napoleon  "  a  perjured  tyrant"  and 
"  a  monster."     But,  on  the  whole,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  that  propriety  which 
becomes  a    convocation   of   churchmen, 
whose  proceedings  begin  and  end  with 
prayer,  and  on  whose  table  the  Word  of 
God  is  conspicuously  displayed.    But  we 
cannot  say  so  much  for  the  degree  of  at- 
tention with  which  the  members  of  the 
house  listened  to  many  of  the  speakers. 
There  was  very  often  such  a  buzz  of  con- 
versation as  rendered  the  person  address- 
ing the  chair  quite  inaudible.    It  was  in- 
teresting, however,  to  sit  on  one  of  the 
benches  in  the  most  thronged  quarter  of 
the  Assembly,  and  to  notice  the  greetings 
of  old  friencte  that  were  going  on,  and  to 
catch  the  echoes  of  the  shaves  of  the 
house.    We  cannot  help  repeating  a  nar- 
rative, which  we  heard  on  one  such  occa- 
sion, told  with  infinite  gravity  by  a  clergy- 
man whose  name  we  at  once  inquired 


about,  and  of  whom  we  shall  only  say  that 
he  is  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest  of  the 
sons  of  the  kirk,  and  knows  when  to  be 
serious  as  well  as  when  to  jest.  ''  Don't 
tell  me,"  said  he  to  a  simple-looking  Higb- 
land  brother,  who  had  apparently  made 
his  first  trial  of  railway  travelling  in  com- 
ing up  to  the  Assembly,  ^^  dont  tell  me  that 
tunnels  on  railways  are  an  unmitigated 
evil ;  they  serve  high  moral  and  SBSthetical 
purposes.  Only  the  other  day  I  got  into 
a  rculway  carriage,  and  I  had  hardly  taken 
my  seat  when  the  train  started.  On  look- 
ing up,  I  saw  sitting  opposite  me  two  of 
the  most  rabid  Dissenters  in  Scotland.  I 
felt  at  once  that  there  could  be  no  pleamire 
for  me  in  that  journey,  and  with  gloomy 
heart  and  countenance  I  leaned  back  in 
my  comer.  But  all  at  once  we  plunged 
into  a  long  tunnel,  black  as  night,  and 
when  we  emerged  at  the  other  end,  my 
brow  was  clear  and  my  ill-humor  was 
entirely  disapated.  Shall  I  tell  you  how 
this  came  to  be?  All  the  way  throudi 
the  tunnel  I  was  shaking  my  fist  in  tne 
Dissenters'  face,  and  making  horrible 
mouths  at  them,  and  that  relieved  me,  and 
set  me  all  right.  Don't  speak  against 
tunnels  again,  my  dear  friend  1*^  Tbe 
Highland  brother  listened  with  a  thought- 
ful air,  and  evidently  thought  there  was 
something  in  the  idea.  We  trust  that  if 
upon  his  way  back  to  Aberdeenshire  he 
should  chance  to  have  a  Free  Kirk  minister 
for  his  travelling  companion,  he  may  not 
too  suddenly  pass  from  the  shades  of  a 
tunnel  into  daylight  as  he  is  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  his  DEU^tious  fiiend. 

The  Commissioner  holds  two  or  three 
levees  during  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly. 
There  is  one  to  which  all  the  judges  and 
barristers  go,  and  another  upon  the 
Queen's  birth-day,  the  29th  of  May,  to 
which  all  who  go  are  expected  to  appear 
in  court  dress.  His  Grace  has  a  £niier 
party  at  the  Palace  every  evening,  except 
that  of  her  Majesty's  burth-day,  upcm 
which  the  Commissioner's  wife,  or  soma 
female  relation  if  he  is  unmarried,  has  an 
evening  narty.  Gentlemen  only  are  in- 
vited to  oinner,  in  numbers  varying  Rafter 
the  first  day,)  from  fifty  to  a  hundred. 
The  dinners  are  of  the  handsomest  kind, 
the  contract  being  (as  unhappily  the  re- 
cords of  the  Court  of  Session  can  tell)  fi^r 
^'  every  luxury  of  the  season."  It  b  an  es- 
tablished institution  that  there  ^all  al- 
ways be  green  peas  on  the  first  day  of  ths 
Assembly,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
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costly  dish  was  onoe  entirely  devoared 
by  a  country  minister,  quite  unaware  that 
it  had  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
Commissioner  and  his  most  distinguished 
guests  only.  The  Commissioner  sits  on 
one  side  of  the  table,  midway  between  its 
ends ;  the  Moderator,  who  dines  with  him 
every  day,  sits  opposite.  When  Dr.  Chal- 
mers was  Moderator,  he  procured  the 
abolition  of  the  Sunday  dmners.  The 
toasts  after  dinner  are  all  given  in  the 
shortest  possible  form  by  the  Commission- 
er himself  with  the  exception  of  the  health 
of  the  Commissioner's  wife,  which  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Moderator.  The  last  toast 
IS  always  "Prosperity  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,''  and  directly  after  it  the  Com- 
missioner rises,  and  the  party  breaks  up. 
There  are  no  speeches.  Lady  Belhaven's 
drawing-room  this  year  went  off  with 
much  eclat.  About  eight  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  present,  who  over- 
crowded the  picture-gallery  and  the  two 
or  three  other  apartments  thrown  open 
for  their  reception.  The  chambers  were 
prettily  decorated  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens, and  a  couple  of  military  bands, 
one  in  the  gallery,  and  the  other  in  the 
quadrangle  of  the  Palace,  kept  up  a  con- 
stant supply  of  music.  When  Lord  Mans- 
field was  Commissioner,  his  entertain- 
ments were  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
His  drawing-room  was  attended  by  about 
eixteen  hundred  persons,  and  champagne 
and  burgundy  flowed  at  his  table  in  a  way 
which  his  successor  in  office  has  not  at- 
tempted to  emulate. 

llie  Moderator  has  apartments  provided 
for  him  at  Barry's  Hotel,  in  the  west  end 
of  Edinburgh.  Every  morning,  at  nine 
A.  M.,  he  has  a  breakfiist-party,  which  is 
attended  by  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred-and-fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
scene  is  a  gay  one.  The  tables  are  set 
out  with  hot-house  plants  sent  by  Uie 
neighboring  fitmilies.  The  room  is  a  very 
lofty  and  handsome  one.  The  ladies  are 
dressed  in  their  most  becoming  attire,  and 
radiant  with  their  happiest  temper.  The 
entertainment  is   brief:   beginning  very 

tunctually  at  nine  o'clock,  it  is  over  long 
efore  ten.  The  Moderator  is  idlowed 
j£200  to  maintain  his  dignity;  and  this 
sum  we  have  reason  to  believe  does  not 
cover  his  expenses.  Two  Sundays  occur 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly,  and 
upon  these  the  Commissioner  goes  in 
state  to  attend  divine  service  in  the  High 
Church   of  Edinburgh.     There  the   ar- 


rangements are  very  much  as  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Assembly ;  and  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  sight-seers  testifies  to 
the  interest  excited  by  any  State  acces- 
sories to  the  plain  service  of  the  kirk. 
The  High  Church  is  the  choir  of  the 
ancient  Cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  and  al- 
though disfigured  by  heavy  galleries, 
which  cut  the  shafts  supporting  the  cen- 
tre vault,  it  is  a  stately  and  noble  church, 
and  can  contain,  we  believe,  about  two 
thousand  people.  The  Commissioner  oc- 
cupies the  throne  facing  the  pulpit,  sup- 
ported by  his  chaplain  and  purse  bearer. 
The  Moderator,  accompanied  by  six  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity  in  canonicals,  occupies  a 
front  gallery  pew  to  the  Commissioner's 
right.  Further  on  towards  the  pulpit  sit 
the  judges,  and  opposite  them  the  magis- 
trates, all  in  the  glory  of  their  official  ar- 
ray. A  great  number  of  the  clergy  are 
present,  and  a  very  crowded  general  con- 
gregation. Two  select  preachers  are  ap- 
pointed for  each  day,  one  of  whom  offi- 
ciates in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  in 
the  afternoon.  In  accordance  with  an  old 
custom,  introduced  when  the  Scotch  peo- 
ple had  an  absolutely  unlimited  capacity 
of  listening  to  preaching,  the  forenoon 
preacher's  appointment  bears  that  he  is  to 
'  lecture  and  preach'  before  his  Grace  the 
High  Commissioner ;  but  this  has  degen- 
erated into  a  formal  exposition  of  some 
ten  minutes'  duration,  and  the  service  is 
little  longer  than  on  ordinarj  occasions. 
The  select  preachers  are  appomted  by  the 
old  Moderators ;  and  as  a  general  rule, 
the  most  popular  preachers,  members  of 
Assembly,  who  have  not  already  preached 
before  the  Commissioner,  are  appointed, 
unless,  indeed,  when  any  ex-Moderator  has 
in  the  church  a  son,  brother,  nephew,  son- 
in-law,  cousin,  brother-in-law,  toady,  or 
henchman,  who  is  ambitious  of  the  distinc- 
tion. The  preacher  goes  to  the  pulpit  when 
the  bells  have  ceased,  and  there  awaits  the 
arrival  of  the  Commissioner.  His  Grace 
comes  with  tolerable  punctuality,  and  is  ush- 
ered to  the  throne  with  much  ceremony, 
the  whole  congregation  rising  to  receive 
him.  He  bows  to  the  preacher,  who  returns 
the  salutation  with  much  humility,  and  then 
begins  the  service.  The  sermons  are  now 
scrupulously  free  fi*om  allusion  to  the  jjro- 
ceedmgs  of  the  Assembly,  or  anjr  political 
reference ;  in  this  respect  formmg  a  con- 
trast to  the  discourses  of  the  bolder  di- 
vines of  an  earlier  age,  who  from  the  same 
pulpit  were  wont  to  beard  the  real  mo- 
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narch,  seated  in  the  self-same  throne.  Once 
James  the  First  (Sixth  of  Scotland)  was 
so  irritated  by  some  attack  made  upon 
him  by  the  preacher,  that  he  rose  from  the 
throne,  and,  addressing  the  occupant  of 
the  pulpit,  said,  "  Either  speak  sense,  or 
come  down  from  that  pulpit  I"  To  which 
the  obedient  and  candid  ecclesiastic  re- 
plied, "I  will  neither  speak  sense  nor 
come  down  from  this  pulpit  I"  and  we 
doubt  not  he  avoided  either  alternative. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  the  Commis- 
sioner again  bows  to  the  preacher,  and 
the  preacher  to  the  Commissioner.  It 
was  m  preaching  upon  this  occasion  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  made  so  brilliant  an  appear- 
ance as  induced  a  result  unheard  of  m  any 
place  of  worship — an  involuntary  murmur 
of  applause  on  the  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion. And  two  years  since  Mr.  Caird 
preached  his  sermon  on  Mdigion  in  Com- 
mon Life^  which  has  since  attained  such 
an  unexampled  popularity  and  circulation. 
The  preachers  this  year  were  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Forgandenny;  Mr.  Thompson  of  Or- 
miston ;  Mr.  Boyd  of  Kirkpatrick-Iron- 
gray ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Peterhead :  all, 
we  believe,  clergymen  of  not  many  years' 
standing  in  the  Church. 

But  the  General  Assembly  is  drawing 
to  the  close  of  its  brief  space  of  power. 
All  this  while  the  current  of  white-neck- 
clothed  men  has  been  ebbing  and  flowing 
all  day  along  the  Moimd,  to  and  from  the 
Assembly  Hall:  the  touters  have  been 
standing  about  its  door,  pressing  the  ad- 
vertisements of  enterprising  tailors  and 
stationers  upon  all  who  enter ;  the  beefeat- 
ers and  powdered  laekies  have  been  loung- 
ing in  the  lobbies ;  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers, in  earnest  conversation,  have  been 
walking  in  twos  and  threes  up  and  down 
the  gas-lit  tunnel  which  leads  to  the  house. 
But  the  Commissioner  is  beginning  to 
look  sleepy,  and  the  throne  is  vacant  for 
long  intervals,  during  which  business  pro- 
ceeds as  usual :  the  really  interesting  work 
of  the  Assembly  is  over :  and  the  Monday, 
the  last  day  of  its  sitting,  is  devoted  to  a 
number  of  small  matters  of  detail.  There 
are  great  blanks  on  the  benches  that  fore- 
noon, and  the  attendance  of  strangers  is 
small.  The  Assembly  adjourns  to  meet 
again  at  eight  in  the  evening :  and  at  all 
hours,  down  to  eleven  or  twelve  P.  M., 
numbers  of  people  are  pouring  in ;  till  at 
midnight  on  that  final  evening  the  house 
is  nearly  as  much  crowded  as  upon  its 
opening  day.    It  is  always  a  matter  of 


great  interest  to  many  to  witness  the  ce- 
remonies with  which  the  Assembly  is 
closed.  The  business  still  consists  of  ques- 
tions of  no  great  interest,  which  are  ar- 
ranged very  much  by  the  old  gentlemen 
aroimd  the  table.  At  length  daylight  be- 
gins to  look  through  the  windows ;  and 
the  pale  wearied  j&ces  of  the  members  and 
spectators  look  strange  and  spectral.  It 
was  half  past  two  in  the  morning  before 
the  last  item  of  business  at  the  recent  As- 
sembly was  finished,  and  the  Moderator 
rose  to  give  his  concluding  address.  Tins 
was  brie^  occupying  just  a  quarter  of  an 
hour :  it  was  characterized  by  much  clear- 
ness and  good  sense,  and  expressed  with 
a  certain  quaintness  of  style  which  seemed 
to  us  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
There  was  a  pause  when  the  address  was 
ended,  and  every  one  present  rose  to  bis 
feet  as  the  Moderator  continued :  "  Right 
Reverent  and  Right  Honorable,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  I  now  dissolve  this 
Assembly ;  and  appoint  the  next  meeting 
to  be  held  in  this  place,  on  Thursday,  the 
21st  of  May,  1857." 

Turning  to  the  Commissioner,  tiie 
Moderator  shortly  told  him  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly  were  at  an  end; 
thanked  him  for  his  attention  during  its 
sittings ;  and  expressed  the  hope  that  bis 
Grace  might  be  able  to  report  &vorablT 
to  the  Queen  of  the  order  with  whicm 
things  had  been  done.  The  Commissioner 
addressed  the  Assembly,  and  ended  by 
saying,  "Right  Reverend  and  Right  Hon- 
orable, in  the  Queen*8  name^  I  now  dissolve 
this  Assembly,  and  appoint  its  next  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  this  place,  on  Thursday, 
the  twenty-first  of  May,  1867."  It  was 
curious  to  see  the  little  proof  of  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  in 
this  form  of  dissolving  the  present  Assem- 
bly, and  appointing  the  time  of  meeting 
of  the  next ;  the  Moderator  doing  so  in 
the  Saviour's  name,  without  the  least 
recognition  of  the  Queen's  power  to  inter- 
fere ;  and  the  Commissioner  doing  so  in  the 
Queen's  name,  without  any  notice  of  the 
previous  words  of  the  Moderator.  Long 
may  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
work  together  harmoniously  as  now,  with- 
out hitch  or  hindrance ! 

The  Moderator  next  offers  a  prayer,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  are  finallj 
closed  by  singing  part  of  a  psalm,  and  by 
the  benediction  pronoimced  by  the  Moder* 
ator.    From  time  immemorial  the  same 
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psalm  has  always  been  snng,  and  it  was  a 
touching  thing  to  see  the  tears  stealing 
down  the  cheek  of  many  a  venerable 
member,  to  whom  these  words  brought 
back  Assemblies  long  ago,  and  suggested, 
perhaps,  the  thought  of  future  Assemblies, 
when  he  should  have  changed  his  simple 
pulpit  for  his  quiet  grave.  It  may  interest 
our  readers  to  know  the  words  which  have 
so  lively  an  interest  for  every  Scotch  minis- 
ter, and  which  are  always  understood  in 
Scotland  as  a  supplication  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Church : — 

"  Pray  that  Jerusalem  may  have 

Peace  and  felicity : 
Let  them  that  love  thee  and  thy  peace^ 

Have  still  prosperity. 
Therefore  I  wish  that  peace  may  still 

Within  thy  walls  remain ; 
And  ever  may  thy  palaces 

Prosperity  rettun. 
Now,  for  my  friends'  and  hrethrens*  sakes, 

Peace  be  in  thee,  I'll  say : 
And  for  the  house  of  God  our  Lord, 

I'll  seek  thy  good  alway." 

Rou^h  and  rugged  in  their  uncom- 
promismg  literalness,  these  words  look 
nothing  as  we  transcribe  them  here.  We 
can  only  assure  our  readers  that  there  was 
a  very  remarkable  power  in  them  as  we 
heard  them  read  and  sung  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  at  3  a.m.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  of  June. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  As- 
sembly, the  Moderator  gives  a  dinner- 


party to  some  seventy  or  eighty  guests. 
The  leading  men  of  the  Assembly  and  of 
Edinburgh  are  invited,  but  not  the  Com- 
missioner. The  entertainment  completely 
eclipses  the  dinners  given  by  his  &race ; 
but  by  long-established  etiquette,  there  is 
no  dessert, — we  presume  by  way  of  having 
some  point  of  inferiority  to  the  banquets 
of  Holyrood. 

And  so  the  General  Assembly  is  over. 
The  Commissioner  becomes  plain  my  Lord 
again.  The  Moderator  puts  off  his  court 
dress  and  cooked  hat,  and  becomes  once 
more  the  plain  parish  priest.  The  members 
return  to  their  homes, — ^insignificant  units 
singly,  though  together  constituting  a 
court  invested  with  powers  which,  if  exer- 
cised, would  excite  a  revolution.  The  two 
or  three  poor  wretches  who  have  been 
deposed,  go  home,  with  sinking  hearts,  to 
tell  their  children  that  they  must  quit  the 
manse,  and  go  down  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  poverty  and  shame.  The  beefeaters 
and  pursuivants  become  street  porters 
once  more.  The  Assembly  Hall  is  silent 
and  deserted.  And  the  Southron  who, 
for  reasons  quite  sufficient  to  himself, 
meanwhile  sojourns  in  the  North,  and  has 
beguiled  the  tedium  of  unemployed  days 
by  watching  the  Assembly's  proceedings, 
and  putting  many  questions  concerning 
them  to  many  friends,  betakes  himself  to 
his  temporary  home,  and  jots  down  his 
recollections  for  the  amusement  of  the 
readers  of  Fraser. 
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All  young  men  conscious  of  possessing 
or  who  think  they  possess  talents  above 
mediocrity  are  ambitious ;  but  only  a  few 

*  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by 
Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Nar 
tional  Institute  of  France,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Naples.  In  3  vols.  London  and  Glasgow : 
Richanl  Griffin  ft  Company,  Publishers  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  1866. 


— a  very  few — succeed  in  realizing  their 
youthful  aspirations.  To  most  of  them 
the  gates  oi  advancement  refuse  to  turn 
on  their  golden  hinges.  Of  the  rest,  ^e 
majority,  if  they  do  get  an  entrance,  are 
so  soured  by  the  repeated  refusals  of  the 
churlish  porter  whom  men  call  Fate  or 
Luck,  that  they  have  no  spirit  remaining  to 
enjoy  those  Elysian  plains  which  they  had 
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BO  often  dreamed  of;  or  having  lost  zest  for 
the  pomp  of  those  marble  halls,  the  revels 
of  which  they  so  often  longed  to  enjoy, 
though  the  gate'be  open,  they  do  not  wish 
to  enter,  and  prefer  setting  up  their  taber- 
nacle outside  the  adamantine  walls.  But 
there  are  still  in  all  ages,  a  few  who  rise  to 
the  summit  of  their  most  extravagant 
hopes,  who  even  win  an  entrance  before  the 
chills  of  age  have  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  enjoyment,  or  who,  carrying  the 
zest  of  youth  with  them  throughout  life, 
strive  as  eagerly  and  enjoy  as  keenly  in 
the  frosts  of  December  as  amidst  the  blos- 
soms of  May. 

What  is  it  that  distinguishes  those  fa- 
vorites of  nature  from  the  rest  of  her  chil- 
dren ?  What  is  the  secret  of  that  fascina- 
tion before  which  even  the  powers  of 
nature  seem  to  yield  ?  We  speak  not  of 
those  who  are  bom  with  the  silver  spoon, 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  marble 
palaces,  and  have  sported  as  children  in 
the  Elysian  fields,  but  of  the  few  among 
the  outer  tenants,  the  cottars  and  squat- 
ters of  the  great  common,  who  force  their 
entrance  into  the  palace  grounds.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  badge  which 
distinguishes  these  men — it  is  mtellect. 
Thej^  are  all  men  of  strong  reasoning  &- 
culties.  This  is  the  sine  qiuz  nan.  Men  of 
brilliant  imagination  often  get  the  start  at 
first,  but  unless  intellect  obtain  the  mastery 
they  lose  their  way  or  loiter  behind.  Nor  is 
the  man  of  fine  feelings  and  generous  heart 
more  likely  to  succeed :  he  may  conciliate 
friendship  and  love,  but  he  will  be  pushed 
aside  by  harder  natures,  and  most  likely 
will  retire  in  disgust  from  the  struggle.  - 

But  though  superior  intellectual  powers 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  man  who 
would  win  the  prizes  of  public  life,  these 
powers  must  be  of  a  peculiar  order.  The 
meditative  intellect  will  not  do.  Its  pos- 
sessor is  too  much  inclined  to  stand  apart 
and  contemplate  the  struggling  crowd, 
and  as  he  advances  in  life  the  prizes  of 
ambition  lose  their  attraction,  and  thought 
like  virtue  is  to  him  its  own  reward. 
Neither  will  the  man  of  subtile  analyzhig 
mind  be  more  likely  to  succeed,  for  he 
loses  time  in  attempting  to  extricate  the 
infinite  complexities  of  human  afiairs,  and 
before  he  has  half  finished  hb  laborious 
examination,  the  moment  of  action  is 
past.  It  is,  therefore,  the  practical  intel- 
lect which  characterizes  the  successful  man 
of  ambition.  An  intellect  capable  of  di- 
recting all  its  energy,  and  of  carrying 


along  with  it  the  energy  of  other  men,  to- 
wards some  definite  end — a  mind  which 
expresses  itself  in  action  and  in  business, 
which  is  actuated  b^  a  desire  for  results 
rather  than  for  principles,  for  the  concrete 
rather  than  the  abstract. 

But  in  addition  to  this  intellectual  basis, 
certain  moral  qualifications  at  first  sight 
apparently  incompatible  are  indispensable. 
For  first,  the  ambitious  noian  must  be  at 
once  patient  and  restless.  He  must  work 
perseveringly  to  attain  his  end,  but  he 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  it  when  attained. 
Content  is  fatal  to  his  career — ^he  must 
ever  look  mainly  to  the  future,  and  to  the 
moon  for  his  reward.  Secondly,  he  must 
be  obstinate  and  he  must  be  pliant— ob- 
stinate, to  keep  to  his  purpose ;  pliant,  to 
be  able  to  avail  himself  oi  the  smuosities 
of  life.  Thirdly,  he  must  be  conciliating 
and  imperative,  for  he  must  use  the  arts 
both  01  persuasion  and  command.  And, 
lastly,  he  must  be  honorable,  and  ^et  not 
over  scrupulous — ^honorable  that  his  party 
may  trust  in  him ;  not  over  scrupulous, 
that  he  may,  when  the  crisis  comes,  carry 
out  some  c<nip  d*etat  which  will  do  tlw 
work  of  years,  and  compensate  for  die 
shortness  of  life.  The  morality  of  a  deB- 
cate  woman  or  of  an  amiable  man  would 
be  fatal  to  ereat  success.  It  is  true  there 
are  instances  of  men  who  have  won  their 
spurs  with  spotless  shield — the  prmm 
ch^ualiera  of  nature — but  these  are  the 
Miltons,  the  Chathams,  the  Welling- 
tons ;  men  of  a  different  clay  from  or- 
dinary humanity,  spirits  of  some  other 
world  who  have  been  sent  here  throng 
some  freak  of  nature.  But  for  the  com- 
mon run  of  ambitious  men  prudery  is  &0- 
ure,  and  the  Jesuit  principle  is  a  necessary 
element  in  the  system  of  their  lives — a 
principle  which,  although  utterly  without 
defence  in  foro  conscienticB^  is  pretty  sure 
of  an  acquittal  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
world,  if  it  has  only  been  lucky  enough  to 
retain  success  as  its  advocate. 

It  will  be  ssdd,  why  then  should  men  try 
to  rise  to  the  dignities  of  life,  i^  in  order 
to  succeed,  they  must  stain  the  purity  of 
the  ermine  of  their  souls  ?  We  answer, 
far  be  it  from  us  to  ask  any  one  so  to 
strive.  Let  him  keep  his  ermine  pure, 
and  white  if  he  can,  in  the  position  in  life 
in  which  he  was  bom.  This  is  the  teaob- 
ing  of  St.  Paul.  But  let  him  not  ccmir 
plain  if  he  do  not  attain  what  he  does  not 
strive  for.  The  good  things  of  this  life 
are  not  promised  to  the  pure.    In  Utopia 
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It  IS  otherwise— the  good  always  prosper 
and  the  wicked  are  unsaccessful — ^but  in 
this  nether  world  as  it  is  as  frequently  the 
reverse,  arisi&gfrom  that  t^nfitness  of  things 
which  must  ever  coexist  with  a  state  of 
probation ;  and  it  is  a  moral  teaching  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  unsound,  which  holds 
out  the  rewards  of  this  world  as  in- 
ducements to  virtue.  Virtue  is  a  road 
neither  to  riches  nor  distinction.  He  who 
would  win  the  world's  prizes  must  use  the 
world's  weapons.  He  must  labor,  he 
must  scheme,  and,  above  all,  he  must  dare. 

But  it  does  not  necessanly  follow  that 
the  ambitious  man  is  lost  in  the  theologi- 
cal sense.  "  'Twas  by  ambition  that  the 
angels  fell,"  but  through  ambition  men 
often  rise  to  a  nobler  nature  than  they 
had  before.  Great  questions  of  policy, 
enlarged  principles  of  action,  give  a  more 
elevated  tone  to  the  character,  and  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  man  is  often  better  than  the 
b^inning. 

If  we  were  asked  for  a  type  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  ambitious  man,  combining 
all  the  qualities  most  essential  to  success, 
and  who  should  best  illustrate  the  princi- 
ples which  we  have  endeavored  to  enun- 
ciate, we  would  fix  upon  Harry  Brough- 
am. 

No  one  has  ever  had  the  "Scotch" 
mind  more  fully  developed.  No  one  so 
enunently  combined  perseverance  with 
impatience — cautious,  elaborate  prepara- 
tion with  that  rapidity  of  action  and  energy 
of  expression  which  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages of  surprise.  Honorable  to  his  party, 
but  the  first  to  suggest  to  them  the  most 
daring  acts  of  strategy,  which,  when  ne- 
cessary he  did  not  hesitate  to  execute; 
he  rose  irregularly  perhaps,  but  rapidly 
and  surely,  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition ; 
happy  in  this,  that  his  moral  nature  kept 
pace  with  his  external  fortimes,  and  that 
when  peer  of  the  empire  he  was  in  every 
respect  a  better  man  than  when  tribune 
of  the  people. 

But  it  was  not  alone  to  nature  that 
Brougham  was  indebted  for  his  success. 
A  special  education  brought  into  the 
greatest  efficiency  the  formidable  combi- 
nation of  his  natural  powers,  for  instinct- 
ively and  from  the  very  outset  his  studies 
were  directed  by  his  ambition.  Brougham 
was  no  student  of  the  Belles  Lettres. 
Poetry  seems  never  to  have  had  attractions ; 
and  if  he  ever  perused  the  novels  and  ro- 
mances of  his  own  or  of  other  times,  it 
could  not  be  discovered  from  his  writings. 


He  studied  that  he  might  acquire  power ; 
and  feeling  that  this  could  best  be  done 
by  strengthening  his  reasoning  faculties, 
he  devoted  all  his  attention  to  those 
branches  of  study  which  seem  to  have  the 
most  direct  tendency  to  that  result. 
Hence,  he  early  addicted  himself  to  mathe- 
matics— ^for  there  is  in  this  science  of  sci- 
ences something  definite  in  result.  It  cer- 
tainly unlocks  some  of  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture, and  we  think  it  may  give  a  similar 
mastery  over  the  moral  world.  Why 
should  human  action  and  motive  not  be 
subject  to  arithemeticai  calculation  as  weU 
as  the  laws  of  nature  ?  And  does  not  the 
higher  calculus  seem  just  on  the  verge  of 
the  two  worlds  of  matter  and  mind,  ready 
to  grasp  at  both?  But  a  mind  like 
Brougham's  was  not  to  be  led  astray  by 
such  ntUacies ;  a  slight  experience  would 
teach  him  that  the  complication  of  human 
affairs,  their  intimate  action  and  reaction, 
transcends  the  resourees  of  the  subtilest 
mathematics.  He  felt  the  impress  of  his 
genius  therefore,  and  passed  on  to  me- 
thods more  directly  applicable  to  human 
affaire.  Logic  and  metaphysics  were 
next  studied  with  characteristic  ardor, 
but  though  he  threw  on  them  the  light  of 
his  original  mind,  they  could  not  long  de- 
tain one  so  eminently  practical.  He  soon 
discovered  that  he  who  would  rule  man- 
kind must  appeal  to  their  prejudices  and 
passions  as  n*eqjuently  as  to  their  reason ; 
nor  could  he  fail  to  see  that  the  metaphys^ 
ical  notion  of  a  man,  as  made  up  of  so 
many  separate  qualities  and  powers,  is  a 
most  fallacious  representation  of  a  being 
so  essentially  individual  and  concrete. 
These  considerations  would  direct  him  to 
another  branch  of  study,  which,  while  it 
avowedly  purported  to  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions fully  as  much  as  to  the  reason  of 
man,  repudiated  altogether  the  metaphys- 
ical analysis.  In  the  view  of  this  science 
— ^that  of  Oratory — man  was  a  living,  act- 
ing being,'whomu8tbe  moved  altogether, 
if  at  all.  Here,  then,  was  the  science  of 
sciences  to  the  man  ambitious  of 
power ;  and  accordingly  Brougham  rested 
content,  devoting  his  mediatative  power 
to  its  exhaustive  study  and  his  whole  life 
to  its  active  use. 

Such  was  the  education  of  Lord  BY'ough- 
am — ^for  his  professional  training  as  a  bar- 
rister merely  helped  more^  thoroughly  to 
combine  the  three  courses  of  study 
through  which  he  had  passed.  Not  that 
we  mean  to  say  thai  he  utterly  neglected 
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other  branches  of  knowledge ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  polite  literature,  there  is 
evidence  in  his  writings  that  he  is  nearly 
a  universalist — a  cyclopaedia  of  useful 
knowledge.  But  all  that  is  accessory ;  it 
hangs  on  him  loosely ;  whereas  his  ora- 
tory, his  metaphysics,  and  his  mathematics 
have  been  imbibed  into  his  nature,  and 
form  part  of  the  man. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  we  have  the  re- 
sult of  thb  education  in  the  first  volume 
of  these  collected  Reviews.  The  "  Ora- 
torical Articles"  clearly  demonstrate  the 
profound  and  exhaustive  study  which  he 
had  made  of  the  art ;  while  in  the  same 
volume  the  biographical  sketches  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  Georges  afford  abundant 
illustration  of  our  remarks  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  success  necessary  to  the  am- 
bitious man,  and  also  on  their  special  ap- 
plication to  Brougham  himselt.  For  m 
sketching  lives,  in  many  instances  so  like 
his  own,  he  becomes  a  kind  of  witness  in 
his  own  case,  and  is  forced  to  enunciate 
opinions  and  distribute  censure  or  ap- 
plause which  he  cannot  help  seeing  apply 
to  himself. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  restrict  our 
remarks  to  this  volume  for  the  present, 
and  to  content  ourselves  with  a  very 
brief  summary  of  Lord  Brougham's  ora- 
torical system,  and  then  to  pass  under  re- 
view some  of  the  chief  of  those  statesmen 
whose  portraits  Lord  Brougham  here 
gives  us.  And  when  it  is  considered  that 
to  do  so  involves  something  like  an  ac- 
count of  the  matter  of  a  dozen  Reviews, 
condensed  in  the  Bramah  press  of  Lord 
Brougham's  style,  it  ^vill  be  admitted  that 
we  have  attempted  fully  as  much  as  our 
space  can  in  any  manner  permit  of  our  ac- 
complishing. 

The  first  remark  of  Lord  Brougham's 
which  attracted  our  attention  on  perusing 
his  oratorical  articles  was,  that  we  lose 
much  of  the  effect  of  ancient  oratory  from 
ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  feeling  in 
the  audience  to  whom  it  was  addressed ; 
and  that  even  the  fullest  information  will 
not  enlist  our  sympathies.  For  instance, 
in  one  of  Cicero's  orations — ' 

**  After  working  our  feelings  up  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  hy  the  finest  painting  of  vicious  ex- 
cesses, and  their  miserahle  effects,  the  whole  is 
wound  up  hy,  what  to  us  appears,  a  pure  anti- 
climax— a  disrespect  to  some  *  Nymph  of  the 
Grot'  When,  again,  he  is  making  the  &ther  of 
Verres  sum  up  his  iniquities,  the  first  acts  enu- 
merated are  those  of  culpahle  negligence,  the 


next  of  official  corruption,  then  follows  the  con- 
nivance at  the  protection  of  piracy,  then  the 
judicial  murder  of  citizens  in  furtherance  of  his 
collusion  with  the  pirates,  and  a0er  these  enor- 
mities follows  those  of  inviting  matrons  to  a  ban- 
quet and  appearing  in  puhlic  with  a  long  pur- 
ple robe." 

But  Demosthenes  was  the  favorite  ora- 
tor of  Brougham,  whom,  with  only  the 
minimum  of  allowance  necessary  for  the 
difference  of  auditory,  he  labored  not  un- 
successfiiUy  to  reproduce ;  so  that  whether 
or  not  Brougham  could  have  been  oriri- 
nal  in  his  oratory,  he  has  deliberat^y 
foregone  the  attempt,  and  tied  himseu 
down  to  what-  would  be  called  the  most 
slavish  and  literal  copying,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  the 
model  justifies  any  sacrifice  of  any  poss^ 
ble  originality. 

According  to  Brougham,  the  study  of 
Demosthenes  is  the  best  corrective  of  the 
loose  style  of  writing  and  of  oratory  cm^ 
rent  in  the  present  day,  which  **  affords  a 
new  instance  how  wide  a  departure  may 
be  made  firom  nature  with  very  little  care, 
and  how  apt  easy  writing  is  to  prove  hard 
reading."  It  is  easy  to  acquire  the  &ouItT 
of  fluent  speaking ;  any  one  will  suooeed 
who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  fre- 
quently trying  it,  and  can  harden  himself 
against  the  pam  of  frequent  failures.  Com- 
plete self-possession  and  perfect  fluency 
can  thus  be  acquired  mechanically,  but  it 
will  be  the  self-possession  of  imorance, 
and  the  fluency  of  speaking  about  and 
about  a  subject.    It  may  be, 

**  That  the  hahit  may  have  taught  him  Bome- 
thing  of  arrangement,  and  a  few  of  the  simpleet 
methods  of  producing  an  impression ;  but  his 
diction  is  sure  to  he  much  worse  than  if  he 
never  made  the  attempt  Such  a  speaker  k 
never  in  want  of  a  word,  and  hardly  ever  has 
one  that  is  worth  having." 

Not  in  this  way  did  Demosthenes  ac- 
quire his  marvellous  oratory. 

**The  greatest  of  all  orators  never  regarded 
the  composition  of  any  sentence  worthy  of  him 
to  deliver,  as  a  thing  of  easy  execution.  Prac- 
tised as  he  was,  and  ahle  surely  if  any  man  ever 
was  hy  his  own  mastery  over  language,  to  pour 
out  his  ideas  with  facility,  he  elahorated  every 
passage  with  almost  equal  care.  Having  the 
same  ideas  to  express,  he  did  not,  like  our  easgr 
and  fluent  modems,  clothe  them  in  different 
language  for  the  sake  of  beauty ;  but  reflecting 
that  he  had  upon  the  Aillest  deliberation  adop^ 
ed  one  form  of  expression  as  the  best,  ahd  be- 
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cause  every  other  must  needs  be  worse,  he  used  made  to  them  upon  matters  before  their 

it  again  without  any  change,  unless  further  eyes,  and  at  the  present  time,  than  topics 

labor  and  more  trials  had  enabled  him  in  any  drawn  from  the  evidence  of  things  unseen, 

particular  to  improve  the  workmanship."  ^^  ^y^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^en  time 

^,.  ,              1 .    .          J.      '     i»        j.r.  shall  be  no  more. 

Might  not  this  m  part  ame  from  the  Qf  ^^^  p^-^^^j^     ,  -^  ^^^       Brougham 

fi«5tthat  books  werefew  and  reporters  had  •  ^g  ^j^^  preference  to  MassiUon  s«  the 

notyetbeenmvented?    Would  Demos-  ^^^^  Demosthenic,  holding    him    much 

Uienes  have  so  repeated  lumself  had  he  g^p^rfor  to  Bossuet,  We  cainot  resist  the 

Uved  in  tie  days  of  Hansard?  temptation  of  affording  our  readers  an 

Lord  Erskme  was  to  Brougham  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  by 

Enghsh   Demosthenes,  whom  he  would  a  Station  of  the  pisslges  which  are  con- 

rank,  if  he  had  the  marshalhng  of  Olym-  ^j^^^.^^  ^^^  master-pieces  of  each ;   and 

pus,  among  the  Du  Majores  of  Enghsh  ^^  ^^  ^^j^^        ^^  ^  celebrated  passage 

oratory— higher  than  Burke  or  Pitt ;  and  g.^^^  j^^^^^  \^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^„k 

the   copious   extracts   from  his  speeches  j^j^^  ^^^  ^         ^^1^  ^j^j^^^  ^f  j^e  French 

which  ho  adduces,  give  some  support  to  ^yfngg 

ui  opinion,  in  which,  however,  we  are  &r  Brougham  gives  a  translation  of  what 

from  concurring.    In  correctness  of  com-  j^^  consfders  tie  correctest  of  the  several 

position  and  fehcity  of  expression,  Eretine  readings  of  the    celebrated  passage    of 

may  be   equal  to  Burke,  and  probably  MassiUon's  sermon  on  the  smaU  number 

superior  to  Pitt;  but  what  he  has  to  say  ^f  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  3^^  ^^,1^  j^^^^e  hja 

18  of  the  earth  earthy,  whereas  Burke's  audience  start  to  their  feet : 
thoughts  come  up  from  the  abyss,  and 

down  from  the  heaven  of  heaven^  and  uj  fi         to  myself  that  our  last  hour  is  come; 

although  he  may  labor  occasionallv  in  the  ^^^  ^J^^^  ^^  >  ^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^     Time 

expression  of  a  thought,  we  feel  that  it  is  jg  ^^  ^^^^^  and  Eternity  has  began.  Jesus  Christ 

the  thought  of  one  belonging  to  a  superior  jg  ^bout  to  appear,  to  judge  us  according  to  our 

race  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Pitt,  there  is  a  deserts ;  and  we  are  here  awaiting  at  his  hands 

majesty  of  assertion,  a  homage   of  self-  the  sentence  of  everlasting  life  or  death.    I  ask 

respect,  expressing  itself  m  noble  thoughts,  you  now— stricken  with  terror  like  yourselves^ 

which  indicate  a  nature  cast  in  a  loftier  m  no  wise  separating  my  lot  from  vours,  but 

mould  than  that  of  Erskine.  P^^i'^^  myself  ^?^^^^\«^J;j;^^^^^^ 

nru                1.    Tx-Li     j'ir             •         :^:^«  must  one  day  stand  before  uod  our  Judge — ii 

There  can  be  little  difference  m  opmion  ^^^^^^^  j  ^k,  you,  were  at  this  moment  to  come 

as  to  Erskme's  merits  as  a  pleader.  Broug-  ^o  make  the  awful  partition  of  the  just  and  the 

ham  thus  explains  his  success:  unjust — think  you  that  the  greater  number 

would  be  saved  V   Do  you  believe  that  the  num- 

"  In  no  one  sentence  is  the  subject-the  busi-  ^^s  would  be  equal  ?    If  the  Uves  of  the  multi- 

ness  on  hand— the  case-the  cUent-the  verdict  ^"^^^  here  present  were  sifted    would  he  find 

lost  sight  of;   and  the  fire  of  that  oratory,  or  »™^,g  "s  ten  nghteousr-would  he  find  a  smgle 

rather  that  rhetoric  (for  it  is  quite  under  dis-  ®°®  • 
dpline)  which  was  melting  the  hearts  and  daz- 

ding  the  understandings  of  his  hearers,  had  not  ij^^  selection  from  Bossuet  is  taken  from 
the  power  to  touch  for  an  mstant  the  hard  head  „  o^„^^„  ^„  4.u^  "Hov  />f  Tn/lrrmonf  •  +Via 
of  the  Nisi  Prius  Lawyer  from  which  it  radiated,  f  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the 
or  to  make  him  swerve  even  from  the  minuter  translation  is  ours . 
details  most  befitting  his  purpose,  and  the  alter- 
nate admissions  and  disavowals  best  adapted  to  **The  assize  is  opened — the  Judge  is  seated, 
put  his  case  in  the  safest  position."  Criminal  I  come  plead  your  case.  But  you  have 

litde  time  to  prepare  yourself  I    0  God,  how 

^            -          .         -                   -o         t.  short  is  the  time  to  unravel  an  affair  so  com- 

From    forensic     eloquence    Brougham  pUcated  as  that  of  your  reckoning  and  your  life, 

passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  oratory  Ah,  why  address  superfluous  cries  I    Ah,  why 

of  the  pulpit.     He  asks  how  it  happens  do  you  bitterly  sigh  after  so  many  lost  years — 

that,  considering  the  advantages  of  the  vainly,  uselessly  1  There  is  no  more  time  to  you. 

preacher  over  all  other  orators  in  a  sub-  You  enter  the  region  of  Eternity.    See,  there  is 


to  remain,  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  is  so  y^^  ^is  own  infinitv.  I  see  you  astonished  and 
very  rare;  and  he  answers  that  the  reason  horror-struck  at  the  presence  of  your  Judge; 
is  that  people  feel  more  strongly  appeals   but  look  also  at  your  accusers,  those  poor  who 
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are  raising  their  Yoioes  aguiifit  your  inexorable 
luurdne88. 

And  now  for  Hall : 

**I  cannot  but  imagine  the  yirtuous  heroes, 
legislators,  and  patriots  of  eyerr  ago  and  country 
arc  bending  from  their  elevatea  seats  to  witness 
this  contest,  as  if  they  were  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing their  eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that  repose, 
illustrious  immortals !  Your  mantle  fell  when 
you  ascended;  and  thousands  inflamed  with 
your  spirit  are  ready  to  noear  by  Him  that 
titteth  upon  the  throne  ariii  liteth  for  ever  and 
ever,  that  they  wiU  protect  freedom  in  her  last 
asylum,  and  never  desert  that  cause  which  you 
sustained  by  your  labors  and  cemented  with 
your  blood.  And  thou,  sole  Ruler  among  the 
children  of  men,  to  whom  the  shields  of  the 
earth  belong,  gird  on  thy  sword,  thou  most 
Mighty ;  go  forth  with  our  hosts  in  the  day  of 
battle.^* 

As  the  only  compensation  we  oan  make 
for  these  most  imperfect  remarks,  we 
earnestly  recommend  the  reader  to  peruse 
the  Rhetorical  Articles  of  Lord  Broug- 
ham. There  is  probably  no  better  vade 
mecum  of  oratory  in  our  language.  The 
author  is  a  oonsunmiate  orator  himseli^ 
the  most  competent  man  living  to  teach 
his  art,  and  no  better  way  comd  be  im- 
agined than  that  which  he  baa  selected, 
namely,  a  cursory  review  of  ancient  and 
modem  eloquence,  illustrated  by  quo- 
tations whose  excellence  has  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all  men 
of  letters.  One  important  lesson  they  will 
at  least  learn  from  these  articles,  for  it  is 
the  one  most  frequently  and  most  empha- 
tically inculcated  by  the  author,  namely, 
that  eloquence  is  an  art  rather  than  a  gift 
—an  art  which  requires  the  greatest  spe- 
cial labor  to  learn,  and  which  implies  the 
greatest  amount  of  general  learning.  He, 
"the  earnest  student,"  who  will  not  be 
deterred  by  these  difficulties,  and  who, 
with  adequate  preparation,  will  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  eloquence, 
will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  these 
articles ;  while  he  who  is  deterred  by  the 
labor  which,  to  his  surprise,  he  wDl  find 
is  necessary  in  an  art  which  haply  he 
thought  was  of  the  easiest  acquisition — 
open  to  all  who  have  the  two  requisites 
of  brass  and  volubility — will  also  derive 
benefit  if  he  takes  these  precepts  to  heart. 
He  will  avoid  making  a  fool  of  himself 
and  save  others  from  the  infliction  of  much 
unnecessary  talk. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  light  in 


which  we  purpose  to  regard  the  "  Histori- 
cal Sketches,"  and  the  use  we  moan  to 
make  of  them,  namely,  as  illustrating  the 
career  of  the  ambitious  man  in  genera], 
and  as  illustrating  reflectively  the  char- 
acter of  Brougham,  whom  we  have  selected 
as  a  type.  But  in  this  view  the  primary 
question  is — can  we  tnist  these  sketches 
as  giving  a  true  insight  into  the  character 
and  motives  of  the  men  they  purport  to 
portray  ?  We  think  we  may.  There  is 
mtrinsic  evidence  in  each  instance  that 
Lord  Brougham  wishes  to  tell  the  truth, 
for  he  neither  exaggerates  the  virtues  of 
those  who  belong  to  his  own  party,  nor 
slurs  over  their  defects,  and  he  is  eqaaUv 
just  to  those  of  the  opposite  party,  with 
some  of  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in 
actual  conflict.  In  the  second  ^ace,  we 
can  have  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  give  a 
just  and  discriminating  character,  once  we 
are  satisfied  of  his  honesty.  A  statesman 
himself  who  has  experienced  most  of  the 
phases  of  political  life,  who  has  nm  the 
gamut  from  something  very  like  demago- 
gism,  to  something  beyond  conservatism. 
Brougham  has  the  advantage  as  a  political 
portrait  painter  over  most  living  meq. 
He  has  a  manifest  advantage  bow  over 
those  who  are  still  in  the  heat  of  party 
passion,  and  over  those  who  have  never 
mixed  in  party  strife,  or  felt  the  ardent 
emotions  which  spring  from  ambition;  for 
both  the  impassioned  and  the  calm  view 
of  men  and  things  present  themselves  to 
him — ^the  one  from  memory,  the  other  in 
the  present,  and  the  one  corrects  and 
clears  the  other.  But  without  further 
preface  let  us  join  that  group  of  listener! 
round  Brou^am,  as  he  stands  below  the 
portrait  of  Walpole. 

On  the  whole  he  gives  you  a  fiivoraibh 
idea  of  that  celebrated  statesman,  and 
one  as  different  as  might  be  from  thai 
which  we  would  be  compelled  to  entertain, 
if  we  believed  the  reports  of  his  politioal 
adversaries,  the  patriots  of  the  day,  after 
the  definition  of  Samuel  Johnson.  Of  an* 
cient,  honorable,  and  wealthy  family, 
Robert  Walpole  entered  public  life  under 
the  auspices  of  Marlborough ;  and  wheOi 
according  to  our  author,  "  a  vile  conrt  in- 
trigue saved  France  from  being  undone 
by  the  victories  of  that  great  man,  when 
what  St.  Simon  calls  the  '  miracle  de  Lm> 
dres'  unexpectedly  rescued  Louis  XlV. 
from  his  doom,"  Walpole  threw  up  Us 
place  with  the  Duke.  The  offence  wm 
not  forgiven ;  he  was  impeached  and  sent 
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to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  having  received 
£900  from  a  contractor. 

The  charge  was  substantially  true,  and 
the  only  extenuation  which  can  be  pleaded 
is,  that  they  who  im}>eacbed  him  would 
have  done  tne  same  thing  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  and  many  of  them  nad  in  re- 
auty  done  worse. 

Corruption,  in  feet,  was  the  disease  of 
the  day — an  epidemic  which  not  unfre- 
^aently  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  revolu- 
tum.  But  to  extenuate  the  sins  of  an  in- 
dividual in  consideration  of  the  general 
turpitude,  is  dangerous ;  for  it  is  a  tempt- 
ing method  to  excuse  our  own  infirmities, 
to  cast  part  of  the  burden  of  our  sins  on 
the  broad  shoulders  of  society,  and  go  on 
our  way  sinning  and  rejoicing,  not  because 
we  are  better  than  others,  but  because 
others  are  so  very  bad  we  can  hardly  be 
worse  than  they  are. 

Whether  worse  or  better,  Walpole  left 
£200,000,  when  it  was  notorious  ne  lived 
at  a  rate  nearly  double  his  income ;  nor 
will  his  celebrated  speculation  in  South 
Sea  Stock,  although  he  got  a  thousand  per 
cent,  profit,  accoimt  for  the  balance  at  his 
crCTit. 

So  much  with  respect  to  his  personal 
corruption.  As  he  rather  boasted  of  than 
concealed  his  corruption  of  others,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  inquire  ftirther  into  its 
reality :  but  we  hardly  agree  with  Lord 
Brougham  when  he  felicitates  his  readers 
on  the  loftier  tone  of  our  public  morality. 
It  may  have  been  so  in  1839,  when  he 
wrote  this  article,  but  in  1856  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  our  public  men  are  so . 
immaculate  as  to  entitle  them  to  throw 
stones  against  the  glass-houses  of  the 
members  of  Commons  in  Walpole's  day. 
No  doubt,  our  premiers  and  whippers-in 
do  not  in  general  carry  on  the  business  of 
political  persuasion  by  means  of  the  cur- 
rency. You  are  not  asked  to  dinner  and 
find  a  five-hundred  Bank  of  England  note 
under  your  plate ;  but  if  you  get  a  post  for 
yourself,  for  your  brother,  or  your  cousin, 
or  a  relation  of  your  wife,  worth  as  much  a 
year,  the  motive  brought  to  bear  on  you 
may  be  somewhat  more  refined,  but  it  is 
essentially  the  same.  Walpole,  however, 
differed  from  our  modern  vote-brokers, 
in  openly,  and — what  was  rather  aggravat- 
ing to  those  who  sold,  and  certainly  more 
expensive  to  him,  the  buyer — contemptu- 
ously stating  his  opinion  of  the  purchasa- 
bility  of  public  men.  "Every  man  has 
his  price ;  ifyou  don't  buy  him,  he  becomes 


a  patriot" — a  maxim  not  without  some- 
thmg  to  say  for  itself  in  the  present  day. 
"  Patriots  are  easily  raised.  I  have  myself 
made  many  a  one ;  'tis  but  to  refuse  an 
unreasonable  demand,  and  up  springs  a 
patriot."  Lord  Brougham  also  fathers 
upon  Walpole  the  noted  definition  of 
gratitude  as  "  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to 
come."  Such  frankness  must  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  corruption  fully  twenty 
per  cent. 

It  is  diflScult  to  account  for  the  success 
of  Walpole's  political  career,  and  for  his 
long  tenure  of  unbroken  power;  Brougham 
but  half  solves  the  difficulty  : 

**  Inferior  to  many  in  qualities  that  dazzle  the 
multitude,  and  undenmluing  the  mere  outward 
accomplishments  of  English  statesmanship- 
nay,  accounting  them  merits  only  so  far  as  they 
conduced  to  parliamentary  and  to  popular  in- 
fluence, and  even  much  undervaluing  their  effects 
in  that  direction — ^Walpole  yet  ranks  in  the  very 
highest  class  of  those  whose  unvarying  prudence, 
clear  apprehension,  fertility  of  resources  to  meet 
unexpected  difficulties,  firmness  of  purpose, 
just  and  not  seemingly  exaggerated  self-confi- 
dence, point  them  out  by  common  consent  as 
the  men  qualified  to  guide  the  coiu'se  of  hunian 
affiiirs,  to  ward  off  public  dangers,  and  to  watch 
over  the  peace  of  empires.  His  knowledge  was 
sound  and  practical;  it  was  like  all  his  other 
qualities,  for  use  and  not  for  ornament,  yet  he 
lacked  nothing  of  the  information  which  in  his 
day  formed  the  provision  of  the  politician.  With 
men  his  acquaintance  was  extensive,  and  it  was 
profound.  His  severe  judgment,  the  somewhat 
misanthropic  bias  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  never  misled  him ;  it  only  put  him  on  his 
guard,  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  man 
ever  made  fewer  mistakes  in  his  intercourse 
either  with  adversaries  or  with  fiiends,  or  the 
indifferent  world." 

Perhaps  it  may  serve  to  the  more  com- 
plete solution  of  the  problem  involved  in 
the  political  success  of  a  man  who  wanted 
some  of  the  requisites  we  have  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  man  of  ambi- 
tion, that  the  times  in  which  he  flourished 
somewhat  resembled  France  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  England  had  only  recently  pas- 
sed through  a  cycle  of  intense  political 
excitement  and  lassitude ;  corruption  and 
want  of  public  principle  had  been  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  reaction ;  a  desire  to 
make  money  had  replaced  the  desire  of 
glory,  whether  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in 
the  equally  exciting  field  of  revolutionary 
politics.  In  such  a  state  of  society  any 
power  which  offers  protection  to  the  "  men 
of  order"  is  sure  of  the  adhesion  of  the  ma- 
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jority,  and  the  very  mediocrity  of  its  pro-  the  destruction  of  it;  or  even  at  such  evasions 

fessions,  the   "  safeness"  of  its  character,  as  tend  to  render  it  useless.    A  minister  who 

only  increases  its  strength.     Preserve  pro-  ^^^  ^^.fl"^^^^,,^^  ^^^^  ^^  these,  and  the 

^^^^  ^z>o^^»  *^Ar.    «J^«.^*^  ,.«w:^  Z^^  good  quahties  of  neither ;  who  made  his  admm- 

perty,  foster  trade,  promote  pubhc  com-  j^^^on  hateful  in  some  Respects  and  despicable 

panics,  and  a  nation  just  recoverm^  from  j^  ^^hers;  who  sought  that  security  by  fining 

a  revolution   can  do   for  a  time   without  the  constitution  which  he  had  forfeited  by  dis- 

glory  and  without  excitement  other  than  honoring  the  government ;  who  encouraged  the 

that  of  gambling.  profligate  and  seduced  the  unwary  to  concur  in 

Lord  Brougham    devotes  considerable  this  design,  by  affecting  to  explode  all  public 

space  to  a  consideration  of  the  character  spmt,  and  to  ridicule  every  form  of  oiur  con- 

ofBolingbroke.     It  is  a  finished  portrait,  stitution--such    a  minister  would  be   looked 

^'^^^A^                      1         /.        au    1  X     i  upon  most  justly  as  the  shame  and  scourge  of 

minted  con  afrwre,  perhaps  from  the  latent  yV^  ^^^^  J  ^^^^  ^^  1^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^, 

idea  that  there  was  somethmg  m  the  cha-  out  pity,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  punishment 

racter  of  Bolmgbroke  akm  to  his  own.  would  be  proportional  to  his  crimes.^' 

Bolingbroke  has  left  a  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  greatestofEnglish  orators,  though  We  have  little  time  to  trace  the  orbit 
there  is  not  in  existence  a  solitary  speech  of  this  wandering  star,  but  the  leading  in- 
of  his  whereby  we  may  test  the  accuracy  cidents  of  his  political  life  are  safficientiy 
of  the  common  report.  His  fastidious  con-  known  to  deprive  him  of  any  claim  to  the 
temporaries  thought  his  eloquence  super-  respect  of  any  party  in  the  political  world, 
natural,  and  when  we  consider  that  Swift  His  intrigues  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
and  Pope  were  among  them,  we  know  not  ment  of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  in 
of  any  other  English  orator  to  whose'  ex-  which  he  succeeded,  to  the  infinite  injury 
cellence  such  testimony  can  be  brought,  of  his  country ;  his  intrigues  to  overthrow 
And  Pitt,  looking  to  this  great  traditional  the  Protestant  succession,  in  which  he 
fame,  thought  that  a  speech  of  Bolingbroke  failed,  to  his  country's  advantage ;  his  ban- 
was  a  greater  desideratum  than  any  of  the  ishment ;  his  service  with  the  Stoarte :  hia 
missing  classics ;  while  Brougham  agrees  desertion  of  them  and  his  return  to  reflre- 
as  to  this  general  opinion,  on  independent  ment,  literature,  ennui,  and  political  in- 
grounds.  famy,  are  known  to  every  reader  of  higtoiy. 

But  the  political  Satan  had  amiable  points 

"  If  Bolmgbroke  spoke  as  he  wrote  he  must  in   his   character ;  his  attachment  to  his 

have  been  the  greatest  of  modern  orators,  as  far  fj^Q^as  WBS  warm  and  zealous,  and  thej 

rpiTSroXeVS'ti^^  cultivated  Hand  looked  up  to  him  witS 

vehemence,  of  Fox,  with  richer  imagery  and  «ar  somewhat  like  idolatry, 
more  correct  diction ;  the  accurate  composition 

of  Pitt,  with  infinitely  more  grace  and  variety ;  "  His  spirit  was  high  and  manly,  his  ooonM 

the  copiousness,  almost  the  learning,  and  occa-  personal  and  political,  was  without  a  stain.    Be 

sionally  the  depth  of  Burke,  without  his  wearily  nad  no  sordid  propensities ;  his  &ults  were  not 

elaborate  air ;   his  speech   never    degenerates  mean  or  paltry ;  they  were,  both  in  his  privile 

for  an  instant  into  dissertation,   which  Burke  life  and  his  public,  on  a  large  scale,  creatmg  for 

scarcely  ever  avoids."  the  most  part  wonder  or  terror  more  than  soom 

or  contempt  ....    That  the  genius  which  be 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  in-  displayed  in  the  Senate— his  wisdom,  his  ad- 
sorting  one  of  the  passages  from  Boling-  ^^^,  his  resources  in  council— should,  wh«i 

broke's  writings,  wUch  Brougham  adduces  i^f  ^  Z^'"^^*?  "^^^J?  and  literary  aomi- 

•               ^    i*i  •        •  •          r?'   J.  1       £>  plishments,  have  made  him  shine  m  aocie^ 

in  support  of  his  opinion.     It  is  taken  from  ^^^^^^  ^  ;^^^^^  ^^  ^^y  be  comprehendeTfe 

the  celebrated  dedication  to  Sir  Robert  treat  an  orator,  so  noble  a  person  in  figure  and 

Walpole :  demeanor,  one  so  little  under  dominion  of  the 

principle  which  makes  men  harsh,  and  the  lee- 

Should  a  minister  govern  in  various  instances  traint  which  renders  their  manners  fonnal,  wae 

ofdomestic  and  foreign  management,  ignorantly,  sure  to  captivate  all  superficial  admiral,  and 

weakly,  or  even  wickedly,  and  yet  pay  this  re-  even  to  win  the  more  precious  applause  of  so- 

verence  and  bear  this  regard  to  the  constitution,  perior  minds." 
he  would  deserve  certainly  much  better  quarter, 

and  would  meet  with  it  too  from  every  man  of  g^^i^   ^g  Bolingbroke  ;  one   of  those 

sense  and  honor,  than  a  mmister  who  should  con-  ^^^  „i^    ^^  ^i..  "^^„i.  i«;i^„,^„^„*„    ^ 

duct  the  administration  with  Rreat  ability  and  ™*^°  ^'^^    *°  ^T     /f  *  f»**°^«°*?   « 

success,  and  should  at  the  same  time  procure  Sfiuus  add  an  almost  total  want  of  prmoi. 

and  abet,  or  even  connive  at  such  indirect  vio-  P'e,  and   whose  mfluence,  both  on  tbev 

lations  of  the  rules  of  the  constitution  as  tend  to  contemporaries  and  on  posterity,  ia  almost 
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entirely  evil,  lending  attractions  to  vice 
and  prestige  to  a  course  of  conduct  setting 
at  defiance  all  notions  of  duty. 

Nor  in  such  cases  is  there  any  sufficient 
antidote.  The  desire  of  fame  is*  the  great 
motive  influencing  the  nobler  order  oipub- 
lic  men.  Power  may  have  its  attractions, 
and  even  the  desire  of  wealth  has  urged 
many  to  climb  the  difficult  ascent  of  state 
preferment ;  but  it  is  the  aspiration  after 
the  praise  of  ftiture  ages — a  motive  per- 
haps irrational  and  ideal,  but  noble  and 
chivalrous — ^which  has  been  the  main  sus- 
taining motive  of  all  those  who  have  left 
their  impress  on  history ;  but  when,  as  in 
a  case  like  Bolingbroke's,  this  crowning 
glory  is  seen  to  be  secured  without  the 
aid,  and  even  in  defiance  of  virtue,  the 
spring  of  moral  excellence  is  poisoned  in 
its  purest  source,  and  the  stream  which 
otherwise  would  fertilize  nations,  forced 
into  the  narrow  channels  of  egotism, 
becomes  a  torrent  devastating  the  face  of 
society. 

Pehaps  the  best  corrective  against  the 
influence  of  such  anarchs  of  history  is  to 
point  out  that  in  general  their  career  re- 
sults in  the  shipwreck  of  their  personal 
fortunes;  and  the  reason  is,  that  they 
want  one  set  of  those  dual  qualifications 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  necessary  in 
the  successful  man  of  ambition.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Bolingbroke,  unhesitating  in  ac- 
tion— ^whose  whole  career,  in  fact,  was  a 
series  of  coups  d?  etat — ^was  deficient  in 
that  party  honor  which  alone  can  secure 
adherents ;  and  though  no  man  could  be 
less  accused  of  allowing  the  grass  to  grow 
under  his  heels,  he  was  utterly  destitute 
of  that  patience  and  perseverance  essential 
to  any  lasting  result. 

In  this  and  in  other  respects  his  charac- 
ter presents  an  instructive  contrast  to 
that  of  Walpole,  who,  while  deficient  in 
the  qualities  which  rendered  Bolingbroke 
notorious  and  pernicious,  was  eminently 
endowed  with  those  which,  if  they  could 
not  have  added  to  Bolingbroke's  fame, 
would  to  a  certainty  have  made  him  an 
eminently  useful  man  in  the  state.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  somewhat  of  Bol- 
ingbroke's dash  been  added  to  the  laissez- 
aSer  nature  of  Walpole,  his  name  might 
be  mentioned  with  adiniration  by  those 
yotmg  and  ardent  spirits  who  are  the  he- 
ralds of  &me,  and  who  now  accord  to  him 
only  a  very  dubious  respect,  if  they  do 
not  absolutely  decry  his  memory. 
We  now  accompany  Lord  Brougham  to 


the  portrait  of  a  statesman  who,  to  all 
Bolingbroke's  ability  and  impetuosity, 
combined  a  sagacity  equal  to  that  of  Wal- 
pole, with  a  high  and  unstained  honor 
without  a  parallel. 

No  man  occupies  so  pure  and  unsullied 
a  page  in  English  history  as  that  greatest 
of  statesmen  and  patriots,  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham.  Lord  Brougham  is 
among  his  sincere  admirers,  as,  indeed, 
who  is  the  Englishman  of  what  party  or 
sect  soever,  who  does  not  admire  that  pure 
and  lofty  patriot  who  knew  no  party  or 
sectarian  policy,  save  the  good  of  his  coim- 
try? 

The  following  is  one  of  several  delinea- 
tions of  Chatham's  character  by  our  au- 
thor: 


**  The  first  place  among  the  great  qualities 
which  distinguished  Lord  Chatham  is  unques- 
tionably due  to  firmness  of  purpose,  resolute  de- 
termination in  the  pursuit  of  his  objects.  Quic- 
quid  vult,  id  valde  vult,  and  although  extremely 
apt  to  exist  in  excess,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  true  greatness  of  character. 
Everything,  however,  depends  on  the  endow- 
ments in  company  of  which  it  is  found ;  and  in 
Lord  Chatham  these  were  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  quickness  with  which  he  could  ascertain  his 
object  and  discover  his  road  to  it,  was  fully  com- 
mensurate with  his  perseverance  and  his  bold- 
ness in  pursuing  it ;  the  firmness  of  grasp  with 
which  he  held  his  advantage  was  fiilly  equalled 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  glance  with  which  he 
discovered  it  Add  to  this  a  mind  eminently 
fertile  in  resources ;  a  courage  which  nothing 
could  daunt  in  the  choice  of  his  means ;  a  reso- 
lution equally  indomitable  in  their  application ; 
a  genius,  in  short,  original  and  daring,  which 
bounded  over  the  petty  obstacles  raised  by  or- 
dinary men — their  squeamishness,  and  their 
precedents,  and  their  forms  and  their  regulari- 
ties— and  forced  awav  his  path  through  Qie  en- 
tanglements of  this  base  undergrowth  to  the 
worthy  object  ever  in  view,  the  prosperiiy  and 
renown  of  his  coimtry.  In  pursuing  his  course 
towards  that  gaol,  he  disregarded  alike  the  fi-own 
of  power  and  the  gales  of  popular  applause,  ex- 
posed himself  undaunted  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  court,  while  he  battled  against  its  corruptions, 
and  confronted  unappalled  the  rudest  shocks 
of  public  indignation,  while  he  resisted  the  dic- 
tates of  pernicious  agitators,  and  could  conscien- 
tiously exclaim,  with  an  illustrious  statesman  of 
antiquihr,  *  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invi- 
diam, virtute  partam,  gloriam  non  invidiam  pu- 
tarem." 

The  success  of  the  administration  of 
Chatham  is  familiar  to  every  tyro  of  his- 
tory. He  found  the  country  in  the  most 
depressed  state  in  which  it  had  ever  stood 
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in  the  Commonwealth  of  Europe,  he  left 
it  indisputably,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  paramount  power  of  the  world. 
*  These,'  said  Horace  W alpole,  *  are  the 
doings  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  they  are  marvel- 
lous in  our  eyes.' 

His  ministry  was  the  despotism  of  genius : 

"  Upon  his  first  proposition  for  changing  the 
conduct  of  the  war  he  stood  single  among  his 
colleagues,  and  tendered  his  resignation  should 
they  persist  in  their  dissent ;  they  at  once  suc- 
cumbed, and  firom  that  hour  ceased  to  have  an 
opinion  of  their  own  upon  any  branch  of  public 
affairs.  Nay,  so  absolutely  was  he  determined 
to  have  the  control  of  these  measures,  of  which 
he  knew  the  responsibility  rested  upon  him 
alone,  that  he  insisted  upon  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  not  having  the  correspondence  of 
his  own  department ;  and  no  less  eminent  a  na- 
val character  than  Lord  Anson,  as  well  as  his 
junior  Lords,  was  obliged  to  sign  the  naval  or- 
ders issued  by  Mr.  Pitt,  while  the  writing  was 
covered  over  from  their  eyes." 

None  but  a  man  who  held  his  commis- 
sion to  rule  direct  from  nature  could  have 
acted  in  this  way,  and  none  other  would 
have  been  obeyed.  "  Can  I  choose  my 
my  own  king  ?"  says  the  erudite  Teufels- 
drockh.  "  I  can  choose  my  own  King  Po- 
pinjay, and  play  what  farce  and  tragedy  I 
may  with  him,  but  he  who  is  to  be  my 
ruler,  whose  will  is  to  be  higher  than  my 
will,  was  chosen  for  me  in  heaven." 

Chatham's  whole  mind  was  kingly. 
While  fighting  what  he  thought  the  battle 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  person  of  Wilkes, 
he  took  special  care  to  mark  his  abhor- 
rence of  that  demagogue's  character,  "as 
one  not  deserving  to  be  ranked  with  the 
human  species."  Nor  did  he  lower  the 
lofcy  tone  which  was  his  by  right  even  to 
hereditary  royalty ;  and  George  IH.,  ob- 
stinate as  he  was,  and  inflated  with  ideas 
ofhis  prerogative,  had  to  yield,  like  others, 
to  the  will  of  this  man. 

We  have  scanty  materials  for  estimat- 
ing his  great  reputation  as  an  orator.  His 
speech  on  the  employment  of  the  Indians 
in  the  American  war  is  the  longest  extant, 
but  it  i^  somewhat  hacknied,  and  loses  its 
effect  from  our  familiarity  with  it  since  our 
school  days.  Brougham  gives  some  other 
selections  not  so  well  known,  a  few  of 
which  we  will  insert. 

Speaking  of  confidence  in  a  mediocre 
ministry,  which  he  tolerated  and  some- 
times patronised,  he  said,  after  giving  them 
credit  for  characters  fair  enough : 


[September, 

"  Confide  in  you  ?  0  no !  You  must  pardon 
me,  gentlemen ;  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  an  aged  bosom." 

In  the  Wilkes  controversy,  he  said : 

**  The  Constitution  at  this  moment  stands  vio- 
lated. If  the  breach  be  effectually  repaired,  the 
people  will  return  to  tranquillity.  If  not,  let 
discord  reign  for  ever !  I  know  to  what  point 
my  language  will  appear  directed,  but  I  have  the 
principles  of  an  Englishman,  and  I  utter  them 
without  fear  or  reserve.  Rather  than  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  tamely  given  up,  and 
our  birthrights  be  surrendered  to  a  despotic  min- 
ister, I  hope,  my  Lords,  old  as  I  am,  that  1  shall 
see  the  question  brought  to  an  issue,  and  fairiy 
tried  between  the  people  and  government'* 

In  an  argument  on  Parliamentary  Privi- 
lege, he  says : 

'^The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cotti^  bid  cb- 
fiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown,  it  may  be 
frail,  its  roof  may  shake,  the  wind  may  blow 
through  it,  the  storm  may  enter,  the  rain  may 
enter — ^but  the  King  of  England  cannot  enter  I 
All  his  force  dares  not  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
ruined  tenement" 

"These  examples,"  says  Brougham, 
"  may  serve  to  convey  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  the  peculiar  vein  of  eloquence 
which  distinguished  this  great  man's 
speeches.  It  was  of  the  very  highest 
order ;  vehement,  fiery,  close  to  the  sub- 
ject, concise,  sometimes  eminently,  even 
boldly  figurative  ;  it  was  original  and  sur- 
prising, yet  quite  natural.  To  call  it  ar- 
gument would  be  an  abuse  of  terms ;  but 
it  had  always  a  sufficient  foundation  in 
reason  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  incon- 
sistency or  error,  or  wandering  firom  the 
point." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Chatham  was 
deficient  in  some  of  the  requisites  we  have 
desiderated  in  the  successfully  ambitions 
man.  He  had  no  compromise  about  him. 
He  was  conmianding,  imperious,  and  let 
dom  used  conciliation.  He  walked  strsij^ 
forward  to  his  object,  despising  and  oTwr- 
throwing  all  obstacles,  and  yet,  notwilli- 
standing  his  vehemence,  his  politioal  fifii 
was  unstained  by  any  violent  act  of  autlio- 
rity.  For  Chatham  was  one  of  nature's 
autocrats,  to  whom  people  yielded  by  in- 
stinct. It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
persuade  when  he  could  conmiand,  nor  to 
strain  his  legal  authority,  when  there  was 
no  opposition  to  his  wi^es. 
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Barke,  Pitt,  Fox,  have  been  drawn  by 
the  masters  of  every  school,  and  we  are 
ihns  acquainted  with  their  minutest  linea- 
ments seen  under  all  varieties  of  light. 
Yet  let  us  not  through  this  familiarity  de- 

Srive  these  great  men  of  the  high  consi- 
eration  to  which  they  are  entitled.    And 
to  keep  us  from  any  such  error,  let  us 
amply  ask  ourselves  what  statesman  since 
their  death    have  approached,   or  even 
equalled  them  ?    Who  among  those  who 
iince  their  time  have  guided  the  destinies 
of  England,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Wellington,  have  carried  captive  m  their 
career  the  most  distinguished  of  their  con- 
temporaries?   With  the  one  exception, 
England  has  had  no  natural  leaders  since. 
The  days  of  allegiance  to  uncrowned  merit 
are  gone,  not  because  there  is  any  want  of 
willing  subjects,  but  because  the  dynasty 
of  the  kings  by  right  divine  has  disap- 
peared.    Party  men  now  are  kept  together 
purely  by  party  ties ;  the  spirit  of  clique 
nas  seized  on  the  vacant  throne  of  eenius. 
Political  adhesion  now  depends  either  on 
connection  by  marriage,  or  on  the'  natural 
attraction  inherent  in  the   dispensers  of 
patronage  for  the  time  being;  and  the  most 
obsequious  of  political  adherents  feels  in 
his  inner  nature  a  protest  in  favor  of  his 
own  independence — a  tacit  caveat  that  his 
obedience  is  not  to  be  construed  into  an 
admission  of  any  natural  right  to  com- 
mand in  the  party  obeyed,  and  that  the 
&ct  of  the  one  ruling  and  the  other  obey- 
ing is  merely  an  accident. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  politics  that  this 
want  of  the  Koenig  is  felt.  We  feel  the 
void  everywhere  in  society.  There  is  no 
one  to  look  up  to ;  no  one  whom,  if  un- 
dressed, literally  and  metaphorically,  we 
would  see  any  propriety  in  obeying.  This 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  intellectual 
mediocrity  of  the  age  as  from  its  moral 
degradation.  Our  aristocracy  have  lost 
mnch  of  their  nobility.  Grentlemanly  feel- 
ing is  dying  away ;  the  old  way  of  esti- 
mating things  which  was  somewhat  con- 
fused and  hazy,  because  viewed  through 
the  light  of  a  himdred  emotions  of  the 
heart,  undefined  in  their  limits  and  fluc- 
tuating in  their  obligations  with  all  the 
varieties  of  character  among  individual 
men — a  grand,  fine  Turner  painting,  after 
all — has  given  place  to  a  precise,  definite 
system  by  which  the  value  of  every  one, 
human  and  divine,  can  be  ascertained 
within  a  hundred  pounds.  Adhesion  to 
statesman  A,  will  give  me  a  probable 


chance  of  a  post  worth  £300  per  annum ; 
and  adhesion  to  B,  will  give  me  a  chance 
of  £600  per  annum,  therefore  I  will  ad- 
here to  B.    I  have  no  definite  conviction 
on  the  question  which  of  their  principles 
is  best  for  the  country ;  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  indivi- 
dually they  are  both  very  "  respectable" 
men ;  but  I  have  the  chance  of  getting 
twice  as  much  from  B  as  from  A,  and  it 
is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  family  and  to  my- 
self to  stand  by  her  Majesty's  Goveni- 
ment,  to  whom  God  be  gracious,  and  send 
a  speedy  appreciation  of  my  merits,  else  I 
may  feel  it  my  duty  to  turn  a  patriot. 
But  to  return  to  our  three  statesmen. 
It  is  a  common  mistake  among  those 
who  have  not  read  Burke's  works  to  call 
him  a  mere  theorist ;  but  he  was  the  most 
cautious  and  practical  of  statesmen,  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  intense  action  and 
reaction  in  human  afiairs,  and  therefore 
never  attempting  to  carry  principles  to 
their  extreme  consequences.     He  knew 
that  constitutions  grew,  and  could  not  bo 
spun   out  of  logic;  and  so  he  labored 
rather  to  ameliorate  rather  than  to  change 
— ^to  modify  than  to  subvert.     In  fact,  the 
political  ideas  he  propounded  were  not 
unlike  those  of  the  "  Idee  Napoleonienne," 
only  expressed  in  richer  language,  and 
modified  by  their  adaptation  to  a  consti- 
tutional system  of  government.     He  had 
the  same  preference  as  the  two  Napoleons 
for  a  perfect  machine,  with  as  few  clogs 
or  useless  wheels  as  may  be ;  but  Burke's 
machine  behoved  to  go  by  wind,  by  water, 
or  by  steam,  and  sometimes  to  stand  still ; 
whereas  the  engine  of  the  Bonapartes  was 
constructed  with  a  view  to  perpetual  mo- 
tion, under  the  influence  of  steam  only, 
and  that  always  at  high  pressure. 

Brougham  thinks  Burke  exaggerated 
the  mischiefe  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
French  revolution.  He  might,  he  says, 
have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  "  new, 
orderly,  and  profitable  government"  rising 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Republic.  "  All 
this  we  now  see  clearly  enough,"  he  says, 
"  having  survived  Mr.  Burke  forty  years." 
We  who  have  survived  another  eighteen 
years  since  Brougham  made  this  remark, 
have  seen  this  "  new,  orderly,  and  profit- 
able goverment"  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  another  government, 
very  orderly,  though  somewhat  like  a  des- 
potism, occupy  its  place.  Burke  has  not 
yet  been  proved  to  have  been  wrong. 
The  career  of  this  distinguished  states- 
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man  corroboratcB  our  remarks,  as  to  the  capacious  intellect,  and  find  it  impossible 
qualifications  necessary  to  gain  the  prizes  not  to  love  his  ffenial,  erring,  and  we 
of  ambition.  Burke's  mind  was  of  the  must  add  unprincipled  nature.  The  for- 
meditative  cast,  and  he  was  far  too  honest  mer  had  most  of  the  qualities  which  con- 
to  make  use  of  coups  d^etat  to  fui-ther  his  duce  to  political  power,  but  wanted  con- 
advancement,  while,  great  man  though  he  ciliation ;  with  which,  however,  he  could 
was,  he  had  not  the  majesty  of  Chatham  dispense,  inheriting  he  as  did  much  of  the 
to  enable  him  to  rise  without  them.  The  natural  right  to  command,  so  largely  pos- 
consequence  was,  that  his  career  as  a  states-  scssed  by  his  father.  Fox  had  what  Fitt 
man,  so  far  as  his  personal  advancement  wanted ;  no  one  made  friends  so  easily, 
was  concerned,  was  a  failure.  but  he  had  one  defect  which  was  &tal 
Brougham  gives  a  discriminating,  and  to  his  success  as  an  ambitious  man — he 
of  course  an  incon^uous  character  of  Fox.  could  not  be  trusted. 
With  such  capacities  to  rise  in  his  higher  Brougham's  sketch  of  Lord  Melville  is 
nature,  and  such  facility  of  sinking  in  his  too  racy  to  be  omitted,  though  the  Scotch 
lower  nature,  no  one  presents  so  puzzUng  statesman  is  hardly  entitled  to  rank  with 
a  j)roblem  as  Fox,  if  we  attempt  a  moral  those  whose  portraits  we  have  been  ex- 
estiniate  of  his  character,  lie  seems,  amining.  The  secret  of  his  power,  says 
while  we  contemplate  him,  to  undergo  a  Brougham,  was — 
perpetual  metempsychosis.    At  one  time 

he  is  Cato,  and  again  he  is  Mephistopheles.  "  No  doubt,  owing,  partly  to  the  unhesitating 

We  see  liim  now  as  Socrates,  scattering  and  unqualified  determmation  which  regulated 

maxims  of  wisdom  and  moraUty ;  the  mor-  ^^s  conduct  of  devoting  his  whole  patronage  to 

row  he  is  the  ruined  gambler,  not  unfre-  the*  support  of  his  party  and  to  flie  extent  of 

.,     .          .   .       £>  •  X     '2'          rrii.  that  patronacre,  iTom  his  being  so  long  mmiater 

quently  in  a  state  of  mtoxication     Then  ^^  ^^^  J^^^  ^^  j^^^.      ^^^  ^^ole  Scateh 

another  change  comes  over  him ;  he  goes  preferment  at  his  absolute  disposal ;  but  it  was 

to  the  llouse,  and  declaims  m  majestic  also  in  part  owing  to  the  engaging  qnalitusof 

terms  on  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  his  the  man — a   steady,  determined  friend,  who 

audience  feel  themselves  elevated  in  moral  only  stood  the  faster  by  those  who  wanted  him 

tone  as  they  listen  to  him ;  but  next  day  the  more ;  nay,  who  even  in  their   errom  or 

there  is  a  subscription  to  pay  his  gambling  tj^^ir  faults  would  not  give  up  his  adberoita 

debts,  which  he   accepts  without  hesit^  ^J^/ofT  mlnTr^T^ 

tion.     A  ffreat  patriot,  he  yet  seemed  to  ^^^c,  all  pretension;   a  kind  and  affectimiato 

^^ish  for  the  triumph  of  Napoleon  over  his  man  in  i  the  relations  of  private  life.'    That 

country,  and  he  thwarted  Pitt  in  his  at-  such  a  man  should,  for  so  many  years,  have  dia- 

tempt   to   check  the   aggrandizement  of  posed  of  the  votes  of  nearly  all   the  Scotch 

liussia.     Continually  deckiming  in  fiivor  commoners  and  peers,  was  the  less  to  be  wcm- 

of  liberty,  and  denouncmg  the  ministry  as  ^ered  at  when  it  is  kept  in  view  that  at  that 

embarked  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  con-  ^™L ^f^  '^*??''  f  u            ?  "^"^JJft 

.'.   . .       1         4.-     T     •*!  1?          *     A.  bihty ;  the  political  sky  was  clear  and  setUea 

stitution,  he  retired  with  his  party  from  ^  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon;  there  WM 

the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  his  jj^thing  to  disturb  the  hearts  of  anxious  mos^ 

duty  to  watch  over  that  very  constitution,  tals.    The  wary  and  the  pensive  Scot  felt 
and  defend  it  from  all  attacks. 

Pitt  was  a  much  simpler  character;  cold, 
able,  statuesque,  draping  himself  in  a  proud 
self-respect,  which  rendered  him  incapable 
of  any  meanness,  or  of  any  thing  tending 
to  abate  the  dignity  of  his  pubhc  life ;  he 
^^'as  a  statesman  modeled  on  the  school- 
boy notions  of  the  patriot  of  Greece  or 
Rome ;  equally  as  perfect,  uncorruptible, 
and  uncompromising,  and  as  little  capable 
of  sympathizing  with  the  infirmities  and 
weaknesses  of  ordinary  men. 

We  may  say  of  Pitt  that  we  admire 
and  respect  but  do  not  love  him,  though 
no  one  now  can  hate  liim.  Of  Fox  agahi 
we  must  say  that  we  respect  him  not  at 
all,  but  we  admire  the  versatility  of  his 


of  his  election,  if  he  had  but  kept  by  the  tnie 
faith,  and  his  path  lay  straight  before  him." 

"  The  path  of  righteous  devotion,  lead- 
ing unto  a  blessed  preferment.''  Bat 
suddenly  the  government  changed  and 
Pitt  went  out. 

**  It  was,  in  truth,  a  crisis  to  try  men^s  aoohL 
For  a  while  all  was  uncertaintv  and  conflterna- 
tion,  all  w^ere  seen  fluttering  aoout  Uke  birds  in 
an  eclipse  or  a  thunderstorm ;  no  man  could 
tell  whom  he  might  trust — ^nay,  worse  still,  no 
man  could  tell  of  whom  he  coidd  ask  anything. 
It  was  hfu^  to  say,  not  who  were  in  office,  bol 
who  were  likelj  to  remain  in  office.  Our  coun- 
trymen were  in  dismay  and  destruction.  It 
might  truly  bo  said    they  knew  not   whioh 
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mj  to  look  or  whithv  to  turn.  But  snch  a 
cri^s  was  too  sharp  to  last — it  passed  away,  and 
thoD  was  to  be  seen  a  proor  of  Hr.  Dundas's 
power  amongst  us,  which  transcended  all  ex- 
pectation and  almost  surpassed  belief,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  not  rather  to  be  viewed  as  an  evidence  of 
the  acute  foresight,  the  political  second  sight 
ot  the  Scottish  nation.  The  trusty  band  in 
botii  houses  actnoUj  were  found  adhering  to 
hini  ag^^nst  the  eiisting  govemnient — nay,  he 
bdd  the  proxies  of  Kiao^  Scottish  peers  in 
open  opposition  I  Well  might  his  colleague  ei- 
t^tim  to  the  hapless  AddinKton,  in  such  unheard 
of  troubles,  'Doctor,  tbe  Thanes  fly  from  us.'  < 
When  tbe  very  Scotch  peers  wavered,  nnd 
when  tbe  Qrampian  hills  might  next  be  expect- 
ed to  move  about,  it  was  time  to  think  that  the 
Kid  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  and  the  return 
of  Pitt  and  security  and  patronage  and  Dundas 
speedilv  ensued^  to  bless  old  Scotland,  and  re- 
ward her  providence  or  her  fidelity,  her  at- 
techment  at  once  to  her  patron  and  to  herself" 

If  we  had  space,  we  vonld  extract 
Brougham's  sketch  of  Lord  Eldon,  a 
man  in  aU  respects  equipped  with  those 
qualities  essential  to  political  saccesB, 

"  Tbe  Judge,  so  prone  to  doubt  that  he  could 
hardly  bring  his  mind  to  decide,  was,  in  all  that 
practically  concerned  his  party  or  himself  as 
fwdy  to  take  a  line  and  (o  foUow  it  with  a  do- 
fermination  of  purpose  as  the  least  ingenious  of 
on&ianr  statesmen.  He,  whose  fears  very  much 
membled  his  conscientioas  scruples,  of  which 
BO  man  spoke  more  or  felt  less — he  was  about 
U  often  uie  slave  of  them  as  the  Indian  ia  of  his 
^Armed  little  gods,  of  which  he  makes  much 
and  then  breaks  them  into  pieces  or  casts  them 
into  the  fire.  Who,  be  the  act  mild  or  harsh, 
nwdoste  or  violent,  sanctioned  by  the  law  and 
ooostitution  or  an  open  outrage  upon  both,  was 
beard,  indeed,  to  wail  and  to  groan  mnch  of 
namfid  necesMtj;— often  vowed  to  God — spoke 
hi^eW'  of  conscience — complained  bitterly  of  a 
hard  lot ;  bnt  the  paramount  sense  of  du^  over- 
came all  other  feelings :  and  with  wailing  and 
with  tears,  beating  his  breast  and  only  not  tear- 
ing his  hair,  he  did,  in  tbe  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
file  act  which  unexpectedly  discomfited  hia  ad- 
nraries  and  secured  his  own  power  for  ever." 

We  have  raven  ample  specimene  of 
the  style  of  Lord  Brougham,  chiefly  on 
Bccoimt  of  the  merit  of  the  extracts  uiA 
their  suitability  to  our  object,  bat  also 
because  his  style  is  eminently  suggestive 
of  the  man.  It  is  quite  a  natural  style, 
tbe  ot&pring  of  his  own  sagacious,  direct, 
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and  powerful  mind.  Defi<uent  in  orna- 
ment, and  even  indicating  a  want  of  ima- 
gination, it  is  by  no  means  bald,  being 
impregnated  throughout  by  close  cogent 
reaaonmg,  which  often,  in  its  concentra- 
tion, rises  to  DemoHthenic  eloquence. 
The  solitary  object  it  aims  at  ia  to  make 
an  impression,  to  carry  the  object  in 
hand,  to  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 
That  done,  there  is  no  &)ishing  or  polish- 
ing, the  argament  ia  clenchei^  ana  it  is 
no  slight  logical  force  which  will  unfasten 
it.  But  his  merits  as  an  author  are  not  to 
be  estimated  by  particular  passages,  but 
by  the  method  of  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject as  a  whole.  He  might,  had  he  so 
chosen,  have  given  more  finish  and  orna- 
ment to  his  sentences,  but  he  might 
thereby  have  sacrificed  force  to  eloquence 
— he  might  have  secured  the  admiration 
of  the  critic  and  failed  to  convince  the 
reader.  In  our  humble  opinion,  we  think 
he  was  right  to  avoid  bucq  risks.  Broag- 
ham  was  substantially  a  man  of  action, 
and  only  by  accident,  as  it  were,  a  man  of 
letters ;  and  to  have  made  this  accident 
anything  else  than  a  mere  clothing  to 
the  substance,  would  have  been  incongm- 
ouB.  But  by  not  being  led  astray  in  this 
way  by  literary  ambition,  it  has  so  hap- 
pened he  has  achieved  a  hterary  success. 
His  style  is  a  firBtr«lass  style  of  its  kind, 
tbe  style  of  the  man  of  business  and  am- 
bition, the  fit  organ  for  those  who  attempt 
to  compel  fortune  to  their  service,  who 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
and  obeyed.  As  a  master,  therefore,  of  a 
real  geDoine  style,  fitted  for  peculiar  par- 
poses,  we  propnesy  that  Lora  Brougham 
will  be  popular  as  an  antbor  long  after 
the  wor^  of  those  who,  at  present,  enjoy 
a  greater  hterary  reputation  shall  have 
been  laid  aside  as  unnatural  and  affected. 
For  a  similar  reason  we  expect  that  the 
reputation  of  Lord  Brougham,  as  a  states- 
man, will  increase  with  time,  and  that 
posterity  will  aswgn  him  a  higher  rank 
among  his  contemporaries  than  that  which 
he  at  present  occupies ;  for  we  hold  him 
to  be  a  real  genuine  man,  acting  and 
speaking  from  the<  dictates  of  a  strong, 
plain,  practical  mind,  without  fear,  witn- 
ont  adulation,  and,  as  tbe  greatest  of  all 
merits  in  the  present  day,  without  affec- 
tation. 
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From  Chambers*  JoumaL 


THE        SALAD-MAKER. 


Jean  Jaoqubs  Rousseau,  in  his  Emile^ 
insists  that  every  child  shonld  be  taught  a 
handicraft,  in  order,  that  on  reaching 
man's  estate,  he  may  have  some  refiige  in 
the  hour  of  need,  and  be  able  to  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  And  in 
this  age  of  social  changes  and  political  re- 
volutions, is  there  a  smgle  merchant,  no- 
bleman, or  even  prince,  who  can  consider 
himself  beyond  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune? 
There  are  but  too  many  proofs  of  the 
contrary.  During  the  last  sixty  years,  the 
hospitable  shores  of  England  have  receiv- 
ed men  who  once  occupied  the  highest 
positions,  and  were  afterwards  reduced 
almost  to  starvation.  If  these  ministers, 
statesmen,  landowners,  officers,  authors, 
professors — ^if  these  functionaries,  whether 
of  monarchies  or  republics,  had,  besides 
their  literary  accomplishments,  known  a 
profession,  so  many  of  them  would  not 
nave  mpent  the  days  of  exile  in  idleness 
and  sontude — so  many  of  them  would  not 
have  lost  their  moral  courage,  and  with  it 
the  esteem  of  the  world,  msca  is  destined, 
by  God  and  nature,  to  work ;  his  destiny, 
and  consequently  his  value,  is  lost  by  in- 
activity. 

Would  the  late  King  Louis-Philippe 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  high  renown 
which  his  noble  conduct  won  for  him  during 
his  protracted  exile — would  he  have  been 
able  to  work  as  a  teacher  and  a  mathema- 
tician, if  Madame  de  Genlis  had  not  given 
him  the  manly  education  recommended 
by  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  ?  Indeed, 
that  prince  shamed  many  a  nobleman, 
many  a  fashionable  youth,  nay,  many  a 
stern  republican,  who  made  appeals  to 
foreign  support  rather  than  earn  their 
bread  by  tneir  own  exertions.  When 
Peter  the  Great,  after  having  constructed 
a  boat  himself,  said  to  his  beloved  Cathe- 
"  Behold  I   if  I  were  not  a  czar,  I 
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could  have  kept  thee  as  a  carpenter,"  he 
was  greater  than  even  on  the  day  of  Pul- 
towa. 
How  necessary  it  is  that  other  things 


should  be  taught  in  life  besides  literature 
and  book-learning,  have  been  superabun- 
dantly proved  in  our  own  time  by  the 
scenes  in  the  Australian  gold-fields  and  the 
disasters  in  the  Crimea.  "  Knowledge  is 
power,"  has  become  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion in  England ;  and  the  Germans  pre- 
tend that  labor  has  a  golden  base.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  this  knowledge  and 
this  work  be  of  an  intrinsically  important 
character :  the  smallest  and  most  trifling 
talent  may  turn  out  to  be  of  value.  In 
order  to  prove  this,  we  will  relate  t^ 
following  authentic  anecdote  of  what  hap- 
pened, sixty  years  ago,  in  England,  to  an 
exiled  French  noble. 

Certainly  the  French  nobility  were 
never  conspicuous  in  history  for  their  mor- 
ality or  soundness  of  judgment.  Thdr 
frivolity  is  known  to  a  proverb,  and  their 
ridiculous  presumption  contributed  more, 
perhaps,  than  anything  else,  to  the  blood- 
stained French  Revolution.  The  emigres 
whom  the  Reign  of  Terror  scattered  ovw 
the  whole  of  Europe,  did  not  do  much  to- 
wards redeeming  the  character  of  their 
order.  But  there  were  also  among  them 
many  worthy  individuals,  who  desired  a 

Eosition  better  than  that  of  a  fashionable 
eggar,  and  of  those,  one  of  the  mostdii- 
tinguished  was  M.  d'Albignac.  He  had 
lost  his  all,  fortune  and  £unily,  in  the  po- 
litical deluge — and  saved  nothing  but  his 
rather  handsome  person.  His  circumstan- 
ces were  therefore  very  distressing,  and 
he  lived  in  London  on  a  trifling  pension 
allowed  him  by  the  English  government. 
One  day,  D'Albignac  was  dining  in  one 
of  the  principal  taverns  of  the  west  end. 
He  had  alwavs  retained  a  taste  for  flishion- 
able  eating-houses,  although  his  scanty 
means  allowed  him  but  a  single  dish 
Nevertheless,  he  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  his  &re,  and,  although  still  young 
himself,  did  not  envy  the  lot  of  five  or  six 
youths  who  were  dining  near  him  in  a 
much  more  luxurious  manner.  When 
golden  sherry  and  sparkling  champagne 
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had  raised  their  spirits,  the  young  gentle- 
men grew  a  little  impertinent,  and  at  last 
one  of  them  addressed  the  Frenchman : 

"  Sir,'^  said  he,  "  we  have  always  heard 
that  your  countrymen  are  &unous  for  mak- 
ing both  philosophical  systems  and  salads. 
We  ^ould  be  happy  to  try  at  least  one 
of  these  much-boasted  accomplishments, 
and  therefore  politely  request  you  to  have 
the  goodness  to  prepare  a  salad  for  us." 

D'Albignac  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  resenting  what  he  con- 
sidered an  o£^ee;  but  his  good-humor 
prevailed,  and  he  resolved,  as  he  was  not 
well  versed  in  metaphysical  discussions,  to 
save  his  country's  honor  by  making  a  cap- 
ital salad.  He  asked,  therefore,  tor  vin- 
egSLT,  oil,  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard,  and 
prepared  the  &vorite  dish  of  French  gas- 
tronomes in  such  a  way  that  even  the 
young  Englishmen  declared  themselves 
highly  satisfied.  They  were  much  pleased 
with  the  foreigner's  condescension,  and 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  asked  for  his  address. 

The  lively  youths,  some  of  whom  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  nobility,  spoke  in  the 
highest  circles  of  their  adv^iture,  and 
suddenly,  a  week  or  two  afterwards, 
D'Albignac  received  a  note  inviting  lum  to 
oome  to  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Grosve- 
nor  Square,  to  make  a  salad.  He  was  at 
GjcBt  greatly  incensed  and  felt  much  humil- 
iated; but  he  reflected  that  labor  in  any 
diape  is  more  dignified  than  receiving 
alxnsy  even  from  a  government,  and  resolved 
to  make  good  use  of  the  channel  fortune 
had  opened  to  him.  Without  being  a 
philosopher,  he  understood  the  true  phil- 
sophy  of  honor,  which  demands  that  every 
man  should  support  himself  by  his  own 
exertions ;  and  as  he  knew  no  profession,  he 


determined  on  making  salads.  He  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  hopes.  The  dish  he 
prepared  in  Grosvenor  Square  was  paid 
with  a  five-pound  note,  and  his  reputation 
soon  spread  in  high  society.  He  was  call- 
ed from  one  house  to  another,  and  known 
under  the  name  of  ^^The  Fashionable 
Salad-maker."  He  was  soon  obliged,  in 
order  to  satis^  all  his  elegant  customers, 
to  take  a  carnage  and  to  keep  a  servant, 
who  followed  him  with  a  mahogany  box, 
containing  all  the  requisites  for  a  good 
salad.  We  may  add,  that  the  Gascon 
genius  of  D'Albignac  made  some  extra- 
ordinary inventions  in  the  way  of  his  An- 
gular calling,  and  that  no  cook  on  the  con- 
tinent could  have  surpassed  him  in  the 
preparation  of  delicious  endive,  savory  let- 
tuce, or  stimulating  water-cresses. 

D'Albignac  did  not  find  that  he  dishon- 
ored his  crest  by  becoming  a  salad-maker, 
after  having  been  in  former  days  a  mar- 
quis ;  and  when  the  Bourbons  returned  to 
France,  he  also  went  back  to  his  native 
country,  and  was  greatly  honored  by  all 
sensible  men.  He  had  lived  in  an  economi- 
cal way,  and,  although  he  had  assisted 
many  friends  who  were  not  so  industrious 
or  so  fortunate,  he  had  saved  £5000  when 
he  crossed  the  ChanneL  Some  proud 
dowagers  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
looked  disdainftilly  at  the  ^^  noble  cook,"  as 
they  used  to  call  him;  but  he  answered 
that  he  at  least  owed  nothing  to  anybody^— 
and  the  saying  was  generally  applauded. 

And  now,  if  a  man,  besides  his  profes- 
sional calling,  knows  how  to  cook  a  frugal 
dinner,  to  mend  shoes  or  clothes,  or  to  use 
the  tools  of  the  carpenter  or  other  me- 
chanic, he  may  one  day  find  it,  although 
not  in  the  same  way,  of  as  much  use  as 
salad-making  was  to  our  friend  D'Albignac. 
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From    Bentley's     MlBoellany. 


WILLIAM        GIFFORD. 


TmB  was — ^we  must  put  it  in  the  past 
tense  now — ^when  William  Gifford  was 
recognized  as  a  power  of  the  age.  But 
even  then  it  was  mdnly,  if  not  entirely 
in  virtue  of  his  office  as  Editor  of  the 


Quarter^  MevieWy  that  power  was  ascrib- 
ed to  him.  It  was  ex  officio  power,  chief- 
ly, his  allies  will  confess ;  wholly  so,  his 
adversaries  contend.  But  whatever  the 
quality  of  the  power,  the  measure  of  its 
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potency  was  snch  as  to  alarm  as  well  as  ir-  j 
ritate  men  of  more  than  common  make — 
talent  writhed  under  its  thumbscrew  pres- 
sure, and  genius  winced,  perhaps  even 
vented  a  squeal,  at  its  pinch.  Affect  to 
scorn  him  as  his  victims  might,  and  bid 
him  stick  to  his  aboriginal  last,  and  not 
provoke  them  to  ultra  measures  by  his  ul- 
trarcrepidarian  atrocities — still  they  fear- 
ed him  living,  nor  could  (some  of  them, 
and  they  the  sweetest-blooded)  forgive 
or  forget  him  dead.  Leigh  Hunt,  for 
example,  who  seems  years  since  to  have 
"made  it  up"  with  every  one  else,  has 
come  to  no  terms  with  him.  "  As  reflec- 
tion," he  writes,  "  did  not  improve  nor 
suffering  soften  him,  he  is  the  only  man  I 
ever  attacked,  respecting  whom  I  have 
•felt  no  regret."* 

A  vast  prestige  the  waspish  little  gen- 
tleman had  secured — ^interesting   capital 
which  he  put  out  to  capital  interest — ^by 
his  onslaught  on  the  Delia  Gruscans.  The 
author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  public- 
ly thanked  him  for  taking  of^  his  hands  the 
pleasant  trouble  of  chastising,  and  extin- 
guishing, the  Laura  Marias,  the  Jcming- 
hams,  the  Antony  Pasquins,  the  Piozzis, 
and  Mary  Robinsons — all  these  pretty 
ones,  at  one  fell  swoop.    The  same  exter- 
minating process  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
Jacobin  as  to  the  Minerva  !rress.    The 
Cockney  school  was  to  be  smoked  out  as 
the  Rosa  Matilda  Seminary  had  been. 
Gifford  had  achieved  a  "  splendid  success" 
in  breaking  butterflies  on  the  wheel ;  he 
must  now  set  the  wheel  a-going  with  men 
and  women ;  they  must  be  the  "  subjects" 
of  his  operation,  to  be  bruised,  battered, 
broken  to  bits.    A  Shelley,  a  Hazlitt,  a 
Lady  Morgan,  were  to  be  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms  (by  hypothesis,  nit),  in 
caustic  prose,   once  a  quarter,    without 
quarter ;  just  as  the  twaddling  dotards, 
and  green  girls  of  the  Minerva  Press  had 
been  roasted  to  a  turn,  or  a  few  turns 
over,  in  the  verse  of  the  Baviad  and  Mse- 
viad.    The  achamem^ent  of  Gifford's  at- 
tack on  these  latter,  a  feeble  folk,  is  a  lit- 
tle surprising,  not  to  say  unaccountable, 
at  this  time  of  day.    But  it  qualified  him 
for  office  under  the  Anti-Jacobin  regime. 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  "  Life  of  Canning,"  writes, 
in  no  mincing  terms,  as  follows :  "  When 
the  Anti^acobin  was  started,  the  availa- 
ble talent  of  the  Reform  party,  in  and  out 
of    Parliament,    greatly    preponderated 

*  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hant,  toL  \L 


over  that  of  its  opponents.  An  en^ne 
was  wanted  that  should  make  up,  by  the 
destmctiveness  of  its  explosion,  for  the 
lack  of  more  numerous  resources.  That 
engine  was  planned  by  Mr.  Canning,  who 
saw  the  necessity  for  it  clearly.  But  it 
required  a  rougher  hand  than  ms  to  work 
it — one,  too,  not  likely  to  wince  from 
mud  or  bruises.  The  author  of  the  Ba- 
viad and  MsBviad  was  exactly  the  man — 
hard,  coarse,  inexorable,  unscrupulous. 
He  brought  with  him  into  this  paper  a 
thoroughly  brutal  spirit;  the  personalities 
were  not  merely  gross  and  wanton,  but 
wild,  ribald,  slaughtering ;  it  was  the  dis- 
section of  the  shambles."*  So  judges  a 
Liberal,  about  the  middle  of  this  our  cen- 
tury. But  the  anti-Liberals  of  its  dawn 
were  pleased  with  their  man ;  he  did  their 
spiritinff  un-gently,  and  to  their  mind ;  be  . 
hit  hard,  witn  a  will,  and  without  a  mis- 

fiving ;  his  name  grew,  and  the  &me  of 
im,  and  the  terror  of  him ;   and  he  b^ 
came  Editor  of  the  Quarterlt/  Review, 

That  was  in  1 808.  On  the  last  day  of 
1826  he  died ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  good 
Tory  and  steady  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
thus  impartially  records  (in  the  Ournait) 
his  estimate  of  the  author  and  the  man : 
^'  I  observe  in  the  papers  my  old  friend 
Gifford's  funeral.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
attainments  and  many  excellent  qnalitlee. 
E[is  Juvenal  is  one  of  the  best  versions 
ever  made  of  a  classical  author,  and  biB  sa- 
tire of  the  Baviad  and  Mseviad  squabashed 
at  one  blow  a  set  of  coxcombs,  who  migfat 
have  humbugged  the  world  long  enough. 
As  a  commentator  he  was  capital,  could 
he  but  have  suppressed  his  ranoon 
against  those  who  had  preceded  him  in 
the  task ;  but  a  misconstruction  or  mislii- 
terpretation,  nay,  the  misplacing  of  a  com- 
ma, was  in  Gifford's  eye  a  crime  worthy 
of  the  most  severe  animadversion.  The 
same  fault  of  extreme  severity  went 
through  his  critical  labors,  and  in  general 
he  flagellated  with  so  little  pity,  that  peo- 
ple lost  their  sense  of  the  culprit's  ffuift  in 
dislike  of  the  savage  pleasure  which  the 
executioner  seemed  to  take  in  inflicting 
the  punishment."!    Sir  Walter  humanely 

*  "Such  things,"  it  is  added,  "  have  their  effect  of 
course,  at  the  time^  and  they  were  written  for  their 
effect;  but  they  exhibit  such  low  depm^itj  and 
baseness, — violating  so  flagrantly  all  trath,  honor, 
and  decency,  for  mere  temporary  party  object,  that  we 
cannot  look  upon  them  now  without  a  shudder."— 
Bell's  Life  of  Ccmning, 

f  Lockhart'i  life  of  Scott 
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aooonnts  for  this  lack  of  temper,  in  some 
degree,  by  Gilford's  indifferent  health,  as 
testify  the  verses  in  which  he  says  that 
Fortime  assigned  him 


— One  eye  not  over  good, 

Two  sides  that  to  their  cost  have  stood 

A  ten  years'  hectic  cough, 
Aches,  stitches,  aU  the  various  ills 
That  swell  the  devilish  doctor's  bills 

And  sweep  poor  mortals  off* 

Let  OS  take  the  verdict  of  another  fast 
Tory,  more  reasonably  dreaded  by  Gif- 
ford's  "  Cockney"  sufferers  than  was  Gif- 
ford  himseli^  upon  the  value  of  that  pleni- 
potentiary's literary  puissance.  "  Gifford, 
we  suppose," — it  is  John  Wilson  who  lo- 
quitur— "  was  not  a  bad  satirist ;  but  of 
nis  powers  it  is  hard  to  judge,  for  we 
know  not  how  to  distinguish  between  his 
own  gall,  his  own  bile,  his  own  spleen,  and 
those  same  charming  commodities  fiimish- 
ed  to  him  by  others — ^by  choice  contribu- 
tors to  the  Quarterly/ ;" — and  then,  after 
affirming  that  a  few  satirical  articles  in 
that  Review  have  been  of  much  merit 
(bitter  bigotry  not  being  keen  wit,  and 
original  genius  being  required  to  make  in- 
tolerance tolerable),  and  that,  as  for  fine, 
free,  flowing,  fearless,  joyous,  extravagant, 
horse-playing,  horse-laughing,  insane  and 
senseless  mad  humor  (Christopher  North's 
own),  not  one  single  drop,  not  one  single 
gleam,  not  one  single  nicher,  ever  moist- 
ened, or  irradiated,  or  shook  the  pages  of 
that  "staid,  sober,  solemn,  stately,  King- 
Church-and-Constitution  Periodical,"  — 
after  this  sweeping  sentence  touching  the 
Review  at  large,  Wilson  goes  on  to  say  of 
the  Editor  in  little :  "  The  ghastly  editor 
grinned  as  he  cut  up  the  grubs,  like  a 
grim  insect-butcher,  instead  of  smiling  like 
a  suave  entomologist" — it  being  your 
true  naturalist's  practice  when  he  has 
first  smoked  his  beetle  to  death,  to  pin 
him  down  in  the  glass  case  "  with  a  plea- 
sant countenance,"  and  not  to  mangle  or 
"  disfigure"  his  "  preparation,"  though  he 
does  pierce  it  through  the  spine  by  a 


♦  But  Gifford  might  also  justly  claim  as  his  gift, 
Sir  Walter  is  prompt  to  add,  "  the  moral  qualities  ex- 
pressed in  the  next  fine  stanza — 


-A  soul 


That  spurns  the  crowd's  malign  control, 

A  firm  contempt  of  wrong ; 
Spirits  above  affliction's  power, 
And  skill  to  soothe  the  Ungering  hour 

With  no  inglorious  song.'  "  — Ibid 


small,  thin,  sharp,  bright,  polished  spear, 
labelled  with  the  creature's  scientific  name. 
Not  so  the  practice  of  Mr.  William  Gill 
ford.  For,  "  O  bright  blue  sunny  spring 
and  summer  skies,"  exclaims  Christopher 
in  impassioned  remonstrance,  "  why  hunt 
butterflies  with  the  same  truculent  physi- 
ognomy, the  same  sly  stealth,  and  the 
same  bold  leap,  with  which,  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa  you  would  attack  a  tiger  roar- 
ing against  you  with  a  tufted  tail,  some 
ten  or  twenty  feet  high  ?  Why  treat  an 
ass  as  he  if  were  a  lion  ?  A  dragon-fly 
is  not  a  dragon.  Mr.  Merry  was  not  an 
Avatar,  descendine  in  his  Tenth  Incarna- 
tion to  destroy  the  world — ^Mrs.  Mary 
Robinson,  though  certainly  not  the  thing, 
was  yet  not  the  Lady  of  Babylon,  with  her 
hell-red  petticoat  and  cap  of  abominations, 
in  her  sinftd  and  city-sinking  hand.  Yet 
the  crabbed,  elderly  retired,  httle  studious 

fentleman  was  as  proud  of  his  Baviad  and 
[ffiviad,  as  if,  like  another  Hercules,  he 
had  scoured  of  robbers  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  whole  world."*  The  very 
first  numbers  of  the  new  Review  showed 
the  world  what  it  might  expect  from  the 
author  of  that  satire.  Southey,  a  promi- 
nent contributor,  hastened  to  expostulate. 
"  I  could  have  wished,"  he  writes  to  Gif- 
ford, "  that  this  Review  had  less  resem- 
bled the  £Jdinhurgh  in  the  tone  and  temper 
of  its  criticisms.  That  book  of  Miss 
Owenson's  is,  I  dare  say,  very  bad  both  in 
manners  and  morals ;  yet,  had  it  fallen 
into  my  hands,  I  think  I  could  have  told 
her  so  in  such  a  spirit,  that  she  herself 
would  have  believed  me,  and  might  have 
profited  by  the  censure."!  This  being  so, 
Gifford  was  probably  glad  enough  that 
the  Irish  lady  had  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Robert  Southey,  who  as  good  as 
avowed  himself  pigeon-livered,  and  lack- 
ing gaU  to  make  criticism  bitter ;  Giffbrd's 
judgment  was  opposed,  on  principle  and 
practice,  to  Southey's  plea  for  mercy  ;I  and 
so  judgment  rejoiced  against  mercy. 

♦  See  Wilson's  review  (and  it  is  one  of  his  very 
hest)  of  "  The  Man  of  Ton."    (1828.) 

f  "  I  have  been  in  the  habit,"  says  the  writer,  fur- 
ther on,  "  of  reviewing,  for  more  than  eleven  years, 
for  the  lucre  of  gain,  and  not,  God  knows,  from  any 
Hking  to  the  occupation,  and  of  all  my  Uterary  mis- 
deeds, the  only  ones  of  which  I  have  repented  have 
been  those  reviewals  which  were  written  with  un- 
due appority,  so  as  to  give  unnecessary  pain." — Lift 
and  Letter 8  of  Southey. 

X  Some  dozen  years  later  we  find  Southey  thus 
writing  to— not  Giflbrd,  but  a  sufficiently  "  other- 
wise-minded" correspondenti  bland  and  benign  Ber- 
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For,  now  that  he  was  an  enthroned 
Editor,  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  dictated 
to,  concerning  the  policy  of  his  rule.  His 
manner  of  life  from  his  youth  had  been  of 
a  kind  to  encourage,  almost  to  enforce  a 
sturdy  habit  of  self-reUanoe.*  He  reminds 
one  of  Knickerbocker's  description  of  that 
New-York  governor  who  was  "univer- 
sally known  by  the  appellation  of  Wiluam 
TECB  Testy,"  and  who  "  was  a  brisk,  wasp- 
ish^ little  old  gentleman^  who  had  dried 
and  withered  away;*'  apropos  of  which 
drying  and  withering  process,  Mvnheer 
Deidnch  records  the  observation  of  a  pro- 
found and  philosophical  judge  of  human 
nature,  that  if  a  woman  waxes  fat  as  she 
grows  old,  the  tenure  of  her  life  is  very 
precarious ;  but  if  haply  she  withers,  she 
uves  forever.  Such,  he  says,  was  likewise 
the  case  with  his  William  the  Testy,  who 
(and  it  applies  to  our  William  the  Testy 
also)  "  grew  tougher  in  proportion  as  he 
dried«"f  There  was  a  time  when  Gilford, 
a  sutor  with  soul  lUtrd  cr^idam^  studying 
Euclid  and  algebra,  worked  out  his  prob- 
lems, to  use  his  own  words,!  "with  a 
blunted  awl  on  pieces  of  leather ;"  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  iron  had  entered 
into  his  soul,  to  sear,  not  lacerate  it,  and 
the  leather  became  identified  with  jhis 
tough  dried  flesh  and  blood.  Lamb  made 
Saint  Crispin  reproach  him  for  desertion 
of  what  a  ruder  sutor  and  poet  calls 
**  boots  and  shoeses"  (to  rhyme  with 
"  Muses,")  §  in  &vor  of  literature,  critical, 
satirical,  and  sentimental : 


nard  Barton :  "  Though  I  bear  a  part  m  the  Quar- 
terly Jieview  ...  I  have  long  since 
found  it  necessary  ...  to  form  a  re- 
solution of  reviewing  no  poems  whatever.  My  prin- 
ciples of  criticism,  indeed^  are  altogether  opposite  to 
those  of  the  age.  I  would  treat  everything  with  in- 
dulgence, except  what  was  mischievous ;  and  most 
heartily  do  I  disapprove  of  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
criticism,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  call  bad 
passions  into  play." — Ibid. 

♦  "  Ho  had  a  self-concoijk  whidi  led  him  to  despise 
others  in  a  very  unjustifiable  mMmer;  and  he  had 
an  idea  of  retaining  his  dominion  by  menaces  and 
supcrcilioasness."  "  Gifford  had  a  singular  rise  from 
the  obscurity  of  his  early  life,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his 
unexpected  prosperity  had  overset  him." — Autobtog- 
raphy  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 

t  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New- York,  book  iv. 
chap.  L 

X  In  the  autobiographical  sketch  prefixed  to  his 
yersion  of  "  Juvenal." 

§  As  thus — (the  bard,  however,  is  by  name,  though 
not  to  fame  unknown): 

"  Blow,  0  blow,  celestial  breezes, 
All  among  the  leaves  and  treos-es  I 
Sing,  0  sing,  yo  heavenly  Muses, 
WMe  I  mends  my  boots  and  shoes-es  I" 


'^All  unadvised,  and  in  an  efH  hour* 
Lured  hy  aspiring  thoughts,  my  son.  you  daft 
The  lowly  hibors  of  the  *  Gentle  Craft*^ 
For  learned  toils,  which  blood  and  spirits  sour. 
All  things,  dear  pledge,  are  not  in  all  men's 

power ; 
The  wiser  sort  of  shrub  affects  the  ground : 
And  sweet  content  of  mind  is  oftener  found 
In  cobbler's  parlor  than  in  critic's  bower,  Jbc* 

So  wrote,  in  the  name  of  St.  Crispin,  and 
dating  the  sonnet  "St.  Crispin's-eve,**  that 
^ntle  Charles  whose  comments  on  Ford's 
ISroken  JEkaart  had  been  stjled  by  Gtf 
ford^f  "  the  blasj^hemies  of  a  poor  maniaa" 
This,  written  (it  would  appear)  at  ran- 
dom, the  sometime  "poor  maniac*'  had 
forgiven;  and  he  was  even  induced  to 
contribute  to  the  Qitarterlj/y  a  review  oi 
Wordsworth's  "  Excursion ;"  but  he  could 
not  forgive  the  liberties  Gifford  t0(A 
with  that  article,  which,  when  it  came  out, 
had  been  so  "  mercilessly  mangled"  by  the 
Crispin-Editor,  that  the  writer  scarce^ 
knew  it,  and  implored  WordsworA  noi 
to  read  it.  Southey,  too,  was  again  and 
again  aggrieved  by  Gifford's  habit  ^ 
"cobbling"  his  articles.  But  Gi£ford's 
successor  in  the  Quarterly  has  dedared 
his  conviction  that  Gifford's  curtailments 
were  judicious,  and  his  firm  belief  that^  on 
the  whole,  even  as  to  mere  words,  Sontb- 
cy,  like  the  rest,  owed  a  great  deal  to  that 
sharp  superintendent,  who,  after  all,  bore 
the  responsibility.!  These  prunings  and 
parings  raised  nearly  as  much  ill  blood  im 
the  reviewing .  staff,  as  the  "  cankered 
carle's"  own  reviews  did  among  the  sa- 
thors  he  assailed. 

That  title,  "  cankered  carle,"  web  ap- 
plied to  him  by  Tom  Moore.  It  is  wortili 
while,  however,  to  note  how  the  same 
Thomas  bears  record  to  a  fi^st  which 
party  prejudice  may  have  deemed  prenoB- 
tcrous ;  namely,  the  mildness  and  harmieBS 

♦  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  ch.  ix. 

f  In  his  review  of  Weber's  edition  of  "  Ford,"  Qa. 
Rev.,  1811. 

X  See  an  article  on  Southey's  life  and  Lettora^  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  the  Quarter^  Beifim 
for  January,  1851.  The  writer  there  remarks,  with 
a  malice  (in  its  lightsome  French,  not  serious  Eng^idi 
sense)  appreciable  in  an  Editor,  that  the  <Mniirf«g 
point  as  to  Southey  is,  that  he  seems  to  haTe  prettgr 
nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  helm  of  tlM 
Quarterly  whenever  Gifford  should  resign  it  ;**  and 
in  anticipation  of  being  invited  to  do  so,  which  he 
never  was,  communicates  to  the  same  schoolmaster 
who  had  so  long  sympathised  with  his  sufferings  un- 
der the  editorial  pruning  and  paring,  his  own  views 
and  plans  for  a  system  of  administration  identical 
with  t?i6  old gentleman'a" 
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^niet  friendliness  of  the  man  in  private 
life.  A  man  so  unpopular  is  supposed  by 
most,  and  has  been  represented  by  some, 
as  overbearing,  unbearable,  and  whatever 
other  bad  compound  of  what  is  bear-iah 
can  be  devised.  Moore  writes  in  his  jour- 
nal :  "  Called  upon  Gilford,  editor  of  the 
Quctrterly  /  have  known  him  long,  but 
forbore  from  calling  upon  him  ever  since 
I  meditated  ^  Lalla  Rookh,'  lest  it  might 
look  like  trying  to  propitiate  his  criticism" 
[a  pleasant  bit  of  internal  evidence,  by  the 
way,  of  Moore's  destination  of  his  Journal 
for  the  public  eye ;]  ^^  the  mildest  man  in 
the  world  till  he  taJces  a  pen  in  his  hand," 
so  Thomas  Moore  found  and  describes 
him,  adding,  ^'  btU  then  all  gall  and  spite- 
ftilness."*  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  again, 
who  calls  Gifford  "  a  singularly  ugly  httle 
man,  of  a  wasping  temper,  and  much  over- 
rated both  as  a  poet  and  a  critic,"  owns, 
*'  I  found  him,  however,  courteous,  com- 
municative, and  frank,  when  I  paid  him 
a  visit."f  Although  the  general  no- 
tion of  him  may  be  pretty  nearly  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  Mr.  Lander's  epigram- 
matic personalities,  directed  to  another 
quarter: 


'*  Snappish  and  captious,  ever  prowling 
For  something  to  excite  thy  growling ; 
He  who  can  bear  thee  must  be  one 
Gentle  to  beasts  as  Waterton  ;* 

yet  it  is  more  just  as  well  as  agreeable  to 
believe,  that  there  was  a  heart  inside  of 
that  withered  frame,  and  that  the  blood 
circulated  there,  albeit  the  circulation  wa^ 
defective,  and  with  a  something  like  de- 
termination to  the  head.  "  If  he  partook 
a  little,"  says  Hartley  Coleridge,!  "of  his 
favorite  Ben's  acerbityj  of  temper,  much 
should  be  forgiven  to  a  man  who,  I  be- 
lieve, had  no  real  malice  against  any  human 
being,  who  was  neglebted  and  maltreated 
at  the  period  of  life  which  should  store  up 
happy  feelings  to  serve  for  the  remainder, 
and  who  declared,  in  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Southey,  that  he  never  had  a  day  of  joy- 
ous health."§  One  could  almost  pray  that 
the  Longmans  and  Murrays,  ere  they  in- 
stal  their  editors,  should  require  from  all 
candidates  not  only  a  definite  literary 
prestige,  but  a  medical  certificate,  war- 
ranting them  round  and  sound,  unimpeach- 
able in  their  bilious  secretions,  and  alto- 
gether fit  and  proper  persons  to  effect  no 
end  of  a  policy  in  any  life-insurance  office. 


^  The  Soueces  op  the  'Nile. — ^The  Sar- 
dinian government  has  received  a  letter 
from  M.  Brun  Rollet,  vice-consul  of  Sardi- 
nia at  Khartum,  in  Nubia,  dated  from  the 
banks  of  the  Misselad  or  Bahr-el-Gazel, 
February  1,  in  which  he  states  that,  after 
a  month's  exploration,  he  had  succeeded 
in  reconnoitering  the  lake  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  IVfisselad,  and  the  Modi  or 
Loth  communicate  with  those  of  the  White 
Nile,  (Bahr-el-Abiad,)  and  that  having 
found  the  mouth  of  the  Misselad,  whicn 
flows  into  the  lake,  he  had,  under  the  escort 
of  23  Egyptian  soldiers,  penetrated  the 
river,  and  had  ascended  it  to  the  height  of 
40  leagues  when  he  wrote.  His  intention 
was,  he  says,  to  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  he 
possibly  could,  and  he  declares  that  from 
Its  width  and  depth,  he  has  no  doubt  it  is 
"  the  real  Nile."  M.  Brun  Rollet's  opinion 
on  such  a  subject  is,  it  is  said,  entitled  to 
great  weight,  inasmuch  as  he  has  made 
numerous  excursions  up  both  the  Blue 
Nile  (Bahr-el-Azaek^  and  the  White  Nile, 
(Bahr-el-Abiad.)  From  what  the  natives 
told  him,  it  appears  that  the  Misselad  in 

♦  Memoirs,  &o.,  of  Thomas  Moore,  vol.  ii: 
f  Autobiography  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea. 


the  rainy  season,  overflows  and  covers  an 
immense  extent  of  country.  As  ^  as  he 
had  gone,  the  vegetation  of  the  bank  was 
magnificent,  and  the  reception  given  him 
by  the  natives,  though  not  always  fevor- 
able,  was  not  hostile. — GalignanPa  Mes- 
senger, 

♦  Landor's  Miecellanoous  Poems.    ("To  H.") 

f  Hartley,  as  himself  an  editor  of  Massinger,  had 
opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  Gifford's  labors  in 
the  same  field.  And  his  testimony  is,  that  Gilford's 
services,  as  an  editor  of  the  text,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated, and  that  his  arrangement  of  Massinger's  verse 
places  him  on  a  level  with  Porson  as  a  master  of  the 
res  metrica ;  while  his  antiquarian  illustrations  arc 
curious  and  learned,  without  any  of  that  etaJage  of 
obscure  reading,  which  swell  so  many  editions  to  an 
elephantiasis. 

t  This  aflftnity  between  the  little  old  critic  and  the 
burly  old  dramatist  has  been  noted  also  by  M.  Phil- 
ar^te  Chasles.  "  Gifford,"  he  writes,  "  ^tait  im  es- 
prit sympathique  k  Ben  Jonson;  comme  lui  Apre  et 
inexorable,  il  avait  aussi  lutt6  centre  la  mauvaiso 
fortune,  ot  son  observation  n'^tait  jamais  bienveil- 
lantc."  "  n  critique  les  critiques  ant6rieurs,  il  les 
accable  de  ses  d^dains,  et  pour  prouver  que  Ben  Jon- 
son ri'etait  pas  irascible^  il  s^dbandonne  lui-m''me  d  de 
violentes  invectives  qui  d'ailleurs,  ne  sont  pas  denudes 
d'^loquence." — ThSdtre  anglais  avani  Shakspeare, 
§iv. 

§  Hartley  Coleridge's  IntroductioD  to  '*  Kaaifti- 
ger.'» 
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From  the  Life  of  WilUAm  Penn. 


WILLIAM     PENN    AND     MACAULAY. 


WITH  A  PORTEAIT  OP  PENN. 


The  fierce  assault  of  Macaulay,  in  his 
History  of  England,  upon  the  character  of 
William  Penn,  has  given  a  new  interest  in 
the  life  of  that  eminent  Friend.  The 
charges  made  by  Macaulay  have  been  re- 
viewed and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  the  biographer  of  Penn,  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  been  generally  pronounced  to 
be  successful.  As  these  charges  obtain 
fresh  currency  by  the  publication  of  the 
new  volumes  of  Macaulay's  work,  it  is  but 
just  that  Mr.  Dixon's  reply  should  also  be 
made  ^miliar.  We  accordingly  accom- 
pany our  plate  of  Penn  with  Dixon's  de- 
fense. 

"  Mr.  Macaulay  has  written  several  vol- 
umes of  history  and  criticism.  He  must 
be  aware  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Critical  Inquiry  demands,  that 
when  a  fact  or  a  character  has  stood  the 
tests  of  time,  and  in  the  progress  of  opin- 
ion has  attained  to  something  like  a  fixed 
position  in  the  historical  system,  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  any  assault  on  it  must 
be  strong  and  free  from  taint  in  some  fair 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  and 
strength  of  opinion  on  which  it  rests. 
This  rule  is  deeply  based  in  human  nature. 
The  fixity  of  historical  ideas  is,  in  other 
words,  the  permanence  of  truth.  Once  a 
great  historical  verdict  is  passed,  the  no- 
blest instincts  of  our  being  prompt  us  to 
guard  it  as  something  sacred — ^to  be  set 
aside  only  after  8crui)ulous  inquiry  and 
conclusive  evidence  against  its  justice. 
The  wise  man  will  not  rashly  disturb  the 
repose  of  ages.  Our  faith  m  history  is 
akin  to  religion  :  it  is  a  confidence  in  our 
power  to  separate  good  from  evil — truth 
from  falsehood — to  preserve  in  their  na- 
tive purity  the  wisdom  which  serves  to 
guide,  and  the  memories  which  inspire 
the  best  actions  of  mankind.  Mr.  Macau- 
lay will  not  deny  the  reasonableness  of  a 
rule  growing  out  of  such  a  feeling.     He 


would  himself  exact  the  strongest  fiusts 
and  the  severest  logic  from  the  man  who 
should  presume  to  dispute  the  laws  of 
Kepler ;  and  the  frdlest  and  most  unqneB* 
tionable  evidence  would  be  required  in 
support  of  an  assertion  that  Milton  was 
a  debauchee,  or  Buckingham  a  man  of 
virtue. 

"I  will  apply  this  canon  to  his  own  me- 
thod. That  I  may  not  incur  the  charge 
of  improperly  assuming  that  Penn's  repih 
tation  was  thus  historically  fixed,  I  will 
cite  Mr.  Macaulay's  own  reading  of  the 
verdict  which  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  has  ratified.  ^  Rival  nations,'  he 
says,  '  have  agreed  in  canonizing  him, 
England  is  proud  of  his  name.  A  great 
commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantic  re- 
gards him  wdth  a  reverence  similar  to  that 
which  the  Athenians  felt  for  Theseus,  and 
the  Romans  for  Quirinus.  The  respecta- 
ble Society  of  which  he  was  a  member 
honors  him  as  an  apostle.  By  pioiis  men 
of  other  persuasions  he  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  bright  pattern  of  Christian 
virtue.  Meanwhile  admirers  of  a  very 
difierent  sort  have  sounded  his  praises 
The  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteentli 
century  pardoned  what  they  regarded  at 
his  superstitious  fancies  in  consideration 
of  his  contempt  for  priests,  and  of  hia , 
cosmopolitan  benevolence,  impartially  ex- 
tended to  all  races  and  all  creeds.  His 
name  has  thus  become,  throughout  all 
civilized  countries,  a  s3monym  ror  polity 
and  philanthropy.' 

"This  general  verdict  Mr.  Macaulay 
challenges.  He  admits  that  his  attempt 
'  requires  some  courage ;'  I  think  the 
reader  will  agree  with  him,  when  the  evi- 
dence is  adduced  on  which  his  challenge 
is  supported.  This  evidence  consists  of 
five  assertions:  I.  That  his  connection 
with  the  court  in  1684,  while  he  lived  at 
Kensington,  caused  his  own  sect  to  look 
coldly  on  him  and  even  treat  him  with 
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obloquy.  11.  Hiat  he  *  extorted  money' 
from  tne  girls  of  Taunton  for  the  maids 
of  honor.  III.  That  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  seducing 
Kiffin  into  a  compliance  with  court  de- 
signs. rV.  That  he  endeavored  to  gain 
William's  assent  to  the  promulgated  edict 
suspending  the  penal  laws.     V .  That  he 

*  did  his  )^Bt  to  seduce '  the  Magdalen  col- 
legian *  from  the  path  of  right,'  and  was 

*  a  broker  in  simony  of  a  peculiarly  dis- 
creditable kind.' 

^^  These  allegations  I  shall  examine  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

"  I.  I  quote  Mr.  Macaulay's  own  words. 
*He  was  soon  surrounded  by  flatterers 
and  suppliants.  His  house  at  Kensington 
was  sometimes  thronged  at  his  hour  of 
rising  by  more  than  two  hundred  suitors. 
He  paid  dear,  however,  for  this  seeming 
prosperity.  Even  his  own  sect  looked 
coldly  on  him  and  requited  his  services 
with  obloquy.'  His  only  authority  for 
this  statement  is  Gerard  Croese,  (Hist. 
Qua.  Hb.ii.  1695,)  a  Dutchman,  who  never 
was  in  England  in  his  life,  and  whose 
work  the  Society  of  Friends  has  never 
recognized.  Croese  could  have  no  trust- 
worthy knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Quakers,  and  no  right  to  represent  their 
opinions.  The  statement  is  not,  however, 
merely  unsupported ;  but  it  is  positively 
contradicted  by  the  Devonshire  House 
Records.  These  prove  that  at  this  time 
Penn  was  in  regular  attendance  at  the 
monthly  meetings,  and  was  elected  to  the 
higheet  offices  in  the  body. 

"EL  That  the  reader  may  understand 
the  Taunton  affair,  I  must  point  out  the 
features,  with  more  exactness  than  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  done^  which  relate  to  his 
charge  against  Penn.  When  Monmouth 
arrived  at  Taunton,  he  found  that  the 
town  had  pledged  itself  to  the  rebellion, 
by  the  signal  act  of  having  had  wrought 
at  the  public  expense,  a  set  of  royal  stand- 
ards for  him  and  his  armv,  by  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  principal  families.  The  cere- 
mony of  presenting  these  standards  was 
one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  re- 
bellion ;  at  the  heaa  of  her  procession  the 
schoolmistress  carried  the  emblems  of 
royal  power — ^the  Bible  and  the  sword — 
and  the  royal  banner  was  presented  to 
the  duke  as  to  their  sovereign.  There- 
upon he  assumed  the  name  of  King— set 
a  price  on  his  uncle's  head — and  pro- 
claimed the  Parliament  then  sitting,  a 
treasonable    convention,  to  be    pursued 


with  war  and  destruction.    This  insanity 
cost  Monmouth  his  head,  and  won  a  gib- 
bet for  hundreds  of  his  followers.    The 
case  of  the  maidens  was  not  different 
to  that  of  many  others.    They  had  taken 
with  their  parents'  knowledge,  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  rebeUion ;  and  when  the 
day  of  vengeance  came,  they  stood  before 
the  law  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  the 
sentence  was—death.    The  idea  of  send- 
ing them  to  the  scaffold  for  faults  which 
were  their  parents'  more  than  their  own, 
was  of  course  not  thought  of;  but  that 
the  parents  might  not  escape  punishment, 
the  power  to  pardon  them  was  given  by 
the  King  to  the  maids  of  honor — not 
likely,  I  must  suppose,  to  be  the  most  ex- 
acting of  creditors — as  a  sort  of  fee  or 
bounty.    It  is  to  be  remembered  the  sale 
of  pardons  was  in  that  age  a  regular  pro- 
fession ;    from    the    King  —  at    least    in 
Charles's   time — to  the  link-boy  or  the 
porter  at  his  gates,  almost  every  man  and 
woman  connected  with  the  court  regularly 
sold  his  or  her  influence.    The  young  girls 
about  the  queen,  daughters  be  it  remem- 
bered of  the  first  families  in  the  land,  had 
no  proper  conception  of  the  horrid  wick- 
edness of  this  brokerage ;   and  they  re- 
quested the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  get  the 
affair  arranged  for  them  on  the  best  terms. 
Somerset  wrote  to  Sir  Francis  Warre,  the 
member  for  Bridgewater,  asking  hin\  as  a 
personal  favor  to  see  the  parents,  as  being 
a  neighbor  and  likely  to  be  known  to 
them,  or  to  name  some  proper  agent  who 
might  arrange  the  business.     Warre  had 
evidently  no  wish  to  be  mixed  up  with  an 
affair  of  this  Idnd  ;  and  he  replied  that  it 
was  already  in  proper  hands,  those  of  one 
Bird,  the  town  clerk.    For  some  unknown 
reason  the  maids  of  honor  forbade  this 
agent    to  proceed  in  their  behalf,    and 
Warre  was  again  applied  to ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  name  a  broker  on  the  spot,  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  pleas  that  the  school- 
mistress was   a  woman  of  mean  birth, 
and  the  young  ladies  were  acting  at  the 
time  under  her  orders.    Weeks  elapsed 
and  no  settlement  was  made  by  the  pa- 
rents ;  nor  do  we  know — except  by  infer- 
ence— what  was  done  in  the  matter  at 
court,  until  the  following  letter  was  writ- 
ten : 

"  *  WnrrEHALL,  Feb.  18th,  1685-6. 

*  Mr.  Pennb — ^Her  Maj**"  Maids  of  Honor  hav- 
ing acquainted  me  that  they  designe  to  employ 
you  and  Mr.  Walden  in  making  a  composition 
with  the  Relations  of  the  Maids  of  Taunton  for 
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the  high  Misdemeanor  they  have  been  guilty  of, 
I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let  you  know  that 
His  Maj^y  has  been  pleased  to  give  their  Fines 
to  the  said  Maids  of  Honor,  and  therefore  recom- 
mend it  to  Mr.  Walden  and  you  to  make  the 
most  advantageous  composition  you  can  in  their 
behalfe. 

"  *  I  tm,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

**  *  Sunderland  P.* 

"To  whom  was  this  letter  addressed  ? 
Sir  James  Macintosh,  the  first  man  who 
brought  the  letter  to  light — for  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  has  not  even  the  merit  of  original- 
ity in  his  errors — CLsmmed  tliat  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  William  Penn ;  and  in  this  sin- 
gular assumption  he  has  been  followed  by 
his  friend  and  admirer.  But  Macintosh 
went  still  further :  he  not  only  assumed, 
without  warrant,  that  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  '  Mr.  Penne'  to  engage  him  in  a  *  scan- 
dalous transaction '  was  addressed  to  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  he  also 
dared,  in  defiance  of  every  rule  of  histo- 
rical criticism,  to  assume  that  William 
Penn  acc^ted  the  commission  that  was  so 
offered.  Mr.  Macaulay,  of  course  copied 
this  gross  mistake  from  Sir  James,  and 
gave  it  the  additional  currency  of  his 
own  volumes.  This  point  is  particularly 
noticeable — ^that  Mr.  Macaulay  did  not 
consult  the  original  authorities,  but  satis- 
fied himself  with  merely  quoting  from  the 

*  Macintosh  collection.'  Now  this  letter 
was  certainly  not  addressed  to  William 
Penn.  1.  Li  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
bear  his  name :  he  never  wrote  his  name 

*  Penne,'  nor  did  others  ever  so  write  it. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  correspondence,  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in 
the  letters  of  Van  Citters,  Locke,  Law- 
ton,  Bailey,  Creech,  and  Hunt,  and  in  the 
correspondence  of  his  private  friends,  I 
have  seen  it  written  hundreds  of  times, 
but  never  once,  even  by  accident,  with  an 
e  final.  Least  of  all  men  could  Sunder- 
land, his  intimate  acquaintance  fi'om  boy- 
hood, make  such  a  mistake.  2,  The  letter 
is  highly  disrespectful,  if  supposed  to  be 
written  to  a  man  of  his  rank — a  man  who 
had  refused  a  peerage,  and  who  stood  be- 
fore the  court,  not  only  as  a  personal 
friend  to  the  kuig,  but  as  Lord  Proprietor 
of  the  largest  province  in  America ;  the 
more  especially  would  this  be  the  case 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  letter  was 
i^Titton  by  the  polite  and  dinlomatic  Earl 
of  Sunderland.  8.  The  work  to  be  done 
required  a  low,  trafficking  agent,  who 
could  go  down  to  Taunton  and  stay  there 


until  the  business  was  ooncluded:  it  is 
obvious  that  this  could  not  be  done  by 
William  Penn.  4,  The  letter  is  evidently 
a  reply  to  an  offer  of  service :  the  mai& 
of  honor  ^  de^gne  to  employ '  Mr.  Penne 
and  Mr.  Walden,  because,  as  it  seenos  to 
me,  they  had  applied  for  the  office.  Mal- 
ice itself  woula  shrink  firom  the  aasump 
tion  that  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
would  Yoluntanly  solicit  snch  an  employ- 
ment. 5.  It  is  contrary  to  every  thine 
else  that  is  known  of  Penn  that  he  woold 
allow  himself^  on  any  pretense,  to  be  drawn 
into  such  a  business.  6.  No  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  any  of  his  letters :  I  hare  read 
some  hundreds  of  them,  and  although  he 
was  the  most  communicative  of  oone- 
spondents,not  atrace  of  his  action,  or  of  his 
having  been  applied  to  in  the  affidr.  is  to 
be  found.  Knowing  his  epistolary  LaUtti 
this  &ct  alone  wo^d  have  satimed  my 
own  mind.  7.  No  mention  has  been 
made  of  his  interference  by  any  newi- 
writer,  pamphleteer,  or  historian--4hoii|^ 
had  he  been  concerned,  the  host  of  xa^ 
ligners,  who  rose  against  him  on  the  fliriit 
of  James,  could  certainly  not  have  fiuSed 
to  point  their  sarcasms  with  the  ^  toandal- 
ous  transaction'  and  ^extorti(Hiof  numew.' 
8.  No  tradition  of  his  appearance  <m  tm 
scene  is  preserved  in  the  ne^hborhood; 
when,  had  he  really  been  the  agent  eB»> 
ployed,  it  is  impossible  that  sooonspiciioaf 
a  broker  could  have  &d6d  so  soon  from 
local  recollection. 

^^  But,  if  William  Penn  were  not  the 
^  Mr.  Penne '  addressed  by  Lord  Sunder- 
land, and  designed  by  the  ladies  to  be  em- 
ployed in  their  behalf— who  was  the  manf 
A  little  research  enables  me  to  answer 
this  question.  In  the  Registers  of  the 
Privy  Council,  I  find  this  entry : 

'' '  Nov.  26ih,  1681. 

'  George  Penne — ^Upon  reading  the  petitioii 
of  George  Penne,  gent  setting  rorth  tnat  his 
&mily  having  been  great  sufferers  for  their  kjr- 
alty,  He  humbly  begs  that  His  Mi^esty  woaw 
be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  him  a  patent  ftr 
the  solo  exercising  the  royal  Oake  lottery,  and 
licensing  all  other  games,  in  his  Majesty^s  plantr 
aliens  in  America,  for  twenty-one  years.  His 
Majesty  in  Council  is  pleased  to  refer  this  niatp 
tcr  to  the  consideration  of  the  Rt  Hon.  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  npoo 
what  their  lordships  report  of  what  is  fit  to  be 
done  therein  for  the  petitioner,  His  Majesty  will 
declare  his  fiirthcr  pleasure.* 

Tliis  man,  whose  fitting  reward,  accord- 
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mg  to  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
services,  was  the  fief  of  a  gaming-table, 
was  the  Mr.  Penne.  His  name  is  always 
spelt  with  the  final  e.  In  the  first  draft 
of  the  foregoing  minute,  the  clerk  had 
spdt  the  name  George  Penn,  both  in  the 
margin  and  in  the  text,  but  has  filled  the 
final  letter  in  afterwards,  as  if  propheti- 
cally guarding  against  any  confusion  of 
this  wretched  fellow  with  the  great  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  low 
hanger-on  about  the  back-doors  of  the 
court,  ready  for  any  dirty  work.  When 
pardons  were  to  be  bought  and  sold,  he 
was  a  pardon-broker.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  Taunton  affair;  and 
among  other  feats,  as  I  am  able  to  state 
on  the  authority  of  a  family  cash-book 
still  preserved,  he  obtained  £65  from  Na- 
thaniel Pinney  as  the  ransom  of  his  bro- 
ther, Azariah  Pinney,  one  of  the  trans- 
ported rebels.  Mr.  Walden  was  appa- 
rently an  agent  of  the  same  kind,  and 
equally  and  deservedly  obscure.  For 
some  reason,  however,  the  *  designe  to 
employ'  these  men  miscarried,  and  the 
maids  of  honor  found  another  agent  in 
the  person  of  Brent,  the  Popish  lawyer, 
who  was  a  regular  pardon-broker,  and 
was  arrested  on  the  flight  of  King  James, 
as  I  find  by  the  minutes  of  Privy  Coun- 
dL  This  fellow  enaployed  as  great  a  ras- 
cal as  himself,  one  Crane  of  Bridgewater, 
as  his  sub-agent,  and  between  them  they 
settled  the  business,  as  Oldmixon  relates. 

"Having  cleared  Penn  fi*om  this  foul 
and  unfounded  charge,  let  me  say  a  word 
or  two  in  behalf  of  the  maids  of  honor. 
Mr,  Macaulay  says  they  'were  at  last 
fi:>roed  to  be  content  with  less  than  a 
third'  of  £7000.  How  much  less?  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  they  received  a 
single  guinea  ?  Dr.  Toulmin  collected  his 
information  from  the  &milics  of  the  girls 
of  Taunton,  at  a  time  when  the  children 
of  the  little  rebels  miffht  have  been  still 
aHve,  and  he  says  merely  that  some  of  the 
parents  paid  as  much  as  fifly'or  a  hundred 
pounds.  Some  of  them  ?  Oldmixon  tells 
us  that  the  number  of  the  scholars  was 
twenty.  How  many  of  twenty  could  be 
called  some  ?  Take  it  at  ten  ;  if  pardons 
were  purchased  for  ten,  five  at  £50  and 
five  at  £100,  this  would  but  yield  £760 
altogether.  Besides  which  Oldmixon, 
who  had  peculiar  means  of  learning  the 
real  facts,  says  the  agent  and  his  subordi- 
nate paid  themselves  bountifully  out  of 


the  money.  I  know  of  no  proof  that  the 
maids  of  honor  got  a  shilling. 

"  While  on  this  digression,  I  may  add 
a  remark  in  behalf  of  another  much-abused 
lady.  The  historian  counts  up  with  vir- 
tuous indignation  the  nimiber  of  trans- 
ported insurgents  which  the  queen,  Marie 
d'Este,  selected  for  her  private  portion  of 
the  spoil,  and  talks  of  'the  thousand 
pounds'  which  she  made  by  her  '  unprince- 
ly  greediness  and  her  unwomanly  cruelty.' 
Now  we  .  not  only  do  not  know  how 
much,  if  any  thing  at  all,  the  queen  put 
into  her  pocket ;  but  we  do  not  know  for 
certain  that  she  received  for  herself  a  sin- 
gle transport.  We  have  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  she  ever  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing.  The  only  ground  for  this  gross 
charge  against  the  honor  of  a  woman  and 
a  foreigner,  is  a  letter  of  Sunderland  to 
Lord  Jefireys — which  Mr.  Macaulay,  as 
usual,  has  copied  from  the  '  Macintosh 
Collection' — ^in  which  that  statesman,  after 
after  giving  a  list  of  grants  of  prisoners 
to  various  persons  about  the  court,  adds 
in  a  postscript — '  The  queen  has  asked  for 
a  hundred  more  of  the  rebels  who  are  to 
be  transported ;  as  soon  as  I  know  for 
whom,  you  shall  hear  from  me  again.' 
It  is  clear  enough  from  Sunderland's  words 
that  she  did  not  ask  them  for  herself.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  Mr.  Macaulay's  esti- 
mate of  'the  profits  she  cleared  on  the 
cargo,  after  making  large  allowance  for 
those  who  died  of  hunger  and  fever  dur- 
ing the  passage,'  is  a  mere  invention.  The 
misfortunes  of  this  woman  should  have 
shielded  her  from  injustice. 

"  HI.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
when  the  Churchmen  openly  repudiated 
their  own  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
James  became  anxious  to  secure  the  ad- 
hesion of  his  Dissenting  subjects;  and 
among  other  leading  men,  he  selected 
Penn's  old  opponent,  William  Kiifin,  the 
Baptist,  for  a  city  magistracy.  But  two 
of  Kiffin's  grandsons  had  been  taken  and 
executed  in  the  Western  rebellion,  and  it 
was  doubted  whether  the  old  man  would 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  court.  At 
this  point  Mr.  Macaulay  introduces  Penn. 
'The  heartless  and  venal  sycophants  of 
Whitehall,  judging  by  themselves,  thought 
that  the  old  man  would  be  easily  propi- 
tiated by  an  alderman's  gowTi,  and  by 
some  compensation  in  money,  for  the  pro- 
perty which  his  grandsons  had  forfeited. 
Penn  was  employed  in  the  work  of  seduc- 
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tion,  but  to  no  purpose.'  Now,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation  in  history  for 
this  statement.  Mr.  Macaulay  here  asserts 
that  Penn  was  *  employed '  by  the  '  heart- 
less and  venal  sycophants '  of  the  court, 
to  seduce  Kiffin  into  an  acceptance  of  the 
alderman's  gown  —  and  that  he  failed. 
The  passage  means  this,  or  it  means  no- 
thing. It  will  be  allowed  that  on  such  a 
point  Kiffin  himself  must  be  the  best 
authority;  in  Ids  autobiography,  lately 
published  from  the  original  manuscript,  he 
says — '  In  a  little  after,  a  great  temptar 
tion  attended  me,  which  was  a  commission 
from  the  king,  to  be  one  of  the  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  London  ;  which,  as  soon  as 
I  heard  of  it,  I  used  all  the  diligence  I 
oould,  to  be  excused,  both  by  some  lords 
near  the  king,  and  also  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Butler  and  Mr.  Penn.  But  it  was  all  in 
vain.'  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what 
Mr.  Macaulay  states.  Penn  did  not  go  to 
Kiffin ;  Kiffin  went  to  Penn.  Instead  of 
being  employed  in  the  work  of  seduction, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  interces- 
sion. Mr.  Macaulay  makes  Kiffin  reftise 
the  magistracy:  Kiffin  says  he  accepted 
it:  'The  next  court-day  I  came  to  the 
court,  and  took  upon  me  the  office  of  alder- 
man.' 

"IV.  A  little  attention  to  dates  will 
soon  dispose  of  the  fourth  charge  against 
Penn.  Mr.  Macaulay  writes — 'All  men 
were  anxious  to  know  what  he  (the  Prince 
of  Orange)  thought  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  ,  .  .  Penn  sent  copious 
disquisitions  to  the  Hague,  and  even  went 
thither  in  the  hope  that  his  eloquence,  of 
which  he  had  a  high  opinion,  would  prove 
irresistible.'  Now,  Penn  returned  from 
Germany  in  the  autunm  of  1680,  and  the 
Declaration  was  not  issued  imtil  April 
1687.  After  1686,  he  never  went  to  the 
Dutch  capital.  There  is  no  evidence, 
even,  that  Penn  sent  over  *  copious  dis- 
quisitions;' Burnet,  Mr.  Macaulay's  au- 
tliority,  says  not  a  word  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. When  Penn  was  at  the  Hague,  in 
the  summer  of  1686,  the  subject  that  was 
under  discussion  related  to  the  Tests,  not 
the  Indulgence.  The  Declaration  was  un- 
thought  of  at  that  time  ;  Burnet  is  very 
clear  on  this  point.  But  there  is  other 
proof  that  Mr.  Macaulay's  guess-work  is 
wrong.  In  November,  1680,  five  months 
before  the  Declaration  was  issued.  Van 
Citters  roi)orted  to  his  correspondent,  the 
substance  of  the  conversations  between 
Penn  and  the  Prince,  as  it  was  then  known 


in  court  circles  in  London ;  and  in  that  re- 
port, no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the 
Declaration. 

"  V.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  pre- 
ceding memoir,  I  have  given  the  true  his- 
tory of  Penn's  connection  with  the  afiair 
of  Magdalen  College.  In  this  place  I 
shall  content  myself  with  a  special  refuta* 
tion  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  errors ;  first  quot- 
ing his  material  passages,  and  numbering 
them  for  separate  remark.  1.  *  Penn  was 
at  Chester,  on  a  pastoral  tour.  His  popu- 
larity and  authority  among  his  brethren 
had  greatly  declined ;  2.  since  he  had  be- 
come a  tool  of  the  king  and  the  Jesuits.' 
.  .  .  3.  'Perhaps  the  College  might 
still  be  terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into 
submission.  The  agency  of  Penn  was 
employed.'  ....  4.  *The  courtly 
Quaker,  therefore,  did  his  best  to  seduce 
the  College  firom  the  path  of  right.'  .  . 
6.  'To  such  a  degree  had  his  manners 
been  corrupted  by  evil  communicationSi 
and  his  understanding  obscured  by  inor- 
dinate zeal  for  a  single  object,  that  he  did 
not  scruple  to  become  a  broker  in  simony 
of  a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,  and  to 
use  a  bishopric  <as  a  bait  to  tempt  a  divine 
to  perjury.'  These  assertions  may  be 
looked  at  one  by  one,  as  they  stand  here. 
1.  Had  Penn  become  in  1687 — ^the  date  of 
Mr.  Macaulay's  authority — unpopular  and 
powerless  with  his  brethren?  There  is 
fortunately,  better  evidence  than  that  of 
an  agent  of  Louis  Quatorze ;  the  evidence 
of  the 'brethren 'themselves.  The  Records 
at  Devonshire  House  prove  that  his  in- 
fluence was  high  as  ever  in  the  society  of 
Friends;  he  was  elected  to  speak  their 
sentiments ;  he  served  their  most  import- 
ant offices ;  was  in  accord  with  Fox,  Crism 
and  the  other  leaders;  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  Mr.  Macaulay  introduces 
him  with  this  disparaging  comment,  he 
was  on  a  religious  tour,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  brilliant  of  his  public  minis- 
try. To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony 
of  Penn  himself;  in  one  of  his  letters  he 
expressly  says,  that  it  is  at  the  joint  re- 
quest of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  of 
persons  in  authority,  that  he  is  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  nation.  2.  Was  he 
ever  '  a  tool  of  the  king  and  of  the  Jes- 
uits' ?  No  man,  I  venture  to  believe,  wiD 
entertain  a  doubt  on  this  point,  after  read- 
ing the  ninth  cha[>ter  of  these  memoirs, 
and  the  authonties  there  cited.  Family 
experiences  had  given  him  an  early  abhor^ 
cncc  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Ro- 
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man  Church.  In  his  youth  he  had  written 
against  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  in  his 
riper  age  had  pointed  many  a  sentence 
with  honest  indignation  at  Jesuit  morals. 
"  Now  that  the  Jesuits  had  acquired 
power  at  court,  he  continually  hazarded 
ids  influence  by  urging  the  king  to  banish 
them  from  the  royal  presence.  Citters, 
Johnstone,  and  Clarendon,  all  testify 
clearly  to  this  effect.  The  Dutch  diplo- 
matist says,  '  Penn  has  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  the  king,  and  has,  he  thinks, 
shown  to  the  king  that  Parliament  will 
not  consent  to  a  revocation  of  the  Test 
and  Penal  Laws — and  that  he  never  will 

fet  a  Parliament  to  his  mind — so  long  as 
e  will  not  adopt  moderate  councils,  and 
drive  away  from  his  presence  the  immode- 
rate Jesuits,  and  other  Papists  who  sur- 
round him  daily,  and  whose  ultra  councils 
he  now  follows.'  Johnstone  says  express- 
ly, that  Penn  was  against  the  order  com- 
manding the  Declaration  to  be  read  in  the 
churches.  Clarendon  says  in  his  Diary 
that  Penn  '  labored  to  thwart  the  Jesuit- 
ical influence  that  predominated.'  On 
what  authority,  then,  does  Mr.  Macaulay 
make  his  assertion  ?  Simply  on  his  own ! 
Was  he  a  tool  of  the  king  ?  The  idea  is 
absurd.  He  never  sacrihced  a  point  to 
the  humor  of  James ;  but  he  often  crossed 
that  himior,  and  his  political  action  was 
always  against  the  court.  Not  to  go  so 
&r  back  as  the  days  of  Sidney,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Barillon,  he  divided  the  leader- 
ship of  the  most  advanced  body  of  Re- 
formers with  that  great  Republican — if 
his  private  friendship  was  given  to  Sun- 
derumd,  Halifax,  and  Rochester,  his  politi- 
cal sympathy  was  always  with  the  more 
liberal  men  of  the  opposition.    The  sup- 

Eorters  of  Monmouth  looked  to  him  and 
alf  a  dozen  others  to  bring  over  the 
American  colonies  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  Protestantism.  Though  he  was 
trusted  by  James,  he  was  always  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  his  government.  He 
plainly  told  the  King  of  his  errors ;  he 
advised  him  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from 
Whitehall ;  not  to  trust  to  his  prerogative, 
but  to  meet  his  Parliament  with  wise  and 
just  proposals ;  not  to  insist  on  having 
the  Declaration  read  by  the  clergy ;  not 
to  commit  the  seven  Prelates  to  the 
Tower.  And  when  that  impolitic  act  had 
been  committed,  he  advised  him  to  take 
the  gracious  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  to  set  them  at 
liberty,  and  still  further  to  signalize  the 


occasion   by  a   general  amnesty  to  the 
exiles  in  Holland.     He  counselled  him  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  to  be 
content  with  a  simple  toleration  of  his  re- 
ligion.    Can  this  man  be  called  a  *  tool '  of 
the  king  ?  Let  Mr.  Macaulay  show  another 
man  in  that  age  with  equaJ  boldness  and 
integrity.     He  braved  the  royal  frowns 
again  and  again  in  the  cause  of  mercy. 
He  obtained  a  pardon  for  Locke,  another 
for  Trenchard,  another  for  Aaron  Smith — 
all  of  them  men  who  had  deeply  offended 
James.     He  compelled  him  to  listen  to  the 
councils  of  the  leading  Whigs ;  and  in  the 
Oxford  affair  told  him  he  was  in  the  wrong 
in  plainer  language  than  the  usages  of 
speech  would  permit  to   ordinary  men. 
This  man  a  tool  I     3.  Was  the  agency  of 
Penn  employed  to  terrify,  caress,  or  bribe 
the  coUegians  into  submission  ?    There  is 
not  even  a  shadow  of  authority  for  this 
most  imcharitable  assertion.     Penn  was 
alarmed  at  the  quarrel,  fearing  it  might 
lead,  through  the  combined  obstinacy  of 
the  King  and  Fellows,  to  a  loss  of  the 
College  Charter,  and  a  transfer  of  its  im- 
mense revenues  to  the  Papists — and  he 
interposed   his   good  offices  to  heal  the 
woimd.    Listead  of  looking  on  him  as  a 
person  '  employed '  to  terrify,  caress,  or 
bribe  them  into  submission,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Bailey,  one  of  the  incul- 
pated Fellows,  and  that  of  Thomas  Creech, 
a  student,  that  the  collegians  regarded  him 
as  a  friend  and  mediator  '  in  their  behalf' 
4.  Did  he  '  do  his  best  to  seduce  the  col- 
lege from  the  path  of  right '  ?     Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  knowledge  of  the  proceeding  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  *  Wilmot's  Life 
of  Hough,'  though  he  does  not  quote  it — 
and  from  the   'State  Trials.'    To  these 
sources  of  information  must  be  added  the 
MS.  letters  of  Dr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Creech, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford, and  the  MS.  papers  of  George  Hunt, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  President  of 
Magdalen  CfoUege.    Hunt  was  one  of  the 
Fellows,  and  was  present  at  the  interview 
with  Penn  ;  Sykes  and  Creech  were  both 
of  them  well  mformed  as  to  all  the  inci- 
dents which  occurred ;  yet  so  far  is  either 
he,  or  are  they,  from  saying  that  he  at- 
tempted to  '  seduce  them  from  the  path  of 
right,'  that  they  agree  exactly  in  tne  em- 
phatic and  conclusive  statement,  that,  after 
hearing  their  reasons,  he  agreed  with  them 
that  they  were  justified  in  their  resistance. 
He  even  went  ftirther,  he  became  their 
champion.    In  their  presence  he  wrote  a 
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manly  English  letter  to  his  sovereign,  in 
which  he  told  him  in  very  plain  terms — 
'  that  their  case  was  hard ;  that  in  their 
circumstances  they  could  not  yield  with- 
out a  breach  of  their  oaths ;  and  that  such 
mandates  were  a  force  on  conscience,  and 
not  agreeable  to  the  King's  other  gracious 
indulgences.'  How  singularly  unfortunate 
is  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  authorities !  '  Penn,' 
he  says,  '  exhorted  the  Fellows  not  to  rely 
on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  but  to  sub- 
mit, or  at  least  to  temporize.'  I  defy  Mr. 
Macaulay  to  give  any  trustworthy  author- 
ity for  this  Maccliiavellian  council.  He 
wisely  abstains  from  quoting  his  author ; 
but  the  curious  reader  will  find  it  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  '  State  Trials,'  in  the 
shape  of  an  anonymous  letter  which  was 
addressed  by  some  unknown  person,  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  dispute,  to  Dr.  Bailey, 
one  of  the  Fellows.  Bailey,  '  from  the 
charitable  purpose '  of  the  letter,  thought 
it  might  have  come  from  Penn;  and  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  wrote  a  reply  to  Penn 
without  signing  his  name,  saying,  that  if 
he  loere  his  anonymous  correspondent,  he 
would  know  how  to  address  his  answer. 
Of  course  no  reply  came.  No  man  con- 
versant with  Penn's  habit  of  writing  could 
for  an  instant  mistake  it  for  his ;  ;it  com- 
mences, '  Sir'  —  and  the  second  person 
plural  is  used  throughout.  Nor  is  this  all 
the  evidence  against  its  being  written  by 
Penn.  The  contemporary  account  of  these 
proceedings  has  written,  in  Hunt's  hand, 
on  the  margin  of  this  letter,  the  words — 
'  This  letter  Mr.  Penn  disowned.'  Yet  it 
is  on  the  assumption  that  Penn  actually 
wrote  this  thrice-proven  spurious  epistle, 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  built  his  most  se- 
rious accusation !  What  would  be  said 
of  such  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  ? 
Surely  the  memories  of  the  illustrious 
dead  are  not  less  precious  than  the  pro- 
perty of  the  living !  Let  me  say,  to  the 
credit  of  Macintosh,  that  he  makes  no 
charge  against  Penn  in  this  Oxford  busi- 
ness. Here  Mr.  Macaulay  is  perfectly 
original.  5.  Did  Penn  deal  'in  simony 
of  II  particularly  disreputable  kind,  and 
use  a  bishopric  as  a  bait  to  tempt  a  divine 
to  perjury'  ?  Mr.  Macaulay  continues  to 
represent  him  as  employed  by  the  court ; 
jukI  having,  as  he  says,  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  terrify  the  collegians  into  obedience,  he 
'then  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Hough,  and  with  some  of 
the  Fellows,  Jind  after  many  professions  of 
sympathy  and  friendship,  began  to  hint  at 


a  compromise.  .  .  .  ^'How  should 
you  like,"  said  Penn,  "  to  see  Dr.  Hough 
Bishop  of  Oxford  ?"  '  Hereupon  follows 
the  indignation  about  simony  and  perjury. 
Now  let  us  see  what  is  really  known 
about  this  interview.  Dr.  Hough,  its 
chief  subject,  wrote  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  it  took  place  a  letter  to  his 
cousin,  in  which  he  recited  the  principal 
heads  of  the  discourse,  and  this  acoounti 
from  one  too  deeply  interested  to  be  im- 
partial, and  too  much  excited  to  remem- 
ber any  thing  but  what  especially  con- 
cerned his  own  prospects  and  position, 
is  unfortunately  the  only  existing  authori- 
ty. Hunt  was  not  present  at  this  inter- 
view, and  no  account  of  it  is  preserved  in 
the  Magdalen  College  MSS.  Holden's 
MS.  letters  in  the  same  library  conmienoe 
posterior  to  the  affair  of  Penn ;  and  Baron 
Jenner's  MS.  account  of  the  Visitation  is 
not  to  be  found.  But  let  us  take  the 
authority  wo  have,  imperfect  though  it 
be,  and  see  what  matter  can  be  £*awn 
from  it  in  support  of  the  accusation. 
What  says  Hough?  In  the  outset,  in- 
stead of  Penn  being  '  employed,'  as  Mr. 
Macaulay  continues  to  misrepresent  him, 
to  solicit  the  Fellows,  it  appears  that  the 
Fellows  had  sent  a  deputation  to  him, 
consisting  of  Hough  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  college.  Their  conversa- 
tion lasted  three  hours ;  the  substance  of 
it  I  have  given  in  the  text  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  memoir :  Mr.  Macaolay^s 
version  of  it  is  inexact  in  all  its  essential 
particulars.  'He  then  tried  a  gentler 
tone.'  The  historian  does  not  seem  to 
know  that  two  interviews  took  place,  one 
at  Oxford,  the  other  at  Windsor,  witli  dx 
weeks  of  an  interval ;  there  is  no  evidence 
except  the  spurious  letter,  that  he  ever 
used  other  than  a  gentle  tone.  He  *  be- 
gan to  hint  at  a  compromise ;'  the  words 
of  Hough  are — '  I  thank  God  he  did  not 
so  much  as  oiler  at  any  proposal  by  way 
of  accommodation.'  How  reconcile  sudi 
statements !  Now  let  us  hear  what  Hough 
says  of  the  simony  and  perjury,  Penn, 
who,  according  to  Swift,  ^  spoke  agreea- 
bly and  with  spirit,'  was  always  more  or 
less  fiicetious  in  conversation.  Like  his 
lather,  he  was  fond  of  a  joke,  and  had  that 
delight  in  drollery  which  belongs  to  the 
highest  natures.  In  this  very  convena- 
tion  we  see  how  he  made  his  rhetoric 
dance — '  Clirist  Church  is  a  noble  stzno- 
ture.  University  is  a  pleasant  place,  and 
Magdalen  College  is  a  comely  building,) 
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Hougli,  thoagii  not  the  most  quick-witted 
of  men,  saw  that  he  ^  had  a  mind  to  droll 
upon  us.'  Stolid  and  heavy,  Hough  no 
doubt  reported  the  conversation  honestly, 
so  fiur  as  he  could  remember  and  imder- 
stand  it.  To  quote  his  words — '  Once  he 
said,  9mUmg^  K  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
die.  Dr.  Hough  may  be  made  Bishop. 
What  think  you  of  that,  gentlemen?' 
Cradock,  one  of  the  Fellows  present,  took 
up  the  tone  of  pleasantry,  and  replied, 
*  They  should  be  heartily  glad  of  it — ^for 
it  would  do  very  well  with  the  presiden- 
cy.' Does  any  one  doubt  that  this  was  a 
mere  pleasantry  ?  Observe,  Penn  had  no 
commission  to  treat  with  the  Fellows — 
that  he  met  them  at  their  own  request,  to 
consider  how  he  could  serve  their  inter- 
efsrts.    That  Cradock  thought  it  a  joke  is 


evident  from  his  retort.  Had  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  bishopric  been  in  earnest,  it 
must  have  been  offered  on  condition  of 
Hough  giving  up  the  presidency  of  his 
college — ^that  b«ng  the  point  at  issue.  In 
such  a  case,  to  talk  of  the  combination  of 
the  two  offices  would  have  been  insulting 
and  absurd.  Even  Hough  himself  the 
least  jocular  of  men,  understood  this  re- 
mark as  a  mere  pleasantry,  for  he  instantly 
adds,  '  But  I  told  him,  seriously^  I  had  no 
ambition.'  And  yet  this  innocent  mirth, 
accepted  and  imderstood  as  such,  by  all 
the  parties  concerned,  after  a  lapse  Ox 
nearly  two  centuries  is  revived  and  tor- 
tured into  a  ground  for  one  of  the  foulest 
accusations  ever  brought  against  an  liis- 
torical  reputation  I  Is  this  English  His- 
tory?" 


From  Shtrpo's  Magazine. 
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At  Frankfubt  on  the  Oder,  in  an 
open  square  called  the  Wilhelm's  Place, 
theore  stood  some  years  ago  a  small  low 
hooBe  between  the  nobler  looking  ones 
which  surrounded  it.  It  contained  only 
two  rooms,  simply,  almost  scantily  fur- 
n^ed,  but  brightened  by  the  spirit  of  sin- 
cere affection  which  reigned  there.  It 
was  September,  1766.  At  one  of  the  win- 
dows sat  Frau  von  Rochow,  the  widow  of 
a  brave  officer,  who  had  fallen  gloriously 
for  his  king  and  country  at  the  battle  of 
Kesselsdort  Grief  had  turned  her  dark 
hair  grey,  but  the  noble  and  calm  dignity 
of  her  countenance  showed  that  her  strug- 
gle for  resignation  had  not  been  ii^effec- 
tuaL  At  her  feet  sat  her  daughter,  Marie, 
a  girl  of  fifteen  years  old  who  with  a  fece 
glowing  with  enthusiasm  was  reading 
aloud  tne  history  of  those  troublous  but 
heroic  days.  Her  young  voice  rose  higher 
and  higher,  as  if  the  words  of  the  narrator 
carried  her  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussian 
troops  on  towards  the  place  where  her 


noble  father  drew  his  last  breath — so  en- 
grossed was  she  by  the  subject,  that  she 
did  not  notice  her  mother's  eyes  filling 
with  tears ;  as  she  paused  for  a  moment, 
her  younger  brother  Hans  sprang  to  his 
mother's  side.  "Mother,"  said  he,  "  Other's 
sword  hangs  so  high ;  give  it  me  down 
from  the  wall."  "But  you  cannot  draw 
it  Hans,  it  is  too  heavy  for  you,"  refilled 
his  mother  as  she  nevertheless  took  it 
down  from  its  place  and  put  it  into  his 
hand ;  "  take  care  of  it,  there  is  not  a  spot 
of  rust  on  it."  "  Mother,"  asked  Hans 
again,  "  when  wiD  the  captain  come,  who 
has  fiither's  squadron  and  say  to  me,  '  Now 
for  a  soldier's  coat,  my  boy,'  as  he  says 
sometimes — ^that  tall  handsome  man,  with 
such  dark  eyes," 

"  Father's  eyes  were  just  likfl  them," 
said  Marie,  "  you  cannot  remember  them 
so  well ;  but  as  he  went  away  for  the  last 
time,  and  kissed  us  all  round,  I  looked 
into  them  long  and  earnestly  once  more. 
Mother,  I  thii^  &ther  was  the  best  officer 
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in  the  king's  army — ^I  so  often  dream  of 
him,  and  fiincv  I  see  him  coming  galloping 
across  the  Wilhelm's  Place,  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  and  all  the  trumpets  blowing." 

The  mother  rose  quietly  and  left  the 
room. 

"Do  you  know,  Hans,''  continued  his 
sister,  "  I  would'nt  say  it  before  mother, 
but  in  my  dreams  fiither  sometimes  kisses 
my  forehead,  and  seems  to  ask  me  with 
his  dark  piercing  eyes.  Does  Hans  follow 
me  yet?  or  Does  my  sword  still  hang  on 
the  wall,  my  &ithful  horse  still  stand  in  the 
stable !  and  then  Hans,  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
promise  that  you  should  follow  him  soon. 
Ah  I  if  I  could  but  see  you  on  Other's 
horse,  galloping  along  as  he  did,  all  my 
thoughts  and  hopes  would  follow  you  to 
the  field  where  our  great  king  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  leads  them  on  to  glory." 

Hans  pressed  a  hearty  kiss  on  his  sister's 
lips,  as  he  stood  before  her,  the  large  sword 
in  his  hand,  flourishing  it  in  the  air. 

"  Is  not  the  King  now  in  Saxony  with 
his  troops,  and  are  they  not  trying  to  take 
his  kingdom  away  ?  Our  friend  will  soon 
come  to  fetch  me,  and  I  shall  mount  Lizzy 
and  carry  the  standard." 

"I  will  teU  you  something,"  added 
Marie,  more  shyly,  "  I  have  begun  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  work  for  you ;  I  am  embroid- 
ering a  sash  with  fiither's  name  on  it,  and 
when  you  come  back  from  the  battle,  and 
are  an  officer,  it  shall  be  finished  ;  and  you 
shall  wear  it,  in  remembrance  of  him." 
Hans  pressed  his  father's  sword  to  his  lips, 
and  threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  his 
mother,  who  re-entered  at  that  moment. 

It  was  December,  1V67.  The  Prussian 
camp  lay  extended  far  and  wide  near  to 
Parchwitz.  It  was  evening,  the  band 
had  just  ceased  playing,  and  the  ge- 
nerals bent  their  steps  towards  the  King's 
tent.  He  waited  to  receive  them,  grave 
and  thoughtful;  the  bravery  which  his 
troops  had  evinced,  even  the  splendid  vic- 
tory over  the  French  at  Rossbach,  could 
not  counterbalance  the  danger  in  which 
Silesia  stood.  The  Prince  of  Bevem  was 
conquered  and  taken  prisoner,  and  on  this 
very  day,  the  second  of  December,  the 
brave  Ziethen  had  brought  back  the  small 
renmant  of  the  defeated  troops  to  the 
King.  JBefore  the  tent  lay  a  young  Garde 
du  Cor^,  not  more  than  fifleen  years  old, 
wrapped  in  his  mantle,  and  idly  dreaming 
away  the  time.  The  evening  air  moved 
the  uncn  walk  of  the  royal  tent  to  and 
frO|  so  that  the  young  soldier  could  hear 


the  voices  within,  and  a  shudder  passed 
over  him,  as  he  recognized  that  of  the 
King  himself  saying :  "  That  cavalry  re- 
giment which  does  not  charge  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  the  moment  command 
is  given,  shall  be  degraded  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  made  a  garrison  regiment ;  and 
that  batallion  of  infantry,  which  begins  to 
flag  in  the  action,  shall  lose  its  standard 
and  all  marks  of  honor — ^but  now,  adieu 
gentlemen,  we  shall  soon  have  routed  the 
enemy,  or  else  we  shall  see  each  other  no 
more."  Breathless  he  listened  to  this 
speech,  his  cheeks  glowed,  his  breast 
heaved,  the  generals,  who  in  leaving  the 
royal  tent  passed  him,  looked  down  with 
wonder  at  his  burning  countenance. — Still 
he  remained  in  the  same  position,  he  fim- 
cied  he  saw  his  father's  spirit  marching 
over  the  battle-field,  and  his  sister  Marie 
coming  towards  him  with  the  promised 
sash  in  her  hand.  A  hand  was  passed 
over  his  brow,  and  starting  up  he  &ced 
his  captain,  the  youthful  hero,  Wacknitx. 
"  Now  Hans,  have  you  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  sleep  here  before  the  Sling's 
tent?    Look  after  the  horses." 

"  I  am  at  your  command." 

But  the  captain  called  him  back  aeain, 
drew  the  son  of  his  lost  friend  near  to  him, 
and  asked,  "  Wliat  is  the  matter  with 
you,  my  boy  ?"  "  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  King,  and  have  seen  my  father,"  was 
the  reply. 

The  next  morning  they  rode  cheerily 
into  Silesia  directly  towards  the  enemy. 
The  whole  army  marched  as  if  on  the 
wings  of  victory,  they  had  not  forgotten 
Rossbach.  The  great  Frederick  in  front 
with  his  three-cornered  hat  and  sticki 
Grothusen  and  his  Garde  du  Corps  imme- 
mediately  behind  him,  their  trumpets  blow- 
ing lustily,  and  eagles  on  their  standards ; 
the  old  sergeant  had  slung  the  kettle-dmm 
which  he  had  plundered  at  Rossbach  round 
his  horse's  neck,  and  drunmied  away  as 
if  he  would  split  Hans'  ears,  who  rode 
beside  him.  "  You've  not  got  the  finest 
horse  in  the^corps,  boy,"  said  he  to  Hans. 
"You  must  get  a  better  one  from  the 
enemy." 

"Lizzy  bore  my  father  to  a  hero^ 
death,"  replied  Hans ;  it  seemed  as  if  ho 
would  have  added  more,  but  the  old  msn 
touched  his  hat  and  crossed  himself  to  the 
honor  of  the  fallen,  and  shook  hands  with 
Hans.  They  rode  only  as  far. as  the 
market-place  at  Neumarkt,  before  the 
loud  Yoioe  of  Grothusen  commanded  them 
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to  dismonnt.  Late  in  the  evening  as  Hans 
lay  by  the  watch-fire,  some  one  came 
quietly  up  to  him.  "  What  do  ^ou  want 
here  so  late,  sergeant?"  "Ensign,  you 
must  come  and  drink  with  me  to  the 
memory  of  your  father,  and  then  I'll  tell 
you  something;  to-morrow  there'll  be 
plenty  of  work  to  do ;  the  King  they  say  is 
as  merry  as  if  we  had  possession  of  Breslau 
already,  and  the  Austrians  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Glatz  mountfdns."  And 
as  the  brave  old  man  went  away,  and-Hans 
laid  himself  down  to  sleep,  his  dreams  re- 
curred again,  and  the  sweet  image  of  his 
sbter  seemed  beckoning  him  on  to  deeds 
ofglory. 

It  was  still  starlight  in  the  camp,  and 
the  fresh  air  of  a  December  night  was 
blowing  as  the  Garde  du  Corps,  already 
mounted,  took  their  place  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  led  on  by  Ziethen ;  and 
now  sA  was  in  order,  the   signal  was 
given  to  march,  the  stars  m'adually  gave 
way  to  the  grey  light  of  morning,  the 
shining  waters  oi  the  Weistrity  and  Lohe 
could  just  be  discerned  in  the  valleys 
below ;  "  to  the  right,"  soimded  the  strong 
voice  of  the  commander  and  the  glistening 
helmets  took  their  way  towards  the  plain. 
Waoknitz  was  in  front,  heading  on  his 
troops,  just  as  the  sun,  breaking  through 
the  mttts,  shone  fall  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy — and  now  the  hot  hissing  messen- 
gers of  death,  fiying  thick  as  hail-stones 
welcomed  the  Prussians  as  they  began 
the  attack.    Hans  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
affiray ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
compelled  to  look  death  coolly  in  the  face, 
and  lus  young  heart  shuddered  as  he  did 
go ;  half  unconsciously  he  drew  the  reins  of 
his  horse,  and  the  standard  seemed  about 
to  droop,  as  the    King  on    a    spirited 
charger  rode  past  him,  crying  out :  "  Now 
children,  for  God's  sake  fresh  to  the  work." 
It  was  as  if  a  fire  were  enkindled  in  Hans' 
breast,  he  heard  his  &ther  calling  him,  he 
aaw  his  sister  encouraging  his  half  Minting 
sphit,  and  murmuring,  "  Marie,  I  will  in- 
deed  deserve  your  love,"  he  dashed  into 
the   thickest  of  the  filr^,   elevating  the 
PruBsian  eagle  in  the  very  midst  o?  dan- 
ger.    Wadaiit<who  had  been  carefully 
observing  iNie  boy,  smiled  to  see  him  so 
worthil^'^fUowing  in  his  father's  steps, 
and  thetpm  sergeant,  a  few  paces  behind 
him^  cail^  out:  ^*I  say,  ifnsign,  lAxzy 
steps  out  fiunously,  but  you  leave  us  idl 
behind  you."    A  desperate  attack  of  the 
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cavalry  caused  the  Austrians  to  give  way; 
they  retreated,  and  the  Prussian  troops 
like  a  rolling  sea  pursued  them,  Hans 
always  prominent,  and  never  resting  imtil 
4  o'clodic  struck  from  the  tower  of  the 
church  at  Leuthen,  and  the  victorious 
army,  faint  and  weary  with  the  labors  of 
the  day,  threw  itself  down  to  rest. 

"]yow,  Ziethen,"  said  the  King,  as 
fresh  as  if  he  had  not  just  fought  the 
battle  of  Leuthen,  "  give  me  the  quickest 
of  your  Hussars,  and,  W^acknitz,  follow  me 
with  your  squadron ;  we  will  take  a  ride 
to  cool  ourselves.  The  Austrians  shall 
not  break  the  bridges  for  us  in  retreating.*' 
And  away  they  galloped  in  the  dark 
night,  towards  Lissa. 

"  Ah  1  ensign,"  said  the  old  sergeant, 
"  if  my  kettle-drum  were  not  fallen  from 
my  horse's  neck,  I  would  beat  it  lustily 
now  in  your  honor  1" 

"Lizzy  runs  well,  does  she  not?" 
answered  the  young  ensign  merrily. 

At  this  moment  an  old  soldier  raised 
himself  from  his  resting  place  on  the  bat- 
tle-field and  began  to  smg  the  weU-known 
hymn,  "Nun  danket  Alle  Gott" — and 
suddenly  the  whole  army  joined  him,  the 
military  music  swelled  the  song,  the  melo- 
dy rose  high  and  holy  in  the  stSl  night  air, 
like  a  blessing  from  God  upon  the  bloody 
harvest.  Hans  heard  it  m  the  distance, 
and  it  filled  his  heart  with  solemn,  grateful 
thoughts  long  after  its  sound  had  died 
away,  for  they  rode  quickly  after  ^the 
King,  but  close  behind  him  was  the 
standard  borne  by  the  young  ensign. 
From  the  windows  of  the  castle  at  L^a 
shone  the  lights  kindled  for  the  hasty 
meal  of  the  retreating  Austrian  generals. 
Noise  and  confusion  was  in  the  streets. 
Favored  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
Great  Frederick  crossed  the  drawbridge, 
calling  out,  "Gentlemen  follow  me,  I  know 
the  way."  Only  a  few  had  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  King;  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  castle  a  shot  whizzed  close  to  his 
face,  but  the  hand  which  held  the  gun  was 
dashed  aside  by  Hans  who  received  the 
shot  in  his  side.  Frederick  strode  into 
the  hall,  knocked  with  his  stick  on  the 
table,  and  wished  the  astonished  Austrian 
generals  and  oflScers  a  "good  eveninjL" 
Like  ghosts  they  disappeared  from^'^e 
castle  and  town,  and  as  the  King  turned 
roAnd  to  look  after  his  followers,  Han^ 
the  ensign,  fell  back  exhausted  by  loss  Of  -^ 
blood  from  his  wound.  The  King 'took  ^ 
his  own  sash,  and  bound  up  the<,boy'B  "^ 
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wound,  saying  as  he  did  so  to  the  cap- 
tain who  just  entered,  "Wacknitz,  see 
that  this  young  lieutenant — what  is  his 
name?*' 
"  Von  Rochow,  your  Majesty.'' 
"That  this  young  lieutenant  von  Ro- 
chow,  is  properly  cared  for,  and  attended 
to,  and   lay  the  order  pour  la   mSrite 

upon  his  wound." 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

At  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  in  that  small 
low  house  in  theWilhelm's  Place  on  New 
Tears  Day,  1758,  sat  Frau  von  Rochow 
and  her  daughter  silently  at  work. 


The  gallop  of  a  horse's  feet  aroused 
them,  they  rushed  to  the  window,  the 
horse  stopped  before  the  door,  and  in  aa* 
other  moment  Hans,  the  lieutenant,  with 
the  King's  sash  and  the  order  of  merit, 
stood  before  them.  Almost  overwhelmed 
by  their  kisses  he  found  at  last  time  to 
say,  "  Marie,  my  sister,  the  King  himself 
ti^  his  own  sash  round  my  waist ;  that  we 
will  h^ig  as  a  laurel  wreath  round  Father's 
picture.  But  yours  I  will  wear  aa  long 
as  I  live,  and  Father  will  never  more  have 
to  sda  in  his  dreams:  "Does  Hans  not 
yet  follow  me  ?' " 


From    BUekwoodU    Magtsine. 
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Thk  French,  who  are  said  to  forget  their 
great  men  after  a  generation  has  passed 
over  their  tombs,  still  take  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  John  Law.  Probably 
there  is  something  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  ardent  taste  in  its  meteoric  character. 
Every  historian  who  tells  them  the  history^ 
of  the  regency,  from  Voltaire  to  Sismondi, 
braces  hmiself  up  to  the  full  tension  of  his 
powers  of  description  and  excitation  as  he 
approaches  the  great  Mississippi  scheme. 
But  it  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  tes- 
timony to  the  popularity  of  the  subject 
that  we  should  be  able  to  pick  up  for  a 
couple  of  francs,  in  the  French  Railway 
Library,  (the  Bibliotheque  des  Chemins-de- 
fer,)  an amusingvolume, called Z/aw — son 
St/steme  et  sonJEpoqxie^  par  P.  A.  Cochut. 
It  must  bo  admitted  that  the  French  his- 
torians are  not  always  complimentary  to 
the  pilot  of  that  storm.  They  had  many 
provocations  to  attack  him,  and  he  offered 
if^  *^^e  conditions  by  which  he  was  sur- 
XK  led,  many  avenues  of  attack.  If  a 
n  will  submit  to  feel  grateful  for  the 

rvices  of  if  foreigner — a  rare  occurrence 

iJl  n^er  patiently  endure  iijjuries 

W         aities  at  nis  han(Js.    The  social  po- 


sition of  John  Law  was  not  fixed  on  a  fiat 
ficiently  lofty  pedestal  to  stand  the  &sfr 
dious  criticism  of  a  people  who  were  the 
most  aristocratic  in  Europe,  down  to  the 
period  of  reaction,  when  it  became  a  m 
against  democracy  to  speak  of  a  Bqgent 
and  Comptroller-general.  M.  Cochut  saji: 
^'  Etait-il  on  non  gentilhomme  f"  a  qiiai> 
tion  which,  he  says,  caused  much  serioai 
and  determined  debate  at  one  time,  and 
is  not  without  its  interest  now.  The  fiuit 
is,  that  he  was  in  the  position  which  we 
so  well  understand  in  this  country,  bat 
which  foreigners  can  not  comprdiend— 
where  a  person  is  a  gentleman  or  not,  juflt 
as  he  possesses,  or  is  deficient  in,  certaia 
qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  promc^ 
by  certain  petty  indefinable  sooial  adTa» 
tages.  To  those  who  choose  to  beliefi 
in  him  as  a  gentleman,  he  was  Law  d0 
Lauriston,  with  a  significant  patronyiiiiD 
title,  while  his  enemies  could  say,  that  ai^ 
man  rich  enough  to  buy  an  estate  in  Bn> 
tain  could  call  his  land  and  himself  bf 
what  name  he  pleased ;  or  even,  like  thit 
ingenious  historian  who  call^  himself 
Monteith  de  Salmonet,  in  honor  of  Ui 
fiither'Si«trade  as  a  fisherman,  oreate  a  te^ 
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ritorial  title  ont  of  nothing.  He  was  an 
Edinburgh  silversmith,  which  sonnded  ill 
abroad,  bnt  had  little  significancy  here. 
As  in  some  other  trades,  it  did  not  tell 
whether  its  owner  was  a  mere  retailer,  or 
a  merchant  who  dealt  in  large  affairs,  and 
was  more  likely  than  a  provincial  squu'e 
to  be  a  gentleman.  He  might  be  a  mere 
vendor  of  tooth-picks  and  pencil-cases; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  be  a  large 
dealer  in  bullion  and  money,  whose  trans- 
actions affected  the  monetiiry  system  in 
his  country.  George  Heriot,  his  prede- 
cessor in  his  profession,  married  into  the 
titled  femily  of  Rosebery ;  and  Law  mar- 
ried, without  apparently  any  consciousness 
of  inequality,  the  Lady  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Banbury ;  while,  in  the 
days  of  his  pride  and  power,  the.  house  of 
Argyll  was  glad  to  claim  kindred  with 
him,  through  his  mother,  who  was  a 
Campbell. 

After  his  fall,  it,  was,  however,  omi- 
nously remarked  against  him  that,  even 
during  the  height  of  that  pride  and  power, 
one  fellow-countrymen  kept  at  haughty 
dist4ince  from  him.    This  was  Lord  Stair, 
the  British  ambassador ;  the  man  who  by 
his  firmness,  courage,  and  sagacity,  was 
the  first  to  restore  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Continent,  where  it  had  greatly 
decayed  since  the  time  when  his  country- 
man Lockhart  represented  the  Common- 
wealth.   We  might  have  here,  were  there 
not  ^richer  materials  at  hand,  no  mean  spe- 
cimen of  the  eminent  Scot  abroad,  but  we 
only  notice  Lord  Stair,  parenthetically,  to 
say  that  his  enmity  to  Law  was  on  public 
grounds,  not  on  privirte  or  social.    He 
thoHght  at  one  time  that  the  schemer  was 
likely  to  make  France  too  powerful  a  rival 
in  trade  and  colonization  to  England.    He 
thought  subsequently  that  the  system  was 
to  nun  a  coimtry  which  he  wished  to  see 
kept  under  the  level  of  Britain,  but  not 
utterly  destroyed.     He  adhered  to  his  op- 
position with  honorable  firmness,  alike  dis- 
dsuning  the  allurements  of  advantageous 
allocations  which  had  brought  over  the 
greatest  men  in  France,  and  coolly  defy- 
ing the   threats  of  his  own  court,  which, 
protesting  that  it  could  not  afford  to  be 
offensive  to  so  great  a  man  as  the  Comp- 
troller-general, threatened  to  recall  him. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  a  sight  flattering  to 
the  pride  of  Scotland,  to  see  in  this  con- 
spicuous arena  two  of  her  sons  rising  so 
'ligh  above  the  level  of  all  around  them, 
and  bidding  each  other  stem  defiance. 


each  from  the  standard  of  his  own  fixed 
principles. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  Law's  faih- 
ily  and  social  position  where  we  found  it, 
let  us  cast  a  glance  on  a  few  of  those  inci- 
dental characteristics  of  the  greatness  of 
his  talents,  the  boldness  of  his  policy,  and 
the  vastness  of  his  influence,  which  are 
shown  to  us  b^  the  results  of  late  inqui- 
ries. It  is  a  historical  vulgarism  to  speak 
of  this  man  as  a  gambling  adventurer, 
capable  only  of  imposing  on  a  confiding 
pubHc  with  a  ghttering  and  hollow  plan 
for  making  money.  An  adventurer  per- 
haps he  must  be  admitted  to  have  been, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  Caesar,  Arteveld, 
Wolsey,  and  Napoleon  were  adventurers. 
He  was  a  statesman  who  looked  fiir  into 
the  distant  future  for  the  results  of  all  his 
acts — an  erring  statesman  if  you  will, 
but  still  a  great  one.  He  firmly  beheved 
that  he  would  raise  up  in  France  a  power 
that  would  struggle  with  and  put  down 
the  waxing  commercial  greatness  of  Eng- 
land. Nor  can  we  well  charge  the  project 
as  criminally  unpatriotic.  Scotland  and 
England  had  not  been  so  long  in  union  as  - 
to  feel  themselves  one  people  ;  and  when 
Law  threw  his  interests  into  another  na- 
tion, the  old  ally  of  Scotland,  he  did  what 
in  his  father's  day  would  have  been  deemed 
an  act  of  patriotism.  In  the  course  of  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  English  court,  fiill 
of  alarming  prognostications,  we  find  the 
British  ambassador  saying :  "  You  must 
henceforth  look  upon  Law  as  the  first  min- 
ister, whose  daily  discourse  is  that  he  will 
raise  France  to  a  greater  height  than  ever 
she  was,  on  the  ruins  of  England  and 
Holland."  And  again :  "  He  in  all  his  dis- 
course pretends  he  will  set  France  much 
liigher  than  ever  she  was  before,  and  put 
her  in  a  condition  to  give  the  law  to  all 
Europe ;  that  he  can  ruin  the  trade  of 
England  and  Holland  whenever  he  pleases; 
that  he  can  break  our  bank  whenever  he 
has  a  mind,  and  our  East-Lidia  Company. 
He  said  publicly  the  other  day  at  his  own 
tiible  when  Lord  Londonderry  was  present, 
that  there  was  but  one  great  kingdom  in 
Europe,  and  one  great  town — and  that 
was  France  and  Paris.  He  told  Pitt  that 
he  would  bring  down  our  East-India  stock ; 
and  entered  into  articles  with  him  to  sell 
him,  at  twelve  months  hence,  jClOO^<n)Oof 
stock  at  11  per  cent  under  the  curreut 
price.  You  may  imagine  what  we  have 
to  ap}>rehcnd  from  a  man  of  this  temper, 
who  makes  no  scruple  to  declare  such 
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views,  and  who  willliave  all  the  power 
and  all  the  influence  at  this  court."*  Such 
passages  have  not  inaptly  been  compared 
with  the  boastings  of  Napoleon  when  he 
Issued  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

We  are  not  going  to  undertake  the 
Quixotic  task  of  vindicating  the  Mississippi 
scheme  when  we  say,  that  there  was  more 
i9i)undness  in  Law's  proposals  than  the 
world  has  been  disposed  to  concede  to 
one  who  was  unfortunate,  and  that  many 
of  the  calamitous  results  were  caused  by 
their  not  obtaining  fair  play.  They  were 
subjected  to  that  "  ergoism,"  as  it  is  aptly 
termed^  of  the  French,  which  makes  tiiem 
drive  every  opinion  ruthlessly  to  its  ut- 
most logical  conclusion — that  spirit  so  well 
exemplified  in  Robespierre,  when  it  was 
said  that  he  would  slay  one  half  of  man- 
kind to  get  the  other  half  to  follow  his 
principles  of  rigid  virtue.  Ilence  what- 
ever Law  commenced  was  carried  out  to 
its  utmost  extreme ;  and  when  there  arose 
the  faintest  reactive  misgiving,  the  founda- 
tions of  his  complicated  structure  were  at 
once  kicked  away,  and  the  whole  toppled 
down  m  ruin. 

Li  Law's  politico-economical  works  there 
are  numy  views  of  undisputed  soundness. 
His  ideas  of  the  nature  ot  metallic  money 
correspond  with  the  prevalent  political 
economy  of  the  present  day.    He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  the  first  to  disperse 
the    theory,   entertained  by  Locke  and 
many  others,  that  the  precious  metals  are 
endowed,  by  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind, with  an  imaginary  value;  and  he 
shows  that  their  universal  employment  as 
a  circulating  medium  depends  on  their  real 
value,  arising  from  their  ornamental  and 
portable  character,  their  indestructibility, 
and,  above  all,  the  nearly  uniform  amount 
of  labor  that  it  ever  costs  to  bring  them 
into  the  market.     His  notion  of  the  real 
value  of  the  precious  metals  was  the  anti- 
uome,  as  it  were,  of  his  view  that  their 
cost  prevented  the  supply  of  money  in  suf- 
ficient abundance;  that  they  were  too  dear, 
in  short,  and  ought  to  be  discarded  for  a 
cheaper  and  more  prolific  medium.     The 
main  tenor  of  his  theory  was,  that  when  a 
country  is  exhausted  it  can  only  be  resus- 
citated by  an  infusion  of  fresh  financial 
blood  in  the  shape  of  easy  issues  of  money. 
Volttiire,  in  his  Age  of  JLouU  XF.,  testi- 
fies that,  in  the  end,  it  was  successful,  and 
that,  through*»ll  the  misery  and  ruin  she 

*  Hardwick's  State  Papers,  ii.,  593. 


endured,  the  country  was  the  better  for 
the  Mississippi  scheme,  deriving  from  it 
an  elasticity  of  movement  which  led  her 
on  to  subsequent  prosperity.  Many  peo- 
ple will  doubt  this  view ;  but  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  Law's  scheme  was  consi- 
dered by  the  French  themselves  so  funda- 
mentally sound  that  they  virtually  repeated 
it  in  the  celebrated  issue  of  assignats  dar- 
ing the  Revolution. 

The  utter  prostration  of  the  patient's 
condition  when  the  new  physician  took 
her  ill  hand,  is  not  to  be  conceived.  Louis 
XIV.  with  his  costly  triumphs,  and  the  dire 
vengeance  taken  for  them,  had  left  the 
country  destitute  of  ships,  of  commerce, 
of  agriculture,  of  money,  of  hope  itself 
There  had  just  been  a  savage  hunting-down 
of  fiirmers-general,  monopolists,  and  other 
persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  en- 
riched themselves  at  the  public  expense. 
But  the  slaughter  and  pillage  of  a  few  mil- 
lionaires would  not  make  up  for  the  pros- 
tration of  enterprise  and  industry.  The 
foreigner  wlio  oflfercd  to  cure  these  consti- 
tutional disorders  was  no  nameless  and 
needy  wanderer.  He  was  a  favorite  among 
the  European  courts,  where  he  had  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  the  smaller  monarchs 
with  visions  which  they  sighed  to  reflept 
that  they  had  not  ready  capital  sufficient 
to  realize.  He  is  described  as  very  hand- 
some, very  accomplished,  and  of  marvd- 
lously  fascinating  address.  More  than  idl, 
he  did  not  come  empty-handed.  He  was 
in  possession  of  a  sum  said  to  be  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  m  English  moneyi 
which,  with  his  usual  sangume  impetno- 
sity,  he  threw  iniD  his  own  scheme,  and 
there  lost.  He  was  accused  of  having 
realized  this  money  at  the  gaming-table. 
No  doubt  Law  gamed ;  it  was  a  prevalent 
vice  of  the  day,  only  too  congenial  to 
a  temperament  so  vivacious  and  suscepti- 
ble. But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
condescended  to  petty  dissipated  gambling, 
his  practices  had  more  of  the  character  of 
stock-jobbing.  He  played  with  princes 
and  ministers,  that  he  might  strengthen 
his  hand  to  hold  a  political  part  in  Eonv 
pean  history ;  and  he  was  rather  too  sno- 
cessful  in  accomplishing  his  object. 

Our  readers  are  not  to  expect  from  w 
a  liistory  of  "  the  System,"  and  wo  shaD 
here  notice  only  those  incidents  of  violent 
oscillation,  which  show  how  remorselesdy 
the  complex  plans  of  the  ingenious  n>e- 
culator  were  dashed  backwards  or  ror- 
wards,  according  to  the  prevalent  humor 
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or  panic  of  the  moment.  When  he  had 
gathered  together  the  threads  of  all  the 
various  funds  and  projects  which  were 
absorbed  within  the  mighty  "  System,"  it 
was  announced  that  the  company  could 
pay  200  livres  on  the  shares  which  had 
cost  1000  livres.  This  was  20  per  cent — 
a  very  pretty  dividend,  which,  with  inter- 
est at  4  per  cent,  made  each  thousand 
livres'  share  worth  6000.  But  the  public 
would  not  leave  them  at  this  humble  ngure ; 
and  though  there  was  no  promise  of  a 
prospective  enlargement  of  the  already 
enormously  enhanced  dividend,  they  bade 
them  up,  in  the  mad  contests  so  often 
described  by  historians,  until  they  reached 
10,000  livres ;  an  increase  in  their  original 
value  of  900  per  cent.  The  impetuosity 
with  which  the  Actions  rose  was  such, 
that  ere  two  men  could  conclude  a  bargain 
for  sale  with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity, 
a  difference  of  some  thousands  of  livres 
had  arisen  in  the  value  of  the  article  sold ; 
and  in  this  way,  messengers  who  were  sent 
to  buy  stock  at  eight  thousand,  for  instance, 
found  that,  if  they  could  but  linger  a  few 
minutes  at  the  mart,  the  stock  would  rise 
to  nine  thousand,  and  they  might  pocket 
the  difference. 

There  has  been  wild  enough  work  of 
this  sort  in  our  own  country;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  the  great  French  system 
was,  that  whenever  the  popular  mania  took 
a  particular  direction,  tne  government 
beckoned  it,  urged  it — ^nay,  coerced  it — 
on  to  the  utmost  extreme.  The  public 
mind  was  so  well  saturated  with  Law's 
averrion  to  the  precious  metals  and  pref- 
erence for  paper  money,  that  for  once  gold 
became  a  drug  in  the  market.  People 
who  chose  might  hoard  it,  but  none,  save 
a  few  eccentric  exceptions  to  the  prevail- 
ing opinions,  then  wished  to  hoard.  All 
were  under  a  sort  of  trading  fever ;  they 
must  be  speculating  and  increasing  their 
wealth ;  and  with  so  worthless  a  thmg  as 
gold  there  was  no  use  of  trading,  for  no 
one  would  take  it.  Thus,  to  the  eminent 
satisfaction  of  the  leaders  of  opinion,  the 
precious  metals  were  rapidly  streaming 
out  of  the  kingdom  into  countries  still  so 
benighted  as  to  deem  them  worthy  of 
possession.  Still  there  were  a  few — a  very 
few  —  people  of  sceptical  and  saturnine 
temperament,  who,  distrusting  tlie  "  Sys- 
tem," were  suspected  of  having  secret 
hoards  of  the  precious  metal  in  their  pos- 
session. 'Hiiswas  a  sort  of  treason  agamst 
the  system,  and  must  not  be  permitted. 


Accordingly,  that  celebrated  edict  was 
issued,  that  no  person  or  corporation  could 
legally  possess  more  than  600  livres  in 
specie,  whether  it  were  in  coined  money 
or  in  the  shape  of  plate  or  ornaments.  A 
sort  of  insane  aversion  to  the  precious 
metals — a  simple  desire  to  put  tnem  out 
of  existence — is  the  best  account  that 
history  gives  of  this  affair.  But  we  can 
suppose  that  the  design  of  Law  himself 
was  to  bring  the  bullion  into  his  bank,  and 
make  a  metallic  basis,  somewhat  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  system,  for  his  paper  cur- 
rency. Bullion  did,  in  feet,  flow  mto  the 
bank,  to  the  extent,  in  three  week,  of  44 
millions  of  livres — about  6-J  millions  ster- 
ling ;  but  it  passed  through  as  from  a  sieve, 
not  apparently  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  regret  of  the  Regent  and  his  courtiers. 

The  dilapidation  which  the  law  of  con- 
fiscation created  among  the  family  plate 
in  the  great  houses  may  easily  be  imagmed ; 
but  such  a  trifling  inconvenience  was  not 
to  be  permitted  to  impede  the  onward 
progress  of  the  system.  The  law  was 
carried  out  with  rigor  and  cruelty.  The 
police  were  directed  to  make  domiciliary 
visits,  and  the  informer  received  one  half 
of  the  forfeited  treasure.  It  would  appear, 
from  an  anecdote,  that  whoever  had  served 
the  public  by  denouncing  a  bullion-keeper, 
might  retain  what  he  had  so  worthily 
acquired.  One  day  the  President  Lambert 
de  Varmon  appeared  before  the  chief  of 
police,  and  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to 
denounce  a  criminal  possessed  of  6000 
livres  in  gold.  The  chief  was  shocked 
somewhat;  he  thought  the  rage  for  de- 
nunciation was  spreading  far  indeed,  when 
so  amiable  and  excellent  a  man  was  in- 
fected by  it.  "Whom  was  he  to  de- 
nounce?"— ^himself.  He  knew  no  other 
way  of  saving  a  moiety  of  his  fortune. 

As  part  of  nis  grand  project  for  resus- 
citating France,  and  lifting  her  to  a  height 
of  greatness  far  above  that  achieved  by 
the  great  monarch  who  had  just  passed 
to  his  account.  Law  proposed  to  carry  out 
the  greater  portion  of  those  internal  re- 
forms which  Prance  has  subsequently 
adopted ;  having  effected  some  of  them  by 
peaceful  degrees,  and  others  by  sudden 
violence.  But  the  relentless  vehemence 
with  which  the  government  proposed  im- 
mediately to  enforce  all  tj&ese  radical 
changes,  effectually  defeat^  them.  It 
was  part  of  his  plan  to  abolish  the  in&mous 
corvee^  with  all  the  multitudinous  feudal 
taxes,  and  to  establish  a  capitifon  and 
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prt>|H)rty  tax.  Doubtless  the  exemptions 
wvjoyed  by  tlie  nobility  would  have  been 
swept  away  before  the  paper  hurricane  as 
they  fell  in  the  great  day  of  sacrifices  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  government  again  was  not  to  impede 
the  system  on  so  trifling  a  consideration ; 
but  the  reaction  postponed  the  sacrifice 
for  half  a  century.  Farther,  Law  anti- 
cipated the  beneficent  policy  of  Turgot, 
in  a  proposal  to  abolish  the  provincial 
restrictions  and  monopolies  which  inter- 
rupted the  trade  of  the  country,  and  made 
Frenchmen  strangers  to  each  other.  He 
had  a  vast  colonization  scheme,  which  was 
to  serve  two  objects.  It  was  to  raise  up 
a  French  empire  in  America,  which,  be- 
ginning  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
should  radiate  thence  and  pervade  tne 
whole  of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  was 
to  be  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  remov- 
ing the  damaged  and  surplus  population 
of  France,  and  sweetening  the  blood  of 
the  country. 

No  sooner  was  the  scheme  proposed 
than  the  government  plunged  into  it  with 
its  wonted  impetuosity.  On  the  morning 
of  the  19th  September,  1719,  the  bells  of 
St.  Martin  gave  forth  a  wedding-peal ;  it 
was  no  mere  private  joy-peal,  but  some- 
thing that  might  announce  a  royal  wedding 
or  some  other  important  ceremony.  All 
the  people  are  on  the  alert ;  and  behold 
there  wind  through  the  street  one  hundred 
and  eighty  damsels,  dressed  in  white,  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  each  attended  by  a 
bridegroom  suitably  apparelled.  They 
move  onwards  with  signal  regularity  and 
precision ;  and  no  wonder  —  they  are 
chained  together  with  iron  fetters,  and  on 
each  side  of  them  marches  a  file  of  mus- 
queteers.  ITiese  are  the  female  convicts 
of  the  prison  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs, 
each  mated  with  a  suitable  husband  from 
one  of  the  other  prisons,  and  the  whole 
are  to  be  shipped  off  to  form  an  earthly 
paradise  in  the  West.  It  had  been  well 
had  matters  stopped  with  the  prisons;  but 
a  kind  of  emigration  rapacity  seized  upon 
the  government.  They  looked  around 
with  greedy  eyes,  finding  this  or  that 
damaged  part  of  the  population,  and  im- 
mediately amputating  it  for  removal.  It 
was  as  if  a  universal  press-gang  were 
abroad.  People  hid  themselves,  and  were 
dragged  foim  from  tlieir  liiding-places, 
lodged  in  some  prison,  and  marched  down 
iT^  'uiains  to  a  vessel.  At  Rochelle  a  gang 
KuQdred  and  fifly  women  fcU  on 


their  keepers  and  tore  them.  The  ^ard 
fired  on  the  Amazons,  killing  six  and 
wounding  many  others.  At  the  same 
time  the  wildest  exaggerations  were  pub- 
lished, to  encourage  voluntary  emigration. 
Some  deep  politicians  thought  it  would 
assist  the  progress  of  French  aggrandise- 
ment in  the  West,  and  make  the  Pariaiaii 
Empire  that  was  to  cover  the  New  Hemi- 
sphere arise  more  rapidly,  were  some 
French  blood  infiised  into  the  native  royal 
races  of  North-America.  Aceordin^y 
the  Queen  of  Missouri  was  induced  to 
come  to  Paris  to  select  a  husband.  The 
fortunate  object  of  her  choice  was  a  stal- 
wart sergeant  in  the  Guards,  namedDobois. 
A  disagreeable  condition  said  to  be  attached 
to  the  new  dignity  probably  impeded 
more  distinguished  candidates.  The 
Queen  of  Missouri,  being  a  Daughter  ot 
the  Sun,  was  entitled  to  cut  off  her  hus- 
band's head  if  he  displeased  her;  and 
rumor  went  that  Dubois  the  First  actu« 
ally  suffered  the  penalty  of  this  rigid  dis- 
cipline. But  all  distinct  record  of  his  fate 
was  lost  m  the  tangled  mixture  of  wild 
adventures  encountered  by  the  thousands 
who  were  unshipped  on  the  desert  shore 
— shovelled,  as  it  were,  into  a  strange 
land  swarming  with  savages,  and  left  there 
to  struggle  for  life  and  food. 

The  government  was  ready  to  do  any 
thing  —  to  banish  the  Parliament  from 
Paris — ^to  hang  a  member  of  one  of  the 
first  families  in  Europe — ^to  confiscate  fiw^ 
tunes  and  abolish  powers  and  privileges-* 
if  it  appeared  that  the  act  was  likely  to 
have  the  &intest  efficiency  in  establishu^ 
the  universal  dominion  of  "  the  System." 
In  the  same  manner,  when  the  first  breath 
was  blown  on  it,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
struggle  on  or  die  naturally,  they  tamed 
on  it  and  rent  it.  The  first  symptom  cl 
alarm  was  the  high  price  of  commoditiea 
They  mounted,  though  not  by  such  ex- 
travagant leaps,  as  rapidly  as  the  value  of 
the  Actions,  doubling,  trebling,  and  quadr 
rupling.  This  was  just  the  natural  e£bel 
of  an  excessive  and  valueless  currency.  If 
the  government  could  have  reduced  thai 
currency  by  buying  it  in,  they  might  have 
made  it  rather  more  appropriate  to  its  ob- 
ject. But  short,  violent  remedies  were  the 
rule  under  the  Regent's  govemmoit,  and 
a  decree  was  issued  reducing  the  nominal 
value  of  notes  to  one  halt  It  reduced 
their  actual  value  to  nothing.  They  were 
something  to  be  got  rid  of  on  any  terms. 

Had  the  French  Revolution  taken  place 
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before  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  historiaiiB 
bad  been  passed  upon  John  Law,  they 
would  have  found  no  true  bill  against  him, 
bat,  after  the  laudable  &8hion  of  English 
grand-juries,  would  have  vented  round 
opinions  on  all  the  defeote  in  public  affiurs 
wfaidi  had  rendered  their  assembling  to- 
gether necessary.  To  have  made  aS  the 
madness  of  those  times  was  beyond  the 
capacity  of  human  being,  however  malig- 
nantly he  were  inclined.  There  is  indeed 
throughout  all  the  narratives  of  the  af&ir 
a  a^al  and  ahnost  appalling  parallelism 
with  the  earlier  symptoms  of  the  great 
Revolution.  It  looks  as  if  the  long-latent 
disease  had  endeavored  to  break  out,  but 
had  been  thrown  back  into  the  constitution 
to  gather  power  and  malignity.  There 
wae  mudi  dire  misery  among  the  humbler 
people,  and  many  who  belonged  to  the 
comfortable  classes,  whose  dissatisfiictions 
are  goierally  supposed  to  proceed  less 
from  destitution  than  unsatisfied  ambition, 
lislt  the  gripe  of  hunger  and  the  want  of  a 
TOo£  Amid  all  this  misery,  and  at  the 
times  when  it  was  at  its  very  worst,  it  was 
noticed  by  thought^  bystanders,  as  it 
afterwards  was  noticed  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  that  the  theatres  never  were  so 
well  filled,  or  all  the  usual  novelties  of 
Paris  so  eagerly  pursued.  Frondes  and 
mots  abounded,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
ruin  which  fell  on  thousands  was  improved 
in  multitudinous  pasquinades,  such  as : 

"  Lundi,  j'achetai  des  actions, 
Mardi,  je  gagnai  des  millions, 
Mercredi,  j^omai  mon  menage, 
Jeudi,  je  pris  un  Equipage, 
Vendredi,  je  m'en  ns  au  bal, 
£t  Samedi  k  I'hdpital." 

Along  with  this  well  andiU-timed  gayety, 
crime  increased  rapidly;  at  all  events  it 
was  supposed  to  increase.  The  adminis- 
tration appears  to  have  been  too  deeply 
absorbed  otherwise,  to  pay  much  attention 
to  it.  The  bodies  of  tne  murdered  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  thought  worth 
counting,  and  they  were  so  numerous  ad 
abundantly  to  alarm  the  living. 

On  one  occasion,  the  thousands  of  Paris 
gathered  in  insurrection,  carrying  widi 
them  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  crush  before  the  bank*  They 
sang: 

**  Fran^ais,  la  bravure  vous  manque, 
Vous  6tes  pleins  d'aveuglement ; 
Pendre  Law  avec  le  Regent, 
£t  vous  emparer  de  la  Banque, 
G'est  I'affiure  d'un  moment  ;** 


they  rushed  on  the  palace,  just  as  their 
grandchildren  did  on  the  renowned  tenth 
of  August.  So  far  as  history  speaks,  archi- 
tecture seems  to  have  postpcmed  the  catas- 
trophe. The  old  Palais  Itoyal  was  a  vast 
square  or  placSj  bordered  bv  straight  linfiB 
01  high,  many-windowed  houses.  These 
had  gradually  been  filled  with  soldiers. 
Thus  when  the  mob  came  to  the  point  of 
attack,  they  found  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  military  have  so  fre- 
2uently  found  themselves  in  the  streets  of 
^aris  surrounded  by  buildings  garrisoned 
by  the  enemy. 

While  the  wheel  of  fortune  thus  revoFr- 
ed  amid  storm  and  fire,  there  was,  so  &r  as 
we  can  infer  fi'om  history,  in  the  conduot 
of  the  presiding  genius,  serenity  and  haugh- 
tv  calmness.  He  was  the  most  wonderfiil 
if  not  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  world ; 
and  the  humiliations  undergone  by  the 
greatest  people  of  France  to  propitiate 
him,  call  up  a  blush  for  human  nature.  It 
was  scoffingly  said  of  him  that  he  gave  a 
blandly  condescending  reception  to  his 
coxmtryman,  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  but  the 
duke  was  a  mere  provincial  respectability 
beside  the  triumphant  Comptroller-gene- 
ral, and  he  knew  it.  To  others  m  his 
countrymen  of  very  humble  rank.  Law 
appears  to  have  been  kind  and  affable. 
He  stands  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of 
mercenary  premeditation.  He  could  have 
fortified  himself  by  investments  to  any  ex- 
tent in  England,  and  many  other  places, 
had  not  his  faith  or  his  allegiance  Dound 
him  to  his  own  system.  When  it  broke 
he  scattered  every  thing  from  him,  as  one 
to  whom  the  preservation  of  a  mere  pri- 
vate fortune  was  felt  as  infinitely  despica- 
ble. There  was  perhaps  something  more 
of  recklessness  than  of  virtue  in  this;  yet 
it  would  have  been  more  painful  to  have 
found  him  in  search  of  some  Uttleprize  for 
himself  among  the  ruins.  While  the 
house  was  falling  he  was  often  exposed  to 
personal  danger,  and  he  gained  respect  by 
his  haughty  defiance  of  it.  Once  he  seems 
to  have  lost  his  temper.  A  mob  following 
his  carriage  with  fierce  cries,  he  stepped 
out  and  raced  them,  saying,  **  Yous  etes 
des  canailles,'^  and  walked  on.  ^'  Soit,"  says 
M.  Gochut,  *^  que  le  mot  se  fut  perdu  dans 
le  tumulte,  soit  qu'un  majestueux  sang- 
froid eut  impose  a  la  multitude,  PEcossais 
put  gagner  le  Palais-Royal  sans  accident.^ 
Not  so  with  the  coachman.  He,  inspired 
with  sympathetic  fervor,  repeated  his 
master^s  soomfol  epithet,  and  tne  canaiUi^ 
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in  conseqnencc,  tore  him  from  his  seat,  and 
stamped  him  to  death,  while  they  broke 
the  carriage  in  pieces.  The  Premier-Pre- 
sident de  Mesme,  who  beheld  this  little  in- 
cident, acquired  much  fame  by  relating  it 
to  his  brethren,  thus : 

*'  Messieurs,  messieurs,  bonne  nouvelle, 
La  carosse  de  Law  est  reduit  en  cannelle/' 

In  the  fictions,  and  perhaps  in  the  reali- 
ties of  the  East,  when  the  favorite  of  the 
caliph,  who  has  sprung  from  nothing,  for- 
gets  himself  in  his  overweening  pride,  and 
abuses  the  royal  confidence,  he  is  at  once 
hurled  from  his  height  of  power,  and  sits 
a  beggar  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place, 
to  bear  the  gibes  and  cuffs  of  those  who 
used  to  court  him.  In  like  manner  the 
popular  conception  of  John  Law  is,  that, 
when  his  meteoric  flight  was  over,  he  be- 
came extinguished  to  sight  in  some  jewel- 
ler's stall  or  petty  gambling-house.  But 
he  was  still  a  personage,  carrying  about 
him  the  &ded  lustre  of  a  deposed  prince ; 
or,  perhaps,  more  fitly  speaking,  the  re- 
pute of  a  fallen  minister,  of  whom  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  he  may  rise  again. 
As  he  left  France  his  carriage  was  follow- 


ed by  another  in  hot  pursuit.  It  contain- 
ed, not  an  oflicer  of  justice,  but  M.  Pressy, 
the  agent  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia — come 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  great  financier  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  empire ;  but  the  Ex-Comptroller-gene- 
ral  does  not  appear  to  have  encouraged 
the  proposal.  Alberoni  went  to  Venice 
to  meet  him,  and  for  some  time  he  carried 
about  in  his  wanderings  a  sort  of  shifting 
levee  of  ministers  and  petty  princes.  De- 
siring to  return  to  Britain,  Sir  John  Nor- 
ris,  who  commanded  the  Baltic  fleet, 
thought  it  due  to  so  eminent  a  person  to 
give  him  a  passage  in  the  admiral's  own 
ship.  The  courtesy  with  which  the  Gk)v- 
emment  received  him  created  some  excite- 
ment in  the  Opposition ;  and  the  last  time 
when  Law's  name  was  brought  conspi- 
cuously before  the  world,  was  m  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

We  had  it  in  view  to  have  concluded 
this  paper  with  some  notices  of  Scotsmen 
who  have  obtained  great  diplomatic  in- 
fluence in  the  German  and  northern  courts 
about  the  middle  of  last  century ;  but  the 
precept  of  "Do  unto  others"  has  made  ua 
take  into  consideration  the  natural  limits 
of  a  reader's  patience. 
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A   RECOLLECTION  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


''  But  ah  I — ^a  shark  bit  through  his  waist, 
Uis  heart's  blood  dyed  the  main/' 

Bbtan  akd  Pereene. 


LoBD  Byron  has  sung  so  often  and  so 
well  of  the  splendors  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
that  every  village  ba^  blue  and  library 
lounger  has  learnt  to  prate  of  "  Egean 
waves"  and  "Ackian  gondoliers,"  and 
though,  I  believe,  his  descriptions  are  as 
creditable  as  they  are  delightftil,  yet  I 
must  lament  that  his  lordship  had  never 
been  in  the  West  Indies,  or  the  beauties 


of  the  Occident  would  at  least  have  shared 
his  eulogium.  He  had  never  seen  the  aim 
settmg  on  the  blue  mountains  of  Jamaica- 
rising  like  pyramids  of  ojpal,  and  gleaming 
\^'ith  a  thousand  prismatic  hues.  He  had 
never  beheld  its  meridian  glories  sleeping 
upon  the  waveless  bosom  of  the  Caribbean 
nor  heard  the  wild  choral  songs  of 


sea 


the  turtlers  and  mauati-men,  converted  by 
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the  clysdan  softness  of  the  land  winds  mto 
the  most  fairy-like  harmony ;  and  though 

"  I  ply  but  vainly  on  a  broken  string," 

I  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  him  in 
this  respect.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
both. 

Of  the  places  in  the  West  Indies  to 
which  the  varied  excursions  of  the  coast- 
ing trader  may  lead  him,  that  of  the  gulf 
or  inlet  of  Dulce,  on  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  is,  in 
every  point  of  romantic  loveliness,  perhaps 
the  most  delightful.  Seldom  frequented, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  inland  smuggling, 
or  logwood  cutting,  it  presents  a  scene 
as  lonely  and  silent  as  in  the  era  of  early 
discovery  might  have  greeted  the  gal- 
leons of  Alvarado  and  Columbus.  Some- 
times after  scudding  in  a  "  vein  of  wind," 
as  the  currents  are  termed  that  prevail  in 
those  latitudes,  threading  the  delicate 
windings  of  the  inlet,  like  a  bird  upon 
the  wing — ^through  sounds  so  narrow  that 
the  cocoa  trees  and  palmettos  that  sentinel 
the  shores  are  hustled  and  disturbed  in 
the  passage — you  are  bluffed  up  in  a  dead 
calm  in  the  very  centre  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  clothed  to  their  summits  with 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  reflected,  as  in  a 
mirror,  by  waters  as  blue  and  translucent 
as  the  skies  that  hang  over  them.  John 
Martin  might  have  been  clairvoyant  of 
such  a  paradise  when  he  dreamt  of  his 
"Naiad's  Isle,"  or  the  "Temptation," 
for  such  a  scene  could  only  have  been 
present  to  the  gloomy  painter  in  his  most 
serene  and  cloudless  mood. 

I  was  overtaken,  during  one  of  the  last 
voyages  of  the  Mayflower,  in  such  place 
as  1  have  described,  by  one  of  those  breath- 
less calms  that  are  common  to  the  last 
month  of  the  dry  season.  The  sun  had 
declined  below  the  superior  heights,  but 
a  flood  of  radiance  still  lingered  like  a 
diadem  around  them,  and  poured  lavishly 
through  the  divisions  of  the  lower  hills 
upon  the  waveless  surface  of  the  waters, 
affording  the  most  fairy  Uke  contrast  of 
light  and  shade.  The  anchorage  where 
we  lay  was  "  glassed  in  light,"  and  the 
little  vessel  seemed  like  a  white-winged 
albatross  sleeping  in  middle  air ;  but  the 
shores  had  already  darkened  into  a  dreamy 
purple  hue,  and  even  the  most  prominent 
features  were  growing  shapeless  and  in- 
distinct. The  fire-flies  were  sailing  across 
the  gulf  with  their  topazKSolored  lights, 


like  troupes  of  elves,  and  here  and  there 
were  glimpses  of  gypsy  fires  to  be  traced 
by  their  white  ^vdnding  smoke,  seen  flick- 
ering through  the  bush  as  the  evening 
deepened.  I  had  two  Spanish  passengers 
on  board,  as  silent  and  unsociable  as  if 
they  had  supped  with  Trophonius,  who 
had  purchased  largely  at  Honduras,  of 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  goods,  and  en- 
gaged me  to  carry  them  up  the  gulf,  as 
mr  as  Moodian  Landing — ^the  terminus  of 
an  Indian  byroad,  much  used  for  the  con- 
traband trade — in  order  to  evade  the  har- 
bor dues  of  Omoa.  They  regarded  our 
delay  with  every  manifestation  of  impa- 
tience and  dismay,  and  besought  the  aid 
of  every  saint  that  rose  to  their  memory, 
or  could  be  numbered  on  their  chaplets. 
Night  closed  in,  however,  and  the  scnoon- 
er  floated  like  a  log ;  nothing  seemed  stir- 
ring but  the  tame  marmoset  that  was  still 
sporting  in  the  shrouds,  as  if  invulnerable 
either  to  drowsiness  or  fatigue,  and  the 
senores  sulkily  resisted  every  attempt  I 
made  to  comfort  them  under  their  disap- 
pointment. One  of  them  took  up  his  gui- 
tar and  played,  thus  affording  a  little  mu- 
sic to  the  blue  devils,  while  the  other 
stretched  himself  out,  as  if  for  sleep,  on 
his  bales  and  patakees ;  and  I,  after  idly 
pacing  the  qiLterWk,  whiBtUng  for  i 
breeze,  leant  silently  down  upon  the  com- 
panion in  deep  and  sad  meditation.  What 
was  I  dreammg  of  in  those  far  foreign 
lands,  in  that  lonely  ship,  surrounded  by 
high  dark  hUls  ?  It  was  of  a  distant  fire- 
side, and  of  those  happy,  reckless  hours, 
when,  with  all  the  sangume  confidence  of 
boyhood,  I  flung  my  arms  around  the  neck 
of  my  widowed  parent,  and  cried,  "  Mo- 
ther, I  will  be  a  sailor  and  make  a  fortune 
for  you;"  and  then  I  remembered  the 
melancholy  but  truthful  foreboding  that 
was  ever  contained  in  her  reply :  "  The 
steed  will  be  gone  ere  the  grass  is  grown," 
and  I  laughed  in  bitterness  of  heart  over 
all  my  wild  hopes  and  childish  calcula- 
tions. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the 
approach  of  Andersen,  a  Norwegian,  the 
mate  of  the  schooner,  and  the  only  white 
man  on  board,  besides  the  Spaniards  and 
myself  He  had  been  long  in  those  lati- 
tudes, but  whether  through  habits  of  par- 
tiality or  indolence,  though  fully  compe- 
tent in  most  points  of  navigation,  had  ne- 
ver sought  to  better  his  condition.  He 
was  also  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  ^ 
employers,  and  I  had   many  reasons  to 
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yalue  his  integrity  and  his  courage.  To 
see  him  as  he  loomed  up  between  me  and 
the  dusky  sky,  his  stature  appeared  gigan- 
tic ;  it  was  indeed  over  six  feet — a  broad 
bony  structure  that  promised  little  activi- 
ty— ^yet  he  could  ascend  the  ratlins  upon 
occasion  with  the  speed  of  a  monkey,  and 
beat  double  time  in  a  fandango  with  all 
the  nimbleness  if  not  all  the  grace  of  a 
Spaniard.  He  was  a  genuine  sailor,  with 
all  the  reckless  hardihood  and  superstition 
of  his  kind  —  a  ghost-seer  in  the  most 
ample  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  devout  be- 
liever in  Lapland  witches — the  doom  of 
Vanderdecken — ^the  sea-serpent  and  the 
kraken.  He  had  even  ventured  to  hint 
mysteriously  at  a  liason  with  a  mermaid, 
but  it  was  only  with  the  fresh  hands  and 
the  darkies  that  he  carried  his  audacity  so 
far ;  and  he  never  went  to  sea  without  an 
eelskin  round  his  wrist,  and  a  caul  in 
his  tobacco-pouch.  His  hair,  excepting 
the  beard  and  whiskers,  was  very  scant, 
and  as  crisped  and  bleached-like  as  Iceland 
moss,  and  his  face,  besides  the  determined 
pucker  of  a  tobacco  -  chewer,  was  as 
bronzed  and  weatherworn  as  that  of  Bel- 
zoni's  mummy,  "  et  voild  mon  oncle?'*  He 
remained  a  few  moments  in  an  attitude  of 
hesitation,  as  if  he  was  debating  within 
himself  upon  a  subject  which  was  difficult 
to  introduce  ;  at  last  he  rallied  into  an  ef- 
fort, and  a  short  dialogue  something  like 
the  following  passed  between  us : 

"  Skipper,  d'ye  see,  I  had  a  d— d  ugly 
dream  last  night." 

"Aye  ?" 

"Aye,  and  'twas  all  about  sharks." 

"  Out  with  it ;  I  see  that's  what  you 
want." 

"  No,  I  don't,  but  shiver  me  if  there 
aint  one  beating  about  the  bows  now. 
What  do  you  thmk  of  that  ?" 

And  here  he  smote  his  brawny  thigh  as 
if  he  had  delivered  a  clincher. 

"  Nothing ;  are  you  afraid  'twill  swal- 
low the  ship  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  believe  'twill  swallow  some 
one  aboard  on  her.  I  tell  you,  skipper,  it's 
fate  to  some  of  us ;  I  never  saw  it  fail. 
Many  a  likely  lad  have  I  seen  take  to  his 
hammock,  who  was  as  merry  and  fiill  of 
fun  as  one  of  Mother  Carey's  chicks  be- 
f  TO  the  shark  hove  up  in  our  dead  water ; 
and  as  often  have  I  seen  them  turned  over 
into  Davy  Jones's  locker  with  a  twenty- 
pounder  at  their  feet.  To  be  sure,  it's  all 
one — as  well  feed  sharks  as  landcrabs — as 
well  lie  in  a  shark's  belly  as  in  a  doctor's 


rum-puncheon ;  but  I  can  not  fency  this 
crazy  hulk  being  hashed  to  mince-meat  by 
the  grinders  of  those  sea-devils;  no,  I 
wouldn't  like  to  bring  up  my  log  in  that 
fashion.  After  all  my  wanderings,  I  would 
&in  make  my  last  anchorage  imder  some 
green  tree  or  other,  where  the  sun  might 
sometimes  shine  upon  my  grave." 

I  rose  and  went  forward.  The  sea  was 
like  molten  lead,  and  rippled  against  the 
hull  of  the  schooner  with  a  stilly  trickling 
sound.  Nothing  is  so  soothing,  and  with- 
al so  imposing,  as  night  on  the  ocean ;  all 
the  surroundSig  objects  seem  to  assame  ft 
shadowy  and  spectral  character,  which  im- 
presses the  sailor  with  a  sensation  of  awe 
that  is  seldom  otherwise  excited.  I  know 
not  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  supersti- 
tious prognostications  of  the  Norsemaii, 
or  my  own  previous  melancholy  reflections, 
but  I  felt  myself  on  this  evening,  dark  and 
breathless  as  it  was,  feelingly  ahve  to  such 
an  influence.  I  leant  over  the  tafirail, 
which  was  already  lined  by  the  crew,  and 
there,  as  Andersen  had  stated,  was  the 
watchful  monster  winding  lazily  to  and  flro 
in  the  inky  waters,  like  a  long  meteor, 
sometimes  rising  till  his  nose  disturbed 
the  surl^e,  and  a  low  gurgling  sound,  like 
a  deep  breath,  rose  through  the  breaker, 
at  others,  resting  motionless  as  the  ship 
itself  as  if  listening  to  the  murmur  of  our 
voices,  and  thirsting  for  our  blood.  An- 
dersen who  was  the  idol  of  the  black  peo- 
ple, had  readily  impressed  them  with  his 
own  notions,  and  they  hung  over  the  but 
warks  in  attitudes  of  fear,  and  perplexity, 
and  with  voices  chilled  to  a  whisper.  At 
last,  Prince,  a  little  lively  negro — the  oook, 
steward,  and  cabin-boy  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  YQTj  prince  of  jackals  and  providers, 
thrust  his  woolly  head  out  of  the  caboose, 
and  dispelled  the  silence  by  a  laughing 
proposal  to  catch  the  fish.  His  suggestion 
was  not  very  favorably  received  in  the 
present  humor  of  his  shipmates ;  but  as 
he  merrily  maintained  his  ability  to  con- 
quer the  enemy,  I  offered  him  the  use  of 
the  fishing-lines  and  harpoons.  Prinee 
grinned  and  shook  his  head.  "  No,  nO| 
skippali,  you  no  savez,  massa  shark  'eq^eot 
to  be  treat  in  de  mos  pilatess  manna.  Me, 
massa  Prince,  give  Massa  shark  berry  nice 
hot  suppa  for  nyam^  (eat.)" 

And  tic  forthwith  commenced  his  opera- 
tions, while  the  crew  gathered  curiously 
but  doubtingly  around  him.  They  were 
simply  to  heat  a  firebrick  in  the  stove, 
wrap  it  up  in  some  greasy  cloths,  and  toes 
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it  hastily  overboard  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
flhark;  nothing  surely  could  have  been 
more  ludicrons  or  tinpromising ;  but  the 
effect  was  trimnphant  and  instantaneous. 
The  shark  darted  after  the  hissing  prey, 
with  the  velocity  of  wind,  and  gorged  it 
in  a  moment.     Almost  immediately  his 
mieasy  movements  discovered  the  success 
of  the  experiment.    His  gleaming  body 
darted  hither  and  thither  in  his  increasing 
agony,  like  forked  lightning ;  sometimes 
lashing  the  water  in  his  ftiry  so  that  the 
spray  was  carried  over  the  taf&ail  where 
we  were  standing,  and  sometimes  rushing 
blindly  against  our  hull,  as  if  stupefied  with 
torture.    Prince  whooped  and  screamed 
with  ecstasy,  and  hurrymg  up  to  the  surly 
Spaniards,  who  stood  very  low  in  his  good 
graces,  congratulated  them  with  lauding 
irony,  on  the  prospect  of  "  fresh  fish  for 
sapper."    They  had  not  taken  the  slight- 
est interest  in  our  proceedings,  and  this 
to  Prince  was  the  perfection  of  envy  and 
miustice ;  it  was  like  disputing  his  laurels. 
We  had  not  the  satisfaction  we  desired  in 
the  capture  of  our  victim ;   his  violence 
was  soon   subdued   by  the  approach  of 
death;   gradually  turning  up   his  white 
belly  to  the  sumce,  we  beheld  his  last 
throes ;  and  at  last  he  yielded  to  the  cur- 
rent^ which  was  gradually  carrying  the 
BWoUen  body  unresistingly  to  the  beach. 
A  breeze  soon  after  sprung  up;   every 
gloomy  foreboding  was  at  once  banished 
by  the  crew,  and  the  Spaniards,  restored 
to  good  humor  by  the  prospect  of  speedily 
attaining  the  end  of  their  vovage,  suffered 
die  whining  condolement  or  Prince  upon 
the  loss  of  the  "  fresh  fish,"  to  pass  with- 
out resentment,  or  at  least  without  reply. 
Andersen  was  terribly  crest-fallen  at  the 
result  of  his  prediction,  and  perceiving 
him  reclining  sulkily  upon  the  spare-mast, 
I  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  tease 
him  a  little  by  recurring  to  the  incident. 

*'  Mate,  which  of  the  hands  do  you  think 
the  shark  had  its  eye  upon  ?" 

He  winced  a  little,  but  replied  in  a  seri- 
ous tone  as  if  resolved  not  to  be  jeered 
out  of  his  belief: 

"  Belay,  belay,  skipper.  When  you  have 
sailed  the  salt  seas  as  long  as  I  have  done, 
you  will  know  that  a  shark  never  scuds 
in  the  wake  of  a  ship,  but  as  the  messen- 
ger of  ill-luck.  Skipper,  I  know  a  story 
of  a  shark,  a  fearful,  bloody  story,  and 
one  that  haunts  my  memory  night  and 
day,  6leej)ing  and  waking.  Once  when 
I  was  off-ship  in  Vera  Cruz,  where  I  had 


been  thrown  upon  my  beam-ends  by  the 
vomito  prieta,  and  was  lounging  about, 
like  another  Lazarus,  without  a  picayune 
to  buy  me  a  tortillia,  or  a  blanket  to  cover 
me  when  I  slunk  away  to  sleep,  like  a 
homeless  dog,  in  the  comer  of  some  coraal 
or  other,  I  made  an  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  wharf-rats  or  leperos  of  the 
Moletta,  a  vagabond  as  reckless,  as  des- 
perate, and  as  miserable  as  myself.    Per- 
haps it  was  a  similarity  of  fortune  that 
drew  us  together.    However  I  &red  the 
better  for  it,  for  as  he  pilfered  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  monkey,  Iwas  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  few  realos  to  stay  my  hunger. 
For  a  half-blood  he  was  generous  enough, 
but   he  never  did  a  fevor,  without  ex- 
torting a  dozen  in  return.    He  had  been 
a  soldier,  and  had  served  under  Morillo 
with  the  old  Spanish  legion,  and  could 
tell   long  stories  of  burnings  and  bush- 
fighting,  and  matters  that  I  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  before.    He  had  also 
been  a  pearl-diver,  and  was  noted  for  the 
boldness  and  success  of  his  adventures ; 
but  he  made  free  with  some  of  his  com- 
rade's sequins,  a  crime  more  heinous  than 
murder,  and  never  to  be  forgiven  by  that 
scrupulous  fraternity,  who  care  not  a  mara- 
vedi  what  spoil  is  made  of  another's  goods 
so  that  theirs  is  inviolable ;  so  my  amigo 
was  brutally  expelled,  and  a  mark  of  in- 
&my  set  upon  nira.    By  a  little  timely 
sympathy  lor  such  injustice,  for  misery 
had  changed  the  color  of  my  heart,  and 
the  thou^t  of  old  Norway  was  banished 
Hke  a  spectre,  I  found  it  easy  enough  to 
establish  a  friendship  with  tnis  hirboyie^ 
who  shared  with  me  his  hammock  and  his 
puchero.     One  night,  a  growling  stormy 
night  it  was,  we  were  sitting  alone  in  his 
hut,  over  the  sleepy  light  of  a  mangrove 
fire,  when  Jose,  that  was  his  name — ^but 
like  all  Spaniards,  he  had  as  many  at  the 
back  of  it,  as  might  serve  for  the  progeny 
of  Methuselah — when  Jose,  looking  at 
me  with  a  serious  and  steadfast  eye,  said 
abruptly : 

*' '  Hermano,  I  am  going  to  put  my  life 
into  your  hands,  to  ten  you  a  secret  worth 
ten  thousand  barias  of  gold ;  but  you  are 
a  brave  man — ^I  know  it — and  will  not 
betray  me.  You  do  not  go  to  the  altar, 
brother,  nor  to  confession — your  priest, 
Don  Luther,  has  forbidden  it — I  do ;  but 
it  is  not  to  pray  to  the  Virgin,  brother, 
but  to  the  devil,  to  the  father  of  all  cheats, 
to  teach  me  to  circumvent  those  cunning 
priests,  and  gain  possession  of  their  trea. 
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sures.  Hush  I  you  think  I  speak  wildly. 
Listen,  for  a  whole  moon,  I  knelt,  from 
dawn  till  dusk,  before  the  great  altar  of 
Nuestra  Senora,  the  very  pavement  was 
worn  into  hollows  by  my  bare  knees.  The 
officials  extoUed  my  piety,  and  celebrated 
my  penance  ;  but  was  such  the  absolution 
I  sought  ?  No,  Hermano,  I  never  knelt 
before  the  golden  censers,  the  candlesticks, 
'and  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  the  altar, 
but  I  wished  to  tear  them  down.  Two 
negroes  assisted  me,  and  I  did  it.  Madre 
de  Dios !  such  commotion  as  it  made  in 
the  town;  the  people  seemed  to  have  made 
a  vow  to  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  the 
padres  yelled  as  if  it  were  dooms-day. 
The  poor  blacks  yelled,  too,  for  they  were 
speedily  suspected,  and  expired  under  such 
tortures  as  could  only  be  devised  and 
executed  by  such  agents  of  the  fiend ;  but 
I  had  sworn  them  to  secresy  by  all  the 
rites  of  Obeah,  and  they  died  with  clench- 
ed teeth,  and  closed  lips  —  died  and 
^  made  no  sign  I '  Ha,  ha  I  I  am  safe ; 
my  punishment  is  afar  off.  Hush  I  the 
treasure  is  buried  among  the  rocks  of  an 
old  fishing-station,  ten  mthoms  down.  I 
alone  know  the  spot ;  assist  me  in  raising 
it  to-night,  and  we  will  share  it,  take  the 
first  chance  of  escaping  to  New-Orleans, 
and  begin  a  new  life,' 

"  I  consented  at  once,  for  the  devil  is 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  man's 
necessities,  and,  as  I  confessed  before, 
skipper,  honesty  was  a  compass  I  had  al- 
most forgotten  to  steer  by;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, my  concurrence  appeared  somewhat 
too  prompt  to  be  satisfactory,  for  Jose 
grasped  my  hand  firmly,  and  looked  into 
my  face  long  and  earnestly  with  his  dark, 
gypsy-like  eyes,  as  if  he  were  reading  my 
heart  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  He  seem- 
ed satisfied,  and  we  continued  to  discuss 
the  matter  in  a  low  tone,  till  the  midnight 
chimes  sounded  from  the  minster  of  the 
Remedios,  and  we  could  hear  the  long- 
drawn  cadence  of  the  serenas,  or  night- 
watch,  as  they  commended  the  sleepers  of 
the  city  to  the  Virgin  of  Guadaloupe. 
Jos6  t\\dsted  his  serape  around  him,  and 
stealing  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses 


we  made  with  hasty  strides  for  the  Moletta. 
It  was  such  a  night  as  might  have  been 
chosen  for  such  an  expedition,  black, 
clouded  and  dreary ;  such  a  night  as  pre- 
cedes and  follows  the  ruthless  hurricane. 
The  sea  too  had  an  ominous  murmur,  like 
the  growl  of  a  himgry  monster  awaking 
from  its  sleep.  We  were  not  easily  daunt- 
ed, however,  and  my  companion  un&sten- 
ing  his  doree,  we  put  off  fearlessly  for  the 
old  fishing-station.  Joses  experienced  eye 
was  not  long  in  discovering  the  repository 
of  his  treasure,  though  the  night  was  dark 
as  Erebus,  and  we  could  scarcely  see  a 
fathom  ahead,  save  by  the  fitfrd  lightning 
that  at  times  showed  us  the  heavy  blade 
waves  mounting  round  about  us  like  Le- 
viathans ;  the  spray  too  was  driving  furious, 
ly  since  the  wind  rose.  I  looked  at  my 
companion  as  he  bent  forward  to  lay  his 
paddle  beside  me.  A  streamer  played 
over  his  face ;  it  was  as  pale  as  death. 
"  *  'Tis  a  wild  night,  shipmate,"  said  L 
"  So  much  the  better;  wear  up  the  doree 
while  I  strip.' 

"  He  flung  his  serape  over  me  as  he  spoke, 
to  shield  me  from  the  drifl,  and  again 
cautioning  me  to  bear  up  against  the  cur- 
rent, and  keep  near  the  spot,  he  crossed 
himself,  and  dropped  heavily  but  quiedj 
into  the  water.  1  thought  I  heard  a  cry 
as  he  descended,  and  my  anxiety  began 
to  take  the  shape  of  fear.  I  feared  he  had 
stunned  himself  against  a  sunken  rock; 
but  in  a  few  moments  he  rose  again, 
though  he  seemed  to  lie  inert  and  helpless 
on  the  water,  his  bare  arms  heaving  idly 
with  the  billows.  I  called  to  him,  but  m 
returned  so  answer.  Pale  with  fear,  I 
paddled  to  where  the  light  had  shown  me 
nis  floating  body,  and  seizing  it  by  the 
shoulder,  with  a  strong  effort  I  dragged 
it  into  the  boat.  As  I  did  so,  blood-warm 
blood  spouted  over  my  breast  and  kneea. 
I  uttered  a  yeU  of  horror,  and  let  my  load 
drop  heavily  at  my  feet.  It  was  a  head- 
less trunk!  The  jaws  of  a  shark  had 
anticipated  man's  justice  —  the  earthly 
punishment  of  the  iU-fated  and  goiltj 
Jose  had  only  been  protracted  not  re- 
pealed !" 
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jhipcQH  wo  have  publiehed  several  artides  upon  Risers,  tlie  following  noble  vlndicatLon  of  bisoUarac- 
bird  ^"'^  '"""  ^°  implied  asperaiana  of  llio  "Table  Talk,"  must  not  be  omitted.  It  ia  replel* 
-  Jole,  and  ia  a  remnrkablj  fine  piece  of  oriticism. — Ed.] 


to  wati 

agreed  \^^  ^j^^^jj  j^^i^  ^  century  a  small 
that  a  n  .jg^  jj^^^jjjQfLQ^^Qjj  jijjg^j,^,^ 
Memory ")  .,  ^y^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  a„^  jl^e 
y^'.^S  wankei"  .^j^^  beauty,  learning,  and 
— ".""^'"S  *« -surrounded  by  the  choic- 
which  he  bankrt^  and  in  a  light  reflected 
a  good  thing, .;  Titian  have  sat  and  min- 
my  account  fl(.„„^^^g  the  most  eminent 
in  early  Do^ptQj.g_  artists,  critics,  trav- 
pulscwaato^  warriors,  orators,  and 
™«i"?*"y  oPi generations.  Underthat 
2"  .u  r  u ''^faU  sorts,  matured  or  bud- 
by  the  father  v^^  contrasted  in  genius  or 
to  follow,  Sai,  o„  tb^  table-land  where 
for  that  of  a  .Q-AIembert)  Archimedes 
explamed  by  ,  ^^^^^  ^,„  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
He  was    oui,e  ^^  ^f  ^und  was  intro- 


Green,  and  i 


kn  of  action,  and  modest 


the  evening  wt  ^  ^^  ^^^^i^  to  win,  was 
he  would  talk  ^^tg^  ^th  the  patron 
he  Bent  us  to  ,  ^^  fortunes,  or  with  the 
heavenly  as  hij^  Bounded  like  a  trumpet 
the  society  of  .^  j^at  dining-room  tfeat 
people  of  rank. 
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Erskine  told  the  story  of  his  first  brief,  and 
Grattan  that  of  his  last  duel ;  that  the 
"Iron  Duke"  described  Waterloo  as  a 
"  battle  of  giants  ;"  that  Chantrey,  plac- 
ing his  hand  on  a  mahogany  pedestal,  said, 
"Mr.  Rogers,  do  you  remember  a  work- 
man at  five  shillings  a  day  who  came  in  at 
that  door  to  receive  yonr  orders  for  this 
work?  I  was  that  workman."  Itwasthere, 
too,  tliat  Byron's  intimacy  with  Moore 
commenced  over  tli^famous  mess  of  pota- 
toes and  vinegar;  that  Madame  de  btael, 
after  a  triumphant  argument  with  Mackin- 
tosh, was  (as  recorded  by  Byron)  "  well 
ironed  "  by  Sheridan  ;  that  Sydney  Smith, 
at  dinner  with  Walter  Scott,  Campbell, 
Moore,  Wordsworth  and  Washington  Ir- 
ving, declared  that  he  and  Irving,  if  the 
only  prose-wiiters,  were  not  the  only  proB- 
ers  in  the  company.  It  wa8  through  that 
window,  openmg  to  the  floor  and  leading 
through  the  garden  to  the  Park,  that  the 
host  started  with  Sheridan's  gifted  grand- 
daughter on  "  The  Winter's  Walk  "  which 
she  has  so  gracefully  and  feelingly  commem- 
orated. It  was  in  the  library  above,  that 
10 
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Wordsworth,  holding  tip  the  original  con- 
tract for  the  copyright  of  Paradise  Lost 
(1600  copies  for  £5,)  proved  to  his  own 
entire  satisfaction  that  solid  &me  was  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  popularity;  whilst  Cole- 
ridge, with  his  finger  npon  the  parchment 
deed  by  which  Dryden  agreed  for  the 
^  translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  expatiated  on  the 
"  advantages  which  would  have  accrued  to 
literature,  if  "  glorious  John  "  had  selected 
the  Iliad  and  left  Virgil  to  Pope.  Whilst 
these  and  similar  scenes  are  passing,  we 
can  fancy  the  host  murmuring  his  weU- 
known  lines : 

"  Be  mine  to  listen ;  pleased  but  not  elate, 
Ever  too  modest  or  too  proud  to  rate 
Myself  by  my  companions,  sclf-compelPd 
To  earn  the  station  that  in  life  I  held.^' 

This  house,  rich  as  it  was  in  varied  associa- 
tions, was  only  comjpleted  in  1801  or  1802 ; 
but  the  late  owner's  intimacy  with  men  and 
women  of  note  goes  back  to  a  long  ante- 
cedent period.  He  had  been,  some  years 
before,  proposed  at  Johnson's  club, — the 
club,  as  it  is  denominated  still — ^by  Fox, 
seconded  by  Windham,  and  (as  he  fully 
believed)  blackballed  by  Malone.  He  had 
met  Condorcet  at  Lafayette's  table  in  1 789. 
In  the  course  of  a  single  Sunday  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  same  eventful  year,  he  had 
breakfasted  with  Robertson,  heard  him 
preach  in  the  forenoon,  and  Blair  in  the 
afternoon,  taken  coffee  with  the  Piozzis, 
and  supped  with  Adam  Smith. 

There  is  surely  something  more  in  this 
position,  than  the  extraordinary  prolonga- 
tion of  human  life,  or  than  its  utility  as  a 
connecting  link  between  two  or  three  gen- 
erations, the  point  of  view  in  which  hither- 
to it  has  been  almost  exclusively  consid- 
ered. It  leads  naturally  and  necessarily  to 
reflections  on  the  state  of  our  society,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  the  literary",  artistic 
and  intellectual  elements,  during  the  last 
seventy  years ;  and  we  feel  eager  to  profit 
by  the  experience  and  sagacity  of  a  nono- 
genarian  who  has  enjoyed  such  ample 
opportunities  for  appreciating  mankind. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Rogers's  mental  habits  and 
tendencies  strongly  disposed  and  qualified 
him  for  turning  his  length  of  years  to  good 
accoimt.  His  writings  teem  with  maxims 
of  worldly  wisdom,  enforced  or  illustrated 
by  remarkable  incidents,  and  his  conver- 
sation was  replete  with  anecdotes  selected 
for  the  sake  of  the  light  they  threw  on 
manners,  the  train  of  thought  they  sug- 


gested, or  the  moral  they  involved.  What 
has  been  printed  of  his  "Table  Talk"  is  very 
fer  from  being  in  keeping  with  liis  character, 
or  on  a  par  with  his  fame.  Indeed,  those 
who  form  their  opinion  from  such  records 
as  the  volume  before  us  may  be  excused 
for  attributing  the  assiduous  court  paid 
him  to  the  caprice  of  fashion;  whilst  others, 
with  better  materials  for  judgment,  will 
haply  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  the 
felicitous  combination  of  long  life,  am[)le 
means,  cultivated  taste,  refined  hospitality, 
and  poetic  celebrity  in  one  man.  Which- 
ever party,  the  detractors  or  the  admirers, 
may  turn  out  right,  the  critical  analysis  of 
his  life  and  writings  which  must  precede 
any  honest  attempt  to  adjudicate  upon  his 
reputation,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  in- 
structive ;  nor  wall  it  be  found  wanting  in 
the  leading  attractions  of  literary  biogra- 
phy. We  therefore  propose  to  review  the 
principal  incidents  and  performances  of  a 
life  extending  over  ninety-two  of  about  the 
most  exciting  and  eventful  years  of  the 
world's  history. 

Samuel  Rogers  was  bom  at  Newington 
Green,  on  the  30th  July,  1 763.     He  wap 
one  of  a  family  of  six  children,  three  son 
and  three  daughters ;  he  was  the  third  son. 
The  father  was  an  opulent  banker,  hr- 
of  the  finn  carried  on  till  the  present^ 
under  the  name  of  Rogers,  Oldin^^^ 
2  9  Clement's  Lane.     Prior  to  hisj^^  g^ 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  «^  ^.^j. . 
but  the  influence  of  his  wife  sj3j^   again! 
ed  his  conversion  to  her  ^ndhelp^ai 
Unitarian  ;  and  by  the  tii^^^^^  ^j^ly 
old  enough  to  understam^  ^      ^^^  ^^ 
by  such  thmgs  the  who.  .^-^j^  f^^j.    j 
regular  and  rigid  atteno^^^  ^^^^  \^^ 
istry  of  the  celebrate^i:       j^  ^     ^^ 
versary  of  Burke.    The^^^  j  dragged 
ance  of  the  prmciml  dissc,  blood-wmn 
undergone  so  sensible  a  d^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
years,  m  social  and  litc^  ^^^        j^^d 
that  It  may  be  difficult  for^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
eration  to  form  a  just  esti^  shark  had 
nence  and  influence  of  th_  ^.j^g   earthly 
community  in  question.     ]"  ^^^  ^^ 
rich  m  literary  lUustratio^t^  not  re- 
Defoe,  Dr.  Watts,  Dr. 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  Dr.  ^ 
by  no  means  undistingui^- 
associated  with  the  cong 
ington  Green  ;  which  sti 
the  ministry  of  the  Re 
(of  the  Protector's  fiimi- 
prises  most  of  the  natu' 
I  pectable  connections  o! 
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who  was  undeniably  indebted  to  his  dis- 
senting friends  for  his  first  introduction  to 
celebrated  people  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  France.  Nor  was  this  tie  to  the  prim- 
itive nonconformists  of  his  youth  altoge- 
ther dissolved  by  his  excursions  into  the 
regions  of  orthodoxy  and  fashion.  Mr, 
Rogers  was  a  trustee  of  the  Newington 
Presbyterian  Meeting  House  from  1790  to 
his  death — a  period  of  sixty-five  years ; 
and  when  the  IMssenters'  Chapel  Bill  was 
before  Parliament,  he  signed  a  petition  in 
fiivor  of  it  in  that  capacity. 

According  to  his  own  account,  Samuel 
Rogers  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  on  his  parentage,  paternal  and 
maternal.  His  mother,  of  whom  he  uni- 
formly spoke  as  an  aimable  and  very  hand- 
some woman,  sedulously  inculcated  kind- 
ness and  gentleness ;  whilst  his  father, 
who  Uved  till  1793,  gave  him  a  good  edu- 
cation suited  to  his  intended  mode  of  life, 
put  him  in  the  way  of  making  a  fortune, 
and  carefully  refrained  from  thwarting  or 
crossing  him  in  his  inclinations  or  pursuits, 
although  these  must  frequently  have  jarred 
gainst  the  dissenting  banker's  notions  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  On  seeing  his  son 
taking  to  poetry  and  fine  company,  the  old 
man  must  have  felt  like  the  hen  who  sees 
the  duckling,  which  she  has  hatched  as  a 
bird  of  her  own  feather,  suddenly  taking 
to  water ;  and  in  his  heart,  he  i)robably 
agreed  with  Lord  Eldon,  who  on  hearing 
that  a  new  poem  ("The  Pleasures  of 
Memory  ")  had  just  been  published  by  a 
young  banker,  exclaimed,  "  If  old  Gozzy  " 
— alladino:  to  the  head  of  the  firm  with 
whidi  he  banked — "  ever  so  much  as  says 
a  good  thing,  let  alone  writing,  I  will  close 
my  account  with  him  the  next  morning." 

In  early  boyhood,  the  future  poet's  im- 
pulse was  to  start  off  the  course  in  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  direction.  When  he 
and  his  brothers  were  called  in  and  asked 
by  the  father  what  professions  they  wished 
to  follow,  Samuel  avowed  his  predilection 
for  that  of  a  preacher ;  a  choice  which  he 
explsdned  by  nis  admiration  for  Dr.  Price. 
*t  He  was  our  neighbor  of  Newington 
Green,  and  would  often  drop  in  to  spend 
the  evening  with  us  in  his  dressing  gown : 
ho  would  talk  and  read  the  Bible  to  us  till 
he  sent  us  to  bed  in  a  frame  of  mind  as 
heavenly  as  his  own.  He  lived  much  in 
the  society  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  other 
people  of  rank,  and  his  manners  were  ex- 
tremely pohshed."  If  the  child  be  fiither 
to  the  man,  we  must  be  pardoned  for  sus- 


pecting that  the  mundane  advantages  of 
the  divine  had  at  least  as  much  to  do  with 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  over  his 
young  admirer,  as  the  truths  divine  that 
came  mended  ftom  his  tongue. 

The  chief  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Rog- 
ers's formal  and  regular  education  was  re- 
ceived at  a  Dissentmg  school  at  Hacknevp. 
where  he  learnt  Latm  enough  to  enable 
him  to  read  the  easier  Latin  classics  with 
facility.  By  the  time  he  quitted  it,  he 
had  got  rid  of  his  pulpit  aspirations,  and 
he  is  not  recorded  to  have  manifested  any 
marked  reluctance  to  his  destination  when 
he  was  placed  in  the  paternal  counting- 
house,  with  the  view  of  being  in  due 
course  admitted  a  member  of  the  firm. 
Ho  seems  to  have  begun  the  serious 
business  of  life  with  the  good  sense  and 
prudence  which  never  lefl  him  ;  although 
he  was  constantly  exposed  to  temptations 
to  which  most  men  of  poetical  or  suscep- 
tible temperament  would  have  succumbed. 
When  his  solid  comforts  and  his  well  un- 
derstood interests  were  involved,  the  DaJi- 
lahs  of  fame  and  fashion,  of  vanity  and  sen- 
sibility, exhausted  their  arts  on  him  in 
vain.  He  kept  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  on 
the  main  chance.  Even  when  he  set  up  as  a 
poet,  he  could  honestly  say,  "I  left  no 
calling  for  this  idle  trade — no  duty 
broke;"  and  he  continued  laying  the 
foundations  of  his  ideal  edifice  of  social 
enjoyment  and  prosperity,  with  a  patience 
and  precision  worthy  of  the  most  pains- 
taking and  methodical  of  economists  and 
calculators. 

It  was  his  favorite  speculation,  that  the 
greatest  command  of  worldly  happiness 
was  attainable  by  one  who,  beginning  low 
on  the  social  ladder,  should  mount  gradu- 
ally and  regularly  to  the  top.  It  has  been 
invidiously  objected  that  tnis  sounds  very 
like  the  career  of  a  successful  tufl-hunter. 
But  Rogers  insisted  that  every  step  in  the 
ascent  should  be  won  honorably,  and  the 
sustained  gratification  was  to  arbe  from 
recognized  merit,  and  would  be  poisoned 
by  the  smallest  admixture  of  conscious  un- 
worthiness.  Fortunately,  he  has  himself 
explained  and  amplified  Ids  theory,  in  one 
of  the  most  striking  passages  in  his 
"  Italy  " : 

"  All,  wherever  in  the  scale, 
Have — be  they  high  or  low,  or  rich  or  poor, 
Inherit  they  a  sheep-hook  or  a  sceptre — 
Much  to  be  grateful  for ;  but  most  has  he, 
Bom  in  that  middle  sphere,  that  temperate  zone. 
Where  Knowledge  lights  his  lamp. . . . 
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What  men  most  covet, — wealth,  distinction, 
power, 
Are  baubles  nothing  worth,  that  only  servo 
To  rouse  us  up,  as  children  in  the  schools 
Arc  roused  up  to  exertion.     The  retnard 
Is  ill  the  race  we  ruv^  not  in  the  prize  ; 
And  they,  the  few,  that  have  it  ere  they  earn  it. 
Having,  by  favor  or  inheritance, 
JThese  dangerous  gifts  placed  in  their  idle  hands. 
And  all  that  should  await  on  worth  well-tried. 
All  in  the  glorious  days  of  old  reserved 
For  manhood  most  mature  or  reverend  age. 
Know  not,  nor  ever  can,  the  generous  pride 
That  glows  in  him  who  on  himself  relies. 
Entering  the  lists  of  life.'* 

Thirsting  for  distinction,  he  hurried  into 
the  lists  without  adequate  preparation,  and 
with  ill-fitting  and  borrowed  arms.  Man 
is  little  less  an  imitative  creature  than  the 
monkey  or  the  mocking-bird.  He  instinct- 
ively coi)ies  the  model  that  caprice  or  acci- 
dent has  made  popular;  and  indiscriminately 
adoi)ts,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  vice  or 
virtue,  the  folly  or  wisdom,  the  style  of  dress 
or  the  style  of  writing,  that  is  in  vogue. 
When  Rogers  started  as  an  author,  he 
was  not  exempt  from  this  almost  imiver- 
sal  weakness ;  and,  to  explain  his  poetical 
development,  we  must  cast  a  retrospect- 
ive glance  on  the  poetical  productions 
and  literary  tendencies  of  the  generation 
in  which  he  was  trained  up. 

The  period  in  question  was  the  Augustan 
age  of  historians  and  novelists:  for  within 
it  flourished,  in  fulness  of  reputation, 
Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon,  Fielding,  Smol- 
lett, Richardson,  and  Goldsmith.  The 
rich  mine  opened  by.  the  essayists  begin- 
ning with  the  Tattler  and  the  Sjyectator^ 
had  been  worked  out,  and  was  virtually 
abandoned  after  the  termination  of  the 
Idkr  in  1757;  whilst  a  cold  shade  was 
flung  over  poetry  by  the  name  and 
memory  of  Poi)e.  No  school  has  practi- 
cally proved  more  depressing  to  originality 
in  its  followers  than  his, — despite  (perhaps 
by  reason)  of  his  own  exquisite  fancy,  and 
notwithstanding  the  encouragement  to  er- 
ratic courses  held  out  to  them  in  the  fami- 
liar couplet : 

"  From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  arf 

Nor  have  many  schools  retained  their 
influence  longer;  for  Crabbe  was  wittily 
described  as  "Pope  in  worsted  stockings ;" 
and  the  spell  was  not  completely  broken 
until  the  19th  century,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  inspired  the  taste  for  metrical  tales 


of  passion  and  adventure :  an  exploit,  the 
honor  of  which  has  been  claimed  for 
"  Christabel "  by  Coleridge,  who  borrow- 
ed the  suggestion  from  Goethe.  Collins 
and  Gray,  emboldened  by  "Alexander's 
Feast,"  and  the  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
produced  some  fine  lyrical  pieces,  as  the 
"  Ode  to  the  Passions  "  and  "  The  Bard  ;" 
but  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  bard  of  Twickenham,  Eng- 
lish poetry  ran  almost  exclusively  in  the 
didactic,  descriptive,  or  elegiac  hne,  with 
an  occasional  digression  into  satire.  Rog- 
ers's avowed  favorites  were  Gray  and  Gold- 
smith ;  and  his  ])reference  has  been  justi- 
fied by  posterity.  "  I  used,"  he  said,  "  to 
take  a  pocket  -edition  of  Gray's  Poems 
with  me  every  morning  during  my  walks 
to  my  father's  banking-house,  where  I  was 
a  clerk,  and  read  them  by  the  way.  I  can 
repeat  them  all."  On  another  occasion  he 
exclaimed :  "What  pleasure  I  felt  on  being 
told  that  Este  (Parson  Este)  had  said  of 
me,  'A  child  of  Goldsmith,  sir.'  "  This 
must  have  been  after  the  publication  of  the 
"Pleasures  of  Memory;"  for  it  is  curious 
that  Rogers,  having  first  tried  his  strength 
in  prose,  began  his  poetical  career  by 
takmg  for  his  prototype  the  one  of  these 
two  (Gray  and  Goldsmith)  whose  genius 
was  least  in  hannony  with  his  own,  and, 
by  imbuing  himself  with  the  spirit  of 
what  must  have  been  to  him  the  least 
congenial  of  Gray's  productions. 

The,  to  all  agreeable,  to  many  intoxica- 
ing,  sensation  of  iirst  seeing  oneself  in  prints 
wjis  exi)erienced  by  Rogers  ui  1781,  when 
he  contributed  eight  numbei*s,  undeiMhe 
title  of  The  Scribbler,  to  "  llie  Ge?U!enian's 
Magazine^'''* — the  same  which,  under  the 
editorship  of  Sylvanus  Urban  (Cave),  was 
the  repository  of  the  earliest  eflforts  of 
Johnston  in  the  same  walk.  "He  told 
me,"  says  IJoswell,  "  that  when  he  first  saw 
St.  John's  Gate,  the  place  where  that  de- 
servedly popular  miscellany  was  originally 
printed,  he  beheld  it  with  reverence." 
Probably  it  was  Johnsonian  influence  that 
gave  their  peculiar  fonn  to  Rogers's  finfc 
attem})ts  at  authorship ;  for  the  great  lexi- 
cograi)her  was  amongst  the  idols  of  his 
youth.  "My  friend  31  alt  by  and  V*  •»• 
used  to  relate,  "had  a  strong  desire  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  we  determined  to  call 
upon  him  and  introduce  ourselves.  We 
accordingly  proceeded  to  his  house  in  Bdt 
Court ;  and  I  had  my  hand  on  the  knock- 
er, when  our  courage  fiiiled  us,  and  we  re* 
treated.    Many  years  afterwards  I  men- 
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tioned  this  circumstance  to  Boswell,  who 
said,  *  What  a  pity  yon  did  not  go  boldly 
in !  he  would  have  received  you  with  all 
kindness. 

Rogers  commonly  followed  up  this  anec- 
dote with  another  of  the  advice  he  gave, 
instead  of  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
young  friend  who  was  going  to  Bimiing- 
ham,  and  had  a  similar  desire  to  see  Dr. 
Parr.  The  advice  was  to  be  collected 
from  the  result.  "Well,  what  did  you 
do  ?"  was  the  first  question  of  the  travel- 
ler on  his  return.  "  Exactly  as  you  told 
me.  I  knocked  boldly  at  the  door,  and 
asked  for  Dr.  Parr.  I  was  shown  into  a 
parlor  on  the  groinid  floor  by  a  servant- 
maid.  When  the  doctor  api)eared,  I  look- 
ed steadily  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  '  Dr.  Parr,  I  have  taken  an  inexcusa- 
ble liberty,  and  I  cannot  comi)lain  if  you 
order  me  to  be  kicked  out  of  vour  house. 
On  seeing  your  name  upon  the  door,  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  pass  the 
house  of  the  greatest  man  in  Europe  with- 
out seeing  him.  I  knocked,  was  admitted, 
and  here  I  am!'  The  docter  seized  me 
by  both  hands  in  a  kind  of  transport  of 
welcome,  fairly  danced  me  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  ended  by  keeping  me  to 
dinner  on  a  roast  shoulder  of  mutton." 

Rogers's  admiration  of  Johnson  never  ex- 
tended to  his  style,  and  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  "  The  Scribbler  "  are  the 
correctness  and  ease  of  the  language.  The 
author  of  the  "  Table  Talk  "  has  reprinted 
one  of  the  worst  numbers  by  way  of  speci- 
men. AH  are  commonplace  enough  in 
point  of  thought  and  conception,  nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  specity  the  very 
"Ramblers"  or  "Idlers"  which  the  writer 
had  in  his  mind's  eye  whilst  composing 
them ;  but  the  one  on  "  Fashion  "  is  writ- 
ten with  a  freedom  and  rythmical  flow 
which  are  rarely  found  in  essayists  of  eigh- 
teen: 

"Whether  she  (Fashion)  heightened  with  a 
pencil  the  Termilion  of  her  cheek,  or  clothed 
her  limbs  with  a  tight  or  flowing  vest;  whether 
she  collected  her  ringlets  in  a  knot,  or  suffered 
them  to  hang  negligently  on  her  shoulders ; 
whether  she  shook  the  dice,  waked  the  lyre,  or 
fiUed  the  sparkling  glass — she  was  imitated  by 
her  votaries,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  obse- 
quiousness and  reverence.  All  insisted  on  pre- 
senting their  offerings :  either  tlieir  health, 
their  fortunes,  or  their  integrity.  Though  num- 
bers incessantly  disappeared,  the  assembly,  re- 
ceiving continual  supplies,  preserved  its  gran- 
deur and  its  brilliancy.  At  the  entrance  I  ob- 
served Vanity,  fantastically  crowned  with  flowers 


and  feathers,  to  whom  the  flckle  deity  commit- 
ted the  initiation  of  her  votaries.  These  having 
fluttered  as  gailv  as  their  predecessors,  in  a  few 
moments  vanished,  and  were  succ<K)ded  by 
others.  All  who  rejected  the  solicitations  of 
Vanity,  were  compelled  to  enter  by  Ridicule, 
whoso  shafts  were  universally  dreaded.  Even 
Literature,  Science,  and  Philosophy  were  obliged 
to  comply.  Those  only  escaped  who  were  con- 
cealed beneath  the  veil  of  Obscurity.  As  I 
gazed  on  this  glittering  scene,  having  declined 
the  invitation  of  Vanity,  Ridicule  shot  an  arrow 
from  her  bow,  which  pierced  my  heart :  I  faint- 
ed, and  in  the  violence  of  my  agitation  awaked.' ' 

To  judge  from  the  type  in  which  they 
were  printed,  and  the  places  assigned  to 
them  in  the  columns  of  Mr.  Sylvanus 
Urban,  that  practiced  judge  of  literary 
merit  appears  to  have  attached  no  great 
value  to  the  lucubrations  of  "  The  Scrib- 
bler," and  they  were  discontinued  after 
September,  1781.  The  author  of  the 
"  Table  Talk  "  states  that  he  was  present 
w^hen  Mr.  Rogers  tore  to  pieces,  and  threw 
into  the  fire,  a  manuscript  operatic  drama, 
the  "Vintage  of  Burgimdy,"  which  he 
had  written  early  in  life.  "  He  told  me  he 
offered  it  to  a  manager,  who  said,  '  I  will 
bring  it  on  the  stage  if  you  are  determined 
to  have  it  acted,  but  it  ^vill  certainly  be 
damned.' "  Unless  this  drama  was  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  between  1781  and 
1786,  we  must  conclude  that  this  interval 
was  employed  in  preparing  for  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  as  a  poet,  which  was  not  un- 
likely, considering  the  amount  of  limce 
labor  et  mora  that  he  was  wont  to  devote 
to  his  compositions.  The  "  Ode  to  Super- 
stition, with  some  other  Poems,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1786.  It  was  an  eighteen-penny 
quarto  of  twenty-six  pages,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  when  the  eye  was 
relieved  by  "rivulets  of  text  running 
through  meadows  of  margin."  lie  is  re- 
ported as  saying :  "  I  wrote  it  whilst  in 
my  teens,  and  afterwards  touched  it  up.  I 
paid  down  to  the  publisher  £30  to  insure 
him  from  being  a  loser  by  it.  At  the  end 
of  four  years,  I  found  that  he  had  sold 
about  twenty  copies.  However,  I  was 
consoled  by  reading  in  a  critique  on  the 
Ode  that  I  was  '  an  able  writer,'  or  some 
such  expression." 

Whoever  lived  much  with  him  will  re- 
member, that  any  reference  to  the  "  Ode," 
was  the  inevitable  prelude  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  volume  containing  the  critique, 
—  the  ^''Monthly  Jieriew,^^  December, 
1786.  It  began  thus:  "In  these  pieces 
we  perceive  the  hand  of  an  able  master. 
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The  *Ode  to  Superstition*  is  written  with 
uncommon  boldness  of  language  and 
strength  of  diction.  The  author  has  col- 
lected some  of  the  most  striking  historical 
facts,  to  illustrate  the  tyranny  of  the  de- 
mon he  addresses,  and  has  exhibited  them 
with  the  fire  and  energy  proper  to  lyric 
poetry.  The  following  stanzas  are  partic- 
ularly excellent."  The  reviewer  then 
quotes  without  remarking  the  resemblance, 
tne  very  stanzas  or  strophes  which  are 
most  palpably  imitated  from  Gray's  Bard 
Dryden's  magnificent  IjTical  burst  was 
also  copied  in  parts,  and  the  result  recalls 
the  fable  of  the  ambitious  frog,  or  reminds 
us  of  "all  the  contortions  of  the  Sybil 
without  one  particle  of  her  inspiration." 
Almost  the  only  lines  which  do  not  creak, 
groan,  and  tremble  with  the  strain,  or 
which  bear  token  of  his  subse(juently  ma- 
tured preference  for  simple  univerted  lan- 
guage, are  the  following : 

"  Hark  ?  who  mounts  the  sacred  pyre, 
Blooming  in  her  bridal  vest : 
She  hurls  the  torch  I  she  fans  the  fire ! 
To  die  is  to  be  blest. 
She  clasps  her  lord  to  part  no  more, 
And  sighing,  sinks  I  but  sinks  to  soar." 


(t 


Thou  spak'st,  and  lo !  a  new  creation  glowed. 

Each  unhewn  mass  of  living  stone 

AVas  clad  in  horrors,  not  its  own, 

And  at  its  base  the  trembling  nations  bowed. 

Giant  Error,  darkly  grand. 

Grasped  the  globe  with  iron  hand.^' 


The  wonder  is,  that  whilst  imitating 
Gray,  Rogers  was  not  irresistibly  and  ex- 
clusively attracted  by  the  "  Elegy."  One 
would  have  thought  that  Rogers,  of  all 
others,  would  have  been  fascinated  by  the 
exquisite  finish  and  sober  grace  of  that  in- 
comparable performance.  But  it  was 
easier  to  mimic  the  clamor  of  the  dithy- 
rambic  ode  than  to  catch  the  pathos  and 
simplicity  of  the  "  Elegy  "  or  the  "  Ode  to 
Eton  College." 

Mr.  Rogers's  compositions  down  to  this 
time,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  leave  the 
impression  that  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  write  without  having  anything  to  write 
about.  He  had  sharpened  and  polished 
his  tools,  and  had  acquired  no  slight  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  them,  but  materials 
were  altogether  wanting.  He  had  laid  up 
no  stock  of  thought,  sentiment,  or  obser- 
vation worthy  of  being  worked  uj)  or 
moulded  into  form;  and  his  attempts  to 
compensate  for  this  deficiency  by  artificial 


fire,  borrowed  movements,  and  forced  en- 
thusiasm, proved  about  as  successful  as 
those  of  the  German  baron  who  jumped 
over  the  chaii-s  and  tables  to  acquire  vi- 
vacity. Rogers,  however,  was  not  to  be 
dispirited  by  failure.  He  at  length  hit 
upon  the  right  vem,  and  from  the  moment 
he  discovered  that  he  was  destined  to  excel 
by  grace,  elegance,  subdued  sentiment,  and 
chastened  fancy — ^not  by  fervid  passion, 
lofty  imagination,  or  deep  feeling — his 
poetic  fortune  was  made. 

During  the  six  years  that  elapsed  before 
he  again  ventured  into  print,  he  visite  d 
Paris  and  Edinburgh,  conversed  with  some 
who  were  acting  as  well  as  with  those 
who  were  writing  history,  and  indefinitely 
extended  his  knowledge  of  books,  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  of  social  systems,  and  of 
mankind.  The  first  fruits  were  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  published  with 
the  name  of  the  author  in  1792. 

The  epoch  was  fortunately  hit  upon  or 
judiciously  chosen.  The  old  school  was 
wearing  out,  and  the  new  had  not  com- 
menced. The  poem  struck  into  the  hap- 
py medium  between  the  precise  and  con- 
ventional style,  and  the  free  and  natural 
one.  The  only  competitor  formidable 
from  newly  acquired  popularity,  was  Cow- 
per.  Crabbe's  fiime  was  then  limited: 
Darwin  never  had  much :  and  Bums,  in- 
comparably the  greatest  poetic  genius  of 
his  generation  (1 759-1 790),  was  not  appre- 
ciated in  England  in  his  life-time,  or  some- 
tliing  better  than  an  exciseman's 'place 
woidd  have  been  bestowed  upon  him. 
We  are  therefore  not  surprised  at  the  im- 
mediate success  of  Rogers's  second  and 
better  calculated  experiment  on  the  pubUo 
taste.  Yet  with  undeniable  merits  of  a 
higher  order,  it  had  little  of  the  genuine 
hispiration  of  original  genius.  Tlie  strong- 
est proof  of  its  deficiency  in  this  respect  u 
that,  although  it  has  long  taken  its  place 
as  an  Englisli  classic,  none  of  its  mellifiu- 
ous  verses  or  polished  images  are  freshly 
remembered,  like  "The  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before,"  of  Campbell ;  or 
the  "  Oh  !  woman  in  our  hours  of  ease^** 
of  Scott ;  or  the  "  O,  ever  thus  from  child* 
hood's  hour,"  of  Moore ;  or  the  **  He 
who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead,"  of  By- 
ron ;  or  the  "  Creature  not  too  bright  « 
good,"  of  Wordsworth.  Any  zealous  ad- 
mirer of  these  writers  will  be  ready  at 
any  moment  to  justify  his  or  her  admira- 
tion, by  quoting  passage  after  passage. 
Where  is  the  zealous  admirer  of  Rogers's 
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poetry,  who  feels  qualified  without  ade- 
quate preparation,  to  recite  six  consecu- 
tive lines  from  the  "  Pleasures  of  Mem- 
ory ?"  Yet  the  most  cursory  reader  will 
light  upon  many  passages  of  great  elegance 
of  expression,  impaired  by  unmeaning  an- 
tithesis and  incessant  alliteration,  and  sel- 
dom relieved  by  originality  of  thought  or 
novelty  of  metaphor.  The  commence- 
ment, and  indeed  almost  everything  rural 
or  pastoral  in  the  poem,  is  too  redolent 
of  Goldsmith ;  and  m  minute  description 
Rogers  provokes  compromising  compari- 
sons with  Crabbe  ;  but  he  has  never  been 
excelled  in  the  art  of  blending  fency  and 
feeling  with  historic  inddent  and  philoso- 
phical reflection,  as  in  the  passage  begin- 
mg: 


u 


So  Scotia's  Queen,  as  slowly  dawned  the  day, 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away." 


The  next  line  is  spoiled  by  an  inver- 
sion, and  we  pass  on  to  — 

"  Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire, 
As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of 

youth, 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  truth. 
Hence  homefelt  pleasure  prompts  the  Patriot's 

sigh, 
This  makes  him  wish  to  Utc  and  dare  to  die. 

He  He  4t  4:  He  4t 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart : 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart ; 
Atrial  forms,  in  Tempers  classic  vale. 
Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  the 

gale. 
In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love  and  Laura  dwell, 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  celL" 

The  fondness  for  alliteration  displayed 
in  this  poem  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  critics ;  and  Rogers  used  to  say  that 
a  proposed  emendation  in  the  second  of 
the  following  lines,  which  form  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  part,  was  the 
best  suggestion  he  ever  received  from  a 
reviewer : 


it 


Sweet  Memory,  wafted  by  the  gentle  gale, 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  sail" 


The  critic's  suggestion  was  that  to  com- 
plete the  alliteration,  the  line  should  stand 
thus: 

"  Oft  up  the  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  tail." 

The  "  Pleasures  of  Memory"  ends  thus : 


'*  Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treasures  shine ; 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway; 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone. 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope^s  summer  yisions  die : 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fiiiry  frostwork  melts  away  I 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  gra^  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her 

flight. 
Pour  round  her  pa4;h  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of 

rest. 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are 

blest." 

These  are  the  lines  which  Mackintosh, 
thereby  giving  the  measure  of  his  own  po- 
etic feeling,  used  to  say  were  equal  to  the 
closing  lines  of  the  "  Dunciad."  This  was 
like  saying  that  Virgil's  apostrophe  to 
Marcellus  is  equal  to  Homer's  battle  of 
the  gods,  the  style  being  essentially  dis- 
tinct; and  the  gdIj  real  question  is, 
whether  any  given  degree  of  grace  or 
sentiment  can  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  corresponding  degree  of  grandeur  or 
sublimity.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that,  if  it  were  necessary  to  challenge  a 
comparison  with  Pope,  we  should  not 
rather  rely  on  one  of  the  passages  i  in 
which  Rogers,  by  dint  of  finely-shaded 
language  and  felicitous  illustration,  invests 
the  description  of  a  familiar  phenomenon 
in  mental  philosophy  with  the  most  se- 
ductive charms  of  sensibility  and  poetry. 
For  example : 

"  Ah  I  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind, 
By  truth  illumined,  and  by  taste  refined? 
When  age  has  quenched  the  eye,  and  closed 

the  ear,  ; 

Still  nerved  for  action  in  her  natiTc  sphere, 
Oft  will  she  rise — with  searching  glance  pur- 
sue 
Some  long-loved  image  vanished  from  her 

view; 
Dart  thro'  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past, 
O'er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cast ; 
With  giant  grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night, 
And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light. 
So  thro'  the  grove  the  impatient  mother  flies. 
Each  sunless  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries ; 
Till  the  thin  leaves  the  truant  boy  disclose. 
Long  on  the  wood-moss  stretched  in  sweet 
repose." 

Why  verses  like  these  should  have  fail- 
ed to  lay  fast  and  durable  hold  on  the 
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public  imagination,  is  a  problem  well 
worthy  of  critical  examination.  Tlie  most 
plausible  solution  is  suggested  by  their 
want  of  simplicity  and  spontaneity.  Their 
linked  sweetness  is  too  long  and  elabor- 
ately drawn  out  for  such  a  -purpose  ;  and 
the  very  symmetry  and  artistic  finish  of  a 
production  may  militate  against  its  gene- 
ral popularity.  When  Campbell  com- 
plained to  James  Smith  of  not  having 
been  included  in  the  "  Rejected  Address- 
es," he  was  politely  assured  that  to  paro- 
dy his  poetry  was  as  impossible  as  to  cari- 
cature his  handsome  and  regular  features. 
"  I  should  like  to  be  amongst  them  for  all 
that,"  was  his  remark;  and  he  was  right, 
if  he  valued  notoriety  as  well  as  solid 
fame ;  for  what  cannot  be  parodied  will 
not  be  so  often  quoted,  nor  so  ii-eshly  re- 
membered. In  the  prelacc  to  the  annota- 
ted edition  of  the  "Rejected  Addresses," 
Rogers  and  Campbell  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  their  common  exclusion 
is  justified  on  the  same  complimentary 
principle.  To  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memo- 
ry," in  addition  to  the  invaluable  service 
which  it  rendered  literature  by  its  purity 
of  language  and  chasteness  of  tone,  which 
immediately  became  the  objects  of  im- 
proving imitation  and  elevating  rivalry, 
must  be  assigned  the  honor  of  having  sug- 
gested "The  Pleasures  of  Hope." 

Rather  more  than  another  lustrum  was 
to  elapse  before  Rogers  had  hived  up 
enough  for  another  publication.  His 
"  Epistle  to  a  Fnend,  with  other  Poems," 
appeared  in  1798.  The  "Epistle"  is  a 
vehicle  for  conveying,  after  the  manner  of 
Horace  and  (in  parts)  of  Pope,  the  writ- 
er's notions  of  social  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, as  dependent  upon,  or  influenced  by, 
the  choice  of  residence,  furniture,  books, 
pictures,  and  companions — subjects  on  all 
of  which  he  was  admirably  qualified  to 
speak.  His  precepts  are  delivered  in  a 
series  of  graceful  couplets,  and  enforced 
by  authorities  collected  in  the  notes.  Of 
course,  he  is  all  for  modesty,  simplicity, 
and  retirement — what  poet  or  poetaster  is 
not — with  about  the  same  amount  of  prac- 
tical earnestness  as  Grattan,  when  he  de- 
clared he  could  be  content  in  a  small  neat 
house,  with  cold  meat,  bread  and  beer, 
andjylenty  of  claret ;  or  as  a  couple  from 
May  Fair,  who,  when  they  talk  of  love  in 
a  cottage,  are  dreaming  of  a  cottage  like 
the  dairy-house  at  Taymouth  or  Cashio- 
bury.  All  Rogers  wanted  was  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  every  pleasure  or  luxury  he  real- 


ly cared  about ;  and  as  he  did  not  care 
ahout  a  numerous  establishment  or  a  large 
house,  the  model  villa  to  which  he  invites 
his  friend  is  of  restricted  dimensions : 

"  Here  no  state  chamhers  in  long  lines  unfold, 
Bright  with  broad  mirrors,  rough  with  fretted 

gold: 
Yet  modest  ornament  with  use  combined, 
Attracts  the  eye  to  exercise  the  mind. 
Smnll  change  of  scene,  small  space  his  home 

r eg  vires, 
Who  leads  a  life  of  satisfied  desires.^^ 

This  strikes  us  to  be  what  Partridge 
would  call  a  non  sequitur.  Like  the  Pres- 
byterian divme  who,  after  praying  that  aU 
the  lady  of  the  manor's  desires  might  be 
gratified,  judiciously  added,  "provided 
they  be  virtuous" — ^Rogers  should  have 
added  "  provided  they  be  limited."  The 
spendthrift  who  complained  there  was  no 
hving  in  England  like  a  gentleman  under 
forty  thousand  a  year,  would  not  have 
led  a  life  of  satisfied  desires,  with  small 
change  of  scene,  or  small  space  to  disport 
in. 

Nothing  in  their  way  can  be  better  than 
the  fourteen  lines  in  which  the  poet  in- 
culcates the  wise  doctrine,  that  engravings 
and  copies  from  the  best  pictures  and  sta- 
tues are  far  preferable  to  mediocre  or  se- 
cond-rate originals.  The  ornaments  of  the 
rustic  bath,  also,  are  ha])pily  touched  oHi 
and  the  "  Description  of  Winter"  is  mark- 
ed by  the  same  delicate  fancy  which  is 
displayed  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock"  on  a 
different  class  of  phenomena : 

"  When  Christmas  revels  in  a  world  of  snow, 
And  bids  her  berries  blush,  her  carols  flow: 
His  spangling  shower  when  Frost  the  wizard 

flings, 
Or,  bom  in  ether  blue,  on  viewless  wings, 
O'er  the  wJiife  pane  Ms  silvery  foila^e  tDeatei^ 
And  gems  with  icicles  the  sheltering  eaves— 
Thy  muffled  friend  his  nectarine  wall  pur- 


sues"— 


Tliere  is  no  disputing  the  eye  for  nature 
which  fixed  and  carried  off  the  image  of 
the  silvery  foliage  woven  on  the  white 
pane.  At  one  of  his  Sunday  breakfiistfl) 
he  had  quoted  with  decided  commendation 
Leigh  Hunt's  couplet  on  a  fountain  (in 
"  Rimmi")  —  also  selected  by  Byron  as 
one  of  the  most  poetical  descriptions  of  a 
natural  object  he  was  acquainted  with: 

"  Clear  and  compact,  till  at  its  height  o'er  run 
It  shakes  its  loos'ning  silver  in  the  sun." 
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**  I  give  my  vote  (said  one  of  the  guests) 
for 

•*0*er  the   white   pane  its  silvery    foliage 
weaves  " — 

And  Rogers  looked  for  a  moment  as  if 
he  were  about  to  reenact  Parr's  reception 
of  the  flattering  visitor  at  Birmingham. 

Fourteen  years  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  the  "Epistle  to  a  Friend," 
and  *'  Columbus,"  which  formed  part  of 
a  new  edition  of  his  poems  in  1812,  and 
was  followed  by  "Jacqueline"  in  1814. 
We  look  upon  both  these  productions  as 
mistakes,  especially  the  first,  which  is  a 
kind  of  fragmentary  epic,  and  deals  with 
topics  requiring  the  highest  order  of  imag- 
ination to  invest  them  wdth  fitting  gran- 
deur and  interest.  When  chasms  are  left 
in  the  narrative,  and  an  author  only  pro- 
fesses to  open  glimpses  into  the  past  or 
the  future,  he  can  claim  no  allowance  for 
Homeric  slumbers — for  t  amen  ess  of  dic- 
tion, or  for  extravagance  of  invention. 
Each  detached  scene  or  picture  should  be 
complete  in  its  way,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  detached.  Rogers,  however, 
has  done  little  more  than  versify,  wdth  less 
than  his  usual  attention  to  metre  and 
rhythm,  the  well-known  events  in  the 
lives  and  adventures  of  Columbus  and  his 
companions,  interspersed  with  imitations 
of  Dante,  Virgil,  and  Euripides.  His  ma- 
chinery is  an  wwhappy  medium  between 
Pope's  and  Milton's ;  and  when  he  made 
an  American  deity,  or  angel  of  darkness, 
bight  Merion,  rise  "  in  pomp  of  plumage," 
in  the  shape  of  a  condor,  to  descend  and 
"couch  on  Roland's  ample  breast"  in  the 
shape  of  a  vampire,  he  delivered  himself, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of 
the  scomer.  How  he  could  have  read  over 
the  following  passage  of"  The  Argument," 
without  becoming  aware  of  his  danger, 
would  be  a  mystery  to  us  were  we  less 
fiimiliar  with  the  weakness  of  authors  when 
their  offspring  is  concerned  : 

*'  Alarm  and  despondence  on  board.  He  (Co- 
lumbus) resigns  himself  to  the  care  of  Heaven, 
and  proceeds  on  his  voyage.  Meanwhile  the 
deities  of  America  assemble  in  council,  and  one 
of  the  Genii,  the  gods  of  the  islanders,  announces 
his  approach.  *  In  vain,*  said  he  *  have  we  guard- 
ed the  Atlantic  for  ages.  A  mortal  has  baffled 
our  power;  nor  will  our  votaries  arm  against 
him.  Yours  are  a  sterner  race.  Hence,  and 
while  we  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  do  you 
array  the  nations  around  your  altars,  and  pre- 
pare for  an  exterminating  war,*    They  disperse 
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while  he  is  yet  ^eahing^  and,  in  the  shape  of  a 
condor,  he  directs  his  flight  to  the  fleet  His 
journey  described.    He  arrives  there." 

We  wish  we  could  add  that  the  con- 
ception is  redeemed  or  exalted  by  the 
execution ;  but  the  perusal  of  the  poem 
is  rendered  positively  disagreeable  by  the 
breaks,  the  obscurity,  and  the  constant 
straining  after  effect.  The  most  success- 
ful contrivance  is  the  use  made  of  the 
trade-winds ;  the  water-spouts  of  the  New 
World,  also,  are  felicitously  introduced : 

"  And  see  the  heavens  bow  down,  the  waters 

rise, 
And,  rising,  shoot  in  columns  to  the  skies. 
That  stand,  and  still  when  they  proceed,  re- 
tire, 
As  in  the  desert  burned  the  sacred  fire. 
Moving  in  silent  majesty, — till  Night 
Descends  and  shuts  Uie  vision  from    their 
sight" 

The  scomer  speedily  came  forth  in  the 
guise  of  a  candid  friend.  The  late  Lord 
Dudley  (then  Mr.  Ward)  reviewed  "Col- 
umbus" m  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  in  a 
tone  of  calculated  depreciation,  made  more 
incisive  by  the  affectation  of  respect.  The 
poet's  feelings  may  be  fancied  when  he 
read  the  polished  quiz  upon  his  deities  and 
his  condor,  and  was  asked,  "What  but 
extreme  haste  and  carelessness  could  have 
occasioned  the  author  of  the  '  Pleasures  of 
Memory'  to  mistake  for  verse  such  a  line 
as : 


**  *  There  silent  sat  many  an  unbidden  guest 


» >» 


This  Ime  will  not  be  found  in  the  later 
editions,  but  the  two  following  are  in  the 
last : 

"  And  midway  on  their  passage  to  eternity." 

(Canto  1.) 
"  That  world  a  prison-house,  full  of  sights  of 
woe."  (Canto  12.) 

Nor  would  Rogers  have  shown  much 
indulgence  for  couplets  like  these  by  an- 
other : 

*'  Right  through  the  midst,  when  fetlock  deep 

in  gore, 
The  great  Gonzalvo  battled  with  the  Moor." 

♦  >((  1(1  >(i  id 

"  He    said,  he  drew :    then    at    his    master's 

frown, 
Sullenly  shcathM,  plunging  the  weapon  down." 

The  first  of  these  might  lead  a  super- 
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ficial  or  ill-informed  reader  to  suppose  that 
the  great  Gonzalvo  was  a  Centaur ;  and 
tlie  second  is  much  like  saying : 

^'Swallowed   the   loaf^  gulping   each   morsel 
down." 

Ward  had  greatly  aggravated  his  of- 
fence by  communicating  with  his  intended 
victun  on  the  subject  of  the  criticism 
during  its  composition;  and  he  well 
merited  the  characteristic  retaliation 
which  it  provoked : 

"  Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say ;   but  I  deny 

it, 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by 
it." 

According  to  the  author  of  the  "  Table 
Talk,"  Rogers  confessed  to  having  writ- 
ten this  epigram,  "  with  a  little  assistance 
from  Richard  Sharp."  One  day,  he  adds, 
wiiile  Rogers  was  on  bad  terms  with 
Ward,  Lady  D.  said  to  him,  "  Have  you 
scon  Wanl  lately?"  "  W/uit  Ward?" 
"  Why,  our  Ward,  of  course."  "  Our 
Ward ! — ^^'ou  may  keep  him  all  to  your- 
self." 

Ward  w%as  not  a  man  to  be  behindhand 
in  this  kind  of  contest ;  and  his  adver- 
sary's cadaverous  complexion  afforded  as 
ample  miiterial  for  jocularity  as  his  owti 
alleged  want  of  heart.  Indeed,  Jack  Ban- 
nister remarked  that  more  good  things 
liad  been  said  and  written  on  Rogers's 
face  than  on  that  of  the  tjreatest  beautv. 
It  was  Ward  who  asked  him  why,  now 
that  lie  could  afford  it,  he  di<l  not  set  up 
his  hearse ;  and  it  was  the  same  sympa- 
thizing companion  who,  when  Rogers  re- 
peated the  couplet, 

*'  The  robin,  with  his  furtiye  glance, 
Comes  and  looks  at  me  askance," 

struck  hi  with,  "If  it  had  been  a  carion 
crow,  he  would  have  looked  you  full  in 
the  face." 

3[ackintosh  made  a  gallant  effort  in 
this  Review  (No.  43,  Xov.  1813)  to  neu- 
tralize the  corrosive  sublimate  of  Ward's 
article;  but  impartial  opinion  concurred 
in  the  main  with  the  less  favorable  judg- 
ment, and  even  the  Vision  (Canio  12), 
which  both  agreed  hi  praising,  is  not  free 
from  the  prevalent  faults  of  the  poem — 
obvious  effort,  abruptness,  and  obscur- 
ity. 

Matters  were  not  much  improved  by 
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the  publication,  two  years  later  (1814), 
of  "Jacquehne,"  in  the  same  volume 
^vith  "  Lara,"  which  suggested  the  notion 
of  an  innocent  maiden  choosing  a  high- 
bred rake  for  her  travelling  companion. 
If  she  preserved  her  virtue,  she  was 
tolerably  sure    to  lose  her    reputation; 

and 

"  Pretty  Miss  Jacqueline, 
With  her  nose  aquiline,'* 

afforded  fine  sport  to  the  wits  and  to  her 
noble  yoke-fellow  amongst  the  rest.  The 
"  Corsair"  had  already  got  his  Kaled,  a 
young  lady  who  did  not  stand  npon  trifles 
and  wore  small  clothes.  How  in  a  cor- 
rupt age,  could  Jacqueline  hope  to  ob- 
tain a  preference  by  dint  of  tne  gentle 
virtues,  even  though 

"  Her  voice,  whatever  she  said,  endumted ; 
Like  music,  to  the  heart  it  went 
And  her  dai'k  eyes, — ^how  eloquent ! 
Ask  what  they  would,  'twas  granted.'* 

Some  years  ago,  a  story  got  kaboat 
touching  an  application  from  an  Ameri- 
can lady  of  distinction  for  a  ball-ticket  for 
a  female  friend  who  was  staying  with  her. 
The  ro^juest  was  politely  declined,  and 
the  applicant  wrote  to  express  her  Bur- 
prise  at  the  slight  put  upon  a  young 
lady  "  who,  in  her  own  country,  was  more 
m  the  habit  of  granting  favors  than  of 
asking  thom."  "She  must  be  like  my 
Jacqueline,"  said  Rogers,  when  he  heara 
the  story ;  "  for  Byron  would  always  have 
it  that  the  Ime — 

*^  ^  Ask  what  tJiey  would,  'twas  granted.' 

did  not  necessarily  refer  to  her  eyes." 

Wo  had  some  hopes  of  Jacqaeline, 
when  she  left  her  ]>aternal  abode  at  mid- 
night, "  a  guilty  thing  and  full  of  fears," 
or  she  might  have  made  a  sensation  by 
getting  drowned,  like  Lord  Ullin's  dangb- 
ter,  when 

"  One  lovely  arm  was  stretched  for  aid, 
And  one  was  round  her  lover." 

But  when,  after  so  much  preliminary 

weeping  and  melancholy,  it  tarns  oat 

that  her  departure  was  poitr  le  ban  motif, 

and  that  D'Arcay's  intentions  were  aB 

I  along  honorable :  when  she  returns  safe 

'j  and   sound,  in    i)er8on    and   reputatioDi 

\  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a  young  husbandi 

;  to  ask  and  obtain  an  aged  father's  Wsatr 
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-readers,  with  palates  vitiated  bj  common  character  of  the  subject,  and  the 

stimulating  fooa,  might  be  excused  widely    different  style    of  versitication, 

xclaiming  Uke   Sheridan  when  the  completely  repel  all  suspicion  of  plagiar- 

Qt    tlirew   down    the    platewarmer  ism. 

nt  damage  to  its  contents :  "  Why,  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  rapid 

it)  sir,  have  you  made  all  that  noise  introductory  sketch  of  the  four  eix)ch8 — 

>thing  ?"  the  birth,  the  coming  of  age,  the  marriage, 

gers  was,  but  we  really  think  had  and  the  death  of  the  proprietor  of  the 

eat  cause  or  right  to  be,  very  angry  old  manor-house ;  for  example : 
i  brief  notice  taken  of  this  poem  in 

leorge  Ellis's  review  of  the  "  Cor-  "  And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ; 

and  "  Lara"  (in  the  "  Quarterly  lie-  Soon  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees, 

•'  voL  ii.  p.  428),  as  "  the  highly  re-  Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hymns  be  sung, 

but  somewhat  msipid,  pastoral  tale  ^^^^^^^^r    ifl^^^^^ 

T      , ,,     T    1    V>     ^^^'            _x  In  every  cottage  porch  with  garlands  green, 

acquelmc ' ''     Lady  Byron  is  report-  gtand  still  to  ^ze,  and,  gazing,  bless  Sie^ene. 

have  told  Rogers  m  1851,  at  Bngh-  while  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side, 

hat  her  liege  lord,  on  reading  Ellis's  Moves  in  her  virgin  veil,  tlie  gentle  bride." 
e  had    said,    "The    man's  a  fool. 

[ueline'  is  as  superior  to  'Lara,'  as  Spenser  hunself  never  pamted  with  words 

re  is  to  me."     We  might  susixict  a  niore  distmctly ;  though  when  the  Faery 

e  meamng  in  these  words,  as  in  Por-  Queen  was  read  aloud  to  an  old  lady  de- 

remark  that  "  Madoc  will  be  read  prived  of  sight,  she  remarked  that  it  was  as 

Homer  and  Virgil  are  forffotton."  {fa  succession  of  pictures  had  been  held  up 

iOTd  Byron  had  said  nearly  the  same  j^efore  her.    Admirably,  again,  is  indicated 

in  the  preface  to  tlie  joint  publicsr  that  instmctive  sense  of  immortality— that 

and  in  his  Diarv  of  Nov.  23,  1813,  vague  longing  for  something  better  than 

iflhed  by  Moore),  after  saying  that  the  evanescent  realities  of  life— by  which 

bt  is  undoubtedly  the  monarch  of  the  noblest  minds  are  stimulated  and  dis- 

issus,  and  the  most  English  of  bards,"  turbed  unceasmgly.     We  refer  the  reader 

mtiuues:    "I  should  place  Rogers  to  the  passage  beginning— 
in  the  living  list.     I  value  him  more 

)  last  of  the  best  school ;  Moore  and  "  Dq  what  he  will,  he  cannot  realize 

bell  both  third."     At  the  same  time  Half  he  conceives,  the  glorious  visk)n  flies, 

aid  hardly  have  helped  seeing  that  Go  where  he  may,  he  cannot  hope  to  find 

[jueline"  did  not  belong  to  the  best  The  truth,  the  beauty,  pictured  in  his  mind." 
I  (Pope's) ;  and  that  to  couple  this 

with  "Lara"  was  as  suicidical  or  The  expansion  and  effusion  of  heart,  with 

crificing  an  act  in  Rogers,  as  Byron  the  delicious  interchange  of  thought  and 

I  have  committed,  had  he  consented  feeling,  which  follow  the   acceptance  of 

int  his  "  Hints  from  Horace"  (which  the  lover  by  his  future  wife,  are  thus  de- 

aself  originally  preferred  to  "  Childe  scribed : 
d")  in  the  same  volume  with  "  Hu- 

life."  "  Then  come  those  full  confidings  of  the  past ; 

''  Human  Life,"  publislied  in  1819,  All  sunshine  now,  where  all  was  overcast. 

rs  was  himself  again.     In  it  and  by  Then  do  they  wander  till  the  day  is  gone, 

our  opinion,  his   genius,  if  not  hiL  Jt^^ '?  ^^  ""^.l^S^t^w  «?v^f  w  ^^^ 

.     1     1  ^T.         1    •     .•            •   .     -IT'  Covennsj  them  round,  how  sweet  her  accents 

reached  the  culmmatmg  point.   His  j^.^  j 

jt,  or  rather  range  of  subjects,  ex-  q  when  she  turns  and  speaks,  her  voice  is 

suited  him ;  and  in  this,  the  master-  far, 

of  his  matured  powers,  he  occasion-  Far  above  singing !  but  soon  nothing  stirs 

combines    the    worldly   wisdom   of  To  break  the  silence,  joy  like  his,  like  hers, 

3e,  the  glancing  philosophy  of  Pope,  l^^als  not  in  words.    And  now  the  shadows 

jndor  melancholy  of  Goldsmith,  and  xt      •   ^'     v         •       i  • i:«i,+ oi,^  «^«.a 

,            .             '^       1          ..        '  Now  m  the glimmenng:,  dymg hght she  grows 

er's  mastery  over  domestic   scenes  j^ess  and  leM  earthly !     As  departs  the  day, 

Sections,  with  an  elevation  and  com-  ^u  that  was  mortal  seems  to  melt  away, 

Dfiivene«s  of  view  which  have  been  Till,  like  a  gift  resumed  as  soon  as  given, 

',  if  ever,  attained  by  either  of  them.  She  fades  at  last  into  a  spirit  from  heaven." 
Lmilarity  in  parts  to  Schiller's  "  Song 

I  Bell"  is  certainly  striking ;  but  the  Schiller  takes  the  comparatively  prosiao 
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view  of  marriage,  as  the  death  of  sentiment, 
and  the  grave  of  romance.*  Rogers 
strikes  mto  a  more  original  and  (all  things 
considered)  perhaps  truer  vein.  At  least 
for  the  credit  of  poor  human  nature,  we 
will  hope  so.  He  bids  the  young  bride- 
groom to  regard  his  bride,  as  "a  guardian 
angel  o'er  his  life  presiding ;"  and  warns 
both  of  them  in  lines  that  deserve  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  over  every  hearth, 
that — 

"  The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell, 
Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  master's  spell ; 
And  feeling  hearts,  touch  them  but  rightly, 

pour 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before." 

As  we  proceed  from  love  and  marriage 
to  the  closing  scene,  the  death-bed,  our 
admiration  is  still,  with  few  pauses  or  in- 
terruptions on  the  ascending  scale  : 

"When  on  his  couch  he  sinks  at  last  to  rest. 
Those  by  his  counsel  saved,  his  power  re- 
dressed, 

*  3l(  He  He  « 

Come  and  stand  round — the  widow  and  her 
child, 

As  when  she  first  forgot  her  tears  and  smiled. 

They  who  watch  by  him  see  not,  but  he  sees, 

Sees  and  exults — Were  ever  dreams  like 
these  ? 

Those  who  watch  by  him,  hear  not ;  but  he 
hears, 

And  Earth  recedes,  and  Heaven  itself  ap- 
pears 1" 

The  four  concluding  Imcs  are  genuine 
poetry.  They  will  bear  any  test  or  cri- 
terion, and  will  fare  best  by  being  tried 
by  Wordsworth's — ^the  extent  to  which 
the  imagination  blends  itself  with  the 
scene  sui)posed  to  be*  passing,  and  realizes 
it  to  the  mind's  eve. 

Tiie  first  part  of  "Italy"  was  published 
anonymously  in  1822  ;  and  the  secret  must 
haye  been  tolerably  well  ke[)t  for  a  period, 
since  the  "Literary  Gazette"  confidently 
attributed  the  authorship  to  Southey. 
T\w.  poem  was  subsequently  completed  at 
intervals ;  and  in  its  finished  state,  offers 
a  rich  repast  to  the  scholar,  the  virtuoso, 
and  the  lettered  traveller.  No  one  would 
have  exclaimed  more  enthusiastically,  or 
with  less  call  for  factitious  warmth,  than 
Rogers  :  "  Far  from  me,  and  my  friends. 


*  "  Mit  dem  Gfirtcl,  mit  dem  Soliloier, 
Reiast  dcr  sclumo  Walm  entzwei," 

(Das  Lkd  von  der  Ghcke,) 


be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  condact 
us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any 
ground  which  lias  been  dignified  by  wis- 
dom, bravery  or  virtue ;"  and,  go  where 
he  would,  his  memory  was  stored  with 
every  description  of  image  or  incident,  that 
could  evoke  or  harmonize  with  the  genius 
of  the  place. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  see  and 
feel  in  Italy,  than  objects  or  impressions 
that  the  classic  student  can  alone,  or  best, 
appreciate.  She  has  been  three  times  the 
mistress  of  the  world — ^by  Arms,  by  Art, 
by  Faith ;  and  her  mediaeval  annals  teem 
with  the  genuine  romance  of  history. 
Venice,  Padua,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence, Rome,  Naples — each  of  these  names 
opens  a  separate  treasure-house  of  associa- 
tions ;  and  to  enjoy  and  fully  profit  by  his 
tour,  the  traveller  should  have  read  Guicci- 
ardini,  Giannone,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boecac 
cio,Vasari,  besides  Pliny,  Horace,  and  Vir- 
gil ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  trained  eye  for  the 
masterpieces  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  Rogers  had  enough  of  all 
for  an  accomplished  traveller,  and  perhaps 
more  than  enough  for  the  poet  who  was 
to  celebrate  what  he  saw.  His  mind  was 
obviously  overlaid  by  his  acquired  know- 
ledge :  his  invention  was  stilled  by  his 
memory:  when  he  wished  to  record  an 
impression,  he  involuntarily  reverted  to 
what  an  admii-ed  author  had  said  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  wo  strongly  suspect 
that  what  really  charms  so  many  cultivated 
readers  of  this  ])oem,  is  that  they  so  fre- 
quently find  their  fayorite  passages  repro- 
duced with  a  certain  air  of  novelty.  Thus 
the  fine  passage  beghming 

**  0  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art!" 

recalls  Filicaja's  famous  sonnet ;  and 
"  The  very  dust  we  tread,  stirs  as  with  life," 

comes  too  near 
"  Pause,  for  thy  tread  is  on  a  nation's  dust" 

His  reflections  on  entering  Rome  are 
tame  for  poetry,  and  will  not  bear  a  ooin- 
])arison  with  Alison's  (in  his  "Essay  on 
Taste"),  although  conveyed  in  the  humbler 
vehicle  of  ))rose.  Rogers  is  more  at  home 
in  the  Cam[)agna  of  Rome,  at  Venice,  on 
approaching  Genoa  from  the  sea,  or  on  the 
Alps,  in  ascending  and  descending  which 
he  is  inspired  with  what  strikes  us  as  the 
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finest  and  traest  of  his  descriptive  passa- 
ges. ' 

"  Italy"  was  the  last  of  Rogers's  formal 
and  deliberate  appeals  to  the  public ;  al- 
though down  to  his  ninetieth  year  he  occa- 
sionally wrote  verses,  and,  whilst  his  men- 
tal powers  lasted,  he  was  unceasingly  occu- 
pied in  publishing  his  couplets  and  correct- 
ing or  enriching  his  notes.  A  bear,  keep- 
ing itself  alive  by  sucking  its  paws,  was  sug- 
gested as  a  parallel  case,  and  was  repeated 
to  him.  The  real  culprit,  on  being  charged 
with  the  simile,  coolly  assigned  it  to  Lut- 
trell,  who  laughingly  consented  to  accept  it 
"  with  its  responsibilities ;"  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  Rogers  coddled  and  dandled  his 
literary  productions  and  reputation  to  the 
last.  The  result  is  that  he  has  left  in  the 
shape  of  notes,  episodical  narratives  (like 
Lontorio,  and  the  Bag  of  Gold,  in  "Italy"), 
the  choicest  collection  of  anecdotes  and 
quotations,  and  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
pieces  of  prose  composition  in  the  language. 
W  here  do  we  find  more  happOy  expressed 
than  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of 
"Marco  Griffoni,"  a  train  of  reflection 
which  recent  events  have  forced  upon 
mankind  all  the  world  over  ? 


"  War  is  a  game  at  which  all  are  sure  to  lose, 
sooner  or  later,  play  they  how  they  will ;  yet 
every  nation  has  delighted  in  war,  and  none 
more  in  their  day  than  the  little  republic  of 
Genoa,  whose  galleys,  while  she  had  any,  were 
always  burning  and  sinking  those  of  the  Pisans, 
the  Venetians,  the  Greeks,  or  the  Tm-ks :  Chris- 
tian and  Infidel  alike  to  her. 

"  But  experience,  when  dearly  bought,  is  sel- 
dom thrown  away  altogether.  A  moment  of 
sober  reflection  came  at  last :  and  after  a  victory 
the  most  splendid  and  ruinous  of  any  in  her 
annals,  she  resolved  from  that  day  and  for  ever 
to  live  at  peace  with  all  mankind ;  having  in 
her  long  career  acquired  nothing  but  glory,  and 
a  tax  on  every  article  of  life." 

Mackintosh  used  to  cite  the  short  essay 
on  "  National  Prejudices  "  in  "  Italy,"  as 
perfect  both  in  thought  and  style.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraghs  will  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  the  justness  of  this  commenda- 
tion. The  immediate  topic  is  the  preval- 
ence of  assassination  at  Rome : 

"  It  would  lessen  very  much  the  severity  with 
which  men  judge  of  each  other,  if  they  would 
but  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  and  observe  the 
progress  of  things  in  the  moral  as  accurately  as 
m  the  physical  world.  When  we  condemn  mil- 
lions in  the  mass  as  vindictive  and  sanguinary, 


we  should  remember  that,  wherever  justice  is 
ill-administered,  the  injured  will  redress  them- 
selves. Robbery  provokes  to  robbery :  murder  to 
assassination.  Resentments  become  hereditary ; 
and  what  began  in  disorder,  ends  as  if  all  hell 
had  broke  loose. 

"Laws  create  a  habit  of  self-restraint,  not 
only  by  the  influence  of  fear,  but  by  regulating 
in  its  exercise  the  passion  of  revenge.  If  they 
overawe  the  bad  by  the  prospect  of  a  punishment 
certain  and  well-defined,  they  console  the  in- 
jured by  the  infliction  of  that  punishment;  and, 
as  the  infliction  is  a  public  act,  it  excites  and 
entails  no  enmity.  The  laws  are  ofiended  ;  and 
the  conmiunity  for  its  own  sake  pursues  and 
overtakes  the  offender ;  often  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  sufferer,  sometimes  against  his 
wishes. 

**  Now  those  who  were  not  bom  like  like  our- 
selves, to  such  advantages,  we  should  surely 
rather  pity  than  bate ;  and,  when  at  length  they 
venture  to  turn  against  their  rulers,  we  should 
lament,  not  wonder  at  their  excesses;  remember- 
ing that  nations  are  naturally  patient  and  long 
suffering,  and  seldom  rise  in  rebellion  till  they 
are  so  degraded  by  a  bad  government  as  to  be 
almost  incapable  of  a  good  one." 

One  of  Rogei's'^s  peculiar  fancies  was  that 
all  the  best  waiters  might  be  improved  by 
condensation;  and  it  was  vain  to  warn 
him  that  to  strip  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Burke 
of  what  he  called  redundancies  overlaying 
the  sense,  was  like  stripping  a  tree  of  its 
blossoms  and  foliage,  A\*ith  the  view  of 
bringuig  out  the  massive  roundness  of  th  3 
trunk.  "There,"  he  exclaimed  one  even- 
ing, after  displaymg  one  of  Burke's  noblest 
effusions  (in  whicn  every  word  has  its 
appointed  task)  reduced  to  less  than  one 
half  of  its  original  dimensions, — "there, 
concentrated  as  it  now  is,  it  would  blow 
up  a  cathedral."  "  Not,"  he  added  after 
a  short  pause,  "  that  Burke  would  like  it 
to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose."  In  a  note 
to  tlie  last  canto  of  "  Columbus,"  may  be 
seen  a  specimen  of  this  system  of  condensa- 
tion: the  famous  passage  in  which  the 
Angel  addresses  Lord  Bathurst,  being  re- 
duced to  a  little  more  than  a  caput  mor- 
tuitm.  It  was  a  constant  source  of  triumph 
to  him  that  he  had  told  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  moderate  paragraph,  an  anecdote 
to  which  Wordsworth  devotes  twenty- 
three  lines  of  verse,  and  Mr.  Milnes  twenty- 
eight.  It  stands  thus  in  Rogers's  prose 
version : 

"  You  admire  that  picture,  said  an  old  Do- 
minican to  me  at  Padua,  as  I  stood  contemplat- 
ing a  Last  Supper  in  the  refectory  of  his  con- 
vent, the  figures  as  large  as  the  life.    I  have  sat 
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at  my  meals  before  it  for  seven  and  forty  years ;  Natnro  did  not  give  him  a  passionate 

and  such  are  the  changes  which  hare  taken  love  for  anything,  animate  or  inanimate: 
place  among  us,  so  many  have  come  and  gone 

in  the  time,  that,  when  I  look  upon  the  com-  *'  Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  large  natures  leot 

pany  there,  upon  those  who  are  sitting  at  that  Divinely  lavish,  even  when  misspent; 

table,  silent  as  they  are,  I  am  sometimes  in-  That  liberal  sunshine  of  exuberant  soul, 

chned  to  think  that  we,  and  not  they  are  the  Thought,  sense,  affection,  warming  up  the 

shadows."    {Italy,  p.  312.)  whole." 

rm                                             If  y.    '  What  shc  gave  him — and  a  rich  endow- 

Tliere  was  one  consequence  of  havuig  ^^^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^  exquisite  senribiUty 

printed  his  be^t  anecdotes,  to  which  Ro-  ^^  excellence,  or  (what  is  nearly  the  same 

gers  submitted  reluctantly     He  was  loth  ^,  •     )  ^^^  power  of  deriving  g^tification 

to  surrender  the  pnvilege  of  relating  them;  fr^nftlie  most  refined  obje^  of  hnman 

and  he  was  comically  perplexed  between  enjoyment ;  and  he  devoted  his  long  life 

the  pleasure  ot  havuig  told  wliat  was  ac-  J  ^{^^  cultivation  of  this  faculty  tBl  it 

ceptcd  as  new  by  the  company,  and  his  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  j  •  ^est  degree  of  perfection 

disappomtment  at  hnding  that  his  cher-  ^^  ^^j^j^j^  ^^^^  -  ^i^^,^^^  enthu^asm  and 

ished  notes  had  been  forgotten  or  never  enltivated  with  an  Epicurean  aun,  can  be 

read  at  aU.       \  ou  don^t  seem  to  know  ^^^^^^         ^^j^  ^f  attaining, 

where  that  comes  from  «  became  at  last  ^  ^^^kiiig  a  confirmation  of  onr  own 

his  too  frequent  reproach  to  a  fnend,  who  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^j^  character  has  just  reached 

us  from  an  ac< 

and  loved  hi 

.  .    ,             1    1     •      ^i    •    ^            ^1  quote  a  part  v,*  -v .     *  ^^.^^^^  «w  ««« 

rejoinaer ;  and  duniifr  their  two  or  three  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^j^  attended  to  and  thongfat 

next  meetings  ke  invariably  gave  the  re-  ^^^  ^.^o  had  so  slender  a  fortune  and  sich 

terence  to  each  story  as  It  was  told.    Ro-  calm  abilities.    His  God  was  Haimonv ; 

gors  could  not  bear  tlus,  and  a  compro-  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  jj^,  ,,„rmony  presided,  sitting 

miso  was  effo^cd;  he  agreeing  to  civc  ^,„  ^  lukewarm  cloud.    iHe  was  nof  the 

us  auditor  credit  for  the  knowledge  which  ^            ^^^^^  philosopher  people  expect 

had  only  been  suppressed  from  courtosjr  »^  g^^  ^j^^  ^.^^    ^^^  a  man  in  ^om  the 

AiK)rtionofthe"partmgword'which  ta^tta  (rare  fiict)  preponderated  over  the 

he  addressed  to  the  readers  ot  "Italy,"  passionV,  who  dofraveU  the  expense. of  hU 

will  form  an  apt  introduction  to  our  re-  [.^^  „g  other  men  make  oiiUav  for  the 

marks  on  those   eaturos  of  his  character  gratification  of  their  passions.    3e  did  no- 

and  elements  of  his  reputation  which  must  ^^ing  rash.    I  am  sire  Rogers  as  a  baby 

be  leamt  and  studied  apart  from,  and  m-  „g^.»  f^.j,  ^|^^„  „„i^  ^o  wm  poshed;  biit 

depeudently  of  his  ^mtings :  ^.^^Uced  from  chair  to  chair  in  the  drawing- 

..  XT  X       1    •  J I  •          u  room,  steadily  or  quietly,  till  he  reached 

' Nature  denied  nun  much,  . ,        ,  r'        .{        ' \ a,..  _    »v- 

But  gave  him  at  liis  birth  what  most  he  val-  ^^^^  place  where  tfie  sunbeam  fenontte 

ues  •  carpet.    He  must  always  have  preferred 

A  passionate  lovo  for  music,  sculpture,  paint-  a  lullabv  to  the  merriest  ffame  of  romps ; 

iiig,  and,  if  he  could  Iiave  spoken,  would  have 

For  i)oetry,  the  language  of  the  gods,  begiifod  his  long  clothes  might  be  made 

For  all  things  here,  or  grand  or  beautiful—  of  tine  mull  muslin  instead  of  cambric  or 

A  setting  sun,  a  lake  among  fiio  mountains,  jacquenot ;  the  first  fabric  being  of  meem- 

S'SitirT^^^^^^           ac  pr%\-ftri;r^^ 

|.jyn                                 *  ble  of  that  wmch  he  loathed,  starch." 

Nature  denied  him  much,  but   gave   him  Everythingaround  and  about  him  spoke 

more ;  the  same  language  and  told  the  same  story. 

And  ever  grateful  should  he  be,  Tlie  voluminous  catalogue  of  his  accomnbh 

Though  from  his  cheek,  ere  yet  the  down  tions  has  been  recently  perused  by  thou- 

TT    ^T****/,^^'^*;    .    T .  1      .      ,               , ,  sands :  and  his  treasures  have  been  laid 

com     '       '"  ^^"■'^  ^""^  ^'^^^®  *^  ^^'"^  inspection  of  connoi- 

GleamsTuch  as  come  not  now ;  nor  failed  he  «?^^"  """"'^f  T.^'*>'  ;li'''^^|vaiitage  of  oonfr 

then,  sion;  yet  (makmg  due  allowance  fortbingi 

(Then  and  through  life  his  happiest  privilege)  which,  if  they  ever  belonged  to  him,  hfl 

Full  oft  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt,  been  fluns:  aside  into  drawers  and  cop 

Smit  with  the  lovo  of  song."  boards,)  the  universal  impression  has  be0i 
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kihment  at  the  jndgmeiit,  knowledge, 
arance,  and  eye  for  beauty  throughout 
rhole  range  of  art,  displayed  by  the 
stor.  It  was  sidd  of  a  celebrated 
dr,  that  he  had  no  rubbish  in  his  head ; 
ght  have  been  said  of  Rogers  (judg- 
nly  from  what  met  the  eye)  that  he 
no  rubbish  in  his  house.  Varied  as 
his  stores,  they  were  not  heaped  one 
another,  or  thrown  into  incongruous 
u  His  pictures,  statues,  bronzes, 
,  medals,  curious  books,  and  precious 
wcripts,  simply  supplied  the  place  of 
>rdinary  ornamental  furniture  of  a 
ieman^s  house ;  and  there  was  nothing 
ad  their  intrinsic  excellence  to  remind 
isitor  that  almost  every  object  his 
fell  upon  was  a  priceless  gem,  a  covct- 
aritv,  or  an  acknowledged  master- 
w  In  this  respect,  as  in  most  others, 
mperiority  of  the  tenant  of  22  St. 
MPs  Place  to  the  fastidious  lord  of 
vberry  IliU,  shone  conspicuous, 
should  also  be  remembered  that  Ro- 
was  at  no  time  overburdened  with 
rfluous  wealth,  and  that  sixty  years 
the  patronage  of  art  and  literature 
oonfined  to  the  most  opulent  of  our 
»  and  landed  gentry ;  who  devoted 

thousands  per  annum  to  furnish  a 
ry  with  the  same  indiscrirainating 
igality  with  which  their  less  polished 
>eer8  proceeded  to  form  a  racing  stud. 
«  were  no  railway  kings,  or  Liverpool 
shants,  or  Manchester  manufacturers, 
d  for  Wilsons  and  Grainsboroughs,  as 
now  bid  for  the  productions,  as  feist 
ley  can  be  finished,  of  Landseer,  Les- 
Millais,  Mulready,  Hart,  Roberts, 
sfield,  or  Maclise ;  nor  under  any  cir- 
itancos,  would  it  be  easy  to  over-esti- 
i  the  beneficial  influence  of  a  judge 
occasional  purchaser,  like  Mr.  Rogers, 
jling  familiarly  with  artists,  distin- 
ling  genuine  originality  from  its  plau- 

counterfeit,  encouraging  the  first 
Btruffgles  of  modest  merit,  and  con- 
ing the  extravagance  into  which  ge- 
is  too  oflon  hurried  by  its  character- 
rashness  or  self-confidence.  Although 
imited  house-room  and  fortune  com- 
ly  restricted  his  personal  acquisitions 
bjects  of  known  vjUue,  he  had  an  al- 
i  unerring  eye  for  coming  success  and 
OTty.  "I  envy  and  admire  your  cou- 
in  buying  Turners,"  was  his  remark  to 
Hunro  of  No  var,  when  that  gentleman, 
ell-feunded  reliance  on  his  own  taste 


and  knowledge,  ventured  to  anticipate  the 
verdict  of  posterity  and  Mr.  Rustdn. 

The  impression  lefl  on  guests  of  taste, 
refinement,  and  sensibility  is  admirably 
described  in  the  following  lines  by  one  of 
the  most  courted  and  esteemed  of  them : 

*'  Who  can  forget,  who  at  thy  social  board 
Hath  sat,  and  seen  the  pictures  richly  stored, 
In  all  their  tints  of  glory  and  of  gloom, 
Brightening  the  precincts  of  thy  quiet  room ; 
Wiui  bus£  and  statues  full  of  that  deep 

grace 
Which  modem  hands  have  lost  the  skill  to 

trace; 
Fragments  of  beauty,  perfect  as  thj  song 
On  that  sweet  land  to  which  tbey  did  be- 
long, 
Th'  exact  and  classic  taste  by  thee  displayed ; 
Not  with  a  rich  man^s  idle,  fond  parade, 
Not  with  the  pomp  of  some  vain  connoiseur, 
Proud  of  his  bargains,  of  his  judgment  sure ; 
But  with  the  feelings  kind  and  sad,  of  one 
Who  through  far  centuries  wandering  hath 

gone, 
And  brought  away  dear  keepsakes,  to  remind 
His  heart  and  home  of  all  he  left  behind.  ^^* 

Among  his  "fragments  of  beauty," 
were  some  female  hands  and  feet  in  mar- 
ble, carefully  preserved  under  glass  cases, 
which  it  was  treason  to  remove.  One 
evening  after  dinner,  when  the  male 
guests  rejoined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room,  a  beauty  in  the  full  flush  of  rank 
and  fashion,  whose  lightest  caprice  was 
law,  called  to  him  to  come  to  look  at  her 
feet,  and  he  was  not  a  little  amused  to  find 
that  she  had  disposed  a  pair  of  his  marble 
models  under  her  drapery  so  as  to  make 
them  occupy  the  place  of  her  own  feet ; 
and  (barring  nudity  and  immobUity)  they 
might  have  realized  the  tempting  vision 
of  Suckling  : 

"Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 
As  if  they  feared  the  light" 

The  illustrated  edition  of  "  Italy"  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  instance  in  which 
(since  Boydell's  time)  first  class  artists 
were  engaged  without  regard  to  expense 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  edition  of  the 
"  Poems ;"  and  every  succeeding  reprint 
of  Rogers's  works  has  been  enriched  by 
engravings  or  vignettes  from  drawings  or 

*  The  Dream,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Honora- 
ble Mrs.  Norton ;  p.  180. 
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desiiriis  bytho  first  modem  English  paint- 
ers, ino1iuli»j<x  E«l\vin  Landseer,  Eastlake, 
Turner,  Stothard,  and  Calcott.  Many  of 
tliesc  are  quite  perfect  in  their  way  ;  and 
the  author  superintended  the  preparation 
of  tliese  iUustrations  with  the  same  care 
with  which  he  poHshed  his  own  verses. 
Tlie  two  first  illustrated  editions  of 
"  Italy"  and  the  "  Poems"  cost  the  author 
about  £15,000,  and  there  was  a  period 
when  the  speculation  threatened  to  be  a 
losing  one.  Turner  was  to  have  received 
£dO  apiece  for  his  drawings,  but  on  its 
being  represented  to  him  that  Rogers  had 
miscalcidated  the  probable  returns,  the 
artist  (who  has  been  ignorantly  accused 
of  covetousness)  immediately  offered  to 
take  them  back ;  and  it  was  eventually 
arranged  that  he  should  do  so,  receiving 
£5  apiece  for  the  use  of  them. 

Rogers's  musical  taste  was  a  natural 
gift,  the  result  of  organizjition,  and  partook 
very  sliglitly  of  the  acquired  or  convtni 
tional   quality.     He   delighted    in   sweet 
sounds,  hi  soft  flowing  airs,  in  tunes  Ihiked 
with  pleasing  associations,  and  in  shnple 
melodies,  rather  than  hi  complicated  har- 
monies.    He  would  have  agreed  with  the 
critic,   who   on  being   informed    that    a 
brilliant  performance  just  concluded  was 
extremely  diflicult,  ejaculated,  '*  I  wish  it 
liad  been  impossible."     Amongst  Italian 
composers,     BelUni     was     his     favorite. 
Although  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  concerts  of  Ancient  and  Sacred  music, 
he  had  slight  relish  for  the  acknowledged 
masteri)ieces   of  Handel,   Beethoven,   or 
Mozrirt.     When   he  dined  at  home  and 
al<me,   it   was   his    custom    to   have    an 
Italian  organ-gnnder  i)laying  in  the  liall, 
the  organ  behig  set  to  the  Sicilian  Marin- 
ers' air  and  otlier  popular  tunes  of  the 
South.     He  kept  nighthigales  in  cages  on 
hi-^  staircase  and  in  his  bedroom,  closely 
covered  up  from  the  light,  to  sing  to  him. 
Tile  moniing  was  the  time  when  he  en- 
joyed music  most :  he  would  then  listen  ! 
for  hours  to  female  voices,  and  we  need  j 
har<Uy  add  that  he  especially  delighted  in 
what  may  be  called  rather  the  musical  • 
recitation   than    the    singhig   of   Moore. ! 
Kotliing  annoyed  him  more  than  to  hear 
the  songs  he  loved  j^rofaned  by  inferior 
execution.     "  Can  t/ou  stay  and  hear  it?" 
was    his    mutterecl    remonstrance    to    a 
friend,  wh<»m  he  fairly  dragged  out  of  the  ! 
room  when  an  acconij)lbilicd  amateur  was  > 
throwiuLT  as  much  soul  as  he  could  muster  j 
mto  —  I 


**  Give  smiles  to  those  who  love  you  less, 
But  keep  your  tears  for  me." 

On  another  occasion,  a  breakfast  party, 
one  of  the  guests  sang  one  of  3Ioore^8 
songs  ui  Moore's  presence  to  the  evident 
discomposure  of  the  poet.  "  Well,"  said 
Rogers,  "  I  have  seen  the  bravest  man  of 
my  time :  I  have  seen  Nelson,  Wellington, 
and  Key,  but  our  friend  is  the  bravest 
of  them  all." 

One  of  the  few  passages  of  Shaks}>care 
which  he  heard  or  repeated  with  compla- 
cency was : 

"  Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

Natural  sweetness  of  tone,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  him  either  in  reading  or 
singing.  One  of  his  female  acquaintance, 
whose  voice  is  singularly  rich  and  musical, 
relates  that  he  once  asked  her  to  read  oat 
some  i\I8.  verses  of  Moore's  or  Byron's 
which  wore  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one 
of  his  books.  What  he  called  her  sing- 
song mode  of  reading  so  irritated  hlm^ 
that  he  snatched  the  paper  out  of  her 
hands  and  (to  use  her  own  words)  read  it 
aloud  hunself  most  toucldngly  and  mouo- 
allv. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  hardly  cold  in  his 
grave,  when  the  book  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article  appeared  imder  the  auspices 
of  his  confidential  pubUsher,  Mr.  Moxon. 
On  its  announcement,  our  hopes  rose  high. 
If  we  despaired  of  another  Boswell,  we 
anticipated  something  not  inferior  to 
Ilazlitt's  "  Conversations  with  North- 
cote";  and  ample  materials  might  hare 
been  accumulated  by  a  judicious  note- 
taker  for  an  entertahmig  and  instmctive 
volume,  which  would  have  done  justice  to 
the  "  Talk"  it  aspired  to  record.  Wo  re- 
gret to  be  obliged  to  say  that  this  book  is 
hi  no  one  respect  a  creditable  one  ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  havhig  been  bron^t 
out  anonymously  throws  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility on  the  publisher,  Mr.  Moxon, 
whose  long  intimacy  with  Mr.  Rogers 
ought  to  have  made  him  more  sensible  of 
what  was  due  to  the  memory  of  a  bene- 
factor. 

In  the  first  place,  we  denounce  the  dis- 
honesty of  printing  as  the  "  Table  Talk  of 
Samuel  Rogers''  the  half-remembered  and 
gar])le(l  contents  of  siuidry  well-known 
copy-books,  hi  which  his  recollcctioni 
were  set  down  hi  his  own  condensed  and 
felicitous  language.     We  allude  particn* 
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larly  to  his  noteei  of  oonversatioDs  with 
Homer,  Tooke,  Grattan,  Fox,  Erskine, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  i&o.,  which, 
wo  presume,  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  executors,  and  some  time  or  other 
will  be  accurately  given  to  the  world.  As 
well  might  a  note-keeping  friend  carry  off 
an  imperfect  recollection  of  an  original 
work  that  had  been  read  to  him  in  manu- 
script, and  publish  an  alleged  abstract  of 
it  for  profit. 

In  the  second  place,  we  impugn  the 
qualifications  of  the  compiler  for  his  self 
imposed  task ;  for  he  has  repeatedly  made 
Rogers  use  the  very  phraseology  he 
notoriously  disliked,  and  fiill  into  errors 
of  which  he  would  have  been  ashamed. 

To  demonstrate  all  the  demerits  of  this 
book,  would  be  to  re-write  half  of  it  at 
least.  Its  merit  or  utility  consists  in  the 
aid  or  stimulant  it  may  supply  to  the 
recollections  of  others,  and  in  its  conveying 
some  notion  of  the  kind  of  conversation  in 
which  Rogers  delighted.  His  choice  of 
topics,  if  not  his  mode  of  treating  them, 
may  be  collected  from  it.  These  were 
books,  pictures,  morals,  manners,  literary 
history,  the  drama,  men  and  women  of 
genius, — anything  or  everything  but  the 
idle  gossip,  the  unideal  chatter,  half  made 
up  of  proper  names,  in  which  the  idle 
population  of  London  contrive  to  occupy 
their  time.  A  morning  spent  at  his 
break£E»t-table  was  almost  invariably  well 
spent.  Vacant-minded  and  uncongenial 
was  the  man  or  woman  who  did  not  come 
away  wiser  or  better. 

Goethe  says  that  one  capital  mode  of 
presenring  the  mind  healthful  and  the 
taste  pare,  is  to  begin  the  day  by  reading 
some  good  poetry,  hearing  some  good 
music,  and  contemplating  a  fine  picture. 
That  is  what  Rogers  literally  did,  and  in- 
duced his  guests  to  do.     Most  days  when 
the  party  was  small  and  disposed  to  linger 
over  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  enter- 
t^ment,  he  would  send  for  his  favorite 
authors,  and  read  aloud  the  passages  he 
had  marked,  pausing  at  times  to  note  the 
changes  in  his  own  or  the  popular  appre- 
ciation.    If  a  fine  passage  was  alluded  to 
by  others,  "Find  it  for  me,"   was  the 
word;  and  "Edmund,"  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  improvised  librarians,   was  dis- 
patched for  the  volume.     "  That  lad,"  re- 
marked Rogers,  "  would  find  not  only  any 
book  in  the  house,  but  I  begin  to  think, 
tnybook  out  of  the  house." 
Withont  going  so  fiur  as  Byron,  who 
VOL.  XXXIX.— NO.  IL 


one  day  said  to  Moore,  "  Well,  after  all, 
Tom  don't  you  think  Shakspeare  was 
something  of  a  humbug  ?"  Rogers  had 
little  real  adndration  for  the  greatest  of 
poets :  and  he  frequently  read  aloud  from 
Ben  Johnson's  "Discoveries:"  "I  re- 
member the  players  have  often  mentioned 
it  as  an  honor  to  Shakspeare,  that  in  his 
writings,  whatsoever  he  pcnued,  he  never 
blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer  hath 
been,  *  Would  he  had  blotted  out  a 
thousand !' "  Rogers  always  laid  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  concluding  sentence.  He 
one  morning  challenged  the  comjiany  to 
produce  a  passage  from  Shakspeare  wliich 
would  not  have  been  improved  by  blot- 
ting; and  after  j)icking  many  beautiftil 
specimens  to  pieces,  he  was  with  difiiculty 
silenced  by  the  one  beginnmg  — 

"How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 
bank." 

A  single  inharmonious  or  superfluous 
word,  like  the  crumpled  rose-leaf  on  the 
couch,  made  him  restless  and  captious, 
and  his  canons  of  criticism  were  fatal  to 
most  first-class  poetry.  He  was  constantly 
holding  up  to  censure  the  remark  of  a 
brilliant  and  popular  writer,  that  there  is 
always  something  shadowy  and  vague  in 
the  very  highest  productions  of  the  im- 
agination ;  yet  surely  the  very  essence 
of  sublimity  is  to  be  imdefined  and  limit- 
less— 

**  What  seemed  its  head, 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

He  is  reported,  we  believe  correctly,  as 
saying,  "When  I  was  travelling  in  Italy, 
I  made  two  authors  my  constant  study 
for  versification  —  Milton  and  Crowe." 
Yet  Crowe's  versification  is  commonly  in- 
harmonious, his  descriptions  are  labored, 
and  his  thoughts  forced.  The  truth  is, 
Rogers  had  little  or  none  of  the  analytical 
or  self-examining  faculty,  so  indispensable 
in  criticising  either  books  or  men.  He 
bestowed  praise  or  censure  as  he  was 
pleased  or  displeased,  without  reflecting 
that  when  an  impression  is  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  "  subjective,"  it  is  a  most  de- 
ceptive test  of  merit  or  demerit  in  the 
object.  Thus  he  once  challenged  his 
guests  to  produce  a  better  verse  than  — 

"  Those  who  came  to  scof^  reniained  to  pray ;" 

which  has  no  one  distinctive  quality  of 
poetry ;  and  he  could  hardly  be  brought 
11 
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to  admit  the  poetic  superiority  of  another 
line  in  the  same  passage : 

"  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  tale  and  midway  leaves  the 

Yet  one  of  his  own  verses  — 

"And  Earth  recedes,  and  Heaven  itself  ap- 
pears— ^" 

is  instinct  with  the  same  description  of 
vitality. 

In  reading,  he  followed  Bacon's  maxim ; 
to  read  much,  not  many  things :  nmltum 
legere^  non  multa.  He  used  to  say, 
"  When  a  new  book  comes  out,  I  read  an 
old  one."  He  often  invited  popular 
authors  to  his  house,  and  spoke  to  them 
of  their  writings,  without  having  read  a 
page  of  them.  His  first  acquaintance 
with  the  many  admirable  creations  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  genius  was  "  Little  Nelly."  One 
of  the  last  compositions  which  he  read 
slowly  and  carefully,  and  praised  emphat- 
ically, was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  dis- 
patch to  Lord  Raglan  on  the  Battle  of 
the  Alma. 

"  Be  it  mine,"  writes  Gray,  "  to  lie  all 
day  long  on  a  sofa  and  read  eternal  new 
novels  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon."  This 
having  been  quoted  at  one  of  llogers's 
breakfasts,  at  which  three  persons  were 
present  besides  himself,  he  asked  all  in 
succession  whether  they  had  read  "  Mari- 
anne." They  all  replied  in  the  negative. 
"  Then  I  will  lend  you  each  a  copy,"  and 
the  three  copies  were  immediately  pro- 
duced. He  strongly  denounced  modern 
French  novels.  At  a  breakfast  party, 
consisting  of  two  gentlemen,  and  two 
young  ladies  of  sixteen  and  seventeen, 
with  their  governess,  he  produced  Scribe's 
"  Tonadillas ;"  and  after  expatiating  on 
the  moral  tendency  of  the  first  story,  gave 
the  two  volumes  to  the  young  ladies  to 
take  home  with  them.  The  next  morning, 
one  of  the  male  guests  informed  him  of 
the  true  character  of  the  book,  all  except 
the  first  story  being  in  the  most  corrupt- 
ing style  of  a  corrupt  school.  He  started 
off  to  redeem  his  error,  but  his  fair 
j&iendfl  had  gone  into  the  country  and 
judiciously  carried  "Tonadillas"  along 
Avith  them.  "  You  will  never,"  he  vowed, 
'*  see  a  modem  French  novel  in  my  house 
again." 

lie  often  read  from  his  Notes  Rousseau's 


profession  of  "un  gout  vif  pour  leg 
dejeuners.  C'est  le  tems  de  la  joumee  ou 
nous  sommes  le  plus  tranquilles,  ou  nous 
causons  le  plus  K  notre  aise."  It  was  a 
current  joke  that  he  asked  people  to 
breakfast  by  way  of  probation  for  dinner ; 
but  his  breakfast  parties  (till  the  unwil- 
lingness to  be  alone  made  him  less  dis- 
criminating) were  made  for  those  with 
whom  he  wished  to  live  socially,  and  his 
dinners,  comparatively  speaking,  were  af. 
fairs  of  necessity  or  form.  Even  in  his 
happiest  moods  he  was  not  convivial :  his 
spirits  never  rose  above  temperate:  he 
disliked  loud  talking  or  laughing;  and 
unless  some  distinguished  personage,  or 
privileged  ^^^t,  was  there  to  break  the  ice 
and  keep  up  the  ball,  the  conversation  at 
his  dinners  not  unfrequently  flagged.  It 
seemed  to  be,  and  perhaps  was,  toned 
down  by  the  subdued  light,  which  left 
half  the  room  in  shadow,  and  speedily 
awoke  the  fairer  portion  of  the  company 
to  the  disagreable  consciousness  that  their 
complexions  were  looking  muddy  and 
their  toilettes  the  opposite  of  fresh.  After 
making  every  allowance  for  this  drawback, 
however,  his  dinners  were  justly  reckoned 
amongst  the  pleasant  est  in  town ;  and  all 
the  diaries  of  (or  relating  to)  the  celebra- 
ted characters  that  have  figured  on  the 
stage  of  London  life  during  the  last  fifty 
vears,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fiict. 
Moore's  and  Byron's  alone  commemorate 
remarkable  parties  enough  to  give  their 
host  immortality  as  an  Amphitryon,  and 
they  show,  moreover,  that  he  never  fell 
into  the  weakness  of  which  he  is  made 
(''Table  Talk,"  p.  175)  to  accuse  Bishop 
Marley,  that  of  "  giving  great  dinners 
chiefly  to  people  of  rank  and  fashion, 
foolish  men  and  foolish  women.'*  Here 
arc  two  extracts  from  Byron's  Diary  for 
1814: 

"  Sunday,  March  6.  On  Tuesday  last  dined 
with  Rogers  :  Madame  de  Stael,  Mackintosh, 
Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Payne  Knight,  Lady 
Donegall  and  Miss  R.  there.  Sheridan  told  a 
very  good  story  of  himself  and  Madame  de  Reoi- 
micr's  handkerchief.  Erskine  a  few  good  storiM 
of  himself  only. 

**  March  10th.  Thor's  day.  On  Tnesdaj 
dined  with  Rogers,Mackintosh,  Sheridan,  Sharpen 
Much  talk  and  good,  all  except  my  own  Uttk 
prattlement  Set  down  Sheridan  at  Brookes^ 
where,  by  the  by,  he  could  not  weD  set  dowi 
himself,  as  he  and  I  were  the  only  drinkera.** 

Rogers  used  to  relate  that,  when  Ma- 
dame de  Sta^l  first  arrived  in  England  in 
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the  fulness  of  h^r  fame,  she  was  invited  to 
one  of  the  large  evening  parties  at  Lans- 
downe  House ;  and  after  deliberating  on 
the  best  mode  of  making  her  debut ^  she  re- 
quested him  to  stand  vnth  her  in  a  c<m- 
spicuous  portion  of  the  chief  saloon,  so  that 
sne  might  be  first  seen  by  the  London 
world  of  fashion  and  politics  in  close  com- 
munion with  literature. 

During  the  hist  half  of  his  life,  most 
foreigners  of  distinction,  with  many  who 
had  no  claim  on  his  notice  beyond  avowed 
admiration  or  curiosity,  made  a  point  of 
getting  introduced  to  him,  and  an  intro- 
duction almost  always  implied  an  invita- 
tion to  breakfast.  He  was  partial  to  Ame- 
ricans, both  out  of  gratitude  for  his  popu- 
larity in  the  United  States,  and  because 
they  did  not  compel  him  to  speak  French, 
in  which  he  never  conversed  fluentlv  or 
at  his  ease.  The  author  of  the  "  Table 
Talk"  has  transferred  to  Talleyrand's  din- 
ner-table a  brief  colloquy  with  Lamartine, 
which  Rogers  always  used  to  mention  jxs 
having  occurred  at  one  of  his  own  break- 
&sts. 


"  Lamartino  is  a  man  of  genius,  but  very  af- 
fected. Talleyrand,  when  in  London,  invited 
me  to  meet  him,  and  placed  mc  beside  him  at 
dinner.  I  asked  him,  *  Are  you  acquainted  with 
Berangcr  V  *  No :  he  wished  to  be  introduced 
to  me,  but  I  declined  it*  *  I  would  go,'  said  I, 
a  league  to  see  him.*  This  was  nearly  all  our 
conversation :  he  did  not  choose  to  talk.  In 
short,  he  was*  so  disagreeable,  that,  some  days 
after,  both  Talleyrand  and  the  Dutchess  di  Dino 
apologized  to  me  for  his  ill-breeding."  (P.  253.) 


Circamstantial  as  is  this  version,  we 
qnestion  its  authenticity,  liogers,  not  al- 
lowing for  the  literary  and  political  feuds 
of  Paris  (although  he  had  lived  in  times 
when  a  Tory  poet  would  not  willingly 
have  remained  in  the  same  room  with  a 
Radical),  eagerly  inquired  of  Lamartine, 
who  doubtless  thought  himself  a  more 
legitimate  subject  of  interest,  what  sort  of 
ft  man  Beranger  was,  and  what  he  was 
ftbout.  "  Je  ne  le  conyiaia  pa,%'*'*  said  La- 
martine. "  Je  vous  plains^'*^  rejoined  Ro- 
gers. 

He  was  still  more  unlucky  with  August 
ron  Schlegel,  whom  he  asked  if,  since 
Gk)ethe'8  death,  there  had  been  any  poets 
in  Germany.  "  I  am  a  poet,"  was  the  in- 
liCTant  response. 

Most  appropriately  might  Rogers  have 
Jxdaimcd  with  Horace — 


'*  Quicquid  sum  ^o,  quamvis 
Infra  Lucili  censum  ingeniumque,  tamen  mc 
j       Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  fateoitur  usque 

Invidia.** 

I 
I 

I  The  solid  advantages  of  such  a  position 
1  are  undeniable.  The  privilege  of  mingling 
■  in  daily  and  familiar  mtercourse  with  the 
j  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  the  age, 
'  and  of  going  at  once  to  the  fountain-head 
for  every  description  of  knowledge,  is  a 

Eroud  and  enviable  one  ;  and  in  laboring 
ard  for  it,  Rogers  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  mere  lover  of  titles  and  fine  com- 
pany for  their  own  sake.  A  cursory  refer- 
ence to  the  obstacles  he  had  to  surmount 
at  starting,  will  serve  the  double  puqwse 
of  illustrating  liis  character,  and  of  claim- 
ing for  liim  the  credit  which  is  his  due,  for 

•  his  subsequent  exertions  to  level  or  lower 
the  artificial  barriers  between  the  aristo- 

I  cracy  of  birth  and  rank  and  that  of  genius 

!  and  intellect. 

I     We  learn  from  Moore  that,  when  Sher- 

i  idan  came  to  town  with  his  first  wife,  it 
was  a  subject  of  anxious  debate  whether 
the  son  of  a  player  could  be  received  at 
Devonshire  House,  although  that  player 
was  by  birth  and  education  a  gentleman. 
An  excuse  is  suggested  by  Miss  Berry 
when,  referring  to  the  society  which  she 
had  seen  as  a  girl,  she  says :  "  Authors, 
actors,  composers,  singers,  musicians,  were 
all  equal Iv  considered  as  profligate  vag- 
rants. Those  whose  good  taste,  or  whose 
greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  led  them 
to  make  some  exceptions,  were  implicated 
in  the  same  moral  category."*  She  adds 
in  the  next  page  :  "  It  was  not  till  late  in 
the  reign  of  George.IH.,  that  sculptors, 
architects,  and  painters  (with  the  single 
exception  of  Sir  J.  Re}Tiolds)  were  re- 
ceived and  formed  a  chosen  part  of  the 
best  and  most  chosen  society  in  London." 
This  statement  is  somewhat  over-colored, 
particularly  so  far  as  authors  are  con- 
cerned ;  although  the  lives  led  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  (Fielding  for  example), 
and  the  early  struggles  of  others  (asdepic^ 
ted  in  Johnson's  life  of  Savage),  gave 
plausibility  to  the  charge  of  profligacy  and 
vagrancy.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  successful  authorship  did  not  consti- 
tute a  recommendation  to  the  best  society 
till  long  after  Rogers  had  aspired  to  be- 


♦  England  and  France,  A  comparative  view  of 
Oie  social  condition  of  both  countries.  By  the  Editor 
of  Madame  da  Defihnd's  Letters,  vol  il  p.  42. 
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come  a  leading  member  of  it ;  and  his  first 
cautious  advances  were  made  rather  in  the 
character  of  a  liberal  host  than  of  a  popu- 
lar poet.*  The  completion  of  his  house  in 
St.  James's  Place,  in  which  he  sought,  not 
unsuccessfully,  to  carry  out  the  views  de- 
veloped in  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  was 
probably  the  commencement  of  his  career 
as  a  Maecenas,  a  diner-out  and  a  dinner- 
giver  of  the  first  water.  Yet  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  connections  wer^ 
formed  at  an  antecedent  period  ;  and  one 
of  his  best  stories  was  of  a  dinner  given  by 
him,  when  he  occupied  chambers  in  the 
Temple,f  to  Fox,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Perry 
(of  the  Morning  Chronicle),  and  other 
Whig  notables. 

The  dinner  had  been  ordered  from  the 
Mitre  Tavern,  and  was  to  arrive  by  instal- 
ments.J  The  appointed  hour  was  past, 
yet  not  a  dish  had  made  its  appearance, 
"  I  quietly  stole  out,"  continued  Rogers, 
"  and  hurried  to  the  Mitre.  '  What  has 
become  of  my  dinner  ?'  I  asked.  '  Your 
dinner,  sir  — your  dinner  is  for  to-morrow.' 
I  stood  aghast,  and  for  a  moment  plans  of 
suicidal  desperation  crossed  my  brain : 
when  the  tavern-keeper  relieved  me  from 
my  perplexity,  by  saying  that  he  had  so 
many  dinners  on  hand,  that  mine,  if  ever 
ordered,  had  escaped  his  recollection  alto- 
gether. 'Many  dinners  on  hand,  have 
you  ?  then  if  you  will  send  me  the  best 
dish  from  each  of  them,  I  will  pay  you 
double  ;  and  if  you  won't,  vou  shall 
never  see  my  face  again.'  As  I  was 
a  good  customer,  he  chose  the  more  pru- 
dent and  profitable  alternative ;  and,  after 
an  hour's  waiting,  my  guests  were  seated 
and  served.  'And* how  did  the  dinner 
go  off?'  '  O,  very  well :  they  got  a  bad 
dinner,  but  they  got  a  good  story  to  tell 
against  tne?  "  The  conclusion  was  cha- 
racteristic :  for  he  himself  would  at  any 
time  have  been  consoled  for  a  bad  dinner 
by  a  good  story  against  the  host  or  the 
company. 

*  See  for  example  in  Moore's  Life  of  Byrou,  or  Me- 
moirs of  Moore,  voL  viiL,  p.  97,98,  the  mamier  in 
which  the  reconciliation  dinner  for  Moore  and  Byron 
w;is  made  up,  Rogers  not  being  then  acquainted  witli 
the  noble  poot. 

f  Ilis  chambers  were  in  Paper  Buildmgs,  and  had 
been  occupied  by  Lord  Ellenborough.  A  new  range 
has  since  been  erected  on  the  site. 

X  On  the  occasion  uf  the  Temple  dinner,  to  which 
Sydney  Smith  was  invited  to  meet  Theodore  Hook, 
he  exclaimed  as  he  came  in :  "I  knew  I  was  in  time ; 
for  though  the  turtle  had  the  start  of  me,  I  fairly 
headed  the  turbot." 


There  is  another  remarkable  entry  in 
Byron's  Diary  for  Nov.  22,  1818 : 

"Rogers  is  silent — and,  it  is  said,  severe. 
When  he  does  talk,  he  talks  well;  and,  on  all 
subjects  of  taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  is 
pure  as  his  poetry.  If  you  enter  his  house — ^his 
drawing-room — ^his  library — you  of  yourself  say, 
this  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a  common  mind. 
There  is  not  a  gem,  a  coin,  a  book  thrown  aside 
on  his  chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  his  table,  that 
does  not  bespeak  an  almost  fastidious  deganoe 
in  the  possessor.  But  this  very  delicaey  mutt 
be  the  misery  of  his  existence.  Oh  /  the  jarring$ 
his  disposition  must  have  encountered  through 
life  r 

This  leads  ns  to  the  consideration  of  a 
well-known  peculiarity  in  his  mental  con- 
struction, or  acquired  habits,  which, 
strange  to  say,  no  one  would  so  much  as 
guess  from  the  "  Table  Talk" — namely, 
his  mode  of  looking  at,  or  placing,  every- 
thing and  everybody  in  the  most  disad- 
vantageous point  01  view.  Franklin,  in 
his  autobiography,  mentions  a  gentleman 
who,  having  one  very  handsome  and  one 
shrivelled  leg,  was  wont  to  test  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  new  acquaintance  by  obsemng 
whether  he  or  she  looked  first  or  most  at 
the  best  or  worst  leg.  Rogers  wouldhave 
forfeited  all  chance  of  this  gentleman's  es- 
teem at  starting.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing irresistibly  comic,  rather  than  an- 
noying or  repulsive,  in  the  pertinacity 
and  ingenuity  with  which  he  indulged  hu 
caustic  humor.  We  will  give  a  few  in- 
stances; but  the  look,  the  manner,  the 
tone  of  voice,  and  the  precise  emphaoi 
laid  on  particular  words,  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  paper.  So  uncertain  is  testimony, 
and  so  frail  is  memory,  that  even  the  w^ 
curacy  of  the  expressions  can  rarely  be 
Gjuarantced. 

"  Is  that  the  contents  you  are  lookh^ 
at  ?"  inquired  an  anxious  author,  who  saw 
Rogers's  eye  fixed  on  a  table  or  list  at  tbe 
commencement  of  a  presentation  copy  of* 
new  work.  "  No,"  said  Rogers,  pointii^ 
to  the  hst  of  subscribers,  ^Hhe  ditoom- 
tents." 

Rogers,  as  may  be  believed,  was  iom^i 
the  earliest  of  Landseer^s  innumenfafe 
admirers.  He  was  kno\vn  to  have  spoken 
highly  of  the  picture  of  a  Newfonndknd 
dog,  entitled  ^^  Portrait  of  a  Distinguished 
Member  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.'' 
On  Landseer  expressing  his  gratifictttkNi, 
Rogers  said :  "  i  es,  I  thought  the  ring  of 
the  dog's  collar  well  painted." 
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He  was  retuminsr  from  dinner  at 


House  with  a  friend^  who  began  expatiat- 
ing on  the  perfection  of  the  hospitality 
which  they  had  just  enjoyed.  "  Did  you 
observe  how  he  helped  the  fish?''  said 
Rogers. 

He  had  lent  £800  to  Moore,  and  as  the 
fiict  was  gratefully  bruited  about  at  the 
time,  and  is  duly  recorded  in  the  publish- 
ed Diary,  there  was  and  is  no  harm  in 
Rogers's  or  our  allusion  to  it.  "  When  he 
repaid  me  the  money,"  said  Rogers,  "  he 
exclaimed,  ^  There,  thank  God,  I  do  not 
now  owe  a  farthing  in  the  world.'  If  he 
had  been  a  pradent  man,  he  would  have 
reflected  that  he  had  not  got  a  farthing." 

On  entering  Moore's  parlor  at  Sloper- 
ton,  and  seeing  it  hung  round  with  en- 
graved portraits  of  Lord  Grey,  Lord  John 
Kussell,  Lord  Lansdowne,  <fcc.,  Rogers  re- 
marked, "So,  I  see  you  have  all  your 
patrons  about  you."  "A  good-natured 
man,"  characteristically  observed  Moore, 
when  he  told  the  story, "  would  have  said 
yW^ncfo." 

When  he  was  speaking  of  some  one's 
marriage  in  his  usual  tone,  he  was  remind- 
ed that  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  were 
very  much  pleased  at  it.  Rogers  replied, 
**He's  a  fortunate  man,  then,  for  his 
friends  are  pleased  and  his  enemies  de- 
lighted." 

Whenever  a  disagreeable  man,  or  one 
whom  he  disliked,  married  a  pretty  wo- 
man, he  would  say,  *'  Now  we  shall  have 
our  revenge  of  him." 

He  spoke  to  Mrs.  H.  one  day  of  Lady 
with  extreme  admiration  and  ap- 
parent cor^ality ;  he  then  lefl  the  room, 
and  Mrs.  H.  remarked  that  she  had  never 
heard  Rogers  speak  so  well  of  any  one  be- 
fore. The  door  opened,  and  Rogers 
thrust  in  his  head  with  the  words,  "  There 
arespots  on  the  sun,  though." 

When  a  late  member  for  a  western 
county  and  his  wife  were  stopped  by  ban- 
ditti in  Italy,  Rogers  used  to  say,  "  The 

banditti  wanted  to  carry  off  P into 

the  mountains;  but  she  flung  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  rather  than  take  her 
with  them,  they  let  him  go." 

This  kind  of  malice,  however,  was  a  ve- 
nial offence  in  comparison  to  the  cross 
things  which  he  sometimes  addressed  to 
people  to  their  faces  without  the  shadow 
of  a  provocation ;  and  it  is  these  which 
have  given  rise  to  so  many  animated  con- 
troversies about  his  goodness  of  heart. 
The  discussion  is  striMngly  analogous,  in 


one  essential  quality,  to  the  tilting  match 
touching  the  color  of  a  shield.  He  pre- 
sented the  white  side  of  his  disposition  to 
those  he  Uked,  and  the  black  side  to  those 
he  disliked;  both  likings  and  dislikings 
being  often  based  on  no  sounder  principle 
than  that  which  proved  fatal  to  Dr.  Fell. 
Hence  the  fervent  abuse  of  one  faction, 
and  the  equally  fervent  laudation  of  an- 
other. Only  what  his  eulogists  feil  to  see, 
or  unfairly  refuse  to  admit,  is,  that  no  ex- 
tent of  kindness  or  courtesy  to  an  object 
of  preference  is  an  excuse  for  unkindness 
or  discourtesy  to  an  object  of  antipathy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  social  offence  of  an 
annoying  or  rude  remark  in  company. 
Good  breeding  requires  delicacy  of  per- 
ception enough  to  know  what  is  pleasing 
or  displeasing  to  those  with  whom  we 
mix,  as  well  as  good  nature  and  good 
temper  enough  so  to  use  our  knowledge 
as  never  to  cause  an  unpleasant  feeling,  or 
even  to  revive  a  disagreeable  association. 
Rogers  was  eminently  gifted  with  the  in- 
stinctive tact  in  question,  but  his  use  of  it 
varied  with  his  mood ;  and  there  were 
times  when  he  was  both  wayward  and  ex- 
acting to  an  unjustifiable  extent — when 
all  his  gentler  emotions  were  "  like  sweet 
bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh." 

One  of  his  female  favorities  had  made  a 
little  dinner  for  him  in  which  she  fondly 
hoped,  all  his  tastes  and  fancies  had  been 
consulted.  Afler  a  glance  round  the 
table,  he  remarked  that  the  fish  was  out 
of  season. 

At  a  bachelor  dinner  where  the  attend- 
ance was  scanty,  he  refused  the  two  or 
three  things  that  were  offered  to  him,  till 
the  solitary  waiter  had  left  the  room. 
"  Won't  you  eat  anything,  Mr.  Rogers  ?" 
asked  the  host.  "I  will  take  some  of  that 
/>t^,"  ^pointing  to  a  volrau-vent)^  "  when 
there  is  anybody  to  give  it  to  me." 

He  bitterly  repented  of  these  two  esca- 
pades^ when,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
left  out  of  a  succession  of  small  dinners  to 
punish  him,  and  was  told  "the  reason 
why"  by  one  of  the  presiding  beauties. 
The  redeeming  feature  was  that  when 
(as  Mr.  Jarndyce  would  say,)  the  wind 
was  in  the  east,  he  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  distributed  raps  on  the 
knuckles  without  ceremonv  to  all  alike — 
to  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  big  and 
the  little,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
proud  and  the  humble.  Indeed  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  him  to  say,  that  he 
was  commonly  conciliated  by  humility,  and 
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was  more  especially  irritated  by  self-confi- 
dent people  in  high  health  and  high  spu'its, 
who  took  their  share  of  the  conversation, 
and  forcibly  broke  in  upon  the  monoply 
of  attention  which  he  claimed  or  expected. 
His  sense  of  humor  made  Sydney  Smith's 
fun  irresistible,  and  it  was  his  pride  to 
liave  so  distinguished  a  guest  at  his  table ; 
but  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them, 
and  Rogers,  was  all  the  bitterer  in  their 
incidental  passage  of  arms  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  (in  Spenserian  phrase) 
over-crowed.      Thus,  at  a  dinner  at  the 

late  Lord  S 's,   at  which  both  were 

present,  Sydney  Smith,  by  way  of  falling 
in  with  the  humor  of  the  company — most- 
ly composed  of  Meltonians  and  patrons  of 
the  turt^  offered  a  bet,  and  added,  "If  I 
lose,  I  will  pay  at  once  in  a  cheque  on 
Rogers,  Toogood  and  Company,"  which 
was  then  the  name  of  the  firm.  "  And  it 
shall  be  paid,"  said  Rogers,  in  his  bitter- 
est tone,  ''''every  iota  of  iV^ — alluding  to 
Sydney  Smith's  supposed  reply,  much  cen- 
sured for  its  levity,  on  being  asked 
whether  he  believed  th«  whole  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  When  Rogers  told 
tlie  story,  he  justified  himself  on  the 
ground  that  Sydney  Smith  "meant  to 
take  advantage  of  their  being  in  fine  com- 
pany to  run  him  down  as  a  tradesman." 
When  Sydney  Smith  mentioned  it,  he  de- 
clared tliat  he  had  fallen  into  an  in- 
voluntary error  from  not  calculating  on  the 
depths  of  human  weakness,  and  that  the 
notion  of  giving  offence  had  never  so  much 
as  crossed  his  mind. 

It  should  be  added  that  Rogers  had  a 
morbid  aversion  to  what  he  called  "dog 
and  horse  men."  He  had  omitted  to  ob- 
serve how  completely  the  coarseness  and 
ignorance  which  was  supposed,  or  at  least 
declared  by  novelists  and  dramatists,  to 
mark  the  country  gentlemen  of  his  youth, 
liave  been  rubbed  off  anc^l  refined  away 
bv  increased  facilities  of  intercourse  and 
the  resultinc^  cultivation  of  all  classes. 

Although  a  little  jealous  of  Luttrell's 
superior  fashion  (of  which  an  instance  is 
given  in  the  "Table  Talk,"  p.  223),  Rogers's 
favorite  amongst  the  wits  and  talkers  in 
repute  was  the  author  of  "Letters  to 
Julia,"  and  the  most  refined  of  their  com- 
mon contemporaries  (admitting  Sydney 
Smith's  far  larger  grasp  and  higher  voca- 
tion) will  approve  the  selection.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  fascinating  companion 
than  Luttrell — -so  light  in  hand,  so  grac(}- ! 
ful  in  manner,  so  conciliating  in  tone  and  j 


gesture,  with  such  a  range  of  well-chosen 
topics,  and  such  a  fresh,  sparkling,  and 
abundant  spring  of  fancy  to  play  upon 
them.  When  his  poem  (nicknamed  "  Let- 
ters from  a  Dandy  to  a  Dolly")  was  pub- 
lished, a  crack  critic  began  a  review  of 
them  by  suggesting  that  the  author  had, 
as  it  were,  cut  up  his  gold-egg-laying 
goose  by  printing  his  entire  stock  in  trade 
as  a  joker.  Never  critic  made  a  greater 
mistake.  Luttrell's  sources  of  amusement 
were  inexhaustible,  and  they  were  with- 
out alloy.  To  him  belong  some  of  the 
best  mots  recorded  in  "  Moore's  Diary ;" 
and  Rogers  accurately  described  his  pecu- 
liar manner  when  he  said,  "  Luttrell  is  in- 
deed a  pleasant  companion.  None  of  the 
talkers  whom  I  meet  in  London  society 
can  slide  in  a  brilliant  thing  with  such 
readiness  as  he  does." 

Rogers  treated  Moore  much  as  Johnson 
treated  Goldsmith  —  rated  him  soundly 
when  present  for  not  attending  better  to 
his  own  interests,  and  did  not  always  spare 
him  when  absent,  but  would  suffer  no  one 
else  to  utter  a  word  against  him.  In  al- 
lusion to  his  restlessness,  Rogers  used  to 
say,  "  Moore  dines  in  one  place,  wishing 
he  was  dining  in  another  place,  with  an 
opera-ticket  in  his  pocket,  which  makes 
him  wish  he  was  dining  nowhere."  Moore's 
Diary  abounds  with  i)ractical  proofe  of 
Rogers's  unceasing  liberality  and  unobtru- 
sive charity.  It  also  contains  one  valuable 
testimony  of  a  rarer  kind : 

"  Rogers  stayed  more  than  a  week  [atBowood, 
Dec,  1841].  Still  fresh  in  all  his  faculties,  and 
improved  wonderfully  in  the  only  point  where 
he  ever  was  deficient,  temper.  He  now  g^ves 
the  natural  sweetness  of  his  disposition  fiur 
play." 

It  appears  from  one  of  Moore's  let t ere 
to  Lady  Donegal,  i)ublished  in  his  "  Me- 
moirs,"'that  he  had  suffered  severely  at  a 
preceding  period  from  Rogers's  carping 
himior  and  lault-finding  propensity : 

"  Rogrers  and  I  had  a  very  pleasant  tour  ^H 
though  I  felt  throughout  it  all,  as  I  always  Ad 
with  him,  that  the  fear  of  loosing  his  good 
opinion  almost  embitters  the  possession  of  it, 
and  that  though  in  his  society  one  walks  xspcxL 
roses,  it  is  with  constant  apprehensions  of  the 

tliorns  that  are  among  them 

He  has  left  me  rather  out  of  conceit  with  my 
poem  *  Lalla  Rookh'  (as  his  fastidious  criticism 
generally  does),  and  I  have  returned  to  it  with 
rather  an  humble  spirit ;  but  I  have  already  at 
tercd  my  whole  plan  to  please  him,  and  I  wUl  do 
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go  no  more,  for  I  should  make  as  long  a  voyage  of 
it  as  his  own  *  Columbus,'  if  I  attended  to  all  his 
objections.  His  general  opinion,  however,  is 
very  flattering ;  he  only  finds  fault  with  every 
part  of  it  in  detail ;  and  this,  you  know,  is  the 
style  of  his  criticism  of  characters — an  excel- 
lent person,  but — ."  (Aug.  21,  1812  ;  vol.  viii., 
p.  114.) 

"  Your  description  of  Rogers,"  replies  Lady 
Donegal,  "is  too  like  him.  How  vexatious  it 
is  that  a  man  who  has  so  much  the  power  of 
pleasing  and  attaching  people  to  him  should  mar 
the  gifts  of  nature  so  entirely  by  giving  way  to 
that  sickly  and  discontented  turn  of  mind,  which 
makes  him  dissatisfied  with  everything,  and 
disappointed  in  all  his  views  of  life.  Yet  he  can 
feel  for  others ;  and  notwithstanding  this  unfor- 
tunate habit  he  has  given  himself  of  dwelling 
upon  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  friends,  he 
really  can  feel  attachment ;  and  to  you,  I  am 
certain,  he  is  attached,  though  I  acknowledge 
that  the  thorn  sometimes  makes  one  wish  to 
throw  away  the  roses,  and  forego  the  pleasure 
to  avoid  the  pain.  But  with  all  his  faults  I  like 
him,  though  I  know  he  spares  me  no  more  than 
any  of  his  other  dear  friends."  (Aug.  28,  1812 ; 
vol  viii.  p.  118.) 

Her  sister,  Miss  Godfrey — whose  letters 
betoken  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  and 
reiinement,  superadded  to  a  lively  fancy,  a 
kind  disposition,  and  the  most  winning 
truthfulness  —  writes  about  the  same 
time  : 

"  We  see  Rogers  often  in  the  morning,  but  he 
does  not  dine  here,  as  we  have  only  one  room 
that  we  can  inhabit  at  present,  and  we  have 
not  yet  dined  with  him.  I  sometimes  like  him 
very  much,  and  sometimes  I  think  him  so  given 
up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  world,  and  such  a 
worshipper  of  My  Lords  and  My  Ladies,  that  I 
think  it  a  great  waste  of  any  of  my  spare  kind 
feelings  to  bestow  them  upon  him.  Love  with- 
out a  coronet  over  it  goes  for  nothing  in  his 
eyes.  However,  he  amuses  me,  and  I  had 
rather  be  on  kind  terms  with  him  than  not. 
Bab  [Lady  Donegal]  is  more  his  than  I  am  :  she 
sees  him  with  kinder  eyes,  and  shuts  them  of- 
tcner  to  his  failings."     (Vol.  viii.  p.  140.) 

Rogers  was  unceasingly  at  war  with 
the  late  Lady  D.  One  day  at  dinner  she 
called  across  the  table ;  "  Now,  Mr.  Rogers, 
I  am  sure  you  are  talking  about  me," 
(not  attacking,  as  the  current  version 
runs.)  "  Lady  D.,"  was  the  retort,  "  I 
pass  my  life  in  defending  you." 

^Vlthough  fashion  is  tolerably  discrimin- 
ating upon  the  whole,  and  commonly 
exacts  an  entrance-fee  in  sterling  or  cur- 
rent coin  of  some  sort  (either  merit  or 
celebrity)  from  all  who  are  not  bom  and 
bred  within  her  hallowed  precincts,  still 


individuals  may  now  and  then  be  seen 
there  whose  position  is  as  puzzling  as  that 
of  Pope's  fly  in  amber.: 

**  The  thing  we  know  is  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there." 

For  this  anomalous  8i)ecies,  Rogers  pro- 
fessed the  most  unmitigated  contempt ; 
and  their  usual  resource,  industrious  flat- 
tery, was  worse  than  wasted  on  him. 
One  evening  when,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  friend,  he  was  about  to  walk  home  from 
an  evening  party,  a  pretentious  gentjeman 
of  this  description  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  fasten  on  them,  and  prefaced  the 
meditated  intrusion  by  saying  that  he 
never  liked  walking  alone.  *'  I  should 
have  thought,  sir,"  said  Rogers,  "  that  no 
one  was  so  well  satisfied  with  your  com- 
pany as  yourself." 

If  he  had  done  no  more  than  check 
pushing  presumption,  or  expose  fawning 
insiiniificance,  his  habitual  severitv  of 
comment  would  have  caused  no  reflection 
on  his  memory ;  but  it  became  so  formida- 
ble at  one  time,  that  Ms  guests  might  be 
seen  manoeuvring  which  should  leave  the 
the  room  last,  so  as  not  to  undergo  the 
apprehended  ordeal;  and  it  was  said  of 
him  with  more  wit  than  truth,  that  he 
made  his  way  in  the  world,  as  Hannibal 
made  his  across  the  Alps,  with  vinegar. 
His  adoption  of  a  practice  which  ran 
counter  to  all  his  avowed  theories  has 
been  accounted  for  by  the  weakness  of 
his  voice,  which,  it  was  argued,  induced 
him  to  compel  attention  by  bitterness — 
like  the  backbiters  described  by  Lord 
Brougham,  "  who,  devoid  of  force  to 
wield  the  sword,  snatch  the  dagger,  and 
steep  it  in  venom  to  make  it  fester  in 
the  scratch."  This  solution  is  unjust  to 
Rogers,  who  was  not  driven  to  procure 
listeners  by  such  means.  It,  moreover, 
exaggerates  a  failing  which  was  common 
to  the  wits  of  his  earlier  days,  both  in 
France  and  England.  Three-fourths  of 
the  good  things  attributed  to  Voltaire, 
Beaumarchais,  Chesterfield,  Selwyn,  Sheri- 
dan, Walpole,  Wilkes,  and  their  contem- 
poraries, would  have  found  appropriate 
place  in  the  "  School  for  Scandal ;"  and 
before  condemning  Rogers  on  the  evi- 
dence of  those  to  whom  the  black  side  of 
his  character  was  most  frequently  present- 
ed, we  must  hear  those  whose  attention 
was  constantly  attracted  to  the  white  side. 
One  female  reminiscent,    nurtured    and 
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domesticated  with  genius  from  her  child- 
hood, writes  thus : 

"  I  knew  the  kind  old  man  for  five-and-twenty 
years.  I  say  kind  advisedly,  because  no  one 
did  so  many  kind  things  to  those  who,  being 
unable  to  dig,  to  beg  are  ashamed.  The  sharp 
sayings  were  remembered  and  repeated  because 
they  were  so  clever.  There  are  many  as  bitter, 
no  one  so  clever.  He  was  essentially  a  gentle- 
man, by  education,  by  association  —  his  man- 
ners were  perfect  Once,  when  breakfasting 
with  him,  upon  taking  our  seats  ho  called  my 
daughter  to  his  side,  thus  obliging  a  young  man 
to  leave  his  place;  feeling  that  this  was  not 
courteous,  he  said,  *  I  ask  you  to  move,  because  I 
love  your  parents  so  dearly  I  feel  as  if  you  were 
my  son.* 

"He  not  onlv  gave  freely  and  generously, 
but  looked  out  for  occasions  of  being  kind.  My 
father  once  saw  him,  and  he  asked  after  a  mu- 
tual   acquaintance — *How    is    K ^?*     The 

reply  was  —  *  As  well  as  a  man  with  nine  chil- 
dren and  a  small  income  can  be  *,^  the  next  day 
Mr.  Rogers  sent  him  fifty  pounds.  A  friend 
once  asked  him  to  assist  a  young  man  at  col- 
lege ;  he  gave  immediately  twenty  pounds,  and 
after  leaving  the  house,  returned  to  say,  *  There 
is  more  money  to  be  had  from  the  same  place, 
if  wanted !'  vVe  ought  to  observe  how  much 
all  that  appears  from  time  to  time  tells  to  his 
credit  in  the  various  Memoirs,  etc.  You  find 
him  always  a  peace-maker,  always  giving  wise 
counsel,  generous  and  kind."    (Pri/cate  MS,) 

The  author  of  "  The  Wmter's  Walk," 
after  alluding  to  "  the  keen  point  of  many 
a  famed  reply,"  proceeds : 

**  But  by  a  holier  light  thy  angel  reads 
The  unseen  recordiS  of  more  gentle  deeds,  — 
And  by  a  holier  light  thy  angel  sees 
The  tear  oft  shed  for  humble  miseries, 
Th'  indulgent  hour  of  kindness  stolen  away 
From  the  free  leisure  of  thy  well-spent  day, 
For    some  poor  struggling    son  of   Genius 

bent 
Under  the  weight  of  heartsick  discontent 
And  by  that  light's  soft  radiance  I  review 
Thy  unpretending  kindness,  calm  and  true. 
Not  to  me  only ;  but  in  bitterest  hours 
To  one  whom  Heaven  endowed  with  varied 

powers. 

*  He  4c  >tc  :|c  * 

By  sorrow  weakened,  by  disease  unnerved. 
Faithful  at  least  the  friend  he  had  not  served : 
For  the  same  voice  essayed  that  hour  to  cheer  , 
Which  now  sounds  welcome  to  his  grand- 
child's car ; 
And  the  same  hand,  to  aid  that  life's  decline, 
Whose  gentle  clasp  so  late  was  linked  in 


mine. 


n 


Few  readers  can  require  to  be  remind- 
ed of  the  closing  scenes  in  the  "  Life  of  j  vol  vil 


Sheridan,"  when  Rogers  advanced  £150 
(not  the  first  of  the  same  amount,  says 
the  biographer)  to  procure  the  expiring 
orator  the  poor  pri^^ege  of  dying  undis- 
turbed. 

"  Oh !  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hol- 
low, 
And  friendships  so  cold,  in  the  great  and 
high-bom ; 
To  think  what  a  long  list  of  titles  may  follow. 
The  relics  of  him  who  died  friencUess  and 
lorn. 
How  proud  they  can  flock  to  the  funeral 
array 
Of  one  whom  they  shunned  in  his  sickness 
and  sorrow, 
How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day, 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to- 
morrow." 

But  it  cheers  the  heart  to  see  one 
neither  great  nor  high-bom  stepping  for- 
ward to  prevent  that  last  blanket  from 
being  seized ;  and,  "  in  the  train  of  all 
this  phalanx  of  Dukes,  Marquises,  Elarls, 
Viscounts,  Barons,  Honorables,  Right 
Honorables,  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and 
First  Officers  of  the  State,  it  was  not  a 
little  interesting  to  see  walking  humbly, 
side  by  side,  the  only  two  men  who  had 
not  waited  for  the  call  of  vanity  to  dis- 
play itself —  Dr.  Bain  and  Mr.  Rogers."* 

When  some  one  complained  in  Thomas 
Campbell's  hearing,  that  Rogers  said  spite- 
ful things  :  "  Borrow  five  hundred  pounds 
of  him,"  was  the  comment,  "  and  he  will 
never  say  one  word  against  you  until  you 
want  to  repay  him."  He  told  a  lady  (the 
reminiscent  before  quoted)  that  Campl 
borrowed  £500,  upon  the  plea  that,  if  he 
had  that  sum,  it  would  do  him  a  good 
8er\'ice.f  Three  weeks  aftei-wards  he 
brought  back  the  money,  saying  that  he 
found  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  risk  it. 
"  At  this  time,"  added  Rogers,  "  I  knew 
that  he  was  every  day  pressed  for  small 
sums." 

Here  is  an  exemplarily  kind  action  fol- 
lowed up  by  unexceptionably  kind  worda 
We  could  fill  pages  with  other  weU-an- 
thenticated  instances  of  his  considerate 
generosity.  They  have  come  to  liglit 
gradually ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  mot 
that,  whilst  he  was  annually  givinff  away 
large  sums,  his  name  figured  bttle  m  sub- 
scription lists.    He  may  have  been  acting 

*  Moore's  "  Life  of  Sheridan." 

f  This  is  the  loan  mentioned  in  Moore's  "  Memoin^* 
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all  along  rather  from  oalcnlation  than 
from  impulsiveness,  from  head  not  heart. 
He  may  have  been  following  Paley's  conn- 
eel,  who  recommends  us  to  cultivate  our 
better  feelings  by  alms-giving  if  only  with 
a  view  to  our  own  self-complacency.  Or 
he  may  have  been  simply  more  fortunate 
in  his  experimental  benevolence  than  the 
nobleman  who,  on  being  advised  to  try 
doing  a  little  good  by  way  of  a  new  plea- 
sure, replied  that  he  had  tried  it  already 
and  found  no  pleasure  in  it.  To  what 
does  this  analysis  of  motive  a  la  Roche- 
fouc<itild  amount  after  all?  Surely,  to 
seek  and  find  happiness  in  doing  good,  is 
to  be  good.  Admitting  that  the  mere 
voluptuary,  and  the  general  b^mefector, 
have  each  the  same  end,  self — still  the 
difference  in  the  means  employed  will  con- 
stitute a  sufficiently  wide  and  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  When  we 
•have  calmly  computed  how  much  good 
might  be  done  daily,  how  much  happmcss 
diffused,  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  wish  or 
caprice,  without  the  interruption  of  a 
habit,  by  thousands  of  the  richer  classes 
who  never  turn  aside  to  aid  the  needy  or 
elevate  the  lowly  —  when  we  have  done 
this,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  fitting  frame  of 
mind  for  estimating  the  superiority  of  a 
man  who  had  ariived  at  just  conclusions 
regarding  the  real  uses  of  superfluous 
wealth,  and  acted  on  them. 

"  Sir,"  said  Adams,  "  my  definition  of 
charity  is,  a  generous  disposition  to  relieve 
the  distressed."  "  There  is  something  in 
that  definition,"  answered  Mr.  Peter 
Pomioe,  "  which  I  like  well  enough  ;  it  is 
as  yon  say,  a  disposition,  and  does  not  so 
much  consist  in  the  act  as  in  the  disposi- 
tion to  do  it."  There  are  plenty  of  Peter 
Pounces  in  our  society.  What  we  want 
are  the  Allworthys,  or  the  worldly  phil- 
osophers, on  whose  tomb-stones  may  be 
read  without  provoking  a  smile  of  irony : 
"  What  I  spent,  I  had ;  what  I  gave,  I 
have ;  what  I  saved,  I  lost."  We  com- 
mend this  epitaph  to  the  attention  of  the 
miUiotmaire  who  has  been  accused  of 
wishing  to  invest  the  accumulations  of 
more  than  half  a  century  in  one  big  bank- 
note and  carry  it  out  of  the  world  vnXh 
hira.  When  (see  "Table  Talk,"  p.  61,) 
Lord  Erskine  heard  that  somebody  had 
died  worth  $200,000,  he  observed,  "  Well, 
that's  a  very  pretty  sum  to  begin  the 
next  world  with."  Rogers  had  reserved 
for  the  next  world  just  one-eighth  of  that 
sura,   exclusive  of  the  contents    of  his 


house  —  not  enough,  had  his  income  from 
the  bank  failed,  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  which  age,  infirmity,  and 
confirmed  habits  had  made  necessary  to 
him  in  this. 

The  robbery  which  took  place  a  few 
years  ago  seemed  likely  at  first  to  expose 
him  to  a  trial  which  he  had  never  had  to 
encounter.  It  served,  on  the  contrary, 
to  show  the  generous  confidence  and  at- 
tachment of  his  friends.  So  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  robbery  got  abroad,  one  no- 
bleman placed  £10,000,  a  second  £30,000, 
and  a  tMrd  (a  merchant  prince)  £100,000 
at  his  disposal.  He  bore  this  robbery, 
which  might  have  led  to  very  serious 
consequences  with  great  equanimity,  and 
said  it  had  done  liim  good, — by  the  chast- 
ening effect  of  adversity,  and  by  bringing 
out  the  good  qualities  of  his  firiends.  It 
was  after  repeating  Pope's  line : 

**  Bare  the  mean  heart  that  beats  beneath  a  star/* 

that  he  one  day  mentioned,  by  way  of 
qualification,  the  mimificence  and  prompt- 
itude with  which  noble  as  well  as  simple 
had  hurried  to  aid  and  sympathize  with  • 
him. 

The  best  accessible  specimens  of  his 
epistolary  stvle  will  be  found  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  "iloore's  Memoirs,"  edited  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  says  that  Rogers 
himself  selected  those  of  his  letters  which 
were  to  be  published.  They  are  evident- 
ly written  with  the  scrupulous  care  which 
marks  everything  he  undertook ;  and  we 
will  answer  for  it  that  his  love-letters, 
should  they  ever  come  to  light,  will  bear 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  comiwsed 
on  a  dmmetrically  opposite  principle  to 
that  recommended  by  Rousseau,  who  says 
that  the  writer  should  begin  without 
knowing  what  he  is  going  to  say  and  end 
without  knowing  what  he  has  said.  Three 
or  four  of  Rogers's  letters  relate  to  "  Co- 
lumbus." He  \iTite8  to  consult  Moore  as 
to  which  of  sundry  very  ordinary  verses 
is  the  best,  telling  him,  on  one  occasion, 
that  half  of  a  particular  line  has  received 
the  sanction  of  Sharp  and  Mackintosh, 
and  anxiously  inquiring  to  be  informed 
if  he  agreed  with  them.  Never,  proba- 
bly,  since  the  Roman  Senate  was  sum- 
moned to  consult  about  the  boiling  of 
a  turbot,  was  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject  more  ludicrouslv  contrasted  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  reference. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  those  com- 
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positions  is  that  (p.  95)  in  wliich  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  family  of  a  brotlier 
who  had  retired  from  the  bank  with  an 
ample  fortmie,  and  was  really  living  the 
life  of  rural  enjoyment  which  the  poet  af- 
fected to  think  the  acme  of  felicity.  In 
another  (p.  Id)  he  avows  a  confirmed  dis-^ 
like  to  letter-writing.  The  notes  which 
he  wrote  in  the  common  commerce  of  the 
world  are  models  of  conciseness  and  cali- 
graphy.  If  ever  handwriting  correspond- 
ed with  and  betrayed  character,  it  was 
his — neat,  clear,  and  yet  not  devoid  of 
elegance.  "  Will  you  breakfast  with  me 
to-morrow  ?  S.  R.,"  was  his  pithy  in\dta- 
tion  to  a  celebrated  wit  and  beauty. 
"  Won't  I  ?  H,  D.,"  was  the  congenial  re- 
sponse. 

There  is  no  good  likeness  of  him.  The 
fact  is,  he  would  never  allow  one  to  be 
taken.  He  preferred  that  by  Lawrence, 
because  it  was  the  most  flattering.  There 
is  one  designed  and  drawn  on  stone  by  an 
amateur  artist  (Lady  Morgan's  niece,  Mrs. 
Geale)  in  1838,  which  would  have  been 
excellent,  had  she  ventured  to  give  him 
his  actual  age  at  the  time.  Danton's  car- 
icature bust  is  hardly  a  caricature,  and 
for  that  very  reason  he  held  it  in  horror. 
One  day  Moore  was  indiscreet  or  mali- 
cious enough  to  say  that  a  fresh  stock  had 
been  sent  over,  and  that  he  had  seen  one 
in  a  shop  window.  "  It  is  pleasant  news," 
said  Rogers ;  "  and  pleasant  to  be  told  of 
it  by  a  friend." 

The  accident  wich  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  locomotion  was  the  severest  of 
trials  to  a  man  of  his  active  habits  and 
still  extraordinary  strength ;  for  he  de- 
lighted in  walking,  and  thought  his  health 
depended  upon  the  exercise  he  took  in  this 
way.  Not  long  before,  he  had  boasted  of 
having  had  a  breakfast  party  at  home — 
then  gone  to  a  wedding  breakfiist,  where 
he  returned  thanks  for  the  bridesmaids — 
then  to  Cliiswick,  where  he  was  presented 
to  an  imperial  highness — dined  out — gone 
to  the  Oi)era — looked  in  at  a  ball,  and 
walked  home — all  within  the  compass  of 
fourteen  hours.  "  When  I  first  saw  him 
afler  liis  fall,"  writes  the  lady  already 
quoted,  "  I  found  him  lying  on  his  bed, 
which  was  drawn  near  the  bedroom  win- 
dow, that  he  might  look  upon  the  Park. 
Taking  my  hand,  he  kissed  it,  and  I  felt  a 
tear  drop  on  it,  and  that  was  all  the  com- 
plaint or  regret  that  he  ever  expressed. 
N'ever  did  he  allude  to  it  to  me,  nor,  I 
believe,  to  any  one." 


One  day,  between  six  and  seven,  when 
he  was  just  going  to  dinner,  hearing  a 
knock  at  the  door,  he  desired  his  faithful 
and  attached  servant,  Ednmnd,  to  say  not 
at  home.     "Who  was  it?"  he  inquired. 

B.  "  Colonel ,  sir."     JR.  "  And  who  is 

Colonel ?"    K  "  The  gentleman  who 

upset  you,  sir,  and  caused  your  accident." 
72.  "It  is  an  agreeable  recollection,  did 
he  come  to  refresh  it  ?"  JEJ.  "  O,  sir,  he 
calls  very  often  to  inquire  for  you."  H, 
"  Does  he  ?  then  if  he  calls  again,  don't  let 
him  in,  a?id  donH  tell  7ne  of  itP  The 
gallant  officer  was  (at  worst)  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  mishap ;  for  as  his  brougham 
was  passing  at  an  ordinary  pace,  Rogers, 
who  was  about  to  cross,  suddenly  checked 
himself,  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  with  bis 
hip  against  the  curb-stone. 

When  some  one  was  speaking  of  a  fine 
old  man  before  Swifl,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
spirit  of  melancholy  foreboding,  "  There's 
no  such  thing  as  a  fine  old  man ;  if  either 
his  head  or  heart  had  been  worth  any- 
thing, they  would  have  worn  him  out  long 
ago."  Till  near  ninety,  Rogers  was  a 
strikhig  exception  to  this  rule.  He  then 
gradually  dropped  into  that  state,  mental 
and  bodily,  which  raises  a  reasonable 
doubt  whether  prolonged  life  be  a  bless- 
ing or  a  cm*se : 

"  Omni 
Membrorum  damno  major  dementia,  quae  nee 
Nomnia  sevorum,  nee  vultus  agnoscit  amiciim, 
Cum  queis  practerita  cooiiavit  nocte,  nee  iUos 
Quos  genuit,  quos  eduxit" 

Although  his  impressions  of  long  past 
events  were  as  fresh  as  ever,  he  forgot 
the  names  of  his  relations  and  oldest 
friends  whilst  they  were  sitthig  with  him, 
and  told  the  same  stories  to  the  same 
people  two  or  three  thnes  over  in  the 
same  interview.  But  there  were  frequent 
glimpses  of  intellect  in  all  its  original 
bnghtness,  of  tenderness,  of  refinement, 
and  of  grace.  "  Once  driving  out  with 
him,"  says  a  female  correspondent,  "I 
asked  him  after  a  ludv  whom  he  could 
not  recollect.  He  ])ulled  the  check  string, 
and  a])pealed  to  his  servant.    '  Do  I  know 

lady  M ?'     The  reply  was,  *  Yes  Bir.» 

This  was  a  painful  moment  to  us  both. 
Taking  my  hand,  he  said,  *  Never  mind, 
my  dear,  I  am  not  yet  reduced  to  stop 
the  carriage  and  ask  if  I  know  you.'* " 

To  another  female  friend  who  was  driv- 
ing out  with  him  shortly  after,  he  said, 
"  Whenever  you  are  angry  with  one  you 
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love,  think  that  the  dear  one  might  die 
that  moment.  Your  anger  will  vanish  at 
once." 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  he 
was  constantly  expatiating  on  the  advan- 
tage of  marriage.  "  It  was  a  proud,  a 
blessed  privilege,"  he  would  repeat,  "to  be 
the  means,  under  Providence  of  clothing 
an  immortal  soul  in  clay."  He  introduced 
and  pursued  this  theme  without  respect  to 
persons,  and  not  unfrequently  recommend- 
ed matrimony  to  married  people  who 
would  have  lent  a  readier  ear  to  a  propo- 
sal of  separation  or  divorce.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  rumors  circulated  from  time 
to  time  in  his  younger  days  respecting  his 
own  attempts  to  confinn  precept  by  exam- 
ple, he  said,  "  that  whenever  his  name  had 
been  coupled  wdth  that  of  a  single  lady, 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  out 
that  he  had  been  refused."  On  his  re- 
gretting that  he  had  not  married,  because 
then  he  should  have  had  a  nice  woman  to 
care  for  him,  it  was  suggested, — "  How  do 
you  know  she  would  not  have  cared  for 
somebody  else  ?" — an  awkward  doubt  at 
all  times. 

His  own  version  of  his  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  nuptial  tie  was,  that,  when 
a  young  man,  he  admired  and  sedulously 
sought  the  society  of  the  most  beautiful 
girl  he  then,  and  still  thought  he  had  ever 
seen.  At  the  end  of  the  London  season, 
at  a  ball,  she  said :  "  I  go  to-morrow  to 
Worthing.  Are  you  coming  there?" 
He  did  not  go.  Some  months  afterwards, 
being  at  Ranelagh,  he  saw  the  attention 
of  every  one  drawn  towards  a  large  party 
that  had  just  entered,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  lady  on  the  ai-m  of  her  hus- 
band. Stepping  forward  to  see  this  won- 
derful beauty,  he  found  it  was  his  love. 
She  merely  said:  "You  never  came  to 
Worthing." 

In  the  case  of  most  men  over  whom  the 
grave  had  closed  so  recently,  we  should 
have  refrained  from  such  minuteness  of 
personal  detail,  however  curious  or  illus- 


trative. But  the  veil  had  been  removed 
from  the  private  life  of  Rogers  long  be- 
fore we  approached  the  sanctuary;  and 
we  are  not  responsible  for  the  profanation, 
if  it  be  one.  His  habits,  his  mode  of  life, 
his  predilections,  his  aversions,  his  caustic 
sayings,  his  benevolent  actions,  have  been 
treated  like  common  property  as  far  back 
as  the  living  generation  can  remember. 
They  have  been  discussed  in  all  circles,  and 
have  occasionally  appeared  (with  varying 
degrees  of  accuracy)  in  print.  Kow  that 
monarchs  have  left  oft*  changing  their 
shirts  at  crowded  levees^  we  should  be 
puzzled  to  name  any  contemporary  celebri- 
ty who,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  had 
been  so  much  or  so  constantly  before  the 
public  as  Rogers.  He  knew  everybody, 
and  everybody  knew  him.  He  spoke 
without  reserve  to  the  first  comer,  and 
the  chance  visitor  (haply  some  "  penciller 
by  the  way")  was  admitted  to  Ids  intimacy 
as  unwarily  as  the  tried  friend.  This  ar- 
gued a  rare  degree  of  conscious  rectitude 
and  honorable  self-rehance ;  and  in  esti- 
mating his  character,  in  balancing  the 
final  account  of  his  merits  and  demerits, 
too  much  stress  cannot  bo  laid  on  the 
searching  nature  of  the  ordeal  he  has  un- 
dergone. Choose  out  the  wisest,  bright- 
est, noblest  of  mankind,  and  how  many  of 
them  could  bear  to  be  thus  pursued  into 
the  little  comers  of  their  lives? — "all 
their  faults  observed,  set  in  a  note-book, 
learned  and  conned  by  rote  ?"  Most  as- 
suredly, if  the  general  scope  and  tend- 
ency of  their  conduct  be  no  worse,  they 
may,  one  and  all — to  borrow  the  impres- 
sive language  of  Erskine — "  walk  through 
the  shadow  of  death,  with  all  their  faults 
about  them,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as 
in  the  common  path  of  life."  But  if  great 
virtues  may  not  atone  for  small  frailties, 
or  kind  deeds  for  unkmd  words,  "  they 
must  call  upon  the  mountains  to  cover 
them,  for  which  of  them  can  present,  for 
Omniscient  examination,  a  pure,  unspot- 
ted, and  faultless  course  ?" 
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THE       OPAL        RING. 


An  old  street,  which  we  shall  name  the 
Rue  des  Truands,  in  old  Paris,  in  times 
not  old  to  us.  To  call  it  a  street  is  a 
little  more  than  the  form  of  speech ;  it  is 
rather  a  narrow,  black,  squalid  passage 
that  divides  the  tortuous  rows  of  high, 
dark,  rickety,  bulgy,  sickly  houses,  irreg- 
ularly pierced  with  windows  that  breathe 
an  atmosphere,  the  nature  of  which  may 
well  account  for  the  imwholesomeness  of 
their  complexions.  The  place  has  evident- 
ly a  guilty  consciousness  of  its  vileness, 
but  not  the  least  intention  to  repent  and 
reform ;  for  it  crouches  there  in  its  filthy 
obscurity,  shrinking  from  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  spurning  the  sunshine,  well 
knowing  what  his  least  ray  would  bring 
forth  of  shame  and  loathsomeness  and 
ignoble  squalor.  There  is  no  flag-way, 
and  the  pavement's  rough  irregularities 
are  nearly  concealed  by  the  smooth, 
liquid,  black  mud  that  not  winter  or  sum- 
mer ever  dries  there — ^that  has  spattered 
the  houses  for  so  many,  many  years  that 
their  fronts,  for  six  or  seven  feet  high,  are 
cased  with  it — ^that  when  thunder-showers 
come,  streams,  yet  more  diluted,  in  murky 
torrents  into  their  low  doorways. 

It  was  always  cold  there,  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  always  charged  ^vith  a  deadly 
damp  and  nausea.  On  the  ground-floors 
of  the  houses  are  some  shops  that  have  no 
aspect  of  containing  any  thing  saleable,  or 
of  being  the  scenes  where  commerce  of 
any  kind  is  carried  on ;  for  you  always 
seem  to  see  the  same  flxded,  untempting 
goods,  of  whatever  nature  or  description 
they  be,  in  the  dark  mud-splashed  windows. 
Lean,  green,  undersized  children,  some 
looking  ])recociou8ly  and  viciously  intelli- 
gent, others  stolid  m  their  grimy  misery, 
hang  about  the  doorways  or  listlessly 
dabble  in  the  mire ;  and  towards  evening, 
which  falls  early  there,  the  rats  come  out 
and  forage,  little  disturbed  by  their  vicin- 
ity.   The  street  is  very  quiet  in  general, 


except  on  f^te  days,  about  some  of  the 
low  cabarets,  from  whence  there  then 
proceed  fierce  oaths  and  savage  roars, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  songs  of  mirth 
and  jollity ;  for  even  joy  there  wears  a 
mask  of  vice  and  debasement  and  ferocity. 

Narrow,  creaking  staircases,  that  never 
saw  a  gleam  of  daylight,  lead  upward  to 
filthy,  dingy  rooms ;  some,  lined  with  the 
wooden  panelling  put  up  at  the  period  of 
their  building,  and  now  so  smoke-dried 
and  dirt-stained  as  to  bear  no  trace  of  its 
former  aspect  or  color ;  others  hung,  with 
shabby  paper,  no  less  undistinguishable. 
All  have  innumerable  closets  in  the  walls, 
suggestive  of  concealment  and  mystery, 
and  not  a  few  secret  staircases  and  strange, 
unexplained  recesses  behind  chimneys  and 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Here  and 
there,  an  attempt  has  been  made,  long 
ago— probably  by  some  new-comer  to  this 
God-forgotten  place  —  to  rear  a  pot  of 
mignonette  or  wall-flower,  or  those  para- 
sites of  the  poor,  scarlet-runner  and  nas- 
turtium, on  the  sill  of  the  dim  windows ; 
but  the  poor  things  yellowed  and  sickened 
and  dropped  their  leaves,  and  nothings  re- 
mained but  a  brown,  dry  stem,  or  a  few 
stiffs,  dead  tendrils,  clinging  round  the 
stick  or  stretched  twine  placed  to  support 
them. 

On  a  summer  evening,  when  the  right 
side  of  Paris  had  not  yet  lost  the  last 
beams  of  the  sun  that  never  fell  u^n  the 
wrong,  a  woman  turned  from  tne  gay 
quarter  into  the  Rue  des  Truands.  She 
was  dressed  in  dark  garments  and  closely 
veiled,  so  that  nothing  but  her  height  wis 
clearly  dist  inguishable ;  and  she  walked 
rapidly,  and  with  the  anxious  air  of  one 
who  is  nervously  conscious  of  being  in  a 
false  position.  She  stopped  at  last  before 
a  closed  door,  examined  the  aspect  of  the 
house,  consulted  a  little  paper  she  held  in 
her  hand,  and  then  knooKed  softly.  The 
door   opened  instantly,  and   closed    on 
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her  as  she  entered,  leaving  her  in  total 
darkness. 

"Fear    nothing,   madame,"    said    the 
shrill  voice  of  the  invisible  porter ;  "  give 
me  your   hand,  and    I  will  guide  you' 
safely." 

The  visitor  held  out  her  hand  in  the 
dark,  and  felt  it  taken  by  a  hand  so  cold, 
BO  lean,  so  extraordinarily  small,  that  she 
could  hardly  forbear  shuddering  at  the 
strange,  unnatural  contact.  Through  a 
room  or  passage,  dark  and  earthly-smell- 
ing as  a  tomb,  up  a  steep,  winding  stair- 
case, through  a  long,  creaking  corridor, 
still  in  darkness,  now  and  then  faintly 
and  momentarily  broken  by  some  invisible 
borrowed  light,  the  guide  and  the  guest 
proceeded  together  in  silence,  till  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  they  stopped,  and  the 
former  knocked  at  the  door.  Being  bid- 
den to  enter,  they  did  so ;  and  for  the 
first  time,  the  visitor  looking  down  to 
about  the  level  of  her  own  waist,  saw  her 
conductor,  a  dwarf  humpback  of  the  female 
sex,  but  of  an  age  perfectly  undistinguish- 
able,  who  after  peering  upward  with  a 
quick,  strange,  sidelong  glance  that  seem- 
ed to  pierce  her  veil,  noiselessly  withdrew 
and  left  her  standing  before  the  room's 
inhabitant. 

He  was  an  old  man,  of  a  pale  leaden 
complexion,  with  quick,  keen  gray  eyes, 
that  peered  from  beneath  low,  shaggy 
black  brows,  while  his  hair  and  long  thick 
beard  were  white.  He  sat  at  a  table, 
covered  with  venerable-looking  books, 
yellow  vellum  manuscripts,  and  various 
mstruments  of  singular  aspect,  on  which"^a 
shaded  lamp  threw  a  partial  gleam.  Sign- 
ing to  the  lady  with  a  lean,  long  hand  to 
advance  to  a  seat  near  hun,  he  watched 
her  movements  with  a  look  of  close  and 
quiet  scrutiny  and  in  profound  silence,  till 
she  had  taken  the  chair. 

"  Excuse  me,  madarae,"  he  said,  "  but 
you  must  raise  your  veil.  I  can  not  speak 
to  you  without  seeing  your  face." 

She  hesitated  for  a  second,  then  sudden- 
ly flung  it  up,  and  boldly  and  steadily 
met  his  eye.  The  action  and  the  face  ac- 
corded :  both  were  proud,  passionate, 
resolute— even  defiant ;  the  latter,  though 
not  in  its  first  youth,  handsome.  Nothing 
of  aU  this  was  lost  on  the  old  man ;  neither 
did  he  &il  to  perceive  that  the  hand  that 
threw  back  the  veil  was  small  and  white, 
and  that  a  jewel  flashed  fi-om  it  in  the 
lamplight. 


"  I  come,"  the  visitor  said,  "  for  a  turn 
of  your  art." 

He  bowed,  without  removing  his  eyes 
firom  her  face.  His  silent  scrutiny  seemed 
'to  irritate  and  annoy  her. 

"  Can  you,  and  are  you  disposed  to  aid 
me  ?  Fear  nothing  as  to  the  extent  and 
security  of  your  reward ;"  and  she  laid  a 
heavy  purse  on  the  table. 

He  appeared  not  to  notice  the  move- 
ment as  he  said  quietly : 

"  When  you  have  stated  the  case  to  me, 
madame,  I  shall  be  better  able  to  answer 
your  question." 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  power- 
ful struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor ;  for 
her  color  rose,  her  nostril  dilated,  and 
when,  after  a  pause,  she  spoke  again,  her 
voice  was  thicker  and  her  words  abrupt 
and  hurried. 

"I  love,  and  would  be  loved  again, 
which  I  am  not.  I  would  purchase  love — 
that  one  man's  love  at — any  price." 

"  At  any  price  to  him,  or  to  you  ?" 

"  To  either,  or  both." 

"  Is  he  heart-fi*ee  —  or  does  he  love 
another  ?" 

'*  He  loves  another — ^his  affianced  wife." 

"  Hum  I     Complicated." 

"  You  have  nothing  more  encouraging 
than  that  to  say  to  me  ?" 

The  old  man  smiled  a  quiet,  slightly 
contemptuous  smile. 

"  Patience,  belle  dame ;  this  is  not  an 
afiair  of  yes  or  no  in  the  first  five  minutes. 
I  must  consider  it." 

She  was  obviously  annoyed. 

"  How  long  a  time  do  you  require  for 
consideration  ?" 

"  I  require  until  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, at  this  same  hour." 

"  And  you  will  tell  me  nothing  till 
then  ?  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
me  to  come  to  this  place.  If  you  doubt 
my  possessing  the  means  to  reward  your 
services,  here  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
what  I  liave  both  the  power  and  the  will  to 
bestow,  in  the  event  of  your  aiding  me 
effectually ;"  and  she  held  the  purse  out 
to  him.     He  waved  it  back  quietly. 

"Keep  your  money  for  the  present. 
You  have  on  your  hand  a  jewel,  which,  if 
you  choose  to  confide  it  to  me,  shall,  in 
the  event  of  my  deciding  to  accept  this 
task,  be  made  the  instrument  of  accom- 
plishing your  wishes,  and  shall,  in  any 
case,  be  restored  to  you  in  safety." 

His  eye  was  fixed  on  a  ring  she  wore — 
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a  serpent  studded  with  diamonds  and 
bearing  on  the  head  an  opal  of  singular^ 
fire  and  splendor. 

"This     ring?     It     belonged    to     mvj 
mother  and  grandmother,  and  I  promisecrT 
never  to   let   it   out   of   my  possession. 
There  is  a  family  superstition  attached  to 
it." 

"As  you  T\41l,  madame.  I  have  no 
wish  to  imdertake  the  affair,  and  can 
only  consent  to  do  so  on  my  own  condi- 
tions." 

With  fiery  impatience  she  tore  rather 
than  drew  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
held  it  out  to  him.  The  opal  and  the 
emerald  eyes  of  the  serpent  shot  forth 
prismatic  gleams,  and  the  folds  seemed  to 
undulate  as  he  turned  it  about  in  the 
light  of  the  lamp. 

"  No  common  jewel  this,"  he  said,  con- 
templating it ;  "  the  opal  is  a  stone  of 
peculiar  influence  in  the  occult  sciences, 
and  I  can  see  that  this  opal  is  more  than 
usually  gifted  with  such  virtues.  You 
did  well  to  bring  it ;  it  may  aid  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  desires  more  than 
anv  thinor  else." 

''  Then  you  promise  me " 

"  Nothing.  Understand  fully  that  to- 
day I  in  no  way  bind  myself  to  any  thing 
in  the  afiair.  The  day  after  to-morrow 
you  shall  have  my  final  decision." 

He  rose.  The  lady  following  his  ex- 
amj>le,  he  rang  a  hand-bell,  and  the  dwarf 
again  made  its  appearance  to  lead  her 
throu<rh  the  intricacies  of  the  house. 
When  she  got  into  the  street  it  was 
alm'ost  dark,  and  as  yet  the  few  lanterns 
that  at  a  distant  intervals  were  suspended 
across  the  alley  by  lines  stretched  from 
house  to  house,  were  not  lighted.  With 
uncertain  steps  therefore,  she  made  her 
wny  over  the  slippery,  filthy  pavement, 
not  unfrequently  disturbing  a  huge  rat 
that  was  ferreting  among  the  garbage 
flung  from  the  doors,  for  some  nauseous 
morsel,  the  refuse  of  some  wretched 
meal. 

.IVIore  than  once  she  was  nervously  con- 
scious of  attracting  the  suspicious  atten- 
tion of  a  denizen  of  this  iniquitous  haunt ; 
desi»ite  her  resolute  nature,  her  heart 
beat  hii^h  at  the  sensation  of  encounterinfic 
a  very  real  danger;  and  when  she  emerg- 
ed on  the  broad  open  thoroughfares,  still 
only  in  the  light,  a  load  of  alarm  and 
an  \  i.  t  V  was  removed  from  her  breast.  As 
she  t  lined  a  corner  she  sud<lenlv came  on 

•r 

a  ;n'«'««l>  of  three  persons,  an  old  and   a 


yoimg  man,  with  a  girl  of  about  seventeen. 
She  recoiled  at  the  sight,  as  if  something 
had  stung  her,  and  the  young  man,  fancy- 
in":  she  was  startled  at  findinor  herself  in 
such  immediate  contact  with  them,  drew 
back  with  a  "  Pardon,  madame  !"  stand- 
ing out  of  the  way,  hat  in  hand,  to  let 
her  pass.  She  rushed  past  him,  and  her 
dark  veiled  figure  was  soon  lost  in  th9 
dim  light. 

Meanwhile  the  little  party  strolled  on, 
talking  cheerily  by  the  way.  That  Gas- 
ton de  Montrouge  and  Genevieve  Ron- 
vieres  were  lovers,  was  a  most  unmistak- 
able fact.  They  were,  moreover,  aflianced. 
The  elderly  man  on  whom  the  girl  leaned, 
was  her  father.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
of  the  bourgeoise  and  had  made  a  consid- 
erable fortune  in  commerce,  from  which 
he  had  not  retired.  His  sister  had  mar- 
ried the  Chevalier  de  Montrouge,  and,  by 
virtue  of  a  family  compact,  it  was  agreed 
that  her  only  son  should  gild  the  some- 
what threadbare  nobility  of  his  father's 
race  with  the  louis  d'or  of  his  uncle's  only 
daughter,  when  both  should  arrive  at 
years  of  discretion.  At  an  early  age, 
Gaston,  through  the  influence  of  his  pater- 
nal relations,  entered  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant regiments  of  the  guard.  Soon  after, 
his  parents  died,  and  from  thence,  his 
uncle's  house  became  his  established  home, 
when  away  from  his  duties — an  arrange- 
ment which  the  woithv  man  in  nowise 
objected  to,  as  bringing  the  young  people 
together,  and  tending  to  cement  the  eon- 
tract  already  entered  into  between  the 
senior  members  of  the  family,  by  engaging 
the  inclinations  of  the  parties  more  espe- 
cially concerned. 

The  result  was  eminently  successfbL 
Gaston  found  his  pretty,  gentle  consiii, 
with  her  nut-brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes, 
entirely  to  his  taste,  and  Genevieve 
thought — and  not,  perhaps  without  rea- 
son— that  the  beau  cousin  was  by  far  the 
most  accomplished  cavalier  she  had  ever 
encountered.  Unfortunately,  though| 
other  more  experienced  judges  were  oi 
little  Genevieve's  opinion. 

At  a  grand  gathering  of  the  great  folks 
01  the  Faubourfic  St.  Germain,  the  Mar- 
quise  de  Vaucrasson,  a  lofty  lady  who  had 
just  cast  off"  the  weeds  she  had  put  on  and 
put  oft"  with  nearly  equal  satisfiiction, 
particularly  distinguished  the  handsome 
young  garde,  and  took  every  means  short 
of  declaring  the  fivct,  to  make  hira  aware 
of  the  favorable  impression  he  had  pro- 
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duced.  Gaston  was,  however,  sincerely  and 
seriously  attached  to  his  cousin,  and  he  had, 
moreover,  passed  the  age  when  youths  are 
given  to  fell  in  love  with  women  some  ten 
years  their  senior.  He  therefore  showed 
himself  less  sensible  of  the  great  dame's 
condescension  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  when  on  various  subsequent 
occasions  she  renewed  her  advances,  they 
were  met*  with  a  coolness  that  at  once 
drove  her  love  and  her  pride  to  the 
point  of  some  desperate  resolve,  which  the 
discovery  of  the  position  he  and  Gene- 
vieve held  with  regard  to  each  other,  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to. 

Hence  her  visit  to  the  sage  of  the  Rue 
des  Truands,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  the  compounding  of  such  devilish  con- 
trivances as  suited  the  taste  and  spirit  of 
the  age,  ever  more  ready  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  the  angels  of  darkness  than  to  those 
of  light,  and  naving  far  stronger  faith  in 
the  power  of  Satan  and  his  m\Tmidons 
than  in  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgm  and  all 
the  legion  of  saints. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Madame  de  Vau- 
crasson,  who  had  passed  some  hours  of 
not  very  enviable  anxiety,  torn  alternately 
between  hope,  fear,  jealousy,  and  antici- 
pated triumph,  started  once  more  for  the 
dwelling  of  the  man  of  magic.  As  before, 
the  door  opened  noiselessly  at  her  knock, 
and  the  dwarf's  cold  little  hand  took  her 
fevered  one  to  lead  her  through  the  dreary 
labyrinth. 

These  details  had,  however,  passed  with- 
out her  notice.  Would  the  sage  accord 
her  desire  ?  Might  she  hope  through  him  to 
win  Gaston  ?  That  was  all  her  thought ;  and, 
on  entering  the  room,  her  emotion  was  so 
strong  that  she  could  hardly  command  her 
voice  to  ask  the  question. 

The  answer  filled  her  with  a  thrill  of 
wild,  fierce  joy. 

"  I  have  studied  the  matter  closely,"  the 
old  man  said,  "  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  difficulties  and  dangers — for  there  are 
dangers,  and  to  me  especially  in  the  work 
— I  have  decided  on  accepting  your  com- 
mission. Success  I  can  promise  you ;  but 
my  reward  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
labor  and  the  risk." 
"  Name  your  terms." 
He  mentioned  a  sum  that  would  have 
started  an  applicant  less  bent  on  the  at- 
tainment of  her  desires  ;  but  the  marquise, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  acceded 
to  the  demand. 

"  And  the  ring  ?"  she  asked. 


"  The  ring,  as  I  told  you,  shall  be  made 
the  instrument  of  accomplishing  your  ob- 
ject. Return  here  this  day  week  with  an 
order  for  the  sum  we  have  agreed  upon  ; 
afll  the  ring,  charged  with  the  power  to 
perform  the  mission,  is  yours." 

She  clasped  her  hands,  with  a  gleam  of 
triumph  in  her  flashing  black  eyes. 

The  evening  of  the  seventh  day  found 
her  once  more  on  her  way  to  the  magi- 
cian's. The  old  man  took  from  a  little 
box  the  ring,  and  handed  it  to  her.  Never 
had  it  looked  so  magnificent.  A  thousand 
gorgeous  tints  played  through  the  opal, 
every  diamond  flashed  and  sparkled  with 
increased  lustre,  while  the  emerald  eyes 
of  the  serpent  gleamed  with  a  living  light, 
almost  terrible  to  look  at.  Madame  de 
Vaucrasson  turned  it  about,  and  contem- 
plated it  lovingly. 

"  Whatever  man  wears,  or  even  has 
about  his  person  that  ring,"  the  sage  said, 
"  must,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  his  posses- 
sion, love  you  passionately,  no  matter 
what  may  have  been  his  previous  senti- 
ments, or  what  the  obstacles  that  lie  be- 
tween you.  Beware,  therefore,  into 
whose  hands  it  fells." 

She  gave  him  the  order  for  the  sum 
they  had  agreed  upon,  and  prepared  to 
depart. 

"  I  expect,  madame,  that  you  will  come 
and  give  me  an  account  of  your  success.  I 
shall  require  this." 

The  tone  was  so  quietly  authoritative, 
that  she  felt  herself  compelled  to  make  the 
desired  promise;  and,  concealing  the 
jewel  in  her  bosom  she  hastened  home 
with  all  speed. 

How  to  convey  it  to  Gaston?  That 
was  the  next  step.  She  thought  of  vari- 
ous expedients,  but  none  wholly  satistied 
her.  She  resolved,  at  all  events,  never  to 
separate  herself  from  it,  so  that  whatever 
occasion  chance  might  offer,  supposing  she 
did  not  immediately  hit  upon  a  deliber- 
ateplan  of  action,  she  might  profit  by. 

That  night  there  was  a  fete  at  the  hotel 
of  the  Diichesse  de  Maubreul,  the  house 
where  she  had  first  met  Gaston.  Would 
he  be  there  ?  Probably ;  his  family  was 
connected  with  that  of  the  Due,  and  she 
knew  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest. 

Her  toilette  that  evening  was  perform- 
ed with  a  care  greater  than  she  was  wont 
to  bestow  on  it.  She  wished  to  keep  up 
some  illusion  even  in  her  own  eyes ;  she 
wished,  when  the  ring  did  its  work — the 
work  she    knew   it   was,  by  no   power 
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of  hers,  charged  to  perform — ^to  feel  or  to 
&nc7  that  her  woman's  charms  had  some 
share  in  the  effect.  She  looked  in  her 
glass  with  pride  and  triumph.  Hope  and 
security  had  lent  a  new  triumph  to  her 
beauty.  The  diamonds  that  blazed  in  her 
luxuriant  dark  hair  were  not  more  bril- 
liant than  her  eyes ;  and  her  cheek  wore  a 
bloom  that  needed  no  aid  from  art.  Most 
men  who  saw  her  that  night  might  have 
thought  the  aid  of  the  ring  superfluous. 

As  she  entered  the  apartments  of  the 
Hotel  Maubreul,  there  was  a  general  stir 
and  murmur.  Gaston  was  there ;  he  heard 
it ;  he  looked  where  he  saw  other  eyes  di- 
rected ;  and  for  the  first  time  was  struck 
by  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  woman 
whose  unconcealed  preference  he  had  so 
coldly  and  constantly  discouraged.  His 
eye  followed  her  through  the  crowd  ;  he 
saw  how  it  bent  in  homage  before  her ;  he 
saw  with  what  dignified  indifference  she 
received  it — ^how  valueless  in  her  sight 
was  the  adoration  of  those  who  sought 
but  a  word  or  a  smile  to  treasure  and  be 
proud  of.  And  this  woman  had  humbled 
herself  to  him — ^had  waited  but  for  him  to 
be  gracious.  The  demon  of  vanity  had 
begun  to  work  in  his  breast  ere  ever  the 
ring  approached  his  finger. 

Betwe'en  the  dances  he  went  up  and 
spoke  to  her.  Her  manner  was  far  less 
earnest  and  encouraging  than  usual;  if 
not  cold,  it  was  at  least  marked  with  a 
calm  dignity,  very  different  to  her  usual 
tone  with  him.  This  piqued  him,  and  he 
longed  for  an  occasion  when  he  might 
converse  with  her  more  at  ease  than  he 
could  do  there,  standing  before  her  seat, 
and  surrounded  by  the  other  guests.  She 
complained  of  the  heat,  and  he  hastened 
to  olTer  to  conduct  her  to  one  of  the  less 
crowded  and  cooler  apartments — a  propo- 
sal she  quietly  accepted. 

Passing  through  several  rooms  they 
reached  the  last  of  the  suite,  which  was 
becoming  nearly  deserted  by  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  dancmg,  and  leading 
her  to  a  sola,  Gaston  took  a  place  by  her 
side. 

The  conversation  was  resumed,  by  her, 
in  ihe  same  calm,  ordinary  tone;  bv  him, 
with  a  certain  earnestness,  whicn  she 
seemed  at  first  rather  to  put  aside ;  but  by 
degrees,  as  she  saw  his  interest  evidently 
increasing,  she  suffered  her  numner  to 
relax,  and  her  apparent  indifference  to 
give  way  to  a  softer  aspect. 

"  I  am  told,  Monsieur  de  Montrouge," 


she  said  at  last,  '^  that  yon  are  ^oing  to  be 
married  to  your  cousin.  Forgive  me  if  I 
commit  an  indiscretion  in  speaking  thug 
on  the  subject ;  but  I  trust  you  will  be- 
lieve how  sincere  is  the  interest  I  feel  in 
aught  that  so  deeply  concerns  your  happi- 
ness." 

Gaston  had  colored  violently  at  the 
commencement  of  her  speech.  Genevieve  I 
this  was  the  way  he  was  keeping  inviolate 
his  love  and  faith  to  her  I  But  for  this 
emotion  his  wily  interlocutor  was  fiilly 
prepared,  and  she  put  into  the  conclusion 
of  her  sentence  an  accent  that  soon  re- 
assured him.  She  knew  now  that  he  loved 
another ;  she  had  regulated  her  own  feel- 
ings, or  at  least  the  expression  of  them, 
accordingly ;  and  he  might  look  upon  her 
now  as  a  fnend.  She  was  a  noble  woman, 
after  all  I 

"  You  will  not  be  offended,"  she  said,  in 
the  same  kindly,  smiling  maner,  ''  if  I  ask 
you  to  accept  a  slight  token  of  the  friend- 
sliip  I  feel  for  you.  Many  of  your  other 
friends  will  offer  you  marriage  gifU. 
You  will  not,  I  trust,  deny  me  a  similar 
privilege." 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  the  ring  from 
her  finger,  and  between  her  words,  glided 
it  on  his.  She  knew  that  once  there,  she 
need  not  not  fear  his  removing  it. 

He  took  the  hand  that  performed  the 
act,  and  covered  it  with  passionate  kisses. 

Poor  little  Genevieve's  sweet  fiice  bean 
a  far  different  aspect  to  tlie  sunny  one  it 
presented  that  happy  evening  when  with 
Gaston  by  her  side  she  and  her  fiither 
strolled  out  together. 

Now  she  rarely  sees  him,  and  though  hit 
manner  is  always  kind,  it  is  ever  constrained 
and  uneasy.  Sometimes  he  betrays  a  rest- 
less impatience  ;  sometimes  a  sort  of  pity- 
ing regard  ;  and  he  seems  at  all  times  ill  at 
ease  and  dissatisfied,  but  more  with  himself 
than  with  others. 

At  first  she  used  to  question  him  ten* 
derljr,  but  now  she  has  learned  that  tlus, 
so  far  from  leading  to  a  solution  of  the 
mystery,  only  adds  to  the  imeasy  synqK 
toms. 

At  times  she  is  jealous,  offended,  aiigiy; 
but  then  her  father  blames  him,  and  lier 
woman's  nature  rises  up  to  defend  and  jus- 
tify him.  But,  let  her  mood  be  what  it 
will,  she  is  ever  anxious,  fearful,  and  on- 
happy. 

All  this  Madame  de  Voucrasson  learns; 
and  her  cruel  nature  takes  a  savage  delight 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  unoffending  girL 
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Meanwhile,  Gaston's  stormy  love  for 
the  relentl^s  woman  secures  daily  a  deep- 
er hold  on  hhn ;  changing  his  whole  nature, 
making  him  who  was  gentle,  cheerfol,  and 
loving,  impatient,  irritable,  jealous  —  at 
times  almost  brutal.  Occasionally,  this 
fierce  passion  almost  takes  the  aspect  of 
hate ;  he  treats  her  with  tyranny  and 
scorn;  he  has  a  thousand  caprices;  a 
thousand  exigencies  and  fierce  disputes, 
embittering  all  their  intercourse,  rise  be- 
tween them. 

At  last,  the  marquise  remembers  the 
promise  the  magician  extracted  from  her 
when  they  parted.  She  had  never  per- 
formed it.  Perhaps  to  this  act  of  dis- 
obedience on  her  part  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  attributable  the  unhappiness  the  real- 
isation of  her  desires  has  brought  her. 
She  will  lose  no  time  in  attempting  to 
avert  his  displeasure ;  and  not  later  than 
to-morrow,  she  will  go  to  the  Rue  des 
Truands,  and  lay  her  difficulties  before 
him. 

That  night  Gaston  came  to  spend  the 
evening  with  her.  He  seemed  in  better 
humor  than  usual;  and  she  fancied  that 
the  magical  power  of  the  old  man  might 
have  made  him  acquainted  with  her  re- 
solve, and  that  this  had  already  produced 
a  certain  amelioration  in  the  position. 
Her  determination  was,  therefore,  more 
than  ever  fixed  that  the  morrow  should 
not  pass  without  bringing  the  execution 
of  her  design. 

The  evening  passed  quietly.  Gaston 
was  more  like  his  former  self  than  she  had 
seen  him  since  the  commencement  of  their 
attadmient,  and  she  rejoiced  in  the  idea 
that  had  presented  itself  to  her.  At  last 
the  hour  for  his  departure  approached. 

"  How  long  it  is,"  he  said,  "  since  we 
have  had  a  day  altogether  to  ourselves ! 
Let  us  go  to-morrow  mto  the  country,  and 
spend  it  there." 

"Not  to-morrow,  Gaston.  I  have  en- 
gagements in  town :  but  the  day  after — 
any  other  day." 

"  I  will  not  have  another  day !  Engage- 
ments! When  I  command,  what  other 
engagements  stand  I" 

"  Command  I  This  to  me  ?  Ton  forget 
yourself  strangely,  monsigneur." 

Long  and  loud  was  the  dispute ;  fierce 
and  cruel  were  the  insults  bandied  between 
them ;  and  with  fer  more  of  hate  and  ven- 
geance than  of  love  in  their  hearts,  they 
parted. 

At  sunset,  the  Marquise  de  Vaucrasson, 
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disced  as  of  old,  stole  forth  from  the 
wicket  by  which  the  garden  of  her  hotel 
opened  on  a  quiet  street,  and  after  looking 
cautiously  round,  turned  her  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rue  des  Truands. 

Hardly  had  she  turned  the  first  comer, 
when  the  little  door  she  had  locked  behind 
her,  opened  again,  and  a  man  with  a  cloak 
and  a  slouched  hat  and  drooping  feather, 
stepped  forth,  and  proceeded^in  the  direc- 
tion she  had  taken,  following  her  without 
ever  approaching  her  closely,  until  she 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  des 
Truands. 

Here,  the  darkness  rendering  the  risk 
of  losing  sight  of  her  greater,  he  ventured 
somewhat  to  diminish  the  distance  that 
separated  them,  and  kept  her  in  view  until 
the  door  at  which  she  knocked  opened  and 
closed  upon  her. 

Just  opposite  to  the  house  was  a  low, 
dark  arch-way,  leading  no  one  could,  from 
the  street  and  at  this  hour,  distinguish 
whither.  Beneath  its  shade  Gaston  placed 
himself,  and  remained  in  observation,  quite 
unconscious  that  while  all  his  attention 
was  riveted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  he  was  himself  the  object  of  no  less 
rigid  surveillance  on  the  part  of  two  men 
of  peculiarly  evil  aspect  behind  him. 

Suddenly,  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  by  being  seized  from  the  back,  pin- 
ioned, gagged  and  carried  off ;  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  say  whither,  for  his  cloak  was 
wrapped  aroimd  his  head,  so  as  to  exclude 
every  other  object  from  his  sight. 

After  some  minutes,  he  found  himself 
placed  on  his  feet,  and  his  head  released 
from  its  covering,  though  his  arms  still  re- 
mained bound.  Looking  round,  he  found 
himself  in  a  low  den,  surrounded  by  three 
or  four  men  whose  appearance  was  in  no 
way  calculated  to  reassure  him,  and  who, 
with  coarse  jokes  and  laughter,  mocked  at 
his  incautiousness,  while  they  proceeded 
to  strip  him  of  whatever  objects  of  worth 
he  had  about  him. 

Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  across  him. 
The  ring !  He  remembered  not  that  the 
man  who  had  tied  his  hands  had  silently 
drawn  it  off  in  the  operation.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  not  a  tinge  of  regret  accompanied 
the  recollection.  His  love  for  the  donor, 
whither,  too,  had  it  fled?  Marvellous  I 
The  memory  of  it  was  but  like  a  fevered, 
hateful  dream,  from  which  he  had  but  that 
moment  awakened.  Love  her  I  He  must 
have  had  a  fit  of  madness.  Forsake  Gen- 
for  such  a  woman  I  Was  he  still 
12 
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in  his  senses,  or  was  not  the  whole  thing 
a  troubled  vision?  No,  the  present,  at 
least,  was  painfully  real ;  and  it  would  be 
time  enough  when  he  should  have  escaped 
from  his  actual  position,  to  try  to  explain 
to  himself  the  feeUngs  and  events  that  had 
preceded  it. 

At  last  the  men  found  that  there  was 
little  else  worth  taking,  and  they  an- 
nounced to  their  captive  that  they  were 
bans  enfatis^  who  had  no  wish  to  do  him 
any  hurt,  and  that  as  he  had  not  troubled 
them  with  any  foolish  and  useless  resist- 
ance, his  liberty  should  be  restored  to 
him ;  adding,  however,  that  he  must  sub- 
mit to  being  conducted  thence  in  such 
manner  as  they  considered  it  desirable  to 
adopt.  Knowing  the  hopelessness  of  dis- 
puting the  point,  Gaston  assented  to  their 
arrangements ;  and  his  head  being  again 
enveloped,  he  felt  a  strong  hand  laid  on 
his  shoulder,  and  himseL^  with  various 
brief  warnings  and  directions,  led  through 
a  variety  of  tortuous  ways,  now  mounting, 
now  descending,  now  turning  to  the  right, 
now  to  the  left,  until  a  certain  change  of 
atmosphere,  and  altered  sound  in  his  own 
footsteps  and  in  those  of  his  conductors, 
warned  him  that  he  had  got  into  the  open 
air.  After  walking  a  little  ftirther  they 
stopped ;  suddenly  he  felt  the  cord  that 
bound  his  hands  loosened ;  but  before  he 
could,  with  his  utmost  speed,  release  his 
head  from  the  folds  of  his  cloaJ^,  he  found 
himself  standing  in  the  street  under  the 
quiet  starlight  alone. 

He  looked  around  bewildered.  The 
street  he  was  in  was  one  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  Rue  des  Truands ;  the 
affair  seemed  to  become  more  dream-like 
than  ever ;  but  one  thing  was  clear :  he 
was  free,  and  Ms  way  lay  unobstructed 
before  him. 

How  long  a  time  had  elapsed  during 
the  progress  of  these  strange  events,  the 
absence  of  his  watch  prevented  his  being 
able  to  tell.  He  guessed,  however,  that 
it  could  not  be  too  late  to  find  his  uncle 
and  Genevieve  still  stirring — Genevieve, 
towards  whom  his  whole  heart  yearned  as 
if  years  of  pain  and  cruel  absence  had  kept 
him  from  her. 

With  a  rapid  step  he  proceeded  to  the 
well-known  door.  Suddenly,  when  about 
to  ring,  he  remembered  the  signal  which 
of  old  used  to  announce  to  her  his  coming ; 
and  passing  on  he  softly  tapped  at  the 
window  where  she  was  wont  to  sit  of  an 
evening  at  her  embroidery. 


How  lone  it  was  since  she  had  heard 
that  sound !  She  was  watching  there  now, 
but  not  for  him ;  her  father  was  out,  and 
she  sat  alone  waiting  his  return.  Former- 
ly she  used  to  fly  to  open  the  door  herself 
when  that  signal  sounded ;  now,  with  a 
voice  she  struggled  hard  to  modulate,  she 
bade  the  old  servant,  Catherine,  do  so, 
while  she  continued  to  work,  but  with 
stitches  all  of  which  must  come  out  to- 
morrow. Gaston  entering,  stopped  at  the 
door,  contemplating  her  in  silence. 

"  Bon  soir,  mon  cousin." 

She  always  marked  the  relationship  now 
when  she  addressed  him. 

"  Genevieve  ?" 

What  was  there  in  his  voice  that  made 
her  turn  her  averted  look  upwards? 
Something  strangely  eloquent  in  that  and 
in  his  face  there  must  nave  been,  for  in 
another  instant  his  brown-eyed  bird  was 
in  the  arms  he  had  opened  to  receive  her. 

Meanwhile  the  interview  of  the  Mar- 
quise de  Vaucrasson  with  the  man  of  ma- 
gic was  come  to  an  end,  and  once  more 
she  steps  out  into  the  dark  and  squalid 
street.  Ere  she  has  proceeded  far,  she  is 
conscious  of  a  step  behind  her ;  she  quick- 
ens her  pace;  the  step  becomes  more 
rapid ;  still  faster  and  faster  she  goes ;  still 
faster  and  faster  the  step  follows.  She  is 
about  to  run  when  a  hand  is  placed  on  her 
shoulder,  and  a  hot  breath  penetrates  her 
veil. 

"  Do  not  shriek !"  a  hoarse  voice  says, 
"it  is  useless;  I  mean  you  no  harm,  only 
come  with  me  quietly,"  and  the  other  hand 
grasps  her. 

She  does  shriek  and  struggle,  but  not 
long,  for  a  thick  muffler  is  placed  over  her 
mouth,  and  she  becomes  unconscioua. 

When  the  marquise  woke  from  ha 
trance,  she  found  herself  lying  on  a  mise- 
rable and  filthy  mattress,  in  a  room  whidi 
better  merited  the  appellation  of  a  oeDar. 
By  the  dim,  flickering  light  of  a  wretohed 
lamp,  whose  fumes  added  a  fresh  ingre- 
dient to  the  combination  of  loathsome 
odors  which  filled  the  den,  she  graduafly 
distinguished  the  objects  that  surromidea 
her,  each  and  all  partaking  of  the  mne 
mean  and  disgustmg  aspect. 

She  was  alone — ^that  was  somethinfl— 
and,  starting  up,  she  looked  around ;  wSen 
there — close  by  the  head  of  the  paDefr— 
sat  a  man  watching  her.  She  B^ridced 
and  hid  her  &ce  in  her  hands. 

"  Do  not  fear  me,"  said  the  voice  th«l 
had  sounded  in  her  ears  just  bdTore  die 
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became  insensible;  ^^I  would  not  harm 
you,  ma  belle,  I  adore  you !"  and  he  tried 
to  withdraw  the  hands  that  covered  her 
eyes. 

"Monster!  I  hate  you — do  not  ap- 
proach me — ^away !" 

"Gently;  I  tell  you  I  love  you — ^love 
you  passionately — ^but  remember,  you  are 
in  my  power,  do  not  provoke  me,  for  I 
am  not  patient.  And  what  does  not  yield, 
I  break." 

Her  utter,  utter  helplessness  came  across 
her  stronger  than  any  other  feeling,  and 
she  wept  aloud  in  passionate  despair. 

"Let  me  go,  for  Heaven's  sake!  for 
mercy's  sake  let  me  go !  What  can  you 
gain  by  keeping  me  here?  Only  release 
me,  and  I  swear  to  make  you  rich  for  life." 

"  I  may  not  be  so  poor  as  I  seem ;  it  is 
for  your  own  sake  I  choose  to  keep  you. 
Look  here !  this  is  not  a  beggar's  posses- 
sion." 

He  took  from  some  secret  receptacle, 
and  held  before  her,  a  ring,  which,  even 
in  that  dim  place,  gleamed  and  flashed 
like  a  mirror  m  the  sun. 

She  understood  her  position  now,  though 
not  how  it  came  about.  Gaston — where 
was  he  ?  Lost  to  her  for  ever,  wherever 
he  might  be.  One  thing  before  all  others 
presented  itself  to  her ;  she  must  regain 
possession  of  the  ring,  must  free  herself 
fi-om  the  hated  thrall  of  this  wretch's  af- 
fection— any  thing — any  thing  on  earth 
was  better  than  that. 

She  knew  the  only  course  to  be  adopted 
was  dissimulation;  and,  though  her  soul 
recoiled  from  the  attempt,  she  must  feign 
a  disposition  to  be  won  over  to  listen  to 
his  detested  advances. 

She  would  not  irritate  him,  she  would 
gain  time,  and  trust  to  find  an  opportuni- 
ty to  attain  her  object.  And  thus  tempo- 
rising and  watching,  the  day,  whose  wan 
light  she  was  only  dimly  conscious  of  for 
a  few  hours,  passed  away,  and  again  night 
came. 

All  that  time  she  had,  broken  in  body 
and  spirit,  passed  crouched  on  the  wretch- 
ed mattress.  Her  jailer  had  offered  her 
food,  but  she  had  shrunk  from  it  with 
loathing;  and  though  she  felt*  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  eat,  still  the  want 
of  sustenance,  and  the  sufferings,  mental 
and  physical,  of  her  situation,  nad  worn 
her  down  to  a  degree  of  painful  prostra- 


tion. Far  on  into  the  night  she  sunk  into 
a  troubled  doze.  A  slight  stir  in  the  room 
awoke  her ;  but  she  a^cted  still  to  sleep, 
and  with  half-opened  eyes  watched  with 
cat-like  vigilance. 

She  saw  her  captor  moving  quietly 
about,  but  rather  as  if  in  consideration  of 
her  slumber  than  as  though  fearing  detec- 
tion. What  had  he  to  fear  from  her? 
She  saw  him,  after  casting  a  glance  to- 
wards where  she  lay,  and  hstenmg  to  her 
respiration,  take  from  theplace  where  he 
kept  it,  the  fated  ring.  He  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  as  if  doubtful  where  to  deposit 
it,  then,  with  a  significant  upward  toss  of 
the  head,  that  said  as  plain  as  toss  could 
say,  "  While  I  have  her  safe,  there  is  no 
danger  for  it,"  he  placed  it  in  a  little  clo- 
set m  the  wall,  and  taking  his  hat,  left  the 
room,  locking  the  door  after  him. 

With  every  nerve  on  the  stretch,  the 
marquise  listened  for  some  minutes ;  then, 
re^sured  by  the  silence,  she  sprung  with 
noiseless  rapidity  from  the  pallet,  and  in 
a  moment  was  at  the  cupboard-door ;  she 
tried  it ;  it  yielded  to  her  band  almost  with- 
out an  effort.  Again  she  listened,  but  the 
rapid  beating  of  her  heart  was  the  only 
sound  that  came  to  her  ears.  Within  the 
closet  was  a  little  box ;  this  she  took  down 
and  opened;  and  there,  encircled  in  its 
own  light,  lay  the  jewelled  serpent,  coiled 
at  the  bottom,  and  glaring  upward  at  her 
with  its  malignant  emerala  eyes.  She 
clutched  it ;  the  first  step  was  gamed ;  the 
next — the  next  she  was  spared  the  neces- 
sity of  deciding  on,  by  the  sudden  open- 
ing of  the  door,  with  an  oath.  No  love 
now  marked  the  expression  of  the  hated 
ruffian  face.  He  rushed  upon  her.  Shriek- 
ing, she  crouched,  still  grasping  the  ring. 

"  Give  it  up,  or  I  wiU  crush  you !" 

"  Never !" 

One  blow  of  his  clenched  fist  on  her 
temple,  and  she  fell,  white  and  nerveless, 
at  ms  feet,  while  the  ring  dropped  from 
her  limp  hand.  The  robber  picked  it  up ; 
in  an  instant  his  aspect  underwent  a 
change;  he  gazed  upon  the  prostrate 
form  with  despairing  horror;  he  seized 
her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  the  light, 
bent  over  her  with  passionate  exclamsr 
tions  of  tenderness  and  self-reproach.  She 
did  not  shrink  from  him  now — she  did  not 
turn  her  face  from  his — she  lay  imresisting 
in  his  arms--dead. 
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The  German  people,  having  in  various 
ways  been  deprived  of  the  fruits  which 
they  had,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  ex- 
pected from  the  overthrow  of  their  great 
oppressor.  Napoleon,  at  Waterloo,  have, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  betaken 
themselves  to  the  publication  of  Memoirs 
of  various  kinds,  nch  in  the  reminiscences 
of  the  great  age  which  has  just  passed 
away.  Among  these,  the  memoirs  of 
Anidt,  Herr  /ron-  Gagem,  Strombeck, 
Vamhagen  von  Ense,  Henry  Steffens,  the 
Baron  von  Stein,  and  others,  are  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all  who  take  any  inter- 
est in  German  matters  beyond  the  usual 
amount  of  gossip  about  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Tieck,  Herder,  and  Immanuel  Kant,  which 
now  belongs  to  the  literary  ftirniture  of 
every  man  of  education  even  in  remote 
Scotland.  But  works  of  this  class  have 
hitherto  been  kept  almost  exclusively 
within  the  circle  of  professedly  German 
scholars.  The  habitual  exclusiveness  of 
the  English  mind,  the  well-known  narrow- 
ness of  our  political  sympathies,  our  great 
ignorance  of  continental  history  in  all 
matters  where  we  are  not  expressly  called 
on  to  perform  a  prominent  part,  have 
no  doubt  contributed  their  fuU  share  to 
prevent  the  enlargement  of  this  circle. 
But  part  of  the  blame  also  unquestionably 
belongs  to  the  extreme  unwieldiness  and 
portentous  prosiness  in  which  some  Ger- 
man memoir-writers  are  apt  to  indulge; 
while,  in  other  cases,  the  jealous  eye  of 
the  censorship  watching  over  the  penman, 
seems  to  have  deprived  his  composition  of 
that  bold  freedom  and  racy  vigor,  without 
which  political  memoirs,  especially  to  an 
English  reader,  lose  more  than  half  their 
value.  Now,  however,  we  are  glad  to  see 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  one  of  our 

♦  Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes ;  or^  Literary^ 
Religious^  and  Political  Life  in  Germany^  from  1789 
to  1843.  From  the  Q^rman  of  Clement  Theodore 
Perthes,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
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most  enterprising  Scottish  publishers  to 
present  to  Briti^  readers  one  of  those 
rich  records  of  the  public  life  of  Germany 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  in  a  shape  that 
cannot  fail  to  recommend  the  work  to 
every  intelligent  Englishman.  The  me- 
moirs of  the  fiimous  publisher,  Frederick 
Perthes,  are  not  merely  the  biography  of 
a  most  vigorous  and  widely  sympathetic 
German  man,  Hvmg  in  an  age  unusually 
rich  in  stimulating  and  elevating  moments, 
but  they  contain,  as  the  title  bears,  a 
record  of  "the  literary,  religious,  and 
political  life  of  Germany,"  more  truly  and 
more  comprehensively  than  any  work  that, 
to  our  knowledge,  has  appeared  in  that 
country  since  the  peace.  The  other  me- 
moirs that  we  mentioned  were  mainly  of  a 
political  and  literary  interest;  here,  the 
reUgious  element  everywhere  marches 
with  an  equal  right  alongside  of  the  other 
two;  and  the  experience  of  the  "inner  life^ 
is  unfolded  with  a  faithiulness  proportioned 
to  the  importance  which  it  must  always 
hold  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  esti- 
mate the  significance  of  history  by  the 
mere  breadth  of  flaunting  banners,  the 
noise  of  Lancaster  guns,  and  the  pomp  of 
many-colored  processions.  "We  cannot, 
indeed,  name  a  book  so  crammed  with  the 
most  substantial  materials  for  a  thorouffk 
knowledge  of  Germany,  as  this  life  of  the 
great  Hamburgh  publisher ;  and  we  can- 
not but  regard  it  as  a  striking  fisict  of  more 
than  accidental  coincidence,  that  the  most 
rich  record  of  the  life  of  the  most  book- 
making  people  in  the  world  for  these 
"paper  times,"  (as  Perthes  himself  used 
to  phrase  it,)  should  have  been  made  by  s 
bookseller. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  w« 
bom  at  Rudolstadt,  in  Thuringia,  in  liie 
year  1772.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  W10 
transferred  from  his  native  green  hills,  and 
bickering  mountain  streams,  to  the  narrow 
streets  and  the  dark  counting-houses  of 
Leipzig ;  and  there  served  his  apprentice- 
ship to  the  book-trade  nnder  a  bibliopdk 
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gentleman  named  Bohme.  Like  other 
young  apprentices  in  that  disciplinarian 
age,  he  learned,  of  course,  not  only  to 
handle  his  tools,  but  to  endure  hardness 
of  all  kinds;  and  showed  the  stuff  of  which 
he  was  made  by  falling  desperately  in  love 
with  his  master's  daughter,  and  then, 
when  he  found  that  matters  were  anything 
but  clear  in  that  quarter,  "  sitting  up  haff 
the  night,  and  seeking  to  allay  the  storm 
in  his  bosom  by  the  arduous  study  of 
Kant's  Philosophy,  and  Cicero  de  OfficiisJ*^ 
In  the  year  1793,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  first  scene  of  his  future  labors,  Ham- 
burgh. Here  he  acted  at  first  as  an  assist- 
ant to  one  Hoffmann,  a  bookseller,  till,  in 
the  year  1796,  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
establish  a  business  of  his  own ;  and  this 
he  did,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money,  and  achieving  an  indepen- 
dence, but  with  a  deep  feeling  of  the  im- 
portant part  which  a  bookseller  of  the 
present  day  may  perform  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  had  observed 
that  "where  a  bookseller  possessed  an 
educated  taste,  works  of  a  high  class  were 
in  demand ;  and  that  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bookseller  was  a  man  of  low 
taste  and  immoral  character,  a  licentious 
and  worthless  literature  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation." That  this  must  be  the  case  in 
every  country,  to  a  certain  extent,  seems 
plain  ;  but  in  Germany,  where  the  public 
mind  is  not  so  prepossessed  by  party  in- 
terests and  occupations,  the  sphere  of  an 
active  bookseller  must  be  greatly  more 
extended.  With  such  a  high-toned  ideal 
did  Perthes  commence  his  bookselling 
business  in  Hamburgh;  and  his  whole 
career  is  a  most  instructive  proof  of  how 
a  human  life,  commenced  with  a  noble 
conception,  and  followed  out  with  a  heroic 
enterprise  and  with  an  invincible  perse- 
verance, can  never  remain  barren  of 
notable  results.  Men,  generally,  do  not 
adbieve  great  things,  simply  because  they 
have  never  greatly  willed  to  achieve 
them.  Perthes  soon  found  out  what 
Nature  had  meant  him  for ;  and  was  de- 
termined to  give  himself  fair  play,  and  to 
be  and  to  do  nothing  by  halves.  "  I  am 
more  than  ever  persuaded,'*  says  he, 
**  that  my  destiny  is  an  active  masculine 
career ;  that  I  am  a  man  bom  to  turn  my 
own  wheel,  and  that  of  others  witn 
energy."  Never  did  physician,  with 
stethoscope  in  hand,  make  a  more  cor- 


rect diagnosis  of  his  patient's  case,  than 
Perthes,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  here 
makes  of  his  own  character  and  career. 
Many  people  in  the  world  must  be  con- 
tent to  turn  their  own  wheel,  and  that  in 
a  very  intermittent  and  lame  sort  of  a  way 
sometimes ;  others  endeavor  chiefly  tl 
turn  the  wheels  of  others ;  but  this  very 
delicate  task  being  undertaken  often  with- 
out sufficient  knowledge  of  their  own 
capacity  or  their  neighbors'  wants,  ends  in 
discomfiture ;  and  some  unfortunates  have 
no  wheel  at  all  to  turn — they  merely  sit. 
But  Perthes  achieved  the  highest  thing ; 
both  to  work  energetically  himself,  and  to 
set  every  other  person  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  into  useful  activity.  This 
is  a  truly  kingly  habit  of  mind,  which  if 
Julius  Ceesar  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
possessed  in  a  high  degree,  certainly  this 
North  German  seller  of  books  possessed 
in  no  inferior  degree.  His  raculty  of 
drawing  all  that  was  good  and  ^reat  with- 
in the  sphere  of  his  action  mto  quick 
sjrmpathy  and  living  harmony  with  him- 
sel^  is  truly  wonderfiil.  Some  people 
bristle  all  round  with  points  of  repulsion ; 
and  have  only  one  small  narrow  slit  open 
for  the  admission  of  other  human  natures 
into  their  own.  Perthes,  like  Goethe,  was 
quite  the  reverse  of  this.  He  sent  out 
eager  feelers  on  all  sides  for  the  reception 
of  whatever  was  good,  and  in  any  wise 
enjoyable,  into  the  Pantheon  of  his  heart, 
rejecting  only  with  a  tyrannical  resolute- 
ness, aU  intercourse  with  every  form  of 
sneakishness  and  cowardice.  Thus  his 
person  became  a  magnet  roimd  which  all 
that  was  most  notable  in  the  then  political, 
religious,  and  literary  life  of  Germany 
was  attracted ;  and  there  are  few  names 
of  any  note  in  the  world  of  German  action 
or  of  books,  which  do  not  occur  very 
often  in  the  most  intimate  and  significant 
relationship  to  this  large-hearted  and  he- 
roic publisher. 

That  he  was  large-hearted  and  heroic, 
not  only  as  a  tradesman — (for  shop-keep- 
ing also  has  its  heroism) — ^but  as  a  citizen, 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  rich  political  cor- 
respondence of  this  work  proclaims.  His 
letters  form,  indeed,  a  runnmg  commentary 
on  the  history  of  his  coimtry,  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and,  taken  alon^  with 
the  words  of  his  correspondents^^wiU  form 
a  storehouse  of  political  uitell^ence  for 
the  future  historian.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  stout  German  spirit  that  sustained 
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him  during  the  worst  days  of  Pruasian 
degradation  and  French  prestige,  we  select 
the  following ; 

"  It  was  with  bitter  vezation  and  deep  Borrow 
tilst  he  witnessed  the  stolid  spathy  which,  since 
the  peace  of  Lnneville  and  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon, 
had  iallen  upon  men  who  were  regarded  as  the 
pride  of  Q«muuiy,  and  from  which  neither  the 
dnutterable  snfferiDgg  of  their  native  land,  nor 
the  audacity  of  their  tormentors,  could  arouse 
them.  He  was  indignant  at  the  appe«rance  of 
Goethe's  Eugenie  at  this  season.  'Our  hearts 
must  and  should  be  filled  with  shame,  burning 
shame,  at  the  diBmemherment  of  our  fttherland/ 
he  writes  to  Jacob!  in  1 804 ;  '  but  what  are  our 
noblest  about  f  Instead  of  keeping  alive  their 
ahame,  and  striTing  to  gather  strength,  and 
wrath,  and  courage  to  resist  the  oppressor,  they 
take  refuge  from  their  feelings  in  works  of  art!' 
A  new  hope  of  deliverance  dawned,  when,  in 
&e  summer  of  1806,  the  report  of  an  alliance 
between  England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  was  pro- 
pagated. But  Perthes  saw  with  dismay  the 
political  leaders  of  Germany  amy  themselves 
on  the  side  of  Napoleon  against  England,  and 
Btrive  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
throu^  the  leading  journals.  'Our  journalists,' 
he  wntes,  '  fake  ap  the  cause  of  the  tyrant  and 
the  "Grande  Nation,"  either  from  meanness, 
stupidity,  fear,  or  for  gold.  I  need  name  only 
"Woltmann,  Archenholz,  Voss,  and  Buchhobs ;' 
and  in  a  letter  to  Miiller  of  the  86th  of  August, 
he  gives  vent  to  his  stifled  feelings.  'Your 
letter  distressed  me,  by  the  deep  emotions  that 
it  stirred  in  my  Boul  If  such  men  grow  faint- 
heart— what  Wen  ?  I  am  not  so  hopeless ;  my 
courage,  indeed,  has  grown  of  late  True,  I  am 
young,  and  not  wol!  read  in  history.  From  the 
past  you  form  conclusions  as  to  the  present,  and 
BO  despond  t  But  has  not  every  people,  till 
consolidated  into  unity,  been  ready  to  receive  a 
leader,  a  deliverer,  a  saviour  f  This  readiness 
is,  I  think,  very  observable  among  us.  There 
is  a  universal  panting,  longing,  grasping  alter 
some  peint  d'appui.  Much  is  already  cleared 
away ;  I  instanoe  only  this — the  end  of  the  paper 
times.  Twenty  years  more  of  such  coquetting 
with  literature,  such  flaying  at  intellectual  de- 
Tetopmcnt,  such  hawking  of  literary  luxury,  and 
we,  too,  should  have  passed  through  a  tUcle 
UttimiTe  stiU  more  insipid  than  that  of  our 
neighbors.  Are  not  our  youth  now  persuaded 
tltat  tJic  country  does  not  exist  to  serve  know- 
ledge, but  knowledge  to  serve  the  country  F 
How  many  are  now  convinced  that  strength  and 
virtue  sprow  out  of  moral  principles,  and  are  the 
fruit  of  no  other  soil  I  Do  not  men  regard  the 
love  and  care  for  their  own  houses  as  more  im- 


honor  a  hearty  and  even  passionate  love  of 
country,  rather  ttian  a  cold  cosmopolitanism  f 
And  even  as  regards  religion,  although  through 
tlie  lung-standing  abuse  of  theological  tenets, 
infidelity  and  indifference   have    struck  their  J 
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roota  deep  in  our  soil,  stiil  the  want  of  religion 
is  iiicrcasmgly  felt.  I  grant  yon  that  a  miracle 
must  be  wrought  before  the  country  or  the  peo- 
ple can  again  have  a  &itfa ;  but  then  many, 
mnii^  lament  this,  and  would  pray  without 
liiiiiuig  to  revive  the  religion  of  the  nation. 
'  luyht  we  not  to  feel  ourselves  great,'  he  added, 
'  ju^t  because  we  are  bom  in  such  evil  times?' " 

ITiis  is  in  the  genuine  old  Roman  vein. 
"  (JugfU  v>e  not  to  feet  oto'selvee  happy 
j'ist  because  we  are  bom  in  such  etnl 
times  /"  To  read  this  is  easy ;  but  to  w,j 
it  :ind  to  do  it  at  the  needful  momeDt,  is 
the  business  of  a  hero.  After  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  when  Miiller  the  historian,  and 
other  influential  Germans  accepted  places 
ol' honor  in  the  newly-created  kingdom  of 
W'estphalialia,  and  thus  gave  the  sancUoD 
c^t"  their  name  to  the  favorite  idea  of  N»- 
|ioli)ou — the  merging  of  Germany  in 
Fiance,  Perthes  kept  aloof^  and  in  hia  own 
sfiliere  as  a  German  publisher,  organized 
■X  |)eriodioal  for  the  purpose  of  Eeepng 
iilive  the  embers  of  patriotism,  and  wfr 
pMi  ing  fuel  for  the  flames  of  liberation  Uut 
tiiii-'t  one  day  burst  out.  He  was  euoon- 
i':i;>ed  to  do  this,  not  only  by  the  esaential 
)ii:iiiliness  of  his  political  character,  bat  by 
his  lofty  idea  of  the  intellectual  vocation 
i)f  the  Gci-man  people  in  the  great  world 
i.>rmodcni  literature  and  speculation.  He 
fiih<>wing  passage  indicates  a  vivid  per- 
<.'i']>tion  of  the  strong  and  weak  points  tS 
thu  German  character : 

"  We  Germans  have  nevei 
moral  and  intellectual  pursuits  of  a  gener 
turi; ;  we  have  always  devoted  ourselves  to 
tsriowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Has  not  Germany, 
for  many  years,  been  the  general  Academy  a 
Soknccs  for  all  Europe?  All  that  WM  diseov- 
iri-il  or  expounded,  felt  or  thought  in  or  out  of 
lii'rinany,  was  at  once  generalized  by  the  G«r- 
nmna,  and  elaborated  into  a  form  which  mi^ 
I'lirdier  the  progress  of  humanity.  In  so  far  M 
Ki  liemmns  had  any  vitality,  we  had  it  not  for 
oiiriiElves  alone,  but  for  Europe.  We  have 
I'vi'iy  right  to  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  intd- 
]i''.'tiial  wealth  and  for  depth  of  character,  bn^ 
■ib-i!  we  have  never  known  how  to  use  ear 
trwi.-iures.  We  have  never  given  a  genenl  edv- 
rntinn  or  a  general  business  ^ititode  to  ovr 
l><.'Oiile;  nor  have  we  ever  founded  thownatioMl 
ir^'^iitutions  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  kaw 
:illvi!  the  feeling  of  national  honor,  and  wIocD 
1 1  li^l  it  preserve  us  fromtheaggressiouaof  finwgn 
v'TK'jiiics.  That  which  we  thinkand  have  thought 
nn  only  be  real  and  influential,  when  we  shidl 
have  teamed  to  act  as  well  m  to  think." 


LutinR  in 


In   the   eventM   year   I8I3,   Perthes 
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played  an  active  part  in  the  events  which 
commenced  in  the  temporary  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Hamburgh,  and  its 
speedy  re-occupation  by  Davoust.  The 
French,  on  re-entering  the  town,  pro- 
claimed a  general  pardon ;  but  ten  hames 
were  excepted  from  the  grace,  and  among 
these  was  that  of  Perthes.  To  escape  a 
rebel's  death  by  the  hangman's  hands,  he 
was  obliged  to  flee;  his  premises  and 
dwelling^ouse  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Government,  and  his  property  was 
sequestrated.  He  had  not  a  penny  in  his 
pocket.  But  the  "mental  sprightliness" 
which  Niebuhr  so  much  admired,  and  the 
buoyancy  of  a  faith  which  rode  lightly 
over  the  flood-tide  of  misfortune,  never 
deserted  him  for  a  moment.  "  The  man 
who  has  nothing  to  repent  of,"  thus,  at  that 
time,  he  wrote  to  a  mend,  "  has  also  no- 
thing to  complain  of.  I  have  acted  as  in 
the  presence  of  God.  I  have  often  risked 
my  life,  and  why  should  I  be  dispirited 
because  I  have  lost  my  fortune  ?  God's 
will  be  done."  God  was  a  tower  of 
Btren^h  to  him  as  to  King  David  in  his 
aflliction;  and  he  in  his  turn  became  a 
tower  of  strength  to  other  men.  "  Your 
indomitable  spirit,"  wrote  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg,  "  fills  me  with  admiration. 
Your  belief  m  a  higher  world  is  a  great 
matter ;  it  is  this  belief  alone  which  is  the 
source  of  your  strength."  Niebuhr  felt 
convinced  that  Perthes  had  a  clear  call 
from  Providence  in  those  days,  to  leave 
his  private  station,  and  devote  himself  as 
a  public  man  to  thp  service  of  his  country. 
**  Would  to  God,"  wrote  the  great  histo- 
rian, "  that  you  would  now  step  forth  as 
a  statesman  to  our  &therland !  I  call  to 
every  man  who  has  love,  to  tell  me  how 
you  can  in  future  be  brought  into  the  ad- 
minifitration  of  Germany."  But,  though 
dear-sighted,  and  gifted  with  a  sagacity 
and  strength  that  might  have  made  him  a 
^eat  statesman,  Perthes  preferred  work- 
mg  for  his  country  as  a  simple  citizen  in 
the  sphere  of  life  to  which  he  had  been 
bred.  He  knew  that  men,  like  trees  when 
the  roots  have  struck  deep,  will  not  bear 
transplanting.  He  knew  also  that  men 
without  office  are  often  the  most  useftil  to 
men  in  office,  and  he  had  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  "  the  voice  of  an  honest  man 
IS  a  mighty  power."  Such,  in  fact,  was 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  all  part- 
ies, that,  in  December  of  the  same  event- 
ftd  year,  he  was  deputed  to  represent  the 
£[anse  towns  at  tne  diet  of  Franldurt, 


where  the  afiairs  of  Germany  were  to  be 
deliberated  on ;  and  here  it  was  that  he 
entered  into  that  more  intimate  relation 
with  the  stout-hearted  Baron  von  Stein, 
which  was  so  congenial  to  his  own  charac- 
ter. In  May  1814,  when  the  Hamburgh- 
ers  had  finally  got  rid  of  "  that  wild  fellow, 
Davoust,"  Perthes  returned  to  his  home 
and  to  his  business;  aud  there,  in  the 
years  following  the  Second  Peace  of  Paris, 
digested  with  much  more  wisdom  than 
most  of  his  ardent  contemporaries,  the 
transition  from  the  poetical  Kaiser  of  pa- 
triotic imagination,  to  the  prosaic  Bund 
of  diplomatic  reality.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  and  liberal  views  in  all  things,  but 
by  no  means  possessed  with  the  then 
&shionable  rage  for  pure  Constitutional- 
ism, according  to  French  or  English  mo- 
dels. "We  Germans,"  wrote  he  to  a 
friend,  "  are  so  little  acquainted  with  pub- 
lic afifairs,  and  have  so  little  talent  and 
training  for  public  business,  that  a  strongs 
and  firmly  established  monarchical  gov- 
erfiment  wiU  still  be  necessary  for  usP 
For  Liberalism,  as  it  was  commonly  un- 
derstood by  those  who  imported  that 
word  from  France,  he  had  no  respect ;  for 
true  liberality,  he  always  said,  is  that 
which  is  the  fruit  of  love,  and  love  is  not 
necessarily  stronger,  but  often  weaker,  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  most  impatient 
of  restraint,  and  most  possessed  by  the 
mere  idea  of  freedom. 

In  the  year  1822,  Perthes  being  now 
fifty  years  of  age,  made  a  transfer  of  the 
book-selUng  business  in  Hamburg  to  his 
partner  Besser,  and  removed  his  own 
residence  to  Gotha,  where  he  hencefor- 
ward devoted  himself  exclusively  to  that 
publishing  business,  which  has  connected 
his  name  so  inseparably  with  some  of  the 
most  valuable  departments  of  the  German 
literature  of  the  present  century.  Those 
who  know  how  much  Gotha,  and  other 
German  towns,  have  been  metamorphosed 
under  the  influence  of  railways,  gas-lights, 
and  hotels  for  English  tourists,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  will  read  with  pleasure 
the  following  description  of  the  place,  as 
it  was  when  it  first  became  the  residence 
of  the  distinguished  publisher : 


<t 


Together  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  Gotha 
was  dragged  into  the  whirlpool  consequent  up- 
on the  first  French  Revolution ;  but  however 
strongly  the  period,  dating  from  Luneville  to 
the  second  peace  of  Paris,  had  convulsed  the 
whole  country,  it  had  not  been  able  to  overcome 
the  tenacity  inherent  in  German  character  and 
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outward  circumstances.  In  many  a  small  State  bled  in  the  evenings  in  groups,  composed  of 
the  good  old  times  had  passed  over  unchanged  those  of  the  same  trade  and  condition,  and  en- 
into  a  new  epoch,  and  in  the  Duchy  of  Gotha  enjoyed  their  long  pipe  over  a  glass  of  beer,  and 
when  Perthes  first  settled  there  in  1822,  both  even  the  woman-kind  of  the  more  cultivated 
town  and  country  afforded  a  pictiure  of  manners,  families  made  afternoon  visits  to  each  otherV 
customs,  and  regulations,  which  carried  one  spinning  rooms.  The  theatre  consisted  of  a 
back  to  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  large  room  in  a  mill,  where  all  classes,  indiffer- 
Revolution.  Every  evening  the  streets  of  one-  ently,  might,  for  a  zwanziger,  gain  admission  to 
storied  houses  were  filled  with  cattle  returning  the  benches,  firom  whence  to  contemplate  the 
firom  pasture,  and  by  night  the  only  sound  strolling  players.  Any  expensive  outlay  in  eat- 
heard  in  them  was  the  loud  horn  of  the  watch-  ing  and  drinking  was  reserved  for  eztraordina- 
man  and  his  pious  caution,  ^  Put  out  fire,  and  ry  occasions ;  the  rooms  were,  according^  the 
put  out  light,  that  no  evil  chance  to-night,  and  old  fieishion,  small  and  low,  the  fiimiture,  gene- 
praise  we  God  the  Lord.'  The  streets  were  rallyof  deal,  was  at  the  very  utmost,  of  the  cher- 
lively  only  on  the  weekly  market-days,  when  ry-wood  of  the  district,  and,  in  short,  unoeten- 
the  robust  form  of  Thuringian  peasants,  with  tatious  comfort  and  scrupulous  cleanliness  every- 
their  gaily-dressed,  healthy-looking  wives  and  where  prevailed.  In  trade  and  business  too  the 
daughters,  selling  com  and  wood,  butter,  flax,  old  customs  still  endured.  The  different  guilds 
firuit,  and  other  country  and  forest  produce,  were  assiduous  in  preventing  those  who  were 
filled  the  square  in  fi*ont  of  the  old  town-hall,  not  members  of  them  from  procuring  employ- 
on  whose  roof  a  greedy-looking  wooden  head  ment ;  the  saddler  might  not  make  a  portman- 
opcned  its  mouth  wide  at  the  striking  of  the  teau,  the  locksmith  was  forbidden  to  interfere 
hour,  as  if  imcertain  whether  to  speak  or  bite,  with  his  brother  of  the  anvil,  and  the  tailors 
There  were  a  multitude  of  strange  relics  of  a  were  sure  to  institute  a  crusade  against  any 
past  time  which  met  the  stranger  at  every  step,  needlewomen  who  might  venture  to  overstep 
though  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  hardly  re-  the  limits  of  their  peculiar  calling ;  the  right  of 
marked  them.  Day  by  day  a  little  man,  in  a  brewing  was  confined  to  certain  firms,  which, 
blue  coat  and  shining  buttons,  mounted  on  a  according  to  rule  and  precedent,  supplied  the 
pony  smaller  still,  might  be  seen  wending  his  citizens  with  a  beverage,  thin  and  sour  enougli. 
way  amid  the  confusion  of  heavily  laden  wagons.  All  intercourse  with  the  small  villages  aroond 
which  were  wont  to  rest  a  night  in  Gotha  on  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  walking  post,  who 
their  way  from  Frankfru*t  to  Leipsic.  This  indulged  in  a  perpetual  warfare  with  the  po6^ 
fiinctionary  was  the  Weimar  escort,  the  terror  office  authorities  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.  The 
of  the  wagoners,  looking  out  for  any  defaulters  Thuringian  forest  was  only  traversed  by  the 
among  them  who  had  not  paid  the  ^x  formerly  Tambach  and  Schmalkald  roads,  and  though  the 
•  levied  in  return  for  an  armed  escort,  which  great  highway  through  Gotha  from  Leipsic  to 
served  as  protection  against  the  assaults  of  Frankfurt  was  kept  alive  all  the  year  by  coimt- 
knightly  highwaymen.  Long  as  this  custom  had  less  wagons,  it  did  not  yet  boast  a  mail ;  and 
become  obsolete  the  fee  was  still  rigidly  exact-  when,  in  the  September  of  1826,  the  first  DiK- 
ed,  as  well  as  the  town-toll,  from  wagons  which  gence  entered  Gotha,  the  whole  town  assembled 
were  not  permitted  to  go  through  but  only  to  gaze  on  the  phenomenon,  and  for  months  no- 
around  it.  Not  less  notable  to  the  youth  of  the  thing  was  spoken  of  but  the  energy  of  the 
place  were  the  giant  forms  of  the  guard,  with  Postmaster-General,  Nagler,  who  had  actuaUj 
their  wide  white  coats  down  to  their  heels,  their  brought  seeming  impossibilities  to  pass.  In 
great  swords  at  their  side,  their  heavy  boots  other  directions  the  roads  were  impassable  after 
and  clattering  spurs,  though  horses  they  had  rain,  and  journeys,  whether  of  business  or  pie*- 
none.  Peaceful,  fHendly,  obliging  people  they  sure,  had  to  be  postponed  till  dry  weather. 
were — carpenters,    locksmiths,   joiners,    who, 

while  following  their  respective  trades,  were  ac-        In  this  old-fashioned  petty  metropolis  of 

customed  to  figure  as  warriors,  so  many  times  a  petty  principality,  and  in  the  midst  of  t 

a  month,  for  a  moderate  compensation.     There  society  where  a  numerous  local  noblesse^ 

were  only  about  six  or  eight  uniforms  for  the  with   little   property   and  much   leisure, 

whole  body,  which  were  passed  on  from  one  to  played  a  much  more  important  part  than 

the  other.     Any  one  crossing  the  town  at  mid-  i*  -i  j     j.  Uv 

day,  was  sure  to^meet  an  elder  scholar,  followed  ^^  ^  vigorous  independent  man  would  be 

by  ten  or  twelve  smaller  boys,    running  in  ^^   ^^^  agreeable,  did  Perthes  commenoe 

breathless  haste  through  the  streets,  singing  a  that  grand  publishmg  career,  the  imp» 

chorus  the  while,  in  hopes  of  thus  collecting  a  tance  of  which   has   been   felt  in  erei; 

few  pence.     On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  the  comer  of  educated  Europe,  from  Atheni 

choristers  of  the  Gymnasium  stationed  them-  to  Edinburgh.     What  a  high-minded  and 

selves,  in  their  black  cloaks  and  three-cornered  spirited  publisher  can  do  for  the  intdleo- 

hats,  before  the  doors  of  the  wealthy,  t^^  ^^^l    advancement    of   his  country,  his 
means  of  their  persevermg  quartetts,  extractinff  ,  *  n  •     i^  i.  A:      • 

enough  to  sup^rt  them  during  their  school  never  been  more  strikmgly  shown  than  m 

career.  the  twenty-one  years  durmgwhidi  Perthes 

"As  for  family  life  and  social  intercourse,  was  the  soul  of  the  business  at  Gotha. 

nothing  could  be  more  simple.   The  men  assem-  With  a  keen  eye  for  the  wants  of  the 
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timeS)  and  following  also  the  guidance  of 
his  own  practical  mind,  he  at  once  felt 
that  history  was  the  department  in  which 
he  could  hope  to  achieve  the  greatest 
things ;  and  after  five  years  of  hard  labor, 
he  was  able,  in  1827,  to  announce  that 
"History  of  the  States  of  Europe,  by 
Heeren  and  Ukert,"  all  the  volumes  of 
which  may  be  now  said  to  be  an  essential 
component  element  of  every  good  histor- 
ical Ubrary.  Nothing  great  is  ever  achiev- 
ed without  great  difficulties  and  a  great 
soul  to  grapple  with  them.  In  a  letter  to 
the    Baron  von   Gagem — a  wall-known 

Eolitical    character  —  Perthes    expresses 
imself  with  his  usual  heroic  hilarity  as 
follows : 

"  Your  excellency  will  smile  at  my  believing 
it  possible  to  unite  learned  (Germans  in  a  com- 
mon enterprise.  I  know  the  difficulties  perfect- 
ly. But  no  one  can  influence  the  world  by  him- 
eelty  and  he  who  is  too  wise  to  be  helped  will 
never  do  great  things  in  any  department.  I 
hope,  by  &\s  truth,  to  overcome  even  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  learned  who  wish  only  for  good 
society,  that  is  to  say,  their  own.  I  do  not 
despair.  I  have  the  gift  of  uniting  the  dispersed, 
bringing  the  distant  near  together,  and  tuning 
any  discord  of  heart  and  mind  amongst  righ^ 
feeling  men.  This  is  the  plough  I  have  ploughed 
with  all  my  Ufe." 

How  clearly  he  knew  his  faculty,  and 
how  efficiently  he  exercised  it,  is  proved 
by  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  names  of 
the  men  who  contributed  to  his  great  his- 
torical library.  Heeren,  indeed,  was  too 
far  advanced  in  life  to  give  anything  but 
his  name  and  advice  to  the  undertaking : 
but  we  have  Geijer,  Von  Camper,  Mailath, 
Pfister,  Stenzel,  Dahlmann,  Lappenherg, 
Leo,  Scheffer,  Rommel,  Sartorius,  Droysen, 
Ranke,  Ritter,  and  others.  Besides 
history,  Perthes  was  led  by  the  character 
of  the  times,  and  by  his  own  eminently 
Christian  sympathies,  to  take  up  the  de- 
partment of  theology ;  and  here,  also,  we 
find  he  has  been  able  to  bring  together  a 
galaxy  of  illustrious  names,  such  as  only  a 
publisher  of  the  most  catholic  tendencies, 
and  the  most  comprehensive  activity, 
could  have  attracted.  In  the  theological 
list  we  find  the  well-known  names  of 
Neander,  Ullmann,  Umbreit,  Tholuck, 
Twesten,  Sack,  Ackermann,  Nitzsch, 
Olshausen,  and  Bunsen.  The  well-known 
Theological  Review,  "  Theologische  Stt^ 
dien  und  JSritiken^^'*  was  projected  by 
him.    Of  this  work,  indeed,  he  was  not 


merely  the  publisher,  but  also  "the 
counsellor  and  fellow-laborer  of  his  sincere 
friends  the  editors."  He  also  published  a 
select  edition  of  Luther's  works,  and  in 
this,  and  a  thousand  other  ways,  acted  as 
a  powerful  counter-influence  to  the  Ration- 
alistic theology  of  Paulus,  Wegscheider, 
and  Bretschneider,  then  so  much  in 
vogue.  Li  short,  whether  at  Hamburgh 
or  Gotha,  he  became  the  living  centre  of 
whatever  was  noblest  and  best  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  activity  of  his  country. 
Bookmaking  men  of  all  sorts  and  of  all 
capacities  felt  themselves  happy  in  being 
umted  for  a  patriotic  object  under  the 
leadership  of  a  clear-headed,  strong-mind- 
ed, thoroughly  honest,  and  essentially 
noble-minded  man  of  business. 

The  relations  of  an  extensive  business, 
ramifying  itself  in  various  directions  over 
the  whole  of  Germany,  as  well  as  his  own 
many-sided  and  receptive  character,  led 
Perthes,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  to 
make  journeys  through  various  parts  of 
Germany ;  and  on  these  occasions  he 
comes  into  actual  contact  with  many  cele- 
brated men,  whose  measure  he  knows  to 
take  with  that  sagacity  which  belongs  to 
a  first-rate  man  of  business,  and  whose 
more  striking  points  he  portrays  with  a 
pencD  that  never  weakens  what  is  strong, 
or  blinks  at  what  is  dubious.  He  rever- 
ences all  that  is  good  and  great ;  but 
never  allows  respect  for  a  lar-sounded 
name  to  cheat  him  even  into  a  momentary 
abnegation  of  his  right  of  trying  every- 
thing that  is  presented  to  him  by  a  sure 
standard,  higher  than  any  merely  human 
thing  can  realize.  At  Bonn,  in  1824,  he 
saw  Niebuhr,  one  of  his  oldest  friends, 
but  from  whom  he  had,  since  1814,  been 
separated  by  a  political  quarrel.  The 
account  of  the  meeting  is  interesting : 

^*  I  was  prepared  for  a  painful  meeting,  and 
should  not  have  wondered  at  a  distant  manner, 
or  formal  bearing  on  Niebuhr's  part;  but  the 
very  moment  I  saw  him,  I  found  the  old  heart 
and  the  old  friend,  and  there  was  not  a  shadow 
of  reserve  between  us.  His  wife  had  just  given 
birth  to  her  second  son,  and  the  three  elder 
children  were  running  about  their  father's  room, 
with  all  their  playthings :  and  during  our  con- 
versation, I  was  engaged  first  with  one  and  then 
with  the  other  of  them.  For  five  days  I  daily 
spent  several  hours  with  him.  Our  conversation 
was  almost  entirely  political.  Niebuhr*s  dispos- 
ition is  very  melancholy ;  the  purer  his  heart, 
the  deeper  his  sensibilities,  the  more  he  feels  the 
want  of  some  firm  support  for  his  soul ;  he 
fights  with  uncertainty,  and  quarrels  with  life. 
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He  said  to  me,  *  I  am  weary  of  life,  only  the  about  the  men  and  the  occurrences  of  our  own 
children  bind  me  to  it'  He  repeatedly  ex-  time.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  importance, 
pressed  the  bitterest  contempt  for  mankind;  and,  historically  speaking,  of  a  new  collection  and 
in  short,  the  spiritual  condition  of  this  remark-  edition  of  his  works.  He  owes  it  to  the  history 
able  man  cuts  me  to  the  heart,  and  his  outpour-  of  our  literature,  to  shew  the  origin  and  the  aim 
ings  alternately  elevated  and  horrified  me.  To  of  his  detached  essays,  so  as  to  prevent  further 
see  such  a  heart  and  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  misimderstanding  and  confusion,  for  however 
convulsions  of  our  time  gives  a  deep  insist  into  different  the  decision  of  different  parties  re- 
the  machinery  of  our  poor  human  life.  Niebuhr  spccting  him  may  be,  still  his  views,  his 
needs  a  friend  who  would  be  a  match  for  him ;  criticism,  his  praise  and  blame,  will  have  con- 
he  has  not  one  such  in  the  world.  The  wealth  siderable  influence  over  our  literature  for  all 
of  his  intellect  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  time.  Schlegel  agreed  with  me,  and  remaiiced 
are  absolutely  appalling,  but  his  knowledge  of  that  he  must  needs  be  much  misimderstood,  for 
the  present  is  only  the  result  of  historical  in-  that  his  labors  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  had 
quiry  and  political  calculations — ^he  does  not  un-  almost  entirely  consisted  in  reactionary  efforts 
derstand  individual  or  national  life.  *  I  do  against  particuliu*  errors  and  perversions,  and 
know  and  understand  the  people,'  replied  he,  that  his  views  had  met  with  such  a  one-sided 
when  I  made  the  above  remark  to  him ;  '  I  read,  apprehension,  and  been  carried  to  such  extremes 
and  inquire,. and  hear ;  and  my  residence  abroad  by  his  adherents,  that  he  had  subsequently  beeo 
has  afforded  me  an  impartial  point  of  view.'  obliged  fortruth^s  sake,  to  appear  as  their  oppo- 
And  yet  I  maintain  he  has  no  knowledge  of  nent  But  he  added,  that  his  position,  in  regard 
hvunan  nature.  One  thing  I  am  more  and  more  to  his  brother  Frederick,  prevented  an  editioo 
sure  of:  men  of  giant  intellect  and  high  imagi-  of  his  collective  works.  They  had  formerly  ae- 
nation  arc  little  fitted  to  govern ;  the  practiotl  complished  the  greater  part  of  these  together, 
man,  if  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  intellects  of  but  their  opinions  were  now  diametricaUr 
others,  makes  the  best  minister.  A  few  days  opposed  on  die  most  important  subjects.  1m 
after  Perthes  had  left  Bonn,  Niebuhr  wrote  to  could  not  give  up  his  own  convictions,  and  hit 
him  as  follows :  *  The  unlooked-for  pleasure  of  feelings  forbade  him  publicly  to  oppose  his 
seeing  you  again  still  remains  in  the  form  of  brother.  I  then  requested  him  to  pr^Mze  a 
memory ;  ^our  visit  has  awakened  the  illusion  posthumous  collection  of  his  works,  saying,  that 
that  old  times  have  not  ouite  vanished.  And  when  our  race  is  run,  natural  ties  oeaae  to 
yet  they  have ;  and  could  I  become  a  sceptic,  I  fetter,  and  that  the  open  confession  of  what  eadi 
should  begin  by  denying  a  man's  identity  at  held  to  be  truth  would  do  honor  to  bolfa. 
different  epochs  of  life.'  Perthes  wrote  in  reply,  Schlegel  spoke  very  openly  of  his  rehUioos  with 
*  You  yourself  would  afford  me  a  proof  of  iden-  Niebuhr.  The  latter  is  so  offended  with  his 
tity  if  I  needed  one.  Only  look  within  you,  criticism  on  his  Roman  History,  that  ho  will  not 
how  love  has  endured,  how  much  you  are  still  see  him.  *  Niebuhr,'  said  Schlegel,  *  has  no 
the  same !  Thirty  years  ago  I  have  seen  that  ground  for  this ;  no  one  made  such  efforts  as  I 
very  same  love  shme  forth  from  your  whole  to  follow  him  in  his  investigations  in  all  dire&> 
being,  which  still  has  power  to  melt  all  the  tions,  and  this  is  the  highest  proof  of  appreda- 
frost,  and  rub  away  all  the  rust  of  the  world.'"  tion  and  respect  Niebuhr  might  have  forgiven  me 

a  few  witticisms  and  jests,  which  he  knew  to  be 

Of  Niebuhr,  whose  weak  point  seems  *  P*^  ^^  ^7  nature ;  but  so  it  is,  no  one  ia 

here  correctly  indicated,  there  are  other  p^rmany  understands  criticism,  and  so  I  keep  ft 

notices  in  these  volumes  from  which  we  ^  "^^^Y  "^^  ^P"^^^^  of  Vpss's  perfonMDO^ 

,    ,,     ,,     ^'^^'^  z^***^^''    *^"*  »TXAzv*A  nrc  though  I  could  express  it  m  three  woird&'    I 

shall  add  only  this  one  extract :  Pegged  him  to  teU  them  me,  and  he  Kplied, 

44  T    XT-  v  u    xu        •         X-.             •  X          r  *  Voss  has  enriched  our  literature  with  a  stoiiT 

"In  Niebuhr  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  Homer,  a  wooden  Shakspeare,  and  m  kttS^ 

the  statcsmanand  the  »ar<ire«,  of  refinement  and  Aristophanes'    Schleeel  took   mo  to  aee  tail 

awkwardness  ;  yet  he  is  a  tmly  ^t  and  noble  Indian  printing-office,  Ind  I  could  not  but  mdmii. 

St^'nn^nwl!!.  '^I^^TV^^T"/'"^*"^  «*'«  simplicity  and 'practical  wisdom   of  kH 

W^  ?mZ.  Wh  -t   '^l*'"'^-  ,^"'*^"'  \^''  arrangements;  indeed;  on  this  occasion  I  mw 

^  nf^vv   ?v-  K  K                    Ta'^'^x.  t  nothiSg  but  the  goodside  of  his  character.    Hk 

^,^  t   "i7'  'i^'."''"'""  T  '^^  '^^  ^^^^^  feults  are  better  known  than  those  of  mort  of  1^ 

IZf^  nf  qSj.lh"  »*^«' P*'^""  i  ^«  «.  »  and  every  one  speaks  of  his  incredibto  tJ}, 

crony  of  Schle.ermacherjs  oitcn  with  Cousm,  ^ut  it  Uei  so  on  the  surface,  that  one  cu  hHd{^ 

and  enjoys  the  unlimited    confidence  of  the  ^-^     -          -  ^^  tt"^ 


»uu  ^uj^.  .uc  uuxuutu:u   uumiuuuc«  ui    tu«    gupp^se  it  sinks  deep.    He  has  always  ] 

2.ysTfS^dtat'''^^^  dX^^^^ 

oajrs  ui  uiiiD  *wii*  uix«,u  affairs  of  business,  and  now  he  is  firmly  attached 

to  Bonn,  and  a  regular  and  active  life  mar  0(31 
Another   widely-known    name    among   farther  improve  him.    Good-natured  he  oerteis- 
the  notables  whom  Perthes  saw  at  Bonn,    ly  is,  if  not  exasperated  or  tempted  by  a  aally  «f 
was  A.  W.  SclilogeL    Of  him  he  writes   wit" 

thus  * 

This  passage  leaves  such  a  favorable 

"  Schlegel  expressed  himself  very  strikingly   impression    on  our  mind  of  the  greit 
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Tentonio  Aristarchns,  that  we  should  wish  is  in  disorder  and  confiiaon,  and  now  that  his 

to  stereotype  it  as  it  here  stands  for  the  O'^  •""'^^  <*">  create  nothing  further,  he  has 

benefit  of  posterity.    Of  Jean  Paul  a  less  feHen  into  all  sorts  of  folUw.'    Knius  and  I 

flattering  account  is  given.    In  the  autumn  P^  efceljent  ftiends.     •Farewel^  my  dear 

of  1822>erthe8  wrfte  from  Bairenth  as  8**^  *^'  «""e,  as  I  rattleddown  the  step^" 

follows : 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  what 

"  I  went  at  eight  in  the  morning  to  Jean  Paul,  valuable  materials  the  present  work  con- 

A  tall,  strong,  bony  figure,  like  that  of  a  fiumer  tains,  towards  a  just  appreciation  of  the 

or  a  forester,  entered  tiie  room,  dressed  in  a  phyisognomy  of  some  of  the  most  notable 

hunting  coat,  with  a  bjdgei^s  skm  over  his  ^f  GerSian  literary  men,  who  about  the 

shoulder,  and  leading  a  white  poodle  by  a  stnng.  ^^^^^„^^.^«„4.    ^i  a^u^  vv„««««+    ^«,.*«,.Tr 

As  we  hid  long  been  correspondent^  we  were  commencement   of  the  present   century, 

soon  in  fuU  talk.    The  wish  to  appear  in  the  began  to  fill  Europe  with  their  reputation, 

best  light,  excited  Jean  Paul,  and,  accustomed  But  niany  a  thoughtful  reader  will  feel, 

as  he  is  only  to  be  listened  to,  my  sudden  inter-  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  of 

polations  interrupted  him,  and  the  consequence  world-famous  names  to  which  we  are  here 

was,  that  while  he  proved  himself  a  worthy,  introduced,  the  shrewd  and  wise  man  of 

tanith-loving  man,  and  although  the  conversation  business  himself  still  remains  the  most  sig- 

&l^±sS?leT^^^  -^?-t.    There  have  been  personal  ml 

hear  hun  utter  one  significant  word,  one  deep  ^^^  written  by  persons  who  are  nothmg 

view,  one  result  of  great  inner  experience :  his  ^  their   own  biography,  just  as   certain 

conversation  was  throughout  wearisome  and  obs-  feeble  landlords,  entertaining  a  troop  of 

cure.    He  gave  us  the  narrative  of  his  daily  life,  literary  and  scientific  guests,  become  noth- 

as  follows :  *  In  the  summer  at  six,  in  the  win-  ing  at  their  own  dinner-table  ;  but  Perthes 

ter  at  eight,  I  walk  about  half  a  mile^to  Preu  ig  none  of  such.     In  fact,  there  was  no 

Schabenjel^s  (an  old  countrywoman;)  thepood^e  writer  of  books  in  broad  Deutschland,  how 

Hy^^bJdPLSkSJTSiSX'^i^rd'^^^^  excellent  soever  the  volumes  height 
wine  till  one  o'clock ;  then  I  do  not  drink  again,  publish,  who  hvod  a  wiser  or  a  nobler  lite 
but  fh)m  five  to  seven  I  drink  my  beer  as  long  than  the  Gotha  publisher ;  and  as  a 
as  there  is  any  in  the  jug.*  For  half  an  hour  thoroughly  well-conditioned  and  well 
Jean  Paul  put  us  to  sleep  with  receipts  for  sleep-  equipped  man  and  citizen,  he  was  oflen 
ing.  None  of  the  lightning  flashes  and  scintil-  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  fiir-sighted 
latioM0ffency,aie  staling  similes,  or  the  glow-  philosopher  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
mg  pictures  with  which  his  works  abound,  ap-  ^^  "ivTiatever  they  knew,  he  always 
peared  m  his  conversation  1  I  left  him,  convinc-  ,  \^,  •  i  j  "^ 
edtliatthe  man  who,  as  an  author  belongs  to  saw  where  the  iron  lay,  and  was  never 
the  tcnderest  and  richest  minds  of  Germany,  is  backward  to  strike  when  it  was  hot.  JfcLs- 
not,  therefore,  necessarily  tenderandsoft-hearted.  pecially,  in  reference  to  what,  in  England, 
After  Jean  Paul,  I  felt  most  interest  about  a  cer-  we  justly  esteem  so  highly — character, 
tain  Councillor  Kraus.  In  order  to  get  at  him,  Perthes  stands  behind  none  of  the  most 
I  Mjplied  to  J«in  Paul,  having  heard  Jhat  they  iUustrious  of  his  contemporaries.  His  re- 
had  Uen  friends  for  years.  *Weare  old  friends,  Ugious  life  also— or  life  of  the  "mner  man," 
itia  true,  said  he,  ^  but  now  we  no  longer  meet  ^°..  .  j  •  xi.  ^^  ^  ««^«««« 
But  go  to  him,  and  say,  that  though  I  SeverwiU  ««  i* ,«  ""^^d  m  these  pages-possesses 


have  an] 

sent  you 

to  go  up  i         ^  , 

ek)fled  lattice,  and  outside  hung  a  long  wooden  Arnold.     The"  piety  of  Perthes  was  most 

hammer,  with  an  inscription  above  to  ttiis  ef-  profound ;  not,  however,  the   piety  of  a 

feet:  *He  who  will  enter  must  knock  hard;  if  ^^^^  devotee,  or  evangeUcal  registrar  of 

the  hammer  is  inside  I  am  not  to  be  seen.'    So ,^i  a.«^^J.  v.^*  ♦i^Jr  ^:«+^  ^^v.  »*,««  r^^ 

I  knocked  hard,  and  the  door  was  opened     As  "^^""^  ^^^^^  5  ^^^  j^^  piety  of  a  man  of 

I  entered  a  large  library,  which  swarmed  with  glowing  passion,  of  clear  sense,  and  of 

cats  of  every  age  and  color,  a  friendly  old  man,  sleepless  energy ;  the  piety  of  one  who,  m 

a  bachelor  with  silver  haur,  and  in  a  long  dress-  the  most  stirrmg  times,  led  the  most  stir- 

mg-gown,  advanced  to  meet  me.    After  I  had  ring  life,  and  who  could  say,  as  few  others 

playfully  delivered  Jean  Paulas  message,  we  fell  could,  "  He  who  has  only  an  inward  life 

into  conversation,     » JeMi  Paul,'  said  he,  *  is  a  j^  ^j^^se  times  has  no  Hfe  at  all."     To  those 

tiioroughly  upright,  feehng,  good  mim,  nch  m  ^  interested  m  the  state  of  religion 

heart  and  mmd,  but  the  blossoms  of  his  nature  ^  ,  .?     ,      •     i  ^  :  :^«  ^„  4.1,^  r«^«4.;«^«* 

wiU  never  ripTn  into  fruit,  because  he  has  not  ^^  theological  opimon  on  the  Continent 

strength  thoroughly  and  scientifically  to  mature  —{and  there  are  few  thoughtful  English- 

any  subject;  he  knows  much,  but  Jl  he  knows  men  who  can  now  afford  to  live  altogether 
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divorced  from  such  an  interest) — the  po- 
sition of  Perthes,  as  a  Christian  and  a 
thinker,  is  full  of  instruction.  Perfectly- 
free  from  the  scholastic  terminology  with 
which  his  countrymen  generally,  to  our 
grievous  offence,  delight  to  invest  reli- 
gious truth,  his  Christianity  stands  on  that 
basis  of  moral  and  historical  fect^which  has 
generally  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
practical  intellect  of  this  country.  What- 
ever vices  belong  to  German  theology, 
as  the  theology  of  a  people  fond  of  specu- 
lating from  the  mere  love  of  speculation, 
and  criticising  for  the  mere  display  of  a 
hypertrophied  erudition,  from  such  vices 
the  theology  of  Perthes  is  quite  free; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally  a 
stranger  to  the  bigotry  which,  in  tliis 
country,  is  often  found  associated  with 
sincere  piety,  and  that  narrowness  of 
human  sympathy  which  amongst  us  is  too 
frequently  the  concomitant  of  religious 
zeal.  Distinctly  opposed  by  the  ardor  of 
his  temperament  to  the  cold  dissecting  ra- 
tionalism of  Paulus  and  Wegschneider, 
excluded  by  the  intense  concrete  reality 
of  his  character  from  any  contact  with  the 
all-comprehensive  logical  formalism  of  the 
Hegelians — too  firm  in  his  historical  foot- 
ing to  be  a  Straussian — ^too  distinctly  de- 
finite to  be  content  even  with  a  Neander's 
catholicity ;  he  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
far  too  clear-sighted  and  too  generous  to 
take  part  with  Hengstenberg  and  his  coad- 
jutors, whose  souls  were  glowing  with  a 
dark-smoking  zeal  against  the  men  of 
Halle,  and  calling  upon  Heaven  and  the 
BerHn  police  to  consume  Gesenius.  He 
stood  exactly  in  that  middle  position  which 
was  most  favorable  to  his  vocation  as  a 
publisher,  in  a  country  so  divided  by  in- 
tellectual parties  as  Germany ;  in  a  posi- 
tion where,  without  sacrificing  his  own 
convictions,  he  could  apply  either  the 
spur  or  the  rein,  as  occasion  might  require, 
to  the  various  minds  over  which  his  wide- 
ly-ramifying influence  extended. 

The  last  days  of  this  active  man's  career 
were  spent  in  a  quiet  retreat  at  the  little 
mountain  village  of  Friedrichroda,  in  the 
Thuringian  forest,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Gotha.  Here,  amid  the  joys  of  wood,  and 
water,  and  wild-flower,  and  family  affec- 
tion,* which  to  him  were  of  all  things  the 


*  To  many  of  the  readers  of  these  memoirs,  the 
exquisite  pictures  of  domestic  happiness  wliich  they 
exhibit,  will  prove  the  chief  attraction.  Perthes  was 
twice  married ;  first  in  1*7  97,  to  Caroline,  th0>daughter 


most  congenial,  honors  from  the  great 
world  began  thickly  to  be  showered  upon 
him.  He  was  made  a  burgess  of  the  great 
book-metropolis,  Leipzig;  the  Prince  of 
Saxony  presented  him  with  the  Cross  of 
the  Civil  Order  of  Merit,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kiel  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. This  last  honor  amused  him  not  a 
little,  conscious  as  he  was  that  his  Latin 
was  somewhat  rusty,  and  that  his  Greek, 
like  Walter  Scott's  had  never  existed ;  he 
consoled  himself,  however,  with  the  recol- 
lection of  his  Oxford  colleague,  Doctor 
Bliicher;  and  his  friends  added,  that  if 
philosophy  meant  wisdom,  he  was  as 
much  entitled  to  the  doctorate  as  any 
of  the  authors  whose  books  he  had  pub- 
lished. 

The  wonderftd  activity  and  hilarity  of 
his  character  displayed  itself  even  to  the 
very  last.  He  did  not  lay  himself  down  to 
die  till  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  no 
longer  stand  ;  and  even  when  confined  to 
bed,  the  letters,  books,  and  papers  whidi 
were  spread  thickly  around  hun,  shewed 
the  obstinate  vital  energy  of  a  mind  deter 
mined  to  live  with  emphasis  as  long  as  life 
remained,  and  "to  make  as  few  conces- 
sions to  sickness  as  possible."  For  strength 
and  comfort  in  the  last  trying  momentSi 
he  sought  exclusively  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  whereas,  in  ms  foU 
vigor,  the  Epistles  of  the  ardent  and  ener- 
getic St.  Paul  had  been  his  favorite  portioii 
of  the  Bible,  he  now  betook  himself  with 
increasing  love  to  the  Apostle  John.  A 
few  days  before  his  death,  to  his  wife  and 
daughter  who  were  giving  some  acoomit 
of  a  sermon  which  they  had  just  heard, 
he  said, "  Do  not  speculate  or  inquire  into 
our  condition  after  death ;  it  does  no  good, 
and  diverts  the  mind  from  the  main  point 
Hold  simply  and  firmly  by  that  whicn  our 
Lord  hath  told  us,  and  do  not  wish  to  know 
more ;  read  again  and  again  thefourteenihi 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cha]h 
ters  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  He  who  hss 
these,  has  all  he  needs  alike  for  life  and 
death."    During  the  last  two  months  of 


of  the  celebrated  Matthias  Claudius,  the  antlior  of  tti 
Wandsbecker  Bote^  and  of  other  writings  of  an  ovdhK 
and  humorous  description.  She  was  a  wobmud  d 
hif;h  intellect  and  of  deep  piety — as  a  wife  and  motlMi; 
self-sacrificing  and  devoted — and  altogether  one  i 
the  noblest  and  most  fascinating  female  chanHSten  vt 
have  ever  met  with.  8he  died  in  August  1831 ;  ud 
in  May  1826,  Perthes  married  Charlotte  Becker,  i 
widow,  with  whom  he  lived  in  unbroken  h^"'"^ 
until  his  death* 
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his  life,  adds  his  biographer,  he  lived  on 
these  four  chapters ;  and  the  nearer  he 
approached  to  death,  the  oftener  did  he 
read  the  seventeenth.  He  breathed  his 
last  on  the  1 8th  May  1 843 ;  and  on  the  22nd 
he  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Gotha, 


and  his  favorite  hymn  was  sung  around 
his  grave : 

"  What  can  molest  or  injure  me,  who  have  in 
Christ  a  part  ? 
Filled  with  the  peace  and  grace  of  God,  most 
gladly  I  depart" 


« ^« 


THE    ROSE    AND   ITS     HISTORY.* 


Some  body  in  England  has  translated  I 
from  the  German,  a  work  bearing  this  title. 
We  find  the  following  pleasant  criticism 
of  the  book : 

"Poets,    lovers,    concocters    of  light 
essays,   and   fashionable   perl^miers,    are 
very  much  obliged  to  the  Rose.     When 
Kis&.ladi  brought  the  similes  together  for 
the  purpose  of  a  'strike,'  he  made  a  great 
omission  by  leaving  out  this  overworked 
flower.     It  has  been  marvellously  ill-used. 
Shakspeare  himself  shows  us  the  worm 
destroying  the  fiiirest  roses,  as  love  des- 
troys the  fairest  souls.     The  'old  Latin 
maYJm  that  the  rose  is  bom  amid  thorns, 
(which  is  not  the  exact  truth,)  is  only  a 
plagiarism  from  the  older  Israelitish  pro- 
verb, that  he  who  delighteth  his  nose  by 
walkiag  on  ^roses  may  therewith  find  his 
feet  foU  of  unpleasant  prickles.    A  French 
writer  says  that  ingratitude  is  like  the 
rose,  which  pricks  him  who  cultivates  it 
— as  if  ingratitude  ever  smelt  sweet  like 
the  flower,  or  the  flower  had  its  thorns 
for  any  other  but  a  wise  purpose — namely, 
to  *  warn  the  touch  while  it  charms  the 
sense.'      Poetasters,   too,   have    terribly 
abused  the  gentle  rose ;  and  when  a  poet 
has  said  a  good  thing  o^  or  drawn  a 
chastely  sad  illustration  from  it,  he  has 
been  exposed  to  lose  the  credit  due  to 
him.     We  may  instance  a  case  in  point, 
the  exquisite  Imes  of  Malherb 


"  *Et  rose,  elle  a  yecu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 
L'espace  d'un  matin/ 

*  The  Rose;  its  OuUtvcUiofij  Use^  and  Symbolical 
Meaning  in  Antiqvi^, 


which  we  recently  saw  attributed  to 
Chateaubriand.  Even  the  proverb-makers 
are  at  issue  touching  their  roseate  illustra- 
tions of  wisdom;  and  while  Zschokke's 
famous  sayer  of  wise  things,  in  Addrich 
im  Moos,  says  Zeit  bringt  Itosen^  other 
Teutonic  authorities  say  Zeit  bricht  Rosen, 
In  this  case,  however,  both  are  correct, 
for  doubtless  if  Time  brings,  he  also  breaks, 
roses.    Then,  how  fanciful  have  been  the 

Slayful  essayists  in  our  blushing  friend, 
lontaigne,  for  instance,  thinks  that  she  is 
all  the  sweeter  for  being  in  bad  company! 
He  does  not,  indeed,  venture  to  say  so  on 
his  own  authority,  but  he  remarks  that 
some  gardeners  are  of  opinion  that  roses, 
and  violets  also,  have  a  more  beautiful 
odor  when  they  are  planted  near  beds 
of  garlick  and  of  onions,  for  the  reason 
that  they  imbibe  all  bad  odors,  and  by 
exquisite   chemistry  convert   them   into 
essences     divine.      Although     Reynolds 
asserts  that  ''they  say  those  roses  are 
sweetest  which  have  stinking  weeds  grow 
under  them,'  and  Mr.  Warter  recollects 
seeing  rue  planted  under  the  double  yellow 
rose — we  should  prefer  having  the  flowers 
without  the  onions.    The  assertion  of  the 
author,  therefore,  that  the  idea  was  'pecu- 
liar to  the  ancients,'  is  not  correct.     What 
induced   Turkish   ladies   to   compliment 
young  mothers  by  sending  them  a  gift  of 
garlic  mixed  with  roses,  but  thereby  to 
convey  the  homely  truth  that  the  disagree- 
ables of  life  are  for  ever  spoiling  its  sweets? 
Garlic  mixed  with  roses!     We  infinitely 
prefer  the  IMia  mixta  rosis  of  the  joyous 
old  poet  who  loved  the  flowers  and  the 
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wines  too,  which  partook  of  their  color 
and  *  bouquet.' 

"  To  turn  back  to  the  volume  before  us. 
In  the  first  place,  despite  a  world  of  ple^ 
ant  and  profound  lore  touching  its  per- 
fumed subject,  it  leaves  us  m  doubt 
whether  Rhodes  was  named  from  the  rose, 
or  'the  full  flower  that  rounds  itself' 
from  Rhodes,  the  form  of  which  very 
fanciful  persons  thought  it  resembled. 
To  the  four  sorts  of  rose  first  known  to  all 
natives  of  Greece,  we  have  not  added 
above  a  dozen  and  a  half  in  so  many  cen- 
turies. The  last  was  the  tea-rose,  first  in- 
troduced into  England,  fi-om  China,  in 
1825.  The  most  famous  roses  were  those 
of  PaBstum  and  Samos,  happy  localties, 
where  the  rose-trees  bloomed  twice  every 
year.  At  Paestum  there  is  now  only  a 
nasty  smell ;  the  vase  is  broken  and  the 
scent  of  the  roses  does  not  hang  round  it 
still.  The  tallest  rose-tree  we  ever  heard 
of  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  notes  (which 
outweigh  the  text)  in  this  book.  It  was 
at  Sans  Souci,  and  was  thirty  feet  high ; 
but  it  was  trained  against  a  wall,  which 
certainly  diminishes  the  wonder.  To 
plant  the  tree  in  ancient  times  served  for 
ends  that  are  attained  now  in  various 
ways — it  commemorated  the  dead,  cele- 
brated events,  illustrated  anniversaries, 
and  had  many  pleasant  significations  be- 
sides. Whole  ship-loads  of  roses  were 
brought  to  Rome.  There  were  shops  in 
which  nothing  else  were  sold;  and  the 
artistically-woven  garlands  were  held  in 
such  esteem,  and  the  garland-makers  in 
such  honor,  that  the  name  of  Glycera,  of 
Sicjron,  lias  survived  as  that  of  a  celebrated 
artist,  with  whom,  however,  we  imagine 
Const antine  would  not  be  afraid  to  enter 
into  competition.  Glycera,  we  must  add, 
was  so  peculiarly  admired,  as  well  as 
generally  celebrated,  that  her  lover  paint- 
ed her  portrait,  and  Lucullus  gave  no  less 
than  £300  sterling  for  a  copy  of  it. 

"Wiiatever  the  time  of  the  year,  the 
Roman  7nnst  have  a  rose  in  his  wreath, 
'  The  commonest  union  was  violet,  myrtle, 
and  rose.'  Stout  old  gentlemen  who 
wishe<l  to  drink  unusually  deep  without 
feeling  unpleasant  consequences,  wore 
double  wi'eaths  about  their  heads  and 
necks,  as  preservatives  I  The  cenerous 
rose,  bowever,  did  something  for  the  ladies 
also.  When  the  renowned  and  not  over- 
scrupulous Aspasia  was  a  child,  she  had 
a  wart  on  her  face  wliich  defied  nurses, 
doctors,  and  caustic.     The  pretty  child 


cried  herself  to  sleep  one  n^ht  at  the  blot 
on  her  beauty:  and  lo !  whue  she  slumber- 
ed, she  saw  V  enus's  dove,  and  the  dove 
told  her  to  take  some  rose-leaves  fix>m  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  and  lav  them  on  her 
cheek.  The  girl  did  so,  full  of  &ith^  and 
she  became  as  perfect  in  beauty  as  m  in- 
tellect, and  helped  Pericles  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  Athenians  with  infinite  ele- 
gance. That  the  rose  might  be  so  drugged 
as  to  poison  the  wine  mto  which  it  was 
thrown,  and  with  which  it  was  often  drunk 
when  the  topers  were  at  the  height  of 
their  jollity,  may  be  seen  in  Pliny ;  which 
passage  many  evil  persons  have  read  to 
mfamous  purpose,  including  Tawell,  who 
thereby  committed  murder  contrary  to 
scientific  evidence  but  happily  did  not  es- 
cape the  gallows.  In  what  is  called  the 
classical  period,  roses  seem  to  have  been 
employed  on  everjr  occasion  from  birth  to 
death,  both  inclusive,  and  to  have  made  a 
part  in  every  ceremony,  public  or  private, 
joyous  or  saddening. 

"When  Nero,  however,  honored  the 
house  of  a  Roman  noble  with  his  Imperial 
presence  at  dinner,  there  was  something 
more  than  the  flowers — ^the  host  was  put 
to  an  enorm6us  expense  by  having  (ac- 
cording to  loyal  custom)  all  his  fountains 
flinging  up  rose-water.  While  the  lets 
were  pourmg  out  the  fragrant  liquid,  while 
rose-leaves  were  on  the  ground,  in  the 
cushions  on  wliich  the  guests  lay,  hanging 
in  garlands  on  their  brows  and  m  wreatl^ 
around  their  necks,  the  couleur  de  roH 
pervaded  the  dinner  itself  and  a  rose  pod- 
ding challenged  the  appetites  of  the  guests. 
To  encourage  digestion  there  was  rose- 
wine,  which  Heliogabalus  was  not  only 
simple  enough  to  drink,  but  extravaffsnt 
enough  to  bathe  in.  He  went  even  fluruier, 
by  having  the  public  swimming-baths  filled 
with  wine  of  roses  and  absmth.  After 
breathing,  wearing,  eating,  drinking,  lying 
on,  walking  over,  and  sleeping  upon  rosea, 
it  is  not  wonderfrd  that  the  unhappy  andeDt 
grew  sick.  His  medical  man  touched  his 
liver,  and  immediately  gave  him  a  rose 
draught.  Whatever  he  ailed,  the  rose 
was  made  in  some  fashion  or  anothOT  to 
enter  into  the  remedy  for  his  recovery, 
If  the  patient  died,  as  he  naturally  wonUl, 
then  of  liim  more  than  of  any  other  it 
might  be  trulv  said,  that  he  *died  of  a 
rose  in  aromatic  pain.' 

^'Among  the  last  things  treated  of  in 
this  book  is  the  origin  of  the  rose,  with 
which  the  essay  would  have  more  afffso- 
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priately  op^ied.  The  author  notices  the 
old  traditions  that  it  sprang  from  the  blood 
of  Adonis — that  it  was  white  and  scent- 
less tiU  Yenos  trod  upon  one  of  its  thorns, 
and  with  her  blood  gave  it  color  and  scent. 
There  is  a  poetical  tradition  that  Cupid 
gave  color  to  the '  Blush  Rose'  by  holdmg 
It  to  Psyche's  cheek.  This  is  not  noticed 
by  the  author ;  nor  does  he  mention  the 
£incifil  origin  of  the  rose  as  given  bv 
Maundeville,  who  tells  us  at  some  length 
that  slander  had  brought  a  &ir  maiden  of 
Bethlehem  to  the  st^e,  and  that  at  her 
prayer  Heaven  quenched  the  fire,  and 
turned  all  the  brands  into  rose-trees,  bear- 
ing white  and  red  roses,  the  first '  that 
ever  ony  man  saughe.'  We  must  not  con- 
elude  without  a  suggestion,  that  the  re- 
ferences in  the  numerous  notes  should  be 
revised,  if  there  be  any  intention  to  print 


the  volume  for  general  circulation.  Who, 
for  instance,  is  *Athenal,'  page  27  f  The 
letters  which  follow,  *Deipn,'will  tell  a 
scholar  who  is  meant,  but  an  ordinary 
reader  would  not  know  thereby  that 
AthenoBusia  intended,  Butthi  is  hyper- 
criticism  of  a  book  touching  which  we  will 
say  nothing  further,  lest  our  readers  should 
be  more  like  Peggy  than  Margaret,  in 
that  stanza  of  Hood's  which  is  in  itself  a 
volume,  and  in  which  he  says : 


**^And  the  other  sex,  the  tender,  the  fair, 
YThat  wide  reverses  of  &te  are  there  1 
Whilst  Margaret,  charmed  by  the  Bulbul  rare, 

In  a  garden  of  Gul  reposes, 
Poor  Peggy  hawks  nosegays  £"001  street  to 

street, 
TUl— think  of  that  who  find  life  so  sweet- 
She  hates  the  smell  of  roses !' " 


From     **Tltan.'» 
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DR.  YOUTSTG'S  happy  IMPROMPTU.  I  READY  WIT  OP  QUERN'  ELIZABETH. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
elegant  impromptus  ever  uttered  was  the 
following,  by  Dr.  Young,  author  of  the 
**  Night  Thoughts,"  when  walking  in  his 
garden  with  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  On  being  called 
away  by  his  servants  to  speak  to  a  parish- 
ioner on  some  pressing  business,  he  was 
Tery  unwilling  to  leave  the  ladies,  and,  on 
being  almost  driven  into  the  house  by 
their  gentle  violence,  he  thus  addressed 
them: 


"Thus  Adam  once  at  God's  command  was 
driven 

From  paradise  by  angels  sent  firom  heaven ; 

Like  him  I  go,  and  yet  to  go  am  loth — 

Like  him  I  go,  for  angels  drove  us  both. 

Hard  was  his  fiite,  but  mine  still  more  unkind ; 

His  Eve  went  with  him,  but  mine  stays  be- 
hind." 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  written  on 
a  window, 

"  Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  I  fear  to  fall"— 

the  instant  she  saw  it  she  wrote  under  it, 

"  If  thy  heart  &il  thee  climb  not  at  aU." 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  PROMPTNESS  IN  REPARTEE. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  &mous  for  improvisa- 
tions and  caricature  imitations.  Some 
one  praising^these  lines  of  Lopez  de  Ve- 
ga— 

*'  Se  aquien  los  leones  vence 
Vence  uua  muger  hermosa ; 
0  el  de  flaco  averguence, 
0  ella  de  ser  mas  furiosa" — 

more  than  he    thought   they  deserved, 
Johnson  instantly  observed,  ^^that  they 
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were  fonnded  oil  a  trivial  conceit,  and 
that  conceit  ill-exj  lained,  and  ill-expressed 
beside.  The  lady,  we  all  know,  does  not 
conquer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lion 
does ;  'tis  a  mer6  play  of  words,"  added 
he ;  "  and  you  might  as  well  say  that 

If  a  man  who  turnips  cries 
Cries  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Haye  a  turnip  than  his  father.*' 

And  this  humor  is  of  the  same  sort  with 
which  he  answered  the  friend  who  com- 
mended the  following  line : 

"  Who  rules  o*er  freemen  should  himself  he 
free." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 

"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat" 

This  readiness  of  finding  a  parallel,  or 
making  one,  was  shown  by  him  perpetual- 
ly in  the  course  of  conversation.  When 
the  French  verses  of  a  certain  pantomime 
were  quoted  thus : 


it 


Je  suis  Cassandre,  descendeur  des  cieux 
Pour  vous  faire  intendre,  mesdames  et  mess-' 

sieurs, 
Queje  suis  Cassandre  descendeur  des  cieux'* — 

he  cried  out  gaily  and  suddenly,  almost  in 
a  moment : 

**  I  am  Cassandre  come  down  from  the  sky 
To  tell  each  bystander,  what  none  can  deny, 
That  I  am  Cassandre,  come  down  from  the 

sky.** 

The  pretty  Italian  verses,  too,  at  the 
end  of  Barretti's  book,  called  "Easy  Phras- 
eology," he  did  aU  improvise  in  the  same 
manner : 

"  Vival  riva  la  padrona  I 
Tutta  bella,  e  tutta  buona, 
La  padrona  e  un  angiolella 
Tutta  buona  e  tutta  bella ; 
Tutta  bella  e  tutta  buona ; 
Viva  I  viva  la  padrona  1** 

"  Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  I 
Always  young  and  always  pretty ; 
Always  pretty,  always  young. 
Live  my  lovely  Hetty  long  1 
Always  young  and  lUways  pretty ; 
Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty. 

The  famous  distich,  too,  of  an  Italian 
improvisator,  who,  when  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena  ran  away  from  the  comet  in  the  year 
1742  or  1743: 

"  Le  al  venir  vestro  i  principi  sen  vanno, 
Deh  venga  ogni  di— -durate  un  anno'* — 


"  which,"  said  he,  "  would  do  just  as  well 
in  our  language  thus : 

"  If  at  your  coming  princes  disappear. 
Comets,  come  every  day — and  stay  a  year.**  | 

When  some  one  in  company  commend- 
ed the  verses  of  M.  de  Benserade  a  son 
Lit: 

"  Th64tre  des  ris  et  despleurs 
Lit !  oil  je  nais,  et  oii  je  meura, 
Tu  nous  fais  voir  comment  voisins 
Sont  nos  plasirs  et  nos  chagrins*' — 

he  replied,  without  hesitating : 

"In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry, 
And  bom  in  bed  in  bed  we  die : 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  wow 
Of  human  ^Uss  to  human  wo." 

Dr.  Johnson,  says  Mrs.  Horn,  possess- 
ed an  almost  Tuscan  power  of  improvisa- 
tion. He  caUed  to  my  daughter  who  was 
consulting  with  a  friend  about  a  new 
gown  and  dressed  hat  she  thought  of 
wearing  at  an  assembly,  thus  suddenly, 
while  she  hoped  he  was  not  listening  to 
their  conversation : 

"  Wear  the  gown  and  wear  the  hat; 
Snatch  thy  pleasures  while  they  last; 
Hadst  thou  nine  lives,  like  a  cat, 

Soon  those  nine  lives  would  be  past" 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  such  little  sallies 
the  power  of  the  Florentines,  who  do  not 
permit  their  verses  to  be  ever  writteo 
down — though  they  often  deserve  it — be- 
cause, as  they  express  it,  cost  seperdrMi 
lapocca  gloria. 

As  for  translations,  we  used  to  maks 
him  sometimes  run  off  with  one  or  two  in 
a  good  humor.  He  was  praising  this  soog 
of  Metastasio : 

"Deh,  se  piacemi  vuoi, 
Lascia  i  sopetti  tuoi, 
Non  mi  turbar  conquesto 

Molcsto  dubitar ; 

Chi  ciecamente  crede, 
Impegna  a  serbar  fede : 
Chi  sempre  inganno  aspetta^ 

Alletta  ad  ingannar.*' 

"  Should  you  like  it  in  English  ?"  svdbi, 
"  thus : 

**  Would  you  hope  to  gain  my  hearty 
Bid  your  teasing  doubts  demurt ; 
He  who  blindly  trusts  will  nnd 
Faith  from  every  generous  mind ; 
He  who  still  expects  deceit, 
Only  teaches  how  to  cheat" 
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ABGUiCENTtTM  AD  homhtem.  *^  All  hail  to  thee,  thou  gifted  son. 

The  warrior-poet^  Morris  1 

The   wit   of  Brougham,   in  his  better  'Tis  seldom  that  we  see  in  one 

days,  as  well  as  his  propensity  to  punning  A  Cassar  and  a  Horace." 
and  impromptu,   are  well  known.    The 

following  anecdote  appears  to  be  well  au-  extempore  poets  op  italt. 

thenticated :  rm.     •            •                -.                     x    • 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  being  in  con-  ,,The  tmprovtso,  or  extempore  poets  m 

versation  with  Lord  Brougham  on  the  1*^'^'  f^  ?«t°?^y  what  they  are  caUed 

subject  of  reform,  grew  so  warm  in  the  ^hey   do   it   with    great   emulation   and 

argument,  that  he  observed  hastily  the  7,'"^^^^  generaUy   in  octaves,   m  which 

chancellor  was  very  near  a  fool.  Brougham  *>!«  answerer  is  obliged  to  form  his  octave 

replied  that  he  could  not  think  of  con-  *«  l^\  concluding  hne  of  the  challenger 

tridicting  the  duke,  and  declared  that  he  f*^  ^^f  «"  '»»«  octaves  after  the  first  must 

fully  sa/the  force  of  his  royal  highness's  ^^C'^'^^TIZ  ^^ir^.Z'^^^ 

^             '  says  Spence,  "  I  thought  it  impossible  for 

^^^^^-  them  to   go  on   so  readily  as  they  did. 
In  a  gay  French  company,  when  every  without   having  arranged   things  before- 
one  sang  a  little  song  or  stanza,  of  which  ti^^d. 

the  burden  was  '' Banniasons  la  mdan-  "Itwa^at  Florence,  at  our  resident's 

cholie,''  when  it  came  to  Prior's  turn  to  ^^'  Colman.     When   Mr    C.   asked   me 

sing,   after  the  performance  of  a  young  what  I  thought  of  it,  I  told  him  I  could 

ladv  that  sat  next,  he  produced  these  ex-  ^^^  conceive    how  they  could  go  on  so 

temporary  lines  :  readily  and  so  evenly,  without  some  collu- 
sion between    them.      He    said  it  had 

"  Mais  cette  voix,  ct  ces  beaux  yeux,  amazed  everybody  at  first ;  that  he  had 

Font  cupidon  trop  dangereux  ;  j^^  ^^^1,^  ^f  j^g  y^^^    all  fair,  and  desired 

sumect  myself,  as  much  out  of  the  way 

CLERICAL  WIT.  as  1  could  think  of.    As  he  insisted  on  my 

A  clerical  gentleman  of  Hartford  who  ^^^S  so,  I  offered 'a  subject  which  must 

once  attended  the  House  of  Represent,  be  new  to  them,  and  on  which  they  could 

atives  to  read  prayers,  being  politely  re-  ^^^  well  be  prepared.     It  was  but  a  day 

quested  to  remain  seated  near  the  speaker  ^^  .^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^l^  ^^^  ^^  musicians 

doribg  the  debate,  he  found  himself  the  ^^^  ^^^^"^  set  out  from  Florence,  to  intro- 

spectator  of  an   unmarrybig  process,  so  ^^^^^  ^P^T^s  for  the  first  tune  m  the  iLm- 

aUen  to  his  own  vocation,  and  so  charac-  P^^^p  of  Russia's  court     This  advance  of 

teriatic  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  ^3^?^^'  and  that  sort  of  dramatic  poetry 

that  the  result  was  the  foUowing :  "^^^^^  ^^^  Italians  at  present  look  upon  as 

the  most  capital  parts  of  what  they  call 

mpBOMPTUy  ADDRESSED  BY  A  PRIEST  TO  THE  LE-  vivtu^   SO  much  firth cr  north  than  ever 

GisLATUBE  OP  CONNECTICUT.  they  had  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  then 

"  For  cutting  all  ^nn^Mons  famed,  ^^^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  «"M^^V  ^  f^^'fj?'' 

Connect-i^utis  fau-ly  named;  ^hem.     They  shook  their  heads  a  little, 

I  twain  connect  in  one,  but  you  and  said  it  was  a  very  difficult  one.  How- 

Out  those  whom  I  connect  in  two.  ever,  in  two  or  three  minutes'  time,  one 

Each  legislator  seems  to  say,  of  them  began  with  his  octave  upon  it ; 

What  you  Connect  I  cut  away.'*  another  answered  him  immediately,  and 

DIFFICULT  RHYMING.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  stanzas,  alter- 

nately,  without   any  pause,   except  that 

Three  or  four  wits  had  dined  together,  very  short  one  which  is  allowed  tnem  by 

and  while   wine-ing,  the  subject  of  im-  the  giving  off  of  the  tune  on  the  guitar, 

promptu,   and  the   difficulty    of  finding  at  the  end  of  each  stanza.    They  always 

''hymes  for  certain  names,  were  discussed,  improvise  to  music — at  least  all  that  I 

*l^e  brigadier-general  and  poet  challeng-  ever  heard — and  the  tune  is  somewhat 

^d  any  of  the  party  to  find  a  happy  rhyme  slow ;    but  when    they    are    thoroughly 

^r  his  name,  and  the  challenge  was  in-  warmed,  they  will  sometimes  call  out  for 

^antly  taken  up  by  Brougham  the  actor,  quicker   time.       K  two  of  these  guitar 

T^oici  the  result :  players  meet  in  the  summer  nights  in 
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the  very  streets  of  Florence,  they  will 
challenge  one  another,  and  improvise 
sometimes  as  rapidly  as  those  in  set  com- 
panies. Their  most  common  subject  is 
the  commendation  of  their  several  mis- 
tresses, or  two  shepherds  contending  for 
the  same,  or  a  debate  which  is  the  best 
poet.    They  often  put  one  in  mind  of 


Virgil's  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  eclogues, 
or  what  he  calls  the  contention  of  his 
shepherds,  in  alternate  verse ;  and  by  the 
way,  Virgil's  shepherds  also  seem  some- 
times to  be  tied  down  by  the  thought 
expressed  in  the  preceding  stanza,  as 
these  extempore  poets  are  by  the  pre- 
ceding rhyme." 


From  Fnser^s  Bfagulne. 


LIFE    AND    MANNERS    IN    PERSIA.* 


This  is  preeminently  the  age  of  tourist- 
ism,  journalism,  diaryism,  and  memoir- 
ism;  a  writing  epidemic  is  stalking 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  every  body  seems  suffering  from 
a  kind  of  literary  pleurisy,  for  which  the 
only  cure  they  seek  is  the  indulgence  of  the 
public,  whose  patience,  it  can  not  be  denied, 
they  frequently  tax  most  severely.  The 
Western  World  has  furnished  a  fruitful 
field  in  go-a-headism,  expectordtion,  and 
^  niggers.  The  Eastern  has  provided  scarce- 
ly less  abundantly  its  contribution  of  shahs, 
pachas,  nabobs,  and  harems. 

We  must  now  introduce  to  the  reader  a 
lady  from  the  East  in  whose  society  we 
have  spent  a  pleasant  hour  or  two,  and 
who,  as  she  deals  largely  in  those  wares 
which  are  attractive  to  her  own  sex,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  find  much  favor  among  them, 
a  favor  heightened  perhaps  by  the  fact  of 
her  having  played  the  ambassadress  among 
the  people  of  whom  she  writes. 

The  authoress  is  Lady  Sheil,  and  her 
subject.  Life  and  Manners  in  Persia. 
The  traveller's  party  consists  of  a  husband, 
three  Irish  servants,  and  one  French  ser- 
vant— the  cook,  of  course — and,  though 
last,  not  least  in  her  own  estimation,  a 

♦  OUmpses  of  Life  and  Manners  in  Persia,  By 
Lady  Sheil    London :  John  Murray.    1856. 


Scotch  terrier  who  bore  the   endearing 

name  of  Crab,  and  who,   as   frequently 

happens  with  ladies'  pets,  got  her  husband 

into  some  difficulty  m  Germany,  from  not 

having  his  name  and  address  on  his  ooQar. 

The  party  started  early  in  August,  1849, 

and  by  the  end  of  the  month  found  tiiem- 

selves  on  the  Polish  frontier.    The  Rnaauui 

railways  appear  to  travel  at  the  twd?e- 

mile-an-hour  pace  of  our  old  &8t  Brigblon 

coaches,  which  Lady  Sheil  attributes  to 

their  burning  wood ;  but  a  trip  across  the 

Atlantic  would  have  removea  that  fibe 

impression.     As  some  atonement  for  their 

tortoise  pace,  they  are  remarkably  ssft, 

an  accident  being  all  but  unknown.    At 

Warsaw  the  illness  of  the  Grand  Dvke 

Michael    prevented    her  witnessing  the 

military  pageant  of  a  review  of  50,000 

men  under  the  Emperor  in  person.    As  * 

curious  instance  of  etiquette,  she  menlioBl 

the  fact  that  persons  are  not  permitted  to 

walk  in  the  gardens  before  the  palace  vi^ 

their  hats  on,  lest  the  Emperor  shoidd  ke 

looking  out  of  the  window  as  they  peeseli 

and  as  a  certain  Colonel  S — —  nnnsMff 

ed  this  to  be  an  indignity  an  "^^gliidiffl 

ought  not  to  submit  to,  the  ooveted  wilk 

was  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Biitiii 

pride.    The  mazourka  was  danoed  at  Al 

theatre  upon  the  occasion  of  her  visiti  tfl 

Lady  Sheil  appears  to  have  been  m 
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aiastic  in  her  admiration  as  the  rest  of  the  Taman.  The  day  was  spent  in  examining 
audience.  The  women  were  all  dressed  in  the  military  hospitals,  wnich  were  found  in 
the  becoming  national  costume,  and  the  remarkably  good  order,  and  every  thing 
men  after  the  manner  of  their  country  in  bespeaking  care  and  attention.  Their 
the  days  of  her  independence.  route  was  continued  through  the  Kuban, 

where  our  authoress  not  only  found  the 

**  Each  dancer  wore  the  heayy  long  hoots  and  roads  execrable,  but  had  her  peace  of 
spurs  and  the  ponderous  sabre  without  which  mind  destroyed  by  hauntings  of  an  attack 
the  Polish  noble  never  appeared  m  public.  At  from  the  Circassians  m  the  hills.  Unfor- 
eveiy  movement  of  the  dance  they  sharply  tunately  for  the  excitement  of  the  narra- 

their  boots  and  spurs  toeether,  as  if  beatmtr  time,  x*       ^.u  •     •  j  •         ^    ^ 

converting  the  peaceful  and  graceful  malourkil  t^^^'  their  journey  was  pursued  in  perfect 
of  our  ball-rooms  into  a  genuine  war-dance,  in  peace,  and  I'rmce  Woronzow's  mtroduo- 
which  with  hand  and  foot  they  were  heartily  tions  ensured  them  many  useful  civilities, 
joined  by  the  Russian  officers,  who  for  the  mo-  Among  many  other  subjects  touched  upon 
mentseemed  to  forget  their  hatred  of  every  thing  by  Lady  Shell,  we  nnd  several  pages 
Polish. "  on  i\iQ  Circassians,   and  the  slave-trade 

thereof;    her   information   was   obtained 

The  authoress  observed  with  pain  the  from  a  slave-dealer,  who  confessed  that 
squalor  and  poverty  prevalant  all  over  Po-  the  vigilance  of  Russia  was  inconveniently 
land,  and  which  fomed  a  striking  contrast  sharp,  and  rendered  the  traffic  difficult  and 
to  the  appearance  of  comfort  she  found  at  dangerous.  The  supply  of  slaves  is  kept 
the  Russian  village  of  Kief  From  this  up  m  various  ways:  criminals  are  sold  ; 
place  they  proceeded  to  Odessa,  where  slaves  are  brought  from  distant  places ;  or- 
they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Prince  Wo-  phans  are  frequently  offered  for  sale ;  some 
ronzow,  a  name  respected  in  every  country  persons  are  desirous  of  change,  and  willing 
m  Europe.  From  him  they  received  an  to  be  sold.  A  father  can  not  sell  son  or 
invitation  to  visit  his  palace  in  the  Crimea,  daughter  without  their  consent ;  the  latter 
whither  they  proceeded  in  a  war-steamer  are  often  willing  to  go  mto  the  market.  Un- 
the  following  day.  Lady  Shell  was  much  married  girls  do  nothing  but  needlework ; 
struck  with  the  condescending  familiarity  married  women  do  all  the  drudgery.  The 
of  the  Russian  nobles  to  their  inferiors,  girls  are  not  very  handsome,  but  they  are  ex- 
which  she  justly  ascribes  to  the  4mapproach-  ceedingly  clever  and  intelligent,  readily 
able  differences  of  classes,  and  of  which  she  learning  Turkish,  music,  and  dancing ;  and 
may  any  day  see  an  antitype  by  visiting  a  they  speedily  acquire,  by  their  intellectual 
Virginia  planter.  Passmg  Eupatoria,  Se-  superiority,  hifluence  in  a  Turkish  family. 
bastopol,  and  Balaklava — ^names  sacred  to  The  Georgian  women,  though  superior  in 
England  as  the  scene  of  so  much  glory  and  beauty,  are  inferior  in  mmd,  and  of  less  va- 
se mach  grief — the  steamer  anchored  off  lue  in  the  market.  The  value  of  a  male 
Yalta,  whence  they  commanded  a  splendid  slave  ranges  from  £10  to  £10 ;  the  lowest 
view  of  the  lovely  scenery  of  Southern  price  being  given  for  boys  at  five,  and  for 
Crimea.  An  aide-de-camp  soon  appeared  men  at  thirty,  after  which  age  it  would 
alongside,  and  conducted  them  to  the  gor-  seem  they  are  not  marketable.  They  com- 
geoua  palace  of  their  host,  where  the  prmce  mand  the  highest  value  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
and  princess  exercised  hospitality  with  Thefemale  price  ranges  from  £10  to  £150, 
royal  munificence.  The  party  at  dmner  and  the  marketable  age  between  five  and 
amounted  to  fifty  people,  and  the  company  fifty.  They  are  at  their  highest  between 
was  of  a  motly  description :  fourteen  and  eighteen.     Our  authoress  di- 

lates  with  evddent  satisfaction  on  the  musi- 

•*  Accordingto  thecustomof  theRuMi^  cal  talents  of  the  Russian  soldiers.     On  one 

7^l*^^.r'°^?'''^''*K*l''-T^''^^^''^?*^  occasion  a  concert  was  improvised,  which 
farther  than  giving  each  a  higher  or  lower  place       ,,    -    ^,   A    J  „      .      ""F^^vio^vt,  wixxvt* 

at  table,  and  more  or  less  costly  fere,  in  proper-   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^«  foUowmg  expressions: 
tion  to  his  social  status.     The  wines  were  excel-       uj*.  x,  a  ^       n  •  •        ir   i.  x    i.        x.i> 

lent  and  numerous,  and  all  provided  from  the  ^*  *"^  a  really  Burpnant;  effect  to  hear  the 
surrounding  vineyards  on  Ptince  Woronzow's  "«gh.  uncultivated  men  smging  with  the  utmost 
DTonertv  "  precision  tenor,  second  tenor,  base,  and  all  pre- 

propeixy.  serving  a  perfect  correctness  and  harmony.     It 

—  .  .  :i   ji  •  1     ji   is  ^d  that  on  a  march  an  entire  regiment  of 

Jb  rom  tnence  the  party  proceeded  inland  Russian  soldiers  will  sometimes  relieve  their  fli- 
vid  Simpheropol  and  Theodosia,  to  Kertch,  tigue  by  singing  in  parts  one  of  their  national 
and  there  crossing  the  straits,  landed  at  melodies." 
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Arrived  at  Tiflis,  we  find  a  pithy  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Caucasus  in 
correct  description  of  the  Georgian  and  1844.  The  late  war  must  have  been  a 
Armenian  characters.  The  former  are  scource  of  the  deepest  grief  to  him,  for 
described  as  famous  for  their  military  •  though  a  devoted  patriot,  he  had  many 
talents,  bold,  turbulent,  reckless,  extrava-  ties  of  the  deepest  affection  and  esteem  in 
gaut,  and  imsurpassable  topers;  the  latter! this  country.  These  feelings  probably 
as  mean,  cringing,  timid,  always  intent  on  lessened  the  regret  with  which,  from  ill- 
gain,  and  unlike  the  Georgian,  in  keeping  health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  com- 
what  is  gained.  The  Armenian  priests .  man d,  upon  which  occasion  he  received 
are  represented  as  grossly  ignorant  and '  the  unusual  compliment  of  being  requested 
highy  immoral.  Prince  Woronzow's  fos-:to  name  his  successor — General  Read, 
tering  care  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its, since  killed  in  the  Crimea, 
energy  by  distance.  Georgia,  and  Tiflis'  Prince  Woronzow  possesses  firmness  of 
itself  bear  many  marks  of  if.  In  the  lat-' purpose  and  administrative  powers  of  the 
ter  he  has  planned  many  valuable  institu-  ■  highest  order,  blended  with  extreme  kind- 
tions,  as  well  as  opened  an  opera-house  and '  ness  of  heart.  These  talents  he  employed 
a  small  theatre  for  the  civilization  of  the  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people, 
citizens.  increasing  commerce,  encouraging  art,  etc. 

As  South  Russia  has  been  so  long  the  Rarely  has  a  subject  been  the  recipient  of 
scene  of  his  labors,  and  as  he  is  one  of  the '  higher  honors,  or  been  held  in  more  nni- 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  Empire,  a jversal  estimation;  and  never  did  one  pos- 
sliirht  sketch  of  his  career  can  not  be  de-  sess  more  entirely  the  confidence  of  his 


void  of  interest.     Prince  Woronzow  was 


sovereign. 


bom  in  1782,  and  entered  the  army  at  We  hasten  back  from  this  digression  to 
nineteen.  He  was  constantly  employed 'resume  our  journey,  culling  stray  flowers 
on  active  service,  in  which  he  always  found '  of  manners  or  customs  as  we  jaunt  along, 
some  opportunity  for  distinguishing  him-  In  case  any  anxious  mother  should  not 
self;  and  ere  he  was  three-and-twenty  heibe  satisfied  with  Revalanta  Arabica,  alias 
had  earned  several  decorations.  He  was  {lentils,  we  beg  to  insert  a  recipe  for  a  new 
made  a  general  at  twenty-seven,  and  receiv-  dish,  wherewith  to  fill  their  tender  little 
ed  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Czar  for  his  ones : 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Batine,  (1809,)  in 

which  he  took  the  Seraskier's  camp.  Two  "  Our  hostess  helped  herself  to  a  large  bowl  of 
vears  after  this  he  was  presented  ^vith  a  soup,  fattened  in  the  proportions  that  Russians 
sword  set  in  diamonds,  for  his  bravery  on  !?^®»  .into  which  she  poured  half  a  bottle  of  the 
the  field  of  Roustchouk.  He  was  greatly  ^^T*^  leverage,  London  stout,  addmg^  eggs 
,.  ..        •  T     1        -I  1  J   T    ^  xi.'^  and  suc^r;  after  duly  ainalgamatin^  which  insTdr 

dLstmgmshod  and  severely  wounded  at  the  diente,  she  gave  a  plate  of  the  fearful  mixtuilto 
bloody  struggle  of  the  Borodmo,  and  re-  her  only  child,  a  pretty,  delicate-looking  Httle 
ceived  in  consequence  the  decoration  of  girl,  who  seemed  highly  delighted  and  refreshed 


St.  Anne  in  diamonds.  Continually  at  the 
post  of  danger,  we  fihd  him  earning  fresh 
Laurels  at  Leipsic.  Ever  marching  onward 
on  the  road  to  fame  and  favor,  he  receiv- 
ed a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Emperor  for 
his  conduct  when  in  command  of  a  division 
before  Paris,  (1814.)  When  hostilities 
were  renewed  he  was  named  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Emperor,  and  to  him  was  confided 
the  command  of  the  Russian  di^^sion  of 
the  Army  of  Occupation.  In  1823  he  was 
made  Governor  of  South  Russia  and  Bes- 
sarabia. In  1830  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Lnperial  Grand  Council.  Decorations 
and  swords  flowed  in  uj)on  him  perpetually 
in  recogiution  of  his  eminent  sendees.  A 
gold  medal  was  presented  to  him  for  his 
unwearying  and  successful  personal  exer- 
tions in  arresting  the  plague  at  Odessa, 
(1837.)     He  received  his  appointment  as 


with  the  compound." 

Previous  to  crossing  the  Aras  into  Per- 
sia, Lady  Shell  touches  upon  Russian  cha- 
racter, in  doing  which  she  seems  to  hold 
their  heads  tenderly  with  one  hand,  apd 
to  slap  their  faces  T\'ith  the  other.  Here 
are  her  words : 

"  Russia  is  often  reviled,  hut  if  we  were  to  jndgie 
of  the  national  character  by  what  we  saw,  eta- 
dor  would  oblige  us  to  declare  that  intelligence, 
cordiality,   and    liberality  are    the    prefitting 

qualities What  struck  me  nufr0  than 

any  thing  elate  in  Russia^  was  the  dUrega/rd  ^ 
tlie  upper  clauses  for  the  feelings  of  &eir  ht^ 
vants  and  depend<tnts.  They  seemed  to  me 
to  look  on,  and  to  treat  them  as  inferior  Animals.** 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  au- 
thoress was  a  Britbh  Minister's  wife,  and 
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would  therefore  naturaUy  receive  every  ! 
courtesy  and  attention,  we  fear  that  if  her  j 
pages  ever  meet  Russian  eyes,  the  exclama-  ^ 
tion  will  be  forced  from  them,  "  Lord,  pre-  | 
eerve  ua  from  our  friends .'" 

We  are  now  fairly  in  Persia,  and  the 
impression  which  ita  scenery  has  lefl  on  the 
writer's  mind  ia  any  thing  but  pleasant : 

''Sterile  indeed  was  the  prospect,  and  unhappi-  ' 
ly  it  proved  to  be  but  an  epiiome  of  nil  the 
Bcencry  in  Persia,  excepting  on  the  coast  of  the  i 
GaKpiBK  A  desolate  plain,  or  rather  valley, 
bounded  on  e«ch  side  by  rocky  or  chalky  moun-  ' 
tains  still  more  desolate  —  not  a  tree  visible  ex- 
cepting the  few  willows,  poplars,  and  fruit-trees, 
Burrounding  the  villages  thinly  scattered  over 
the  waste  —  such  is  Persia,  and  her  scenery  in 
general,  excepting  that  Bometimes  a  line  village 
IS  to  b«  seen  smothered  in  immense  gardens,  or- 
chards of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  vine- 
yards. These  bright  spots  are,  however,  not  nu- 
merous." 

In  short,  the  beauties  of  Persia  are 
about  equal  to  those  of  a  sand-bank  with  a 
few  stray  thistles  sparsely  sprinkled  over 
it.  We  dare  not  indorse  such  an  opinion, 
as  we  believe  it  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
brought  out,  probably,  as  many  such 
wholes-ilo  espresaiona  are,  by  the  weari- 
ness of  uncomfortable  travelling,  accom- 
panied with  a  slight  touch  of  dyspepsia ; 
under  which  circumstances  we  too  often 
jsee  through  a  glass  darkly. 

The  population  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  viewed  quite  as  unfavorably  as  their 
country : 

"  A  Persian  on  horseback,  prepared  for  war 
or  a  journey,  is,  to  the  eye  at  all  events,  a  form- 
idable  peraonagc.  He  is  armed  from  top  to  toe, 
a  long  gun  at  his  back,  a  pistol  at  Tiis  waist,  an- 
other behind,  a  sword  at  his  lell,  a  tremendous 
dagger,  called  a  kamma,  at  his  right,  while  at 
hisbcit  dangles  an  infinity  of  horns  for  various 
sorts  of  ammunition — powder  for  loading,  pow- 
der for  priming,  ballK,  etc.  Add  to  this  a  swarthy 
visage,  half-hid  in  a.  long  black  beard,  a  tail  cap 
of  lambskin,  immense  trowsera,  boots,  red  or 
black,  to  the  knee,  a  shaggy  yapoucha  on  his 
shoulder,  a  short  chibouk  under  the  flap  of  his 
saddle,  and  the  Persian  horseman  is  complete. 
....  His  hand  is  so  desperately  rough  as  to 
deprive  the  horse's  mouth  of  no.irly  all  sensibil- 
ity. He  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  TTindostanoe 
horseman  in  grace  and  dexterous  fcata  on  horse- 
back, such  as  jerking  out  with  his  lance  a  tent- 
pin  deeply  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  horse  at 
half  speed  or  galloping  in  a  circle  round  his 
lance,  the  point  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
end  on  his  arm;  but  that  In  energetic,  bold 
riding,  which    stops  at  nothing,  the  Persian 
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infinitely  surpasses  the  turbanod  cavaliers  of 
India.  The  whole  nation  seems  to  ride  by 
instinct" 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  the  Per- 
sians is  one  in  which  they  rival  the  south- 
ern nations  of  Europe — a  love  of  lollipops. 
Lady  Sheil  says : 

"At  every  station  from  the  Aras  to  Teheran, 
the  first  thing  I  behold  on  entering  the  room 
was  several  pounds  of  tea,  flanked  by  a  suitable 
number  of  loaves  of  sugar,  with  a  whole  cargo 
of  sweetmeats,  on  which  the  Persian  servants 
regaled  themselves  with  all  the  greediness  of 
children." 

The  feelings  of  our  lady  author  were 
naturally  shocked  at  a  most  disagreeable 
ceremony  enacted  in  their  honor  on  ap- 
proaching a  village : 

"  An  unfortunate  cow  in  the  midst  of  tlic 
crowd,  close  to  the  roadside,  was  held  down  by 

I  the  head  and  feet ;  when  we  came  within  a  yard 
or  so  of  the  miserable  animal,  a  man  brandish- 

'  ed  a  largo  knifo,  with  which  he  instanUy,  before 
there  was  time  for  interference,  severed  its 
head  from  its  body.  He  then  ran  across  our 
road  with  the  head,  allowing  the  blood  to  flow 
in  our  path  in  torrents,  and  we  passed  on  to 
encounter  a  repetition  of  the  same  cruel  rites 

I  performed  on  various  sheep.  This  ceremony 
was  called  korhan,  or  sacrifice,  these  poor  crea- 
tures having  been  immolated  in  order  that  all 
the    misfortunes,   evils,   and    disasters    which 

'  might  overtake  us,  should  fall  on  them ;  and  fall 
on  them  assuredly  they  did." 

They  were  preceded  in  their  entry  by 
feraahes,  or  lictors,  who  thrashed  every 
body  that  came  in  the  way  after  the 
most  approved  Oriental  fashion.  When 
lodged,  the  authoress  became  an  object  of 
intense  curiosity,  as  the  ladies  had  never 
before  seen  one  of  their  sex  dressed  in 
"  trowsers  with  one  leg,"  for  so  they  term 
a  gown. 

In  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  Per- 
sians and  other  Mussulmans,  she  rightlv 
observes  that  the  former  are  called  Soeaii 
and  the  latter  Soonnee ;  the  Sheahs  regard- 
ing All  as  the  successor  of  Mohammed, 
and  the  Soonnees  giving  precedence  to 
Abubekr,  Omar,  and  Osman ;  but  we  can 
not  beUeve  she  consulted  her  husband  be- 
fore ha7.ardiug  the  opinion  that  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  m  their  doctrine,  as 
those  conversant  with  their  respective 
creeds  could  point  out  many  salient  points 
of  difference. 

We  will  now  allow  our  authoress  to 
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describe  the  grand  ceremonial  of  the 
entrance  into  Tabreez,  from  which  the 
ungallant  cavaliers  of  Persia  exchided  her, 
as  belonging  to  "  the  inferior  and  ignoble 
class,"  womankind : 

"  It  was  difficult  to  say  how  many  thousand 
people  had  assembled,  or  what  class  of  persons 
had  not  come  forth  to  do  honor  to  the  Queen  of 
England's  representative.  There  were  princes  and 
priests,  and  merchants  and  moolas,  and  mounte- 
banks, and  dervishes,  and  beggars ;  there  were 
Koordish  and  Toork  horsemen  of  the  tribes, 
and  soldiers  and  Ghoolams ;  in  short,  there  was 
eveiy  thing  and  every  body,  but  there  was  not  a 
single  woman,  for  in  Persia  a  woman  is  no  body. 
The  cavalcade  began  four  miles  from  the  town, 
and  each  step  brought  a  fresh  reenforcement  to 
the  procession,  or  istikbal,  as  it  is  called  The 
visitors  approached  the  envoy,  and  after  paying 
their  compliments  and  congratulations,  rode  by 
his  side  or  fell  behind,  according  to  their  rank. 
The  advance  was  slow, the  dust  stifling,  the  fatigue 
of  complimenting  several  thousand  i)eople  over- 
whelming ;  but  careful  of  the  exhausted  envoy, 
and  the  Russian  treaty  on  etiouette  moreover 
not  being  out  of  his  view,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Governor  had  prepare<i  a  tent  mid- 
way, where  the  grandees  of  the  istikbal 
alighted,  smoked  kalleans  and  chibouks,  drank 
tea  and  coffee,  and  partook  of  the  everlasting 
sweetmeats.  To  horse,  again,  with  a  greater 
crowd  than  ever!  more  beggars,  more  lootees 
or  mountebanks  with  their  bears  and  monkeys, 
more  dervishes  vociferating  for  inam  or  bakh- 
shish, heaping  praises  and  blessings  without 
measure  on  Ala  Hczret  Padshah  o  Inglis — her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  England — and  Junabe  £1- 
chee,  his  Excellency  the  Envoy ;  and  uttering 
loud  benedictions  on  Hezret  Eesu  and  Ilezret  e 
Miriam,  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  blessed  Mary. 
These  latter  benedictions  surprised  me,  but  I 
afterwards  learned  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  denial  of  his  divinity,  and  the  assertion  of 
his  being  second  to  Mohammed,  and  to  Moham- 
med only,  the  veneration  of  Mussulmans  for  our 
Saviour  nearly  equals  our  own.  They  rarely 
allude  to  him  without  using  the  words  Hezret 
Eesfi  alchoos  salam — the  Lord  Jesus,  on  whom 
be  >)lesRings.  They  believe  him  to  have  been  a 
special  creation  of  the  Almighty,  like  Adam, 
by  his  will  alone.  Their  reverence  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  too,  is  not  much  inferior  to  the 
homage  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Kusso- 
Greek  Church,  and  all  tlie  churches  of  the  East 
The  tall  white  lily  is  in  Persia  called  the  Goole 
Miriam,  or  Flower  of  Mary ;  and  in  a  Persian 
painting  representing  the  Annunciation,  lilies 
are  growing  round  her. 

"The  throng  now  reached  the  town;  and 
hero  began  the  tug  of  war.  The  deep  broad 
ditch  surrounding  the  city  was  crossed  by  a 
narrow  causeway,  over  which  the  multitude 
passed.  The  leaders  had  no  difficulty;  but 
when  the  reckless  crowd  arrived — for  a  Persian 
on  horseback  is  thoroughly  reckless — every  one 


pressing  forward,  despite  of  kicking  and  fight- 
ing horses,  the  conftision  and  uproar  may  be 
imagined.  However,  they  all  got  through  at 
last,  though  whether  with  any  killed  and 
wounded  or  not  I  can  not  toll ;  and  I  brought  up 
the  rear,  and  entered  the  city  covered  witti 
dust,  and  hot  and  tired.  Any  thmg  more  dismal 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  imagM  of  youth 
are  not  easily  eflfaced ;  and  the  Arabian  NighU 
and  Lolla  Jiool'h  will  hold  their  place  in  the 
memory  whether  it  will  or  not  out  once  in- 
side the  gate  of  a  Persian  city,  the  charm  is 
dissolve,  the  magician^s  wand  is  broken,  and 
reality  takes  the  place  of  romance,  which  is 
destroyed  for  ever.  Half  the  city  seemed  de- 
populated ;  there  were  large  spaces  wholly  va- 
cant, with  deep  excavations  on  either  hand, 
from  which  the  earth  had  been  dog  to  build 
houses.  Dead  dogs,  and  here  and  there  a  dead 
horse  half-eaten,  offended  more  than  one  seuw. 
The  houses  were  frightful  Conatnicted  of 
brown  unbumt  bricks,  looking  exactly  like 
mud,  and  without  a  single  window  to  the  street, 
they  presented  a  most  gloomy  aspect  This  ii  a 
general  picture  of  a  Persian  town ;  and  be  it 
remembered  that  Tabreez  is  one^  of  the  b«t 
and  richest  cities  in  the  whole  kingdom.  As 
we  approached  the  European  and  Armenian 
quarter  some  improvement  began  to  be  riaible. 
A  few  of  the  houses  had  windows,  here  and 
there  an  ornamental  gateway  appeared,  and 
some  attempt  at  embellishment  was  made  by 
means  of  paint  Still,  the  sombre  brick,  and  a 
general  air  of  decay,  maintained  supremacy.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  only  the  outside  of  a  Ponian 
house  which  looks  so  comfortless.  The  interior 
of  those  belonging  to  the  better  dasa  are  nsj 
commodious,  and  often  of  a  great  siie. 

*^0n  arriving  at  the  British    Goremment 
House,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  whole  room 
full  of  sweetmeats — sugar-candy  and  nfinid 
sugar,  sent  by  the  Prince  Governor  as  a  muk 
of  congratulation.     Every  festival  is  celebrated 
in  this  way.    The  Queen's  birthday,  our  New 
Year's  day,  invariably  brought  in  each  snooesd- 
ing  year  a  supply  firom  the  Shah,  carried  by  hii 
Majesty's   fetashes    through  the  moat  public 
parts  of  the  town,  on  immense  traya,  connA 
with  embroidered  silk.     The  etiquette  was  to 
send  back  the  covers,  which  I  conibsa  I  nsad 
to  do  with  reluctance,  for  they  were  aometiiiwi 
very  handsome.    An  omission  in  these  mattan 
is  looked  on  as  a  slight,  which  the  Rossiaiis  nc 
careful  in  avoiding  by  notifying  to  the  MiiriilW' 
for  Foreign  Affairs  his  Imperial  Miyesty'sbiftii- 
day,  fiite-day,  saint's-day,  and  the  other  host  of 
festivals  which  the  Muscovites  love  to  sota* 
nize.    These  honors  arc  rather  costlyi  the  bnr 
ers  of  these  sweetmeats  not  being  at  all  satiiM 
unless  they  receive  a  donation  to  the  amoont  cf 
twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  sterline.   .  His  Uaj0Jf9 
who  is  of  a  very  affable  and  amkble  dinootioii 
during  his  hunting  excurs'ins  near  Telurffi 
often  sends  a  few  partridges  or  hares  to  tiie  ft^ 
eign  representatives  as  a  mark  of  his  frvor; 
and  it  is  little  exaggeration  to  say  that 
head  of  game  costs  its  weight  in  silver.** 
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After  a  short  stay  they  continued  their 
journey,  roughing  it  in  a  way  that  might 
well  astonish  an  Ji^glish  lady.  They  were 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  rising  at  six  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember is  no  tempting  custom  under  such 
circumstances ;  they  then  crawl  on  till  ten, 
and  take  breakfiist,  and  then  drag  on  their 
lingering  way  till  evening.  The  night  is 
passed  in  some  village  house,  with  their 
beds  spread  on  the  ground.  These  are 
doubtless  hardships  to  a  lady,  especially 
when  the  roads  are  bad,  and  the  convey- 
ance rough  and  &tiguing ;  but  a  week  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol  would  have 
made  the  journey  appear  a  pleasant  pas- 
time, and  their  nightly  abode  a  palace  of 
luxury.  The  Persians  have  a  peculiar 
substitute  for  a  fireplace,  called  AKoorsee  : 

*^  A  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  well  burnt,  to 
remove  its  deleterious  effects,  is  placed  on  a  flat 
copper  dish ;  this  is  covered  with  a  laree  wooden 
firame,  open  at  the  sides,  two  feet  nigh,  over 
which  a  large  wadded  quilt  is  spread,  to  exclude 
the  cold  air  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
warmth  inside.  The  family  sits  round  this 
koorsee,  with  the  legs  and  arms  under  the  quilt, 
where  the  heat  is  considerable.  .  .  .  Some- 
times an  unlucky  wight  gets  his  head  under  the 
quilt,  and  wakes  no  more.'* 

This  fireplace  seems  to  be  merely  the 
brasero^  so  well  known  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
with  a  fi'amework  round  it,  and  covered 
with  a  quilt ;  wanting  other  means,  we 
can  testify  to  having  derived  much  com- 
fort from  it  on  many  occasions,  even  with- 
out the  frame  or  covering.  The  couriers 
of  the  mission  in  Persia  must  have  a  pleas- 
ant life  of  it  in  bad  weather,  according  to 
the  following  sketch : 

'*  One  of  them  presents  himself  in  the  month  of 
January,  muffled  in  sheepskin  coat  and  cap,  re- 
ceives his  bags,  and  goes  forth  alone  on  his  ter- 
rible journey  of  nearly  eight  hundred  mOes;  and 
after  a  rest  of  perhaps  two  days  at  Erzeroom,  re- 
turns again,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  want  of 
sleep,  nearly  blind,  and  *  burnt  by  the  snow,*  as 
the  expressive  phrase  is  in  Persian.'* 

These  journeys  are  frequently  per- 
formed, and  though  the  eight  hundred 
miles  are  sometimes  made  in  seven  days, 
the  pay  is  under  £40  a  year !  Whether 
there  is  any  competitive  examination  for 
these  lucrative  (I)  posts,  we  are  not  told. 
The  dry  climate  of  Persia  and  its  want  oif 
rivers  render  artificial  irrigation  indispen- 
sable ;  and  the  creed  of  Mohammed,  with 


that  eye  to  the  usefid  which  marks  many 
of  its  tenets,  has  made  the  building  ana 
construction  of  tanks  and  channels  one  of 
the  passports  to  Paradise ;  but,  like  many 
other  good  things,  these  kanats  have  their 
reverse  side  as  well,  and  despite  all  precau- 
tions, even  to  the  placing  them  xmder  the 
protection  of  some  holymoolla,  or  priest, 
necessity  asserts  its  superiority  over  law, 
and  broken  heads  are  plentiful  in  the 
struggle  for  water. 

Lady  Sheil  paid  a  visit  to  Suleimaneeya, 
an  extensive  palace  and  hunting  seat  built 
by  the  gran^ther  of  the  present  Shah, 
the  famous  Fetteh  Ali  Shah.  The  haremic 
accommodations  of  the  building  are  on  a 
most  Brobdignagian  scale,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  tastes  of  the  builder,  who, 
the  authoress  observes,  "seems  to  have 
made  Solomon  his  prototype.'*  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  he  did  his  best  to 

Erevent  his  being  "ashamed  to  speak  with 
is  enemies  in  the  gate ;"  his  activity  would 
have  given  Malthus  a  nightmare ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that,  humanly  speaking, 
he  has  made  ample  provision  for  a  lineal 
succession  to  his  throne.  Our  authoress 
informs  us  that  he  had  eighty  sonSy  and 
that  his  daughters  were  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  ccUailation.  If  this  be  true,  our 
'cute  friend  Jonathan,  who  has  scraped  up 
a  kind  of  friendship  with  the  present  Shah, 
will  probably  enaeavor  to  import  some 
of  that  rabbitty  specimen  of  the  genua 
homo  into  the  States,  where  their  value 
would  be  beyond  price ;  for  we  find  that 
some  of  his  sons  had  forty  or  fifty  children, 
and  the  total  of  his  descendants  is  estimat- 
ed in  thousands.  May  be  we  are  attach- 
ing a  political  importance  to  the  footing 
which  the  Yankees  are  establishing  in  the 
Persian  Gul^  when  their  real  object  is 
merely  to  find  some  substitute  for  that 
European  emigration  which  floods  them 
annually  with  the  reftise  of  its  discontent- 
ed citizens.  They  need  not  be  afraid  of 
introducing  a  royal  element,  for  many  of 
the  patriarch's  grandchildren  are  beggars, 
and  one  married  a  cobbler ! 

The  founder  of  this  Eajjar  dynasty  was 
Aga  Mohammed  E[han.  He  appears  to 
have  been  the  type  of  human  ferocity* 
Let  one  instance  suffice : 

"  It  is  related  that  once  having  ordered  many 
hundred  eyes  to  be  levied  from  a  town  which 
had  fidlen  under  his  vengeance,  they  were 
brought  to  him  in  a  platter.  The  savage  mon- 
arch drew  his  dagger,  and  counted  the  eyes  with 
the  point    Having  finished  his  diabolic^  arith- 
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metic,  he  turned  to  his  minister,  and  said: 
*•  Wallahee  I  if  one  had  been  wanting  I  would 
have  made  up  the  number  with  jour  own  eyes. 


I »» 


In  a  foot-note  we  find  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"At  Eerman,  which  had  given  refuge  to  his 
rival,  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  he  is  said  to  have  extracted 
seventy  thousand  pairs  of  eyes,  and  killed  an 
equal  number  of  human  beings ;  but  this  is  in- 
credible." 

After  these  specimens  of  the  treatment 
of  his  subjects,  one  stands  aghast  at  find- 
ing his  character  thus  summed  up : 

"  Though  cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  it  was  chiefly 
by  the  higher  classes  that  his  fierce  temper  was 
felt  To  the  people  at  large  he  was  just  and 
kind ;  and  his  dominions  were  so  secure  from 
robbers  and  marauders,  that,  in  Persian  phrase, 
the  wolf  and  lamb  might  drink  at  the  same  foun- 
tain." 

Such  sentiments,  coming  after  the  anec- 
dotes detailed  above,  and  proceeding  from 
the  pen  of  an  educated  Lidy,  quite  bewil- 
der us.  Tliat  robbery  was  of  rare  occur- 
rence among  a  people  half  of  whose  eyes 
were  put  out,  is  natural  enough ;  and  that, 
like  all  tyrants,  he  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  those  he  had  most  cause  to  fear,  is 
equally  natural ;  but  that  a  lady  should 
speak  of  such  a  monster  as  ^^  just  and  kind 
to  the  people  at  large,"  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  paragraph  was  penned  ])y  some 
one  under  Dr.  Conolly's  care  at  Han  well. 
Were  we  called  upon  to  sum  up  Iiis  cha- 
racter, we  should  say,  he  was  an  umniti- 
gated  brute. 

We  are  now  at  a  few  miles'  distance 
from  Teheran ;  the  stars  are  consulted, 
and  it  is  found  that  two  w^eary  days  must 
be  passed  ere  the  "  SaCte  neek,"  or  good 
hour,  for  the  solemn  entry  arrives.  On 
the  morning  of  the  eventful  day.  Lady 
Shell  was  packed  up  in  her  takhterewan, 
the  curtains  closely  drawn,  and  she  was 
sent  into  the  capital  out  of  the  way  of  the 
ceremony.  The  same  scenes  were  enacted 
which  we  have  before  described,  only  on 
a  grander  scale.  The  event  which  ])ro- 
bably  astonished  Lady  Sheil  more  than 
any  other  was  being  greeted,  unon  her 
arrival  at  the  residence  of  the  Mission, 
with  "  Wi'  ye  tak'  ony  breakfast  ?"  pro- 
nounced with  savory  "  Cowgate"  accent. 
It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Beg — cdias  Ali  ]\Io- 
hammed  Beg — ^the  mission  housekeeper, 


had  been  blessed  with  a  Scotchwoman  for 
a  teacher. 

The  residence  of  a  lady  at  Teheran  most 
indeed  be  at  best  but  a  wretched  exist- 
ence, for  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  Persian  lady  with  whom  it  is 
desirable  to  form  an  acquaintance.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  authoress  there  was  a  fine 
garden  attached  to  the  Mission,  which 
gave  her  some  occupation.  Even  this 
however  was  not  witliput  a  drawback,  for 
it  was  an  indispensable  etiquette  to  be  at- 
tended with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ser- 
vants while  passing  from  the  hoase  to  the 
garden ;  moreover  it  appears  to  have  been 
also  a  cemetery,  as  Lady  Sheil  laments 
over  its  lugubrious  cypresses,  and  the  de- 
serted tombs  of  previous  occupants  of  the 
mission  house.  The  hereditary  gardeners 
were  all  Gcbrs,  of  the  ancient  fireworship- 
ping  race ;  they  are  very  industrious, 
come  in  the  spring,  and  return  with  their 
scanty  gains  in  winter  to  the  province  of 
Yezd.  Thoy  arc  an  oppressed  race,  and 
the  mission  garden  is  their  sanctuary. 
Upon  one  day  in  the  year  it  is  considered 
an  evil  omen  toremiun  in  a  house,  and  by 
the  prescriptive  right  of  custom,  the  female 
population  take  possession  of  the  missioii 
garden  ;  long  before  sunset  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  battle  royal  between  the  females, 
headed  by  princesses,  and  the  Gebrs,  who 
resist  the  wholesale  robbery  of  flowers 
and  fruits. 

The  Caliph  Omar  is  an  object  of  intense 
hatred  to  the  Persians,  and  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  assassination,  the  impreca- 
tions on  hb  memory  and  name  are  loud 
and  frequent.  The  women  evince  their 
pious  hatred  in  practical  jokes  which 
savor  of  a  boy's  school. 

"  Perched  on  the  flat  roof  of  their  hooMi . 
overlooking  the  street,  and  armed  with  a  krgs 
pot  of  water,  they  lie  in  wait  for  passers  by, 
and  the  heedless  passenger  is  soused  with  wstar, 
while  a  triumphant  scream  proclaims,  ^Ooiir, 
God  curse  him  V  " 

The  dervishes  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
begging;  they  sit  down  in  any  place 
where  their  presence  is  most  likely  to  be 
disagreeable,  and  sow  a  field  of  wneat,  a 
yard  square,  round  about  them.  Thef 
are  armed  with  a  cow^s  horn,  and  stoat 
lungs,  and  they  declare  their  intention  to 
scream  and  trumpet  awav  incessantly  till 
harvest  time,  unless  bribea  into  migration. 
The  application  of  force  would  seriously 
offend  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  An  English  resident  at  Bushire  once 
thought  to  tire  the  dervish  out,  but  three 
days'  incessant  yeUing  and  cow-horning 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  submission, 
when  he  recollected  that  his  flag-staff, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  dervish's 
field,  required  washing,  and  getting  a 
stout  crew  from  a  ship  in  the  roads,  each 
armed  with  a  bucket  of  water,  he  com- 
menced operations,  and  thus  drenched  the 
dervish  into  a  hasty  retreat.  The  Indian 
creditor,  in  his  system  of  dunning,  is 
equally  annoying,  but  fiir  more  dignified. 
He  haunts  his  debtor  from  daylight  to 
dark,  and  wherever  the  latter  appears, 
whether  alone  or  in  the  gay  throng, 
places  himself  before  him,  salaams  respect- 
fully, and  maintains  that  dead  silence 
which  teUs  every  body  the  object  of  his 
visit. 

Lady  Shell  recounts  in  detail  the  com- 
memoration of  the  slaughter  of  Ibram 
Hoossein  and  his  family  in  the  desert  of 
Kerbella,  by  the  troops  of  Yerzud,  king  of 
Damascus,  the  head  of  Hoosein  being  cut 
of  by  Shimr.  The  commemoration  is  a 
theatrical  performance,  and  supremely 
tragi-comic  it  must  be.  So  lively  is  their 
recollection  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
upon  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet,  and  so 
concentrated  their  hatred  of  Shimr,  who 
decapitated  him,  that  the  unfortunate 
wight  who  enacts  Shimr  runs  great  risk 
of  falling  a  victim  to  Lynch  law  at  the 
hands  of  the  ladies.  The  theatre  was 
capable  of  containing  several  thousand 
people ;  the  stage  and  all  its  mysteries 
were  open  to  public  gaze,  as  it  consisted 
of  a  simple  platform  raised  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  like  the  Lilliputian  arena 
in  Saville  House.  The  Shah  and  all  the 
dignitaries  attended  in  boxes  set  apart  for 
them,  but  the  multitude  fought  lustily  for 
their  places  with  tongue  and  muscle,  the 
ladies  pitching  into  one  another  with  their 
iron-heeled  slippers,  exhibiting  a  dexterity 
in  their  use  which  proved  their  long  ap- 
prenticeship. All  the  characters  are  made 
as  real  as  I^ersian  dramatic  art  can  pro- 
duce. The  slaughter  of  Hoossein  and  all 
his  family  is  carefully  performed,  and  con- 
vulses the  whole  house,  male  and  female, 
with  hysterical  sobs.  So  catching  are  the 
thrillings  of  grief,  that  Lady  Shell  found 
herself  sobbing  away  as  Iieartily  as  the 
best  of  them.  Saints,  prophets,  and  angels, 
come  down  from  the  skies  to  share  in  the 

general  distress.     Gabriel  descends  with 
is  ministering  angels;   Moses  appears, 


clad  ias  an  Arab  sheikh;  our  Saviour  is 
seen  in  the  garb  of  poverty,  and  attended 
by  two  females,  supposed  to  be  his  wives  (!) ; 
and  Mohammed,  the  grandpapa  of  the  vic- 
tim, is  bedizened  with  silvered  silk,  and 
Cashmere  shawls  ad  infinitum.  The 
whole  terminates  with  the  interment  of 
the  murdered  femily  at  Kerbella,  which 
has  thus  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
scarce  inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
grandpapa,  and  possessing  one  advantage 
over  the  latter — in  being  more  easily 
reached  by  the  hajjs. 

We  now  pass  on  from  the  representa- 
tion of  the  past  to  the  realities  of  the 
present,  and  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
dowager  Mrs.  Shah.  This  lady,  and  not 
the  Shah's  principal  wife,  rules  supreme 
among  the  womankind  at  court,  ^he  is 
called  tlie  Khanum,  or  lady,  as  Napoleon 
called  his  mother  jt>ar  excellence^  Madame, 
Her  age  is  forty,  but  we  read  that  she 
does  not  look  more  than  thirty,  which 
is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  an  East- 
em  female  at  thirty  generally  looks 
double  her  age.  She  is  also  said  to  be 
very  clever,  and  to  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie  of  government.  She  saluted  our  au- 
thoress upon  her  presentation  with  sundry 
Persian  compliments,  hoping  that  "  Her 
heart  had  not  grown  narrow,"  that  "  her 
nose  was  fat,"  etc.,  etc.  We  now  come 
to  the  dress  of  the  Khanum,  and  here 
we  must  allow  Lady  Shell  to  speak  for 
herself: 

"  The  Shah's  mother  was  dressed  with  great 
magnificence.  She  wore  a  pair  of  trowsers  of 
gold  brocade.  Tliese  Persian  trowsers  are 
always,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  very  wide, 
each  leg  being,  when  the  means  of  the  wearer 
allow  it,  wider  Uian  the  skirt  of  a  gown,  so  that 
they  have  the  efiect  of  an  exceedingly  ample 
petticoat ;  and  as  crenolincs  are  unknown,  the 
elegantes  wear  ten  and  eleven  pairs  of  trowsers, 
one  over  the  other,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  the  above  important  invention.  But  to 
return  to  the  Shah's  mother.  Her  trowsers  were 
edged  with  a  border  of  pearls  embroidered  on 
braid.  She  had  a  thin  blue  crepe  chemisette, 
also  trimmed  with  pearls ;  the  chemisette  hung 
down  a  little  below  the  waist,  nearly  meeting  the 
top  of  the  trowsers,  which  are  fastened  by  a 
running  string.  As  there  was  nothing  under 
the  thin  gauze,  the  result,  of  course,  was  more 
display  than  is  usual  in  Europe.  A  small  jacket 
of  velvet  was  over  the  chemisette,  reaching  to 
the  waist,  but  not  made  to  close  in  front,  and 
on  the  head  a  small  shawl,  pinned  under  the 
chin;  on  the  shawl  were  fastened  strings  of 
large  pearls  and  diamond  sprigs.  Her  arms 
were  covered  with  handsome  bracelets,  and  her 
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neck  with  a  variety  of  oostlj  necklaces.  Her  i 
hair  was  in  bands,  and  hune  down  under  ilio 
shawl  in  a  multitude  of  smaU  plaits.  She  norc 
no  shoes,  her  feet  being  covered  withfiue  Cash- 
mere stockings.  The  palms  of  her  hands  nud 
the  tips  of  her  fingures  were  dyed  red  with  .1 
herb  called  henna,  and  the  edges  of  the  iniuT 
part  of  the  eyelids  were  covered  with  antimony. 
....  Her  cheeks  were  well  rouged,  as  is  the 
invariable  custom  among  Persian  women  of  all 
claEses.  ....  We  were  surrounded  by  ladie.'^, 
who  attended  as  if  they  had  been  servants.  No 
one  was  seated  except  the  Shah's  mother,  liis 
wives,  and  myself." 

On  the  foregoing  delicate  subject  Wf 
offer  no  criticism — it  is  &r  too  intricate  ; 
but  on  the  broad  question  of  female  attirt* 
among  the  upper  classes  of  civilized  natioiiii, 
we  would  hazard  the  general  observalioii 
that,  if  they  dispense  a  with  one  half  of  it, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  their  heullh 
andto  their  husbands' pockets.  The  ht^op 
mania  appears  to  be  coming  on  in  a  mure 
solid  and  aggravating  form.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  paying  a  visit  to  the  Shah's  hiilf- 
sistor,  a  beautifiil  girl  of  fifteen,  she  w:ls 
quite  surprised  to  hear  that  Europc^in 
ladies  tooK  the  trouble  to  undress  eviTj- 
night,  and  she  asked  if  It  was  true  1h;it 
they  put  on  a  long  Tphite  dress  to  pass  tlii' 
night  in.  They  never  undress  except  to 
go  to  the  bath,  or  to  take  off  garments 
put  on  for  a  ceremony.  At  night  they  un- 
tie their  thin  mattress  from  its  sdken 
cover,  and  roll  themselves  up  in  the  wad- 
ded quilt  which  forms  their  olanket.  In 
short,  as  saUors  would  say,  "  they  turn  in, 
all  standing."  In  many  ways  the  life  of  a 
Persian  lady  is  independent  enough,  :ind 
it  would  seem,  from  Lady  Sheil's  account, 
that  jealousy  does  not  disturb  their  har- 
mony very  often ;  but  her  ideas  of  "abun- 
dance of  liberty,  more  so  than  amongst 
us,"  quite  startle  our  notions  of  propriety. 
Let  us  see  what  this  liberty  consists  in : 

"The  complete  envelopment  of  the  foce  and. 
person  disgiiua  them  effeetncUly  from  the  near- 
est  relatitti,  and  destroying  when  convenient  all 
distinction  of  rank,  gives  unrestrained  fi^edom." 

AbeUmasqid  maybe  a  harmless  amuse- 
ment once  in  away,  but  if  the  country  In- 
come the  theatre,  and  the  whole  fair  --^ix 
act  the  masks,  wo  should  hesitate  to  dose- 
crate  the  term  liberty  by  applying  il  U> 
such  "  unrestrained  freedom." 

Before  quitting  the  subieot  of  Pergi:iii 
character,  we  may  as  well  extract  fr'Hii 
the  Appendix  the  opinions  which  her  has- 
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band  has  recorded  of  the  men.  He  ob- 
serves : 

"  My  interconrse  with  them  p^va  me  a  &Tor- 
able  impression  of  their  dispositions.  As  a  man 
of  the  world,  a  Persian  is  generally  a  very  agrw- 
able  and  rather  amiable  person,  vmless  when  his 
insatiahle  greediness  of  power,  money,  or  in- 
trigue is  excited,  at  which  time  he  is  a  bad  spe- 
cimen of  humanity,  andwill  pause  at  no  wicked- 
ness ;  ret  nowhere  does  one  hear  so  much  talk- 
ing and  pnuse  of  goodness  and  virtne.  As  the 
normal  state  of  two  thirds  of  the  nation  is  an 
avidity  for  power  and  money,  their  moral  state 
may  be  conceived.  When  not  engaged  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  above,  and  one  or  two  other 
propensities,  the  dolce/ar  nienU  existence  has 
irresistible  attractions  to  a  Persian.  ....  In 
their  drinking  parties  they  are  reported,  among 
even  the  highest  classes,  to  exceed  all  bounds  Sc 
discretion.  Half-a-doEen  boon  companions  meet 
at  night  The  floor  is  covered  witii  a  variety  of 
stimulating  dishes  to  excite  drinking,  for  which 
no  provocation  whatever  is  requireo.  Singen 
and  dancing-boys  enliven  the  scene.  A  Persian 
despisesa  wine-ghkss;  atumbler  is  his  measuTe. 
He  has  an  aversion  to  heeltaps,  and  he  drtiu 
his  glass  to  the  dregs,  with  his  left  hand  uud<r 
his  chin  to  catch  die  drops  of  wine,  lest  he 
should  be  detected  the  next  morning  in  remct- 
able  society  by  the  marks  on  his  t&ess.  They 
begin  with  pleasant  conversation,  scandal,  and 
gossip;  then  they  become  personal,  quairelaoine, 
abusive,  and  indecent,  after  the  unimaginable 
Persian  fashion.  As  the  orgies  advance,  aa  the 
mirth  waxes  fast  and  furious,  all  restraint  is 
thrown  aside.  They  strip  themselves  sbric 
naked,  dance,  and  play  all  sorts  of  antics  and 
childish  tricks.  One  dlpshis  headand  &ce  into 
a  bowl  of  curds,  and  dances  a  solo  to  the  admir> 
ing  topers,  while  another  places  a  large  dMg,cr 
cooking-pot,  on  his  head,  and  displays  nis  graoM 
and  attitudes  on  the  light  bntastictoe^  at  ratbar 

Could  any  one  that  had  not  been  aack 
led  on  the  Emerald  Isle  have  ever  penned 
such  a  character  as  the  foregoing?  VirA, 
we  have  a  favorable  impresdon  of  thoir 
disposition,  and  the  declaration  that  Hiey 
are  agreeable  and  amiable;  then  ibllowi 
the  assertion  that  two  thirds  of  the  nation 

iiause  at  nothing  in  their  insatiate  greed 
or  power,  money,  and  intrigue ;  when  not 
engaged  in  these  debasing  pursuits,  Thiob 
arc  tallowed  reckless  of  law  hnnun  or 
divine,  other  darker  propensities,  vlncll 
be  prudently  shrinks  from  naming,  m 
hinted  at ;  and  a  doles  far  ntenfa  ibrmi 
the  occupation  of  the  remains  third  of 
the  population.  The  whole  winds  up  with 
a  description  of  a  saturnalia,  which,  al- 
though truthfiilnesa  required  our  recording 
it,  we  leel  we  owe  some  apology  to  out 
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readers  for  having  introduced.  We  leave  rangements.  Such  has  been  the  establish- 
the  Minister  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  ed  and  recognized  system  of  asylum  in  the 
opinions  and  his  friendships;  but  if  we  English  and  Russian  mission  for  half  a  cen- 
give  credit  to  his  assertions,  we  must  de-  tury,  and  the  reader  will  at  once  see  how 
nounce  the  Persian  as  one  of  the  most  de-  necessary  it  is  to  bear  this  prescriptive 
graded  of  the  human  race.  Whether  the  right  in  view,  when  considering  the  flag- 
scenes  we  have  been  describing  have  any  rant  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  asylum 
effect  on  their  offspring  or  not,  it  may  be  which  has  caused  the  withdrawal  of  our 
difficult  to  say,  but  it  appears  certain  that  Minister  from  the  Court  of  Teheran.  Lady 
the  population  of  Persia  does  not  increase,  Sheil  says  that  the  Sedr  azeem^  or  prime 
and  that  three  children  only  in  ten  outlive  minister,  is  essentially  Persian,  and  this 
their  third  year.  This  frightful  mortality  doubtless  is  very  true.  The  Russians  have 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  nurses,  who  a  tight  hold  on  the  purse-strings  of  Persia, 
deal  with  children  a  la  Palmer,  and  give  and  any  little  favorable  arrangement  re- 
them  large  pieces  of  opium  to  quiet  them,  specting  the  debt  owed  is  very  desirable 
The  fast  of  Ramazan  is  so  well  known,  for  them ;  but  if  that  arrangement  involves 
that  we  only  allude  to  it  here  to  show  how  acts  that  compel  our  Minister  to  withdraw 
difficult  it  is  for  one  person  to  estimate  from  Teheran,  it  is  obvious  that  Russian 
the  sufferings  of  others.  Lady  Sheil,  in  influence  will  rule  supreme.  Therefore, 
her  Romanistic  zead,  remarks :  not  only  does  our  national  honor  require 

^_-_-_           ,.i..xi.          .J     J  ^^^^  reparation  for  the  insult  be  ftiU,  but 

*  I  hardly  know  which  is  to  be  considered  as  ^Ucy  dictates  that  it  should  be  speedy, 

most  severe,  the  Lent  of  Cathohcs,  when  pro-  Wu/  ^:n  -,«^  ♦!»«♦  4.i.«   •  *         i      i       Y 

perlyobservlKl,  or  the  Ramazan.    ^  the  former,  Who  wiJl  say  that  the  mterval  already 

liquids  are  not  prohibited,  but  only  a  single  meal  elapsed  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of 

in   the  twenty-four  hours  is  admissible.     A  by  the  Russians,  and  who  can  forsee  what 

Mohammedan  may  eat  and  drink  the  entire  night  difficulties  may  thereby  be  engendered, 

if  he  can."  affecting   seriously   the   tribes  bounding 

the  north-western  frontier  of  our  Indian 

If  her  ladyship  would  go  through  a  Empire? 

Ramazan,  we  can  assure  her  she  would  Lady  Sheil  will  forgive  us — like  a  good 

find  her  fast  turned  into  a  feast.     The  wife — when  we  say  that  the  most  valuable 

whole  agony  of  the  Ramazan  is  centered  portion  of  her  book  is  the  "Additional 

in  the   prohibition  of  liquids,  and   that  Notes"  by  her  husband,  wherein  are  dis- 

generally  in  a  scorching  climate  that  boils  cussed  many  interesting  topics,  such  as 

the  very  marrow  in  your  bones.  Russian  influence  in  the  East,  Russian  pro- 

As  the  subject  of  sanctuaries  possesses  tection,  her  naval  strength  in  the  Caspian 

some  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  mo-  — all  but  useless  except  for  aggression — 

ment,  we  shall  extract  some  sensible  re-  Russian  designs,  the  wnole  question  of  her 

marks  of  our  authoress  on  the  point.    She  invasion  of  India,  and  the  precautions 

observes  that  though  often  an  evil,  they  necessary ;  and  also  a  detailed  account  of 

are  on  the  whole  a  vast  benefit.    Where  the  Persian  power  and  revenue.    These 

law  is  weak  and  administration  corrupt,  subjects  merit  a  separate  paper  and  an 

society  requires  some  extraneous  support  abler  pen,  and  we  trust  they  may  find 

independent  of  both.      Foreign  missions  both.    We  regret  that  our  space  will  not 

are  inviolable  asylums.     The  Shah's  uncle  allow  us   to  travel   farther  with  Lady 

took  refuge  in  the  Russian  mission.     It  Sheil,  and  enjoy  her  trips  to  Ispahan,  and 

also  appears  that  criminals  often  sought  her  summer  retirement  to  the  hills,  the 

an  asylum  in  the  mission,  and  that  to  de-  latter  not  unaccompanied  sometimes  with 

liver  them  up  would  have  brought  bud  danger,  for  the  rains  appear  to  come  on 

ndmee — a  baa  reputation — on  the  mission,  with  fearftil  rapidity,  and  on  one  occasion, 

They  were  therefore  allowed  to  remain  within  a  very  few  minutes,  nearly  swept 

till  night,  and  then  told  to  depart  and  their  whole  camp  with  a  besom  of  destruc- 

seek  protection  elsewhere.   Princes,  khans,  tion,  rendering  all  efforts  on  their  part  as 

military  officers,  might  at  times  be  seen  useless  as  Dame  Partington's  struggles 

taking  refuge  withm  the  mission  walls,  with   her   broom   against   the   Atlantic. 

The  culpable  were  invited  to  withdraw  We  would  recommend  Lady  Sheil,  in  a 

without  delay.     The  victims  of  tyranny  second  edition,  to  emend  her  description 

were  allowed  to  remain  until  an  oppor-  ofthe  bastinado,  or  to  explwn  the  anatomy 

tunity  occurred  of  making  amicable  ar-  of  its  victims,  for  she  describes  the  feet  of 
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the  culprits  as  being  turned  up  to  the  sky 
when  thrown  on  tfieirhacks  ;  with  a  camel's 
anatomy  this  might  answer ;  but  with  the 
ordinary  race  of  men  they  would  require 
what  sailors  term,  "to  be  canted  over, 
and  turned  'tother  way  up." 

We  now  take  leave  of  our  authoress 
and  her  pleasant  volume,  concluding  with 
an  extract  which  conveys  both  a  warning 
and  a  tribute  to  the  British  press — a  warn- 
ing not  to  injure  their  country's  influence 
by  hasty  judgments  on  incomplete  know- 
ledge of  facts — a  tribute  as  proving  their 
successful  triumph  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

"A  son  of  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  Shah  had 
for  many  months  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion, 
and  sustained  a  vigorous  siege  against  his  sove- 
reign's forces.  It  terminated  in  his  capture 
by  treachery,  which  was  succeeded  by  his  ex- 
ecution, and  that  of  one  of  his  sons  and  two  of 
his  brothers.     A  few  years  ago  a  wholesale  mas- 


sacre would  have  followed  this  bold  rebellion, 
but  European  influence  and  unceasing  expostula- 
tion have  softened  Persian  manners.  It  is  curi- 
ous, though  I  believe  true,  that  the  English 
press  has  had  some  share  in  producing  this 
change.  The  strictures  on  Persian  misgovem- 
ment  which  sometimes  appear  in  the  English 
journals,  are  viewed  with  anger  and  alarm,  par- 
ticularly when  the  evildoers  are  held  up  by 
name  to  public  reprobation." 

In  corroboration  of  this  dread  of  the 
English  Press — although  showing  an  ignor- 
ance of  its  integrity — we  may  add  that 
we  know  from  the  most  unquestionable 
authority  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Persia, 
since  the  rupture  with  the  British  mission, 
has  sent  agents  to  Bombay  and  Constanti- 
nople with  money  and  decorations,  to  be 
supplied  to  those  parties  who  warmly  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Persia  in  the  recent 
dispute. 


*  ^* 
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TUE   PALACE   OF   MALMAISON:    ITS   HISTORY   AND   FORTUNES. 


Malmaison,  another  melancholy  relic 
of  fallen  grandeur,  has  ever  been  to  me  a 
place  of  peculiar  interest.  Unlike  Marly, 
where  every  association  is  of  courts,  kings, 
and  etiquette,  this  was  the  domestic 
hearth,  the  beloved  home  of  that  great 
conqueror,  who  here  forgot  glory  and 
victory  only  to  remember  that  lie  was  a 
man — the  ardently  attached  husband,  the 
affectionate  friend.  It  is  a  place  connected 
with  all  that  is  most  interesting  and  at- 
tractive in  the  career  of  Napoleon. 

Who  docs  not  remember  the  lively  ac- 
count given  by  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes, 
in  her  amusing  Memoirs,  of  the  haj)py 
days  passed  at  Malmaison  by  the  First 
Consul  and  his  friends — the  merry  games 
of  hide-and-seek,  when  he  chased  her  and 
Hortense  Beauharnais  (the  present  Em- 
peror's mother,)  and  many  another  happy 
young  spirit,  through  the  trees,  becoming 


so  excited  in  his  endeavors  to  catch  them 
(for  he  must  be  successfid  everywhere) 
that  he  quite  terrified  them  ? 

Then  the  evenings  passed  in  those  rooms 
which  it  had  been  the  mutual  delight  of 
himself  and  Josephine  to  adorn  with  every 
curiosity  and  luxury,  where  all  the  party 
played  at  cards,  and  Josephine,  dressed 
m  an  elegant  costume  of  white  muslin, 
(Napoleon  said  women  should  always  dress 
in  white,)  moved  about  among  her  ffnests 
in  her  own  quiet,  graceful  wajr,  or  joined 
in  the  round  game  at  his  desire,  and  wss 
so  egregiously  cheated  by  him,  that  erca 
she,  who  never  thought  about  mon^, 
complained ;  when,  laughing  at  her  indig- 
nation,  with  a  pinch  and  a  fond  kias,  he 
pounced  all  his  gains  into  her  lap  and 
made  his  peace.  Ah!  Napoleon  was 
happy  then,  and  there  is  in  these  scenes  a 
domestic  charm  that  endears  his  memoij 
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to  every  heart,  for  all  have  at  some  period 
of  their  lives  experienced  the  exquisite 
delight  of  household  love. 

Sometimes  things  did  not  go  on  quite 
so  smoothly,  however,  at  Malmaison,  when 
any  of  the  Bonaparte  family  visited  Jose- 
phine, for  a  most  cordial  hatred  seems  to 
nave  existed  between  her  and  the  ladies 
of  the  imperial  &mily,  partaking  somewhat 
of  female  rivalry  and  jealousy. 

One  evening  in  particular — ^when  the 
beautiful  Pauline  was  to  be  formally  pre- 
sented to  Josephine,  on  her  marriage  with 
the  Prince  Borghese— must  be  noted  in 
the  annals  of  Malmaison,  Pauline,  clever, 
witty,  and  most  lovely,  had  accepted  the 
hand  of  the  Borghese,  almost  a  fool  in  in- 
tellect, solely  on  account  of  his  money  and 
his  title.  Sacrificing  her  heart  to  her  am- 
bition, she  determined  to  make  the  first 
use  of  her  new  honors  by  endeavoring  to 
humiliate  poor  Josephine;  and  in  order  to 
caiTV  out  this  amiable  resolution,  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  visiting  her  on  a 
certain  evening  shortly  after  her  mamage. 
Days  were  passed  in  preparing  the  splendid 
toilette  which  was  to  crush  her  sister-in- 
law.  At  length  the  memorable  evening 
arrived.  Josephine,  fully  aware  of  the 
intentions  of  Pauline,  took  her  own 
measures  accordingly.  She  arranged  her- 
self for  this  trying  ordeal,  of  a  graceful 
against  a  beautiful  woman,  with  consum- 
mate tact  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
peculiar  style  of  dress  well  calculated  to 
display  her  faultless  shape,  which  she  has 
almost  immortalized.  Sne  wore  a  white 
muslin  dress  edged  and  trimmed  with  a 
narrow  border  of  gold ;  the  short  sleeves, 
which  displayed  a  finely-turned  arm,  were 
looped  up  at  the  shoulder  by  large  cameos; 
an  enamelled  serpent  encircled  her  throat; 
on  her  head  was  a  kind  of  diadem  formed 
of  comeos  and  enamel,  confining  her  hair 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  antique  busts 
of  the  Roman  empresses.  She  looked  so 
extremely  graceful  and  classical  in  this 
attire,  that  when  Napoleon  entered  the 
salon  he  was  delighted,  and  saluted  her 
with  a  kiss  on  the  shoulder — a  somewhat 
bourgeois  caress,  by  the  way.  On  his 
expressing  his  surprise  at  the  care  with 
which  she  was  dressed,  she  reminded  him 
of  the  expected  visit  of  Pauline.  The 
evening  wore  on,  and  yet  the  princess  did 
not  arrive.  Napoleon,  having  remained 
beyond  his  usual  time,  retired  at  last  to 
his  cabinet.  Shortly  aftierwards  the  prin- 
cess made  her  apperance,  looking  trans- 


cendently  lovely.  But  on  this  occasion 
she  had  not  trusted  to  the  charms  of  una- 
dorned beauty,  as  she  literally  was  re- 
splendent with  jewels.  Her  dress,  com- 
posed of  green  velvet,  was  embroidered 
m  the  fi'ont  with  masses  of  diamonds ;  her 
arms,  her  neck,  her  head  were  also  encir- 
cled with  splendid  jewels.  As  she  advanced 
across  the  room  towards  Josephine,  who, 
as  the  wife  of  the  First  Consul,  did  not 
rise  imtil  she  approached,  Pauline  gazed 
around  full  of  pnde  and  gratified  vanity, 
conscious  of  tne  effect  created  by  her 
beauty,  her  youth,  and  her  dazzling  slen- 
der. 

The  salutations  were  cold  between  the 
rival  ladies.  Pauline  seated  herself  and 
to  break  the  stiffness  of  the  reception, 
began  conversing  in  a  low  voice  with 
Madame  Junot,  who  was  placed  near  her. 

"  Well,  Louise,  how  do  I  look  to-night? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  Borghese 
jewels  ?" 

"Think?  why  they  are  wonderful — 
actually  eblmiissants,^^  returned  Madame 
Junot. 

"But  do  you  really,  now — ^flattery  apart 
— ^think  this  dress  becomes  me  ?" 

"  Vjiin  Pauline!  why  you  knew  perfectly 
before  asking  me  that  qiiestion  you  never 
looked  better  in  your  \\liole  life." 

"Well,  it  is  not  exactly  vanity  that 
makes  me  ask  you  so  particularly,"  replied 
Pauline ;  "  but  it  is  because  I  want  to 
astonish  Madame  Bonaparte,  and  you 
know  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  mortify 
her  by  this  display  of  my  new  jewels. 
Yet  how  elegant  she  looks  in  that  simple 
India  muslin  dress,  with  those  cameos,  too, 
like  a  Grecian  statue ;  she  certainly  does 
understand  to  perfection  the  style  that 
suits  her.  That  white  dress  contrasts  so 
well,  too,  with  the  blue  satin  of  the  furni- 
ture— it  is  perfect.  Good  Heavens!  what 
shall  I  do  ?"  she  suddenly  exclaimed  in  an" 
agonized  whisper,  and  tunied  quite  pale. 

"  What  is  it  ? — what  can  be  the  matter?" 
asked  Madame  Junot,  quite  alarmed. 

"  O  Louise,  why  did  you  not  tell  me? 
How  cruel  not  to  remind  me !  To  let  me 
come  here  in  this  room  dressed  in  green 
velvety  when  the  furniture  is  blue  satin  ! 
Oh  I  this  is  too  much.  I  shall  never  for- 
give you!  How  dreadful  I  must  look  by 
the  side  of  Josephine !  This  is  more  than 
I  can  bear.     I  must  go  away  at  once." 

Pauline  was  conquered!  Elegance  had 
won  the  day  even  against  beauty.  She 
took  a  hasty  fareweU  of  Josephine,  and 
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hurried  out  of  the  room,  consoling  herself 
a  little  in  her  retreat  by  displaying  her 
jewels  before  the  whole  establishment 
assembled  to  do  her  honor.  She  passed 
down  the  alley  formed  by  the  household, 
preceded  by  hghted  torches,  and  followed 
by  her  husband,  whom  she  early  taught 
to  aspire  no  higher  than  to  the  honor  of 
being  her  chamberlain;  and  thus  ended 
in  absolute  &ilure  this  notable  wedding- 
visit  of  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
similar  anecdotes  oi  which  Malmabon  was 
the  scene,  but  as  I  do  not  propose  to  write 
a  memoir  of  this  interesting  nabitation,  I 
must  proceed.  Malmaison  is  situated  near 
Rueil,  one  of  the  stations  on  the  St.  Ger- 
main Railway.  Nothing  can  be  uglier 
than  the  situation  of  Rueil,  a  small  town 
in  a  dead  plain,  the  house  of  Malmaison 
being  situated  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
town  at  the  foot  of  rising  hills.  There  is 
no  kind  of  picturesqueness  either  in  the 
situation  or  the  house,  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  such  a  spot  should  have  been 
preferred  as  a  residence  by  Napoleon, 
when  there  is  scarcely  a  single  natural 
beauty  to  reconmiend  it.  The  environs 
of  Paris  are  generally  so  very  pretty,  that 
one  would  have  imagined  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  expend  vast  sums  on  the  embel- 
lishment of  a  position  so  wanting  in  every 
charm. 

A  long,  straight,  paved  road  leads  to  the 
gates.  How  often  had  Napoleon  traversed 
that  road  with  lightning  speed  when, 
freed  from  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  state, 
he  sought  the  retirement  and  the  cheerful 
domestic  enjoyment  he  prized  so  much  at 
that  period  of  his  life.  The  house  stands 
almost  close  to  the  gates,  shrouded  only 
by  a  small  tuft  of  shrubs;  it  is  of  moderate 
size,  and  really  any  thing  but  imposing  in 
appearance,  composed  of  a  corps  de  logis 
flanked  by  two  heavy  pavilions,  or  towers, 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  a  deeply-sloping 
elated  roof.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
little  better  indeed  than  a  farm-house. 
With  all  my  enthusiasm  I  could  not  find  a 
single  thing  to  admire,  and  left  Malmaison 
quite  disappointed.  The  name  was  origin- 
ally Mala-casa,  so  named  from  the  place 
having  been  formerly  inhabited  by  ban- 
ditti, whose  depredations  gave  this  sobri- 
quet to  their  abode.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
place  of  considerable  antiquity. 

One  other  object  of  interest  remained  to 
be  seen — ^the  tombs  of  Josephine,  and  her 
daughter,  the    Queen  Hortense,  in  the 


parish  church  of  Rueil.  The  monument 
erected  to  Josephine  is  large  and  heavy, 
surmounted  with  cumbrous  arches  and 
pillars.  The  figure  of  the  Empress  in  a 
kneeling  attitude  appears  intended  as  a 
likeness,  for  the  features  are  strongly 
marked,  and  the  face  no  longer  young. 
The  funeral  of  Josephine  was  magnificent, 
and  the  attachment  she  inspired  was  evi- 
denced by  the  sincere  grief  caused  by  her 
sudden  death.  Her  daughter.  Queen 
Hortense,  who  was  fondly  devoted  to  her, 
escaped  from  her  attendants,  who  sought 
to  retain  her  at  Malmaison  during  the 
ceremony,  and  rushing  to  the  church  at 
Rueil,  threw  herself  on  the  coffin  of  her 
mother  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  despair. 
Every  one  present  was  deeply  affected — 
her  beauty,  her  youth  increased  the  inter- 
est— and  the  affecting  prayer  she  offered 
up,  recommending  the  soul  of  her  beloved 
mother  to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty, 
was  never  forgotten  by  those  who  beard 
it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  altar  lies  this 
attached  daughter,  Hortense  Queen  of 
Holland,  and  this  monument  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  interesting  I  ever 
beheld.  She  is  also  kneeling,  with  her 
hands  clasped.  The  face  is  of  firaHlesB 
beauty,  with  the  most  enchanting  expres- 
sion of  calmness  and  repose.  On  the 
head  is  a  garland  of  flowers,  from  which 
falls  a  drapery  covering  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  touching  than  the  sepulchral  beauty 
of  this  figure.  Hortense  was  at  least  forty 
when  she  died,  but  this  monument  repre- 
sents^her  as  younger.  Her  son,  the  present 
Emperor,  is  very  exact  in  his  devotions 
at  the  tombs  of  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother. 

Here,  then,  lived,  and  here  died,  the 
gentle,  devoted  Josephine.  All  her  heart 
was  given  to  that  hero  whom  she  married 
when  as  yet  the  world  knew  him  not,  and 
she  and  a  few  intimate  friends  alone  pre- 
saged his  future  greatness.  Deprived  of 
his  love  and  his  presence,  the  joy,  the  aim 
of  her  life  was  gone;  she  had  lost  a  seccmd, 
a  dearer  self;  her  heart  pined  and  her 
body  wasted  in  the  retreat  she  had  dhosen 
at  Malmaison,  now  sad  and  melanoholy. 
The  rooms  Napoleon  had  inhabited  were 
sacred  to  his  memory :  nothing  was  toudied, 
but  all  remained,  even  to  the  book  he  last 
read,  precisely  as  he  had  left  it.  Her 
imagination  sought  to  deceive  her  reason 
by  cherishing    these    recollections;    she 
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loved  to  imagine  that  he  was  near,  and 
would  return  again.  Touching  evidences 
of  her  great  love  so  ill  requited!  Her 
sufferings  during  the  time  that  the  divorce 
was  as  yet  undecided  are  related  in  the 
Memoirs  written  by  her  attendants. 

On  one  occasion  in  particular  Josephine 
was  in  so  distracted  a  state  after  an  inter- 
view with  Fouche  on  the  subject  of  the 
divorce,  that  Madame  de  R^musat,  her 
lady  in  waiting,  becoming  really  alarmed 
at  the  frantic  expression  of  her  grie^ 
determined,  without  saying  any  thing  to 
her,  to  acquaint  Napoleon  with  her  con- 
dition. He  had  already  retired  to  bed, 
and,  not  over-pleased  at  being  disturbed, 
desired  her,  through  his  attendant,  to 
return  early  in  the  morning.  "  But," 
replied  Madame  de  Remusat,  I  must  see 
the  Emperor  this  very  night ;  tell  him  it 
is  not  for  myself  it  is  for  one  who  is  most 
dear — for  his  own,  for  her  sake." 

At  last  she  was  admitted.  Napoleon 
was  in  bed,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  tied 
round  his  head ;  he  motioned  to  Madame 
de  Remusat  to  approach  the  little  couch 
on  which  he  lay.  She  was  so  much  agitated 
that  she  could  scarcely  speak,  but  at  last 
found  words  to  dfe&cribe  the  agitation  in 
which  she  had  lefty  the  Empress.  As  she 
spoke,  he  raised  himself  in  the  bed,  and 
regarded  her  with  one  of  those  glances 
which,  like  his  smile,  were  quite  peculiar 
to  himself. 

"  But  why,"  said  he,  "  has  she  resolved 
to  anticipate  my  wishes,  and  propose  a 
divorce  herself?" 

"Because,  sire,"  rephed  Madame  de 
Remusat,  "she  lives  but  for  you,  and 
hopes  by  this  means  to  give  you  a  last 
and  extreme  proof  of  her  devotion.  No 
other  reason  can  exist.  It  is  because  I 
have  witnessed  the  frightftd  struggle  this 
resolution  has  cost  her  that  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  inform  you  of  her  situation." 

"Poor  Josephine  I"  said  Napoleon,  "she 
must  indeed  have  suffered  agonies  before 
she  could  form  such  a  resolution." 

"  Your  majesty  can  never  know  what 
she  has  undergone  these  last  few  days,  and 
the  silence  of  the  Empress  proves  how 
much  she  desired  to  spare  you  any  an- 
noyance." 

"  How  is  she  now  ?"  inquired  he,  with 
every  appearance  of  anxiety. 

"Quite  in  despair.  When  I  left  her, 
she  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  rest,  and 
I  desired  her  women  not  to  leave  her  for 
fear  of  accident,  but  she  would  not  hear 


of  any  one  remaining.    She  will  have  a 
night  of  cruel  suffering." 

The  Emperor  made  a  sign  for  Madame 
de  R6musat  to  withdraw. 

"  Go  to  bed,"  said  he  to  her  as  she  left 
the  room.  "  Good  night.  To-morrow  I 
shall  see  you  again;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  sure  I  shall  not  forget  the  service 
you  have  done  me  this  night." 

When  she  was  gon^  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  desired  to  have  his  dressing-gown 
brought.  In  great  haste,  taking  a  light 
in  his  hand,  he  descended  a  small  staircase 
leading  down  stairs  into  his  own  rooms. 
As  he  descended,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
degree  of  emotion  he  seldom  felt,  but  Jo- 
sephine's conduct  had  quite  touched  him. 
Such  devotion  and  resignation  in  one 
crowned  by  his  own  hand,  and  who  might 
fully  expect  to  die  on  that  throne  where 
he  had  placed  her — a  woman  he  had  once 
so  idolized,  and  whose  soul  he  well  knew 
breathed  but  for  him — spite  of  all  his 
neglect  and  coolness,  voluntarily  to  offer 
him  a  divorce  in  order  to  further  and 
accelerate  his  own  projects — ^projects,  too, 
whose  realization  ensured  her  eternal 
misery — all  this  passed  rapidly  through  his 
mind,  and  he  felt  that  only  one  recompense 
ought  to  reward  such  attachment.  For  a 
moment  all  his  plans,  all  the  reasons  of 
state,  all  the  ambitious  views  he  had  long 
indulged,  vanished  from  his  mind :  Jose- 
phine, as  he  had  loved  her — graceful, 
fascinating  as  in  her  youth — alone  stood 
before  him.  A  sudden  idea  rushed  through 

his  mind,  and  he  almost  determined 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment :  before  he 
had  turned  the  lock  of  the  door  the  vision 
had  vanished,  and  he  approached  only  to 
console^  and  not  to  IiecU  her  sufferings. 

As  he  approached  her  room  he  distinct- 
ly heard  the  soimd  of  sobs  and  groans :  the 
voice  was  that  of  Josephine.  Her  voice 
exercised  a  peculiar  power  over  him — a 
sort  of  gentle  charm — ^the  effect  of  which 
he  had  often  experienced.  Like  the  sound 
of  gentle  music,  it  impressed  him  so  strong- 
ly, that  one  day,  while  he  was  First  Con- 
sul, after  a  review  at  the  Tuileries,  on 
hearing  the  general  acclamations  around 
him,  he  exclaimed  to  Bourrienne,  "How 
happy  I  am  to  be  thus  loved  I  This  ap- 
plause sounds  almost  as  sweet  as  the  voice 
of  Josephine."  Alas!  what  a  change  since 
those  happy  days  of  love  and  unity  I 

But  at  that  time  he  always  heard  her 
speaking  words  of  happiness  and  pleasure 
— now  her  voice  was  drowned  in  groans 
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of  misery.  Perhaps  even  now  it  might 
have  exercised  more  power  over  him  had 
it  not  been  raised  to  express  sorrow  and 
roproacli ;  but  where  is  to  be  found  that 
man,  however  great,  who  can  tolerate  the 
idea  of  being  blamed— of  being  in  the 
wrong  ? 

However,  the  sounds  of  sorrow  really 
afHicted  the  Emperor ;  he  was  truly 
grieved.  Gently  opening  the  door,  he 
stood  within  Josephine's  room,  who  lay 
sobbing  on  her  bed,  little  imagining  who 
was  approaching. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Josephine  ?"  said 
he,  taking  her  hand.  She  screamed  with 
surprise.  "  Why  this  excessive  surprise  ? 
Did  you  not  expect  me  ?  Did  you  not 
think  I  should  come  when  I  lieard  how 
vou  were  sufterinc:  ?  You  know  I  love 
you  truly,  and  that  in  all  my  life  I  never 
willingly  caused  you  pain," 

At  the  soujid  of  Napoleon's  voice  Jose- 
phine sat  up  m  her  bed,  and  listened, 
scared  V  certain  that  what  she  heard  and 
saw  was  real ;  the  pale  light  of  an  alabaster 
lamp  cast  a  dim  shadow  around.  There 
stood  Napoleon,  his  calm,  majestic  counte- 
nance bi'ut  towards  her,  his  glistemng  eye 
lixed  on  her  with  an  indescribable  expres- 
sion of  fondness  and  pity.  The  Emjieror 
clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  lay  folded 
hi  his  embrace,  lost  in  a  sort  of  trance, 
treniblinij;  with  surprise  and  lov^e  at  the 
sound  of  words  of  tenderness  such  as  she 
riad  not  heard  for  so  long  a  time.  Over- 
come by  contending  emotions,  her  head 
dropj)od  on  his  l)reast,  and  she  again  burst 
into  ti'urs,  forgettmg,  hi  her  agitation,  that 
the  Emperor  detested  to  see  her  weep. 
•'  But  why,"  said  he,  "  do  you  still  sob, 
dear  Josephine?  I  came  to  console  you, 
and  nt>w  you  are  as  wretched  as  if  I  had 
civcii  vou  some  new  cause  for  sorrow. 
Why  will  you  not  listen  to  me?" 

""  Ah  I  I  ffcl — I  know  too  well — my 
hi'art  tells  me — all  forebodes  that  the  hap- 
piness I  now  feel  is  only  for  a  moment — 
that  misery,  desi>air,  await  me,  and  that, 

sooner  or  later "  She  could  not  finish 

the  senttMice — she  could  resolve  to  solicit 
ihc  divorce,  but  she  could  not  speak  of  it 
to  the  mail  she  adored,  and  from  whom  it 
would  part  her  for  ever. 

'*  T/iste!j  to  me,"  said  Napoleon,  pressing 
h'T  in  ills  arms — "listen  to  me,  Josephine. 
I  love  vou  sincerelv  :  but  France  is  still 
dearer  to  me — she  is  my  wife,  my  mistress, 
niv  be<t  bi'lov(»d,  I  can  not  disregard  her 
voice — the  voice  of  the  nation — that  de- 


mands a  pledge  from  me — a  son — an  heir 
from  him  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to 
her  glory.  I  can  answer  for  nothing ;  but 
remember,  Josephine,  whatever  happens'' 
— and  he  sighed  deeply — "  you  will  never 
cease  to  be  dear  to  me.  On  this  von  may 
rely.  Weep,  therefore,  no  more.  I  beseech 
you  end  these  sufferings,  that  afflict  me 
and  are  killing  you.  Away  with  this  de- 
spair. Be  the  friend  of  that  man  on  whom 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  fixed ;  be  the 
sharer  in  his  glory,  as  you  ever  will  be  the 
partner  of  his  heart ;  and  above  all,  depend, 
reckon  on  me." 

Tliis  explanation  was  little  calcolated  to 
comfort  Josephine,  as,  under  all  these 
gentle  words,  she  read  but  too  plainly  the 
determination  he  had  adopted — ^the  cer- 
tainty that  she  was  to  be  divorced,  and 
that  he  himself  wished  and  desired  it. 

Deep  as  was  her  grief,  exquisite  as  were 
her  sufferings  m  still  loving  rum  whom  she 
had  ceased  to  please,  she  was  amply 
avenged,  for,  in  parting  with  Josephine, 
Napoleon  for  ever  lost  his  good  an^d. 
lie  liiTuself  felt  and  acknowledged  this 
when  ^during  one  of  his  visits  to  her  at 
Malmaison,  after  the  divorce)  while  wan- 
<lering  together  in  the  gardens  they  had 
planted,  he  exclaimed,  in  alluding  to  their 
separation,  "Ah !  Josephine,  I  have  never 
been  happy  since !"  Defeat  and  disgrace 
from  that  hour  dogged  his  footsteps,  and 
all  announced  that,  having  reached  the 
culminating  point  of  prosperity,  the  fntnre 
had  only  reverses  and  misfortunes  in  store 
for  him,  and  that  his  career  was  from  that 
time  to  descend  as  low  in  misery  as  it  had 
risen  in  power  and  glory. 

Once  before  Josephine's  death  the  walls 
of  Malmaison  beheld  a  gorgeous  and  im- 
perial assembly  grouped  around  her,  when 
the  allied  sovereigns  paid  that  gracefol 
compliment  to  the  virtues  of  the  fidlen 
Empress,  by  visiting  her  in  her  retirement 
during  their  occupation  of  Paris.  Tliis 
was  the  last  time  her  name  appeared  con- 
nected with  any  public  event.  Her  death 
occurred  soon  after,  and  she  was  merei- 
fully  spared  all  knowledge  of  the  waSks^ 
ings  and  humiliations  of  the  man  she  had 
never  ceased  to  adore,  and  whose  enid 
desertion  of  her  may  be  considered  as  the 
blackest  stain  on  his  great  name. 

By  a  strange  fatality,  Josephine  was 
laid  in  the  grave  and  Napoleon  lost  his 
throne  within  a  short  space  of  time.  Mat 
maison  again  received  the  exiled  Empenv 
after  his  defeat  at  Waterloo  and  befive 
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his  nnfortanate  surrender  to  the  English. 
Hortense,  the  daughter  of  her  he  had 
repudiated,  was  there  to  welcome  and  to 
console  him  during  the  brief  period  that 
he  endeavored  to  make  head  against  the 
thousand  intrigues  that  surrounded  him. 
It  was  during  this  interval  between  his 
defeat  and  his  embarkation  at  Rochefort 
that  Napoleon  visited  one  night  alone  the 
tomb  of  his  once -beloved  Josephine. 
Silently  meditating  in  the  dark  recesses 
in  which  her  moniunent  is  placed,  what 
visions  must  have  passed  before  his  soul, 
of  youth,  love,  and  happiness !  How,  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  must  his  heart  have 
reproached  him  for  his  base  desertion  of 
this  exalted,  affectionate  woman! — con- 
trasted as  she  must  have  been  in  his  mind 
with  the  callous  Marie  Louise,  who  had  at 
that  very  time  forsaken  him  with  the 
coldest  indifference. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing in  this  last  sad  adieu  of  Nrpolcon  to 
the  ashes  of  his  former  wife.    The  image 


of  that  fine  chiselled  countenance  emerging 
from  the  dark  shadows  of  the  gloomy 
arches  around  him,  barely  revealed  by  the 
light  of  a  single  torch,  standing  in  the 
dead  of  night  meditating  over  her  tomb, 
would  form  an  inimitable  subject  for  a 
picture.  Napoleon  had  scarcely  left  Mal- 
maison  when  the  soldiers  of  Blucher  ar- 
rived, and,  finding  he  had  fled,  sacked  the 
house  aud  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
paintings,  statues,  and  furniture,  devastat- 
ing the  gardens  and  the  park  with  a  fury 
worthy  of  the  ancient  Goths — ^this  savage 
proceeding  being  a  specimen  of  the  treat- 
ment they  intended  for  its  master  had  he 
fallen  into  their  hands. 

Malmaison  remained  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  neglect  until  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Christina,  Queen  Dowager 
of  Spjun,  who,  during  her  residence  there, 
restored  and  left  it  as  it  now  appears. 
Since  the  exile  of  the  Orleans  family  it 
has  reverted  back  to  the  Bonapartes,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Emperor. 


*  ^  t   » ^1  > 
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LAMARTINE'S  CHARACTERS.* 


CiUTiciSM  has  long  ceased  to  apply  his- 
torical tests  to  the  pictorial  paradoxes  of 
M.  de  Lamartine.  He  is  a  light  and  graphic 
narrator,  a  painter  of  elegant  portraits; 
he  has  a  subtle  fancy ;  as  a  speculatist  he 
is  ingenious,  but  he  violates  all  the  laws 
of  art  to  produce  verbal  and  metaphorical 
effects,  and  he  violates  the  integrity  of 
history  because  he  will  write  with  passion 
and  without  study.  The  result  has  been 
that  his  first  and  best  works  have  fallen 
into  disrepute ;  that  in  England,  he  is  held 
to  be  a  poet  who  disdams  the  use  of 
rhythm,  and  ^hat  in  France,  he  is  patron- 
ized as  the  most  graceful  of  compilers. 

^  Memoira  of  Ceiebrated  Charaeiera.  By  Alpbonse 
de  Lamartine.    Vol.  III.    Bentley. 

VOL.  XXXIX.— NO.  n. 


This,  surely,  has  not  been  the  object  of 
an  ambitious  life  spent  in  the  gardens  df 
poetry  and  knowledge ;  but  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine, as  he  watches  the  daily  withering  of 
his  deciduous  fame,  vn\\  learn  that  a  warm 
and  tinted  style  is  not  all  that  is  essential 
to  the  elaboration  of  a  high  historical  argiv 
ment ;  that  flowers  of  rhetoric,  fragrant 
of  an  oriental  fancy,  and  bold  images 
suddenly  struck  upon  the  paper  will  not 
save  the  false  story  of  great  events  and 
achievements  from  perishing  with  the 
works  of  far  lefi»prominent  and  less  attract- 
ive writei-s.  Tlie  lesson  is  severe;  but 
it  is  due  to  justice.  M.  de  Lamartine  has 
been,  in  the  world  of  letters,  an  idolator 
and  a  slave ;  in  this,  his  latest  labor,  he 
is  more  than  ever  the  devotee  of  rhe- 
14 
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toric ;  he  spurns  all  the  obligations  of  re- 
search and  criticism,  and  he  deserves  the 
penalty  he  has  paid.  His  books  are  read 
for  their  flippant  audacity  and  for  their 
glittering  color,  but  they  are  counted 
among  ephcmerals,  and  die  with  the  season 
that  produced  them. 

To  justify  the  rigors  of  criticism  it  is 
only  necessary  to  examine  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine's  Memoirs  in  a  literary  as  well  as  in 
an  historical  sense.  Does  his  originality 
consist  in  grace,  or  in  extravaganza  ?  Is 
it  power,  or  eccentricity  ?  Is  it  purity,  or 
is  it  not  an  abandonment  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  eccentric  postures,  to  attitudes  that 
startle,  not  by  their  beauty,  but  by  their 
fantastic  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  art  and 
nature.  M.  de  Lamartine,  writing  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne,  carves  a  figure  in  marble, 
faultless  and  stainless,  idealizes  it  into  life, 
and  buries  its  feet  in  flowers ;  he  apostro- 
pliizes  William  Tell  until  he  is  an  inmiortal 
genius  of  the  mountains ;  he  sings  of  Antar 
until  the  mythical  Arab  becomes  a  Hercules 
of  the  desert  softened  into  an  Apollo  ;  he 
degrades  IVIilton  into  a  venal  and  malig- 
nant pamphleteer ;  and  he  exalts  Bossuet 
until  prophets  and  apostles  grow  pale  by 
the  side  of  the  rival  of  Bourdaloue.  As, 
in  the  instance  of  Milton,  M.  de  Lamartine 
proves  that  he  can  write  in  mahce  as  well 
as  in  ignorance,  so  in  the  instance  of  Bos- 
suet, liis  sounding  analogies  swell  until  we 
know  not  whether  they  are  the  symptoms 
of  a  bewildered  enthusiasm  or  the  excesses 
of  a  profane  frivolity. 

The  first  sketch  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  Memoirs  relates  to  the  life  and  actions 
of  William  Tell.  It  is  the  most  sober  of 
the  five  biographical  essays,  varying  from 
him  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Milton,  Antar, 
and  Bossuet,  in  a  perpetual  crescendo  of 
exaggeration,  until,  towards  the  close,  M. 
<le  Lamartine  mounts  into  such  hyperbole 
that  we  dare  not  pursue  him.  WiUiam 
Tell,  the  restorer  of  Helvetian  liberty,  was 
a  simple  peasant  of  Uri,  a  fisher  of  the 
lake,  a  hunter  of  the  mountain,  whose 
figure  appears  indistinctly  in  the  tradition- 
ary annals,  crossed  by  a  rainbow  of  songs, 
which  alone  preserve  the  feats  and  prowess 
of  the  Switzer  hero.  M.  de  Lamartine, 
before  bringing  him  on  the  stage,  arranges 
with  true  dramatic  care  all  the  details  of 
the  scenery,  presents  with  his  invariable 
descriptive  power  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus 
of  Europe,  tne  home  of  independence  and 
courage,  from  Hungary  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhone.    Here  the  Swiss  lived  in  their 


toy  villages,  ideas  of  architectural  sim- 
plicity.     Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
consonant  mth  the  grace  of  a  fiury  tale 
than  one  of  these  mountain  cottages :  the 
roof  widening  over  the  walls,  and  carved 
with    quaint    elaboration ;  the    external 
staircase   wrought    into    arabesque ;  the 
doors  surmounted  by  niches ;  the  latticed 
windows  with  lozenge-shaped  panes ;  the 
encircling  galleries  roofed  from  sun  and 
rain;  the  wooden  bridge  leading  to  the 
cluster  of  external  buildings;  the  whiteness 
of  the  edifice ;  its  fantastic  decorations, 
form  in  the  mountain  hamlets  a  contrast 
to  the  valley  towers,  with  their  dark  ram- 
parts, their  pointed  roofs,  the  metallic  orna- 
ments shining  dimly  on  their  churches  and 
guild-halls.     M.  de  Lamartine  adds  to  his 
panorama  of  Alpine  still-Ufe  what  may  be 
called  stanzas  ot  glowing  poetry  flattened 
with  prose,  on  the  Switzer  girls :  "Grecian 
statues  placed  upon  pedestals  of  snow," 
ever  virtuous,  dignified,  and  grhcefiil.    It  is 
impossible  to  disprove  the  existence  among 
William  Tell's  contemporaries  of  a  race  of 
Grecian  models ;  but  the  artist  who  should 
search  for  this  beauty  now  might  be  un- 
graciously disappointed.     M.  do  Lamar- 
tine strikes  ofl"  from  this  picturesque  pre- 
face into  the  reign  of  the  Hapsburg  Knights 
— the  petty  tyrants  of  Helvetia — ^relating 
the  familiar  episodes  of  the  Lady  Ida  and 
her  page,  of  Rudolf's  Bailiff"  Gessler,  Stanf- 
facher's  house,  the  cap,  the  arrow,  and  the 
apple  ;    quoting   Schiller   where   history 
leaves  its  hiatus,  and  perorating  in  a  com- 
parison of  William  Tell  with  Washington. 
rhere  being  no  points  of  similarity,  the 
reader  may  conceive  that  M.  de  Lamartine 
has  no  difficulty  in  suggesting  the  paralld. 
After   a  prelude   of  elegant  eeotism, 
Madame  de  Sevigne  is  introducea  with 
"  rich  locks  of  fair  hair,  rippling  above  her 
forehead  like  waves  stirred  with  the  breadi 
of  inspiration,"  with  cheeks  whose  romid- 
iiess  is  "  somewhat  subdued  by  an  expres- 
sion of  melancholy  as  they  approach  the 
mouth,  with  a  gently  rounded  forehead,  ra- 
flccting  the  light-like  transparent  thonj^t," 
with  "  palpitating  temples,"  "  dreamyune 
eyes,"  "  fine  folding  eyelids  of  alafaatcr 
veined  with  azure  which  hidf^noetled 
the  eyeball,"  and  a  Grecian   nose  with 
"  rose-colored    wings    to   the    nofltxiis.** 
From  this  conftision  of  figures  it  may  be 
conceived  that  the  lady  was  beatttiiiil; 
but  M.  de  Lamartine,  impelled  by  his  iin- 

Eetuosity  of  exaggeration,    disembodies 
er  mind,  and  paints  it,  and  even  pats  her 
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memory  into  the  balance  against  that  of  her  husband  in  seeking  to  reestablish  his  for- 

the  whole  illustrious  group  of  genius  that  t^°®»  ^^^  ^  attain  the  distinctions  which  his 

lent  to  the  reign  of  the  XlVth  Louis  a  ^^^^"^^  province  could  offer  to  a  gentleman  of 

glory  which  was  not  its  own.     Employing  ^S^  "^^^  rank."-Pp.  68,  69. 
simply  the  intellectual  standard,  it  was 

unnecessary  to  disparage  the  reputation       M.  de  Lamartine  does  not  entirely  suc- 

of  those  great  dramatists,  moralists,  satir-  ceed  in  dispersing  the  clouds  that  have 

ists,  orators,  and  preachers,  to  prove  that  descended  upon  some  episodes  of  Madame 

Madame  de  Sevigne  earned  a  conspicuous  de  Sevign^'s  life.     In  his  estimate  of  her 

and  lasting  fame.     Her  virtue  was  un-  letters  he  is  not  extravagant  when  he 

questionably  above  that  of  the  bejewelled  ranks  them  above  all  the  romances  of 

graces  of  the  court ;  but,  by  the  test  of  Scudery ;  but  the  love  of  Madame  de  Se- 

virtue,   how  many  villagers  of  Brittany  vigne  for  her  daughter,  which  he  himself 

were  not  exalted  above  the  stars  of  Ram-  designates  as  "  a  species  of  madness,"  is 

bouillet  ?    Madame  de  Sevigne  was  happy  not  always  expressed  in  a  form  that  wins 

during  one  period  of  her  life — when  she  either  sympatny  or  admiration.     M.  de 

lived  at  her  estate,  "  The  Rochers,"  while  Lamartine  is  an  admirer  of  raptures  ;  but 

her  husband  restored  a  fallen  fortune :  the  raptures  of  the  mother  were  not  undi- 

lutedly  the  suggestions  of  an  ideal  ambi- 

"  Madame  de  Sevigne's  fondest  aspiration  in  tion.     As  she  grew  older  she  grew  more 

the  midst  of  this  atmosphere  of  praise,  was  to  worldly,  and  perpetually  watched  for  the 

retire  with  the  husband  of  her  choice  to  a  soli-  appearance  of  a  great  name  and  a  great 

tary  and  peaceful  country  life,  fiir  removed  from  fortune  to  which  her  own  might  be  linked 

the  vanities  and  temptations  of  Paris.    She  sue-  by  the  marriage  of  her  idolized  daughter. 

^r  "l^r^.  I' JP'Tl  I  I^fw""  ^'^.^^^Pg^^;  And  when  at  list  Mademoiselle  de  Sevign6 
Marquis  de  Sevigne  to  one  of  his  estates  m  Bnt-  x^     .         j    ^^  i£  i.i       ^v.  ^  ? 
tany,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vitre.    This  pro-  was  bestowed,  it  was  selfishly— that  her 
pcrty,  which  had  long  been  neglected,  was  caUed  mother  might  keep  her  m  Fans— upon  a 
*Les  Rochers.'    The  old  ch&teau  became  the  man  who  had  forgotten  the  sjTnpathies  of 
home  of  her  short-lived  happiness,  as  Bourbilly  youth,  who  had  been  twice  widowed,  who 
had  been  that  of  her  cradle.    The  spot  recalled  was  more  ambitious  than  amiable,  whom* 
the  abode  of  her  infancy ;  its  entangled  gardens  she   did  not   love,   who   entered   on    the 
and  crumbhng  waUs  attested  the  long  absence  ^nj^n  as  one  "  purely  of  reason  and  calcu- 
ofthe  owners,  and  the  horizon  bounded  alike  j    ^      „     Madame  de  S^vign6  in  the  let- 
the  view,  the  thoughts,  and  desires.     The  ch&-  Y*^^^"-     /"r.       ^^^  j-^^ig"^  "^  ^^  «   *^*' 
teau  was  raised  upon  an  eminence,  at  the  base  ^^^^,   apologizing  for  this  act  of  heartless 
of  which  murmured  a  small  river,  following  its  diplomacy,  said  that  the  Count  de  Grig- 
course  between  blocks  of  granite  rendered  ver-  nan's  former  wives  "  had  died  in  order  to 
dant  by  shrubs ;  the  few  openings  were  dark-  leave    a  place   to   her   daughter ;"   that 
ened  by  the  sleeping  shadows  of  chestnuts,  oaks,  "  destiny,  in  a  moment  of  unusual  kind- 
and  beeches  ;  cultivated  fields  and  green  lawns,  ness,  had  also  taken  away  his  father  and 
dyed  with  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  broom,  ^^  g^^^,,  ^o  increase  his  riches ;  and  thus, 
were  bordered  by  hedges  of  holly  and  thorn :  v      •         •  i              i       ic  I  •  j 
wide  plains  lay  t6  tlie  left,  bounded  by  a  curtain  ^.^^^^S  "^^^s*  ^^^^  ^*c«'  a^^  considera- 
of  fog,  through  which  occasionaUygUstened  the  tion  m  society,  what  more  could  be  re- 
rays  of  the  sun  or  the  sur&ce  of  some  pond ; —  quired  ?     These  sentiments  may  not  be 
the  melancholy  of  the  spot  communicated  itself  vicious,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  mind ;  vestiges  of  former  magnificence  to  the  indecency  of  t-he  eay^ressions.     But 
gave  the  house,  notwithstanding,  a  stamp  of  an-  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  less  unnatural 
tiquity  and  nobiHty     On  the  side  of  Vitre  were  than  her  contemporaries ;  and  M.  de  La- 
long  avenues  planted  with  rows  of  old  trees  and  ^^^'^  i,„„  «  ^:  Ju*  *^  ^.oW  «ii  ♦u^  «.i««« 
paved  with  lafge  blocks  of  broken  and  moulder-  f^^^^/^^  ^^«  Vif^^  ^  — ^  ^  ^^^  * 
ing  stone;  the  building  was  and  is  still  com-  ^^&  ^^  ^an  of  this  preemmence. 
p^ed  of  alow  keep,  flanked  by  two  towers,  the        He  has  no    right,  however,  to  asperse 
cornices  of  which  were  ornamented  with  heads  the  great  and  good  names  of  English  his- 
of  monsters  roughly  sculptured  in  stone ;  a  tory.     Exaggerated  panegyric  is  a  folly ; 
third  tower  contained  the  winding  staircase,  but    exaggerated    bitterness,     especially 
which  was  traversed  at  intervals  by  a  ray  of  ^^en  it  is  without  the  justification  of  pa- 
hght  faUmg  obhquely  through  loopholes  m  the  ^j^^^  g^^^      ja  something  worse.     M.  de 

massive  walls: — ^large  bare  halls,  whose  vaulted  ▼ *:«^  •>«««:   ^  A.««r'M'«^«^^  a^  qa 

ceilings  were  supported  by  blaik  beams,  wel-  Lamartme,  passmg  firom  Madame  de  Se- 

corned  the  young  couple.    Here  they  lived  for  T^gno   to    Milton,    exposes  the   grossest 

several  vears,  in  a  retirement  which  Madame  de  ignorance  of  his  writings  and  character, 

Sevigne  occupied  in  the  cares  of  affection,  and  and  repeats  the  vilest  scandals  of  the  Ca- 
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valiers  who  were    rebuked    by  Milton's  wind  drowsily  borne  across  the  desert,  and 

austerity.    He  is  not  even  acquainted  with  carried  gradually  to  the  ear  over  downs  of  sand 

the   poet's  parentage,  and  consequently,  anO^through  scattered  patches  of  herbage ;  he 

^     ^*     -xi-  ^                      1  •  u    1.             .    •  who  has  not  with  early  dawn  gazed  upon  the 

starts  with  an  error,  which,  however,  is  boundless  expanse  stretched  before  hun  on  every 

venial,  and  which   his   clever   translator  gj^^^  ^^tji  distance  is  lost  in  infinity ;  or  who 

corrects.     It  is  after  an  outpouring  of  hal-  has  never  at  mid-day  contemplated  the  shadowy 

lucination  on  the  subject  of  the  execution  profile  of  the  crouching  camel,  delineated  dis- 

of  King  Charles,  that  he  becomes  violent  tinctly  on  the  background  of  the  clear  firmament, 

and  ridiculous.     He  has  the  presumption  immovable  as  the  sculptured  Sphinx  upon  the 

to  say  that  all  Milton's  arguments   were  burnmg  saiid  of  Egpt^—such  a  man  can  fonn 

/•«ii,/:^«.  4.u«4.  u^  «^««  ««o^«^,.^«o    iio^/i  no  adequate  idea  of  the  true  character  of  the 

fallacies ;  that  he  was  ungenerous,  hard-  ^^^^.^^  shepherd,  or  of  the  charm  which  at- 

hearted,  and  servile ;  that  he  descended  ^^^^^^  ^^  reconciles  him  to  his  lot 

from  servihty  to  corruption,  to  sacrilege,  44  xhe  impressions,  the  sensations,  the  emo- 

and  to    "  sanguinary  adulation."     M.  de  tions  of  feeling,  the  sounds,  the  stillness,  the 

Lamartine  adds,  "  What  efiect  could  rea-  thoughts  of  the  desert,  come  fi*om  such  a  dis- 

soning  produce    when   weighed    against  tance  that  they  seem  to  proceed  from  the  Eternal 

tears  ?"     May  we  not  ask,  what  efiect  can  himself.    That  light  which  falls  in  a  shower  of 

reasoning  produce  when  weighed  agamst  ^«  ^P^i^  ^^,  ^'^^^  «/:  ^^f  f^b^  ^  ^^7^"^ 

1         °^^iixi»i          3         4.u^i  been  reflected  from  thereof  of  a  city,  and  has 

such  a  counterblast  of  rhapsody  as  thefo-  ^^^^^^^^  „^  contamination  fi-om  the  smoke  of 

lowing,  apphed  to  the  posthumous  work  human  chimneys.    Throughout  the  day  nothing 

of  Charles  I.  ?  interposes  between  the  soul  and  its  Author.  We 

feel  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  invisible  yet  pal- 

"  Such  pages  as  these,  discovered  in  a  coffin,  V^hle,  upon  the  objects  of  his  creation :  we  ex- 
recalled  the  psalms  of  a  David  amongst  kings.  P®c*  ^^  every  moment  to  see  him  manifest  him- 
The  people  read  them  as  a  celestial  plea  which  self  in  the  midst  of  that  ocean  of  light  which 
justified,  after  punishment,  the  intentions  and  veils  him,  or  upon  the  limits  of  that  indefinite 
heart  of  the  condemned.  Milton  ridiculed  them  horizon  which  seems  to  verge  on  the  unknown." 
as  a  studied  declamation  to  attest  merely  the  ^'  l^^i  ^^2- 
poetical  talent  of  the  victim.     *  Truly,'  said  he, 

seeking  to  extracta  jest  from  the  tears  and  blood  The  story  of  Antar  is  a  legend  of  the 

of  the  immolated  monarch,  *  Charles  was  deeply  wilderness.     It  relates  that  the  chief  Zo- 

read  m  the  poets,  and  we  may  believe  that  his  ^^j^  ^^^^.^^  ^j^           ^  beautiful  woman  of 

object  was  to  leave  m  these  chapters  imagma-  ,.                -^i      ^         1     •       ^1     *"^""^^* 

tive  essays  calculated  to  impress  on  posterity  his  race  without  rendering  the  customary 

his  ability  as  a  writer!'"— P.  164..  tribute  to  her  lather.     This  being  a  dis- 
grace to  her  name,  she  meditated  upon 

Of  Milton's  reply  to  Salmasius,  Voltah-e  ^^^^  stratagem  to  remove  it : 
said  it  was  written  as  if  by  a  wild  beast — 

Voltaire,  who  could  wnte  like  a  polecat !  "Zobeir  set  out  for  the  tents  of  his  bride's 

M.  de  Lamartine,  laboring  to  fortify  this  Ja^^^^r  to  discover  the  truth^  but  Thcmadwff 

savage  lampoon  from  Fei4y,  a^^^^^^  iTtSds'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

every  sentence  of  the  justification  "per-  the  essential  points  of  honor  were  obserred 

spired  blood."  From  this  marriage  of  a  hero  with  a  heroine 

The  fabulous  adventures  of  Antar,  nar-  sprung  Antar,  an  Orpheus  and  an  Apalk>,  a 

rated  in  a  free  and  glowing  style,  allow  M.  Lancelot  and  a  Bayard,  who  lived  and  died  the 

de  Lamartine  to  present  many  radiant  re-  g^^^y  of  the  desert"— P.  197. 
miniscences    of  desert  life.     Pardoning 

somethmg  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  travel-  Across  this  episode  of  poetry  M.  de  La- 

ler's  aspect,  this  is  a  fine  picture :  martine  leads  us  to  his  life  of  Bossuet ;  and 

it  is  in  this  Memoir,  occupying  more  than 

"  He  who  has  never  gazed  upon  the  sun  sink-  a  hundred  pages,  that  the  plethora  of  Ub 

ing  in  the  haze  of  a  red  furnace  reflected  by  extravagance  breaks  out ;  that  he  showen 

the  sand  from  the  distant  horizon  of  Mesopota-  upon  his  subject  the  most  daring  and  the 

mia  or  Chaldea ;  who  has  never  beheld  the  most  astonishing  analogies,  repulaye  to 

constellations  rise  and  decline  slowly  during  the  reason,  to  imagination,  and  to  pW.     He 

summer  nights  m  that  ocean  of  ethereal  blue,    „^^^i  „'    i«  xu  °       «  1,' u  ^     "^  t  *• 

deeper  than  the  thought  which  penetrates  it^  sp^^ks  of  the  preacher  as  « a  prophetic 

and  more  transparent  than  the  motioaless  sea  voice,"  the  one  man  known  to  histoiy  who 

under  the  shadow  of  a  cape  which  checks  the  worthily  filled  a  pulpit,  the  equal  of  CioerOy 

glittering  undulation  of  the  waves ;  he  who  has  of  Demosthenes,  of  Chatham,  of  Mirabeao, 

not  listened  to  the  intermittent  sighing  of  the  the  possessor  of  all  the  qualities  that  fn»Atk 
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those  orators  great,  and  of  others  to  which  phetic  ram,"  and  says  that  they  "  gave  an 

they  never  aspired,  the  unparalleled,  the  air  of  inspiration  to  his  head." 
unapproachable,  the  "  divine."     "  To  un-       When  he  first  entered  Paris — still  em- 

derstand  him  fully  we  must  first  mount  to  purpled  by  the  blood  of  Richelieu's  mur- 

his  own  level,  and  encounter  him  in  the  ders  (Richelieu  is  compared  to  Sejanus, 

heavens."     First,  however,  his  character  and  Sejanus,  by  a  malignant  analogy,  to 

is  sketched :  Cromwell)  — St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was  at 

the  same  time  dying,  and  that  preacher  is 

"The  innate  contempt  that  Bossuet  seemed  styled  "the  St.  John  of  modern  Christian- 

to  have  adopted  fi-om  the  hour  of  his  birth  for  ity ."     Bossuet,  who  studied  the  arts  of 

the  doctrine  of  equality ;  the  instinctive  love  of  the  age,  and  afterwards  ridiculed  his  great 

hierarchy,  high  caste,   and  authority ;  the  pe-  school   of   elocution,    M.  Lamartine    de- 

remptory  tone  and  haughty  glance — ^are  the  gcribes  as 
natural  and  distinctive  traits  of  this  patrician 

breed  of  Upper  Burgundy,  where  the  blood,  ^  ,        i.i,     i      i  w     u  •auu«  u     j 

warm  at  the  head,   but  coldly  stimulates  the  "above  the  clouds,rcachmg  heaven  with  his  h^ 

heart.     The  chanw^ter  of  a  race  is  to  be  retraced  Beeing  earth  afar  off  and  below  h^^^^ 

in  each  of  its  descendants  •  the  excentions  are  ^^^^  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fiUmg  with  con- 

!.^i?«^.^ilf«i    ^?f^    'r        exceptions  are  ^        ^  ^     sublunary  matters  ;  the  abyss  of  high. 

only  accidental.     The  peculiar  genius  ofanm-  K        ,    .        wc       ux      '     ^u-  uu         "  j 

dividual  will  not  belie  the  genius  of  «  city;  g^«a^an<^  eternal  thoughts,  over  which  he  caused 

Dijon  is  an  inteUectual  capitid,  but  not  one  that  *"?  ''^*«T«  ^  ^^f**' J'y  ff  ^''"K  t^«  °»      ^ 

overflows  with  enthusiasm  or  feeling.    St  Ber-  ""^htj  elevation.  -P.  263. 

nard,  Bossuet,  Buffon,  natives  of  this  town,  were  4,,. 

men  compounded  rather  of  bronze  and  marble  And  his  utterances,  he  says,     have  had  no 

than  of  flesh :  the  first  had  Ab61ard  for  his  vie-  parallel  since  the  days  of  Moses  and  tbepro- 

tim,  the  second  Fenelon,  and  the  third  dissected  phets  ;"  the  notes  and  rough  sketches  of 

all  nature  without  finding  a  tear,  a  single  hymn  his  sermons  he  compares  to  the  ruins  of 

ofpraise,  oraDeity!"— P.  247.  Baalbec   and   Palmyra;    and  he  merely 

styles  as   "rather  flattering"  the  servile 

All  that  is  here  is  not  "  divine."  profanity  with  w^hich  the  religious  orator 

In  what  follows  the  reader  may  suppose  drew   a   comparison    between    Anne    of 

that  he  has  reached  M.   de  Lamartine's  Austria,  "  the  queen  who  had  educated  a 

climax :  king  for  the  throne,  and  the  Virgin  who 

had  brought   up  a  king  for  the  Cross." 

"  But  the  Bible  effaced  aU  except  the  slight  ^^  »  convent  sermon,  the  biographer  pro- 
remembrance  of  Horace :    the  Bible,  and  above  ceeds : 
all  the  poetical  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  struck  as 

if  with  lightning  and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the        "Christians,"   said  he,  "do  not  expect  that 

child ;  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  living  fire  of  the  apostle  will  flatter  your  ears  by  harmonious 

Sinai,  and  heard  the  voice  of  Omnipotence  re-  cadences,  or  charm  them  by  gratifying  your 

echoed  by  the  rocks  of  Horeb.     His  God  was  vain  curiosity ;  listen  to  what  he  says  of  him- 

Jehovah ;  his  lawgiver,  Moses ;  his  high-priest,  self.     We  preach  hidden  wisdom — we  preach  a 

Aaron ;    his  poet,  Isaiah  ;   his  country  Judea.  crucified  God.     Do  not  let  us  seek  to  add  vain 

The  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  the  poetical  ornaments  to  that  God  who  rejects  the  things 

bent  of  his  genius,  the  analogy  of  his  disposition  of  this  world.     If  our  lowliness  is  displeasing  to 

to  that  of  the  Orientals,  the  fervid  nature  of  the  the  great,  let  them  know  that  we  covet  their 

people  and  ages  described,  the  sublimity  of  the  disdain,  for  Jesus  Christ  despises  their  ostenta- 

language,  the  everlasting  novelty  of  the  history,  tious  insolence,  and  desires  only  to  be  known  to 

the  grandeur  of  the  laws,  the  piercing  eloquence  the  humble.     Let  us  bow,  then,  before  the  dc- 

of  the  hymns,  and  finally,  the  ancient,  conse-  spised,  and  preach  to  them  sermons  in  which 

crated  and  traditionally  reverential  character  of  meekness  bears  something  of  the  humiliation  of 

the  book,  transformed  Bossuet  at  once  into  a  the  cross,  and  which  are  worthy  of  that  God 

biblical  enthusiast     The  metal  was  malleable ;  ^ho  only  desires  to  conquer  by  gentleness." — 

the  impression  was  received,  and  remained  in-  Pp*  267,  268. 
delibly  stamped.    This  child  became  a  prophet : 

such  he  was  born,  such  he  was  as  he  grew  to        Without  mitigating  the  censure  which 

manhood,  lived,  and  died— the  Bible  transfused  this  reckless  exaggeration  of  thought  and 

into  a  man."— Pp.  249,  250.  language  must  draw  upon  M.  de  Lamar- 

tine,  we   may  allow   that  his  full-length 

But  the  climax  is  not  reached.     M.  de  portraiture  of  Bossuet  abounds  in  master- 

Lamaitine   compares    the    natural    curls  ly  touches,  in  matters  of  rare  interest,  in 

upon  the  forehead  of  the  preacher  to  "  the  suggestive  and  critical  episodes  in  har- 

crown  of  Moses,  or  the  horns  of  the  pro-  mony  with  the  subject.    It  was  an  excel- 
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lent  idea  to  lay  open  a  view  of  Bossuet's 
ministry,  of  his  life,  his  works,  his  oratory. 
But  the  great  master  of  words,  reverenc- 
ed even  bjr  the  audacious  courtiers  of  hift 
age,  admired  by  the  most  cynical,  and 
feared  by  the  most  profane,  betrayed  in 
his  own  nature  some  sordid  fraOties  that 
proved  him  not  all  "  divine."  What  was 
It  to  this  Christian  teacher  that  his  ances- 
tors were  of  the  haughty  Burgundian 
blood  ?  What,  in  the  Gospel  he  expound- 
ed^ taught  him  to  despise  the  social  and  po- 
litical pretensions  oi  the  poor  ?  What 
made  his  eye  fierce,  and  his  tongue  pe- 
remptory ?  It  was  the  impurity  of  hu- 
man pride,  the  slavery  of  self-love.  When 
his  predecessor  in  tame,  Richelieu,  lay 
pantmg  on  apurple  couch,  the  wonder 
and  terror  of  France,  Bossuet  looked  upon 
him — looked  on  him  when  he  sought  to 
<lisgaise  his  pallor  under  rouge,  his  ex- 
haustion under  chaos  of  artificial  activity, 
and  the  spectacle,  instead  of  meltmg  his 
mind,  fiUed  it  with  visions  of  earthly 
power  —  of  that  theocratic  exaltation 
which  would  make  him  king  and  minister, 
while  he  seemed  only  to  be  priest.  In 
the  chateau  of  Rambouillet,  where  the 
wits  and  beauties  of  Paris  indulged  one 
day  in  parodies  of  the  heathen  mythology, 
and  rivalled  one  another  in  displays  of 
ecclesiastical  brilliance,  Bossuet  was  ask- 
ed to  improvise  a  sermon.  The  text,  the 
subject,  the  purpose,  were  proposed  to 
him ;  he  consented,  and  his  theatrical 
efforts,  lauded  by  Voiture,  the  reigning 
critic,  and  listened  to  without  derision,  by 
the  lady  of  Rambouillet,  gave  Bossuet  a 
sort  of  fashionable  fame.  "From  that 
time,"  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  'with  in- 
consistent naivete^  the  religious  orator 
"  was  inspired,  overwhelming  and  adroit, 
never  forgetful  of  the  earth  in  speaking  of 
heaven,  or  regardless  of  heaven  when  ad- 
dressing the  earth."  This  is  one  of  the 
imnecossary  antitheses  into  which  M. 
de  Lamartine's  love  of  effect  betrays  him. 
WJien  Bossuet  took  possession  of  his  epis- 
copal throne  at  Condom,  and  Bourdaloue 
mounted  the  pulpit  in  which  he  had  be- 
come celebrated,  a  great  rivalry  arose, 
not  between  the  preachers  only,  but  be- 
tween their  partisans  and  friends.  The 
admirers  of  Bourdaloue  at  first  prevailed  ; 
his  impassive  and  logical  serenity  was 
better  suited  to  the  cjTiicism  of  the  pe- 
riod than  the  reverberating,  almost  rio- 
tous eloquence  of  Bossuet.  The  orator 
was  eclipsed,  for  a  moment,  by  the  lectur- 


er, as  in  another  epoch,  Mirabean  was  for 
a  moment  eclipsed  by  Bamave.  M.  de 
Lamartine  calls  Bourdaloue  "  only  a  pow- 
erful reasoner,"  as  he  calls  Maallon,  "  a 
melodious  flatterer  of  the  ear ;"  and  his 
judgment,  however  it  may  be  disputed, 
will  not  be  ridiculed :  but  when,  contrast- 
ing with  the  ratiocinative  strength  of  the 
one,  and  the  musical  deceptions  of  the 
other,  the  varied  genius  of  Bossnet,  he 
says  that  ^'he  had  the  wings  and  the 
shriek  of  an  eagle,"  can  the  pnrase  be  se- 
riously repeated  ? 

Bossuet  preached  the  fimeral  sermon  of 
Anno  of  Austria,  mother  of  the  XlVth 
Louis.  A  widow  when  still  in  her  youth, 
the  sport  of  the  Fronde,  disowned  by  the 
people,  the  fiiend  of  an  nnpopiilar 
minister,  the  mother  of  a  petulant  King, 
she  had  lived  and  died  less  hated  and  less 
admired  than  many  in  the  line  of  the  Bour- 
bon queens.  The  preacher  wept  as  he  re- 
called her  name,  and  it  was  then  that,  de- 
scending from  his  pulpit,  he  heard  of  the 
news  of  his  father's  illness,  and  hastened  to 
Metz  to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to 
him.  Here  M.  de  Lamartine  observes,  pa- 
renthetically, that  Bossuet,  who  conmiand- 
ed  a  vast  range  of  patronage,  was  addicted 
to  what  is  now  termed  nepotism,  and  dis- 
tributed numerous  preferments  among  his 
relatives  and  friends ;  but  such  was  the 
practice  of  the  day,  and  the  bishop  was 
not  superior  to  the  arts  of  ecclesiastical 
cupidity. 

Arnaud,  Nicole,  and  Pascal  were  at 
this  time  struggling  in  the  Jansenist  and 
Protestant  controversy.  Bossnet,  who,  as 
prior,  inclined  to  the  teachings  of  Janse- 
nius,  was  persuaded  by  the  double  infln* 
ences  of  the  court  and  the  Church,  and  be- 
came the  extreme  partisan  of  estaUish- 
ed  authoritjr.  The  love  of  royalty  wis 
strong  withm  him.  He  had  last  preached 
the  funeral  oration  of  an  Austrian  queen ; 
he  reascended  the  pulpit  to  lament  the 
sorrows  of  the  widow  of  Charles  L  In 
this  sermon,  composed  to  the  order  of  the 
court,  he  fulminated  against  the  Reforma- 
tion, exalted  the  value  of  a  mental 
"  curb,"  and  drew  the  tears  of  the  king 
and  the  king's  claqueurs.  Once  more  to 
St.  Cloud,  to  the  grave  of  another  prin- 
cess, Henrietta  of  England.  With  an 
emerald  ring,  her  gift,  on  his  finger,  he 
mounted  to  such  heights  that  Louis  XIY., 
astonished  and  bewildered,  appointed  him 
prcccj>tor  to  his  son.  Falling  from  Us 
bishopric,  he  fell  into  the  revenues  of  an 
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abbej,  whence  he  drew  an  annual  sum  of  | 
twenty  thousand  livres,  A  popular  mur- 
mur arose :  Could  this  man,  it  was  asked, 
be  avaricious?  He  wrote  to  a  friend  a 
self-exonerating  letter,  and  quietly  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  for  his  Bourbon  pupil, 
**  the  Discourse  on  Universal  History,  a 
catalogue  of  nations,  names  of  persons  and 
events."  He  had  an  apathetic  pupil,  but 
the  pupil  had  not  a  zealous  master,  for 
Bossuet  was  much  more  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  oconpant  than  the  heir  of  the 
throne.        ' 

M.  de  LamJHine  traces  carefully  the 
progress  of  the  great  preacher,  his  labors 
at  court  with  reference  to  La  Vailliere, 
Moqtespan,  Maintenon,  and  Guvon,  his 
acts  of  ambition,  and  his  acts  of  virtue  ; 
but  always  pleads  for  his  intrigues  that 
they  were  designed  to  advance  the  power 
and  interests  of  the  Church.  Readers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances 


of  Bossuet's  life,  will  peruse  with  curiosity 
this  Memoir,  in  which  he  is  presented  like 
the  gilded  image  of  a  saint,  decorated 
with  fantastic  colors,  by  a  biographer 
whose  every  word  is  a  votive  offering. 
Readers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
not  studied  the  famous  preacher's  lile, 
will  be  stimulated  to  examine  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  history  of  France, 
and  of  the  mutual  influences  used  by  the 
court  over  the  Church,  and  by  the 
Church  over  the  court,  in  a  corrupt  and 
artificial  age.  But  they  must  be  on  their 
guard  against  M.  de  Lamartine's  histori- 
cal and  personal  views.  The  caution, 
however,  is  unnecessary.  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  excites  the  suspicions  of  an  atten- 
tive and  serious  reader  by  his  fantasies  of 
style.  He  steeps  his  pencil  in  Lydian 
gold  and  Tyrian  purple  ;  and,  to  brighten 
the  picture,  blends  ail  the  colors  of  a  sun- 
set with  all  the  colors  of  an  aurora. 
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"Yes,  sir,"  cried  Don  Pedro  d'Alca- 
90va,  "justice  is  the  first  thing.  When 
you  are  in  the  right  you  must  be  right, 
and  when  you  are  in  the  wrong  you  must 
stiU  be  right,  because  you  are  a  king,  and 
justice  is  the  first  thing.  Thus  you  were 
right  in  dismissing  your  tutor,  because 
he  did  not  like  you  should  break  your 
neck ;  for  that  a  king  should  have  the 
right  of  breaking  his  head  when  he  pleases 
is  indeed  a  mere  trifle." 

Thus  spol^e  Don  Pedro  d'Alca^ova  to 
the  yoimg  king  Don  Sebastian,  who,  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  had  just  ascended 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  who,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  his  power,  on  the  very  day 
of  his  accession,  had  been  eager  to  mount 
^n  unbroken  horse  that  he  found  in  the 
stables  of  his  deceased  father,  John  IH.,  of 
glorious  memory. 


The  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and 
the  two  Indies  besides,  applauded  the 
king's  courageous  desire,  thence  presaging 
that  he  would  adorn  the  history  of  his 
country  with  deeds  of  glory.  The  tutor, 
Alexis  de  Minises,  was  dismissed  as  a  bab- 
bler, a  conceited  pedant,  an  opposer  of 
legitimate  power,  and  the  sage  Alcagova 
was  made  Superintendent  of  finances. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  king  happened 
to  be  separated  from  his  attendants  while 
hunting.  The  sight  of  a  Moorish  negro 
capering  about  under  the  trees  in  the  for- 
est, reminded  him  of  the  Superintendent's 
discourse,  and,  eager  to  commence  his 
reign  by  a  deed  of  heroism,  he  galloped 
furiously  towards  the  negro,  whom  he 
intended  to  trample  under  foot ;  but  the 
horse,  frightened  oy  the  black  fece,  threw 
his  unskillful  rider,  and  would  assuredly 
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have  crushed  him  luid  not  the  negro  dis- 
engaged him.  Thereupon,  willing  to  give 
the  young  stranger  a  lesson  in  politeness, 
he  neatly  gathered  tliree  or  four  small, 
twigs,  and  having  thus  made  an  instrument 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  served 
EiS  the  foundation  and  introduction  to 
science  and  morals,  he  ai)plied  it  to  the 
boy-king,  and  then  retreated  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  leaA'ing  this  great 
prince  with  his  heart  swelling. 

Never,  since  Jugurtha  was  bound  to  the 
car  of  Marius,  never  had  a  king  been  more 
outraged.  In  his  anger  lie  used  all  those 
hiich-soundhii?  words  of  the  Lusitanian 
tongue  taught  by  Neptune's  sons  to  the 
hook-beaked  birds  that  come  to  us  from 
beyond  sea.  A  thousand  resolves,  each 
more  furious  than  the  last,  coursed  eacli 
other  through  the  royal  brain,  and  he 
swore  to  exterminate  all  negroes,  mulat- 
tos, and  quadroons.  The  dews  of  evening, 
however,  while  refreshing  his  body,  cooled 
by  degrees  the  fury  of  his  mind,  and  he 
thought  of  the  difficulty  in  which  the  his- 
toriographer of  Portugal  would  find  him- 
self decently  to  i)lace  this  incident  on  the 
regal  annals ;  so  all  his  grand  schemes  were 
con  lined,  for  the  present,  to  making  himself 
in  a  proper  condition  again,  as  belits  all 
princes  and  Christian  kings. 

Ilis  horse,  meanwhile,  thinking  it  prud- 
ent to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  suspicious 
noise,  returned  to  the  palace,  where  his 
arrival  without  his  rider  caused  great 
alarm.  Cardinal  Henry,  the  king's  grand- 
uncle,  pretended  to  weep,  and  his  grand- 
mother, good  Queen  Catherine,  cried  in 
earnest ;  as  to  the  courtiers,  they  sobbed 
one  and  all.  A  thousand  servants  went 
forth  with  torches  and  lanterns  to  search 
the  forest,  and  there  they  fomid  the  king 
leaning  against  a  tree.  On  seeing  the 
lights  he  arose.  lie  had  determined  to 
make  his  accident  a  state  secret — that  is, 
not  to  mention  it  to  any  body — a  princely 
resohition,  for  as  the  Arab  proverb  says, 
"  Our  secret  is  our  skive  while  we  keep  it, 
but  we  are  its  slave  when  we  tell  it!"  And 
he  had  observed  that  proverbs  are  never 
wrong. 

Having  had  warlike  inclinations  from  the 
cradle,  he  had  formed  a  troop  of  burghers, 
whom  he  exercised  on  the  platoon  system 
— a  remarkable  thing,  provmg  that  to  this 
great  monarch  is  due  the  mvention  of 
civic  and  national  guards,  though  envious 
peo]>le  have  pretended  otherwise.  He  had 
thus  organized  a  body  of  recruits  who 


served  of  their  own  accord  and  good-will^ 
by  the  hel])  of  a  little  stringent  advice,  by 
which  they  were  sent  to  prison  when  the 
good-will  was  not  forthcoming. 

A  general  review  was  about  to  take 
place.  It  was  an  amusement  to  Don  Sebas- 
tian to  direct  the  manoeuvres,  and  to  see 
the  citizens  march  past  him  with  their 
flags,  preceded  by  drums  and  music.  But 
the  negro's  application  had  created  a  diffi- 
culty. Tlie  prince  could  not  attend  a 
review  on  foot,  like  a  captgdn  of  militia^ 
and  he  was  very  unx^illing  to  confide  to  his 
subjects  the  reason  that  obliged  him  to 
defer  a  ceremony  already  anounced  in  the 
Moniteur  and  Constltutionnel  of  tliat 
period.  It  was  a  great  difficulty ;  and  a 
Council  of  State,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, with  all  the  makers  of  requests  and 
auditors,  would  have  been  requisite  to 
determine  so  important  a  question.  The 
prince  decided  on  telling  liis  tale  to  his 
grandmother,  who,  as  superintendent!  of 
the  maternal  society,  and  patroness  of  in- 
fant schools,  understood  such  matters. 

Having  heard  his  story,  his  grandmother 
began:  "My  little  puss" — but  here  his 
Majesty  interrupted  her,  observifig  that 
such  expressions,  though  formerly  very 
aftectionate,  did  not  comport  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown ;  they  might  have  been 
used  to  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he 
was  changed  to  a  beast ;  but  he,  Sebas- 
tian, not  having  yet  experienced  that  mis- 
fortune, ought  at  least  to  be  called, "  My 
little  man."  The  old  lady,  who  had  good 
sense,  felt  the  justice  of  this  distinction, 
and  resumed,  saying :  "  Sire,  when  your 
late  father,  who  was  shnple-minded  and 
gracious,  credulous  and  bigoted,  who,  in 
a  word,  had  all  the  good  qualities  which 
compose  a  bad  king,  had  been  scourged 
by  the  reverend  father  inquisitor,  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  d'Atocha.  You 
have  not  time  for  this  prescription,  and  if 
you  had,  I  should  not  recommend  it ;  for, 
according  to  present  notions,  all  the  phi- 
losophei*s  of  your  realm  would  treat  you 
as  a  Jesuit  and  Capuchin,  which  woold 
not  hasten  your  cure ;  but  I  will,  in  the 
absence  of  better  advice,  trust  to  my  own 
resources."  Her  advice  was  followed,  and 
two  days  after  the  King  was  able  to  ride 
on  horseback,  and  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  his  well-beloved  citizens. 

After  a  few  years  of  similar  exploits,  iD 
the  clear-sighted  folks  of  Portugal  decided 
that  their  khig  w:is  the  greatest  warrior 
that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Aohil- 
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les,  Hector,  Patroclus,  and  Hannibal ;  and 
the  poets  of  the  kingdom  coviposed  above 
ten  thousand  sonnets  to  prove  liim  so. 
On  the  unanimous  word  of  poets  and 
courtiers — people  who,  as  is  well  known, 
always  speak  the  truth — Sebastian  fancied 
himself  destined  to  conquer  the  world. 
On  this  subject  he  allowed  two  words  to 
escape  him,  to  the  leaders  of  the  municipal 
troop  ;  but,  behold,  these  brave  men,  who 
attended  parade  with  such  undaunted 
courage,  began  to  look  black.  The  King 
was  extremely  indignant  at  finding  that  he 
had  thrown  away  his  time  in  teaching 
persons  who,  estimable  enough,  in  other 
respects,  were  all  just  as  valiant  as  the 
parish  beadles. 

In  those  days  a  kind  of  trade  existed, 
which  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  in 
general  rendered  very  dangerous.  High- 
spirited  nobles,  after  having  ruined  their 
vassals,  finding  nothing  more  to  be  got  at 
home,  started  oft'  to  range  abroad ;  col- 
lecting together  obliging  creatures,  who, 
according  to  place  and  circumstance,  have 
been  variously  termed  Swiss,  Germans, 
Scots,  Free  Corps,  Lansquenets,  Bando- 
liers, Candottien,  Guerillas,  Volunteers, 
Soldiers  of  the  Faith — all  ignorant  per- 
sons, w'ho,  never  having  been  able  to  form 
a  clear  idea  of  thine  and  mine^  lived  on 
what  they  could  pick  up.  When  the  no- 
bles had  gathered  together  a  tolerable 
number  of  such  men,  they  either  made  war 
for  the  benefit  of  the  party,  or  sold  them- 
selves soul  and  body  to  some  valiant  prince, 
who  loved  glory  and  spoil. 

Don  Sebastian  did  not  give  up  his  idea  ; 
beddes,  his  adventure  with  the  negro  still 
lay  BO  heavy  at  his  heart,  that  every 
swarthy  face  threw  him  into  a  rage.  His 
aversion  extended  to  all  dark  shades ; 
from  hatred  to  blacks  and  half-castes,  he 
went  on  to  hating  Moors;  and,  as  we 
are  by  nature  prone  to  hide  our  weakness- 
es and  passions  under  a  grand  cloak,  he 
soon  mistook  his  vexation  at  having  been 
thrashed,  for  zeal  for  religion.  The  negro, 
being  a  heathen,  he  declared  himself  the 
antagonist  of  infidels,  and  obtained  from 
the  Pope  that  the  war  for  which  he  was 
prepanng  should  be  entitled  a  crusade, 
and  declared  holy.  Sebastian  had  gained 
the  interest  of  the  Pope  through  Cardinal 
Henry ;  who,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  see  his  nephew's  ears  boxed. 
When  his  grandmother  heard  about  it, 
fihe  went  to  his  Eminence,  and  said  : 

**I   always  thought,  Abbe,  that  you 


possessed  but  few  brains ;  but  now  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  less  under  your 
scarlet  hat  than  under  my  falcon's  hood. 
What  wretched  notion  has  induced  you  to 
encourage  your  nephew  to  go  to  war? 
Do  you  long  to  take  his  place  ?  And  are 
you  already  composing  his  funeral  sermon  ? 
Is  it  not  you  who  have  put  it  into  his 
head  to  assume  the  title  of  '  Most  Obe- 
dient,' in  imitation  of  the  Catholic  and 
Very  Christian  kings  ?  A  pretty  title 
truly  for  a  king,  and  for  a  king,  too,  who 
Avill  never  do  any  thing  he  does  not 
wish !" 

Not  knowing  what  to  say,  the  Cardinal 
made  no  reply;  the  best  plan  in  such 
cases,  for  nothing  more  plainly  shows 
failure  than  a  weak  excuse. 

Sebastian  pursued  his  scheme.  Not 
having  money  enough  to  purchase  a  good 
set-out  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  he  talked 
over  the  matter  with  his  Superintendent, 
and  afler  due  consideration,  it  appeared 
to  them  the  easiest  plan  to  make  some 
base  coin ;  a  clever  idea,  which,  while 
rendering  it  unnecessary  to  await  the 
arrival  of  galleons,  and  the  melting  of  in- 
gots, came  to  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
the  end.  Money  is  a  representative  sign  ; 
and  the  great  value  and  consideration  we 
put  upon  it,  is  only  conventional  and 
habitual ;  it  matters  little  whether  a  coin 
be  of  gold  or  of  copper  gilt,  if,  when  circu- 
lated, it  answers  a  like  purpose.  The 
work  of  the  King  and  Supermtendent  thus 
clearly  proves  them  to  have  been  as  skillful 
in  politics  as  they  were  in  finance;  no 
small  tiling  in  those  illiterate  days. 

When  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  the 
Germans  was  completed,  it  was  necessary 
to  decide  on  what  infidels  war  was  to  bo 
made.  In  those  days,  as  in  ours,  there 
were  many ;  from  Hebrew  infidels  to 
Freemasons,  Saint  Simonians,  and  Con- 
venticlers,  tliere  was  but  the  difiiculty  of 
choosing.  At  first,  Don  Sebastian  thought 
of  going  to  the  Indies.  His  good  ally,  the 
Superintendent,  being  subject  to  sea-sick- 
ness, was  afraid  of  so  long  a  voyage.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  more  pleasing 
to  God,  and  more  convenient  to  all  con- 
cerned, to  invade  Africa.  Unfortunately, 
relations  had  just  been  concluded  with  all 
the  reigning  princes,  and  peace  declared 
under  oath,  signature,  and  fiourish.  A 
pretext  must  be  found  for  breaking  this 
sworn  compact,  and  for  being  perjured 
conscientiously ;  the  modern  science  of 
diplomacy  was  not  then  invented,  and 
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Lovola's  Latin  would  have  been  tlirowni 
away ;  but  chance,  more  inrrenious  tlian 
three  fourths  of  man's  schemes,  arranged 
all  for  the  best. 

Muh'.y-Mohammed,  after  having  reunited 
the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  had 
died,  leaving  his  brother  Abdalla  regent 
and  guardian  to  his  children,  still  minors. 
So  Abdalla,  according  to  the  ancient  and 
solemn  usage  of  Mooiish  princes,  imme- 
diatelv  beheaded  the  elder  children — a 
proceeding  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  been  found  the  most  efficacious  in  pre- 
venting family  quarrels.  The  two  young- 
er j)rinces,  Abdulmunem  and  Abdelmelec, 
were  spared  to  continue  the  race.  As 
soon  as  they  had  passed  childhoo<l,  Abdalla 
began  to  beat  them  like  mortar,  that 
being  in  his  opinion  the  best  method  of 
forming  their  muid  and  temper.  But  the 
young  men  soon  became  weary  of  this 
kind  of  <Iiscipline,  and  though  called  to 
the  throne,  tliey  preferred  leaving  their 
country,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Turks. 
Delighted  with  the  riddance,  Abdalla 
caused  his  son  to  be  crowned,  and  killed 
himself  with  drinking  to  hard  at  the  coro- 
nation. 

Ilamet,  in  order  to  commence  his  reign 
by  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  sent  an 
archer  to  Tremecca  to  dispatch  his  cousins. 
This  man,  an  awkward  tellow,  killed  one 
but  missed  the  other.  Ab<Ielmelec,  the 
survivor,  raised  an  army,  marched  upon 
Fez,  beat  the  usurper,  and  retook  the 
kingdom.  A  victorious  philosopher,  he 
did  not  belie  this  title,  and  instead  of 
strangling  men  to  get  their  money,  and 
shutting  up  women  to  obtain  their  affec- 
tion, he  proved  himself  just  and  humane, 
and  made  himself  beloved  by  all. 

llaniet,  meanwhile,  had  withdrawn  into 
Spain  in  very  ill  temper.  He  demanded 
aid  of  the  Catholic  kinsr,  but  the  latter 
merely  replied  that  he  was  rightly  served. 
He  then  ap|)lied  to  the  "  Most  Obedient 
King.''  Sebastian,  who  was  much  more 
knowing  in  morals  and  the  rights  of 
nations  than  his  Spanish  neighbor,  did  not 
think  it  proper  that  Moors  and  infidels 
should  be  governed  by  a  wise  and  gener- 
ous sovereign.  He,  therefore,  determined 
to  assist  this  bold  robber  Haniet,  usurper 
and  murderer,  and  ai<l  him  in  driving:  out 
the  good  and  lawful  prince.  A  scheme  so 
benevolent  received  the  assent  of  all  the 
chamberlain**,  ecpierries,  gentlemen  of  the 
household,  ruiuiing  footmen,  ladies,  and 
maids  of  honor — in  fine,of  the  whole  court, 


except  the  grandmother,  who  took  Abdcl- 
melec's  part.  •  "  My  dear  son,"  said  she, 
"  You  are  rushing  mto  a  quarrel  that  all 
the  ointments  in  the  world  can  not  heal. 
It  Ls  bad ;  first,  because  it  is  unjust,  and 
an  unjust  act  can  never  bring  forth  good; 
also  because  people  seldom  gain  any  thing 
by  interfering  with  what  does  not  concern 
them.  By  what  right  do  you  try  to  im- 
pose a  master  on  a  nation  that  does  not 
wish  for  him,  and  lead  to  war  your  sub- 
jects, who  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
matter  ?  Do  vou  think  men  were  created 
only  to  be  put  on  the  muster-roll,  and 
divided  into  battalions,  re^ments,  and 
brigades  ?  The  liking  thev  evince  for  it 
gives  an  answer  to  that.  What  good  is 
there  in  thus  spending  your  money? 
Have  you  so  much  to  spare,  wliile  I,  your 
grandmother,  have  scarcely  wherewith  to 
give  my  alms?  It  would  be  a  much 
better  act  to  found  a  college,  or  to  increase 
poor  Camoeus's  pension  of  twenty  crowns; 
he  will  die  of  hunger  at  last,  which  will 
be  no  credit  to  you  or  your  age." 

"  Madam,  indeed  you  are  &bling ;" 
....  he  stopped,  through  respect,  for  at 
the  bottom  he  was  a  good  boy,  and  ended 
thus :  "  Grandmamma,  I  beg  your  par- 
don ;  but  you  do  not  understana  military 
glory." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  my  dear 
grandson,  what  is  military  glory .** 

"  3Iilitary  glory,  good  mother,  consists 
in  killing  men  and  burning  towns,  and  he 
who  does  the  most  in  this  way  is  the 
greatest  and  most  famous.  It  was  thus 
that  Agamemnon,  Alexander,  Pyrrims, 
Atilla,  and  others,  acquired  the  adiniratioD 
of  the  world." 

"And  the  anger  of  Heaven,**  repBed 
the  old  lady ;  "  and  I  will  answer  for  it, 
they  are  burning  below  at  this  veiy 
minute,  with  Pontius  Pilate,  and  Julian 
the  Apostate." 

"Possibly,"  said  Sebastian;  "for they 
did  not  fight  against  the  infidels,  and  none 
of  their  warlike  enterprises  received  the 
blesshig  of  our  holy  father  the  Pope,  msr 
that  of  my  uncle.  Cardinal  Henry;  but 
they  did  not  the  less  behave  like  tnw 
gentlemen,  and  their  actions  will  be 
thought  grand  and  noble  in  all  ages  to 
come." 

"  One   word  more,  my  child,  I  wiB 

never  believe  that  it  e4in  be  a  fine  thing tt> 

kill.     Think  rather  about  giving  heirs  to 

j  the  throne,  and  of  becoming  a  good  and 

I  well-behaved    father   of    a    family.     A 
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monarch  is  but  the  first  citizen  of  his 
realm,  and  as  the  head  of  the  body  he 
ought  to  set  a  good  example.  I  know 
well  that  the  idle  folks  about  you  do  not 
talk  thus.  Alas  I  let  fortune  be  but  for 
one  moment  adverse  to  you,  and  you  will 
learn  to  know  them;  and  you  will  then 
regret  not  having  listened  to  the  advice 
of  your  old  grandmother,  who  will  be  no 
more." 

Hereupon  the  good  woman  began  to 
weep.  Sebastian  consoled  her  to  the 
best  of  his  pbwer ;  but  full  of  his  project, 
he  spoke  of  defending  the  faith,  and  of 
the  glory  of  God.  For  once  the  old  lady 
was  angry. 

"  By  our  lady,  my  dear  grandson,  you 
will  drive  me  mad  I  How  can  God  require 
to  be  defended  by  you  ?  And  how  will 
vour  destruction  of  the  bein<?s  he  has 
created  add  to  his  glory  ?  Do  spiders  eat 
flies  for  the  glory  of  God  ?  It  is  blasphe- 
mous to  mix  his  name  in  such  matters." 

If  the  first  part  of  the  sermon  roused 
the  prince  to  speak  out,  the  second  part 
sent  hitn  to  sleep  ;  but,  presently,  waking 
up,  he  bade  his  grandmother  good  night, 
and  went  to  bed. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  actively 
continued.  Wishmg  for  something  to  do, 
and  to  see  what  a  battle  really  was, 
Sebastian  caused  four  galleys  to  be  made 
ready;  and  under  pretext  of  a  dejeuner  h 
la  fourchette,  he  invited  some  of  his  good 
fellows  to  go  on  board,  adding,  in  order 
to  make  them  friendly  together,  a  part  of 
the  troops  he  had  purchased.  On  getting 
out  to  sea,  instead  of  dishes  and  forks,  the 
citizens  found  large  cutlasses,  and  heavy 
cuirasses.  They  complained,  as  they  had 
a  right  to  do.  The  King  told  them  that 
instead  of  one  breakfast,  they  should  have 
twenty;  but  that  he  wished  to  make  a 
slight  trial  of  their  prowess  on  African 
soil.  The  citizens  began  to  lament  pite- 
ously ;  thinking  of  their  wives  and  little 
children.  The  Germans,  not  liking  blub- 
berers,  threatened  to  throw  them  over- 
board, if. they  did  not  cease ;  which  threat 
8oon  quieted  them. 

They  arrived  off  Tangiers;  and  there 
they  began  scouring  right  and  left,  pillag- 
ing and  massacring.  The  citizens  at  first 
made  wry  faces  at  such  things,  which 
seemed  to  them  rude  and  barbarous ;  but 
soon  taught  by  the  fine  example  of  their 
German  comrades,  and  encouraged  by  the 
King,  who  threatened  to  have  the  first 
coward  hanged,  they  became  familiar  with 


heroic  deeds,  like  the  others,  and  even 
outdid  them. 

On  their  side,  the  natives,  who  for  the 
first  few  days  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  harassed  and  killed  in  pure  amazement, 
began  to  think  this  unpleasant ;  they  con- 
sulted together,  and  collected  in  a  large 
body,  in  order  to  demand  of  the  strangers 
what  it  was  they  wanted.  When  the  Lis- 
bon men  saw  them  so  bold,  they  again  be- 
gan to  think  of  their  wives  and  children  ; 
while  the  Germans  remembered  that  they 
had  good  crowns  and  louis  d'or  in  their 
pockets ;  and  all  agreed  together  that  hi 
order  to  give  a  reply,  it  was  necessary 
they  should  reembark,  feeling  assured 
that  they  should  be  able  to  speak  much 
more  to  the  purpose  on  board.  This 
being  the  unanimous  opinion,  the  King 
was  obliged  to  submit ;  whence  it  may  be 
deduced  that  if  the  burcrhers  and  Germans 
always  knew  what  they  wished  they  would 
be  always  right. 

So  they  retreated  to  the  ships ;  and  on 
the  wicked  heathens  and  Mohammedans 
coming  down  to  the  shore,  to  hear  what 
there  was  to  say,  they  were  assailed  with 
a  furious  discharge  of  musketry.  The 
rowers  then  put  forth  all  their  strength, 
and  the  party  triumphantly  returned  to 
Lisbon ;  where  the  citizens  embrace  their 
wives,  and  the  Germans  their  mistresses. 
The  King  was  congratulated  by  the 
whole  Court— except  his  grandmother, 
who  was  sulky.  His  heroic  courage  was 
once  again  sung  by  all  the  poets — except 
CamOeus,  who,  having  been  taken  to  the 
hospital  the  day  before,  had  no  heart  for 
singing. 

Having  heard  of  his  neighbor's  success, 
whose  neck  he  had  rather  been  broken, 
the  King  of  Spain  sent  the  Count  of  Lem- 
nos  to  congratulate  him ;  which  gave 
occasion  for  great  rejoicings.  A  splendid 
ball  was  given  to  the  Count,  who  loved 
dancing,  at  which  he  danced  the  fandango 
with  Madame,  the  Superintendente.  The 
"  Most  Obedient"  King  was  so  delighted 
with  tliis,  that  he  wished  to  learn  to 
dance.  The  Spanish  ambassador  wrote 
to  the  Catholic  King  on  the  subject ;  and 
after  consulting  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  and  Vienna,  the 
Catholic  King  signed  the  order  for  giving 
him  lessons. 

The  preparations  for  embarkation  not 
being  completed  by  the  time  his  Majesty 
had  learned  to  dance,  he  determined,  in 
order  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  also  to 
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avoid  being  separated  from  his  friend 
Lemnos,  to  return  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor's visit  in  person.  The  Court  of  Cas- 
tile M'as  assembled  at  Guadaloupc ;  Sebas- 
tian arrived  there  incognito,  saluted  by 
cannon,  and  followed  by  twenty  thousand 
spectators.  Philip  II.  received  him  with 
open  arms,  pressing  him  to  his  heart ;  he 
was  also  embraced  by  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
prime  minister,  by  the  king's  confessor, 
and  by  :ill  the  princesses  his  daughters — 
meaninor  the  kin^c's  daucrhtcrs  —  one  of 
whom,  named  Donna  Maria,  w\is  a  very 
h.indsome  brunette.  Xo  endeavors  were 
spared  to  amuse  the  prince.  The  futes 
commenced  with  a  fine  sermon,  followed 
bv  a  bull-fiixht,  and  an  auto-da-fo  at  which 
three  Jews  suffered,  who  had  been  for  a 
long  time  reserA'ed  for  a  special  occasion. 

In  tlie  midst  of  these  engagements, 
Sebastian's  eyes  had  more  ttian  once  met 
those  of  the  Infanta.  One  evening  she 
pressed  his  hand,  and  another  she  trod 
upon  his  foot.  On  hinting  these  things  to 
his  kind  friend  the  Count  of  Lemnos,  the 
latter  told  liim  that  in  this  important  state 
of  aflairs  lie  must  purchase  a  guitar  with- 
out loshig  an  instant,  and  go  that  very 
night  and  sing  a  seguidilla  under  the 
window  of  his  beloved,  Sebastian  saw 
two  impediments  to  this ;  first,  he  did  not 
know  how  to  touch  the  guitar,  and  sec- 
ondly, he  could  not  sing.  Lemnos  replied 
that  this  was  of  little  consequence,  for  he 
could  easily  i)lay  and  sing  by  proxy,  and 
that  there  were  a  great  many  persons  in 
Castile  who  had  no  other  trade  or  occu- 
pation.    So  the  thing  was  done. 

The  next  <lay  the  Court  and  city  heard 
that  the  ])rince  had  secretly  sung  under 
the  Infanta's  window,  and  the  king,  who 
understood  the  meaning  of  this,  promised 
her  to  him  in  marriage,  if  he  should  re- 
turn Avhole  and  sound  from  his  expedition 
— to  which  end  he  assured  him  of  the  aid 
of  his  prayers. 

When  he  came  back  to  Lisbon,  Sebas- 
tian found  that  his  faithful  ad^nsers  had 
made  away  with  everything;  of  his  money 
there  remained  only  the  coifer,  and  the 
Superuitendent,  who  seemed  astonished  at 
his  not  findiuij  in  it  what  he  had  conveved 
to  his  own  ]>ocket.  It  must  imperatively 
be  filled  again.  Alcayova  jiroposed  mak- 
ing some  more  base  coin ;  but  the  king 
showed  him  that  there  mii^ht  easilv  be 
enough  of  that  for  his  expenses,  as  no  one 
would  take  it  any  longer,  preferring  even 
to  go  to  the  galleys. 


The  burning  of  Jews  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  Castile  reminded  him  that  he 
also  had  a  good  many  persons  of  that 
useful  class  in  his  kingdom.  This  was  a 
ray  of  light  for  his  adviser,  who  calculated 
very  cleverly,  that  by  torturing  a  certain 
number,  the  remainder  would  Avillingly 
give  what  was  wanted.  It  was  long  ago 
found  out  by  financiers  of  all  countries, 
that  the  Israelite  race  ooze  out  gold  only 
under  the  stroke  of  the  whip,  save  that 
gibbets  are  used  to  extract  the  last  atoms 
from  the  mine.  Thus  all  past  ages  show 
that  expert  princes  have  directed  tliia 
financial  operation  by  one  uniform  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  it  may  be  added,  for  the  in- 
struction of  modern  times,  that  this  man- 
ner of  laying  the  eg^];  was  that  which 
caused  the  least  expense  and  trouble; 
since,  instead  of  a  host  of  collectors,  dis- 
tributors, receivers,  comptrollers,  inspect- 
ors, all  more  or  less  thieves,  the  levies  may 
be  easily  and  agreeably  made  with  a  rack, 
ropes,  and  wedges,  a  hangman,  and  two 
assistants.  In  barbarous  ages  persons 
were  burned,  but  wood  is  dear  now ;  be- 
sides this  is  repugnant  to  the  manners  of 
the  day,  although  it  occurred  in  India, 
even  after  it  was  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  laws,  which  are  eminently 
conservative  of  ancient  usages  and  cni- 
toms. 

The  collection  being  commenced  on  the 
day  following,  the  cries  of  the  Jews 
reached  the  aged  Queen.  "Alas!"  she 
said,  "there  are  a  great  many  persons 
groaning  and  sobbing ;  what  has  happen- 
ed in  the  blessed  city  of  Lisbon  ?"  nst 
attendants  replied  that  it  was  some  wick- 
ed, hard-hearted  Jews,  who  were  under 
torture  because  they  would  not  tell  where 
their  money  was.  On  heaiing  this,  the 
old  lady  began  to  weep;  the  unfeelioff 
conduct  of  these  men  vexed  her,  ana 
she  suspected  that  her  grandson  had  a 
hand  in  the  matter.  She  went  to  him;  as 
soon  as  he  saw  her  he  expected  a  aermoD, 
and  resigne<l  himself  to  it,  for  he  knev 
that  his  grandmother  did  not  wish  bimiD. 
"  My  son,''  said  she,  "  when  God  mada 
the  sheep,  he  did  not  give  them  uptotka 
wolf  to  be  devoured,  but  to  the  sheidierd 
to  be  taken  care  of.  The  shepherd  msy 
shear  their  wool — it  is  his  right ;  but  if  li 
had  also  a  right  to  strip  them  of  their 
I  skin,  he  would  gain  naught  by  so  AcSagt 
as  then  they  would  produce  no  mort 
wool.  When  you  were  a  child  I  used  to 
relate  to  you  the  story  of  the  hen  wilk 
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golden  eggs ;  as  you  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten it,  I  will  now  relate  it  again." 

"  I  remember  it  very  well,  graiidm^mma, 
and  I  know  how  to  take  proper  care  of 
my  subjects,  as  is  proved  by  those  hearty, 
fiit  men  that  you  see  in  the  great  square 
with  pincers  in  their  hands;  but  I  cannot 
consider  as  belonging  to  me  those  traitor 
Jews,  who  behaved  so  wickedly  ages  ago, 
and  who  enrich  themselves  by  sorcery, 
usury,  and  other  evil  practices,  with  the 
gold  of  my  well  beloved  subjects.  In  taking 
away  from  these  villains  for  the  service  of 
God,  what' they  have  acquired  unjustly, 
and  in  defiance  of  his  commands,  I  per- 
form a  meritorious  action,  as  I  am  assured 
by  the  very  wise  and  learned  Intendant 
lion  Alca9ova." 

"My  grandson,  to  steal  is  always  to 
steal,  and  it  is  not  more  allowable  to  rob 
thieves  than  other  persons.  If  the  He- 
brews are  guilty,  let  them  be  brought  to 
trial,  but  do  not  condemn  them  by  your 
sole  will  and  good  pleasure,  for  that  will 
bring  you  to  disgrace  and  shame.  They, 
like  the  others,  are  your  subjects;  you 
owe  them,  like  the  others,  help  and 
protection,  and  their  cries  and  groans, 
which  rend  my  heart,  will  bring  down 
God's  anger  upon  you." 

At  these  words  Sebastian  felt  extremely 
angry  with  those  who,  by  ill-treating  the 
Jews  on  that  spot,  had  thus  hindered  his 
good  mother  from  sleeping;  and  he  or- 
dered the  executions  to  be  proceeded 
with  elsewhere,  under  penalty  of  torture. 
The  spoliation  of  the  Jews  produced  a 
large  sum.  The  hired  Germans  took  fresh 
courage  by  money  received.  Twelve 
thousand  volunteers  were  raised  by  the 
help  of  this  cash ;  and  at  the  head  of  these 
brave  men  were  placed  four  young  nobles 
of  the  highest  fashion,  the  most  brilliant 
wit,  and  who  understood  everything,  ex- 
cept war. 

At  that  time,  it  ^as  November  9th, 
1577,  there  appeared  a  comet,  in  the  sign 
of  the  Balance,  near  the  planet  Mars.  It 
had  an  enormous  tail,  and  this  unfortunate 
tail  so  disturbed  the  prince's  brain  that 
he  felt  inclined  to  relinquish  his  enterprise. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  Count  d'Alcagova, 
whom  the  silver  in  the  coffer  tormented 
almost  as  much  as  a  full  bottle  torments  a 
drunkard.  Nor  was  it  thus  that  Philip 
understood  it,  who  hoped  much  that  his 
good  neighbor  and  intended  relative 
would  leave  his  bones  in  Africa,  and  that 
he  should  inherit  his  nice  little  kingdom. 


Neither  was  it  so  with  Cardinal  Henry, 
who  was  eager  to  reign  in  his  nephew's 
absence ;  nor  with  the  four  commanders, 
who  reckoned  upon  thus  serving  their  ap- 
prenticeship ;  only  the  Infanta,  m  a  hurry 
to  be  married,  and  the  aged  queen,  thought 
thus  of  the  comet.  As  to  the  volunteers 
and  Germans,  they  were  so  bewildered 
and  stupefied  that  they  did  not  know 
what  they  would  have;  but,  all  things 
considered,  they  liked  best  to  go  to  Afri- 
ca, in  the  hope  that  there  they  might  no 
longer  behold  this  great  blazing  star 
which  frightened  them  to  death. 

The  Superintendent,  Cardinal  Henry, 
and  the  four  generals,  united  in  trying  to 
reassure  the  prince.  They  pointed  out  to 
him  that  a  comet  must  naturally  have  a 
tail;  that,  in  all  probability,  it  would 
equally  have  had  one  even  if  he  had  not 
levied  twelve  thousand  citizens,  and  pur- 
chased six  thousand  Germans.  Besides, 
everything  was  settled  by  the  Pope's 
Bull ;  and  no  one  had  ever  heard  it  said 
that  a  comet  had  the  slightest  influence 
upon  a  bull. 

Reasons  so  weighty  could  not  fail  of 
effect.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  king's 
decision,  the  Duke  of  Alva  annoimced 
that  he  would  accompany  him,  if  he 
might  have  the  command  of  the  army. 
Sebastian  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  and 
replied,  that  all  his  ancestors  having  been 
excellent  generals  by  birth,  it  followed 
that  he  must  be  so  too ;  all  that  was  re- 
quired was,  that  the  Count  should  not 
interfere  in  the  matter,  and  that  by  the 
help  of  God  and  his  good  sword  he  would 
carry  out  the  undertaking  gloriously. 

There  were  among  the  soldiers  some 
skillful  and  experienced  men.  These  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  send  away,  wishing  to 
owe  everything  to  his  royal  blood  and  to 
St.  Antony,  whom  he  named  generalissimo. 
The  Germans  had  told  the  burghers 
that  a  soldier  who  neither  swore,  nor 
gambled,  nor  drank,  looked  like  a  militia- 
man ;  so  the  burghers,  that  they  might 
not  appear  like  Avhat  they  were,  passed 
day  and  night  in  the  public-house  and 
tenniscourt.  Thus  did  they  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  service  of  God  and  the 
chastisement  of  the  infidels  by  drinking 
and  gambling. 

As  soon  as  the  day  of  departure  was 
fixed,  each  man  busied  himself  about  his 
provisions ;  for  in  those  days  there  was 
neither  commissary  of  war  nor  pui*veyor 
general,  nor  sutler ;  all  was  done  oy  favor; 
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but  those  who  depended  on  that,  ran 
great  risk  of  being  starved  to  death.  So 
each  soldier  packed  up  his  porridge  pot, 
bag  of  meal,  piece  of  bacon,  and  quarter 
cask  of  port.  The  most  prudent  took 
also  their  housekeeper,  either  to  assist  in 
making  soup,  or  to  bear  testimony  to  all 
the  brilliant  deeds  they  intended  to  per- 
form. 

The  king  appointed  his  worthy  Superin- 
tendent, Alcayova,  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, associating  with  him,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  fiiithful,Almada,  Archbishop  of 
Lisbon.  To  them  he  gave  full  power  to 
oppress  his  subjects  as  he  himself  had 
done.  He  then  caused  the  royal  standard 
and  the  knights'  daggers  to  be  blessed — 
a  wise  and  profitable  operation.  While 
these  things  were  going  on,  the  grand- 
mother did  nothing  but  groan ;  and  the 
leave-taking  was  not  a  cheerful  one.  The 
women  cried,  and  the  children  would 
have  cried  too,  had  not  the  wry  faces 
made  by  their  fethers  on  getting  into  the 
boats  made  them  laugh.  They  sailed  in 
the  evening ;  it  being  calm  weather,  the 
Lisbon  men  who  had  put  their  best  wine 
on  board  felt  inclined  to  taste  it ;  I  mean 
such  as  were  not  feea-sick,  for  the  others 
made  a  most  sorry  appearance.  So,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  those  who  had 
been  drinking,  awoke  with  dry  throat 
and  frightful  thirst ;  all  ran  to  the  water 
cask,  but  found  they  had  neglected 
to  fill  it ;  so  careless  and  imprudent  were 
men  in  tho«e  days.  At  daybreak  these 
wretches  were  found  lying  on  their  backs, 
with  the  tongue  hanging  out  of  the  mouth. 
The  king,  in  fear  lest  they  should  go  mad, 
eagerly  put  in  at  Cadiz,  where  they  drank 
such  a  quantity  of  water,  that  they  could 
not  be  stowed  on  board  again. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them. 
King  Sebastian  kindly  agreed  with  a  Hi- 
dalgo to  conduct  them  to  Lisbon  by  land. 
No  sooner  was  the  fleet  gone,  than  this 
gentleman  sold  them  to  a  Turkish  mer- 
chant who  was  returning  to  Smyrna; 
which  no  one  at  Cadiz  thought  it  right  to 
hinder,  for  fear  of  injuring  trade. 

Favored  by  the  wind,  the  Portuguese 
fleet  soon  made  the  African  coast.  They 
landed  at  Arsila,  near  Tangiers,  where 
they  encamped,  surrounding  themselves 
with  wagons  and  entrenchments  to  keep 
ofl*  the  flies,  Avhich  are  very  troublesome 
in  that  country. 

Meanwhile  Abdelmelec  had  taken  Mo- 
hammed and  all  the  saints  to  witness  that 


he  had  in  no  way  given  cause  for  this  ag- 
gression. ^^  These  Christians  are,  indeed, 
dogs,"  he  said;  "they  attack  those  who 
have  never  injured  them ;  i^  bjs  I  believe, 
there  is  justice  above,  they  will  all  be 
given  up  to  my  sword."  However,  as  he 
was  a  benevolent  man,  and  certain  that 
hunger  alone  could  have  urged  the  Portu- 
guese to  leave  their  own  country,  he  sent 
word  to  Sebastian,  that  if  he  would  let  his 
subjects  alone  he  would  give  him  four  or 
five  leagues  of  land  fit  for  cultivation*  The 
miserable  buffoons  sneered,  and  replied 
that  the  king  was  come  to  fight,  not  to 
plant  cabbages.  Then  Abdelmelec  sent 
forward  a  squadron  of  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty thousand  Moorish  Cavalry,  who  scimi- 
tar in  hand,  advanced  full  gallop  upon  the 
Portuguese,  crying,  "Allah!" 

On  seeing  this  the  militiamen  set  oft  to 
run  away  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry 
them;  the  Germans  ran  after  them,  the 
oflicers  after  the  Germans,  and  the  gene- 
rals after  the  officers.  The  king  alone 
kept  his  ground ;  but,  however  brave  and 
kingly  a  man  may  be,  what  can  he  do 
against  thirty  thousand  men  galloping  like 
mad?  So  he  was  forced  to  follow  the 
army,  whom  he  overtook  at  the  very 
moment  one  foot  was  in  the  sea.  He 
cried  shame  on  them  all.  His  eloquence, 
joined  to  the  assurance  that  the  squadron 
had  halted,  induced  the  bravest  to  come 
out  of  the  water ;  the  rest  imitated  them, 
and  the  king  having  given  the  word, 
"  Wheel,  form  in  line !"  the  army  &ced 
the  enemy  again ;  but  it  being  night  both 
sides  went  to  bed. 

While  this  had  been  taking  place,  the 
dethroned  prince,  brave  Hamet,  on  whose 
behalf  the  war  was  undertaken,  had  «i- 
camped  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  appropriat- 
ing to  his  own  use  the  baggage,  the  wag- 
ons, and  the  housekeepers,  who  were  not 
quite  so  black  as  Nubian  and  Moorish  wo- 
men. It  is  a  fact  that  all  allies  ought  to 
live  and  make  merry  at  their  confederates* 
expense ;  and  the  worthy  man  did  not  on- 
ly what  then  and  since  has  been  by  omloai 
established. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  infiH^a 
were  awake,  Sebastian  held  a  general  com- 
cil ;  but  all  spoke  at  once,  the  Germans  in 
German,  the  Arabs  in  Arabian,  and  Portii- 
guese  in  Poruguese.  The  king  might  scold, 
bluster,  swear — ^they  would  not  hold  their 
tongues.  As  they  did  not  understand  what 
each  other  said,  neither  did  they  at  all  bet* 
ter  understand  each  other  as  to  what  they 
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ought  to  do.  It  was  proposed  to  go  to 
Laracbe.  Some  talked  of  going  bv  land, 
otbers  by  water ;  the  greater  part  had  no 
wish  to  go  at  all.  At  length  they  set  out, 
only  for  change  of  place,  and  as  if  they 
were  abroad  merely  for  health^s  sake. 

Abdelmelec  had  taken  up  an  advanta- 
geous position  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea ;  he  there  collected  his  followers, 
and  presently  the  two  armies  foimd  them- 
selves face  to  face  again.  The  Moorish 
king,  although  very  ill,  made  a  short 
speech  to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  betray- 
ed no  weakness.  Sebastian  made  no  speech 
at  all,  but  he  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to  his 
friend  Alcagova,  desiring  his  compliments 
to  his  grandmother  —  and  he  put  on  the 
armor  of  Charles  V.,  which  the  king  of 
Spain  had  sent  him  with  his  daughter's  re- 
gards. Thus  equipped,  the  Portuguese 
piince  had  no  doubt  he  should  exterminate 
all  the  infidels ;  and  he  gave  the  signal  for 
battle. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  good  Abdel- 
melec breathed  his  last  sigh,  placing  his 
finger  on  his  lip  to  enjoin  secresy  to  his 
generals. 

The  onslaught  was  horrible:  the  Ger- 
mans fought  like  lions,  and  the  Portuguese 
like  the  Germans ;  each  did  his  best,  and 
king  did  the  best  of  all.  But  the  god  of 
war,  it  is  said,  always  takes  the  strongest 
side,  and  however  these  heroes  might  cut 
about  them,  the  Moors  cut  about  still 
longer. 

Meanwhile,  the  landwehr  and  allies  had 
feUe  non  the  camp.  After  piUaging  every 
thing,  they  blew  up  the  gunpowder,  in 
lighting  their  pipes,  which  sudden  noise 
completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  Christ- 
ians, who  began  to  look  towards  their 
ships.  Those  nearest  the  shore  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  leaping  on  board. 
By  degrees  they  all  leaped  on  board — I 
mean  those  who  had  yet  two  legs,  by  no 
means  the  greater  part.  Fear  lends  wings 
—  the  winds  were  fair  —  in  less  than  no 
time  they  were  out  at  sea. 

When  there  was  leisure  to  think,  and 
each  man  had  examined  the  state  he  was 
in,  each  thought  of  his  neighbor.  Thus 
looking  about  they  arrived  within  sight  of 
Lisbon,  and  at  the  moment  of  entering  the 
port,  it  was  discovered  that  the  king  had 
oeen  left  forgotten  in  Africa.  There  was 
great  consternation.  A  commission  of  in- 
quiry was  held,  and  each  person  was  ex- 
horted to  declare  what  he  knew.  All  be- 
lieved they  had  seen  him,  but  no  one  was 


certain  of  it.  One  person  said  that  some 
body  had  told  him  that  he  had  heard  some 
one  say  that  the  king  had  fkWen  into  the 
river  —  a  difficult  thing,  since  there  was  no 
river ;  another  that  he  had  been  killed  un- 
der his  horse;  this  said  that  his  helmet 
had  been  recognized  on  a  Turk ;  and  that, 
that  his  head  had  been  seen  on  a  Moorish 
lance. 

During  these  proceedings  a  galley  un- 
expectemy  arrived,  bearing  a  headless 
corpse,  which  had  been  picked  up  at  the 
place  of  embarkation.  After  due  exami- 
nation, the  army  declared  it  to  be  the 
king ;  and  each  man  entered  Lisbon  with 
a  tear  in  his  eye  and  a  handkerchief  in  his 
hand. 

Great  was  the  grief  there,  and  still 
greater  when  it  became  known  that  his 
Majesty  had  no  longer  a  head.  A  notifi- 
cation was  immediately  sent  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  purchase  it  from  the 
Moors,  among  whom  a  head  is  goods  and 
merchandise.  The  captain  a  sensible  man, 
did  not  waste  time  by  going  to  bargain 
with  the  infidels ;  one  head  cut  off  was  as 
good  as  another;  so,  landing  the  same 
evening  he  decapitated  the  first  traveller 
he  met,  gashed  the  fece  with  two  or  three 
deep  cuts,  placed  it  carefully  in  a  bag,  and 
with  the  money  in  his  pocket  returned  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  was  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  his  mission. 

The  head  was  publicly  exhibited,  neat- 
ly sewn  to  the  body.  Every  one  recog- 
nised Sebastian,  even  including  his  uncle 
Henry,  and  his  friend  Alca^ova.  The 
lonely  grandmother  had  inflamed  her  eyes 
so  much  with  weeping,  that  she  could  not 
distinguish  any  thing.  So  she  persisted 
that  it  was  not  strikingly  like;  that  her 
grandson  was  young  and  good-looking, 
while  the  dead  man  was  old  and  ugly. 
She  was  told  that  a  corpse  was  never 
handsome,  especially  when  the  nose  and 


ears  were  wantmg. 


Then  the  regency  caused  a  bulletin  to 
be  published,  by  which  it  was  declared 
that  the  Christians  had  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  infidels,  who  had  nearly  all 
been  destroyed ;  that  the  army  had  reSm- 
barked  solely  on  account  of  the  grief  they 
felt  for  the  accident  the  king  had  met  with, 
and  the  sorrow  with  which  the  spot  where 
he  perished  inspired  them.  It  was  there- 
upon decided  tnat  a  Te  Dewm  and  a  De 
Profundis  should  be  sung  together,  which 
meant  that  people  were  to  be  sorry  and 
glad  at  the  same  time.    The  Te  Deum  was 
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performed  by  two  soprani,  a  tenor  and 
three  bases,  accompanied  by  the  organ,  vio- 
lin, and  flute.  The  performance,  directed 
by  the  master  of  the  chapel-royal,  was  ad- 
mirable ;  that  of  the  De  Profundis^  to 
which  drums  and  trumpets  were  added, 
was  no  less  satisfactory.  Then  a  herald-at- 
arms  as  the  history  of  Portugal,  whence  I 
copy  all  this,  assures  us,  appeared  on  the 
cathedral  steps,  and  holding  up  the  king's 
escutcheon  cried :  "  People,  people  of  Lis- 
bon, weep  for  your  king !  Don  Sebastian  is 
no  more !"  And  the  people,  sobbing  and 
crying,  replied :  "  Let  us  weep,  our  king 
Sebastian  is  dead !" 

After  this,  the  populace — who  always 
love  their  princes  after  their  decease  — 
began  to  cry  out  against  the  authors  of 
the  enterprise;  especially  against  Car- 
dinal ^Henry  and  the  favorite,  Alcagova ; 
which  determined  the  Spanish  party  to 
place  the  former  on  the  throne  and  to 
maintain  the  latter  as  minister,  in  the  hope 
that  the  mob  would  wring  both  their 
necks,  and  that  a  good  anarchy  would  en- 

gail^  V  V  V  ^h  V  ^h 

While  his  faithful  soldiers  were  running 
away  from  the  battle  field,  while  people 
were  weeping  for  his  death,  and  while 
they  were  embalming  a  corpse  made  up 
of  two  fragments,  what  had  become  of  the 
real  Sebastian  ?  In  the  thickest  of  the  bat- 
tle, striking  about  him,  and  shouting 
"  Courage,  friends !  courage,  children !  for- 
ward, brave  Portuguese  I  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  he  was  advancing  quite  alone. 
On  turning  round  to  look  about  him,  he 
saw  himself  encompassed  by  foes  without 
one  follower  to  defend  him ;  but  none  the 


less  did  he  continue  to  shout,  thrusting 
with  the  point  and  striking  with  the  edge. 
Soon  covered  with  wounds,  weakened  with 
fatigue,  his  horse  threw  him,  and  he  was 
seized  and  disarmed  by  an  eager  crowd, 
who  did  not  suspect  they  were  grasping  a 
king,  but  who,  seeing  a  young  and  hand- 
some lad,  who  would  fetch  a  good  price  in 
the  market  at  Tunis  or  Algiers,  wanted  to 
have  a  share  in  the  capture.  They  began 
to  dispute  about  him,  and  were  ready  to 
come  to  blows,  when  an  officer  cut  the 
discussion  short  by  felling  the  prisoner 
to  the  ground  with  his  club.  The  Moors 
then,  not  to  lose  every  thing,  stripped  off 
his  clothes,  and  left  him  thus. 

At  daybreak  one  morning  he  felt  his  side 
pricked  ;  he  moved,  and  a  jackal  ran  fright- 
ened away  from  the  repast  he  had  just 
tasted.  He  had  again  fainted,  when  he 
was  again  aroused  by  a  second  shock. 
Somebody  held  him  by  the  hair,  whDe 
something  bright  glistened  over  him.  It 
was  the  sabre  of  an  Arab,  who  was  going 
to  cut  off  his  head,  to  be  added  to  a  aozen 
t)thers  with  which  his  camel  was  laden. 
On  seeing  him  open  his  eyes,  the  specula- 
tive son  of  the  desert  refrained ;  he  calcu- 
lated that  the  sale  of  a  live  slave  would  be 
more  profitable  than  that  of  a  dead  man's 
head ;  so,  having  ascertained  that  no  bones 
were  broken,  he  placed  him,  with  his  serv- 
ant's help  upon  the  pannier  of  heads,  and 
took  him  to  his  tent.  There,  given  to  the 
women's  care,  his  wounds  were  dressed ; 
he  was  tended  and  physicked,  and  began 
to  recover  his  senses  just  at  the  moment 
that  the  people  of  Lisbon  were  crying  out, 
"  Our  king  Sebastian  is  dead !" 


*'*• 


No  New  Version  of  the  Bible. — Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Heywood 
moved,  according  to  promise,  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  praying  for  the  appointment 
of  a  royal  commission,  consisting  of  learned 
men  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  conversant  with 
modern  biblical  scholarship,  "  to  consider 
of  such  amendments  of  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  as  have  been  already  pro- 


posed, and  to  receive  suggestions  firom  aD 
persons  who  may  be  wilhng  to  offer  tlieiii; 
to  point  out  errors  of  translation,  and  Buoh 
words  and  phrases  as  have  either  changed 
their  meaning  or  become  obsolete  in  tlie 
lapse  of  time ;  and  to  report  the  amend* 
ments  which  they  may  be  prepared  to' 
recommend."  Sir  G.  Grey  opposed  the 
motion,  as  repugnant  to  the  reIi|^oa8  pub* 
lie.    The  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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LOW     LIFE     IN     LONDON.* 


To  know  life  —  to  see  many  cities  and 
nations  —  fully  to  comprehend  "the  pro- 
per study  of  mankind,"  according  to  Pope's 
hackneyed  line — has  been  the  desire  of 
every  one,  saint  or  sinner,  Christian  philo- 
sopher, or  heathen  sage.  This  knowledge 
has  many  ways  of  acquirement.  An  old 
gentlemanly  pagan,  whose  litter  was,  some 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  as  well  ap- 
pointed in  Rome,  as  any  young  nobleman's 
brougham  in  London  now,  tells  us  that  he 
who  has  seen  many  towns  and  peoples  and 
divers  sorts  of  men,  may  be  expected  to 
have  seen  some  "life."  We  modems,  al- 
though we  have  barely  time  "just  to  look 
about  us  and  to  die,"  find  his  advice  very 
palatable.  From  the  days  of  my  Lord  Du- 
berly  and  his  tutor.  Doctor  Pangloss,  to 
the  present  day,  scions  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  accompanied  by  their  college  tu- 
tor, jog  on  the  grand  tour  of  Europe  to 
see  "  life."  The  shop-boy,  freed  from  his 
chain  for  one  or  two  days,  steals  off  on  a 
cheap  trip ;  the  citizen  runs  down  into  the 
provmces ;  the  countryman  comes  up  to 
town — all  bent  on  the  same  purpose ;  and  for 
those  who  cannot  travel  bodily,  a  couple  of 
newspapers  and  innumerable  books  carry 
on  the  mstructive  lesson,  all  more  or  less 
qualified — all  eager  to  proffer  the  never  sa- 
tisfying draught  —  all  ready  to  offer  the 
fruit — apples  of  the  Dead  Sea,  so  beautiful 
to  look  at,  so  bitter  to  the  taste,  dust  and 
ashes  in  the  mouth — ^the  knowledge  of  life." 

To  this  passion  it  is  our  present  inten- 
tion to  minister.  As  we  are  told  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  "mind  not  high  things, 
but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,"  so 
we  now  propose  to  glance  at  the  "low  life" 
of  London,  In  doing  so  we  are  quite  aware 
that  we  are  not  entering  either  upon  a  new 
or  an  unexplored  region.  We  will  not 
'  only  readily  own  that  others  have  been  be- 
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fore  us,  but  we  will  point  out  the  fact, 
that  the  fashion  has  lately  run  that  way. 
The  great  novelist  and  moralist  Henry 
Fieldmg,  with  a  sarcastic  glance  at  his 
rival  Richardson,  apologizes  for  leading 
his  readers  into  such  low  society  as  that  of 
Parson  Adams,  of  the  Philosopher  Square, 
of  Mrs.  Slipslop,  of  Partridge  and  Fanny ; 
and  tells  them  that  he  will  hereafter  regale 
them  with  the  conversation  of  lords.  But 
since  then  the  tide  has  turned,  and  the 
works  of  fiction  may  now  be  almost  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  namely,  those  which 
deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  rich,  and  those  which  cul- 
tivate solely  the  society  of  the  poor ;  and 
the  latter,  showing  us  the  horrible  abodes^ 
the  troubles,  the  miseries  of  these  Arabs 
of  modem  life,  have  been,  and  are,  possi- 
bly the  most  numerous  and  influential. 

But  there  is  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween these  works  and  those  which  head 
the  present  article.  T/iey  are  works 
of  fiction;  ours,  of  truth.  They,  although 
true  and  faithful  copies,  are  drawn  by  men 
of  imagination ;  ours  are  but  bare  records 
of  life.  They  are  as  true  as  our  own,  but 
being  the  works  of  professed  fictionists, 
they  are  not  fully  cremted.  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve, Mr, ,"  said  a  Jady  very  serious- 
ly to  us,  "  Do  you  believe  the  poor  are  so 
very  miserable  as  Dickens  draws  them? 
There  micst  be  some  exaggeration."  There 
are  thousands  who  think  as  that  lady  did ; 
but  we  hope  that  in  calmly  considering 
this  paper,  drawn  not  more  from  bookg 
than  fi'om  experience,  that  many  will  alter 
their  opinions. 

Mr,  Mayhew,  in  the  commencement  of  a 
work,  which  of  all  others  should  require 
the  best  arrangement,  and  which  without 
it  is  most  thoroughly  and  cruelly  diffuse, 
quotes  a  French  mot  of  M,  Horace  Say, 
"Londres  n'est  plus  une  ville,  c'est  une 
province  couverte  de  maisons;"  and  the 
mot  is  both  brilliant  and  true,  but  it  does 
not  convey  the  whole  truth,  as  Mr,  May- 
hew  shows  us. 
16 
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"  London,"  sajs  he,  *^  contains  nine  times  as 
many  souls  as  the  most  extensive  division  of  the 
French  Empire,  and  it  houses  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  more  souls  than  any  one 
county  jn  Great  Britian  :  besides  this  the  popu- 
lation of  the  British  metropolis  exceeds  by  some 
five  hundred  thousand  persons  that  of  the  whole 
of  Hanover,  or  Saxony,  or  Wurtemburg ;  whilst 
the  abstract  portion  of  its  people  congregated  on 
the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  outnumbers  the 
entire  body  of  individuals  included  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden." 

The  remainder  of  this  paragraph,  drawn 
from  Haydn  and  M'CuIloch,  is  so  interest- 
ing that  we  extract  it,  giving  as  it  will  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  London. 

"  Nay,  more :  towards  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  there  were  not  nearly  so  many 
men,  women,  and  children  scattered  &roughout 
all  England  as  there  are  now  crowded  within  the 
capital  alone. 

*'  Further :  assuming  the  population  of  the  en- 
tire world,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Balbi 
(as  given  in  the  Balance  Politique  du  Globe),  to 
Ibe  1075  millions,  that  of  the  great  Metropolis 
constitutes  no  less  than  l-450th  part  of  the 
whole ;  so  that,  in  every  thousand  of  the  aggre- 
gate composing  the  immense  human  family,  two 
at  least  are  Londoners. 

**  In  short  London  may  be  safely  asserted  to 
be  the  most  densely  populated  city  in  all  the  world 
—  containing  one  fourth  more  people  than  Pe- 
kin,  and  two  thirds  more  than  Paris ;  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  Constantinople ;  four  times  as 
many  as  St.  Petersburg ;  five  times  as  many  as 
Vienna^  or  New  York,  or  Madrid ;  nearly  seven 
times  as  many  as  Berlin  ;  eight  times  as  many 
as  Amsterdam ;  nine  times  as  many  as  Rome ; 
fifteen  times  as  many  as  Copenhagen;  and 
seventeen  times  as  many  as  Stockholm.'' 

It  will  be  then  fair  for  us  to  assume 
that  at  least  five-eighths  of  this  entire 
population  comes  within  the  term  employ- 
ed by  artists  and  writers  to  designate  the 
working  classes  and  the  poor,  "Low 
Life ;"  in  feet,  as  Mr  Mayhew  has  compre- 
hensively  described  and  classed  the  popu- 
lation— in  a  jumbling  title  which  a  lew 
years  hence  will  be  a  curiosity,  and  which 
we  present  to  the  reader — we  very  much 
doubt  whether  a  greater  proportion  than 
wo  have  assigned  may  not  be  included  in 
the  term  "low."  The  great  world  of 
London  has,  according  to  Mr.  Mayhew, 

"  Its  Hard  Life,  its  Easy  Life ;  its  Drawing- 
room  and  Garret  Life;  its  Industrious,  Idle, 
Business,  and  Pleasure  Life ;  its  Highways,  and 
Byways,  and  Slyways;  its  'Pluralities  of 
Worlds,'  e.g.,  of  Fashion  and  Vulgo-Gentility, 
of  Science,  Art,  Letters,  Vanity,  and  Vice ;  its 


Lions  and  Puppies,  Sharks  and  Gulls,  Big- Wigs 
and  Small  Fry,  Philosophers  and  Fast  Men  ;  its 
Lawyers,  Doctors,  Parsons,  'Magsmen,'  Sol- 
diers, Servants,  Merchants,  Shopmen,  *  Duffers,* 
Authors,  Artists,  Showmen,  Nobles,  Swell-Mobs- 
men,  and  *  Shallow  Coves ;'  its  Palaices  and  Peni- 
tentiaries, Clubs,  Merchant  Halls,  and  Soup- 
Kitchens ;  its  May-Fair  and  Rag-Fair ;  its  Parlu, 
Railways,  Docks,  Markets,  Belgmvia,  and  *  Pad- 
ding-Kens ;*  its  Exchanges  and  Banks ;  its  Bill 
Discounters,  Pawnbrokers,  and  *  DoUy-Shops ;' 
its  Hundrcdis  of  Miles  of  Streets  and  Sewers ; 
its  Crowds  of  Carriages  and  Carts,  *  Busses,* 

*  Cabs,'  and  Costers'-trucks ;  its  Law  Courts 
and  Judge  and  Jury  Clubs ;  its  Houses  of  Par- 
liament and  *  Cogers'  Halls ;'  its  Operas,  Eagle 
Taverns,  Cider  Cellars,  and  *Coal  Holes;'  its 
Almacks  and  Argyll  Rooms,  Spectacles,   and 

*  Penny  Gaffs;'  its  Churches,  Chi^iels,  May 
Meetings,  and  Freethinking  Societies ; — in  fine, 
its  Every-day  and  Out-of-the-way  Scenes,  Places, 
and  Characters." 

There  is  life  enough  here,  at  any  rate. 
No  artist  of  the  Rembrandt  school  could 
be  more  fond  of  light  and  shade  than  Mr. 
Mayhew :  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  ad- 
mire his  method  of  procuring  an  antithe- 
sis ;  "  penny  gaffs"  and  churches,  chapels 
and  freethinking  rooms,  arc  too  nearly  ap- 
proximated to  please  us. 

That  portion  of  the  community  to  which 
we  direct  attention  is  peculiarly  a  class  of 
its  own.  It  has  its  own  dialect,  not  the 
common  vulgar  cockney  talk,  which  ex- 
changes V  for  w^  and  which  the  caricatu- 
rists of  twenty  years  ago  used  severely  to 
satirize  but  an  organized  slang,  by  which 
a  secret  communication  can  be  carried  on, 
and  which  is  just  as  unintelligible  to  a 
quietly  educated  Englishman  from  the 
Midland  counties,  as  the  cipher  of  Marie 
Antoinette  was  to  an  innocent  Parisiaa  of 
1792.  These  dialects — ^for  there  is  more 
than  one — Mayhew  arranges  into  three 
classes.  The  first  is  Codger's,  or  beggar's 
cant,  which  our  author  tells  us  is 

**  A  style  of  language  which  is  distinct  finom 
the  slang  of  the  thieves,  being  arranged  on  the 
principle  of  using  words  that  are  similir  in 
sound  to  the  ordinary  expressions  for  the  irnne 
idea,  *  S'posc  now,  your  honor,'  said  a  ^ahaiknr 
cove,'  who  was  giving  us  a  lesson  in  ttM  8t 
Giles's  chissics,  '  I  wanted  to  ask  a  csodger  to 
come  and  have  a  glass  of  rum  with  nu^  aad 
smoke  a  pipe  of  baccer  over  a  game  of  card|i 
with  some  blokes  at  home — ^I  ahould  aej, 
*  Splodger,  will  you  have  a  Jach-surpaaB  of  fln- 
ger-and-thumb,  and  blow  your  yard  dT  tripe  of 
nosey-me-knacker,  while  we  have  a  touch  of  the 
broads  with  some  other  heaps  of  coke  at  ny 
drum?' 
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"Again,  we  hare  tin  'Oostor  elang,'  or  the  i 
Iftngu&ge  used  b^  the  cogtennongera,  end  which 
cousUU  merelj  in  pronouocmg  e>ch  word  as  if 
it  were  Bpielt  backwards:  'I  say.  Curly,  will  you 
do  A  topof  reBb(potofbeer)  V  one  coetermonger 
may  say  to  the  other.  '  It  s  on  doog,  Wbelkcy, 
on  doog  (no  good,  no  good},'  the  second  may 
reply.  '  I've  had  a  r^'lar  trosona  (bad  sort)  to- 
day. IVe  b^n  doing  dab  (bad)  with  my  tol 
(lot,  or  slock) — ha'n't  made  a  yennep  (penny), 
s'elp  me,'  '  Why,  IVe  cleared  a  fiatch-onorc 
(ha!f-a-crown)  a'ready,'  Master  Whelkey  will 
answer  pertiapB.  'Bot  Icool  the  eeilop  (look  at 
the  police) ;  kool  him  (look  at  him)  Curly  1 
Nommus  t  (be  off).  I'm  going  to  do  the  tigbt- 
ner  (have  my  dinner).' 

"  lastly,  comes  the  veritable  slang,  or  Eng- 
lish argot,  i.a.,  the  secret  language  used  by  the 
London  UiieTes.  This  is  mwlo  up,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  medifeval  Latin  in  which  the 
church  service  was  formerly  chanted,  and  which 
indeed  gave  rise  to  the  term  '  cant'  (&om  the 
L*tin  cantare,)  it  having  been  the  custom  of 
the  ancient  beggars  to  'intone'  their  prayers 
when  asking  for  alms.  '  Can  you  roker  Roniay 
(can  you  speak  cant)!'  one  individual  'on  the 
cross'  will  say  to  another,  who  is  not  exactly 
'on  the  square;'  and  if  the  reply  be  in  the  afflr- 
mativo,  he  will  probably  add — '  What  is  your 
monekeer  (name)? — Where  do  you  stall  to  in 
the  huey  (where  do  you  lodge  in  the  townf 
'  Oh,  I  drop  the  main  toper  (get  out  of  the  high- 
road,'would  doubtlessbetbeanswer,  'andstink 
into  the  ken  (lodging-house)  in  the  back  drum 
(street).'  'Will  you  have  a  shanto'  gaiter  (pot 
of  beer)  after  all  this  dowrjt  of  parny  (lot  of 
rain)  f  I've  got  a  teviss  (shilling)  left  in  my  dye 
(pocket).'  " 

We  greatly  doubt  Mr.  Mayhew's  deri- 
vation of"  cant."  Johnson  derives  it  from 
the  word  "  quaint,"  which  is,  Wfi  think, 
IkrUier  Ironi  the  truth  than  Mayhew.  Ccr- 
t^n,  however,  it  is  that  the  words  now 
used  as  cant  terms,  are  very  old,  and  were 
well  known,  not  only  in  Dr,  Johnson's  and 
in  Swift's  and  Pope's  days,  but  in  those 
ofShakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  At  the 
end  of  Richard  Broonie's  "  Merry  Beg- 
gars," there  is  a  glossary  of  cant  tenns, 
all  of  which  are  nowused.  From  Jonson's 
"Bartholomew  Fair,"  and  from  one  or 
two  other  works  of  the  elder  dramatists, 
thw  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  gleaned, 
Dick  Broome,  it  will  oe  remembered,  was 
asvrvant  and  pupil  of  "Rare  Ben  Jonson," 
and  as  Ben  had  served  as  a  oommon  sol- 
dier anda  bricklayer's  laborer,  he  no  doubt 
used  his  terms  from  real  knowledge.  That 
portions  of  the  langu^e  may  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  is  very  probable,  thus  : 
"  pannum"  is  bread  (f«wii«),  and  "patrico" 
IB  their  priest  ipater,  a  &ther),  but  whence 
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oomes  "ken,"  a  hoose,  or  "ruffio,"  the 
devil  ?  Many  are  North-country  words 
which  are  derived  from  the  Danish ;  others 
are  merely  the  symbol  used  instead  of  the 
name,  thus,  "  stampers,"  are  shoes ;  "  dark- 
man,"  the  night;  "bleater,"  mutton  or 
sheep,  and  so  on. 

The  utihty  of  this  kind  of  knowledge 
to  the  clergyman,  to  the  city  missionary, 
and  to  the  police  magistrate,  and  the  power 
which  it  gives  them  over  the  populace  who 
use  these  dialects,  will  be  readily  perceived. 
A  magistrate  in  London  is  very  much  like 
his  brother  in  India  if  he  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  vernacular  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  presides ;  many  of  those, 
however,  who  sit  upon  the  bench  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  kind  of 
learning,  and  we  have  heard  one  of  the 
swell-mob  declare  of  one  ornament  to  the 
magistracy,  that  he  "  could  patter  flaali 
like  an  angel,"  t.  e.,  that  he  could  speak  to 
thieves  in  their  own  peculiar  tongue. 

But  "low  life"  in  London  does  not 
alone  affect  the  tongue  and  the  habits  of 
the  people ;  it  stretches  farther  than  that ; 
it  has  Its  effects,  not  only  upon  this  life, 
but  upon  that  which  is  to  come  ;  with  all 
the  exertions  which  tlie  various  religious 
bodies,  and  the  Church  of  England  have 
made — and  in  this  excellent  work  we  wish 
not  to  put  one  before  the  other- — not  only 
ia  Christianity  not  thoroughly  known,  but 
four  years  ago  only,  a  writer,  who  had 
spent  a  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  preach- 
ing  theGospel  to  the  poor,  declared  that, 
"  Heathenism  ia  the  poor  man's  reli^on 
in  the  metropolis."  "  It  is  well,"  he  writes, 
"for  some  to  declare  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  poor  man's  church,  and  for 
others  to  speak  of  Methodism  as  the  poor 
man's  religion,  but  neither  of  these  state- 
ments is  true ;"  and  he  goes  on  further  to 
show,  that  in  1841,  in  the  Island  of  Ja- 
midca,  out  of  a  population  of  380,000  soute, 
there  were  more  commumcants  than  in 
London,  out  of  a  population  of  2,103,279; 
and  further  that,  nothwithetanding  late 
efforts — the  enemy  having  been  still  busier 
than  we— infidelity  is  rather  on  the  in- 
crease than  the  decrease ;  to  which  sad 
state  of  things,  the  desecration  of  the 
Sftbbath  by  the  government  will  give  a 
stimidant  rather  Ulan  a  stoppage. 

To  one  portion  of  the  "low  life"  of 
'  London,  that  portion  which  **coins  its  soul 
j  for  drachmas,"  and  pays  down  it^  nightly 
I  portion  of  sni  for  its  morrow's  bread,  we 
oan  only  here  allude ;  but  tJiat  indeed  ij 
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a  Bubject  which  should  be  thoroughly 
looked  to,  which  no  squeamishness  should 
debar  good  men  from  examining,  and 
which  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase  ;  one 
authority  on  the  subject  has  placed  the 
number  of  the  class  we  allude  to,  either 
totally  professional,  or  occasional,  at  the 
immensely  high  figure  of  150,000  in  Lon- 
don alone  I  If  we  could  only  for  a  few 
moments  attentively  meditate  upon  this 
fact,  we  should  indeed  be  struck  with  the 
amount  of  misery  which  must  daily  and 
nightly  take  place  in  the  mighty  mother- 
city,  the  modern  Babylon  the  Great ! 

The  occupations  and  the  amusements  of 
the  people  have  an  immense  eifect  upon 
their  morals.  One  cause  of  the  sin  of  great 
cities,  is  the  immense  amount  of  labor 
wliich  is  performed  in  them.  Those  phi- 
losophers who  talk,  and  talk  truly,  about 
idleness  being  the  mother  of  all  the  vices, 
and  the  injvsta  7ioverca,  the  step-mother 
of  all  the  virtues,  are  quite  right  in  their 
theory,  but  they  have  strained  it  too  far, 
and  like  an  ambitious  vaulter,  their  plan 
"  o'erleaps  itself^  and  falls  o'  the  t'other 
side."  Not  having  decent  leisure,  having 
no  time  for  the  gentler  affections  and  for 
selt-cultivation,  the  worker  in  the  towns 
runs  into  dissipation,  and  takes  eagerly 
any  amusement  which  is  offered  to  him. 
This,  competition  amongst  the  caterers 
and  the  vicious  state  of  society  have  ren- 
dered exciting,  piquant,  and  exhilarating, 
as  one  of  those  observers  upon  whose 
books  we  build  this  article,  shall  show 
us:  — 

"  A  grand  concert,  gentlemen,  every  night — 
a<l  mission  twopence,  reserved  seats  sixpence. 
Fiing,  twang,  and  bang,  goes  the  grand  piano, 
that  brilliant  performer,  Mr.  Minim,  having 
dropped  his  heavy  fingers  upon  it,  and  the 
occupants  of  the  bar  rush  tlirough  the  door 
which  admits  them,  to  the  body  of  the  concert 
room.  A  few  critical  persons  and  many  ladies  (?) 
ascend  the  twisted  stairs,  and  irom  the  galle- 
ry, dignified  into  the  name  of  the  reserved  seats, 
look  on.  Mr.  Minim  still  continues  playing. 
How  the  body  of  the  hall  is  crowded !  Hus- 
bands with  their  wives  and  babies  too ;  sweet- 
hearts of  the  daughters  thus  brought  up,  who 
oiTer  to  the  lady  a  pint  pot,  with  the  feelings  if  not 
the  grace  of  an  exquisite  in  another  girade  of 
life  offering  a  bouquet.  "Waiters  dodge  about 
the  forms,  and  tell  the  gentlemen  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone  to  *  give  their  orders.'  The  gentlemen 
do,  and  steaming  glasses  of  the  worst  spirits  are 
brought  in,  and  placed  carefully  upon  the  ledge 
which  runs  at  the  back  of  each  seat 

*'Tliecounoiscur8  of  the  audience  are  getting 
tired  of  Mr.  Minim's  thumps  upon  the  worn-out 


piano,  and  bawl  for  the  singers.  The  chairmin, 
who  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  raised  stage  with  a 
transparency,  and  some  slight  attempt  at  scenery 
behind  it,  raps  heavily  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
comic  singer  enters.  He  is  a  heavy,  gross  man, 
of  some  celebribr  no  doubt  before  he  came  here, 
for  he  takes  all  sorts  of  fiimiliar  liberties  with 
his  audience.  His  face  is  absolutely  purple  upon 
all  prominent  parts,  and  his  nose  and  thick  lips, 
inflamed  with  disease,  wear  the  livery  of  that 
spirit  he  has  so  constantly  worshipped.  In  the 
same  cause,  no  doubt,  his  voice  has  become  like 
the  grand  piano— all  the  higher  notes  are  worn 
out,  and  but  one  continuous  bawl  of  thunder 
remains.  Strike  up,  Mr.  Vox,  and  bawl  yohr 
worst;  you  have  your  audience  cultivated  to 
your  taste.  Mr.  Vox  does  strike  up.  He  is 
fashionably  dressed  in  glossy  black;  but  by 
buttoning  up  his  coat,  raising  his  shoulders,  and 
hiding  every  vestige  of  linen,  powerfully  aided 
by  his  countenance  and  a  very  old  shabby  hat, 
he  transforms  himself  into  a  vagabond  upon  the 
shortest  notice,  and  bawls  out  the  newest  balder- 
dash to  the  oldest  tune.  At  every  hit  in  the 
song,  political  or  otherwise,  the  tavern  lovers 
turn  to  explain  to  their  tavern  sweethearts,  and 
the  mothers  jump  and  dandle  their  babies  to  the 
tune.    Mr.  Vox  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an 

*  angcore' — so  says  the  chairman — Mr.  Vox  wiD 
sing  again.  Retiring  for  a  moment  behind  the 
transparency,  Mr.  Vox  comes  back  with  snowy 
shirt-front  and  red  face,  and  sings  that  which 
he  had  better  have  left  unutter^.  Thegiris 
titter,  and  the  men  grin,  and  the  babies  are  still 
dandled  to  the  tune,  and  the  reeking  air,  divided 
by  Mr.  Vox^s  breath,  goes  up  against  the  sky- 
lights of  the  room,  seeking  to  pollute  heaven  bjr 
its  corruptness. 

**  After  another  encore,  Mr.  Vox  gives  way  to 
a  young  lady,  who  appears  to  think  scarlet 
satinet  and  mosaic  jewellery  the  height  of  &sh- 
ion.  She  sweeps  in  with  a  piece  of  music  in  her 
hands,  although,  as  she  evidently  does  not  know 
a  bar  of  it,  and  has  sung  the  song  some  Mj 
times  before,  one  cannot  tell  why  she  holds  it 

*  Miss  Quaver  will  oblige,^  says  the  chaiimaiL 
Miss  Quaver  does  oblige.  'Her  mother  wmiH 
let  her  marry.  ^  You  see  how  it  is,  such  a  fine 
lady  as  she  is !  how  pert  the  girls  think  her,  and 
what  a  duchess  the  young  gentlemen  inu^rine  her. 
Poor  thing !  the  scarlet  satinet  hi^doiie  her 
service  in  every  concert  room  in  London. 

*' Night  grows  on  apace.  The  gentlemen, 
obedient  to  the  pot-boy's  call,  g^ve  him  nuNre 

*  orders.'  The  babies  fall  asleep,  or  squall  in 
concert  with  the  singers.  The  young  laoiea  lose 
wliat  little  modesty  they  had.  Mr.  Vox  nU 
more  bold  and  more  blatant,  and  the  roonS  of 
entertainment — which  includes  Mr.  Vox  rtnnorMl 
as  a  wagoner,  Miss  Quaver  with  a  straw  hat 
on  as  a  young  lady  from  the  oountjy,  anottcr 
young  lady  with  a  Scotch  name  in  a  HigM««»H 
fling,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  oompany  in 
an  oiiening  chorus  of  some  favorite  opera — 
finishes  at  last  *  Twelve  o^clock,  gCDUemen. 
It  is  Saturday  night*  Pour  out  into  the  streets 
and  shut  the  doors  upon  them,  as  diaorgaiuisd 
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Pad  spent,  if  not  podtivelT  dmnk,  the  motlej  | 
company  salute  the  Sabbaui  morn. 

"If  OQO  could  follow  that  crowd  home,  one 
might  moralize  t  Deep  reflection,  Ecrious  and 
calm  thoughts,  Btatcaman  and  philanthropist, 
might  be  spent  upon  them.  What  time  shall 
the  parents  have  for  thought  or  prayer,  for 
cleanlinBRS  or  Kodliness  when  they  huddle  to 
bed  at  such  an  hour,  down  some  narrow  court  T 
Place  down  the  tired  and  the  fevered  child ; 
there  let  it  dream  its  infant  litb  away  witli  the 
hooTGo  Toice  of  Mr.  Voi,  the  'celebrated  comic 
singer,'  ringing  in  its  cara.  Wearied  with  mis- 
spent hours,  and  annoyed  by  wasted  monev,  let 
the  brutal  quarrel  now  ensue  between  the  shrew 
wife  who  bt^herweekly  pittance  to  keep  house, 
and  the  brutal  and  inebriated  husband.  Spirits 
of  evil,  shut  in  my  noisome  cellars,  or  impri- 
soned in  the  squat  casks  above  my  bar  1  what 
once  was  part  of  you  scours  now  the  veins  of 
hundreds  of  beings,  anil,  whilst  they  lie  in  un- 
easy sleep,  prepares  the  morbid  apathy  and  the 
quick-coming  disease  of  the  morrow." 


Now,  ia  onr  opinion,  there  can  be  no 
question  Lat  that  each  entertain nients  as 
thu^o  tend  materially  to  demoralize  the 
population ;  and  yet  the  statesman  and 
the  Christian  have  been  forced  to  discover 
that  a  people  cannot  subsist  without  amuse- 
ment. And  ignorant  people  tickled,  pleas- 
ed, and  coquetted  with,  may  for  a  long 
time  submit  to  the  most  rapacious  and 
wicked  of  govemraents.  The  Romans  of 
the  later  empire  have  taught  us  this.  So 
long  as  they  could  obtain  panem  el  cir- 
cemes,  Didius  JuHanus  might  purchase  the 
empire  at  an  auction,  or  Elagabalus  might 
disgust  the  world  with  his  profligacy.  But 
at  the  same  time,  it  were  unwise,  because 
a  vicious  system  of  iudnlgcnce  has  paved 
the  way  for  tyranny,  to  entirely  destroy 
aa  innocent  amusement.  There  is  "a  time 
to  laugh,"  says  Solomon,  and  the  heathen 
poet  echoes  the  sentiment.  An  occasional 
relaxation  is  wise  and  natural,  and,  there- 
fore, virtuous  and  conformable  with  Christ- 
ianity. When  this  is  denied,  the  people 
rush  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  the  puri- 
tanic severity  of  the  Commonwealth,  noble 
as  it  was,  unfortunately  induced  with  an 
uneducated  people,  the  licentious  pravity 
of  the  Restoration.  In  observing,  there- 
fore, on  the  "low  life"  of  London  a  chapter 
might  easily,  indeed  should  be,  set  aside 
fur  their  amusements  and  indulgences; 
and  glancing  for  the  last  time  at  these,  we 
assure  the  reader,  that  far  from  doin^ 
away  with  them,  we  would  merely  substi- 
tute the  healthy  and  the  elevating,  for  the 
low,  the  corrupt,  the  iiitoxioatUig  and  the 


workers,  and  if  well  managed  and  written, 
those  ballads  may  address  themselves  to 
the  noble,  the  domestic,  the  tender,  nay 
the  holy  feelings  of  man's  nature,  jnst  as 
well  as  to  the  sensual  and  low  passion!', 
which  exist  with  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor. 

In  the  same  street  in  which  the  blazing 
temple  of  insobriety  in  which  our  author 
hath  pictured  Mr.  Vox  as  sin^ng,  stands, 
there  are  also  to  be  found  Hundreds  of 
poor,  wretched  people,  whose  subsistence 
IS  so  scanty,  that  it  does  not  permit  them 
to  dream  of  so  grand  an  entertainment  aw 
that  of  Mr.  Vox  and  his  company,  any 
more  than  it  would  of  sitting  with  her 
Majesty  at  the  Haymarket  opera-house, 
and  of  listening  to  the  trills  of  Alboni. 
For  them,  the  itinerant  b&llad-monger 
strikes  up  his  quavering  or  roaring  notes. 
With  them,  the  little  stunted  child  crying 
in  weak  voice  some  negro  ballad,  ia  !i 
master  in  song.  Doubtlessly  they  find 
beauty  in  such  songsters,  for  they  will 

.  reward  him  with  &rthings  and  halfpence ; 
that  is,  those  who  are  comparatively  rich 

.  amongst  them ;  and  for  the  others,  one 
may  see  them  listening  with  pleasure  and 
avidity  to  this  eleemosynary  concert,  down 
the  dark  alley  and  the  crowded  court. 
That  some  of  these  songs  are  impro)ier 
and  nonsensical,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
that  the  largo  majority  have  a  great  deal 
of  rude  pathos,  and  even  poetry  and  power 
in  them,  spetjis  volumes  for  the  kindly 
hearts  and  feelings  of  that  noble  race,  the 
British  poor.  Let  the  recollection  of  the 
melody  be  ever  so  faint,  the  words  of  the 
song  ever  so  poor,  yon  shall  see  the  crowd 
listen  —  attentisqite  auribus  adstant,  —  to 
the  sorrows  of  "  Lucy  Neal,"  or  the  trou- 
bles of  "  Ben  Bolt," 

"Oh,  don't  you  remember  the  wood,  Ben  Bolt, 
Near  the  green  sunny  slope  of  the  hill. 
Where  we  oil  have  sung 'neath  its  wtde-spread- 
ing  shade, 
And  kept  time  to  the  dick  of  the  mill  ? 
The  mill  has  gone  to  decay,  Beu  Bolt, 
And  a  quiet  now  reigns  all  around. 
See,  the  old  rustic  porch  with  its  roses  so  sweet, 
Lies  scattered  and  fall'n  to  the  ground," 

We  present  this  verse  to  our  country 
readers,  who  have  often  in  quiet  parlors 
hstencd  to  the  same  song,  as  a  protest 
against  the  supposition,  that  the  "low 
people"  like  everything  that  is  low.    The 
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Bong  is  of  itself  not  very  fine,  but  it  has 
about  it  an  appeal  to  the  heart  which  with 
those  who  listen  to  it,  equals  the  tender- 
ness of  Chapelle,  or  the  pastorals  of 
Guarini.  These  songs,  too,  arise  from  the 
people,  with  whom  they  are  so  popular. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  one  was 
bawled  about  the  holes  and  comers  of 
London,  and  eagerly  bought  by  the  deni- 
zens thereof,  which  we  believe  has  not 
achieved  the  popularity  of  the  middle-class 
drawing-room,  but  which  spoke  to  many 
a  widowed  heart,  and  to  many  thousands 
of  those  whose  true  aspirations  make  the 
glory  of  the  country.  Its  verses  ran  as 
follows : 

"  Mother,  is  the  battle  over? 

Thousands  have  been  slain,  they  say, — 
Is  my  father  coming  ? — ^tell  me, 

Have  the  English  gained  the  day  ? 
Is  he  well,  or  is  he  wounded — 

Mother,  do  you  think  he's  slain  ? 
If  you  know  I  pray  you  tell  me 

Will  my  father  come  again  ?" 

Of  course  the  purport  of  the  song  re- 
quires that  the  father  is  slain ;  and  the 
poet  winds  up  in  sad  doggrel,  but  with  a 
touch  of  true  pathos : 

"  He  died  for  old  England's  glory ; 
Our  day  may  not  be  far  between, 
But  I  hope  at  the  last  moment 
That  we  all  shall  meet  again." 

We  repeat  that  these  songs  are  infinitely 
purer  and  better  than  the  songs  of  the 
drawing-room,  sixty,  fifty,  ay,  or  forty 
years  ago.  In  Doctor  Johnson's  time — 
the  grave  old  fellow  himself  wrote  love 
songs — ^ladies  perpetrated  compositions  of 
a  very  curious  tendency,  and  not  only 
curious,  but  prurient.  These  have  crept 
into  our  most  modest  collections,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  even  found  in  Dr. 
Knox's  "  Elegant  Extracts,"  and  in  Dods- 
ley's  "Collection  of  Poems ;"  in  the  books 
of  fiigitive  poetry  of  the  period  they 
abound.  The  contrast  is,  therefore,  much 
to  be  noted,  is  very  pleasing,  and  gives  us 
great  hope  for  the  people  of  England,  for 
when  purity  and  true  feeling  exists  in 
"  low  life,"  there  happiness  will  exist  also. 
A  great  patriot  declared,  that  he  did  not 
care  who  made  the  laws  of  a  country  so 
that  he  made  the  songs,  and  very  often 
the  happiness  of  a  people  is  more  endan- 
gered by  a  bad  song  than  by  a  bad  law. 

The  literature  of  the  lowest  classes  is 


worthy  of  our  attenti<Mi.    Taken  on  the 
whole,  in  this  year  of  1866,  the  observa- 
tion wiU  not  prove  discouraging,  nor  shall 
we  find  the  tone  of  morals,  or  the  class  of 
ideas  instilled  by  cheap  literature,  so  de- 
grading as  many  would  have  us  suppose. 
A  long  and  a  wide  acquaintance  witn  the 
subject,  undertaken  for  a  specific  purpose, 
gives  us  the  right  to  declare  this  ex  cathe- 
dra.   Impure  literature  circulates  in  its 
worst  form  amongst  the  rou68  and  de- 
bauches of  high  life.    With  the  poor,  litera- 
ture and  a  taste  for  reading  exist  together 
with  the  very  natural  fiict,  that  they  purify 
and  improve  themselves.    The  act  ol  writ- 
ing novels  and  constructing  tales,  though 
rudely  practised,  is  yet  much  better  done 
now  lor  the  poor  than  it  used  to  be.    To 
be  sure  we  have  stupid  young  ladies  who 
will  write  to  more  stupid  editors  and  ask 
their  advice,   as  to   whether  they  shall 
marry  the  "fair  gentleman"  who   is  so 
"  insinuating,"  or  the  "  dark  young  man" 
whose  eyes  are  so  "  romantic ;"  but  very 
'luckily  these  things  are  now  confined  to 
the  kitchen  and  the  milliner's  workroom, 
and  they  in  a  few  short  months  disgust 
their  most  ardent  admirers.     But  there  is 
much  comfort  in  knowing  that  ladies  of 
title  a  few  years  ago,  passed  through  the 
same   ordeal,  and  that  the  JLadiee'*  Mis- 
ceUany^  and  that  little   monthly,  which 
Oliver  Goldsmith  edited  for  the  bookseller, 
Griffith,  contained  precisely  the  same,  and 
even  much  worse  and  more  mischievous 
questions.     In  the  library  of  the  Britidi 
Museum,  are  hundreds  of  such  dead  inani- 
ties, afibrding  fine  texts  for  one  who  should 
preach  upon  human  folly  and  weakness, 
but  also  conveying  consolation  and  hope, 
when  we  find  that  the  mental  epidemie 
rages  now  amongst  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  classes,  instead  of  the  highest  and 
most   educated.    The  truth  is,  that  the 
taste   of  our  titled    great-grandmotheFB 
was  considerably  worse  than  that  of  our 
untaught  cooks  and  housemaids  is  at  pres- 
ent.    When  we  remember  that  the  Bon 
Ton  Magazhie  was  very  popular,  and 
that    the    scandalous    Ute-d-tetee    in   die 
Town    and    Country    Magazine    were 
greedily  perused,  we  shall  not  doubt  tlie 
assertion. 

As  regards  the  non-assertion  of  Christ* 
ianity,  and  often,  indeed,  the  strange 
way  in  which  religion  itself  is  ignored  m 
the  popular  journals — one  of  these  boasts 
of  a  sale  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies, 
and  of  six  times  that  number  of  readert— 
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we  have  only  to  say  that  the  &ct  exists 
and  is  to  be  deeply  deplored.  With  re- 
gard to  one  of  these  journals  the  case  is 
perhaps  worse.  It  is  edited  by  a  clever 
man — one,  indeed,  of  wide  intelligence 
and  information — ^but  who  is,  unfortu- 
nately, so  latitudinarian  that  he  doubts 
everything,  and  what  is  more,  he  suggests 
his  doubts  to  other  and  weaker  minds. 
The  harm  done  by  such  a  man  is  incalcu- 
lable. But  lower  than  these,  by  many, 
many  &thoms'  measure,  are  certain  pur- 
veyors of  literature  for  the  poor,  in  the 
shape  of  last-dying  speeches  and  songs. 
Copies  of  the  songs,  verses  of  which  we 
printed  above,  proceeded  from  the  same 
celebrated  press  in  Seven  Dials :  for  it  is 
in  that  populous  neighborhood,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Monmouth  Street,  and  in 
the  region  of  the  Jews  and  old  clothesmen, 
that  the  muse  populaire  dwells  and  flou- 
rishes. Curiously,  the  place  has  suffered 
no  change  during  a  whole  century. 
Fielding,  in  his  exquisite  burlesque  of 
"  Tom  Thumb,"  places  in  the  mouth  of 
Lord  Doodle  the  excellent  apothegm : 


■"What is  honor? 


A  Monmouth-street  laced  coat  gracing  to-dav 
My  back,  to-morrow  glittering  on  another's. 

And  cast-off  garments  and  vamped  boots 
form  the  stajSe  commoditios  of  the  place 
now.  Here  it  is  then  that  Catuach  and 
Pitts,  the  rival  publishers — the  Tonson 
and  Curll,  the  Murray  and  Bentley,  of  the 
greater  literary  world — employ  their  poets 
and  retail  their  wares.  If  they  chance  to 
hit  upon  a  popular  ballad  they  realize 
large  sums  by  it;  but  it  is  not  every  song, 
any  more  than  every  book,  that  achieves 
a  notoriety.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
number  of  "  dead"  ballads  deducts  much 
from  the  profit  of  those  which  may  be 
said  to  live,  and  this  necessarily  subtracts, 
on  the  score  of  dead  stock,  from  the  price 
paid  to  the  poet,  so  that  Pope's  ill-natured 
saying  of  PhiUipps  that  he  "turned  a 
Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown," — that  is, 
that  he  put  it  in  verse — is  ifiore  than  re- 
alized by  the  ballad-maker  of  Seven  Dials. 
These  blind  Homers  get  but  eighteen- 
pence  each  for  their  Iliad,  which,  after  all, 
IS  perhaps  as  much  as  they  are  worth. 

As  every  day  does  not  afford  a  subject 
for  a  song,  the  poet  for  the  people  is  often 
driven  to  exercise  his  imagination,  and  he 
then  produces  a  "  cock ;"  that  is,  in  the 
slang  of  the  district,  a  fabrication  of  some 


outrageous  kind,  which  is  bawled  about 
the  streets  by  the  stentorian  gentlemen  of 
that  profession,  and  which,  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  calls  the  heads  of  the  neighbor- 
hood out  of  their  houses.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  story  of  an  uncommitted  murder. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  scandalous  account  of 

the  elopement  of  Mrs.  S with  Mr. 

T ,  both  of  the  street  or  parish  in 

which  it  is  hawked.  These  often  sell 
largely,  especially  in  the  country,  but  the 
Londoners  are  becoming  awake  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Seven  Dials  authors. 
In  "  low  life"  especially,  is  exhibited  that 
morbid  craving  after  excitement  which 
always  accompanies  ignorance ;  accounts 
of  "  murders"  and  "  last-dying  speeches," 
printed  on  these  broad  sheets,  are  sold, 
not  by  thousands,  but  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  copies. 

Our  readers  will  not,  perhaps,  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  criminal  population 
of  London,  although  existing  within  the 
limits  inhabited  by  the  poor  and  needy, 
are  yet  not  of  them,  but  a  totally  distinct 
class.  The  fact  is,  that  the  very  poor  of 
this  great  city,  are  "  destroyed  for  lack  of 
knowledge,"  (Hosea  4  :  6) — of  any  kind  of 
education,  whereas  the  thieves  of  London 
are  an  educated  class,  indeed  learned — 
learned  in  deceit,  in  a  knowledge  of  man, 
and  in  their  business  and  art.  Mr.  May- 
hew,  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  this  particular  branch  of  study, 
has  arranged  for  us  the  different  kinds  of 
people  who  form  in  London,  as  in  all  great 
cities,  a  distinct  class  of  beings,  but  who 
have  an  essential  connection  with  "low 
life: 


»> 


"There  is  a  distinct  class  of  persons  who  have 
an  innate  aversion  to  any  settled  industry,  and 
since  work  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  human 
organization,  the  question  becomes,  *How  do 
such  people  live  V  There  is  but  one  answer — 
If  they  will  not  labor  to  procure  their  own  food, 
of  course  they  must  live  on  the  food  procured  by 
the  labor  of  others. 

"  The  means  by  which  the  criminal  classes 
obtain  their  living  constitute  the  essential  points 
of  difference  among  them,  and  form,  indeed,  the 
methods  of  distinction  among  themselves.  The 
^Rampsmen,*  the  ^Driunmers,'  the  *  Mobsmen,' 
the  *  Sneaksmen,'  and  the  *  Shofiilmen,'  which 
are  the  terms  by  which  the  thieves  themselves 
designate  the  several  branches  of  the  *  profession,* 
are  but  so  many  expressions  indicating  the 
several  modes  of  obtainmg  the  property  of  which 
they  become  possessed. 

"The  * Rampsman,' or  'Cracksman,*  plunders 
by  force — as  the  burglar,  footpad,  etc. 
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'*  The  *  Dmrnmer,'  plunders  by  stupefiu^tion — 
as  the  '  hocnsser.* 

**  The  '•  Mobsman/  plunders  by  manual  dex- 
terity— as  the  pickpocket 

**  The  '  Sneaksman,'  plunders  by  stealth — ^as 
the  petty-larceny  boy.    And 

"The  *Shofulman'  plunders  by  counterfeits 
— as  the  coiner. 

"  Now,  each  and  all  of  these  are  a  distinct 
species  of  the  criminal  genus,  having  little  con- 
nection with  the  others.  The  *  cracksman/  or 
housebreaker,  would  no  more  think  of  associat- 
ing with  the  'sneaksman/  than  a  barrister 
would  dream  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  an 
attorney.  The  perils  braved  by  the  hoasebroak- 
er  or  the  footpad,  makes  the  cowardice  of  the 
sneaksman  contemptible  to  him ;  and  the  one  is 
distinguishefl  by  a  kind  of  bull-dog  insensibility 
to  danger,  while  the  other  is  marked  by  a  low, 
cat-like  cunning. 

"  The  *■  Mobsman,*  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  more 
of  a  handicraflsman  than  either,  and  is  com- 
paratively  refined,  by  the  society  he  is  obliged 
to  keep.  lie  usually  dresses  in  the  same  elabo- 
rate style  of  fashion  as  a  Jew  on  a  Saturday  (in 
which  case  he  is  more  particularly  described  by 
the  prefix  *  swell*,)  and  '  mixes*  generally  in  the 

*  best  of  company,*  frequenting  for  the  purpose 
of  business,  all  the  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, and  often  being  a  regular  attendant  at 
church,  and  the  more  elegant  chapels — especial- 
ly during  charity  sermons.  The  mobsman  takes 
his  name  from  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs,  it  being  necessary  for  the 
successful  picking  of  pockets  that  the  work 
be  done  in  small  gangs  or  mobs,  so  as  to  ^  cover* 
the  operator. 

"Among  the  *Sneaksmen,*  again,  the  pur- 
loincrs  of  animals  (such  as  the  horse-stealers, 
the  shcep-stealers,  &c)  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dog-stealers,  belong  to  a  particular  tribe ; 
these  are  agricultural  thieves,  whereas  the 
mobsmen  are  generally  of  a  more  civic  cliarac- 
ter. 

"  The  *  Shofulmen,'  or  coiners,  moreover,  con- 
stitute another  species;  and  upon  them,  like 
the  others,  is  impressed  the  stamp  of  the  pecu- 
liar line  of  roguery  they  may  chance  to  follow 
as  a  means  of  subsistence.  ' 

**  Such  are  the  most  salient  features  of  that 
portion  of  the  habitually  dishonest  classes  who 
live  by  taMug  what  they  want  from  others. 
The  other  moiety  of  the  same  class,  who  live  by 
getting  what  they  want  giten  to  them,  is  equal- 
ly peculiar.  These  consist  of  the  *  Flat-catchers,* 
the   *  Hunters,'  and   *  Charley    Pitchers,*    the 

*  Bouncers,*  and  *Besters,'  the  *  Cadgers,' and 
the  *  Vagrants.' 

**  The  *  Flat-catchers'  obtain  their  means  by 
false  pretences — as  swindlers,  duffers,  ring-drop- 
pers and  cheats  of  all  kinds. 

"  The  *  Hunters,*  and  *  Charley  Pitchei-s,'  live 
by  low  gaming — ^as  thimblerig-men. 

**  The  *  Bouncers*  and  *  Besters,'  by  betting, 
intimidating,  or  talking  people  oi^  of  their  pro- 
perty. 


"  The  ^  Cadgers,'  by  begging  and  exdtiiig&lae 
Sjrmpathy. 

*'  The  ^  Vagrants,'  by  decUiing  on  the  casual 
ward  of  the  parish  workhouse. 

**Each  of  these,  again,  are  unmistakably  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  The  *  Flat-catchers* 
are  generally  remarkable  for  great  shrewdness, 
especially  in  the  knowledge  of  hnman  character, 
and  ingenuity  in  designing  and  canring  out 
their  several  schemes.  The  *  Charley  Pitchers' 
appertain  more  to  the  conjuring  or  sleight-of- 
hand  and  black-leg  class.  **  The  *  Cadgers,'  on 
the  other  hand,  are  to  the  class  of  cheats  what 
the  *  Sneaksman'  is  to  the  thieves — ^the  lowest 
of  all — ^being  the  least  distinguished  for  those 
characteristics  which  mark  the  other  members 
of  the  same  body.  As  the  *  Sneaksman'  is  tiie 
least  daring  and  expert  of  all  the  *'  prigs,'  so  is 
the  *  Cadger'  the  least  intellectual  and  cunning 
of  all  the  cheats.  A  *  Shallow  cove' — that  is  to 
say,  one  who  exhibits  himself  half-naked  in  the 
streets,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  his  living — is 
looked  upon  as  the  most  despicable  of  all  crea- 
tures, since  the  act  requires  neither  courage,  in- 
tellect, nor  dexterit}*^  for  the  execution  of  it 
Lastly,  the  *  Vagrants*  are  the  wanderers — ^the 
English  Bedouins — those  who,  in  thdr  own 
words,  '  love  to  shake  a  free  leg' — ^tho  thought- 
less and  the  careless  vagabonds  of  our 
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These  descriptions,  in  the  main  tme,  are 
dLstinguished  by  that  spirit  of  exaggera- 
tion which  attaches  to  Mr.  Mayhew's  writ- 
ings. The  classes  arc  not  so  distinct  as 
lie  would  make  out,  and  "  cracksmen*^  and 
"sneaksmen"  are  to  be  fomid  together, 
just  as  barristers  and  attorneys  congregate 
at  the  siime  table.  The  bar  has  its  eti- 
quette, but  it  IS  often  broken  through, 
and  "low  life"  like  liant  ton^  not  only 
sometimes,  but  often  lays  aside  its  roles, 
and  submits  to  necessity. 

The  earnings  of  these  men  whoim  Mr. 
Maybe w  has  classed  for  us,  are  fireqnently 
very  high,  but  the  devil  is  a  bad  pay- 
master, and  the  gains  of  vice  are  preca- 
rious. "I'd  rather,"  said  a  reformed 
thief  to  the  narrator, "  live  upon  a  pen- 
north  o'  bread  a  day,  got  honestly,  Uuu 
have  lots  of  <;rub  the  other  way — that  I 
would ;  not  but  what  there's  a  deal  to  he 
made,  partiojilarly  by  handkerchiefi,  but 
you're  always  in  fear,  your  conadenee 
won't  let  yer  rest,  every  sound  you  beaifl^ 
it  may  be  on  the  passage  or  on  the  stain 
when  you're  a-bed,  any  how,  you  starts 
up  and  thinks  it's  some  peeler  come  to  take 
yer !"  The  same  man  knew  two  houM- 
breakers,  who  "would  think  it  a  bid 
night's  work  when  they  went  out,  if  their 
share  was  not  a  hundred  pounds,  bol 
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they  was  always  poor,  poor  as  he  was, 
with  not  a  sixpence  to  bless  themselv^.  s 
with." 

The  money  earned  by  thieves  is  always, 
or  almost  always,  spent  in  low  debauch- 
ery, and  dissipated  as  soon  as  acquired. 
Around  them  there  are  ever  cunning  and 
brutal  flatterers  and  hangers-on ;  the  bur- 
glar is  more  secret  now,  but  still  he  has  his 
courtiers  and  admirers,  just  as  he  did 
when  Jack  Sheppard  made  himself  fa- 
mous, and  Jonathan  Wild  was  employed 
by  a  weak  and  infamous  government  as 
a  thief-catcher.  Thieves  themselves  are 
shunned  as  much  by  the  honest  poor,  as 
by  the  honest  rich,  but  there  is  a  bond  be- 
tween them  which  keeps  them  very  much 
together,  and  that  bond  is  the  persecution 
experienced  from  the  police.  From  these 
men  in  office,  whether  at  a  fire,  a  review, 
a  crowd,  or  in  their  own  dark  alley,  the 
poor  of  London  get  but  rough  treatment, 
brought  up  in  a  hard  school,  frequently 
untaught  themselves,  and  imported  from 
the  country  into  London,  the  policemen 
regard  everybody  who  is  not  a  "  house- 
holder" as  one  of  the  "  dangerous  classes" 
whom  he  must  *'  put  down."  The  phrase 
used,  is  and  has  been  a  &vorite  with  the 
officer  and  police  magistrate ;  and  some 
years  ago  a  London  alderman,  dressed  in 
a  little  brief  authority,  talked  grandly 
about  the  wickedness  of  self-murder,  and 
assured  a  miserable  and  ruined  girl,  who 
had  attempted  to  drown  herself,  that  he 
had  determined,  "with  the  aid  of  the  po- 
lice, to  put  down  suicide."  Such  a  speech, 
smacking  more  of  magisterial  zeal  than  of 
Christian  sympathy,  is  yet  remembered 
and  repeated  by  the  poor  and  miserable. 

Suicide  is,  however,  much  less  frequent 
among  the  "  low  "  people  than  the  high. 
They  are  often  so  poor  that  they  have  not 
spirit  enough  to  kill  themselves,  and  they 
endure  unheard-of  hardships.  If  any  one 
is  curious  about  this  fact  let  him  station 
himself  upon  a  bitter  night,  of  which  our 
climate  affords  many  even  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  at  one  of  those  refuges  for 
the  homeless  and  the  outcast,  which  pri- 
vate charity  has  established  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  town.  He  will  there  meet 
such  haggard,  downcast,  miserable  wretch- 
es, such  faded,  troubled,  and  worn-out 
specimens  of  humanity,  that  he  will  won- 
der at  that  persistence  in  life  which,  for  so 
long  a  time,  keeps  body  and  soul  together. 
If  Dives  ever  in  a  repentant  mood,  touched 
by  a  wandering  gleam  of  Christian  charity, 


or  by  a  sermon  from  some  constientious 
minister  of  Christ,  should  go  forth  to 
meet  his  Lazarus,  he  would  not  in  London 
have  very  far  to  wander.  Mr.  Vander- 
kiste,  in  his  deeply  interesting  work,  tells 
us  the  trials  which  poor  people  endure  be- 
fore they  attempt  suicide.  He  is  merely 
relating  the  evcry-day  experience  of  a 
London  City  Missionary. 

"  These  people  "  (he  is  speaking  of  an 
industrious  family,  the  support  oi  which 
was  discharged  upon  a  reduction  of  hands) 
"  were  actually  starving ;  they  had  been 
without  food  for  two  days.  I  immediately 
gave  them  some  money  for  food,  which 
was  instantly  procured,  and  on  eating  it 
the  wind  in  both  the  parents  occasioned 
so  much  hysterics  that  I  was  really 
alarmed.  Another  poor  man,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  described  to  me  the  effects  of  his 
fasting  for  three  days.  'The  first  day,' 
said  he,  '  'taint  so  worry  bad  if  you  has  a 
bit  of  'baccer ;  the  second,  it's  horrid,  it  is 
sich  gnawing ;  the  third  day  'taint  so  bad 
again,  you  feel  sinkish  like  and  werry 
faintish."  Another  man  he  visited  was 
"gnawing  something  black," which  proved 
to  be  a  bone  picked  from  a  dunghill,  and 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  He  adds, 
"  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  accounts  of 
cases  of  extreme  distress  and  actual  star- 
vation." 

The  misery  thus  experienced  tells  upon 
the  poor  creatures  at  last ;  and  at  the  door 
of  every  police  court  hangs  a  black  board, 
upon  which  printed  formula,  headed 
"  POUND  DEAD,"  are  pasted,  which  are 
filled  up  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  police 
inspector.  Many  of  these  (about  twelve 
cases  are  constantly  "  before  the  public  ") 
are  no  doubt  instances  of  accidental  death, 
&c.,  such  as  drowning,  but  many,  too 
many,  alas !  are  evidently  those  of  star- 
vation and  exhaustion :  the  back  room, 
garret,  or  ditch,  where  they  are  found,  the 
scant  clothing,  the  sunken  cheeks  and  eyes, 
all  betoken  it ;  the  parish  doctor,  who  is 
called  in  to  view  the  corpse,  never  doubts 
it. 

The  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  low  in 
London,  are  perhaps  more  wretched, 
niuserablo,  and  contagious,  than  those  of 
any  people  in  the  world.  Modem  improve- 
ment has  done  something  to  remedy  this, 
but  there  is  yet  much  to  do.  Every  sum- 
mer, cholera  and  typhus  make  lanes  among 
the  "  low  life ;  "  and  although  Field  Lane 
and  many  of  its  adjacent  courts  have  been 
pulled  down,  yet  the  police  are  continually 
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obliged  to  issue  noticos  against  the  over- 1 
crowding  of  the  lodging-houses,  and  in 
many  and  many  a  court  and  alley,  two  or 
three  families  inhabit  the  same  room.  Men 
and  their  wives,  and  other  grown-up  wo- 
men, occupy  the  same  beds,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  mature  ages  share  the  same  sleeping 
apartment,  and  yet  the  rent  paid  for  these 
rooms  is  enormous,  eighteen  pence,  two 
sliilUngs,  and  half-a-crown  per  week  being 
frequently  given  for  a  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  share  of  a  miserable  room.  Many  of 
these  on  the  ground  floor  have  cesspools 
beneath  them !  "  It  is  a  dreadful  task," 
writes  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Godwin, 
"  a  task  to  make  the  heart  ache,  and  the 
head  fail — to  revolve  in  powerless  silence 
the  manifold  misery  of  the  London  poor. 
Imac:ination  dares  not  dwell  upon  the 
probable  ravages  of  death,  among  wretches 
huddled  upon  a  few  rotten  planks  over 
reeking  cesspools,  inhaling  the  breath  that 
streams  from  the  huge  nostrils  of  drafty 
sewers,  or  chained  to  the  gates  of  men  who 
poison  their  fellow-creatures  in  scoffing 
security."  "  Who  must  account,"  again 
asks  the  same  writer,  "for  the  lives  of 
those  innocent  multitudes  that  you  fling 
from  the  very  cradle  to  the  grave  ?  "  Ay ! 
who  indeed  ?  We  can  pursue  this  portion 
of  our  theme  no  longer ;  the  monster  evil 
must  be  cured  by  a  monster  reform,  but 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  it,  and  the 
populace,  diverted  by  war  and  political 
events,  seem,  at  the  time  we  write,  more 
anxious  about  the  trial  of  one  poisoner, 
than  about  the  cause  which  poisons  thou- 
sands upon  thousands.  But  we  must  re- 
mark this,  that  in  London  alone,  killed 
by  overwork,  bad  pay,  adulterated  food, 
impure  lodgings,  starvations,  and  other 
causes  which  act  upon  "  low  lite,"  20,000 
human  beings  every  year  are  prematurely 
carried  to  miserable  graves  provided  by 
the  parish  or  their  scarcely  less  w^r etched 
friends. 

If  our  limits  are  exhausted  our  subject 
is  not ;  the  food,  the  Sunday  and  Saturday 
night  market,  the  pittance  paid  for  a 
week  of  close  hard  work,  the  method  of 
spending  Sabbath — generally  in  low  de- 
bauchery or  in   uneasy  and   exhausting 


sleep— the  ignorance  which  pervades  **low 
life  "  in  London,  have  all  to  be  examined. 
We  cannot  of  course  do  that  in  a  few  een- 
tences  which  Mr.  Mayhew  failed  to  do  in 
one  bulky  volume  of  1200  pages,  and  to 
which  he  now  flnds  it  necessary  to  add  a 
supplement  which  promises  to  be  of  a  much 
larger  size.  Of  all  kinds  of  deprivation, 
that  which  concerns  the  mind  is,  in  a 
Christian  country,  the  most  cruel  and  the 
most  unwise.  The  man  who  is  taught  to 
read  and  think  will  keep  himself  out  of  his 
misery ;  but  he  who  is  ignorant  must  be 
assisted,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  will 
constantly  need  that  assistance.  We  have 
quoted  Mr.  Vanderkiste's  assertion  that 
"  Heathenism  is  the  religion  of  the  metro- 
polis ;"  we  w^ill  add  to  it  the  opinion  and 
experience  of  Mr.  Godwin  and  ourselves. 
In  "  Short's  Gardens,"  Drury  Lane,  child- 
ren may  be  met  with  of  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  have  never  heard  of  (rod, 
and  who  when  asked  about  Jesus  Christ* 
^^  didn't  know  the  gentleman's  name,"  and 
had  not  heard  it  except  in  a  drunken  oath. 
Poor  children !  they  had  need  learn  it,  for 
they  are  soon  summoned  before  the  bar  of 
God.  The  average  length  of  life  about 
that  district  with  the  tradesmen  and  the 
gentlemen  is  forty-five  years — ^with  the 
representative  of  "  low  life  "  it  is  but  six- 
teen I  This  fact  speaks  for  itsell  But 
besides  preparing  him  for  another  "worid, 
education  would  prolong  the  poor  ereft- 
ture's  life  in  this.  From  a  very  extensiTe 
observation,  one  writer  declares  ^^  that  in 
all  those  whom  he  has  observed  battling 
nobly  with  the  tremendous  dilBealties  of 
extreme  poverty,  and  maintaining  m  de- 
gree of  order,  cleanliness,  and  endeavor 
after  spiritual  life,  only  to  be  seeored  by 
great  and  incessant  exertion,  it  baa  been 
found  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  partaei 
had  in  youth,  attended  some  National,  or 
British,  or  otlier  charity  schooL"  If  edih 
cation  will  and  does  do  this — ^the  scanty 
education,  remember,  hastily  cropped  by 
the  poor — what  would  not  a  more  wide, 
wise,  and  extended  plan  effect  towards 
eradicating  the  follies,  vices,  and  miseriei 
ever  attendant  upon  ^^  Low  Life  in  Lon- 
don" ? 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  TWO  SICILIES.* 

BT  TI0E8IUD3  8MATTERLING,  B.L. 


I  PB0P03E  in  this  paper  to  give  some 
samples  of  the  popular  litcmture%y  which, 
amongst  other  means,  the  subjects  of  that 
excellent  and  ploua  prince  (ao  little  appre- 
ciated in  England,  except  by  Mr,  Bowyer,) 
King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  are  trained, 
both  morally  and  intellectually,  in  habits 
of  reverence  towards  the  Church,  and 
affection  towards  the  king.  These  sam- 
ples happily  come  from  both  sides  of  the 
Straits  01  Messina,  and  thus  illustrate  the 
teaching  of  a  paternal  government  over 
the  whole  extent  of  its  dominions.  The 
one,  printed  at  the  capital,  and  in  the 
polite  Italian,  may  show  how  the  Neapoli- 
tan youth  of  the  educated  classes  acquire 
that  freedom  of  intellect,  that  turn  of 
thought  at  once  practical  and  scientific, 
which  distinguishes  them  so  highly.  The 
other,  the  growth  of  the  Sicilian  soil,  a 
bright  pattern  of  its  native  dialect,  may 
be  supposed  rather  to  address  itself  to  the 
so-called  "  masses ;"  and  avowing  every- 
where the  highest  moral  aims,  is  moreover 
remarkable  for  the  familiarity  which  it 
displays  with  facts  of  history  hitherto  un- 
known. The  reader  will  judge  from  it  of 
the  elegant  poetical  relaxations  in  which, 
under  his  sunny  skies  and  sunnier  rule,  the 


•  £u  Vtra  Arte  di  Farai  Ricco,  Smorfia  dd  100. 
Ifapoli:  Tipografla  d[  G.  Cuomo.     1855. 

La  Viva  Mortu,  citmpoitu  da  AnUminti  JTamionu 
di  Carini,    Fatcrmo :    Stampcriu  Micbele  Amenta. 

lesi. 

(Tfaose  wbo  CHn  recollect  mitgazine  artiolea  more 
than  a  year  old,  may  coQiioct  Ihe  latter  hnlfof  this 
P»per  with  two  wliieh  appeared  in  Fraser  for  Sep- 
tember and  November,  1854,  cotilled  "A  HHiidiiil 
of  Itfklian  Patois  Books."  Death  since  tben  has 
closed  the  geotla  and  playful  hand  whith  should 
have  concluded  that  eeries  by  treating  of  iu  Pi™ 
Mvrtu.  Speaking;  of  Italian  dialects,  it  mny  bo  as 
well  to  refer  here  to  a  most  valuable  work  on  tbo 
aibjecl  of  those  of  Northern  Italy  which  has  been 
placed  in  my  bandg  since  the  dal«  of  the  above  arti- 
des — the  Saggio  mi  DiaUtU  GaUo-Italici  di  B.  Bion- 
dtUi.    Uilano:  Oiw.  Baniaidoiii  di  Gio.    18!i3.) 


I  Sicilian  shejJierd  of  the  present  day  is  en- 
cooraged  to  indulge. 

I  We  will  deal,  however,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  the  Italian  literature  of  the 

metropolis.  The  little  work  we  refer  to 
is  a  handy  duodecimo,  bearing  the  date 
of  1855,  Of  its  useful  character  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  from  the  official  license 
to  print  appended  to  it,  and  of  which  we 
give  a  translation  : 

"Gbsbbal  CooBcn.  or  Public  Ikstbitctios. 
"  No.  26.  "  Naples,  Uh  July,  1855. 

"  Having  seen  the  request  of  the  printer, 
Giuseppe  Cuorno,  whereby  he  has  asked  to 
reprint"  [here  follows  the  title] 

"  Having  seen  the  opinion  of  the  Rer.  Revisor, 
Signor  Don  Pietro  Ciuandrelli, 

"PermiBBJon  is  given  to  reprint  the  work 
above  named ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  pub- 
Ushed  without  a  second  permisEion,  which  is 
not  to  be  given  until  the  same  Rev.  Revisor 
ahall  have  certified  that  he  has  ascertained  by 
collation,  that  the  edition  is  conformable  to  the 
approved  ori^nal. 

(Signed)  "The  Councillor  of  State,  President 
ProvT,  Capotnaiza;  the  General  Secretarj', 
Giuseppe  PietrocaU." 

Happy  cotmtry,  in  which  the  difiusion 
of  literary  poison  is  so  carefully  guarded 
against,  in  which  "Reverend  R^visors" 
are  at  hand  not  only  to  read  all  books 
before  they  are  printed  or  reprinted,  but 
also  carefully  to  collate  the  copy  submitted 
for  approval,  with  the  actual  edition  1 
The  authority  with  which  this  little  work 
comes  forth,  can  only  be  measured  by 
supposing  a  similar  publication  in  England 
to  be  certified  by  Lord  Granville  and  the 
Secretary  to  the  Privy  Council,  after  strict 
revision  by  the  editor  of  the  Jiecord  news- 
paper. And  when  it  is  observed  that  the 
number  of  the  license  is  only  twenty-eight, 
so  that  (presumably)  by  the  fourth  of  July 
I  of  the  year  only  twenty-seven  other  works 
J  had  been  allowed  to  issue  from  the  Nea- 
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politan  press,  its  value  as  a  specimen  of; 
the  severe  discrimination  ofa  truly  fatherly  ; 
government  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

This  practical  and  scientific  work,  then, 
having  the  royal  arms  on  its  frontispiece, 
adorned  vdih  wood-cuts,  is  entitled  :  { 

"  The  True  Art  of  Becoming  Rich,  a  Grin  at 
the  Si;vtn  Hundred,*  or  the  Newest  Way  ofj 
Winning  with  moral  probability  at  the  Lottury,  ■ 
wilh  Obscrvalions  by  the  most  Ancient  Gabalists.  i 
This  edition  contains  twelve  tables,  correspond-  i 
ing  to  tbe  twelve  months  of  the  year,  the 
heavenly  signs  of  the  zodiac  for  every  hour  of 
the  day,  a  general  list  of  all  names  of  persona,  . 
trades,  and  other  things,  placed  in  alphabetical 
order ;  a  table  of  good  and  bad  days  for  blood- 
letting; the  explanation  of  dreams,  and  of  the 
pentagonal  figure,  lunar  cabalas,  and  perpetual  | 
onir;mas;  nineteen  tables  of  Rutilio  Benincasa;  : 
and  flnaUy,  tho  drawiugs  from  1692  to  1854."  | 
I 

Much  is  to  be  learned  often  from  a  pre- ' 
fUee.  'Die  present  one  is  certainly  not 
nuworthy  of  tbe  work. 

"  The  AsTBOLOGBB  TO  nis  Rbaoebs. 

"Having  put  away  my  old  and  henceforth 
insipid  pre^ice,  I  have  wished  in  this  new  re- 
print of  tho  present  work  to  enrich  it  with 
something  which  should  be  more  dcligbtful,  and 
more  profltabte  to  the  lovers  of  tho  lottery,  (ni 
d'lfltiinli  M  lotto.)  Now  there  are  manv  such, 
who,  wishing  to  regulate  their  play  by  the 
motions  of  the  stars,  have  no  full  knowledge 
thereof,  nor  as  to  what  planet  is  predominant, 
and  in  what  d™^e  it  stands  at  the  day  and  hour 
which  is  to  follow  the  drawing  at  which  they 
have  played  or  are  about  to  play.  I  therefore, 
to  console  all  such  persons,  so  that  they  may 
more  easily  try  their  fortune,  and  in  order  to 
secure  for  them  what  they  wish,  have,  with  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  first  Itilian  astrologers,  pro- 
cured to  bo  made  out  the  twelve  tables  after 
given,  corresponding  precisely  to  the  twelve 
niontlis  of  tho  year  in  which  tho  lottory  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  drawn.  The  reader  will  therefore 
easily  ace,  month  by  month,  in  which  sign  is  the 
sun,  and  in  which  the  moon,  as  also  he  will  see 
in  the  Urst  column  the  days  of  the  month  on 
which  the  drawing  may  foil,  in  the  second  the 
degrees,  in  the  third  the  minutes,  and  In  the 
fourth  tho  seconds.  On  the  other  side  ho  will 
see  tho  other  throe  columns  for  the  degrees  of 
tho  moon,  with  the  signs  through  which  she 
passes  in  her  lunar  revolution.  Tho  player  may 
therefore  use  the  number  of  the  days  of  the 


•  Sntorfi^  del  700.  I  translate  with  eonsiderable 
doubt,  presuming  "the  TOO"  to  mean  the  number  of 
tdo  lottery  tickets.  Snv/rjia  (grimace)  soema,  at  all 
evonts.  to  be  tlio  tiimiliar  title  of  tho  book,  since  the 
Jieenw  spoiiks  of  it  as  "L-intieasmoraa/'inttto  words 
wldch  I  have  above  omitted  to  tmotlato. 
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month,  and  that  of  the  degrees,  minntes,  and 
seconds  of  the  sun  and  again  the  number  of  the 
degrees  and  minutes  of  tlie  moon,  forming  with 
these  as  many  numbers  as  one  may  choose  to 
play  on.  This  way  of  playing  has  produced 
mstanccs  of  success  by  no  moans  trifiing,  espe- 
cially to  those  players  who  have  pUyed  the 
numbers  tttmiifht  and  retitTttd,  which  is  to  say 
4884 — 2332,  etc.  There  are  also  at  the  end 
other  gnhalttU  t  which,  being  well  nnderatood, 
well  taken  and  better  regulated,  being  collated 
with  the  above  degrees,  may  be  of  much  help. 
For  the  rest  1  recal  to  his  (the  reader's?)  memory 
that  '  Omne  bonvm  deauriium  est,  deK«ndent  a 
Patre  Luminam.'    'And  may  ho  live  happy.'" 

Have  we  not  much  to  It^am  from  this 
paternal  government?  Does  it  not  bring 
forth  from  the  treasury  of  its  good  books 
"  things  old  and  new?"  Besides  the  wis- 
dom of  ages  stored  up  and  reprinted  in 
our  precious  little  work,  we  nave  here 
new  matter  altogetlier — an  cphemeris, 
carefully  prepared  "by  one  of  the  first 
astrologers  of  Italy,"  for  tho  use  of  the 
"lovers  of  the  lottery."  What  are  works 
of  abstruse  science  on  the  Theory  of  Pro- 
babilities, when  compared  with  so  practi- 
cal a  purpose?  What  a  debt  of  gratitade 
to  the  General  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  to  Reverend  Rcvisor,  Don  Retro 
Calandrelli;  to  Counsellor  of  State,  Presi- 
dent Capomnzza ;  and  Secretary-General, 
Giuseppe  Retrocola,  must  every  tme- 
hcarted  Neapolitan  not  feel,  for  their  be- 
nevolent wisdom  in  sanctioning  such  a 
publication,  and  carefully  providing  that 
It  is  not  to  issue  without  a  second  certifi- 
cate from  the  Reverend  Revisor  that  the 
edition  is  entirely  conformable  to  the  ap- 
proved original ! 

On  the  particular  merits  of  this  pre&ce 
we  have  no  leisure  to  dwell.  The  reader 
will  remark  tho  special  good  fortune  re- 
corded of  tliose  who  have  played  the 
astronomic  numbcTi  "  straight  and  re- 
versed,"— tho  qualities  of  good  under- 
standing, good  selection,  and  still  better 
management  required  of  those  who  wish 
to  use  tho  "  gabalette," — and  above  all, 
that  pious  reminder  of  the  words  of  St. 
James,  which  I  must  regret  to  see  qnoted 
in  Latin  only  :  "  Every  good  gift  ia  ftom 
abovo,  and  oometb  doivn  from  the  Father 
of  Lights."  Trnc,  most  true,  O  astn^ 
logerf  Ay,  and  the  bad  ^ftg  too  are 
from  below,  sent  up  by  the  fiither  of  dark- 
nogs  and  of  lies,  to  whom  they  shall  surely 
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return  in  the  Lord's  great  day,  with  all 
such  aa  cheriah  and  distribute  them  ;  and 
of  small  av^  will  it  be  in  that  day  to 
have  gabbled  a  little  Scripture  Latin  over 
them. 

Well,  twelve  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
aforesaid  moat  nseml  tables.  Then  follows 
a  list,  one  hundred  pages  long,  of  "  all 
names  of  persona,  trades,  animals,  and 
otherthingB,  placed  in  alphabetical  order," 
inclading  a  speoial  selection  "  of  some 
names  of  the  best  known  kingdoms,  with 
their  respective  numbers;"  one  of  "the 
circles  and  communes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  with  their  respective  nmnbers ;" 
and  again,  "  of  some  most  usual  names  of 
men,  with  their  respective  numbers ;" 
and  lastly,  of  "  the  beat  known  animals." 

The  meaning  of  the  above  lists  may 
puzzle  many  persons,  and  did  me  till  ex- 
plained by  the  friend  who  brought  back 
the  work  itself  from  a  late  visit  to  Naples. 
How  the  correspsndence  between  the 
words  and  the  numbers  is  established,  I 
do  not  profess  to  know ;  but  the  purpose 
of  the  ust  is  to  make  use  of  the  numoers 
representing  the  words  appropriate  to  any 
circumstance  whatever,  in  order  to  "  try 
the  luck"  of  it.  Thus,  suppose  I  saw  a 
corporal  tweaking  the  nose  of  his  aetjeant, 
this  would  afford  a  combination  of  three 
numbers, — ^namely,  caporah,  16,  naso,  83, 
and  sergente,  13 ;  and  thus  by  playing 
16-83-13, 1  should  have,  as  the  title-paee 
says,  a  moral  probability  of  winning — the 
greater  if  I  played  them  "  straight  and 
reversed."  Even  the  souls  in  purgatory, 
we  are  told,  are  sometimes  pressed  into 
tliis  service  1 

From  the  abundance  of  novel  matter 
which  "the  art  of  becoming  rich"  affords, 
I  am  compelled  to  leave  much  unnoticed. 
My  readers  will,  however,  no  doubt  he 
much  grieved  to  hear  that  amongst  the 
names  "of  the  i>e8t  known  kingdoms" — 
which  in  the  list  are  followed  by  those  of 
their  peoples — occur  neither  Great  Britain, 
England,  Scotland,  nor  Ireland  ;  whilst  we 
discover  those  of  "Corfu  and  Corfioto," 
of  "Morea"  (curiously  connected  with 
"Moors" — Mori),  and  even  of  "Europe, 
European."  The  list  of  the  "  best  known 
animals"  is  equally  remarkable.  Not  only 
docs  it  include  "fish-roe"  and  "feather," 
but  also,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  "ruml" 

Next  comes  a  "list  for  playing  at  the 
lottery."  This  I  imagine,  from  the  wood- 
cuts, to  which  it  corresponds  (more  or  less, 
for  some  of  the  cuts  seem  to  belong  to 
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another  list),  to  be  a  collectSNpJ^  sample 
ventures. 

We  have  now  reached  page  166  of  the 
book.  Some  deeply  interesting  pages  now 
begin,  headed  by  original  letter-press: 

"llJTBBPRETATlON  OR  ElPl.AKATIOS  OF  DbEAHS. 

— TheancientEgyplianHaDiiChaldeanE,  and  oth- 
er nations,  held  and  obBerred  with  so  much  ven- 
eration Uie  expcrienco  of  dreams,  that  wheaevcr 
anything  had  been  dreamed  by  them,  as  soon  as 
tbey  awoke  from  their  dream  they  went  to  seek 
the  divinerB,  to  be  told  its  meaning.  Tarioua 
authors  have  treated  of  this  matter,  but  with  eo 
much  obscmity  and  conftision,  that  tbey  have 
been  scarcely  intelligible.  We  have  now  reduced 
into  alphabetical  order  the  rules  and  expound- 
iugB  of  the  quality  of  dreams.  Those  which 
one  baa  at  the  begiuniog  of  Bleep,  whilst  the 
mind  rests  from  the  thoughts  and  occupations 
□f  the  day,  because  of  the  vapors  of  tiic  food 
which  ascend  to  the  brain,  are  accounted  but  so 
many  various  and  diverse  fancies  of  the  mtnd, 
and  are  called  intogni,  unworthy  of  aJl  notice. 
True  dreams  (loffni)  are  those  which  take  place 
after  the  digestion  of  the  food,  when  the  natural 
heat  having  consumed  that  matter  which  ham- 
pered the  memory,  the  mind  remains,  and  the 
quiet  spirit  taking  strength,  becomes  relieved 
from  the  burthen  of  that  mischief.  *  But,  io 
truth,  one  should  not  trust  in  dreams,  because 
"  Z)«  ftiturU  contingentibua  nulla  e»t  deter- 
minata  veritat."  Nevertheless  it  has  seemed 
good  to  bring  to  light  the  alphabet  of  the  raattera 
indicated,  in  order  that  every  one  may  for  him- 
self select  what  he  has  dreamed,  to  try  his 
fortune." 

One  ia  almoat  afraid  that  the  Reverend 
Revisor  is  occasionally  seized  with  mis- 
givings, and  takes  refuge  in  the  insertion 
of  a  Latin  quotation.  Why  throw  doubt 
upon  usefiil  information  by  reminders  of 
the  alleged  uncertainty  of  the  future?  Ia 
not  the  very  object  of  this  "  true  art  of 
becoming  rich,"  specially  licensed  to  be 
reprinted,  with  its  new  astrological  enrich- 
ments, by  the  "General  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,"  that  of  chaining  down  the 
fiitore  to  the  will  of  the  scientific  spe- 
culator instructed  by  its  pages  ? 

Let  us  give,  however,  some  samples  of 
the  valuable  information  thus  conveyed : 

To  ascend  the  pulpit,  means  to  be  honored. 

A  aniall  beard,  means  a  great  law-suit  (the 
litigant  having  probably  pulled  it  out  by  hand- 
fills). 

"To  wash  one's  beard,  means  anxiety. 

To  eat  embers,  means  damage. 
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"  A  lighted  candle  means  imprisonment 

'*  To  talk  with  a  philosopher,  means  deception. 

*^  To  see  a  nutn  liUed,  means  safety, 

"  To  see  oneself  with  a  harlot^  means  safety, 

"To  sing  hymns  or  thanksgivings,  means  ill- 
ness (!). 

**  To  eat  butter,  means  to  be  hated  of  your 
relations. 

"  To  eat  bacon,  means  to  overcome  your  ene- 
mies. 

**  Orina  hevuta^  dinota  sanita  ricvperata. 

**  To  see  a  Tcing^  means  deception. 

**  To  see  hings^  means  many  persons  tliat  have 
to  die. 

"  A  {police)  sergeant  coming  to  you,  means  a 
trap. 

**  To  see  yourself  tormented  by  justice,  means 
that  you  are  about  to  fall  in  love. 

"  To  see  a  siren  {\)  means  betrayal. 

"  To  commit  aaultery,  means  giving  scan- 
dal (/y 

Were  it  not  for  tbe  sanction  of  the  Rev- 
erend Rcvisor,  one  would  feel  inclined  to 
say  that  the  last  quoted  sentence,  and  the 
purely  symbolical  view  which  it  seems  to 
take  of  breaches  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment, are  slightly  immoral.  But  Don  Pie- 
tro  Calandrelli  and  the  General  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  of  course  know  best. 
Other  interpretations  are  somewhat  sur- 
prising also,  under  a  fatherly  government 
and  amongst  a  pious  and  affectionate  peo- 
ple— such  as  the  signs  of  safety,  and  the 
warnings  conveyed  by  the  presence  of 
kings  and  policemen. 

The  "explanation  of  the  pentagonal 
ficrure,"  and  the  nineteen  tables  of  Rutilio 
Well-in-house,  which  together  comprise 
twenty  more  pages,  would  lead  us  into 
depths  wliich  I  shall  not  fathom.  More 
intelligible  to  dull  brains  are  the  "days  for 
bloodletting."  Here  we  find  that,  for  in- 
stance, the  18th  and  23d  of  July  are 
"  good  days,"  and  the  3d  and  13th  "  bad." 
A  note  concludes  the  list,  of  unquestion- 
able sanitary  value : 

"  N.B. — ^It  is  not  good  to  be  bled  every  day, 
because  it  would  be  dangerous  through  the 
heavenly  influences."  (!) 

The  different  "cabale"  and  "gabalette" 
which  follow  are  often  given  both  for 
Rome  and  Naples,  showing  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  little  work  before  us  extends 
to  the  Holy  City  itself.  A  few  purely 
arithmetical  rules  and  tables  are  inter- 
spersed amongst  these  results  of  a  higher 
lore,  such  as  those  for  ascertaining  the 
various  combinations  of  two  and  three, 
produced  by  any  given  collection  of  num- 


bers, or  the  value  of  drawings  of  Buoh  at 
different  stakes — ^a  genuine  "  ready-reckon- 
er," in  fact,  for  the  ''^dilettanti  del  lotto ;^^ 
or,  again,  a  table  of  golden  numbers  and 
epacts.  The  work  winds  up  with  statistics, 
i,  6.,  with  the  list  of  all  the  winning  num- 
bers drawn  between  the  0th  September, 
1682,  and  the  13th  October,  1865.  A 
priest,  I  am  informed,  invariably  blesses 
the  baskets  containing  the  lottery  tickets 
before  each  drawing.  No  doubt  the  elec- 
tion of  St.  Matthias  to  the  apostleship  i» 
quoted  as  the  authority  for  bo  pious  a 
practice.* 

The  reader  having  now  seen  the  abstruse 
scientific  instruction  diffused  in  the  official 
language  by  the  educational  authorities  of 
Naples,  we  will  now  refresh  him  by  a  taste 
of  the  poetical  compositions  of  a  con- 
temporary Sicilian  poet.    Its  title  h 


"  The  Live  Dead.  Effect  of  the  sin  of  the 
flesh  caused  by  the  vain  and  stupid  lore  of  wo- 
men.   A  moral  story,  composed  by  Antoninii 


*  We  have  been  favored  by  a  Mend,  who  wit- 
nessed the  drawing  in  ^farch  lost,  with  the  foUowiiig 
particulars  of  the  ceremony : — The  lottery  is  one  of 
the  established  institutions  of  all  the  different  states 
of  Italy,  not  even  excepting,  unfortunately,  Piedmont 
At  Naples  the  drawing  takes  place  every  Satardaj, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  intercstiDg  sights  of 
that  interesting  city.  It  takes  place  near  the  Porta 
Capua,  in  a  largo  hidl  over  the  State  Prisons^  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  gave  so  striking  an  account  a  few 
years  since,  and  in  which  at  the  present  time^  I  b^ 
lieve,  Poerio  is  confined.  The  ceremony  ia  both  a 
religious  and  an  official  one,  Church  and  state  bemg 
fully  represented.  The  judges  of  the  countiy  are 
present  in  their  full  official  costume,  to  ap&a  the 
prize  papers  when  drawn ;  and  a  priest  is  there  in 
his  robes  to  bless  with  holy  water  the  box  ocntiiiii- 
ing  the  numbers,  and  the  little  girl  who  draws  them. 
A  different  child  is  chosen  on  each  oocaaion;  ihe 
wears  a  smart  theatrical  dress,  and  a  sum  of  nxmey, 
given  for  her  services,  is  always  put  aside  as  a  dowry 
on  her  marriage.  The  heads  of  the  laaarenl,  who 
are  a  regularly  organized  body,  are  also  there  to  see 
fair  play.  Below  the  raised  dais,  on  which  ait  all  the 
before-named  personages,  and  a  few  strangen  who 
get  there  by  the  means,  never  failing  in  Naples,  of  a 
"  Buona  Mann^^^  are  a  row  or  two  of  soldiers  on  duty, 
whilst  the  body  of  the  hall  is  filled  by  a  large  nam* 
bor  of  people  of  all  kinds — priests,  soldiers,  laannvly 
women,  &c.,  who  get  into  a  state  of  groat  ezdtoBcat 
as  the  business  proceeds.  Every  body  gamble^  and 
the  priests,  I  am  told,  not  unfrequenUy  Teoeivo  a 
handsome  foe  for  tlicir  "  spiritual"  advice  as  to  the 
selection  of  the  numbers.  It  seems  to  ua  KogliriiiMB 
a  rascally  mode  for  a  government  to  raise  money  by, 
and  a  rather  strong  measure  for  a  Church  thos  offici- 
ally to  bless,  as  it  were,  the  hazard  of  the  die— the 
priest  entering,  for  a  time  at  leasts  into  the  serrioe 
of  the  god  of  chance.  Mr.  Diekens  f^^  I  beUev^ 
a  full  account  of  tho  ceremony  in  ma  Pktmmfnm 
Italy:* 
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DanuADU  of  CarinL  Newly  reprinted,  with  td- 
ditions  by  the  saoie  author,  in  which  answer  is 
made  to  all  persons  who  have  controverted  or 
may  controyert  the  present  work.  And  a  piece 
(mutettu)  at  the  end  fbr  the  diversion,  instruc- 
tion, and  profit  of  youths  who  begin  to  use  this 
decdtful  workL" 

The  date  of  the  reprint  is  1851.  It  is 
published  at  Palermo. 

The  printing  and  punctuation  of  this 
remarkable  work,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  defective.  Of  the  latter  only,  and  of 
its  use  of  capitals,  can  I  give  a  full  idea  in 
the  following  translation  of  the  Prefac  i : 

**  All  the  wise  men  of  the  Worid,  and  the 
Grentile  Philosophers  after  having  well  conside- 
red to  how  many  calamities,  or  miseries  man  is 
subject  at  the  end  of  so  many  misfortunes  had 
nothing  cise  to  write  down  for  conclusion :  ex- 
cept cruel  Death.  Ultimum  ominium  (ne)  ter- 
ribilium  Mors.  The  most  wise  Solomon  how- 
ever making  comparison  in  this  Theatre  found 
a  thing  more  terrible  than  death  itself  whilst 
practising  and  well  knowing  the  absence  of  Wo- 
men, he  had  to  say :  Invent  amariorem  Mortem 
Mulierem  Eoeles, 

"And  he  is  right,  because  death  only  takes 
away  the  senses  but  woman  stupefies  the  whole 
body  produces  illness,  consumes  fortune  des- 
troys Ught  in  the  intellect,  darkens  honor,  se- 
parates the  soul  from  Ood,  and  finally  sends 
Man  to  hell.  Via  Infemi  Domus  ejus  Prov. 
7.  27. 

"  To  this  effect  Simonides  being  asked,  what 
sort  of  a  thing  was  this  woman,  answered  Mu- 
lUr  Mt  Hominum  conftmo^  inhainlie  heetia,  (&c.) 

"  And  St  John  Ghrysostom  enumerating  the 
evila  which  woman  begets  savs :  Per  te  bella 
fiwfU^  per  te  sapientee  se  peraunt  per  te  eaneti 
oeci$a  eunt,    (&c.) 

**It  is  therefore  clearly  seen  as  much  as  it  is 
written  by  philosophers,   that  nature  having 
eve 


given  to  every  animal  his  contrary,  to  man  has 
assigned  woman.  Wherefore  having  read  divers 
Orators  saored  and  pro&ne,  on  no  point  do  I 
find  them  agreed,  except  in  this  of  showing  openly 
the  worst  qualities  of  woman  that  every  one 
may  stand  on  his  euard,  to  have  knowledge  of 
women  what  they  bring  forth,  because  usually 
all  the  downfalls  -*  and  mischiefs  of  man  are 
caused  bv  woman  as  the  foundress  of  the  first 
evil  which  took  place  upon  the  earth,  and  con- 
aequenUy  of  all  the  evils  which  at  present  we 
are  suffering,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  sacred 
text  in  Ecclesiasticus.  A  muliere  &ctum  es 
initium  peccati,  et  per  ilium  moriamur  omnes 
25  83. 

^  The  sight  of  so  many  evils  inclosed  in  wo- 
man was  the  motive  for  having  set  forth  :t  in 

*  The  only  semioolon  bat  one  which  occora 
throughout  the  Pre&ce ;  its  position  astride  over 
the  sense  insures  it  a  notice. 

\  SbuzztUu  t    Observe  the  colon. 


past  years,  these  clear  truths  inllliltui  verse 
but  my  misfortune  is  that  I  have  oi^  with  much 
opposition,  who  in  diverse  forms  have  written 
against  this  little  Work,  which  has  been  newly 
reprinted  with  more  expressions,  answering  in 
part  to  as  many  as  may  have  served,  and  may 
serve  against  so  evident  a  fiict 

"  And  because  in  treating  of  truth  rare  are 
those  who  choose  to  hear  it,  suddenly  come  forth 
enmities,  despites,  and  hatreds,  as  it  happened 
to  John  Baptist  for  having  with  zeal  for  truth 
reproved  Herod  for  the  incest  in  which  he  was 
plunged  he  was  suddenly  imprisoned,  and  alter 
a  short  while  beheaded :  Arguebat  enim  Hero- 
dem  Joannes  dicens ;  Non  licet  tibi  vaorem  (sic) 
fi*atris  tui.  Thus  coming  true  what  is  said  by 
Ihe  Prophet  Isaiah.  Facta  est  Veritas  in  ver- 
sione  19. 

"  Meanwhile  I  humbly  pray  both  those  who 
fear  Ood,  and  those  who  love  truth  to  defend  the 
present*"     Composition,  and  to  sympathize  with 
some  poetical  expressions,  by  causing  it  to  be 
read  by  all  sorts  of  youths,  that  every  one  should 
stand  careful  to  keep  himself  &r  from  this  sex 
so  pernicious,  and  to  be  in  dread  of  its  very  bad 
qualities,  all  directed  to  the  destruction  of  Man, 
and  to  flee  principally  its  conversation,  as  the 
holy  spirit  bids  in  ecclesiastica    In  medio  mu- 
lierum  noli  commorari  41  12    For  nothing  else 
is  produced  by  them,t  but  perjuries,  blasphe- 
mies,   grumbhngs,  back-bitings,   contumelies, 
false  cSumnies,  quarrels,  boastings,  flatteries, 
vain  speakings,  foul  speakings,  traSi-speakings, 
much  speakings  (vaniloqu^^  tarpiloqnjy  stulpi- 
loqtijy  multiloquj)  excuses,  immoderate  laughter, 
mockings,  betrayals,  infitmies  and  tales  (e  cun- 
tisify     Itbemg  well  said  by  Menandcr,  that 
ubi  simt  mulieres  ibi  mala  sunt  omnia. 

"Therefore  should  we  rightiy  stand  on  our 
guard  {arrassu  f),  in  order  not  to  stand  subject 
to  so  many  inclemencies,  and  to  the  danger  of 
losing  the  soul,  and  the  body  no  one  being  able 
to  trust  himself,  for  as  says  s.  Rimardo :  Mabi- 
tare  cum/emina,  et  non  eonoscere  feminam,  plus 
est  quam  mortuum  ad  vitamsuseitare  5  in  cant, 
'*  But  because  this  sex  is  so  vainly  coveted  by 
Man,  let  every  one  bring  to  mind  the  remedy  to 
the  contrary  which  is  the  metrical  proverb. 

"Femina  vos  Dsemonum,  rosa  felita,  dulce 
venerium. 

"  Nam    fello  plenum  vas,   est  quod  credis 


amaenum. ' 

Not  a  space  occurs,  not  a  rule,  to  show 
a  break  ot  any  kind  between  the  preface 
and  what  foUows.  You  turn  the  leaf,  and 
find  "  Antoninu  Damianu^'  full  tilt  in  His 
trochaics,  henceforth  for  some  136  pages: 

Puvireddu  virit4 
Disprizzata  sempri  sti^ 
(Poor  truth  stands  always  despise  I,)  -^c 


*  Observe  the  judicious  position  of  the  full  stop. 

f  I  do  not  understand  the  text,  which  seems 
hopelessly  comipt :  CKantru  nun  si  trova  a  pariri 
iiPvgnum  Cardinal  chi  spirgiuri. 
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Now  is  not  this  pre^ce  of  itself  a  won-  and  the  like;  the   devil  may  be  kept  at 

derful  composition  ?    Remember  that  we  bay  by  means  of  the  cross  and  of  holy 

have  before  us  the  new  edition  of  a  work  water.     But  woman  includes  all  three — 

published  a  first  time  many  years  before,  world,  flesh,  and  deviL    Adam,  so  long 

in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  a  work  con-  as  he  was  alone,  was  always  pleasing  to 

sequently  throwing   itself  directly  upon  God ;  but  when  he  had  Eve  by  bis  side, 

the  favor  of  the  multitude,  and  which  he  was  carried  away.    Alone,  the  tempt- 

would  seem  to  have  won  it.    It  does  not,  ing  serpent  stood  always  in  fear  before 

indeed,  like  the  "  Art  of  Becoming  Rich,"  him,  but  he  waited,  the  rascal  {lu  fur^ 

boast  of  express  sanction  by  a  Reverend  fanti)^  the  coming  of  the  woman,  **  for  she 

Reviser  and  a  Council  of  General  Instruc-  is  fire,  birdlime,  and  pitch — ^Mse,  treache- 

tion.     But  under  a  paternal  government  rous,  and  deceitful." 
it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  appeared  by 

permission  both  of  the  Church  and  State  ;  "By  this  woman  all  things  were  spoilt  and 

and  from  the  "  much  opposition"  which  corrupted.    [But  for  her]  there  would  be  no 

the  first  edition  seems  to  have  encountered,  ^^^  death,--nor  infirmities  of  so  many  sorts, 


tion,  and  that  we  have  to  imply  a  delibe-  fui  animals— would  not  be  venomous,— tame 

rate  judgment  in  its  favoV.     The  author,  would  they  obey  us, — and  would  serve  man, — 

it  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  a  learned  man  ;  so  many  herbs  would  not  poison — ^whfch  attack 

innocent  probably  of  Greek,  but  a  large  bones  and  nerves ; — the  planets  would  be  &Tor- 

(luoter  of  Latin,  whether  from  the  Old  or  able,— would  give  no  evil  influences,— the  de- 

New  Testaments,  or  from  such  weU-known  "^^J^^lt^  grateful— would  not  be  out  of  con- 

Z<i.^m  authors  as  Simonides,  Chrysostom,  ""^uZI^^r":  J,^^^^ 

TTir  1  ^  J.  1      /•otti-fc*  quakes,  lammes,  nor  plagues; — ^no  war  would 

and  Menander,  not  to  speak  of  S  "  Rir-  \^^^  be,-alway8  would  one  be  at  peace,-we 

nard."     Of  the  work  itself  I  fairly  despair  should  all  be  contented— without  deceit,  with- 

to  give  an  idea.     Its  peculiar  system  of  out  exertion, — there  would  bo  no  rogues, — ^no 

punctuation,  and  oflen  peculiar  orthogra-  unfaithful  ones  nor  inconstant, — there  would  be 

pliy,  do  not  make  its  Sicilian  dialect  the  no  enemies,— betrayers,  nor  betrayerem$,-^nn^ 

easier  to  understand  in  its  details,  as  the  'presses,  nor  sinners,— nor  this  vam  and  vile 

writer  "in  a  fine  frenzy"  pours  it  forth  love -nor  would  heU  stand  open,-it  would 

^v  1  ft  r  w     '     '  stand  closed,  I  assure  you. 

through  page   after  page  of  his  ringing  ^  ^ 

voisc.  Most  copious  in  invective  is  clearly  rp^^  ^^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  instances  of 
this  same  SicUian  dialect,  and  full  of  ver-  rticular  mischief-damson  and  Delikh ; 
bal  and  other  forms  wlacli  I  fed  to  trace  {^  ^teous  Joseph  (whose  adventure  witlJ 
back  to  any  Italian  root.  However  the  p^tiphar's  wife  is  related,  with  a  few  de- 
broad  meaning  of  its  pages  is  every^^-hcre  tails  omitted  in  Genesis);  "Odrifia  the 

unmistakable.  empress,"  a  person.age  hitherto  ankaown 

The  wnter  begins  by  compammg  of  the  ^  ^^  j^  j^^t^^^^  ^;°^       ^^  ^^^ 

wiiyin  which  the  truth  contamed  in  his  ^^  ^^  ^^^^         j„  t^^'  misfortunes  of 

original  edition  was  received.     Yet  his  «  g^  p^^^^^„  Qieopatra,  who  "from 

"afflictedhttlebook'is"  a  great  hammer  ^^'^^^^y.  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  she  was/ became  the 

for  women ;  and  a  hammer  it  will  be  to  g^^  arbitrcss  of  that  LatiT  Hercules,  of 

them  while  the  book  lasts."    Could  they  ^^^^^  ^^^^  f^„  ^^  ^j^       ^^     ,  byline, 

do  so,  he  assures  us,     every  woman  would  esteemed  bv  aU  Asia,  a  so  rare  nolitician." 

burn  it/'     They  have  prayed  right  and  ^SntSo  ^.  ^  *"^ 

loft  "etteminate"  men  to  write  against  '^' 

him       But  on   the  contrary-,  there  came        u^^o  destroyed  England,-that  fair  and  lioly 

forth    last    year,    a   clear    and   pleasant  land  ?— a  reahn  of  angels  it  was  called,— a  good 

book  by  "Anatoliu   Mitmnu,"   who  de-  and  blessed  realm ;— because  of  the  saints  imA 

fended  the  author's  work,  and  rendered  it  it  produced — a  holy  land  it  was  called.    Now 

more  perfect  by  the   reasons   which   he  'tis  a  realm  of  the  damned — for  the  more  aecta  art 

showed.     So  Damianu,  according  to  pro-  found  there— so  much  is  the  curse,  aomudi  tiw 

miso,  reprints  his  own  with  additions.  P^^^-    -^.U  was  thro'  Anne  Boleyn-tiirtf  tint 

Man  has  three  enemies:  the  devil,  the  woman  alono-so  many  persona  «^  ^  heU^ 

a    I         1.1  1 1     u  4.  •       *i  and  go  thither  day  after  day, — tfaro*  ttiat  repro- 

flesh,  and  the  world  ;  but  woman  is  rather  bate  woman—This  lady  of  the  palace-wii  to 

the  cause  ot  all  evil.     Ihe  llesh  may  be  Henry  VIII.  a  net^which  bound  his  aenaes— 

tamed  with  fastings,  scourgings,  chains,  which  involved  and  bound  him — by  the  hon^ 
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'ike  a  baQ This  sorerdgn  w&s  at  first ' 

— the  stroDgeet  tlefeader — of  the  church  Catho- 
lic— Bomon  and  apostolic ; — then  the  vUest  apos- 
tnle — the  most  perfidious  and  cruel, — the  most  , 
renegade  dog  (fw  cchiu  cani  arrinigatii) — the 
most  infidel  and  ohstinate — that  heresy  hatched 

— from  a  foul  phrenz  j Not  to  displease 

her — he  gladlj  repudiiiteB — his  lawful  consort, 
^who  was  put  to  death, — with  villainouK  out- 
rages {fli  tileni  lerminati) — that  they  roipiht 
enjoy  in  peace — without  any  hindrance — their  ' 
sacrilegious  pleasures. 

The  above  fragment  of  English  history 
is  not  the  only  one  which  this  very  origi- 
nal work  contains.  The  following  also, 
which  occurs  after  a  few  more  pages  enu- , 
mcrating  various  ehe-devils,  will  doubtless  | 
bti  new  to  my  readers. 

i 

"  A  queen  Elizabeth — who  left  Britain  filled 
— with  vile  and  filthy  examples — of  impious 
acts  and  doings — who   defilcd  her  crown  and  . 

inantle So   given   to   profligacy — that  i 

none  can  compare  with  her, — so  horridly  was 
•ihe  enraged — to  pour  forth  her  heats — so  brutal, 
so  unconquerable, — that  she  was  tnore  inflanied 
than  a  fury, — she  was  wholly  a  fire  of  lust, — 
more  enraged  \di  na  cani\  Desiring  peasants, — 
^strangers,  new  lovers,— giving  plcasuro  to  al! 
and  every — noble  and  ignoble, — but  with  pas- 
sions so  fickle — so  unworthy  and  so  horrible —  ! 

that  it  would  seem  incredible She  had  , 

fheta  {her  lovers)  eut  in  piecet — and  burnt  for  \ 
lighting. — Thm  the  eniel  nht-aolf  or  harlot 
— had  all  their  calcined  Jx/na — pUieed  and  ar-  ' 
muffed — with  design  and  order — in  her  tecret 
chamber — with  the  name  and  the  airname 
— and  the  counlrj/  of  the  man. — Composing  for 
them  a  ticket  (teartiifiu  t) — a  politic  epitapn, — 
all  feigned  and  adapted — to  matters  of  state, — 
whi<^  alluded  with  just  wrath — to  rebels  of  the 
realm; — and  she  enjoyed  this  cemetery — this 
cruel  mockery — of  her  foul  sins — as  if  it  had 
beea  bits  of  relics." 


Sucb  is  the  story  of  Queen  Bess,  from  a 
Sicilian  point  of  view.  Let  us  spare  cora- 
nient  for  the  present.  It  would  seem  dif- 
ficult to  top  its  horrors,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  surpassed  in  that  of  a  "  fair 
^Milanese"  (name  unknown,  it  seems),  who 
used  to  entice  little  girls  and  boys,  have 
thom  killed,  salted,  and  cured,  and  used 
to  eat  of  them  every  morning,  like  tunny 
{p/-i  pitanza  di  tunnina).  Then  comes  a 
picture  of  the  fatal  effects  of  love  on  men 
of  various  trades  and  characters — mer- 
chants, "worthy  sailors,"  "virt^uoua  pi- 
lota" — how  mistresses  tempt  servants  to 
rob  their  masters.  Sac.  Solomon  is  chosen 
as  the  type  of  love's  nuachiets. 

VOL.  XSXIX.— NO.  II. 


"Tlie  rioheet  among  the  nationi,— the  most 
learned  and  wise,  — the  wonder,  the  miracle, — the 

interpreter,  the  oracle — of  black,  clear,  dark^ 
mast  divine  scripture  (di  la  negra  chiari  oscura 
— divinissima  scrittura.)  ....  He  had  Bevca 
hundred  wives— all  fair  and  graceful — all  to  his 
convenience.  He  might  bo  well  contented — 
For  they  were  all  queens — Besides  the  concu- 
bines— for  his  mere  whim — for  dessert  and  tooth- 
pick (Pripoapattu  e  nttCadenti)." 

David  is  next  instanced.  Then  follows 
a  real  torrent  of  invective,  through  which 
the  author  at  last  opens  ont  into  his  true 
subject.  Women  so  befool  and  torment 
a  man  that  they  make  him  dead  while 
alive.  This  "  live  death  "  has  been  treat- 
ed of  by  no  physician, — not  by  Theophras- 
tns,  Paracelsus,  Bacon,  Boerhaave,  Hippo- 
crates, nor  Galen,  nor  by  a  host  of  others. 

The  mention  of  Boerhaave  may  have 
dispelled  in  others  a  doubt  which  I  con- 
fess long  Imunted  myself,  whether  the  so- 
called  Antoninu  Damianu  was  not  really 
some  woman-hating  hermit  of  about  the 
tenth  century.  And  certfunly  the  con- 
trast is  strange  between  the  early  middle- 
age  character  of  the  book,  and  the  details 
of  essentially  modem  life  which  occasion- 
ally turn  up.  For  instance,  amongst  the 
arts  of  women  to  win  men  is  mentioned 
the  offering  them  "  a  drop  of  coffee,  of 
chocolate,  or  of  tea"  (qrmrcfii  prisa  <li 
cafe,  cicculatta,  o  d'erva  thi).  "Crino- 
line "  occurs  Bomewliere  else. 

After  dwelling  with  his  usnal  abundance 
of  style  upon  the  miseries  of  female  jealou- 
sy, female  revenge,  &c.,  the  author  next 
proceeds  to  enter  at  equal  length  upon  a 
scries  of  medical  details;  of  which  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  although  the  subject 
has  been  treated  before  in  verse  in  a  well- 
known  Latin  poem  by  Fracastor,  they 
would,  amongst  ourselves,  be  reserved 
for  a  course  of  clinical  pathology  at  the 
Lock  Hospital,  rather  than  recommended 
for  perusal  to  ingcnuoas  youth,  as  seems 
to  be  the  fashion  with  our  Sicilian  con- 
temporaries. Then  follows  a  new  current 
of  invective,  adorned  with  instances,  and 
interspei-sed  with  ejaculations  like  this; 
"Ogood  and  loving  God!  Too  merciful 
are  you !"  "  ilow  can  you  bear  ivith  these 
rascally  women  1"  &c.  ITien  a  long  com- 
parison between  the  tenderness  of  animals 
for  their  offspring,  and  the  cruelty  of 
mothers,  who  make  away  with  their  chil- 
dren. Then  the  poet  dilates  upon  the 
fripperies  and  deceptions  of  ladies'  toilets ; 
upon  pigments,  and  the  mysteries  of  hair- 
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dressing,  toupees,  and  false  hair;  whale- 
bones  and  lacings,  and  pasteboards,  and 
those  wide  dresses  with  which,  "  if  they 
have  to  pass  a  door — they  have  to  pass 
sidcwavs, — by  the  right  flank  or  the  left. 
.  .  .  .  "two  seats  are  not  enough  for  one." 
Another  thing  he  has  to  note :  they  have 
given  up  "  the  fair  custom — ^grave,  honest, 
and  virtuous,— of  bearing  with  affection 
— small  crosses  on  their  neck,  and  on  their 
breast.  .  .  .  That  symbol,  wliich  at  every 
hour — in  Paradise  ami  here  is  adored  .  .  . 
that  peerless  symbol — which  makes  hell 
tremble  .  .  .  which  a  Catholic  may  have 
— as  the  most  efficacious  means — of  our 
true  peace — But  the  ladies  have  banished 
it — rejected  and  abolished  it ;"  wearing  in- 
steaci,  it  seems,  figures  of  animals.     But 
shamelessness  of  dress,  as  St.  Augustin 
says,  is  a  sign  of  an  adulterous  heart ;  and 
from  this  our  author  takes  occasion  to  di-  i 
late  \nlh  obvious  pleasure,  on  the  various  i 
punishments  for  this  crime.    "  Righteous,"  ! 
lie   tells  us,  "  was  that  rigorous  justice  I 
which  of  old  was  exacted  without  excuse  : 
— upon  adulterous  and  immodest  women.  ! 
The  zealous  Crotonese  had  them  burnt  as  | 
soon  as   caught — Xacrinus  the   emperor  i 
preferred  a  slow  fire ;  the  Egyptians  chop- ; 
ped  their  noses  off,  and  flogged  them,"  . 
Jkc.  &c.  I 

But  I  must  jump  to  the  conclusion,  con- « 
tained  in  seven  pages   of  wonderful  ui- 
voclive :  woman  is,  amongst  other  things, 

i 

**  A  cavern  of  lamentation  ...  A  confine  of  ] 
disorders,  of  stupid  and  deceitful  thoughts ;  a  ■ 
vase  of  bitterness,  always  full  of  sorrow  .  .  .  A  ' 
key  that  opens  war,  or  closes  a  garden  of  lust ;  , 
a  cave  of  penury,  a  galley  of  travail ...  a  mill 
of  falsehood  ...  a  deluge  of  fire,  a  drum  of  ru- 
mors, a  trumpet  of  wind,  a  bladder  of  wind.  .  .  : 
\^he  makes  man  dead  alive ;'  whatsoever  trusts  in 
\\  Oman  makes  a  great  donkey  of  himself     [Cut 
/•?'/  linn  hi  jti  nintW^  Fa  na  (irassa  a4tinita.)     Bet-  : 
ti.T  by  far — to  stand  alone  in  a  desert, — than  in  ' 
company  with  a  wonian;  .  .  better,  better,  with 
an  enemy — to  converse  and  be  friends — than  ■ 
with  a  woman  thy  benefactress — who  is  obse-  ; 
quious  and  honors  thee, — as  Scripture  hath  it 
Better,  l>etter  with   dragons  —  with    panthers 
and  with  lions — to  stand  side  by  side  and  om- 
bracxxi — than  to  stand  and  have  by  one's  side — a 
woman,  evil  and  rascally.  .  .  .  They  always 
have  been  and  are — the  ruin  of  the  world.  .... 
Ti^  speak  well  for  a  minute  of  this  sex  so  astute. . 
TIki  bc^t,  tlie  very  best,L<  mad ; — The  best  with-  ■ 
out  a  vice — has  as  much  judgment  and  reason, . . 
as  my  cat  has  (qiuintu  /m*  ari  la  fnia  gatta). 

I)amianu*s  great  poem  is  followed,  as  his 


title-page  foreshows,  by  a  "  mutettu "  on 
the  same  subject ;  to  quote  from  which  at 
random : 

*^They  are  all  spoiled — ^they  are  all  cormpted 
— DeWls  all — Jesus  be  with  us  I  ...  A^  to 
modest  matrons — they  arc  scarce — as  is  the 
phoenix  which  is  said  to  be  unique — hut  I  do 
not  know  of  one.  .  .  .  They  are  food  for  pigs — 
for  pigs  and  baboons — for  madmen  and  cowards. 
(Su  pastu  ill  pore i,  Diporei  e  pappuni  ;  Diptuti 
e  putruni.)  .  .  Happy  is  the  man — ^who  can 
remain  alone.  .  .  .  Thanks  be  to  Christ — ^I  quar- 
rel no  more — I  have  no  more  a  master — ^to  give 
me  botlier — I  am  become  a  lion  ...  I  am  like 
a  rabbit — that  stand  within  his  hole. 

And  so  he  proceeds,  giving  a  description 
of  his  solitary  liappiness  (how,  for  instance, 
when  he  is  in  bed,  he  can  roll  himself  np 
into  a  ball,  or  fling  himself  on  one  side, 
without  being  found  fault  with)  ;  then  de- 
nouncing fresh  evils  on  those  who  shall 
frequent  womankind  ;  and  ending  by  pro- 
phesying that  some  day  "  with  good  mstm- 
ments — with  (single)  voices  and  in  duets 
. .  .  the  crowd  hi  its  time  "  will  repeat  his 
burden,  that  it  is  best  to  be  away  fiom 
women. 

Not*  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the 
book,  however,  consists  of  the  last  three 
pages.  These  comprise  five  sonnets  or 
(piasi-sonnets,  two  of  them  signed  with  ini- 
tials, and  which  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  author  by  the  admirera  of 
the  first  edition  of  his  work.  Tlie  lirrt 
speaks  of  "  the  great  rejoicing  *»  that 
made  in  Paradise  when  this  author 

placed  on  the  list  of  poets.     "A  qi 

Aluse,-'  the  sonneteer  tells  us,  *^  lifted  this 
book  to  the  pubUc  gaze — and  ApoDo,  iriio 
read  it  and  put  his  seal  to  it,  aaid:  TUi 
author  is  a  fit^h  evangelist."  {1>UH  jToii- 
iffrf  e  un  quintu  vmtffe/4St<jL)     The  sec- 
ond sets  forth  how  it  is  seen  in  tliif  book 
''  that  woman  is  the  fountain-head  of  giieftii 
— the  world's  plague,  a  tiger  in  heU-Hm 
asp,  a  basilbk,  a  wandering  ahadoir,— a 
cheating,  venal  fury  of  Aremna— a  fire 
death,''  &c,    A  tliird  shows  how  **  From 
this  book,  learned,  acute,  humane, — mnck 
fruit  is  drawn,  and  wisdom — as  if  one  had 
the   Bible  in  hand.     {Coinu  t^aeitn  k 
Bibhia  in  mafm.)    So  sincere  is  theiSBti' 
ment  of  it,  it  is  worthy  to  stand  in  tk 
Vatican — ^bound  in  gofd,  between  sBwr 
clasjis.    Live  then  for  ever,  DannaBa,— 
who  has  left  tliis  wise  warning.**    We  oint 
the  last  two. 

But  enough  of  irony.    In  a  free  oooBliyi 
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where  a  lunatic  at  large,  with  money  in 
his  pocket,  could  always  purchase  the  use 
of  types  and  the  services  of  pressmen,  to 
give  his  ravings  to  the  world,  the  work  of 
"  Antoninu  Damianu  di  Carini"  might  pass 
unnoticed,  as  an  outpouring  of  that  precise 
character.  But  we  dare  not  treat  it  as  such. 
Even  supposing  it  to  have  been  got  up  at 
the  author's  expense,  it  is  a  second  edition, 
published  after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 
It  has  been  canvassed  and  defended.  Da- 
mianu, as  we  have  seen,  complains  of  having 
been  attacked, — of  "  the  malice  of  an  un- 
just writer,"  {la  malizia  di  cui  scrissi  cu 
iiigiustizia,)  On  the  other  hand,  a  second 
woman-hater,  Anatolio  Mitinno,  has  writ- 
ten a  "  clear  and  pretty  bookling  "  {lihrettu 
chiaru  e  linnu)  in  its  support.  Nor  can  I 
fairly  suspect  the  appended  sonnets — the 
two  at  least  which  are  signed  with  initials 
— of  being  written  by  himself.  Modesty 
may  not  be  his  forte^  but  I  doubt  if  he 
would  have  thought  of  styling  himself  a 
"fifth  evangelist."  His  doctrines  have 
clearly  an  admiring  public  of  their  own. 

And  who,  indeed,  is  "  Antoninu  Dami- 
anu" ?  Judging  from  various  circumstan- 
ces, I  should  infer  one  of  the  regular  clergy. 
Note  the  Do7i  prefixed  to  his  name  in  the 
title-page  (/>.  Antoninu  Damianu.  Note 
the  visible  priestly  initials  appended  to  the 
first  eulogistic  sonnet :  R.  P.  (Riverendo 
Padre)  M.  T.  dei  Pr. ;" — would  a  Sicilian 
priest  so  honor  a  layman  ?  Note  the  strong- 
ly ecclesiastical  cast  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  learning  which  he  displays,  the  monk- 
ish pedantry  of  the  whole.  Note  the 
monkish  rabidness  and  license  which  per- 
vade the  work  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
which  seem  to  mark  unmistakably  the 
member  of  a  privileged  class,  amongst  an 
enslaved  people— one  accustomed  to  rant 
and  rave  at  his  flock  with  all  the  unbridled 
insolence  of  a  Romish  regular.  But  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  of  the  fact  con- 
sists in  his  not  unfrequent  appeals  to  the 
experience  of  the  confessional.  Of  the 
three  mischiefs  which  ruin  women,  as  he 
tells  us — the  first  being  vanity  and  the 
second  superstition — the  third  is  "  their 
cursed  mouth,  for  they  hold  it  close  and 
fast  with  their  confessors,  nor  confess  their 
errors  or  the  nature  of  their  sin,  how  it 
was  committed,  and  how  it  took  place,  but 
formalize  it  all."  Take  again  his  enume- 
ration of  ladies'  excuses  for  those  conjugal 
peccadilloes,  the  dreaming  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  "  Art  of  Making  oneself 
Rich  "  signifies  •'  scandal  given,"  and  which 


is  not  without  humor  or  ri^t  feeling.  The 
married  woman  now,  he  tells  us,  excuses 
herself  by  her  husband's  conduct.  He  it 
is  who  gives  her  occasion  to  err ;  he  is 
sophistical,  suspicious,  or  cross-grained, 
and  a  grumbler,  maUcious,  making  of  a 
mote  a  beam  ;  he  is  never  quiet,  does  not 
supply  his  wife  with  wearing  apparel,  does 
not  provide  for  the  house  when  she  is  sick, 
wiU  not  work,  gambles  away  his  money. 
She  has  suffered  so  much! — she  did  not 
foresee  ! — she  is  loaded  with  children ! — 
she  saw  herself  in  despair ! — the  Lord  knows 
if  she  is  in  pain  for  her  transgressions ! 
And  so  she  wants  to  receive  absolution,  to 
be  forgiven  and  pitied — a  fine  way  of  con- 
fessing and  purging  away  sin  !  {hellu  modu 
di  ptirgari  Li  piccati^  e  conjisaari,)  For 
in  their  ignorance  they  believe  that  when 
their  lusts  are  once  confessed,  absolved,  and 
forgiven,  confession  alone  is  enough  to  earn 
them  salvation.  Similar  evidence,  I  think, 
is  supplied  by  the  writer's  strictures  on  other 
female  sins — the  taking  away  of  others' 
honor,  "  of  which  no  one  accuses  herself, 
though  she  were  scrupulous  and  diligent  in 
her  devotions,  for  it  seems  nothing  to  her," 
— and  again,  the  revealing  of  secrets.  So, 
lastly,  as  to  his  details  of  ladies'  pilgrim- 
ages, which  fill  several  pages.  Some,  he 
teUs  us,  are  wont  to  feign  sickness,  in  or- 
der to  make  "  curious  vows,"  "  mountain 
vows,"  pilgrimages  to  country  saints  ("  for 
to  city  saints  never  a  woman  will  go  "); 
"  with  their  sham  illness  they  go  to  St. 
Rosaly,  and  scarce  entered  into  Palermo, 
the  sick  are  cured  ;  and  by  this  easy  pre- 
text they  go  to  enjoy  the  festa?'*  All 
these  are  points,  as  it  seems  to  me, 'which 
belong  essentially  to  the  experience  of  a 
Romish  priest — possibly  of  some  middle- 
aged  monk  or  friar,  once  a  fashionable 
town-preacher,  who  has  seen  the  pretty 
faces  drop  one  by  one  away  fi'om  around 
his  pulpit  and  his  confessional,  and  takes 
his  revenge  by  abusing  the  sex  to  his 
heart's  content.  But  this  would  perhaps 
be  dealing  too  hardly  with  Don  Antoninu, 
who  seems  (though  his  experience  of  wo- 
men, and  of  the  results  of  frequenting  them, 
are  decidedly  suspicious)  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  a  not  unrighteous  man.  One  should 
be  thankful  to  any  priest  in  a  Romish 
country  who  has  yet  clearness  enough  of 
insight  into  God's  truth  to  be  able  to  warn 
his  penitents  that  "  God  in  every  penitent 
soul  not  only  seeks  for  grief  over  past 
transgressions,  but  also  for  a  firm  will  no 
more  to  sin,^^ 
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But  whether  he  be  a  priest  or  regular,  [ 
vT  not,  his  teaching  is  clearly  the  teaching 
^»t'  the  Romish  Church  in  Sicily.  Either 
what  he  speaks  he  speaks  on  its  behalf,  or 
he  speaks  what  he  has  learned  from  it,  with 
its  permission  and  approval.  The  tho- 
roughgoing clerical  tendency  of  the  whole 


work  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Heresy  and 
schism  are  the  objects  of  Damiann's  su- 
preme horror,  damnation  his  habitual  and 
most  dreadful  threat ;  obedience  to  the 
Church  an  article  of  implicit  fluth ;  and 
"  Reverend  Fathere"  accordingly  hold  hiwi 
up  to  admh-ation  as  a  "  fifth  evangelist."^ 


•^  m  *     *  m  t 


From  Chambers^  Journal 


A  PAIR  OF  AUSTRIAN  STATESMEN. 


A  WORK  has  recently  been  translated 
from  the  German,  forming  part  of  a  series 
of  volumes,  by  the  same  author,  entitled 
the  History  of  the  German  Courts  since 
the  Ileformatio7i^  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  work — certainly  the  portion  likely  to 
have  the  most  attractions  for  the  English 
reader.*  The  author's  style  of  writing  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  elegance  or  bril- 
liancy ;  he  is  no  Macaulay  or  Carlyle,  in 
historical  composition ;  his  work  com- 
mands attention,  and  owes  its  acceptabil- 
ity to  a  certain  minuteness  of  historic 
detail,  and  to  a  liberal  admixture  of  per- 
sonal anecdote,  such  as  would  rarely  be 
presented  by  writers  who  aspire  to  what 
is  called  the  "  dignity  of  history."  Dr. 
Vehse,  indeed,  altogether  disclaims  the 
pretensions  implied  in  this  imposing  term. 
Quoting  the  saying  of  Horace  Walpole, 
he  says:  "I  am  no  historian;  I  draw 
characters,  I  preserve  anecdotes,  which  my 
superiors,  the  historians,  may  enchase  into 
their  weighty  annals,  or  pass  over  at  their 
pleasure."  The  result  of  his  researches  is 
a  mass  of  facts  and  anecdotes  sufficiently 
significant  and  curious  to  form  a  more  than 
usually  picturesque  and  entertaining  com- 
pilation. 

♦  Memoirs  of  the  Court^  Aristocracy^  and  Diplo- 
macy of  Austria,  "Bj  Dr.  Vehse.  Translated  from 
the  G  ennan  by  IiYanz  Dommler.  2  vols.  LoDgmaii  : 
Loudon.    1856. 


One  feature  of  these  Memoirs,  which 
we  cannot  but  consider  admirable,  is  their 
marked  appearance  of  veracity.  The 
author  tells  the  truth,  so  fiir  as  he  knows 
it,  Tvithout  the  slightest  apprehension  or 
misgiving — ^telk  it,  indeed,  mth  a  certain 
insouciance  and  innocency  of  manner 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  conceived 
that  was  the  sole  thing  required  of  hi*". 
As  a  consequence  of  his  simplicity,  he  has 
involved  lumself  in  difficulties ;  for  while 
his  books  have  been  extremely  popular 
in  Germany,  he  himself  has  been  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  with  the  ruling  powers ; 
most  of  his  volumes  have  been  proscribed 
by  one  or  another  of  the  German  States : 
and  we  learn  from  the  newspapers  that  he 
is  now,  or  was  lately,  expiating  a  little 
extra  carelessness  or  audacity,  in  relation 
to  the  court  of  Wiirtemburg,  by  a  six 
months'  imprisonment. 

The  court  of  Austria  has  not  been  re- 
markable for  the  talent  and  magnanimity 
of  its  representatives.  The  rulers  of  this 
nation  have  had  a  fortune  out  of  all  pro> 
portion  to  their  merits.  Were  it  not 
proverbial  that  the  world  is  ggvemed  Iqr 
very  little  wisdom,  one  would  be  surpriseid 
at  the  number  of  imbecile  and  half  msane 
persons  who  have  exercised  despotic  sway 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  they  have 
all  been  foolish,  tyrannical,  and  bigoted  in 
excess ;  but  they  were  all,  or  nearly  aD| 
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extremely  lucky  in  their  dynastic  and  po- 
litical relations.  No  royal  family  in  Eu- 
rope has  been  so  highly  favored  by  acci- 
dent and  circumstances.  This  is  account- 
ed for,  in  part,  though  not  entirely,  by  the 
circumstance,  that  most  of  the  Austrian 
potentates,  through  lucky  accident  or  ju- 
dicious choice,  had  able  generals  and 
statesmen  in  their  service,  who,  using  the 
power  acquired  by  their  talents,  gained  or 
took  upon  themselves  considerable  liberty 
of  action.  It  is  not  of  such  men,  however, 
as  Wallenstein  or  Prince  Eugene  we  wish 
to  speak ;  we  will  rather  turn  to  what 
may  be  called  the  curiosities  of  the  Aus- 
trian court.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  for  in- 
stance, prime  minister  for  a  while  under 
Leojx)ld  I.,  is  worth  glancing  at,  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  officials  who  have 
exercised  great  power  in  the  coimtry. 

"  Lobkowitz  was  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
a  master  of  the  art  of  enjoying  it,  such  as 
Vienna  had  never  seen  before ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  was  also  a  slave,  fettered 
by  those  chains  of  roses  which  he  forged 
for  himself:  women  and  money-brokers 
were  said  to  have  had  the  key  to  all  his 
secrets.  Lobkowitz  possessed  neither 
\'irtue  nor  greatness:  but  he  possessed 
much  gentleness  of  disposition  and  a  re- 
fined taste,  which  gave  him  the  superior- 
ity over  all  his  countrymen.  His  jovial 
easy  humor  imparted  to  his  conversation  a 
singularly  fascinating  charm ;  the  empe- 
ror, who,  notwithstandmg  his  own  gravity 
and  pompousness,  was  particularly  fond  of 
the  society  of  merry  people  and  merry 
ministers,  was  never  happy  without  him. 
He  was  full  of  animal  spirits  and  liveliness, 
teeming  with  wit,  and  always  ready  with 
some  pretty  hoyi-mot  or  other.  A  happy 
knack  of  intrigue,  by  means  of  which  he 
understood  how  to  'push  affairs,'  servedhim 
instead  of  a  confirmed  habit  of  business  and 
industry.  His  keen  wit  turned  everything 
and  everybody  into  ridicule;  not  even 
sparing  the  emperor,  of  whom,  with  a 
frankness  bordering  on  the  most  thought- 
less indiscretion,  he  one  day  said  to  the 
Marquis  de  Gremonville,  the  French  am- 
bassador :  '  The  emperor  is  not  like  your 
king,  who  does  everything  himself:  but 
like  a  statue,  which  is  carried  about  and 
placed  and  moved  at  convenience.'  " 

Lobkowitz  always  hated  and  opposed 
the  Jesuits,  and  did  his  utmost  to  circum- 
vent their  schemes  of  policy.  His  keen 
wit  had  been  directed  against  them  in  all 
sorts  of  scurrilous  pamphlets  and  gross 


caricatures.  The  emperor,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  weak  and  superstitious  devotee, 
rather  favored  them  ;  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  his  friendly  dis- 
position. According  to  Dr.  Vehse,  "  his 
treasury  was  constantly  at  the  very  lowest 
ebb ;  but  whilst  the  troops,  kept  for 
months  without  their  pay,  often  plunder- 
ed their  own  master's  provinces,  Leopold 
lavished  his  bounties  on  the  Jesuits,  with 
unsparing  hand.  Lobkowitz  in  several 
instances  prevented  these  foolish  gifts,  and 
even  had  the  courage  to  annul  one  of  the 
most  important  by  tearing  the  title-deed 
in  shreds,  which  would  have  conferred  on 
the  order  the  whole  of  the  rich  county 

of    Glatz     in    Silesia Even 

his  last  will,  which  was  executed  in 
all  legal  form,  and  publicly  read,  bore 
witness  to  the  sarcastic  humor  with  which 
he  loved  to  lash  the  *  Spanish  priests.' 
The  introduction  was  couched  in  terms  of 
the  most  piteous  and  humble  contrition  ; 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  bestow  on 
the  reverend  fathers,  as  a  token  of  the  love 
which  he  always  bore  to  them,  and  for  the 
gladdening  of  their  hearts,  80,000 — ^here 
the  page  ended ;  when  the  reader  turned 
the  leaf  he  found — '  board-nails  for  a  new 
building.'  "  Fancy  the  face  of  a  Jesuit 
changing  from  the  flush  of  expectation  to 
the  glummest  expression  of  mortified  dis- 
composure, on  hearing  such  a  bequest 
read  forth  in  public  ! 

The  fall  of  Lobkowitz  as  minister  was 
sudden  and  unanticipated.  He  was  driv- 
ing at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1674,  to  his  usual  au- 
dience with  the  emperor,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested by  a  captam  of  the  body-guard, 
and  found  himself  unceremoniously  de- 
prived of  all  his  dignities  and  honors. 
The  imperial  order  was  to  the  cfiect  "  that 
Lobkowitz,  being  dismhsed  from  his 
offices  and  honors,  should  leave,  within 
three  days,  the  court  and  the  imperial 
capital,  and  betake  himself  to  his  estate 
of  Raudnitz,  in  Bohemia,  where  he  was 
to  remain  in  exile  without  ever  absenting 
himself  or  corresponding  with  any  one. 
The  cause  of  all  this  he  should  never  ask 
to  know :  if  he  dared  to  disobey,  he 
should  forfeit  his  life  and  all  his  property." 
During  his  reverse  of  fortune,  his  jovial 
spirits  never  failed  him.  "He  had  at 
Raudnitz  a  hall  got  up,  one  half  with 
princely  splendor,  and  the  other  half  as  a 
miserable  hovel.  Li  one  half  he  lived  and 
occupied  himself  as  behoved  his  former 
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splendid  station;  in  the  other,  as  was 
suited  to  his  deep  fall ;  and  on  all  the 
walls  he  wrote  ridiculous  or  scandalous 
anecdotes  of  the  lives  of  his  enemies.  He 
died  on  the  22d  of  April,  167V,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine,  having  received,  after  the 
death  of  the  Empress  Claudia,  for  his 
solace,  some  marks  of  fiivor  from  the  em- 
|)eror,  and  the  assurance  that  he  had  not 
deserved  any  punishmentJ^'^ 

In  similar  style  to  this,  our  author 
sketches  most  of  his  courtly  and  political 
characters.  As  a  further  specimen  of  the 
work,  and  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
a  very  singular  man,  not  likely  to  be 
much  known  to  our  readers,  we  will  ex- 
tract a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  chap- 
ters referring  to  Prince  Kaunitz.  He  was 
considered  the  greatest  man  in  Vienna  in 
the  times  of  Maria  Theresa.  Kaunitz  has 
been  called  the  Richelieu  of  Austria ;  but 
he  ]»erformed  that  character  in  a  less  san- 
guinary style  than  the  French  original. 
lie  did  everything  by  diplomacy,  and  wjis 
the  oracle  of  all  the  political  intrigues  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Down  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
he  used  to  be  called  "  the  Driver  of  the 
European  Coach."  We  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  an  account  of  his  diplomatic 
manoeuvrings,  but  simply  to  take  note  of 
some  of  the  main  personal  features  which 
marked  his  individuality,  and  gave  its 
peculiar  piquancy  to  his  character. 

"  Kaunitz,"  says  Dr.  Vehse,  "  was  one 
of  the  most  singular  men  who  have  ever 
lived.  Sprung  from  an  original  Sclavonic 
race,  he  rose  like  a  meteor  in  the  official 
sky  of  Austria.  In  him  the  pondrous  but 
sterling  and  steady  Austro-Gernian  cha- 
racter was,  in  a  most  peculiar  and  origin- 
al manner,  blended  with  the  mercurial 
versatility   of  the   French    man   of  the 

world He  was,  besides,  the 

most  remarkable  mixture  of  great  and 
petty  qualities.  Just  as  in  an  almost 
fabulous  degree  he  had  all  the  foibles 
of  gallantry  and  vanity,  he  also  was 
eminently  possessed  of  the  very  sort 
of  routine  and  diplomatic  skill  that  was 
best  fitted  for  the  world  in  which  he 
lived."  During  the  whole  of  his  life,  he 
l>aid  particular  attention  to  his  toilet,  which 
was  at  all  times  to  him  an  affair  of  para- 
mount importance.  He  was  always  dress- 
ed in  good  taste,  and,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, even  with  magnificence ;  but  he 
did  not  much  concern  himself  about  con- 
forming to  the  prescribed  regulations  of 


costume.  "  From  the  very  beginningofhi^ 
being  in  power,"  writes  Baron  Furst, 
"  Kaunitz  placed  himself  above  the  coart 
etiquette.  With  the  Spanish  costume  he 
wore  white  (instead  of  red)  stockings,  and 
made  his  appearance  with  a  bag  to  his 
wig,  and  with  a  large  muff.  Although  he 
had  been  told  to  comply  with  existing  cus- 
toms, he  would  not  always  do  so.  He 
was  everywhere,  except  when  at  court, 
accompanied  by  a  large  bull-doe."  His 
wig  was  a  remarkable  article  of  the  tie 
description,  with  a  profusion  of  curls, 
which,  to  cover  every  wrinkle  on  his  fore- 
head, ran  across  it  in  a  zigzag  line.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
fantastic  art  of  powdering,  practised  also 
by  the  famous  Prince  de  Ligne,  "  who 
used  to  walk  to  and  fro  through  a  double 
line  of  servants,  each  of  whom  had  a 
different  shade  of  hair-powder,  white,  blue, 
yellow  and  pink,  to  throw  at  his  wig, 
wliich,  afler  this  operation,  exhibited  what 
was  considered  to  be  the  perfection  of 
evenness  and  coloring." 

Kaunitz  was  exact  and  methodical  in  all 
his  doings.  "In  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning of  every  day,  he  arranged  his  writing- 
table  with  the  strictest  symmetry,  puttioff 
pens  and  pencils,  piece  by  piece,  paralid 
to  each  other;  also,  whilst  dictating  to  hb 
secretary,  he  would  frequently  wipe  the 
dust  from  the  vases,  picture-frames,  and 
chests  in  his  room.  Every  evening  he 
noted  down  on  a  ])aper  all  that  he  intend* 

ed  to  do  on  the  following  day 

Every  morning  he  awoke  at  nine  o^clock, 
and  began  to  work  with  his  secretaries 
from  eleven  to  twelve ;  remaining  all  the 
while  in  bed,  as  his  chamber  was  also  his 
principal  room  of  business.  Even  Joseph, 
when  emperor,  came  to  him  there.  Kannits 
very  rarely  read  or  wrote  anything  him- 
self^ but  had  always  some  one  to  read  to 
him,  and  dictated  everything.  Whilst 
listening  or  speaking,  he  sat  stiff  and  im* 
movable.  Equally  stiff  and  erect  was  his 
gait,  even  in  his  eightieth  year.  His 
manner  of  saluting  was  also  very  oharM> 
teristic ;  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  nod, 
his  friends  being  at  the  same  time  ae- 
knowlcdged  with  a  paternal  smile,  and  aD 
the  rest  with  the  air  of  a  protector.  He 
always  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately, 
looking,  as  Charles  V.  used  to  do,  either 
upwards  or  fixedly  before  him.  He  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  betrayed,  either 
by  his  gait  or  by  his  speech,  any  inward 
emotion,  however  strongly  he  might  ftel 
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it.  t&fany  who  have  lived  with  him  for 
years  have  stated  that,  like  Louis  XIV., 
he  had  never  been  seen  to  laugh." 

Though  covered  in,  as  it  were,  with  an 
outward  show  of  French  foppery  and  af- 
fectation, this  extraordinary  man  had  in 
him  a  most  substantial  ground-work  of 
sterling  German  earnestness  and  solidity. 
He  hated  all  superficiality  in  business,  and 
performed  'well  and  carefully  whatsoever 
he  undertook.  "  He  not  only  was  capa- 
ble of  thoroughgoing  and  intense  exer- 
tion, but  the  whole  of  his  life  was  devot- 
ed in  reality  to  deep  thought  and  stre- 
nuously sustained  work;  and  all  his  do- 
mestic arrangements,  his  daily  diet,  and 
tender  care  for  his  health,  were  merely  in- 
tended as  means  for  maintaining  in  him  that 
ease  and  freedom  of  mind  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary  for  his  graver  pur- 
poses." 

Some  curious  traits  are  given  us  of  the 
princejs  domestic  habits,  which  may  be 
iioticea  on  account  of  their  singularity. 
Ho  kept  a  very  great  house  in  Vienna, 
but  the  company  which  he  entertained 
were  not  allowed  to  interrupt  his  daily 
routine,  or  any  way  interfere  with  his  per- 
sonal comfort.  "  He  every  day  kept  an 
open  table,  covers  being  laid  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career  for  twelve,  afterwards 
for  sixteen  or  eighteen  guests.  But  as  he 
used  to  send  his  invitations  only  on  the 
same  day,  and  very  late,  at  an  hour  when 
most  people  had  accepted  elsewhere,  it 
would  sometimes  happen  that  only  a  few 
persons  sat  down  with  him.  j%  .  .  . 
The  table  was  most  exquisitely  supplied  ; 
but  the  guests,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  English  tourist  Swinburne, 
were  expected  not  to  touch  certain  par- 
ticular dishes  of  the  dessert,  which  were  re- 
served for  the  prince's  own  use.  Swin- 
burne asserts  that,  when  he  once  neglect- 
ed the  warning  which  had  been  given  on 
that  score,  Kaunitz  sulked  with  him  for 

several   days If  the    prince 

accepted  an  invitation  in  any  other  house, 
his  host,  whatever  might  be  his  rank, 
had  to  allow  Kaunitz's  cook  to  supply 
the  principal  dishes  of  his  master — 
who,  in  this  respect,  went  so  far  as  to 
have  the  wine,  the  bread,  and  even  the 
water,  sent  to  him  from  his  own  house. 
Everv  one  submitted  to  these  conditions, 
as  otherwise  Kaunitz  would  not  come  at 
all.  This  peculiarity  was  not  exactly  ow- 
ing to  f«  dread  of  being  poisoned,  but  to 
his  anxious  care  for  his  health,  as  he  was 


always  fearful  lest  he  should  eat  anything 
that  might  disorder  his  stomach.  After 
the  meal,  whether  at  home  or  dining  out, 
Kaunitz  would  take  from  his  pocket  his 
famous  apparatus  for  cleansing  his  mouth, 
and  with  the  greatest  unconcern  use  it  be- 
fore the  whole  company  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  opera- 
tion he  made  all  sorts  of  disagreeable 
noises.  This  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
complete  and  most  varied  set  of  instru- 
ments ;  as,  for  instance,  several  small  look- 
ing-glasses, to  examine  the  teeth  back  and 
front,  small  linen  rags,  brushes,  and  other 
contrivances.  Once  when  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  do  this  at  the  table  of  the  French 
ambassador.  Baron  Breteuil,the  latter  said 
to  his  guests :  '  Levons  nous,  le  prince 
veut  etre  seul.'  The  prince,  who  was 
then  left  alone,  used  his  instruments  in 
solitude ;  but  from  that  time  he  never  din- 
ed out  again." 

It  is  a  singular  thing  respecting  Kaunitz, 
that  he  never  enjoyed  fresh  air ;  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  did  not  agree  with  him. 
His  rooms  and  carriages  were  accordingly 
closed  from  its  intrusion ;  and  when,  dur- 
ing the  most  oppressive  heat  of  the  dog- 
days,  he  sometimes  sat  for  a  short  time  m  • 
an  arm-chair  in  his  garden,  or  walked  a 
few  steps  from  his  residence  to  the  royal 
palace,  he  always  carefully  covered  his 
mouth  with  a  handkerchief.  His  humor 
or  infirmity  in  this  respect  was  well  un- 
derstood and  provided  for  by  his  impe- 
rial mistress.  "  When  he  came  to  Maria 
Theresa,  who  had  generally  one  or  more 
windows  open,  and  who,  without  any 
danger  to  her  health,  could  sit  for  hours 
in  the  strongest  draught,  all  the  windows 
were  immediately  closed  as  soon  as  '  the 
prince'  was  announced."  Besides  his  dis- 
like to  fresh  air,  Kaunitz  took  no  exercise, 
save  in  the  shape  of  a  game  at  billiards 
and  a  brief  ride  on  horseback.  His  horse- 
manship was  marked  by  his  usual  eccen- 
tricity. "Every  afternoon,  before  din- 
ner, he  rode  three  horses,  each  for  the 
same  number  of  minutes,  in  the  riding- 
school,  which  in  winter  was  lighted  up 
with  a  profusion  of  lamps.  He  kept 
horses  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Only  m 
the  very  warmest  weather  he  ventured  to 
take  a  ride  in  a  bosquet  in  his  palace-gar- 
den at  Mariahilf  He  had  difierent  suits 
of  clothes,  regulated  according  to  the 
temperature   of  the  day,  to  prevent  his 

catching    cold In    all    the 

rooms  of  his  house,  thermometers  were 
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K,i'i/il*/.  'li'I  th^  firl  ofinr:)*!:!::  lij'<*  pl^asajit 
t'/  h'urj  f  if  ;in'l  to  otJj'i  ;  no  on-  (,.r.r 
tool;  -.iifh  ;irr<ioM^  ran;  r»r  hi.-i  ii  c.  It 
?■'  'Hj'r'l  fn  if  lif!  tlioijtrJit  t/>;i*,  Vvith  due 
f>i'\\]'.ii.  h"  iMi:.'}»t  ;iIr/jo<t.  livf  fon-ver.  Ho 
ft'v  r  m|i[/j:m-i  to  fi;iv<^  i'Ofi^MTnf'il  hirnsflf 
fil»'.'it  iIm-  lifj;il  r]iitiiir(i  \y]iU']i  inii-t  y-oinc 
'I  17  f'nni'.  '•  Vv'li.'it^vrr  conl'l  n.iiiinrl  liim 
of  'ly)n\r,  '.v.'i-.  to  !»»!  vnvci'iiWy  krj^t  in  the 
\t  tr.iif)  '/iMi'l.  All  til*'  |>«-Mon>  ij.^MalIya)>out  i 
Ii'mii  w  in  -.tfictly  lorl/i(l«lfii  to  utter  in  Iiis 
|.i'  rM««  iIm"  wonls  Mi'Mtli'  uu(\  'sinMll- 
)>'»•,. "  II'-  h.'Ml  not  hin»s<'ir  In  en  alllirted  ; 
wiili  llii-?  'TMoniiT;  l)ut  Im'  had  Immmi  shock- 
«'<!  hy  it  in  th<'  case  of  th<^  cnijUTss.  His 
rr.i'l'i  1  i«f<ivcM|  from  liini  in  writin;^  an 
e.i;n<  -f  injunction  to  eschew  tlie  use  oi' 
th'i:«'  \\vn  o))nn\i(MiH  wonl.M.  The  watrs 
woiihl  have  il>  that  even  the  '  inocuK'ition ' 
ti\'  trc<"4  \\i\H  not  to  he  spoken  of,  because 
it  irtnirHhMl  him  of  the  InotMilation  of  the 
muimII-|m»x.  His  hirthday  also  was  never 
to  Ih»  Mllu«lf«l  to.  VVIien  the  referendary 
Viui  Uindcr,  for  lifty  years  Iris  friend  and 
e<iiiiidant,di(>d,\averiusKaidt,the])rLnce*s 
ri'ielcr,  ex  pressed  hiins(>1f  in  this  way  : 
'  IJaron  Uind<»r  is  no  lonpT  to  he  foun^l/ 
The  prince,  ath»r  some  moments'  silence, 
replied  :  **  VM-W  mort  t  U  elait  cependa-..l 
a:  -^e/.  \  ieux."  IlindcM*  was  one  vear  and  a 
liall'  vounjrer  th:u»  Kaunitz.  To  another 
of  hiM  reailers,  S<»en«tary  Ilarrer,  at  th;U 
time  a  tnan  ot'sixtv,  h«»  once  said:  **  Mais' 
eo!nm<MH  <»^t-il  possil)le,<pKMle  jeunes  jj^ens, 
c.)nnn«»  vtnn,  ouhlient   des  choses  pareil- 
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I'he  m»usot'th*^  «h'ath  of  I-^Vileriek 


the  (ireat    ri*ac]u»d   him  ii»  thi^wav:  liis 
ve:hhM\  witii   apparent   absence  o\'  miml, 
lold  liim  that  a  c«nnier  had  just   arrived  " 
triun  U«»rllM  at  the  Prussian  ambassador's 
with     not iti<'at ions    «)f    Kim;     Frederick 
Willnin*.     Kaunitz  sat  f«n*  some  time  stiti' 
nMil  moiiiudessin  his  ann-cliair, showing  n«> 
si-n  ot'  l»avin«x  und*"i>t«>oti  tlu^  hint.     At 
h<'-i    l»e   rose,  >\alked   slowlv  throujrh  the 
room,  tli«n  sat  down  and  s:nd,  raising  his 
ntms  ti>  lj«'av«Mi :   *AlasI    >\]ien  \\\\\  suoh  ■ 
a  line:  a;:ain  <'nnobl<'  \\w  ibadi'm  :'     When  ■ 
llie  Kmpi'ror  .loso]»]i   died,  the  valet  ro- . 


-'i.-..'',-i  lo  Kiiiiuz  a  tixr^.m^nt,  vhk;^  the 
-:;..:vr.r  -^-.fc.-;  t-^  hive  siiTicJ,  with  the 
^-  r  i- :  •TLc-  trii.pcror  s-icus  no  more." 
Tr.  f  -I-i:*!.  oi\l^  .-L-:er,  Countess  Quest en- 
hir.',  K:i:»r*;tz  ktJ.j  kne'sr  when  he  saw  Li- 
fjo'ir:  hoM  in  moununjr.  In  a  like  man- 
Ti'rr.  he  oiiCc  roHiiiinc-d  unacquainted  with 
th*^;  recovery  r.fone  of  LL?  sons«  from  severe 
i ! ! ri .  •  < -,  u n  t  i i  t Le  con  val «een t  came  in  per- 
.7 on  to  call  on  him :  Kiiunitz  himselt*  had 
nfver  bfc»rn  to  .soe  him  tluiing  his  illness. 
'I'o  an  old  aunt  of  Lis  Le  once  sent  from 
hh  table  one  of  Ler  f.«vorite  dishes — four 
vears  after  lior  der*;li!"' 

iiiit  we  niu^t  leave  Kaimitz,and  tnmtu 
^oFne  of  the  minor  anecdotes  which  are 
liberally  sprinkled  throughout  the  book. 
Hrre  and  there  in  the  two  volumes  we 
oljtain  curious  glimpses  of  conrt  annk>e- 
inents.  ^Vhen  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
visited  Vienna,  in  the  reign  of  Le6pold  L 
lie  was  entertained  with  a  grand  masquer- 
ade called  a  '"  Tavern,"  of  which  we  have 
the  following  description:  "The  emperor 
])ersonated  the  landlord,  iuid  the  empress 
tin;  landlady  of  the  tavern.  The  other 
masks  appeare<l  in  the  dress  of  the  different 
Kuropeau  or  eastern  nations;  or  as  gipsies, 
gardeners,  shepherds,  peasants  of  different 
countries,  quacks,  brigands,  waiters,  &c. 
Tliesc?  (characters  were  supported  by  the 
ar(*h-dukes  and  arcL-ducliesses,  and  by  the 
princes  then  staying  at  Vienna,  including 
the  highest  nobility  of  Austria.  One 
illustrious  guest  was  Prince  Eugene,  who 
had  just  belbre  won  the  great  battle  of 
Zenta ;  jie  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
waiter  to  the  imperial  tavern-keeper.  Tlie 
emperor  and  emjH-ess,  as  "mine  host  and 
mine  hostess,"  sat  at  the  top  of  the  table; 
the  princes  and  princesses,  connts  and 
count<'sses,  cavaliers  and  ladies,  drew  lots 
t\)r  their  .several  places.  The  company 
having,  at\er  su)»per.  returned  to  the  ball- 
room,  the  C  V.ar,  as  a  Frisian  peasant,  danced 
with  indefatigable  energy  until  daylight, 
all  the  while  singing  Russi:m  dittiea,  aud 
(lintihie:  bis  ladv  about  in  the  true  stvle  of 
vilhige  swains.  He  was  so  taken  with  his 
partner,  the  beautiful  Coimtess  JohaDtt 
Thurn,  wlio,  like  him,  wore  the  Frisian 
c<^stume,  that  he  would  scarcely  allow  her 
to  leave  his  side.  At  table,  the  emperor, 
MS  *"  ndne  host,"  rose  and  wont  up  lo  the 
Frisian  }>easant  w  iih  a  magnificent  ciTSta! 
cup,  pleilging  to  him  the  health  of  the 
<  1  rand  1  V-n*  of  ^I uscovy.  Peter  then  took 
x\\i'  cup  tViUu  Leo]>ohVs  mouth«  and  said  IB 
\  erv  tair  Cicnnan :  *"  I  know  the  Car  cf 
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Maa^ovy  very  well,  inside  and  outside ; 
he  is  a  friend  of  your  imperial  majesty, 
and  an  enemy  of  your  enemies ;  and  so 
heartily  devoted  to  the  emperor,  tliat  even 
if  there  were  rank  poison  in  this  cup,  he 
would  forthwith  without  demur  drink  it 
at  your  command."  With  this  he  drained 
the  tankard  and  returned  it  empty  to  the 
emperor,  who  begged  him  to  accept  of  it 
as  a  present — a  request  to  which  the  Czar 
at  once  acceded,  assuring  his  host  that  as 
long  as  he  lived  his  heart  and  this  glass 
should  be  at  the  service  of  his  majesty. 
Then  turning  to  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
the  Czar  said  that  "  his  majesty,  being  still 
yoimg,  might  bear  more  than  his  rather 
the  emperor ;"  on  the  strength  of  which 
Peter  pledged  him  in  eight  successive 


cups.  After  performmg  this  exhilarating 
feat,  the  Czar  embraced  and  kissed  the 
king,  lifted  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  was  in 
high  glee. 

During  his  visit  to  Vienna,  Peter  tried 
to  advance  his  own  political  objects  by  all 
the  arts  of  flattery,  and  even  by  bribing 
ministers.  All  were  not,  however,  ac- 
cessible either  to  his  flatteries  or  his  bribes. 
The  privy-councillor  Count  Strattman,  to 
whom  the  Czar  sent  a  magnificent  casket 
inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli  and  turquoises,  re- 
turned it  unopened,  with  the  remark: 
"  Let  the  Czar  give  it  to  some  other  minis- 
ter who  has  better  deserved  of  him." 
Hearing  which,  Peter  broke  out  in  a  laugh, 
saying :  "A  thorough  fool,  but  for  once 
an  honest  one !" 


From    the    Qaarterly    Keview. 
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Most  men  who  have  arrived  at  that 
acre  when  the  last  one  or  two  buttons  of 
the  waistcoat  are  allowed  to  be  unloosened 
after  dinner,  can  remember  the  time  when 
the  safety  of  life  and  property  in  the  me- 
tropolis depended  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
parochial  watcliman,  a  species  of  animal 
after  the  model  of  the  old  hackney  coach- 
man, encumbered  with  the  self-same  drab 
greatcoat,  with  countless  capes,  with  the 
self-same  Belcher  handkerchief  or  com- 
forter, speaking  in  the  same  husky  voice, 
and  just  as  sottish,  stupid,  -and  uncivil. 
At  night — ^for  it  was  not  thought  woith 
while  to  set  a  watch  in  the  day-time — the 
authorities  provided  him  with  a  watch-box 
in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  his  snooze  in 
comfort,  and  ftimished  him  with  a  huge 
lantern  in  order  that  its  rays  might  enable 
the  thief  to  get  out  of  his  way  in  time. 

♦  Report  of  Her  Majesties  Commimoners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  alleged  Disturbances  in  Hyde  Poirh, 
witii  Minuks  of  Evidence.*  1856. 


As  if  these  aids  to  escape  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  midnight  marauder,  the 
watchman  was  provided  with  a  staff"  with 
which  he  thundered  on  the  pavement  as 
he  walked,  a  noise  which  he  alternated 
with  crying  the  hour  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  in  aloud,  singing  voic^,  and  which 
told  of  his  whereabouts  when  he  himself 
was  far  out  of  sight. 

Up  to  the  year  1828,  and  indeed  for 
ten  years  later,  in  the  City  these  men  were 
the  sole  defence  by  night  of  the  first  me- 
tropolis in  the  world.  The  Charlies,  as 
they  were  familiarly  termed,  had  very 
little  fight  in  them  at  any  time,  but  it  is 
well  kno\^Ti  that  they  "winked  hard," 
when  required  to  do  so  by  people  who 
could  afford  to  pay  them  for  it.  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  crimes  under  such  a 
police  flourished  apace,  or  that  robberies 
mcreased  to  an  extent  which  alarmed  all 
thoughtful  people.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  a 
magistrate,  whose  work  on  the  i>olice, 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
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crave  the  first  ideas  of  the  reforms  which 
have  been  since  adopted,  estimates  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  property  stolen  at 
the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  was  at  least 
1,600,000/. ;  and  that  the  evil  was  gaining 
ground  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods 
had  increased  between  1780  and  1800  from 
300  to  3000. 

At  the  present  time  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  consists  of  a  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Sir  Richard  Mayne,  2  Assistant- 
Commissioners,  Captain  Labalmondiere 
and  Captain  Harris,  18  Superintendents, 
133  Inspectors,  625  Serjeants,  and  4954 
Constables,  making  a  total  of  all  ranks  of 
5734.  The  machinery  by  which  this  com- 
paratively small  force  is  enabled  to  watch 
by  night  and  day  every  alley,  street,  and 
square  of  this  vast  metropolis,  nay,  tries 
every  accessible  door  and  window  of  its 
400,000  houses,  patrols  90  square  miles  of 
country,  exercises  a  surveillance  over  the 
8000  reputed  thieves  who  prey  upon  its 
inhabitants,  and  keeps  in  awe  the  40,000 
or  50,000  people  who  form  "  the  uneasy 
classes"  of  the  Metropolis,  is  not  very 
complicated.  The  Metropolitan  Police 
district  extends  from  Charing  Cross  15 
miles  in  every  direction,  and  includes  the 
whole  of  Middlesex  and  large  portions  of 
Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Kent,  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  Berkshire,  for  which 
seven  counties  the  Commissioners  are 
magistrates  and  the  police  are  sworn  con- 
stables. The  liiver  Thames  is  also  imder 
its  jurisdiction,  from  Chelsea  to  Barking 
Creek,  including  all  its  wharves,  docks, 
landing-j)laces,  and  dock-yards.  The  en- 
tire district  has  a  circumference  of  90  miles, 
and  extends  over  an  area  of  upwards  of 
700  square  miles,  100  of  which,  forming 
what  is  called  the  interior  area,  is  covered 
with  our  great  Babel  of  brick  and  mortar. 
This  wide  extent  of  ground  is  mapped  out 
into  18  divisions,  each  of  which  is  watched 
by  a  detachment  of  men,  varying  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  extent  of  the  area, 
the  exposed  nature  of  the  property,  or  the 
density  of  the  population. 


Lettenof 
DiviaioDS. 


Local  Names  of 
Divisions. 


Strength  otiMch 
Dirision. 


Letteis  of 

Local  Names  of         Strengrth  of  each 

Divisions. 

DiTisiona.                      Division. 

A 

.  .  Whitehall 380 

B . . . . 

.  .  Westminster  ...  824 

c 

.  .  St.  James's  ....  265 

1) 

..  St,  Marv-le-bone.  871 

E 

.  .  llolborn 176 

F  .  . . . 

.  .  Co  vent  Garden  .  165 

G Finsbury    .  .  . 

H Whitechapel  . 

K Stepney  .... 

L Lambeth .... 

M Southwark  . . 

N Islington  .  .  . 

P Camberwell  . 

R Greenwich  .  . 

S Hampstead  .  . 

T Kensmgton  . . 

V Wandsworth  . 

Thames  Police 


317 
233 
482 
208 
350 
513 
408 
454 
410 
288 
381 
103 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  policeman  X, 
who  figures  so  often  in  tne  pages  of 
Punch,,  is  a  myth  of  our  &cetioas  con- 
temporary. 

Each  division  is  separated  into  snb- 
di\'ision8,  the  subdivisions  into  sections, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  sections  into  beat«. 
Of  the  main  divisions.  A,  although  one  of 
the  smallest  in  area,  is  by  fer  the  most  im- 
portant; it  is  the  seat  of  the  central 
authority  located  at  Scotland  Yard.  Its 
police  are  much  finer  men  (taller  on  the 
average  than  the  Guards),  and  their  duties 
arc  more  responsible  than  those  of  any 
other  division.  They  attend  npon  the 
Sovereign,  the  Parliament,  the  theatres, 
tlie  parks,  and  all  other  places  of  public 
resort,  such  as  Epsom  and  Ascot  races, 
the  flower  shows.  Crystal  Palace,  Ac. 
The  A  division  is,  in  fact,  to  the  general 
body  of  Metropolitan  Police,  what  the 
Guards  are  to  the  army.  To  enable  it  to 
perform  these  extra  duties,  it  has  a  reserve 
force  of  250  men,  drafted  off  on  ordinary 
occasions  in  companies  of  fifty  each  to  the 
B,  C,  D,  G,  and  M  divisions ;  npon  this 
reserved  force  it  draws  when  necessary. 

The  other  divisions  are  pretty  much 
alike  in  the  nature  of  their  auties,  which 
are  simply  those  of  watching.  Certain 
modifications,  however,  arise  from  the  char- 
acter of  their  districts;  thus  a  constable  on 
duty  at  Whitechapel,  if  suddenly  removed 
to  Westminster  or  Mary-le-bone,  wonld 
find  himself  considerably  at  fault,  inasmndk 
as  a  familiarity  with  fights  in  courts,  dis- 
putes with  tramps,  and  the  coarse  language 
of  low  lodging-houses,  is  riot  a  good  sehocri 
for  the  amenities  required  among  ft  more 
fashionable  population.  In  all  the  di^ 
sions  exactly  the  same  organization  is 
maintained  and  the  same  amount  of  ardii> 
ous  work  is  performed.  Two  thirds  of 
the  entire  force  is  on  duty  from  nine  or 
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ten  in  the  evening  till  five  or  six  in  the 
morning.  Not  long  since  the  night-police 
were  condenmed  to  patrol  the  streets  for 
nine  hours,  without  sitting  down  or  even 
resting  their  weary  limhs  against  any  sup- 
port. This  severe  lahor  was  found  incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  due  vigi- 
lance towards  the  end  of  the  watch ;  the 
men  are,  therefore,  now  kept  on  duty 
only  eight  hours.  Day  work  is  divided 
into  reliefi,  and  extends  from  six  a.m.  to 
nine  p.m.  Notwithstanding  its  greater 
severity,  there  are  men  who  prefer  the 
stolid,  imimpeded  walk  in  the  night,  in 
which  they  go  through  their  woric  like 
machines,  to  the  more  bustling  and  excit- 
ing day-patrol.  The  Serjeants  or  inspect- 
ors msike  the  round  of  the  districts  to  see 
that  the  constables  are  duly  parading  their 
beats. 

If  a  door  or  window  is  discovered  in  an 
unsafe  condition,  its  insecurity  is  immedi- 
ately made  known  to  the  inmates ;  and  if 
the  constable  fiiils  to  detect  the  circum- 
stance during  his  tour,  and  it  is  afterwards 
observed  by  his  serjeant  or  the  succeeding 
constable,  he  is  reported  and  fined  for  his 
neglect.  Continued  inattention  is  visited 
by  dismissal.  Offences  of  every  kind  are 
severely  punished,  as  appears  from  the  fact 
that,  between  the  years  1850  and  1856, 
1276  policemen  were  turned  out  of  the 
force.  Of  these  68  were  criminally  con- 
victed. Thus  the  men  are  kept  up  to 
their  work,  and  collusions  with  thieves  are 
rendered  exceedingly  difficult.  Every 
morning  a  sheet  of  "  Occurrences  "  is  for- 
warded to  the  Chief  Commissioner  at 
Scotland  Yard,  which  contains  the  frill 
particulars  of  all  matters  worthy  of  notice 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  night 
throughout  the  metropolis,  and  a  record 
of  all  property  lost  or  stolen,  from  a  gold 
pin  to  a  cnest  of  plate,  is  kept  in  the  same 
central  establishment. 

In  case  any  affiiir  of  unusual  importance 
occurs — ^a  murder  or  a  great  robbery — ^the 
intelligence  is  conveyed  by  the  constable 
who  hrst  becomes  cognizant  of  it,  to  the 
central  station  of  his  division ;  from  this 
point  the  news  is  radiated  by  policemen, 
carrying  what  are  termed  route-papers, 
or  papers  of  particulars  of  the  offence, 
on  the  backs  of  which  are  marked  the 
hour  at  which  they  were  received  at 
the  different  divisions  through  which  they 
passed.  In  this  manner  information  can 
be  circulated  in  two  hours  to  all  the  sta- 
tions, excepting  those  belonging  to  the 


exterior  or  suburban  districts.  In  these 
reports  are  given  the  names  of  the  consta- 
bles who  were  on  their  beats  in  which  the 
offences  took  place,  the  Serjeants  in  charge 
of  the  sections,  and  the  names  of  the  con- 
stables whose  particular  business  it  was  to 
trace  the  offenders  as  far  as  possible. 
We  understand,  however,  that  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  is  now  shooting  its  nerve- 
like threads  to  aU  the  divisional  stations 
in  the  metropolis,  and,  when  the  new  agent 
is  brought  to  bear,  the  communication 
will  be  almost  instantaneous.  Thus,  in 
case  of  robbery,  every  constable  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  and  the  police-net 
will  be  thrown  at  one  cast  over  the  entire 
metropolis.  Thieves  wiU  no  longer  be 
able  to  get  away  with  their  plunder,  ere  a 
hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  after  the  prop- 
erty. Had  the  telegraph  been  in  existence, 
in  aU  probability  Her  Majesty's  plate- 
chest  would  have  been  intercepted  before 
it  reached  the  field  where  it  was  ransack- 
ed in  Shoreditch.  In  cases  of  riot  of  a 
formidable  nature,  the  telegraph  will  be 
able  to  concentrate  5000  men  in  a  couple 
of  hours  upon  any  spot  within  five  miles 
of  Charing  Cross. 

Towards  the  outskirts  of  the  metropo- 
lis, in  the  exterior  or  suburban  districts, 
the  widely-scattered  constables  chiefly  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  rural  police.  The 
great  distances  they  have  to  traverse  ne- 
cessitate the  use  of  horses  ;  here,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  mounted  police,  the 
successors  of  the  old  horse-patrol  estab- 
lished in  1805.  The  strength  of  this  forbe, 
men  and  officers  included,  is  only  120 ; 
they  are  ftimished  with  powerful  nags, 
and  are  armed  with  swords  and  pistols. 
Indeed  the  foot-police,  whose  beats  lie  in 
unfrequented  rural  districts,  are  allowed 
side-arms — a  precaution  which  the  fate  of 
the  policeman  who  was  brutally  murdered 
in  a  field  at  Dagenham,  in  Essex,  some 
years  since,  proved  to  be  by  no  means  un- 
necessary. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
district,  is  the  City  police,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Corporation.  The  area 
of  this  peculiar,  to  borrow  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal terra,  is  only  one  square  mile  and  a 
quarter,  but  forming  as  it  does  the  very 
centre  of  business,  it  is  by  far  the  richest 
part  of  London — ^for  while  it  contains  only 
one  twentieth  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  it 
possesses  a  fourteenth  part  of  its  wealth. 
This  small  space  is  in  fact  the  great  heart 
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not  only  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  the 
commercial  world.  Through  its  pnncipal 
thoroughfares  a  vaster  flood  of  traffic  is 
poured  for  several  hours  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  streets  in  the  world 
In  the  voar  1850,  it  was  ascertained  that' 
no  less  than  07,510  foot-passengers,  and 
13,796  vehicles,  containing  no  fewer  than 
52,092  i>ersous,  passed  13ow  Church, 
Cheapside,  in  one  day.  By  another  chan- 
nel of  communication,  Aldgale,  near  the 
Minorics,  68,430  foot  passengers  and  9332 
vehicles,  containing 20,804  persons,  passed 
in  the  same  time  ;  and  it  Ls  estunated  that 
altogether  no  less  than  400,000  persons 
are  poured  into  this  one  square  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  the  course  of  the  twelve 
hours.  The  con^xreii'ation  in  so  conlined  a 
Sjjace  of  so  vast  a  number  of  people,  many 
of  whom  are  forced  to  carry  about  with 
them  considerable  sums  of  money,  must 
jjrove  a  great  source  of  attraction  to 
thieves  of  all  kinds,  and  demands  the  con- 
stant vigilance  of  a  comparatively  large 
body  of  police.  It  was  not  until  ten  years 
atlerthe  successful  experiment  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Police,  however,  that  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  wedded  to  its  old  sys- 
tem of  ward-beadles,  street-keepers,  and 
imbecile  constables,  could  be  brought  to 
adopt  the  new  system  ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  present  force,  consisting 
of  1  superintendent,  13  inspectors,  12  sta- 
tion-serjeants,  47  Serjeants,  and  492  police- 
men— making  a  total  of  505,  do  the  duty 
well;  and  the  City,  with  all  its  stored 
wealth,  is  now  as  safe  as  the  rest  of  the 
met  ropolis.  At  all  the  banks  plain  clothes 
men  are  constantly  in  attendance  to  keep 
out  the  swell-mob  who  buzz  about  such 
])laees,  as  wasps  do  about  a  peach  wall ; 
and  in  the  great  thoroughtares,  such  as 
Cheapside,  six  or  seven  policemen  are  al- 
ways to  he  found. 

.As  ev(»ry  policeman  must  be  able  to  read 
and  urile,  have  a  good  character,  and  be 
of  sound  hody  and  mind,  the  mere  over- 
flowings of  the  labor-market  are  excluded 
i'vinii  the  force ;  moreover,  persons  can 
always  leave  the  service  ])y  giving  a 
month's  nt>t  ice.  For  these  reasons  a  much 
more  inteliiijent  class  of  men  recruit  the 
l)olice  than  the  army,  and  it  is  singular  to 
note  how  this  intelligence  tells.  The  drill 
of  constables  and  soldiers  is  nearlv  alike, 
yet  the  former  learn  all  their  movements 
in  a  fortnight,  whilst  the  hitter  require  at 
least  two  months.  Intelligence  ot  a  cer- 
tani  kuid,  however,  may  be  carried  too 


far ;  your  sharp  Londoner  makes  a  very 
bad  policeman  ;  he  is  too  volatile  and  con- 
ceited to  submit  himself  to  discipline,  and 
is  oftener  rejected  than  the  persons  from 
other  parts,  with  whom  eight  tenths  of  the 
force  are  recruited.  The  best  constables 
come  from  the  provincial  cities  and  towns. 
They  are  both  quicker  and  more  "plucky" 
than  the  mere  countryman  fresh  from  the 
village — a  singular  fact,  which  proves  that 
manly  vigor,  both  physical  and  mental,  is 
to  be  found  in  populations  neither  too  ag- 
gregated nor  entirely  isolated. 

In  the  common  room  of  every  section- 
house  there  is  a  library.  That  in  King- 
street,  Westminster,  contains  twelve 
hundred  volumes,  a  well-selected  medley 
of  subjects  grave  and  gay.  Some  of  the 
volumes,  indeed,  surj)rised  us,  as  they 
seemed  to  indicate  an  erudite  taste  which 
we  did  not  give  police-constabjes  credit 
for  possessing.  We  give  a  few  of  their 
titles  as  they  came  under  our  notice : 

Taylor's  Holy  Livinp:. 

The  Annals  of  the  English  Bible. 

Macaulay's  Essays. 

Alison's  Europe. 

Paley^s  AVorks. 

Byron's  Works. 

The  Waverlcy  Xovels. 

James's  Naval  ITistory. 

Lane's  Modem  Eg\'ptians. 

Life  of  Mohammed,  hy  Mohun  LaL 

Tom  Crinple's  Log. 

Bishop  Heber  s  Journal. 

Washington  Irving's  Works. 

Colonial  and  Ilome  Library. 

What  do  you  tlunk  of  the  list,  good 
reader  ?  Policemen  reading  Paley !  Can 
we  wonder  that  they  are  so  very  blue! 
But  we  must  not  misrepresent  the  force. 
If  volumes  such  as  these  are  thumbed  sot 
ticiently  to  show  that  some  Scotch  8e^ 
jeaut  has  a  taste  for  theologfical  reading 
and  "  fee-lo-so-phy,"  the  prevalent  inqnirr 
is  afler  good  English  literature;  and  u* 
though  the  "Wandering  Jew"  and  tlje 
"  3Iyst cries  of  Paris"  are  in  the  library, 
we  were  told  that  the  men  did  not  like, 
and  apparently  do  not  understand,  Fr^ieh 
romances.  The  lihrary  is  only  open  on 
Thursdavs,  and  then  but  for  two  hoam 
For  this  there  is  a  philosophical  rewoo. 
"  \Vliat  we  can  always  see,"  said  the  sa- 
peruitendent,  who  kindly  showed  us  oxet 
the  section-house,  "we  never  see;  it  ii 
only  strangers  that  know  all  the  sights  it 
the  metropolis."   On  the  same prinoiidetlif 
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issue  of  books  is  limited,  in  the  manner  we 
have  stated,  and  we  are  told  that  the  plan 
answers  admirably.  The  dormitories  at 
King-street  accommodate  about  ninety  per- 
sons, the  great  proportion  of  whom,  hav- 
ing done  night-duty,  we  saw  fast  asleep  on 
a  fine,  tempting  afternoon.  It  takes  full 
three  months  for  the  men  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  sleeping  in  the  day ;  but  once  ac- 
quired, they  never  lose  it  afterwards,  al- 
though they  return  at  stated  intervals  to 
day-duty  again.  They  find  their  own 
breakfasts  and  suppers,  but  they  mess  to- 
gether at  dinner*  Tliey  take  it  in  turns 
to  cater  for  the  week ;  and  the  emulation 
thus  created  proves  to  the  advantage  of 
the  mess,  as  we  hear  that  early  peas  and 
other  delicacies  of  the  season  find  their 
way  to  the  policeman's  table.*  It  would 
be  an  immense  boon  to  the  Benedicts  of 
the  force  if  accommodation  could  also  be 
found  for  them  in  the  section-houses.  In 
these  days  of  model  lodging-houses  surh 
an  hi  justice  to  family  men  should  scarcely 
be  allowed  to  exist. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  Detective  Po- 
lice. When  the  Metropolitan  force  was 
established  in  1829,  the  old  Bow-street  of- 
ficers, not  caring  to  work  with  the  new 
system,  retired  from  public  life,  and  set  up 
a  j)rivate  practice  in  hunting  out  ofienders, 
in  which  occupation  some  of  them  conti- 
nue to  this  day.  For  fifteen  years  there 
was  no  establishment  of  detectives  con- 
nected with  the  police ;  but  the  inconve- 
nience of  not  possessing  so  necessary  a 
wheel  in  the  constabulary  macliinery  in- 
duced Sir  James  Graham,  who  had  per- 
haps a  leaning  towards  this  branch  of  the 
profession,  to  revive  the  fraternity.  The 
force  consists  of  three  inspectors,  nine  Ser- 
jeants, and  a  body  of  police  termed  "  plain- 
clothes-men,"  whose  services  can  be  had 
at  any  moment.  There  are  about  six  po- 
licemen in  each  division  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  duty  of  detectives  when 
wanted,  which  affords  a  total  number  of 
108  auxiliaries,  upon  whom  the  inspectors 
and  Serjeants  can  rely  to  carry  out  their 
orders  with  silence  and  address.  In  all 
great  gatherings  these  men  are  distributed 
among  the  crowd,  dressed  according  to 
the  character  of  the  assembly.  Thus,  at 
an  agricultural  meeting,  smock-frocks  are 


*  TIio  partiality  for  tho  oook  ascribed  to  the  police- 
man ia,  we  are  assured,  a  slander  upon  the  force. 
Tho  commissarait  at  home  is  too  good  to  justify  any 
suspicion  of  this  ignoble  sort  of  cupboard  love. 


worn,  or  the  dress  of  a  small  &rmer ;  at  a 
review,  the  habiliments  of  a  decent  me- 
chanic in  his  Sunday  best.  In  this  respect 
they  follow  the  principle  of  Nature,  who 
protects  her  creatures  from  observation 
by  giving  them  coats  of  a  color  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  soil  they  in- 
habit :  to  the  arctic  fox,  a  fur  white  as  the 
surrounding  snow;  and  to  the  hare,  a 
coat  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
brown  heath  in  which  she  makes  her  form. 
It  is  the  general  rule  to  station  these  plain- 
clothes-men  as  near  as  possible  to  the  po- 
licemen of  their  own  division,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  assisted  in  capturing 
prisoners. 

Man  is  eminently  a  hunting  animal,  but 
there  is  no  prey  which  he  follows  with 
such  zest  and  perseverance  as  his  fellow 
man.  Some  policemen,  directly  they 
enter  the  force,  show  the  taste  so  strong- 
ly that  they  are  at  once  marked  oflT  for 
this  special  service.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  remain  years  without  detecting 
a  single  crime.  From  among  the  6000 
persons  composing  the  force,  a  splendid 
field  is  afforded  for  selecting  good  men ; 
and  Bow-street,  great  as  was  its  fame,  did 
not  turn  out  more  intelligent  detectives 
than  we  now  possess.  The  officers,  al- 
though they  are  not  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  every  thief,  as  in  the  last  century, 
still  find  it  necessary  to  keep  up  a  person- 
al knowledge  of  the  criminal  population, 
especially  with  that  portion  of  it  whose 
members  they  may  at  one  time  or  other 
be  likely  to  "  want."  The  detectives,  as 
well  as  thieves,  are  generally  famous  for 
some  particular  line  of  business.  One  is 
good  at  housebreakers,  another  knows 
how  to  follow  up  the  swell-mob,  and  a 
third  is  a  crack  hand  at  forgers.  By 
confining  themselves  to  distinct  branches 
of  the  art,  they  acquire  an  especial  sense, 
as  it  were,  for  the  work ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able how  much  their  trouble  is  lightened 
by  the  division  of  labor.  The  detective 
stands  in  a  very  difierent  position  from 
the  ordinary  policeman;  his  work,  long 
and  laborious  though  it  may  be,  must,  to 
succeed,  never  see  the  light.  Although 
he  may  have  followed  a  case  for  years,  aU 
the  public  knows  of  it  is  summed  up  in 
the  four  words  used  by  the  constable  who 
states  the  charge  at  the  police  court — 
"  from  information  I  received,"  <fcc.  The 
detective  lays  the  foundation,  which,  from 
the  shifting  soil  he  has  to  deal  with,  is  fre- 
quently far  more  extensive  than  the  su 
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perstructure.  His  duty  is  to  pursue  tbo 
criminal,  through  all  his  shiftiugs  and  turn- 
ings, until  the  case  is  clear  against  him ; 
and  then  fearlessly  to  draw  him  forth 
from  his  hiding-place,  as  a  ferret  would  a 
rabbit,  and  hand  him  over  to  an  ordinary 
constable  to  bring  to  the  judgment-seat. 

Much  of  the  information  by  which  the  per 
j)etrators  of  crimes  are  discovered,  comes 
from  their  own  body:  thus  two  thieves 
fall  out,  and  one,  prompted  by  revenge, 
and  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a  reward, 
splits  upon  his  confederate ;  or  some  aban- 
doned woman,  jealous  of  another,  gives 
information  which  leads  to  her  paramour's 
apprehension.  The  revenge  taken  by 
members  of  the  fraternity  upon  a  "  pal " 
whose  treachery  has  been  discovered,  is 
often  so  signal,  that  the  utmost  caution  is 
exercised  in  communicating  with  the  po- 
lice, lest  suspicion  should  be  excited.  The 
constable,  whose  aim  is  to  encourage  these 
revelations,  must  never,  by  his  want  of  ad- 
dress, give  any  hint  of  the  source  from 
which  he  receives  his  information;  nay, 
he  linds  it  necessary  sometimes  to  pursue 
keenly  a  false  scent  in  order  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  betrayer. 

Between  the  detective  and  the  thief  there 
is  no  ill-blood :  when  they  meet  they  give 
an  odd  w4nk  of  recognition  to  each  other 
— the  thief  smiling  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I 
am  quite  safe,  you  know ;"  and  the  detect- 
ive replying  with  a  look,  of  which  the  in- 
terpretation is,  "We  shall  be  better  ac- 
quainted by  and  by."  They  both  feel,  in 
short,  that  they  are  using  their  wits  to  get 
their  living,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  tacit  un- 
derstanding between  them  that  each  is 
entitled  to  play  his  game  as  well  as  he 
can. 

In  pursuing  the  track  of  an  offender,  the 
officers  often  come  across  other  crimes  of 
which  they  were  not  aware,  and  for  a  tune 
are  thrown  off  the  scent,  just  as  a  pack  of 
fox-liouiids  by  a  hare  which  crosses  their 
path.  In  such  cases  the  only  way  is  to 
try  back  until  the  original  trail  is  found. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  this  manner  to 
stumble  upon  a  regular  net-work  of 
roguery,  and  to  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  parties  who  have  long  been  "  wanting." 
The  most  trivial  hint  will  suffice  to  put  the 
<letective  on  the  right  track :  for,  like  men 
accustomed  to  work  in  the  dark,  things 
which  to  other  persons  are  invisible,  to 
them  appear  clear  as  noon-day.  The  gos- 
sip|)ing  tendency  of  neighbors  is  especially 
useful  to  them  in  worming  out  secrets. 


To  obtain  a  single  link  in  a  chain  of 
facts,  Ihey  will  often  hang  about  a  honse 
for  months,  interrogating  the  newspaper 
lad,  waylaying  the  servant-girl  as  she  is 
going  for  her  supper  beer,  and  picking  all 
he  wants  to  know  out  of  her  as  easily  as 
a  locksmith  picks  a  lock,  and  with  ouite 
as  little  consciousness  on  the  part  oi  the 
person  operated  upon. 

Mr.  Dickens  published  some  excellent 
papers  in  the  early  numbers  of  Houh- 
hold  Words^  which  illustrate  admirably 
the  habits  of  these  officers.  From  these 
we  select  the  following  story,  not  that  it 
is  the  most  dramatic,  but  because  it  shows 
the  vast  number  of  dodges  by  which  the 
detectives  accomplish  their  ends : 

*^*  Tally-ho  Thompson/  says  SmeftDt 
Witchem,  after  merely  wetting  his  lips  wiui  his 
brandy-and-water,  ^  Tally-ho  Thompson  was  a 
famous  horse-stealcr,  couper,  and  magsman. 
Thompson,  in  conjunction  with  a  pal  that  occa- 
sionally worked  with  him,  gammoned  a  oonntiy- 
man  out  of  a  good  round  sum  of  money,  under 
pretence  of  getting  him  a  situation — ^the  regular 
old  dodge — and  was  afterwards  in  the  *  Hne  and 
Cry^  for  a  horse — a  horse  that  he  stole,  down  in 
Hertfordshire.  I  had  to  look  after  Thompson, 
and  I  applied  myself,  of  course,  in  the  flrrt  in- 
stance, to  discovering  where  he  was.  Now, 
Thompson's  wife  lived,  along  with  a  Utile 
daughter,  nt  Chelsea.  Knowing  that  Thompson 
was  somewhere  in  the  country,  I  watchea  die 
house — especially  at  post-time  m  the  manung— 
thinking  Thompson  was  pretty  likely  to  write 
to  her.  Sure  enough,  one  morning  the  post- 
man comes  up,  and  delivers  a  letter  at  Mn. 
Thompson's  door.  Little  girl  opens  the  door, 
and  takes  it  in.  We're  not  always  sure  of  post- 
men, though  the  people  at  the  post-offices  are 
always  very  obliging.  A  postman  mayhelp  w, 
or  he  may  not,  just  as  it  happens.  Hofrenr, 
I  go  across  the  road,  and  I  say  to  the  postaaa, 
af&r  he  has  left  the  letter,  *  Good  monungl  how 
are  you?'  *Howareyo»r  says  he.  •looNre 
just  delivered  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Thompson. 
^  Yes,  I  have.'  '  You  did'nt  happen  to  mnsilc 
what  the  post-mark  was,  perhaps?*  '  No,'  sm 
ho,  *  I  did'nt.'  *  Come,'  says  I,  *  IH  be  pfam 
with  you.  I'm  in  a  small  way  of  business^  and 
I  have  given  Thompson  credit,  and  I  can't  sflM 
to  lose  what  he  owes  me.  I  know  he's  get 
money,  and  I  know  he's  in  the  countrr,  and  if 
you  could  tell  me  what  the  post-mark  wil  1 
should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  yofi' 
do  a  service  to  a  tradesman  in  a  small  wot  tf 
business  that  can't  alFord  a  loss.'  « Wdl,*^  hi 
said,  *  I  do  assure  you  that  I  did  not  obeem 
what  the  post-mark  was ;  all  I  know  is,  tbsi 
there  was  money  in  the  letter — ^I  should  say  a 
sovereign.'  This  was  enough  for  me,  becanai 
of  course  I  knew  that  Thompson,  hsTing  9tA 
his  wife  money,  it  was  prohahle  she'd  writs  tv 
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Thompson  by  return  of  post  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  So  I  said  *  Thankee*  to  the  postman, 
and  I  kept  on  the  watch.  In  the  aflemoon  I 
saw  the  little  girl  come  out  Of  course  I  fol- 
lowed her.  She  went  into  a  stationer^s  shop,  and 
I  need'nt  say  to  you  that  I  looked  in  at  the  win- 
dow. She  bought  some  writing-paper  and 
envelopes,   and  a  pen.      I    think    to    myself, 

*  That'll  do  !* — ^watch  her  home  again,  and  don't 
go  away,  you  may  be  sure,  knowing  that  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  writing  her  letter  to  Tally-ho, 
and  that  the  letter  would  be  posted  presently. 
In  about  an  hour  or  so,  out  came  the  little  girl 
again,  with  the  letter  in  her  hand.  I  went  up, 
and  said  something  to  the  child,  whatever  it 
might  have  been ;  but  I  could  n't  see  the  direc- 
tion of  the  letter,  because  she  held  it  with  the 
seal  upwards.  However,  I  observed  that  on  the 
back  of  the  letter  there  was  what  we  call  a  kiss 
— a  drop  of  wax  by  the  side  of  the  seal — ^and 
again,  you  understand,  that  was  enough  for  me. 
I  saw  her  post  the  letter,  waited  till  she  was 
gone,  then  went  into  the  shop,  and  asked  to  see 
the  master.     When  he  came  out,  I  told  him, 

*  Now,  I'm  an  officer  in  the  Detective  Force ; 
there's  a  letter  with  a  kiss  been  posted  here  just 
now,  for  a  man  that  I'm  in  search  of;  and  what 
I  have  to  ask  of  you  is,  that  you  will  let  me 
look  at  the  direction  of  that  letter.'  He  was 
very  civil — took  a  lot  of  letters  from  the  box  in 
the  window — shook  'em  out  on  the  counter  with 
the  faces  downwards — and  there  among  'em  was 
the  identical  letter  with  the  kiss.   It  was  directed, 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Pigeon,  Post-Office,  B— ,  to  be 

left  'till  called  for.'    Down  I  went  to  B (a 

hundred  and  twenty  miles  or  so)  that  night 
Early  next  morning  I  went  to  the  post-office ; 
saw  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  that  department; 
told  him  who  I  was ;  and  that  my  object  was  to 
see  and  track  the  party  that  should  come  for  the 
letter  for  Mr.  Thomas  Pigeon.  He  was  very 
polite,  and  said,  *  You  shall  have  every  assist- 
ance we  can  give  you ;  you  can  wait  inside  the 
office ;  and  we'U  take  care  to  let  you  know  when 
anybody  comes  for  the  letter.'  WeU,  I  waited 
there  three  davs,  and  began  to  think  that  no- 
body ever  wauld  come.  At  last  the  clerk  whis- 
pered to  me,  '  Here  !  Detective  I  Somebody's 
come  for  the  letter !'  *  Keep  him  a  minute,'  said  I, 
and  I  ran  round  to  the  outside  of  the  office. 
There  I  saw  a  young  chap  with  the  appearance 
of  an  ostler  holding  a  horse  by  ttie  bridle, 
stretching  the  bridle  across  the  pavement  while 
he  waited  at  the  post-office  window  for  the  letter. 
I  began  to  pat  the  horse,  and  that;  and  I  said 
to  the  boy,  *Whv,  this  is  Mr.  Jones's  marel' 
*No,  it  a'nt'  *No?'  said  I:  *  she's  very  Uke 
Mr.  Jones's  mare !'  *  She  an't  Mr.  Jones's  mare, 
anyhow,'  says  he:  *it's  Mr.  So-and-So's,  of  the 
Warwick  Arms.'  And  up  he  jumped,  and  off 
he  went — letter  and  all.  I  got  a  cab,  followed 
on  the  box,  and  was  so  quick  after  him,  that  I 
came  into  the  stable-yard  of  the  Warwick  Arms 
by  one  gate  just  as  he  came  in  by  another.  I 
went  into  the  bar,  where  there  was  a  young 
woman  serving,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water.     He  came  in  directly,  and  handed 


her  the  letter.  She  casually  looked  at  it  with- 
out saying  an3rthing,  and  stuck  it  up  behind  the 
glass  over  the  chimney-piece.  What  was  to  be 
done  next  ? 

*'I  turned  it  over  in  my  mind  while  I  drank 
my  brandy-and-water  (looking  pretty  sharp  at 
the  letter  the  while,)  but  I  could  n't  see  my  way 
out  of  it  at  all.  I  tried  to  get  lodgings  in  the 
house,  but  there  had  been  a  horse-&ir,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  it  was  full.  I  was  obliged 
to  put  up  somewhere  else,  but  I  came  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  bar  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  there  was  the  letter,  always  behind  the 
glass.  At  last  I  thought  I'd  write  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Pigeon  myself,  and  see  what  that  would  do. 
So  I  wrote  one,  and  posted  it,  but  I  purposely 
addressed  it,  Mr.  John  Pigeon,  instead  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pigeon,  to  see  what  thM  would  do.  In 
the  morning  (a  very  wet  morning  it  was)  1 
watched  the  postman  down  the  street,  and  cut 
into  the  bar,  just  before  he  reached  the  Warwick 
Arms.  In  he  came  presently  with  my  letter. 
*Is  there  a  Mr.  John  Pigeon  staying  here?' 
*No! — stop  a  bit  though,'  says  the  barmaid; 
and  she  took  dovn  the  letter  behind  the  glass. 

*  No,'  says  she,  *  it's  Thomas,  and  he  is  not  stay- 
ing here.  Would  you  do  me  a  favor,  and  post 
this  for  me,  as  it  is  so  wet  V    The  postman  said, 

*  Yes.'  She  folded  it  in  another  envelope,  directed 
it,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  put  it  in  his  hat,  and 
away  he  went 

"  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  direc- 
tion of  that  letter.  It  was  addressed,  *Mr. 
Thomas  Pigeon,  Post-Office,  R ,  Northamp- 
tonshire, to  be  left  till  called  for.'  Off  I  started 
directly  for  R  I  said  the  same  at  the  post- 
office  there  as  I  had  said  at  B ;  and  again  I 

waited  three  days  before  anybody  came.  At 
last  another  chap  on  horseback  came.  'Any 
letters  for  Mr.  Thomas  Pigeon?'  *  Where  do 
ou    come    from?'     *New    Inn,   near  R- 


S 


e  got  the  letter,  and  away  he  went — at  a  can- 
ter. 

"  I  made  my  inquiries  about  the  New  Inn, 

near  R ,  and  hearing  it  was  a  solitary  sort 

of  house,  a  little  in  the  horse  line,  about  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  station,  I  thought 
I'd  go  and  have  a  look  at  it  I  found  it  what  it 
had  been  described,  and  sauntered  in,  to  look 
about  me.  The  landlady  was  in  the  bar,  and  I 
was  trying  to  get  into  conversation  with  her ; 
asked  her  how  business  was,  and  spoke  about 
the  wet  weather,  and  so  on;  when  I  saw, 
through  an  open  door,  three  men  sitting  by  the 
fire  in  a  sort  of  parlor  or  kitchen,  and  one  of 
those  men,  according  to  the  description  I  had  of 
him,  was  Tally-ho  Thompson ! 

*'  I  went  and  sat  down  among  'em,  and  tried 
to  make  things  agreeable ;  but  they  were  very- 
shy — wouldn't  talk  at  all — ^looked  at  me  and  at 
one  another  in  a  way  quite  the  reverse  of  socia- 
ble. I  reckoned  'em  up,  and  finding  that  they 
were  all  three  bigger  men  than  me,  and  consid- 
ering that  their  looks  were  ugly — that  it  was  a 
lonely  place — railroad  station  two  mile&off — and 
night  coming  on — thought  I  couldn't  do  better 
than  have  a  drop  of  brandy-and-water  to  keep 
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my  courage  up.    So  I  called  for  my  brandy-and-  He  was  afterwards  acquitted  on  account  of  a 

water ;  and  as  I  was  sitting  drinking  it  by  the  defect  in  the  eyidence ;  and  I  understand  he 

tire,  Thompson  got  up  and  went  out  always  praises  me  up  to  the  skies,  and  says  Fm 

**  Now  the  difficulty  of  it  was  that  I  wasn't  one  of  the  best  of  men." 
sure  it  ica^  Thompson,  because  I  had  never  set 

eves  on  him  before:  and  what  I  had  wanted  rm     i           .l    /»  n  ^i.      i             i»  ^i_« 

was  to  be  quite  certain  of  him.    However,  there  Tlie  largest  of  aU  the  classes  of  thieves, 

was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  follow,  and  put  a  and  that  which  employs  the  most  extensive 

bold  face  upon  it    T  found  him  talking  outside  range  of  intellect,  of  age,  and  of  dress,  is 

in  the  yard  with  the  landlady.    It  turned  out  the  pickpocket.     From  the  first-rate  thief 

afterwards  that  he  was  wanted  by  a  Northamp-  ^\^q  «  works"  about  the  banks  for  six  or 

ton  officer  for  something  else  and  that,  knowing  ^^^  months  until  he  gets  a  "good  thing," 

that  officer  to  be  pock-marked  (as  I  am  myself,)  ^^      miserable   urchin   wEo   filches  a 

he  mistook  me  for  him.     As  I  have  observed,  I  ,     X        „        ,.  j,  ^            "      -x^uco  • 

found  him  talking  to  the  landlady  outside     I  pocket-handkerchief;  how  vast  a  descent! 

put  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder— this  way— and  Althougli  strung  together  by  the  common 

said,  *  Tally-ho  Thompson,  it's  no  use.     1  know  thread  of  crime,  and  pursuing,  as  it  were, 

you.    Fm  an  officer  from  London,  and  I  take  the  same  line  of  business,  a  duke  could 

you  into  custody  for  felony !'     *  That  be  d— d  !*  not,  and  certainly  would  not,  look  down 

says  Tally-ho  Thompson.  „pon  ^  street-sweeper  with  half  the  hautenr 

"  We  went  back  into  the  house,  and  the  two  ^^^^  ^^^  Iq:,^^^  rogues  do  upon  the  Fagin- 

friends  becan  to  cut  up  rough,  and  their  looks  ,    i        i  .        i          ^     •  u          '^i.  i.      j 

did'nt  please  me  at  all,  I  assure  you.     *  Let  the  ^^^  ^^^^/^  ^ t^.  rei^enishes  with  bandanas 

man  go.    What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  V  ^^e  stalls  ot  b  leld-lane.     Ihe  poptilar  no- 

*ril  tell  you  what  Fm  going  to  do  with  him.  tion  of  swell-mobsmen  is  far  wide  of  the 

Fm  going  to  tnke  him  to  London  to-night,  as  truth.     It  is  supposed  tliat  they  may  be 

sure  as  Fm  alive.    I*m  not  alone  here,  whatever  at  once  recoG^ized  by  a  certain  ultra-fop- 

you  may  think.     You  mind  your  own  business,  pish  manner'of  dressing,  and  an  excess  of 

.iT>d  keep  yourselves  to  yourselves.    It  '11  be  jewellery,  whereas  the  aim  of  a  professor 

t>etter  for  you,  for  I  know  you  both  very  well.'  ^  .    ,      "  ooiivovinf?"  irt  is  to  co  about  hia 

7'd  never  seen  or  heard  of  'em  in  all  my  life,  but  ^^  ^"^    .  ^^"^  ^>,^°S    ^^^  i?  to  go  aoout  nu 

my  bouncing  cowed  'em  a  bit,  and  they  kept  off,  occupation  uiiobserrcd,  lor  to  be  known 

while  Thompson  was  making  ready  to  go.     I  to  the  pohco  is  to  be  disappomted  of  his 

thought  to  myself,  however,  that  they  might  be  booty.     lie  has  his  clothes   built  by  the 


You  have  got  an  ostler,  I  suppose?'     *Yes,  ^    .^  ..  , ,  T-^T.  ^ 

we've  got  an  ostler.'     *Lct  me  see  him.'    Pres-  ^\^V^  ""^^  ^"^  veritable  man  of  fiuhlOD, 

ently  he  came,   and  a  shaggy-headed  young  Without  creating  suspicion.     Still,  though 

fellow  he  was.     *  Now  attend  to  me,  young  man,'  he  may  manage  to  pass  free  in  a  crowd, 

says  I;  'Fm  a  detective  officer  from  London,  and  frequent  fashionable  assemblies  without 

This  man's  name  is  Thompson.     I  have  taken  being  susj)ected  by  the  public,  the  pro- 

him  into  custody  for  felony.     Fm  going  to  take  fcssed  thief^-catcher  is  rarely  to  be  decemd 

him  to  the  railroad  station     I  call  upon  you,  in  by  appearances.     As  the  hunter  marks  Ml 
the  Queen's  name,  to  assist  me ;  and  mi nd  you,  i.  r         •  i  i    * 

my  friend,  you'll  get  yourself  iAto  more  trouble  Quarry  by  peculiar  signs  known  onlrto 

than  you  know  of,  if  you  don't !'    You  never  *"s  craft,  so  the  detective  can  at  once  M- 

saw  a  person  open  his  eyes  so  wide.     *  Now,  certain  whether  the  fine  gentleman  walfc 

Thompson,  come  along !'  says  I.     But  when  I  ing   carelessly  along   is  "  wrong,"  as  the 

took  out  the  handculfs,  Thompson  cries,  *  No !  slang  term  is,  or  a  respectable  character. 
None  of  that!    1  won't  stand  f  Am.'    I'll  go        The  principal  sign  by  which  a  thief  may 

abort 

ing  to  behave  as  a"i^"n''to''me!  "cfive  meyo^  ^"^  ^"^^  ^^^^^^^  listening  to  a  speaker  OT 

word  that  you  wiU  come  peaceably  along,  and  I  witncssmg  a  spectacle,  his  orbits  are  pe«^ 

don't  want  to  handcuff  you.'    'I  will,'  says  ing  restlessly,  not  to  say  anxiously,  arouai 

Thompson,  *but  I'll  have  a  glass  of  brandy  When  the  thief-taker  sees  this  he  knOWl 

first'    *I  don't  care  if  Fve  another,' said  I.  his  man.    One  of  the  detective  police  wta 

*A\Vll  have  two  more.  Missis 'said  the  friends;  attended  at  the  laying  of  the  fonndatidi 


t'%  ''7m  r\  "^"rl^  ^"*  ^  T?"'*.^Tt "''°''.n^  be  distinguished  m  any  assembly  is 
that'  'Tally-ho  Thompson,' I  ^d, 'I'm  wiU-  .wandering  of  his  eye.  \Vhil8t  thcie  al 
mc:  to  behave  as  a  man  to  you,  if  you  are  will-    ,  .  ^-Ii        r  V     •        ♦       ^^^^i«« 


and  con-found  you,  Constable,  you'll  give  your  g^^,^^  ^^^^^  jy^^^  of  Wellington's  CoDm 

Dan  a  drop,  won  t  you  ?      I  was  asreeable  to  .  i  i  •      i   *  *u^  ^-.-^       ^7. 

.hat,  so  we  had  it  all  round,  and  then  my  man  thus  explained  to  us  the  cantore   oft 

and  I  took  Tally-ho  Thompson  safe  tothe  rail-  gentlemanly-looking  person  who  was  p» 

road,  and  I  carried  hun  to  London  that  night  ^nt  on  that  occasion : 
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"If  yon  ask  me  to  eiTe  my  rcUHcin  whyl ' 
thought  this  person  a  thief  the  moment  I  saw  ' 
iiim,  I  could  not  ftll  you ;  I  did  not  even  know 
myseUl  There  was  something  about  him,  as 
.i!;;ut  all  swell -mobBmen,  that  immediately  at- 
t,icted  my  attention,  and  led  me  to  bend  my 
i-yc  upon  them.  He  did  not  appear  to  notice 
my  watchiDg  him,  but  passed  on  into  the  tliick 
til'  the  crowd,  but  then  he  turned  and  looked 
('•wards  the  spot  in  which  I  was — this  was 
L'nough  for  me,  although  I  had  never  seen  him 
heforo,  and  ho  bad  not  to  my  knowlcdEO  at-  . 
tempted  any  pocket  I  immediately  made  my  ' 
way  towards  him,  and  tapping  him  on  the 
sliouldcr,  asked  him  abruptly,  '  What  do  you  ' 
>1»  here?'  Without  any  hesitation,  he  said  in 
:'ti  under  tone,  'I  should  not  have  come  if  I 
liad  known  I  should  h&te  seen  any  of  you.'  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  was  working  with  any 
ciinipanions,  and  he  said;  'Ko,  upon  my  word, 
I  am  alone;' upon  this  I  took  him  off  to  the 
roOTD  which  we  had  provided  for  the  safe  keep- 
i[ig  of  the  Bwell-mobsmcn." 

Tliia  waa  a  daring  stroke,  but  it  suc- 
ceeded aa  it  deserved.  If  the  man  hud 
been  really  honest  he  would  have  turned 
indignantly  upon  the  person  who  question- 
ed him,  but  pickpockets  are  essentially 
cowarda,  both  morally  and  physically,  and 
they  generally  come  down  at  once  to  save 
trouble,  when  the  officer  has  bis  eye  upon 
tiiem,  as  the  opossums  were  wont  to  do 
uheu  they  espied  that  dead  shot  Colonel 
Crockett.  There  is  a  striking  example  of 
liiis  weakness  of  their  tribe  in  the  amusing 
work  of  the  'English  woman  in  America.' 
The  aoene  is  an  American  railway-carriage. 

"I  had  found  it  necessary  to  study  physiog- 
nomj  since  leaving  England,  and  was  horritied 
by  otB  appearance  of  my  next  neighbor.  His 
furrfiead  was  low,  his  deep-set  and  restless  eyes 
;'igniScant  of  cunning,  and  I  at  once  sot  bim 
liown  as  a  swindler  or  pickpocket.  My  con- 
victions of  the  truth  of  my  inferences  were  so 
-.trong,  that  I  removed  my  purse — in  which, 
however,  acting  by  advice,  I  never  carried  more 
tlian  five  dollars— from  my  pocket,  leaving  in  it 
iraly  my  handkerchief  and  the  cliocks  for  my 
)iu3;g^e,  knowing  that  I  could  not  possibly  keep 
iwake  the  whole  morning.  In  spite  of  my  en- 
lit-'avoTB  to  the  contrary,  I  soon  sank  into  an 
oliUvioog  state,  from  which  I  awoke  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  my  companion  was  withdrawing 
his  hand  from  my  pocket.  My  first  impulse 
Ras  to  make  an  exchunation ;  my  second,  which 
1  carried  into  execution,  to  ascertain  my  loss, 
''hich  I  found  to  be  the  vcnr  alarming  one  of 
ay  baggage-checks,  my  whole  property  being 
(Hiirehy  placed  at  this  vagabond's  dii^posal,  for 
I  knew  perfectly  well,  that  if  1  claimed  my 
'trunks  withont  my  checks,  the  acute  baggage- 
'Dast«r  would  have  set  me  down  as  a  bold 
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swindler.  The  keen-eyed  conductor  was  not  in 
the  car,  and,  had  he  been  there,  the  necessi^ 
for  habitual  isuspicinn,  incidental  to  his  position, 
would  so  far  have  removed  his  original  senti- 
ments of  generosity  as  to  make  him  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  my  requcist,  and  there  was  not  one  of  my 
follow  travellers  whose  physiognomy  would  have 
warranted  me  in  appealing  to  him.  So,  recollect- 
ing that  my  checks  were  marked  Chicago,  and 
seeing  that  the  thief's  ticket  bore  the  same 
name,  I  resolved  to  wait  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
or  the  reappearance  of  my  friends.  .  .  .  With 
A  whoop  like  an  Indian  war-whoop  the  cars  ran 
into  a  shod — -they  stopped— the  pickpocket  got 
up — I  got  up  too — the  baggage-master  came  to 
the  door :  '  This  gentleman  has  the  checks  for 
my  baggage,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the  thief. 
Bewildered,  he  took  them  from  his  waistccat- 
pockct,  gave  them  to  the  baggage-master,  and 


late  myself  on  the  fortunate  impulse  which  had 
led  me  to  say  what  I  did,  when  my  Iriends  ap., 
pcared  from  the  ncit  car.  They  were  too  highly 
amused  with  my  recital  to  sympathize  at  ^1 
with  my  feelings  of  annoyance ;  and  one  of  them, 
a  gentleman  fUhng  a  high  situation  in  the  Knst, 
laughed  heartily,  saying,  in  a  thoroughly 
American  tone,  '  The  English  ladies  must  be 
'cute  customers  if  they  can  outwit  Yankee  pick- 
pockets.' " 

Tlie  quickness  and  presence  of  mind  of 
this  lady  was  worthy  of  the  practised  skill 
of  the  detective  who  marked  his  man  at 
the  Wellington  College  ceremonial.  That 
same  gathering  afforded  another  example 
of  the  cowardice  of  the  swell-mob.  Imme- 
diately they  came  npon  the  groimd  Ibur- 
teen  of  them  were  netted  before  they  had 
time  to  try  the  lightness  of  their  fingers. 
They  were  confined  in  a  single  room  with 
only  two  policemen  to  guard  them,  yet 
they  never  attempted  to  escape,  although 
their  apprehension  was  illegal,  but  waited 
patiently  imtil  the  crowd  nad  dispersed. 
When  the  doors  were  throum  open  they 
immediately  made  a  msh  like  so  many 
rats  from  a  trap,  and  never  stopped  unlil 
tliey  were  well  ont  of  sight  of  the  police. 
The  rapidity  with  which  they  bolted  was 
caused  by  their  desire  to  avoid  being 
paraded  before  the  assembled  constable*, 
a  measure  which  is  often  taken  by  the 
police,  in  order  that  they  may  kiiow  their 
men  on  another  occaaon.  If,  however, 
the  sweil-mobsman'a  eye  is  for  ever 
wandering  in  search  of  his  ijrey,  bo  also  is 
that  of  the  detective,  and  instances  may 
occnr  when  the  one  may  bo  mistaken  for 
the  other.  At  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  a  party  of  detectives  distributed 
among  the  crowd,  observed  several  foreign- 
17 
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ers  looking  about  them  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  rouse  their  suspicions.  These 
individuals  were  unmediately  taken  into 
custody,  notwithstanding  their  strong  and 
vehement  expostulations,  made  in  very 
good  French.  When  brought  before  the 
inspector,  it  came  out  that  they  were 
Belgian  police,  sent  over  at  the  request  of 
our  Government  to  keep  a  look-out  on  the 
mauvais  sujets  of  their  o^vn  nation. 

The    swell-mobsmen  proper,  generally 
work  together  at  races  m  gangs  of  from 
three  to  seven,  those  who  "  cover,"  as  it  is 
termed,  making  a  rush  to  create  pressure, 
in  order  that  the  pickpocket  may  use  his 
hand  without  being  noticed.    In  taking 
watches  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
ring  is  cut  by  a  pair  of  wire  nippers.  This 
is  rarely  the  case;  thieves  have  no  time  in 
operating  to  use  any  other  implement  than 
their  own  nimble  fingers,  and  the  rmg  of 
the  watch  is  wrenched  off  with  the  utmost 
ease,  as  the  purchase  upon  it  is  very  ^eat. 
A  police  magistrate,  of  large  experience, 
suggests  that  the  way  to  baffle   the  fra- 
ternity would  be  to  make  the  ring  work 
upon  a  swivel.    Inferior  classes  of  thieves 
work  in  smaller  "  schools,"  say  of  a  couple 
of  women  and  a  boy,  whose  little  hand  is 
capitally  adapted  for  the  work.    Whilst 
one  woman  pushes,  the  lad  attempts  the 
pocket  of  the  person  nearest  him,  and  the 
tliird  "watches  it  off,"  as  it  is  called ;  if  she 
observes  that  the  youth's  attentions  have 
been  noticed,  she  immediately  draws  him 
back  with  a  "  Ha,  Jhonny,  why  do  you 
push  the  lady  so !"  Look  to  your  pockets, 
iXood  reader,  when  you  see  forward  little 
Jhonnies    about — especially    at    railway 
stations.     Such  places  are  the  chief  resort 
of  this  class  of  pickpockets,  and  we  hear 
that  theatres  and  churches,  just  as  the 
people    are     coming     out,   are    favorite 
liaunts — the  women  creating  a  stoppage 
:it  the  door,  and  the  cliildren  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Women's  pockets  are  much 
more   easily  picked  than  men's,  for  the 
reason  that  the  opening  through  the  dress 
to  it  is  larger,  and  it  hangs  by  its  weight 
free  of  the  person.     In  a  crowd  the  oper- 
ation is  easy  enough,  as  the  general  pres- 
sure masks  the  movement  of  the  depre- 
dator's hand ;  when  the  victim  is  walking, 
a  more  artistic  management  is  requu'ea. 
The  hand  is  uiserted  at  the  moment  that 
the  right  leg  is  thrown  forward,  because 
the  i)ocket  then  hangs  behind  the  limb, 
an  essential  condition  for  the  thief,  as  the 
slightest  motion  is  otherwise  felt  upon  the 


leg.    The  trowser-pockets  of  a  man  are 
never  attempted  in  the  streets :  but  in  a 
crowd,  as  at  a  race,  ho  can  be  cleaned  out 
l)v  a  school  of  mobsmen  of  everything  in 
his  possession,  with  little  fear  of  detection. 
The  first  step  is  to  select  their  victim;  to 
do  this  demands  some  caution ;  and  if  Uiey 
cannot  see  whether  he  carries  a  purse,  and 
if  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing him  pull  it  out,  tney  will  feel  all  lus 
pockets.    The  ^^  spotter,"  as  he  is  called, 
passes  his  hand  across  the  clothes,  seem- 
mgly  in    the    most  accidental   manner; 
sometimes  t^vice  when  he  is  in  doubt.  The 
fiict  that  there  is  booty  being  ascertained, 
the  confederates  surround  him,  and  wait 
for  the  coming  off  of  a  race.    Just  as  the 
horse  is  at  the  winning-post  there  is  a  rush 
forward  of  the  crowd :  of  this  the  mobs- 
men take  advantage,  while  the  victim, 
perhaps,  for  better    security,   keeps  his 
hand  over  his  pocket,  but  in  vain.    At  a 
critical  moment  the  man  behind  tips  his 
hat  over  his  eyes;  instinctively  he  lifts  up 
his  hand  to  set  it  right,  and  the  next 
moment  his  pocket  is  hanging  inside  out 
Few  betting  men  who  attend  much  at 
races  have  escaped  being  thoroughly  clean- 
ed out.    It  is  rarely  that  Londcm^s  are 
robbed  in  the  streets;  they  are  too  bnsr, 
and  move  on  too  &st.    Country  people 
fonn  tlie  chief  game  of  the  light^ngered 
gentry :  as  they  stare  about,  they  instantly 
betray  themselves  to  their  watcmul  enemy, 
and  in  the  midst  of  their  admiratum  at 
everything  about  them,  foXL  an  easy  prey. 
The  thief  in  search  of  purses  or  hannkcr- 
chiefs  always  makes  his  way,  trout-Eke, 
against  the  stream.     There  are  places, 
which,  to  carry  out  our  piscatorial  analo- 
gy, seem  "  ground  baited'*  for  theae  U- 
ers.    Temple  Bar,  St.  Paul's  Chuibhyard, 
the  Shoreditch  end  of  Bishopsgate,  EM- 
born,    Cheapside,    and    other    onywded 
thorouglifares  all  afford  excellent  qMit  ibr 
the  pickpockets,  and  any  one  aoqaainted 
with  tlieir  ^'  manners  and  customs'*  iiii^ 
occasionally  see    them    exercising  thear 
craft  at  these  localities,  if  he  watdMi 
narrowly.  They  look  out  for  a  tempoiaij 
stoppage  in  the  stream  of  peonleiaiida 
horse  fallen  in  the  highway,  anfllteieilioB 
between  a  cabman  and  his  £Eure,  a  fifl^  * 
crowd  round  a  picture-shop,  are  aU  «»■ 
cellont  opportunities,  of  wnidi  tbey  » 
stantly  take  advantage. 

The  May-meetings  at  Exeter-haD,  bflu^ 
ever,  form  the  most  splendid  harvests  iff 
the  pickpocket.    If  the  membera  of  Al 
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various  religious  denominations  who  flock 
thither  escape  the  hustle  on  the  hall  stairs, 
they  are  waited  upon  with  due  attention 
in  the  omnibus.     Ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  attend  these  May-meetings  are  well 
known   to   be    *  omnibus   people ;'    they 
lodge  or  visit,  for  the  short  penod  of  their 
sojourn  in  town,  either  at  Islington,  Clap- 
ham,  or  Camberwell,  and  the  "  Waterloos" 
and  the  "  Victorias"  are  followed  by  the 
fraternity  as  certainly  as  a  sick  ship  in  the 
tropics  is  followed  by  the  sharks.     Omni- 
buses are  generally  "  worked"  by  a  man 
and  a  woman;  the  woman  seats  herself  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  most  respectable- 
looking  female  passenger  she  can  see,  and 
the  man  if  possible  takes  a  place  opposite 
the  individual  to  be  operated  upon.     If 
she  be  a  young  person,  the  man  "  stares 
her  out  of  countenance,"  and,  whilst  con- 
fused by  his  impertinence,  the  '  pal,'  by 
the    aid    of   a  cloak  thrown    over  her 
arm,  or,  if  a  man,  by  passing  his  hand 
through  the  pocket  of  his  cloak  made  open 
on  the  inside  for  the  purpose,  is  able  to 
rifle  her  pockets  at  leisure.     If  the  victim 
be    a   middle-aged  or  elderly  lady,  her 
attention  is  engaged  in  conversation  whilst 
the  clearing  out  process  is  going  on.  The 
trick  done,  the  confederates  get  out  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity.     It  is  very 
rarely  that  a  pickpocket  pursues  his  avoca- 
tion alone ;  but  a  case  has  been  reported 
lately  in  the    newspapers,  which  proves 
that  a  clever  artist  can  work  single-handed. 
A  man  named  William  Henry  Barber  was 
charged  at  the  Worship-street  court  with 
robbmg  a  lady  of  her  porte-monnaie  in  a 
Stoke  Newington  onmibus :  he  was  well 
known  to  the  police,  but  had  generally 
escaped  by  his  adroitness.  His  manoeuvres 
were  thus  described  by  a  lady,  a  resident 
of  Stoke  Newington,  who  had  been  robbed 
by  him  on  a  previous  occasion : 

"She  had  got  into  an  omnibus,"  she  said,  "at 
Kingsland,  several  weeks  back,  to  convey  her  to 
town,  and  found  herself  next  to  a  gentlemanly- 
looking  stout  man,  who  was  dressed  in  sober 
black,  with  a  white  neckerchief,  and  apparently 
a  Dissenting  minister.  The  gentleman  gradually 
encroached  upon  her,  and  pressed  upon  her, 
but  she  thought  nothing  of  it,  as  he  was  very 
intent  upon  reading  a  newspaper  the  whole  way 
— so  intent,  indeed,  that  she  did  not  see  his  face, 
and  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  his  newspaper 
several  times  partially  covered  her  dress.  The 
stranger  shortly  after  got  out,  and  she  did  so 
also  in  a  few  minutes,  and  upon  then  placing 
her  hand  in  her  pocket  to  make  some  purchase, 
ibefound  that  her  purse  had  been  stolen,  and 


with  it  seven  sovereigns  and  a  quantity  of  sil- 


ver. 


The  "Dissenting Minister" had  evidently 
worked  the  Stoke  Newington  road  regu- 
larly, and  no  doubt  the  "  sober  black"  and 
the  white  handkerchief  was  assumed  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  "  serious"  class 
of  passengers  he  was  Hkely  to  encounter 
in  omnibuses  running  to  that  suburb. 
Robberies  of  this  kind  have  enormously 
increased  of  late.  The  security  with 
which  pickpockets  can  work,  withdrawn 
as  they  are  from  the  surveillance  of  the 
poUce,  is  a  great  incentive  to  thieves  to 
take  to  this  particular  line  of  business. 

The  earnings  of  what  is  c&lled  a  "  school" 
of  boys,  who  pick  pockets  in  concert, 
under  the  eye  of  a  master,  must  be 
considerable,  for  we  were  shown,  some 
time  since,  a  bill  made  out  by  one  of  those 
Fagins  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  his 
hopeful  youths,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  regular  charge  for  each  was  two 
guineas  a  week  I  This  person  was  well 
known  some  years  since  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  water,  as  Mo  Clarke.  He  attended 
races,  dressed  in  the  deepest  black,  with 
his  young  assistants  in  jackets  and  turned- 
down  collars ;  and  the  whole  group,  to 
the  eye  of  the  general  observer,  presented 
the  sad  spectacle  of  a  widower  left  with 
a  family  of  young  children  to  lament  the 
loss  of  an  attached  mother.  Their  appear- 
ance disarmed  suspicion,  and  enabled  them 
to  empty  the  pockets  of  those  around  them 
at  their  leisure.  The  subsequent  fate  of 
two  of  the  children,  though  nursed  in  hy- 
pocrisy  and  vice,  proves  that  the  old  say- 
ing "once a  thief  always  a  thief,"  is  not 
invariably  correct,  for  they  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  flourishing  cab  and  om- 
nibus proprietors. 

The  advantage  of  working  out  of  sight 
of  the  police  has  lately  led  some  of  the 
swell-mob  to  go  to  church,  prayer-book  in 
hand,  and  pick  pockets  either  in  the  pews 
or  while  the  congregation  is  coming  down 
the  aisle.  Women  are  the  greatest  adepts 
at  this  kind  of  thieving,  and  they  are  con- 
stant attendants  at  confirmations,  plunder- 
ing in  sight  of  the  most  touching  rite  of 
the  Church.  The  dress  of  these  females 
is  perfect  enough,  but  with  them,  as  with 
most  other  members  of  the  swell-mob,  the 
finish  is  entirely  on  the  outside;  they 
scarcely  ever  have  any  education,  and  the 
moment  they  open  their  mouths  they  be- 
tray themselves.    This  fact  is  of  especial 
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service  in  detecting  another  large  class  of 
thi'jves — the  shoplifters.  A  lady  cannot 
go  into  the  shop  of  any  silkmercer  or  linen- 
draper  without  being  struck  with  the  rude 
manner  in  which  the  shopman  clears  the 
counter  immediately  the  purchaser  takes 
her  seat.  The  plundering  to  which  they 
are  subjected  is  some  excuse  for  their  sus- 
))icions,  for  the  assistants  cannot  tell  at 
first  who  the  customer  may  be,  and  if  ex- 
pensive goods  were  left  exposed  while 
their  backs  were  turned,  serious  robberies 
would  inevitably  occur.  The  value  of  the 
manner  of  speech,  as  diagnostic  of  charac- 
ter, was  exemplified  not  long  since  at 
Messrs.  Swan  and  Edgar's,  where  a  lady- 
like person  asked  to  look  at  some  "  wal- 
lenciens;"  a  watch  was  kept  upon  the 
"  lady,"  and  she  was  speedily  detected  se- 
creting a  card  of  valuable  lace. 

The  extent  of  pilfering  carried  on,  even 
by  ladies  of  rank  and  position,  is  very 
great ;  there  are  persons  possessing  a 
mania  of  this  kind  so  well  known  among 
the  shopkeeping  community,  that  their 
addresses  and  descriptions  are  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  for  mutual  security.  The 
attendants  allow  them  to  secrete  what 
they  like  without  seeming  to  obsei've 
them,  and  afterwards  send  a  bill,  ^vith  the 
prices  of  the  goods  purloined,  to  their 
houses.  Jewellers'  shops  are  especially 
open  to  a  class  of  thieving  termed  "palm- 
ing." One  of  the  gang  goes  in  first,  and 
engages  the  attention  of  the  assistant,  then 
another  drops  in  and  makes  inquiries  for 
some  article  which  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  shop ;  then  perhaps  a  third,  without 
recognizing  his  companions,  follows  and 
asks  for  something,  saying  he  is  in  a  hurry, 
as  he  has  to  be  off  by  a  certain  train,  and 
:it  the  same  time  pulls  out  his  watch  to 
hIiow  his  eagerness  to  be  served.  The 
shopkeeper's  attention  is  thus  diverted 
iVora  the  confederates,  who  rob  the  trays 
before  them  of  their  valuable  contents. 
Some  of  these  fellows  are  so  dexterous 
that  if  they  perceive  any  person  watching 
them  they  can  "  palm"  back  the  goods  they 
have  secreted,  and,  on  being  accused,  ])ut 
on  an  appearance  of  injured  innocence 
which  makes  the  tradesman  believe  that 
his  oAVTi  eyes  must  have  deceived  him. 
The  higher  order  of  thieves  will  sometimes 
''  ring  the  changes,"  as  it  is  called.  This 
must  be  ranked  among  the  fine  arts  of 
swindling.  They  will  call  on  first-rate 
houses,  and  request  to  be  shown  valuable 
pieces  of  jewellery,  such   as  diamonds, 


necklaces,  and  bracelets,  which  are  kept 
in  cases.  Having  noted  the  case,  they  go 
away,  promising  to  call  with  "  a  lady."  A 
case  exactly  similar  is  then  made,  with 
which  they  call  a  second  time,  and  ask  to 
see  the  identical  bracelet  they  before  ad- 
mired, and  substituting  the  empty  case  for 
that  containing  the  jewels,  depart  with 
an  apparent  inability  to  decide  upon  the 
purchase.  Many  robberies  to  a  heavy 
amount  have  taken  place  in  this  maimer. 
Jewellers  are  liable  to  be  attacked  from 
without  as  well  as  from  within.  From  the 
narration  communicated  by  a  prisoner  to 
Captain  Chesterton,  when  Governor  of 
Coldbath-fields  Prison,  we  extract  the 
following  method  of  procedure  in  what  is 
termed  "  starring  the  glaze :" 

"  One  or  two  parties  divert  attention,  whQe 
another  *  stars.'  This  is  either  done  by  a  dia- 
mond, or  by  inserting  a  small  penknife  through 
the  putty,  near  the  corner  of  a  pane,  and  crack- 
ing it ;  the  wet  finger  carries  the  crack  in  any 
direction ;  an  angle  is  generally  formed.  The 
piece  is  wrought  to  and  through,  and  then  re- 
moved ;  if  necessary  another  piece  is  '  starred* 
to  allow  of  the  free  ingress  of  the  hand.  In  a  re- 
tired neighborhood  an  opportunity  is  taken  of 
tying  the  door,  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  com- 
ing out,  and  on  passing  of  a  heavy  carriage  the 
hand  is  driven  through  a  square  of  glass,  upon 
which  has  been  laid  a  piece  of  strong  paper, 
coated  with  treacle,  to  prevent  noise  from  the 
glass  falling,  and  then  articles  of  value  are  re- 
moved. This  is  termed  spanking  the  ^aze.  At 
other  times  the  parties  intending  to  star  go  a 
night  or  two  before  and  break  one  of  the  lower 
squares  of  glass ;  a  watch  is  then  put  upon  the 
shop  to  know  when  the  square  is  renewed, 
which,  of  course,  the  putty  being  soft,  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure  ;  a  piece  of  leather,  upon 
which  is  spread  some  pitch,  being  applied  to  the 
square  to  prevent  it  falling  when  pushed  in. 
Much  time  is  saved  this  way." 

We  often  hear  of  the  march  of  intellect 
in  thieving,  and  the  height  to  which  its 
l)rofessors  have  carried  it  in  these  latter 
days.  There  could  be  no  greater  delu- 
sion ;  all  the  tricks  of  card-sharpers  ring* 
droppers,  purse-cutters,  ifec,  are  centuriai 
old,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are 
performed  a  bit  more  adroitly  now  than 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Charies 
Knight,  in  his  charming  paper  on  Ixmdon 
Rogueries,  gives  examples  of  the  tricks  of 
the  Shakspearian  era,  which  prove,  as  he 
observes,  that  pickpocketing  in  all  its 
fonns  was  taught  as  cleverly  in  the  days 
of  the  Tudors  as  by  Fagin  and  his  boys  in 
"  Oliver  Twist."    His  account  of  a  school 
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of  thUveB  dlacovered  in  1686,  is  aa  in- 
stance: 
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L,  and  Bometimes  a  merchant  of 
good  credit,  but  fallen  by  time  into  decay.  This 
man  kept  an  ale-house  at  Smart's  Key,  near  Bil- 
lingsgate, and  after,  for  some  misdemeanor,  put 
down,  he  reared  up  a  now  trade  of  life ;  and  in 
the  same  house  he  procured  all  the  cut-purses 
in  the  city  to  repair  to  his  house.  There  was  a 
Echool-house  set  up  to  learn  young  boys  to  cut 
purses.  Two  devices  were  hung  up — one  was 
a  pocket  and  another  was  a  purse.  The  pocket 
bad  in  it  certain  counters,  and  was  hung  about 
with  hawk's  bells,  and  over  the  top  did  hang  a 
little  scaring  bell ;  the  purse  bad  silver  in  it, 
and  he  that  could  take  ot^t  a  counter  without 
any  noise  was  allowed  to  be  a  public  Foyster; 
and  he  that  could  take  a  piece  of  silver  out  of 
the  purse  witliout  noiso  of  any  of  the  bells,  was 
adjudged  a  judicial  nypper,  according  to  their 
terms  of  art." 

The  tricks  we  bave  enumerated  all  re- 

Juire  cunning,  lightness  of  hand,  and  ad- 
ress,  rather  than  strength  and  courage. 
As  the  swell -mobsman  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  school,  HO  the  cracksman  or  house- 
breaker stands  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
the  other  great  division  of  crime  which  at- 
tains its  ends  by  force  and  courage.  Since 
the  ticketH)f-leaTe  aystcm  has  been  in  ac- 
tion this  department  has  flourished  to  an 
alarming  degree.  The  released  convict 
reenters  the  community  with  the  enlarged 
experience  of  the  hulks,  and  with  a  brutal 
disregard  of  danger.  Suddenly  thrown 
upon  his  resources,  with  a  blasted  charac- 
ter, society  leaves  him  no  better  means 
of  livelihood  than  his  old  course  of  crime. 
One  fellow  who  was  brought  up  to  Bow- 
Street  bad  committed  no  less  than  four 
burglaries  within  three  weeks  after  he 
had  been  hheratedl  Bands  of  mffians, 
with  crape  masks  and  with  deadly  arms, 
stand  by  the  bed  at  dead  of  night-,  and, 
aft^r  robbing  and  terrifying  ineir  vic- 
tims, leave  them  gagged  and  bound  in  a 
manner  that  would  disgrace  banditti. 
It  is  true  these  burglaries  are  confined  to 
lonely  houses  situated  in  the  country  ;  but 
housebreaking  has  been  on  the  increase  of 
late  even  in  the  metro]>olia.  Some  of  the 
craftsmen  have  become  so  expert  that  no 
system  of  bolts  or  bars  is  capable  of 
keeping  them  out.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
state,  however,  that  a  sheet  of  iron,  on 
the  inside  of  a  panel,  will  often  foil  the 
most  expert  burglars ;  and  all  opera- 
tore  of  this  class  who  have  opened  their 


minds  upon  the  subject  to  the  prison  au- 
thorities admit  that  it  is  totally  imposuble, 
without  alarming  the  inmates,  to  force  a 
window  that  is  lightly  barred  with  a  thin 
iron  bar  and  supplied  with  a  bell.  A 
shutter  thus  protected,  and  which  gives  a 
little  with  pressure,  will  not  allow  the 
centrebit  to  work  without  creating  a  mo- 
tion which  is  sure  to  ring  the  alamm. 

Most  burglaries  of  any  importance,  es- 
pecially those  in  which  much  plate  is 
stolen,  arc  what  is  termed  "  put  up," — 
that  is,  the  thieves  are  in  correspondence 
with  servants  in  the  house,  or  with  those 
that  have  been  discarded.  Many  robber- 
ies, that  appear  to  have  been  accomplish- 
ed in  a  most  wonderful  manner  from  with- 
out, are  committed  from  within.  In  "  put 
up"  robberies,  however,  the  thieves  sel- 
dom allow  the  confederate  in  the  house  to 
know  when  the  robbery  is  to  come  off,  for 
fear  of  what  is  termed  a  "  doable  plant," 
that  is,  lest  the  person  who  originally 
"  put  up"  the  robbery,  should,  from  the 
stmgs  of  conscience,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, have  officers  in  waiting  to  appre- 
hend them.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for 
adroit  burglars  to  know  where  the  valua- 
bles are  kept,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  house.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  Yankees  for  an  extremely  clever  me- 
thod of  ginning  entr^ce  to  hotel  bed- 
chambers, even  when  the  inmate  has  fast- 
ened the  door.  The  end  of  the  key  which 
projects  through  the  lock  is  seized  by  a 
pair  of  steel  phers,  and  the  door  is  unlock- 
ed whilst  the  traveller  sleeps  in  fancied  se- 
curity. Several  robberies  of  this  kind  have 
lately  taken  place.  The  most  ingenious 
pilfeiTng  of  the  "  put  up"  kind  we  ever 
heard  of  occurred  many  years  ago  in  a 
large  town  in  Hamjwhire.  A  gang  of 
first-rate  cracksmen  having  heard  that  a 
certain  banker  in  a  country  town  was  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  large  sums  of  money 
in  the  strong-box  of  the  banking-house,  in 
which  he  himself  dwelt,  determined  to 
carry  it  off.  For  this  purpose  the  most 
astute  and  respectable-looking  middle- 
aged  man  of  the  gang  was  dispatched  to 
the  town,  to  reconnoitre  the  premises  and 
get  an  insight  into  the  character  of  their 
victim.  The  banker,  he  ascertained,  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, and  held  what  is  termed  "  love- 
feasts."  The  cracksman  accordin^y  got 
himself  up  as  a  preacher,  studied  the  pe- 
culiar method  ofnolding  forth  in  &vor  with 
1  the  sect,  wore  a  white  neck-bandkerohief, 
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assumed  the  nasal  whine,  and  laid  in  a 
powerful  stock  of  Scripture  phrases.  Thus 
armed,  he  took  occasion  to  hold  fortli,  and 
tliat  "  BO  moTingly"  that  the  rumors  of  his 
"  discourses"  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
banker,  and  he  was  admitted  as  a  gncst. 
His  foot  once  inside  the  doors,  he  rapidly 
"  improved  the  occasion"  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar manner.  The  intimacy  grew,  and  he 
was  speedily  on  such  terms  of  friendship 
with  every  one  in  the  lionse  that  he  carae 
and  went  without  notice.  He  acquainted 
hiinself  with  the  position  of  the  strong- 
box, and  took  impressions  in  wax  of  the 
wards  of  the  locks.  These  he  sent  up  to 
Ills  pals  in  town,  and  in  due  course  was 
supplii'd  with  false  keys.  With  these  he 
opened  the  strong-box,  and  made  exact 
notes  of  the  value  and  nature  of  its  con- 
tents,  and  replaced  everything  as  he  found 
it.  A  plan  of  the  street,  the  house,  and 
of  the  particular  chamber  in  which  the 
treasnre  was  kept,  was  then  prepared  and 
forwarded  to  the  confederates  in  London. 
Ho  persuaded  his  kind  friend  the  banker 
to  hold  a  love-feast  on  the  evening  fixed 
for  the  final  stroke.  A  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  time  appointed  for  the  robbery, 
he  proposed  that  the  whole  assembly 
should  join  with  him  in  raising  their 
voices  to  tho  glory  of  the  Lord.  The 
cracksman  labored  hard  and  long  to  keep 
up  the  hymn,  and  noise  enough  was  made 
to  cover  the  deigns  of  less  adroit  confed- 
erates tlian  hia  own.  The  [isendo-preach- 
er,  to  dis.irm  suspicion,  remained  witli  hia 
friend  for  a  fortnight  after  the  theft,  and 
on  his  departure  all  the  women  of  the 
"persuasion"  wept  that  so  good  a  man 
should  go  away  from  among  them  t 

In  a  large  number  of  oases  the  servants 
.ire  only  the  unconsdous  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  housebreaker.  We  will 
vcntiirotosavthat  more  house  robbcri  os  are 
committed  tiirough  the  vanity  of  servant 
giils  than  from  any  other  cause.  A  smart 
yoimg  fellow,  having  heard  that  plunder 
is  to  be  obtained  in  a  certain  house,  man- 
acres  to  pick  up  an  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  female  domestics,  and  makes  vio- 
lent love  to  her.  We  all  know  how  com- 
mimicativo  young  women  are  to  their 
Mweet hearts,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in 
a  short  time  he  gets  from  her  every  par- 
ticular that  ho  requires — the  habits  of  the 
fomily,  the  times  of  their  going  out,  the 
liositiim  of  the  plate-ohest,  and  the  fiften- 
ings  of  tho  doors.  Where  only  a  sori'ant- 
vi-all-work  is  kept,  the  process  is  more ' 
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simple.  The  lover  calls  in  the  absence  of 
the  family  at  church,  proposes  a  wrUc,  and 
takes  charge  of  the  street-door  key, 
which,  unseen  to  the  girl,  is  passed  to  a 
confederate ;  and  whi^  the  polite  lover 
and  his  lass  are  enjoying  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  the  house  is  being  ransacked. 
An  investigation  took  placeat  the  Lambeth 
Pohce-court  a  few  months  ago,  where  the 
poor  girl,  who  had  been  m^e  the  tool  of 
the  housebreaker,  attempted  to  oommitsui- 
cide  in  order  to  escape  the  oonseqaenoes 
of  her  folly.  Her  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  "plant"  was  madeapon  her, 
aSbrds  a  good  example  of  the  style  of 
"  putting  up"  a  house  robbery : 

"  The  young  m&D  with  whom  she  had  caEOil- 
\j  become  acquainted  callod  after  the  fiunQT  had 
^no  out,  and  she  asked  him  into  the  b*ck  par- 
lor, lie  then  asked  her  to  dress  and  go  ont 
with  him,  and  he  remained  in  the  back  parior 
white  ahc  dressed.  While  in  the  back  panor  he 
asked  her  if  she  could  ^t  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
she  told  him  she  could  not,  as  the  wine  waa 
locked  up.  lie  eaid  it  did  not  matter,  as  tfa^ 
should  have  one  when  they  went  out,  and  that 
be  expected  to  meet  his  sister  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle.  They  then  left  the  bouse  ana  went 
for  a  walk,  and  on  reaching  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  remained  there  for  some  time,  wvUnc  bt 
the  young  man's  sinter,  but  did  not  aee  Mr. 
They  next  proceeded  to  a  public-house^  when 
they  hod  a  glass  of  brandv  and  water,  and  tta 
young  man  accompanied  her  to  tiw  end  of  tti 
street,  where  they  parted,  with  the  intentka 
that  they  should  meet  at  1  o'clock  on  the  fbt 
lowing  day  and  spend  the  afteraoon  ti^tbtr. 
On  going  to  unlock  the  door,  she  found  it  qar, 
and  on  going  in  found  that  the  house  had  beao 
robbed.  On  discoTering  this  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  thought  she  would  make  up  ■ 
story  about  thieves  having  got  into  the  honsa^ 
and  took  up  the  knife  and  chopped  her  hand ; 
but  after  this,  not  knowing  how  to  facehmnaa- 
ter  or  mistress  after  being  so  wicked,  she  took 
up  the  knife  again,  intending  to  kill  hersd^aiid 
inflicted  the  wound  on  her  moat" 

This  confession  was  enough  for  the  ofi- 
cers,  and  her  "  young  man,"  with  his  con- 
federates, were  caught  and  convicted. 
The  frequency  of  these  robberies  should 
put  housekeepers  on  their  guard  as  to 
whatfollowers  are  allowed,  lest  the  "yonng 
raan"  should  turn  out  to  be  ft  regolv 
cracksman  in  disguise.  We  tad  thi 
housekee]>er  also  beware  of  another  danw 
that  sometimes  threatens  him,  when  he  hu 
an  empty  house  for  a  neighbor.  Thievei 
always,  if  possible,  make  useof  itasa  bsM 
of  oijerations  against  the  others.  Th^ 
creep,  towards  the  dusk  of  the  ereniiift 
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when  the  inmateB  are  generally  down 
Htairs,  along  the  parapet,  and  enter  suc- 
cessively the  bed-rooms  of  the  adjoining 
tenements.  As  many  as  half-a-dozen 
houses  have  thus  been  robbed  on  the 
same  occasion.  Police  constables  always 
keep  a  careful  watch  upon  these  unten- 
anted houses,  by  placing  private  marks 
on  some  part  of  the  premises ;  and  if  any 
of  these  signs  aiia  disturbed,  they  suspect 
that  someuiing  is  wronff,  and  make  a  fur- 
ther examination.  In  uie  City,  where  an 
immense  amount  of  valuable  property  is 
stored  in  warehouses,  the  private  marks 
are  much  more  used  than  in  other  portions 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  are  continually 
changed,  lest  they  should  become  known 
to  thieves  and  be  turned  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

Professional  beggars  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  tMeves,  but  as  they  are 
generally  recruited  from  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  population,  they  never  attain 
any  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  confine  them- 
selves to  petty  acts  of  filching,  or  to  cun- 
ning methods  of  circumventing  the  hon- 
est. The  haL^naked  wretch  that  appears 
to  be  addressing  the  basement  floor  in 
piteous  terms,  has  a  fine  eye  for  the 
spoons  he  may  see  cleaning  below,  and 
the  shipwrecked  sailor  just  cast  ashore 
from  St.  Giles's  would  be  an  awkward 
person  to  meet  in  a  dark  suburban  lane. 
Frofessional  beggars  are  migratory  in 
their  habits.  They  travel  from  town  to 
town,  not  in  the  filthy  rags  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  them  in,  but  in  good  cloth- 
ing ;  the  rags  are  carried  by  their  women, 
and  are  only  donned  when  they  are  near- 
ing  the  place  in  which  they  intend  to 
beg. 

There  is  an  audacious  class  of  thieves, 
termed  "  dragsmen,"  who  plunder  ve- 
hicles. At  the  West  End,  they  chiefly 
operate  upon  cabs  going  to  or  coming 
from  the  railway  stations.  As  this  kind  of 
thieving  is  carried  on  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  root-passengers,  it  is  rarely  attempt- 
ed except  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
The  drayman  manages  to  hang  on  be- 
hind as  though  he  were  merely  taking  a 
surreptitious  ride,  but  in  reality  to  cut  lea- 
ther thongs  and  undo  fastenings,  and  be 
able  at  any  convenient  moment  to  slip  off 
a  box  or  parcel  unobserved.  The  care- 
lessness of  the  public  is  the  best  confeder- 
ate of  this  sort  of  thief.  In  the  case  of 
Lady  EUesmere's  jewels  the  box  was  put 
not  iii*^ide,  but  (yutside  the  cab  in  which 


the  valet  rode,  and  not  in  the  middle  of 
other  boxes,  but  the  hindermost  of  all — 
just  the  place  in  which  the  dragsman 
would  have  planted  it.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  robbery  was  effected  between 
Berkeley-square  and  Grosvenor-square,  as 
a  man  was  seen  with  the  package  stand- 
ing at  the  comer  of  Mount-street,  Davies- 
street,  bargaining  with  a  cabman  to  take 
him  to  the  City.  The  man  and  his  booty 
were  driven  to  a  public-house,  but  the 
box  must  have  been  shifted  immediately ; 
for  in  two  hours  from  the  time  it  was  lost 
it  was  found  rifled  of  its  contents  in  a 
waste  piece  of  ground  in  Shoreditch  It 
might  perhaps  for  a  moment  be  suspected 
that  this  was  a  "  put  up"  robbery,  but  we 
are  precluded  from  adopting  this  view  of 
the  case,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  suspected 
that  the  man  sold  the  jewels,  which  were 
worth  perhaps  25,000/.,  for  a  very  trifling 
sum.  He  must  have  been  entirely  igno- 
rant of  their  value,  and  having  by  a 
chance  stroke  obtained  a  magnificent 
booty,  threw  it  away  for  an  old  song. 
Not  many  weeks  after  this  extraordinary 
robbery,  a  plate-chest  of  her  Majesty  was 
stolen  from  a  van  between  Buckingham 
Palace  and  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
There  were  persons  walking  alongside  the 
veMcle,  ana  it  seems  marvellous  how  it 
could  be  possible  to  remove  unseen  a 
heavy  chest  under  such  conditions :  but 
every  &cility  was  given  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  former,  for  the  plunderers  to  do  their 
work  unmolested.  In  the  drst  place,  the 
box  was  put  in  such  a  position  that  its 
bottom  came  flush  with  tne  ledge  of  the 
van.  Next,  the  journey  from  Buckingham 
Palace  to  Paddington  was  in  the  driver's 
idea  too  far  to  go  without  baiting  on  the 
way ;  therefore  bait  he  did  at  a  httle  pub* 
lie-house,  and  every  person  in  charge  of 
the  property  went  inside  to  drink.  Ac- 
cormng  to  their  own  account,  they  did  not 
stop  more  than  a  minute;  this  minute 
was  enough — ^like  Laertes,  the  thief  might 
have  said,  *'  'twill  serve."  In  this  instance, 
also,  the  box  was  found  empty  in  a  field 
at  Shoreditch,  and  it  is  b^eved  that  a 
ticket-of-leave  man  had  a  hand  in  bodi 
robberies. 

The  domestic  habits  of  thieves  are  aD 
pretty  much  alike;  fluctuating  between 
the  prison  and  the  hulks,  they  exhibit  the 
usuiu  characteristics  of  men  engaged  in 
dangerous  enterprises.  They  mainly  pass 
th'eir  time,  when  not  at  "  work,"  in  gam- 
bling, smoking,  and  drinking,  and  in  l£ten- 
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ing  to  the  adventures  of  their  companions. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  professed  thie^  even  if  he  drinks,  is 
never  druiiJc ;  he  is  employed  in  desper- 
ate untlertakings,  which  require  hun  to 
have  his  wits  about  Mm  quite  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  the  honest  man.  When  a 
pickpocket  is  flush  of  money  he  six3nds  it 
m  the  most  lavish  manner — takes  a  tour 
with  his  female  companion  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  or  to  any  other  place  he  has  a 
wisii  to  see,  and  puts  up  at  the  best  ho- 
tels. In  some  of  these  trips  he  tliinks  no- 
thing of  spending  30/.  in  a  fortnight,  and 
when  the  money  is  gone  he  comes  back 
again  "  to  work."  Thieves  are  generally 
faithful  to  each  other ;  mdeed  the  com- 
munity of  danger  in  which  they  live  do- 
ve!oj)es  this  virtue  to  an  unusual  extent. 
If  a  "  pal"  is  apprehended,  they  cheerful- 
ly put  down  their  guinea  apiece  to  pro- 
vide him  with  counsel  for  his  trial,  and  if 
he  should  be  unprisoned  they  make  a  col- 
lection for  him  when  he  comes  out.  A 
curious  cu'ciunstance  is  the  rapidity  Tvith 
which  the  news  of  any  of  the  body  having 
been  arrested  travels  among  his  compan- 
ions. We  are  assured  that  no  sooner  is  a 
young  thief  captured  and  taken  to  the 
station-house,  although  he  may  have  been 
plundering  far  away  from  his  home,  than 
some  associate  brings  him  liis  diimer  or 
tea  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  best  class  of  swell-mobsmen  some- 
tunes  act  upon  the  joint-stock  principle, 
"  with  Ihnited  liabilities."  When  a  good 
thing  is  in  prospect — a  gold-dust  robbery 
or  a  bank  robbery — ^it  is  not  unusual  tor 
sevend  of  them  to  "  post"  as  much  as  50/. 


apiece  in  order  to  provide  the  sinews  of 
war  to  carry  on  the  plan  in  a  business-like 
manner.  If  in  the  end  the  job  succeeds, 
the  money  advanced  is  carefully  paid  back 
to  the  persons  advancing  it — several  of 
whom  have  lived  for  years  on  plunder 
thus  obtained,  without  the  police  being 
able  to  detect  them.  Often  the  receivers 
make  these  adventures  in  crime,  and  plot 
the  robbery  of  a  jeweller's  shop  with  as 
much  coolness  and  shrewdness  as  tbongh 
it  were  an  ordinary  mercantile  specula- 
tion, and  the  produce  is  disposed  of  in  the 
same  business-like  manner.  Watches  are 
what  is  termed  "  re-clu^tened,"  that  is, 
the  makers'  names  and  numbers  are  taken 
out  and  fresh  ones  put  in  ;  they  are  then 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  America. 
All  articles  of  plate  are  immediately 
thrown  into  the  crucible  and  melted 
down,  so  as  to  place  them  beyond  the 
hope  of  identification.  In  many  cases, 
when  the  receiver  cannot  thoroughly  de- 
pend upon  the  thief,  it  is,  we  believe,  cufr 
tomary  to  employ  intermediate  receivers 
so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  trace  the 
property  to  its  ultimate  destination.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  passion  for 
gain  is  always  the  sole  incentive  to  rob- 
bery. "Oh,  how  I  do  love  thieving  I  If 
I  had  thousands  I'd  still  be  a  thief;"  such 
were  the  words  uttered  by  a  youth  in 
Coldbath-fields  Prison,  and  overheard  by 
the  Govenior.* 


*  Wc  have  extracted  this  anecdote  from  the  veiy 
intorcstinu:  work  just  publislicd  by  Caption  Che8t0^ 
ton,  entitled  *'  Revelations  of  Prison  Life." 


<  ^«     *m  * 


Definitions. — Take  that  comical  defi- 
nition blurted  out  by  Dr.  Currie  (hot  both 
by  name  and  by  nature)  when  teased  by  a 
frivolous  Blue  to  tell  her  the  precise  mean- 
mg  of  the  word  idea,  (about  which  she  sai<l 
she  had  been  reading  in  some  metaphysi- 
cal work,  but  could  not  understand  it.) 
*•  Idea,  madam,"  at  last  angrily  exclaims 


I  Dr.  Currie,  "iifea,  mada)n^  is  tJiefemintm 
I  ofldioU  it  fid  means  a  female  fooV^    The 
I  very  counter])art  in  its  way  of  Douglas  Je^ 
rold's  witty  deiinition  somewhere  of  Dog- 
matism—  *''-  Dogmatisin  f   DogmcUismf 
^T7^i/y  if 8  of  cotirse  Puppyism  arrived oi 
full   maturity  /"  —  Review    qf  Moor^^ 
i  Diary. 
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Thb  most  remarkable  meeting  held  in 
Scotland,  for  many  years,  occurred  upon 
the  24th  June  last,  in  a  park  near  Stirling, 
the  central  borough  of  Scotland,  and  classic 
ground  in  our  history.  The  Earl  of  Elgin 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting,  by  historical 
justice  and  right,  as  a  leading  statesman 
and  the  descendant  of  Robert  Bruce — the 
most  consummate  politician  and  the  most 
skilful  warrior  of  his  time ;  yet  he  would 
have  died  a  subject  of  England,  instead  of 
King  of  Scotland,  if  the  road  to  Bannock- 
bum  had  not  been  levelled  by  his  prede- 
cessor. 

The  anniversary  of  Bannockbum,  and 
the  vicinity  of  that  great  battle-field,  were 
selected  by  the  promoters  of  the  meeting 
for  its  day  and  place  ;  and  both  are  alike 
memorable.  The  little  rivulet  has  a  quiet 
course  in  its  June  days  now,  through  fields 
of  rich  green  grain,  and  the  morass,  that 
was  so  mtal  to  the  brave  knights  of  Eng- 
land, long  ago,  has  disappeared  in  mea- 
dow land,  stSl  deep .  and  soft.  The  busy 
looms  of  woolen  weavers,  in  the  village, 
are  agreeable  substitutes  for  the  hammers 
of  the  armorers,  and  the  merry  laughter  of 
little  children  in  its  streets,  for  the  anxious 
shouts  that  rose  from  the  hostile  camps  on 
that  short  night,  that  knew  no  darkness, 
before  its  &mous  twenty-fourth.  Still, 
the  scene  has  a  saddening  influence  over 
those  who  remember  that  more  blood  was 
shed  there,  than  in  any  great  battle  of 
modem  times,  with  two  or  three  probable 
exceptions  in  the  career  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon. Britain  lost,  in  that  single  day, 
double  the  number  of  its  sons  sacrificed 
in  battle  or  in  sickness  in  the  Crimean 
struggle.  All  traces  of  their  existence 
seem  to  have  passed  from  the  earth.  The 
flow  of  centuries  has  worn  away  their 
graves;  and  there  now  rem^s  the  his- 
torical fact  alone,  that  multitudes  fought 
and  fell  on  that  narrow  field,  to  break  the 
despotic  power  of  the  Norman  kings — ^for 
the  victory  of  Bannockbum  was  not  less 
essential  to  the  indepeudence  of  Scotland, 


than  its  results  were  requisite  for  the  liber- 
ties of  England. 

The  assemblage,  on  the  last  anniversary 
of  the  battle,  were  convened  to  discuss  the 
erection  of  a  monument.  The  man  whose 
memory  they  proposed  to  perpetuate  in 
stone  was  judicially  murdered  five  centu- 
ries and  a  half  ago.  His  body  was  cruelly 
mangled,  while  he  still  lived.  It  was  rude- 
ly dishonored  and  divided  when  he  died, 
farts  of  his  remains  are  somewhere  in 
England  and  parts  in  Scotland.  He  was 
denied  even  a  grave. 

One  fact  stands  out  in  this  transaction, 
clear  and  vivid  to  all  mankind.  A  mem- 
ory that  has  survived  nearly  five  hundred 
years  must  have  had  a  monument.  Ed- 
ward of  England  made  a  monument  for 
himself.  The  person  who  betrayed  his 
victim  to  that  prince  secured  a  memorial. 
Their  connection  with  one  man  is  the  salt 
that  has  preserved  to  infamy  the  memory 
of  the  traitor  and  the  tyrant.  The  nation 
has  been,  as  one  generation  came  and 
passed  after  another,  its  leader's  monu- 
ment. He  has  never  had  a  rival  in  the 
affection  of  the  people.  The  good  King 
Robert  was  deeply  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  he  consummated  the  struggle 
for  independence  in  triumph.  The  Stuarts, 
at  one  period  of  their  family  history,  were 
men  or  chivalrous  bearing,  of  intellectual 
power,  and,  for  their  time,  of  liberal  senti- 
ments. The  early  Stuart  kings  must  have 
won  the  love  of  their  countrymen  in  a  very 
remarkable  maimer  for  rulers  in  a  dark 
age,  before  the  attachment  to  their  race 
could  have  survived  the  folly  and  the  mad- 
ness by  which  it  was  long  tried.  A  nu- 
merically weak  nation  on  a  comparatively 
poor  soil,  must  have  many  "  heroes  "  ere 
It  attain  to  distinction  and  power.  The 
hbtory  of  Scotland  is  rich  in  martyrs  to  its 
interests ;  and  yet  one  name  among  them 
all  has  kept  the  "  place  of  pride  "  in  the 
popular  heart,  without  cloud  or  rivaJ, 
through  centuries  of  change,  and  great 
deeds  accomplished  in  much  suffering.   All 
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districts  of  the  land  have  local  traditions 
connected  with  this  name.  Our  school- 
boys associate  with  it  the  idea  of  great 
daring,  large  generosity,  and  matchless 
strength.  Wallace,  to  them,  is  the  type 
of  physical  power.  He  becomes  to  youth 
the  example  of  fervent  and  pure  patriot- 
ism. The  same  men,  at  more  advanced 
^stages  of  their  life,  if  they  carefully  read 
the  history  of  their  nation,  regard  the 
stainless  patriot  as  a  sagacious  politician 
and  statesman. 

The  majority  of  men  cannot  critically 
study  history,  but  with  them  the  sturdy 
leader  of  his  country  remains  associated 
"vvith  all  that  is  good  and  great  connected 
with  freedom  struggling  for  life.  His 
memory  is  our  common  centre  in  political 
history.  He  suppressed  the  parties  of  his 
own  time ;  for  that  distant  day  had  its  Ac- 
tions, and  parties,  and  politics,  like  our 
own.  He  fused  them  all  into  the  nation 
for  a  time,  and  prepared  the  country  for 
its  final  struggle  under  Bruce. 

The  differences  that  have  arisen  since  liis 
day  do  not  interfere  with  the  affection 
evmccd  for  his  memory  by  all  classes  of  liis 
countrymen.  He  was  neither  Whig  nor 
Tory.  He  had  no  connection  with  the  wars 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Hanoverians.  Be- 
fore the  first  Stuart  he  stands  above  all 
parties,  and  all  party  feeling — the  repre- 
sentative of  national  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  memory  of  Wallace  is  pecuHarly 
Scotch.  We  cannot  say  that  he  had  any 
affection  for  England,  although  he  was  a 
just  man,  who  would  not  have  assailed  the 
neighboring  country  if  he  had  not  been 
attacked ;  and  amid  the  horrors  of  civil 
wars,  and  dismal  provocations,  we  beUeve 
he  was  a  humane  op])onent.  But  hLs  mem- 
ory is  evidently  British.  He  rendered 
the  Britsh  empire  possible.  His  achieve- 
ments are  closer  to  its  foundation  than 
many  persons  suppose,  and  a  Wallace  in 
Ireland  might  have  rendered  this  emjHre 
still  more  powerful,  and  our  union  strong- 
er. He  vindicated  his  country  from  the 
reproach  of  conquest,  and  infused  a  spirit 
into  its  people  which  rendered  foreign 
domination  impossible.  Henry  VIL,  an 
able  and  powerful  English  monarch,  pos- 
sessed of  greater  ability  than  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors, except  perhaps  his  grand-daughter 
Elizabeth,  until  the  appearance  of  Macau- 
la^r's  favorite,  the  third  William,  sought  a 
union  with  Scotland  as  the  only  means  of 
rendering  his  kingdom  one  of  those  great 


powers  that  he  foresaw  would  be  formed 
in  Europe  ;  but  he  recognized  the  impos- 
sibility of  amalgamation  by  conquest,  and 
negotiated  for  a  union  of  the  crowns  by 
marriage,  against  the  wishes  of  powerftj 
counsellors. 

A  thousand  years  ago  Alfred  was  con- 
structing the  Saxon  kingdom  of  England. 
He  is  the  only  English  monarch  who  occn- 
pies  a  position  parallel  to  that  of  Brace  in 
Scotland ;  but  we  have  no  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  his  career  had  its  Wallace. 
Alfred  appears  alone  and  solitary  in  Saxon 
history — not  that  his  reforms  and  wars 
could  have  been  conducted  successfolly 
without  able  officers;  but  he  moved  the 
nation,  and  regulated  the  labors  of  all  his 
friends  and  supporters. 

We  are  not  acquainted  in  the  history  of 
any  other  country  with  a  name  that  has  so 
long  maintained  its  hold  upon  the  popular 
mind,  under  similar  circumstances,  as  that 
of  Wallace  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  younger 
son  of  a  Scottish  knight  whose  lands  were 
not  fenced  round  by  dark  forests  or  steep 
mountains,  but  occupied  a  part  of  the  open 
vale  of  Clyde,  accessible  easily  to  all  in- 
vaders. The  family  of  Elderslie  had  long 
been  established  on  the  fertile  lands  be- 
tween the  Cart  and  the  Clyde;  and  al- 
though they  had  not  sufficient  interest  to 
assume  a  leading  part  in  flie  troubled  his- 
tory of  the  times,  yet  the  mother  of  Wal- 
lace was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Craw- 
furd,  the  Sheriff  of  Ayr ;  while  his  £ither 
had  his  own  retainers,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  was  slain  in  a  conflict  with  an 
English  officer  and  party.  Fenwick  is  said 
by  some  authonties  to  have  been  the  name 
of  this  English  officer ;  but  the  Fenwicks 
were  an  Ayrshire  family,  of  some  note  even 
in  these  early  times ;  and  this  individual, 
like  a  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  noblesi 
and  many  landowners  of  the  middle  class, 
may  have  joined  Edward  of  England; 
and  that  circumstance  might  explam  the 
quarrel  with  Wallace  of  Elderslie,  who 
contributed  evidently  to  form  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  gallant  son.  The  mothers  of 
great  men  are  generally  supposed  to  infln- 
ence  their  minds  in  early  youth  more  than 
their  fathers ;  and  the  opinion,  if  correct 
at  any  period,  must  have  been  pecoliailf 
true  in  the  family  of  a  Scottish  knight,  ia 
times  when  traditional  learning  was  the 
intellectual  food  of  the  young,  oonveyed 
in  ballad,  song,  and  story.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  library  of  El- 
derslie in  those  days  was  very  ample;  or, 
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althongh  its  illastriotis  chief  obtained  a 
liberal  education  in  youth,  that  his  boy- 
hood was  spent  among  books.  From  ms 
earliest  youth  his  race  were  comparatively 
proscribed,  and  they  were  oppressed.  The 
troubles  of  his  country  were  those  also  of 
his  home.  All  home  influences  would  be 
thus  directed,  from  his  infency,  to  elicit 
and  stren^hen  the  feelings  that  distin- 
guished him  as  a  patriot;  than  whom 
none  brighter  or  purer  can  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  any  lana.  The  femily  of  Elder- 
slie  were  united  in  detestation  of  foreign 
rule,  and  their  love  of  independence. 
The  death  of  the  &ther  had  only  nerved 
the  strong  arm  of  the  son.  Therelati«resof 
the  futare  hero  valued  learning ;  for  the 
years  immediately  srbsequent  to  his  boy- 
hood were  passed  with  his  uncle,  an  eccle- 
sListic  of  great  attainments  and  wealth  in 
Stirlingshire.  Dundee  at  that  period  had 
a  cathedral  and  a  college,  and  Wallace 
was  sent  by  his  uncle  to  finish  his  educa- 
tional course  in  that  place.  It  is  difficult 
to  trace  his  history  for  some  time  after  he 
left  Dundee,  but  he  probably  was  obliged 
to  reiire  from  that  town,  after  slaymg 
young  Selby,  of  Northumberland,  the 
g^ovemor's  son,  in  a  brawl,  originatirg, 
doubiless,  in  the  politics  of  these  unhappy 
times. 

The  position  of  Scotland  before  the 
wai-s  of  the  Baliols  and  independence  is 
not  generally  understood.  Tne  abomina- 
ble destruction  of  documents  by  Edward 
has  deprived  us  of  the  historical  material. 
The  traditionary  ballads  of  the  period 
have  been  discounted  by  historians  at  a 
small  value ;  and  yet  all  the  evidence  suc- 
cessively draggied  out  of  musty  comers  of 
the  world  confirms  them.  They  deserve 
more  confidence  than  the  State-papers  of 
the  time,  among  which  most  important 
forgeries  have  been  detected.  Some  gene- 
ral facts  relieve  the  inquirer  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  slightly  break  through 
the  clouds  in  which  history  is  involved. 
The  Church  possessed  great  wealth,  but  it 
CO  aid  not  have  attained  valuable  property 
unless  that  had  existed  previously.  Many 
buildings  exhibited  magnificence  of  de- 
sign and  execution.  The  Abbey  of  Dum- 
fermlire,  chiefly  destroyed  by  the  English, 
displayed  in  its  ruins  the  vastness  of  the 
original  edifice.  The  government  of  the 
CO  an  try  was  constitutional  —  as  much  so 
as  tliat  of  the  slave  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can union.  It  consisted  of  its  three  es- 
tates.   Its  Parliaments  were  convened  re- 


gularly.   Its  burghers  and  yeomen  mmn- 
tained  their  rights  as  the  Commons  of  the 
land.    The  equestrian  order  and  the  no- 
bility formed  the  Peerage.    Then,  as  now, 
the  laboring  population  had  no  poHtical 
existence ;  but  upon  many  estates  the  la- 
borer might  have  become  free  without 
much  more  diflficulty  than  he  can  now  be- 
come a  ten-pounder,  and  thus  possess 
those  rights  that  belong  to  all  free  citi- 
zens.   TKie  principles  of  a  constitutional 
government  existed  along  with  a  feudal 
and  patriarchal  system  upon  large  estates. 
Although  serfe  had  rights,  yet  in  tunes 
when  communication  was  difiicult,   and 
reporters  were  unknown,  they  could  not 
be  enforced.    The  ecclesiastical,  in  these 
circumstances,  served  the  people  as  a  ba- 
lance to  the  feudal  power.    The  estates  of 
the  Church  were  managed  with  great  pro- 
priety.   Their  vassals  enjoyed  more  secu- 
rity than  those  of  the  great  peers,  and  their 
laboring  population  hved  m  comparative 
comfort  and  contentment.    We  infer  that 
the  population  was  numerous,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  armies  who  contended 
for  freedom,  even  while  dearth  and  disease 
covered  the  land  with  graves.    The  resist- 
ance of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Roman 
armies,  a  greater  number  of  centuries  be- 
fore Bannockbum  than  have  elapsed  since 
its  occurrence,  infer  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population.    During   the   long 
period  that  intervened  to  the  battle  of 
Hastings  and  the  destruction  of  the  Saxon 
dynasties  in  England,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  progress  of  population 
was  checked  frequently  by  calamities  of  a 
vast   magnitude,   except  in   the  Danish 
wars,  which  in  some  measure  supplied  co- 
lonists.   The  eastern  counties  of  Scotland, 
and  even  of  England,  north  of  the  Trent, 
were  colonized  by  Danes  in  many  places ; 
and  the  close  resemblance  of  the  Danish 
language  to  the  vernacular  in  the  north 
easiem  counties  of  Scotland  supplies  evi- 
deace  of  the  consanguinity  between  the 
races,  if  no  other  existed.     After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Romans  from  the  northern 
part  of  Britain,  and  their  withdrawal  from 
England,  the  insular  wars  chiefly  occurred 
between  families  of  the  same  great  race. 
The  Celt  and  Saxon  feuds  were  border  fo- 
rays ;  except  in  a  few  instances  like  that 
of  Harlaw  in  Scotland.    Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  were  families  of  the  same 

fraat   tribe.    They  all  belonged  to  the 
candinavian  race,  and  their  common  ori- 
gin  is   interesting  now,  when  we  may 
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have  to  choose  between  the  alliance  of 
the  three  small  Scandmavian  nations — 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  —  and 
that  of  Russia. 

The  battle  of  Hastings  compelled  many 
English  families  to  seek  refuoje  in  Scot- 
land. The  emigrants  belonged  principal- 
ly to  the  higher  classes.  They  brought 
all  their  portable  wealth  with  them. 
They  also  brought  their  bitter  enmity  to 
the  Normans.  The  Scottish  royal  family 
became  in  reality  the  representatives  of 
the  old  Saxon  kings  of  England.  Wil- 
liam I.  was  occupied  with  the  dangers  of 
his  English  and  his  French  possessions. 
The  same  cares  descended  with  his  domin- 
ions to  his  successors.  They  therefore  did 
not  seek  war  with  Scotland,  but  they  even 
allowed,  if  they  did  not  encourage,  the 
Saxon  nobles  who  had  fled  to  the  north 
gradually  to  resume  their  possessions  in 
south;  while  the  kings  of  Scotland  were 
proprietors  of  extensive  estates  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  These  ar- 
rangements assisted  to  maintain  peace, 
not  continuously,  but  more  permanently, 
than,  without  them,  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated. At  a  subsequent  period  the 
homage  done  by  the  kings  of  Scotland 
for  their  English  estates  formed  the  color- 
able pretext  for  the  policy  of  the  English 
monarchs ;  while  the  interest  of  nearly  all 
the  leading  families  in  both  countries  pro- 
moted their  designs. 

A  century  and  a  half  elapsed  between 
the  battle  of  Hastings  and  that  of  Ban- 
nockburn.  Twenty-live  years  of  that  in- 
terval, immediately  preceding  the  latter 
0(H*urrence,  passed  in  famine  frequently,  in 
hostilities  uniformly;  but  during  the  pre- 
vious years  Scotland  evidently  shared  in 
all  the  civilization  of  England  at  the  time. 
It  is  equally  apparent  that  the  north  co- 
pied the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  south 
with  less  advantage.  The  Culdees  were 
absorbed  or  suppressed  before  the  impos- 
ing i)riesthood  and  rites  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  body 
absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  of 
this  kingdom,  with  obvious  advantage  to 
cultivators. 

"We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  battles  in  that  war,  or  the 
numbers  who  are  said,  by  those  who  give 
the  smallest  figures,  to  have  engaged  hi 
them ;  but  they  greatly  exceed  the  miU- 
tary  forces  that  we  have  raised  in  recent 
times.  Edward  H.  brought  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  men  to  Bannock- 


bum.  His  father  had  brought  a  larger 
army  to  Falkirk,  afler  a  greater  force  than 
Lord  Raglan  or  Sir  W.  Codrington  com- 
manded were  lost  at  Stirling.  Nealy  one 
half  of  Edward  H.'s  army  were  cavalry. 
Their  bagga^^e  was  conveyed  in  wagons, 
which  it  is  said  would  have  extended  over 
sixty  miles  in  an  unbroken  line.  They 
were  opposed  by  full  thirty  thousand  effi- 
cient men,  and  half  that  number  of  ill- 
armed  followers,  who  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
These  numbers  were  collected  after  an  en- 
tire generation  had  passed  their  lives  in 
bitter  and  continuous  warfiire ;  while  £i- 
mine  and  plague  had  repeatedly  wasted 
the  land ;  and  still  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  coimtry  belonged  to  nobles  who 
fought  for  and  wdth  England. 

The  traveller  who  passes  over  many 
counties  in  Scotland,  will  observe  in  them 
evidence  of  the  retrogression  of  cultiva- 
tion. Hills  that  have  not  been  ploughed 
for  many  generations  are  Imd  out  in  rigs 
and  ridges.  They  carried  at  one  period 
crops  of  corn,  although  the  homes  of 
those  who  tilled  and  reaped  are  entirely 
obliterated,  and  even  tradition  has  for- 
gotten that  once  they  were  productive. 
The  to\\nis  of  any  celebrity  now,  existed 
then ;  and  although  their  population  were 
compressed  into  a  small  space,  and  much 
fewer  than  their  j)resent  numbers,  yet 
they  retained  power  and  privileges,  now 
against  unruly  barons,  and  next  against 
ambitious  princes;  and  they  must  there- 
fore have  been  more  influential  than  their 
successors  often  suppose.  The  rural  coun- 
ties probably  contained  as  many  inhaUt- 
ants  as  in  our  day,  for  if  our  rich  agricul- 
tural districts  were  more  densely  cover- 
ed with  forests,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  our 
heath  and  muirlands  were  more  commonly 
cultivated.  A  transition  has  occurred  in 
the  state  of  the  land,  and  in  that  of  the 
peoi)le. 

The  country  that  Wallace  determined 
to  restore  was  not  unimportant.  It  once 
possessed  privileges  then  to  be  regained, 
and  it  undoubtedly  suffered  from  the  fei- 
dal  curse  of  Europe,  serfdom  —  to  be  re- 
formed. Like  Ireland,  it  had  long  eigoy- 
ed  the  influence  of  an  hitellectual  and  pure 
form  of  Christianity ;  and  the  fidth  had 
been  corrupted  by  wealth,  while  the 
clergy  strove  for  temporal  dignity,  and 
the  richest  families  of  the  land  sought  the 
priest^s  oflice  to  their  sons,  not  for  l|  Ut 
of  bread,  but  for  political  power  and  great 
possessions.    The  lessoos  of  ReniErew  and 
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Stirlingshires  had  not  been  forgotten  by 
Wallace  in  Dundee;  yet  a  young  man 
was  not  likely  to  form  profound  plans  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  country;  and  he 
killed  Selby  in  a  quarrel  that  was  probably 
thrust  upon  him  rather  than  sought.  The 
son  of  the  Governor  of  Dundee  was,  how- 
ever, a  person  to  be  missed ;  and  the  east 
was  no  longer  safe  to  the  daring  Scot  who 
had  been  successful  in  this  duel  or  fray. 
He  was  a  branded  man,  and  an  outlaw ; 
and  fled  to  Ayrshire,  where  he  fell  into 
similar  troubles,  gathered  around  him  a 
band  of  "  broken  "  men,  outlaws,  like  him- 
self desperate  but  determined,  with  whom 
he  waged  destructive  warfare,  as  a  gue- 
rilla chie^  against  the  English  garrisons. 

The  Homer  of  his  wars  was  blind,  and 
although  few  authors  have  had  more  read- 
ers, for  his  work  sounds  like  an  ingenious 
romance,  yet  its  truth  has  never  been 
shaken  in  its  leading  statements,  while  his- 
torical discoveries  confirm  many  of  his  as- 
sertions that  historians  once  repudiated. 
Wallace  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  im- 
mense personal  strength,  of  undaunted 
courage,  and  the  best  swordsman  probably 
of  his  time ;  but  he  united  with  these 
qualities  consummate  address,  eloquence 
that  captivated  the  rough  soldiers  whom 
lie  had  to  discipline,  high  military  and  di- 
plomatic qualities,  and  more  learning  than 
his  friends  and  supporters.  He  conducted 
a  large  correspondence  while  he  disciplined 
his  army;  and  he  contrived  commercial 
and  political  alliances  while  he  elicited  a 
system  of  warfare,  novel  at  least  to  his 
followers,  and  first  gave  confidence  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  power  of  organized  in- 
fantry to  resist  and  overthrow  the  mailed 
chivalry  of  the  Normans.  ■  He  perfected 
the  infantry  tactics  against  cavalry,  and 
reduced  the  bold  retainers  of  the  barons 
into  those  solid  masses  who  met  and 
tossed  backward  the  sweeping  current  of 
men  and  horses.  The  lessons  he  extracted 
from  necessity  and  taught  his  followers, 
have  never  been  lost ;  and  the  tactics  he 
followed  have  been  pursued  down  to  Ba- 
laklava,  notwithstanding  the  change  in 
rinns,  from  the  spear  to  the  bayonet  and 
the  rifle. 

He  was  joined  first  by  members  of  his 
<>wn  family.  With  his  uncle  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Glasgow,  to  expel  an  English 
and  a  military  bishop  from  the  Cathedral. 
He  destroyed  the  garrison  of  Lanark  and 
their  governor,  because,  while  lurking 
among  the  wild  rocks  around  the  falls  of 


Clyde,  where  his  cave  is  still  shown,  he 
met  the  heiress  of  Lamington — ^then  a 
ward  of  Haselrig,  the  English  governor 
of  Lanark.  He  was  induced  to  seek  an 
interview  with  the  lady  in  the  town,  from 
which  his  retreat  was  only  two  mUes  dis- 
tant— ^but  he  was  recognized,  and  attacked 
in  the  street.  The  career  of  Wallace 
might  have  been  cut  short  in  that  street 
squabble,  but  the  lady  whom  he  went 
there  to  visit,  opened  a  door  through 
which  he  escaped  to  the  shelter  of  the 
cliffs  and  woods  close  upon  the  town  of 
Lanark.  The  governor  had  the  lady  tried 
for  assisting  the  escape  of  a  rebel.  She 
was  condemned,  and  executed  next  day, 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  common  to 
all  parties  in  that  age.  Wallace  is  said  to 
have  witnessed  this  sorrowful  spectacle 
from  his  concealment ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground — if  it  was  then  as  open  as  now, 
renders  that  quite  possible.  The  orphan 
of  Lamington,  or  as  we  should  now  say, 
Miss  Bradfute,  of  Lamington,  had  been 
lefl  alone  by  the  death  of  her  father,  who, 
like  the  elder  Wallace,  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  English  party.  Under 
Haselrig,  the  governor  of  Lanark,  they 
attacked  his  house — as  usual,  a  stronghold 
— and  slew  the  owner,  with  a  number  of 
his  retainers.  Haselrig  was  probably  glad  * 
of  an  opportunity  to  extinguish  the  family 
in  the  death  of  the  heiress;  who  is  sup-'  ^ 
posed  by  some  ancient  authorities  to  have 
been  married  previously,  but  privately,  to 
Wallace,  and  to  whom  he  was  certainly 
attached.  The  governor  must  not  have 
estimated  aright  the  vengeance  of  the  man 
whose  mortal  enmity  he  had  abundantly 
provoked,  or  he  would  not  have  slept 
soundly  on  the  night  that  followed  the 
lady's  cruel  death.  But  Haselrig  slept 
the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking;  or  a 
waking  so  rough  and  short,  that  better  it 
were  never  known.  When  night  fell, 
the  town  was  quietly  surrounded  by  the 
followers  of  Wallace  and  his  friend  Sir 
John  Graham.  The  "Liberator"  broke 
open  the  door  of  the  governor's  house; 
and  William  de  Haselrig  wrought  no 
more  wrong  on  earth.  His  sins  were 
ended.  With  his  career  was  closed  the 
crime  of  many  of  his  soldiers.  Lanark 
was  free,  and  the  pretty  old  town,  still 
filmed  for  the  finest  scenery  of  its  class  in 
Britain,  was  the  first  head-quarters  of  the 
Wallace  revolution. 

A  transaction  followed  which  one  his- 
torian denies ;  but  it  is  confirmed  by  all 
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the  authorities  upon  the  history  of  that 
stniggle.  The  English  officials  of  Ayrshire 
summoned  Sir  Reynold  Crawford,  the 
patriot's  uncle,  Sir  feryce  Blair,  proljahly 
an  ancestor  of  the  Ayrshire  Blairs  of  the 
present  day,  Sir  Hugh  Montgomerie,  an 
ancestor  ot  the  Eglinton  family,  and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
to  a  justiciary  of  the  district,  and  executed 
the  whole  upon  suspicion  of  disaffection  to 
their  rule.  The  suspicion  was,  perhaps, 
correct,  and  the  English  authorities  pro- 
bably sought  to  prevent  their  junction  with 
the  rising  men  of  Lanarkshire.  The  aven- 
ger's family  had  once  more  suffered  from 
English  ambition,  and  the  consequence, 
apparently  inevitable  to  them,  followed. 
Some  nights  passed  away,  and  the  English 
stronghold  Avas  still  the  home  of  wild 
carousal  and  mirth.  The  garrison  rejoiced 
over  the  red  graves  of  their  presumed 
foes,  as  the  meshes  were  gathermg  round 
themselves,  and  they  were  closed  into  the 
nut.  They  slept,  and  those  who  waked 
again,  struggling  to  escape  from  fire  or 
smoke,  miserably  died  on  the  hedge  of 
spears  that  girt  them  round.  None  escaped. 
Even  women  and  children  perished  in  the 
flames — which  remind  us  of  some  recent 
deeds  in  the  caves  of  Daharrah.  One  his- 
torian has  thrown  discredit  over  the  nar- 
rative, but  we  fear  that  its  darkest  partic- 
ulars are  consistent  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  those  struggles.  The 
crime  and  the  vengeance  w^ere  alike  hide- 
ous ;  yet  the  crime  preceded  the  venge- 
ance, and  iilled  to  overflowing  a  cup  of 
sorrow. 

We  have  traced  some  of  the  earlier 
triumj)hs  of  Wallace,  only  because  they 
show  the  connection  between  his  fiimily 
history  and  his  public  conduct.  He  per- 
sonally suffered  from  the  English  invasion 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  His  property 
was  confiscated  doubtless,  liis  father  slain, 
bis  uncle  killed  treacherously,  his  biide's 
father  was  killed  on  the  threshold  of  his 
own  home,  and  that  lady  was  murdered, 
by  military  law,  before  his  eyes,  for  assist- 
hig  him  to  escape  from  the  attack  of  a 
little  army  upon  a  single  man.  Calamities 
like  these  explam  his  flerce  hatred  to  tliis 
foreign  rule ;  yet  they  were  only  the  sparks 
that  kindle  the  fire.  The  fuel  was  there 
before,  since  no  man  ever  exhibited  purer 
patriotism  than  Sir  William  Wallace.  He 
was  joined  by  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  of 
HotliNs  ell,  and  other  knights.  They  roused 
north  and  south.    Their  attacks  were  im- 


petuous, incessant,  almost  invariably  sne- 
cessfiil.  Castle  followed  stronghold,  until 
nearly  every  tower  and  turret  of  Scotland 
became  theur  own.  The  English  flag  went 
down  before  them  then,  as  always,  heavy 
with  the  blood  of  its  defenders.  Quarter 
was  not  often  asked,  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
still  more  rarely  conceded.  These  eTents 
occurred  in  1297.  In  the  previous  year  the 
English,  under  Edward's  personal  com- 
mand, had  slain  seventeen  tnousand  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  Berwick-upon- 
T^veed.  That  town  contains  scarcely  so 
many  persons  at  this  day. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  an  enthusiast 
The  Scots  beUeved  that  he  was  a  prophet. 
He  was  inspired  by  wonderful  sagacity,  if 
by  no  other  power.    Many  of  the  pre- 
dictions ascribed  to  him  were  improbable, 
but  the  most  remarkable  have  been  ful- 
filled.    Some  writers  allege  that  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Wallace.    The  clergy 
favored  his  claims.  But  what  were  these 
claims  ?    Never  to  rule  for  himself.    He 
acted  always  as  the  servant  of  his  ini^ 
prisoned  king.     He  evLrlj  found  the  evil 
influences  of  a  divided  anstocraov,  and  he 
used  the  clergy  and  the  minor  barons  as 
counteracting  powders.    The  feudal  power 
of  the  nobility  thwarted  his  plana ;  and  he 
appointed  a  military  organization,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  old  Saxon  laws,  to 
supersede  tliis  anti-national  power.    He 
was  named  regent  by  the  estates  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  associated  Sir  Andrew  TAnt- 
ray  in  the  duties  and  the  honors  of  the 
oflice.    While  preparing  armies  to  resit 
the  gigantic  power  of  England,  they  engag- 
ed in  the  formation  of  commercial  treaties 
with  the  Dutch  and  the  Hanse  towns.  The 
circumstances  evince  the  political  wisdcm 
of  the  regent — ^tbr  Sir  Andrew  was  a  brave 
man,  but  he  evidently  followed  out  the 
views  of  his  companion  in  arms  and  power. 

John  Baliol  was  an  imprisoned  kme.  A 
document  in  which  he  acknowledged 
Edward's  supremacy  as  suzerain  of  Soot- 
land,  was  long  considered  genuine.  G^ 
cumstantial  evidence  incontestably  proves 
that  it  was  a  forgery ;  and  if  Edward  wk 
capable  of  meanly  thrusting  a  forgery  in 
the  face  of  a  kuigdom,  he  naturally  wonM 
pursue  similar  means  of  dissevering  tbe 
nobility  from  the  national  cause,  and  in- 
citing dissension  among  them.  ComTn 
and  Bruce  were  claimants  of  the  crown. 
Comyn's  claim  was  best  by  consanguinity. 
His  efforts,  and  those  of  his  fimiSy  also^ 
made  his    right    stronger  than  that  of 
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Bmce,  who  eTidentlyflaTed  the  parties 
against  each  other  imtil  he  was  ready  to 
strike  and  to  win. 

A  large  English  army,  comprising  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  was  raised  for 
the  invasion  of  Scotland.  They  advanced 
into  the  country,  and  the  regents  mustered 
a  force,  not  equal  in  numbers,  and  defect- 
ive in  discipline  and  union,  to  meet  them. 
They  met  at  Irvine,  and  tlie  Welsh  de- 
clined to  attack  the  Scotch.  At  this  crisis 
the  policy  of  the  English  monarch  extri- 
catea  his  army  from  uie  difficulty  that  the 
Welsh  might  have  raised.  Sir  Henry 
Percy  and  Sir  Robert  CMbrd  made  terms 
with  the  Bruces,  the  Douglas,  Lindsays, 
and  Steward,  who  confessed  rebellion,  sub- 
mitted to  the  English  king,  and  withdrew 
their  forces  early  in  July.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  defection,  the  regents  with  their 
reduced  army  were  able  to  retreat  in  good 
order  upon  the  north,  and  continue  hos- 
tilities, moving  their  positions  with  groat 
rapidity,  and  supported  by  numerous 
forces — ^for  the  smaller  barons  and  the 
vassals  of  the  great  &milies  continued 
fidthful  to  the  national  cause  after  the 
nobles,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their 
English  estates,  which  Edward  encouraged 
them  to  acquire,  had  submitted.  The  line 
of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  has  often  been 
the  military  barricade  of  the  country.  The 
two  friths  advance  from  east  and  west  for 
many  miles  on  each  side  into  the  land ; 
while  the  Ochil  hiUs,  and  ultimately  the 
Grampians,  form  a  barrier  behind  Stirling, 
like  a  bow.  Stirling  is  the  natural  centre 
in  this  defensive  line,  and  its  castle,  which 
was  nearly  inaccessible  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  has  been  besieged  more 
frequently  than  any  stronghold  in  our  in- 
land. The  battle  of  Stirling  was  fought 
by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Cressinghame, 
the  English  treasurer,  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Forth.  Sir  William  Wallace  and  Sir 
Andrew  Murray  had  collected  a  numerous 
force  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river ; 
although  inferior  in  every  particular,  ex- 
cept the  courage  of  despair,  the  feeling  of 
right,  and  the  love  of  country,  to  their 
opponents.  Cressinghame  conmienced  to 
cross  the  bridge,  which  was  long  and  nar- 
row. Wallace  sillowed  him  to  defile  until 
one  half  of  his  army  was  on  the  north  and 
the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth. 
The  attack  then  commenced.  The  strug- 
gle was  severe,  but  Cressinghame  was 
slain,  his  army  were  destroyed,  the  bridge 
was  seized  and  broken  by  the  Scots,  who 
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crossed  by  a  ford  and  routed  Surrej^ 
forces  on  the  south  side.  The  soldiei^  of 
Wallace  were  only  a  small  body  cgg^red 
with  the  magnificent  array  undeidCl^ssing- 
hame  and  Surrey;  but  the  s&ategy  of«| 
their  leader  was  worth  ten  th^and  mevH^ 
and  the  blunders  of  Cressinghame  were 
equal  to  a  similar  number.  Wall^e  could 
scarcely  have  found  ground  mortf' suitable 
to  big  purpose,  an/cressinghame  coi^d 
hardly  nave  given  him  more  effectual 
assistance  than  by  his  mode  of  attack. 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  was  trivial  hi  num- 
bers, but  terrible  in  its  character,  for  Sir 
Andrew  Murray,  who  was  a  link  between 
Wallace  and  the  aristocracy,  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  English  army  consisted 
of  fifty  thousand  in&ntry  and  one  thou- 
sand cavalry.  The  slaughter  among  the 
masses  of  archers,  after  ^ey  were  throwTi 
into  disorder,  was  very  great.  Historians 
of  credit  make  it  twenty  thousand,  many 
of  whom  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
re-cross  the  river.  As  the  rout  was  com- 
plete, and  the  way  to  Berwick  long  and 
dreary,  that  computation  is  probably  not 
exaggerated,  and  fidls  short  of  the  poeti- 
cal statistics.  Wallace  followed  Surrey 
rapidly  to  Berwick.  He  reduced  Edin- 
burgh, Roxburgh,  and  all  the  minor  gar^* . 
risons  of  the  ^glish  in  Scotland.  Thqif 
nobility  again  attended  his  progress.  At 
a  woodland  Parliament  in  the  forest  of 
Selkirk,  he  was  chosen  Guardian  of  the 
Eangdom,  and  the  exiled  king,  John  Ba- 
liol,  confirmed  the  appointment. 

The  guardian  had  disciplined  the  crown 
vassals  with  great  care,  and  rendered  them 
formidable.  He  also  endeavored  to  checl: 
the  feudal  power  of  the  nobility.  His 
^eat  enemy,  Edward  I.,  was  engaged 
m  the  same  manner  in  England ;  but  al- 
though the  reforms  of  Wallace  raised  his 
popmarity  among  the  common  people, 
they  alienated  me  feudal  chie&,  who 
learned  that  his  triumph  would  release 
them  from  English  domination,  and  re- 
lieve their  vassals  at  the  same  time  from 
their  yoke.  Their  leader  lived  centuries 
before  his  time.  He  would  have  been  a 
noble  coadjutor  to  John  Knox ;  but  his 
country  was  not  ripe,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  his  ideas  of  civil  freedom, 
founded  probably  upon  his  experience  of 
the  weakness  imparted  to  the  nation  by 
the  working  of  the  feudal  system. 

He  led  his  army  into  England  from  a 
conviction  that  the  aggressor  should  sup- 
port tlie  war;  and  they  wasted  the  north- 
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ern  counties  up  to  Cockermouth  and  Dur- 
liam.  The  town  of  Newcastle  alone  re- 
sisted them  with  success.  Their  raid, 
which  lasted  many  months,  was  attended 
with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty  to  the 
inhabitants.  Multitudes  of  all  classes  were 
slain.  The  property  of  nearly  all  classes 
was  abstracted  or  destroyed.  All  port- 
able scoods  and  chattels  were  sent  over 
the  border,  while  the  support  in  a  costly 
way  of  a  large  army  would  have  been  a 
severe  tax  upon  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  the  son 
of  the  knight  who  was  killed  at  StirUng, 
liad  been  by  Wallace  placed  in  Ids  father's 
]^osition  as  joint  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 
Both  chiefs  endeavored  to  restrain  the 
revenge  of  their  followers ;  but  Wallace 
advised  the  monks  of  Hexham  to  remain 
with  himself,  assertmg  his  inability  to  se- 
cure their  safety,  except  in  his  own  pre- 
sence. 

The  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty 
often  in  war — ^if  men  who  tolerate  the  am- 
bitious craft;  of  monarchs  be  ever  hmocent. 
All  mankind  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  if  they  allow  it 
to  be  overborne  by  their  rulers,  sufferings 
may  be  deserved  by,  and  necessary  for 
th'jm.  The  English  soldiers  had  "  hariied" 
the  Scotch,  and  burned  up  the  country 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Dee.  They  now 
experienced  the  return  game,  and  it  was 
mercilessly  played.  At  a  subsequent  date, 
after  Bannockbum,  they  were  to  receive 
a  still  rougher  roimd,  because  wider,  of 
this  teaching,  which  was  not  altogether 
lost,  for  the  borderers  devised  local  and 
separate  treaties  for  their  mutual  security. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Russian  peasantry 
in  the  recent  war  have  been  regretted  by 
many  writers.  We  also  regret  them,  for 
all  sufferings  are  deplorable  ;  but  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  appear  to  have  been  zealous 
in  their  work.  The  war  was  popular.  All 
^\'ars  of  aggression  are,  we  suspect,  popu- 
lar in  the  Russian  empire.  The  sufferings 
of  the  people  are,  therefore,  self-inflicted. 
Either  they  are  active  or  passive  partici- 
j)ators  ui  the  Imperial  policy.  They  sup- 
])oi*t  it,  or  they  prefer  to  meet  sufferings 
in  executing  rather  than  in  resisting  its 
purposes.  The  English  peasants  of  the 
thirteenth  century  were  imbued  wdth  the 
clescription  of  patriotism  that  pervades 
Russia, and  seeks  its  satisfaction  in  extend- 
ing the  power  of  a  tyrant. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  raised  an  Jirmy 
of  one  hundred   thousand  infantry  and 


four  thousand  horsemen,  with  whom  he 
advanced  on  Newcastle,  in  January,  1298. 
The  guardian  of  Scotland  retired  before 
this  vast  force,  and  they  raised  the  siege 
of  Berwick  castle ;  but,  as  his  opponent 
probably  calculated,  the  English  earl  was 
weaker  in  his  commissariat  than  in  men, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  disband  his  large 
army,  or  march  them  back  to  the  Midland 
counties,  with  the  exception  of  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  fift^een  hundred  horse- 
men, for  whom  he  could  provide  food  and 
forage. 

Edward  invaded  Scotland  with  a  large 
army  in  the  spring ;  but  Wallace,  instead 
of  meeting  him  in  his  own  country,  enter- 
ed England  by  another  road,  and  ravag- 
ed the  land  from  east  to  west,  white 
Edward  engaged  in  the  same  unprodnct- 
ive  business  in  the  north.  He  heard  that 
Wallace  had  captured  Alnwick,  and  he 
expected  to  catch  him  in  the  act  of  de- 
solating his  dominions ;  but  he  dispatch- 
ed a  force  to  bum  Fife,  because  it  hlelong- 
ed  chiefly  to  Macduff— who,  rising  above 
the  petty  jealousies  of  his  order,  adhered 
closely  to  Wallace,  as  the  king's  repre- 
sentative, and  the  Parliamentary  gnaroian 
of  the  country.  The  inde&tisable  cha- 
racter of  Wallace  is  shown  by  ^e  dronm- 
stance  that  the  next  information  Edward 
had  of  liim  was  his  defeat  of  the  English 
detachment  in  Fife.  A  short  time  only 
elapsed  untill  he  defeated  another  Eng- 
lish force  in  Annandale. 

Tlie  strength  of  his  character  appears  in 
a  comparison  of  his  first  and  second  inva- 
sions of  England — although  only  dz  to 
eight  months  passed  between  thenu  He 
lamented,  during  his  first  invasion,  to  the 
monks  at  Hexham  his  inability  to  protect 
them,  unless  they  remained  in  his  own 
presence ;  and  women  and  childr^i  peril- 
ed in  the  common  destruction  wrondit 
by  his  soldiers,  whom,  in  the  second,  ne 
had  completely  under  command — for  ce^ 
tain  districts  and  towns  were  ransomed  Ij 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  arrangement  vm 
fully  observed ;  while  females  were  pro* 
tected,  and  children  saved. 

The  military  disdpline  of  the  foot  fld- 
diers,  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  cue 
of  the  guardian,  was  equally  improTed. 
They  were  formed  in  regular  bodies,  and 
taught  to  resist  cavalry  in  their  sqtiani 
and  triangles.  Their  drill  must  hare  bea 
diligently  pursued  before  they  reached  the 
precision  of  their  movements,  lliree  of 
their  battles,  during  the  early  part  of  18M^ 
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were  conflicts  that  would  have  been  deem- 
ed important  in  any  war,  and  victories  that 
in  ordinary  times,  would  have  found  a  bal- 
lad in  our  poetry,  and  a  chapter  in  our 
traditions.  Chevy  Chase  was  a  skirmish 
in  contrast  with  the  smallest  of  these 
fights,  in  which  twelve  hundred  of  the 
enemy  were  captured  or  slain. 

Sir  William  Wallace  depended  on  his 
strategic  tactics  to  compensate  for  inferi- 
ority in  numbers ;  and  his  personal  ex- 
ploits gave  confidence  to  his  infantry,  who 
obeyed  his  orders  to  the  letter.  They 
burned  or  carried  off  all  forage  and 
means  of  support,  in  advance  of  Edward's 
great  army,  who  always  marched  into  a 
desert.  That  immense  force  consisted  of 
one  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and 
seven  thousand  cavalry;  and  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  Scottish  nobles,  including 
the  Earl  of  Carrick,  Robert  Bruce  had 
marched  long  in  pursuit  of  the  Scots,  but 
never  reached  tnem,  when,  on  the  22d 
July,  their  position  was  betrayed  by  the 
Earls  of  Angus  and  Dumbar  to  the  Eng- 
lish king.  They  hung  upon  his  flank  ready 
to  convert  his  march  first  into  a  retreat, 
and  next  into  flight.  He  was  then  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Linlithgow,  and  the 
Scotch  occupied  a  position  near  Falkirk. 
By  a  rapid  march,  the  King  of  England 
compelled  them  to  fight,  according  to  com- 
mon tradition.  The  command  of  their  lit- 
tle array  was  divided.  Comyn  insisted  on 
his  right  to  the  chief  command.  Sir  John 
Stewart  commanded  another  division,  and 
put  in  his  claim  as  brother  of  the  Lord 
Steward  of  Scotland.  Wallace,  who  com- 
manded the  infentry,  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  quarrel,  which  was  not 
settled  when  Edward  was  upon  them. 
Their  entire  army  of  thirty  thousand  men 
could  scarcely  have  withstood  the  shock 
of  the  brilliant  array  of  archers,  protected 
by  knights  in  mail,  who  bore  down  upon 
them;  and  yet  a  few  years  afterwards, 
in  almost  exactly  similar  circumstances, 
Bruce  achieved  his  decisive  victory ;  but 
Coymn  rode  off  with  his  cavalry,  while 
Stewart  died  amid  his  archers,  and  Wal- 
lace, after  a  day  of  hard  fighting,  with- 
drew his  infantry  in  the  afternoon,  in  close 
columns,  secure  from  the  horsemen  of 
England,  who  were  unable  to  seize  the 
common  fruit  of  a  great  victory. 

The  battle  was  bloody  on  both  sides, 
but  the  Scots  lost  Macduff  of  Fife,  Sir 
John  Graham,  and  Sir  John  Stewart. 
Their  cause  appeared  to  be  ruined,  yet 
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Comyn's  horse  and  Wallace's  foot  remain- 
ed unbroken.  One  English  historian 
gives  the  number  of  their  slain  at  sixty 
thousand,  or  double  the  number  of  their 
army.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  may 
have  confounded  the  number  of  lives  lost  to 
Scotland  by  the  campaign  of  1298,  with  the 
dead  at  Falkirk,  and  this  estimate  is  pro- 
bably correct.  More  credible  historians 
give  the  loss  at  Falkirk  at  ten,  and  some, 
not  quite  so  credible,  at  fifteen  thousand 
men.  Either  number  is  doubtless  exag- 
gerated, for  one  division  never  fought, 
and  another  marched  away  unbroken, 
after  severe  fighting.  The  loss  of  the 
English  was  not  chronicled,  but  it  also 
was  sad  enough  ;  for  Edward  unmediatc- 
ly  after  marched  to  England,  and  the 
Earl  of  Hereford,  along  with  other  nobles, 
made  the  disastrous  losses  of  the  cam- 
paign a  reason  for  abandoning  the  arm^^ 

Comyn  is  charged  with  treachery  by 
some  writers,  for  his  desertion  of  the 
field ;  but  we  will  never  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect explanation  of  these  events.  Two 
noblemen  of  the  same  name  are  confound- 
ed together  in  the  transactions.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  th^ir  sons  share  the 
same  fate ;  and  thus  by  contrasting  the 
negotiations  of  one  person  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  another,  a  case  is  made 
against  the  compound  Comyn  of  history ; 
who  is  four  valiant  gentlemen  rolled  into 
one. 

A  band  of  mounted  warriors  in  these 
days  differed  materially  from  the  Scots 
Greys,  the  Oxford  Blues,  or  the  Enniskil- 
len  Dragoons  of  the  present  time.  They 
were  relatives  and  retainers  of  their  lead- 
er, and  this  John  Comyn  at  Falkirk  must 
have  refused  from  mihtary  reasons  to  risk 
a  battle  where  he  saw  no  hopes  of  success. 
As  Wallace  resigned  his  power  immediate- 
ly after  this  battle  to  Comyn  and  De  Saulis, 
who  associated  Sir  Simon  Eraser  with 
themselves,  while  the  guardian  proceed- 
ed as  their  diplomatic  representative  to 
foreign  courts,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  he  imputed  treason  to  Comjm. 

The  different  branches  of  that  family 
presented  a  far  more  effective  and  honest 
resistance  to  the  English  power  than  the 
Bruces,  who  fought  against  Wallace  and 
freedom  until  Robert  Bruce  found  suspi- 
cions alleged  against  him  in  London, 
where  he  resided,  and  from  which  he  fled. 
His  assassination  t)f  the  Galway  Comyn  in 
Dumfries  cleared  his  way  to  the  throne, 
and  although  he  is  said  by  way  of  pen- 
18 
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ance  to  have  worn  ail  iron  ring,  or  sack- 
cloth, or  some  such  uneasy  garment,  ever 
after,  yet  the  crime  was  foully  done,  and 
the  repentance  was  not  very  sincerely 
made ;  for  the  family  name  of  his  rival 
was  for  a  time  proscribed. 

Sir  WillLam  Wallace  might  have  perse- 
vered at  Falkirk  with  the  Fabian  and  suc- 
cessful tactics  which  the  chiefe  had  adopt- 
ed previously.     The  army  were  not  so 
much  entangled  that  they  could  not  have 
retreated  without  fighting.      Comvn  re- 
tired safely  with  his  division  early  m  the 
day;  Wallace,  after  fighting  during  the 
day,  and  sustaining  a  defeat  and  loss,  re- 
tired in  excellent  order,  and  burned  the 
town  of  Stirling  as  he  passed,  for  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  the  Russians  to  burn 
Moscow.    It  is  evident,  therefore,   that 
they  might  have  all  retired,  and  quite  as 
evident  that  Edward  could  not  have  pur- 
sued.   The  solution  of  the  matter  proba- 
bly is,  that  Stewart  and  the  Southern  Scots 
wanted  to  fight  because  the  English  were 
between  them  and  home.   Comyn  and  the 
Northern  Scots  were  between  the  English 
and  their  homes,  and  they  could  afford  to 
exercise  more  patience.     Wallace  consid- 
ered himself  bound  in  honor  to  stand  by 
Stewart,  and  risk  an  engagement  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  system  of  tactics,  which  would 
have  secured  victory  within  a  month.  HLs 
retreat  from  that  ratal  field  was  one  of 
those  masterly  movements  in  war  that  at 
once  attest  the  genius  of  a  commander 
and  the  excellent  discipline  of  his  soldiers. 
His    conversation    with    Robert    Bruce 
across  the  ravine,  with  the  Carron  flowing 
between  them,   tells  a  tale  of  profound 
selt-possession  that  a  great  calamity  could 
not  shake.     His  personal  rencontre  with, 
and  slaughter  of,  Sir  Bryan  de  Jaye,  the 
Knight  Templar,  who  headed  the  pursuit 
of  the  English,  in  Callendar  wood,  slack- 
ened the  pace  of  the  quickest  rider  in  the 
southern  host;    and    his  destruction   of 
IStirling  testifies  that  the  pursiut  of  infant- 
ry by  horsemen  was  not  very  ardent,  and 
that  he  forgot  nothing. 

The  resignation  of  his  power  as  guar- 
dian occurred  some  time  after,  from  a 
conviction  that  his  authority  was  inade- 
q'lato  to  combine  the  great  barons.  If 
In-  fought  at  Falkirk  against  liis  own 
jiidLriiu'nt  on  a  point  of  nonor,  he  may 
have  decided  upon  that  course  in  expia- 
tion of  the  error.,  It  at  least  shows  his 
own  opinion  of  Comyn's  honesty,  as  the 
einploymL'nt  of  Wallace  m  an  ofiicLal  ca- 1 


pacity  proves  the  opinion  of  his  dMo- 
macy  entertained  by  the  regents.    The 
latter  defended  the  country  by  a  steady 
adhesion  to    their    system,  against    nu- 
merous armies,  in  the   three    following 
years.    These  years  were  passed  by  Sir 
William  Wallace  in  Paris,  Rome,   and 
Norway.      He    interested    the    fVenok 
court  and  king  in  the  Scotch  cause,  and 
obtained  a  bull  from  the  Pope  against 
further  military  proceedings  by  £dward  in 
Scotland.  He  urged  the  Norwegian  kingto 
claim  the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  which  he 
held  a  right,  and  probably  hoped  to  com- 
bine the  rival  nobles  in  fiivor  of  a  candi- 
date superior  to  either  of  them  in  power 
and  rank.    Before  this  application,  how- 
ever, he  had  obtained  the  release  of  John 
Baliol,  in  whose  name  he  had  acted  inva- 
riably, from  the  Tower  of  London,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  would  reside  after- 
wards upon  his  French  estates.  The  impris- 
onment of  the  unfortunate  monarch  ceased 
only  upon  the  intervention  of  the  Pope'ti 
nuncio ;  but  that  friendly  act,  doobUesB, 
ori^ated  in  the  application  of  Wallace, 
backed  by  the  recommendation  of  Philip 
of  France.     The    latter  years  of  J<dm 
Baliol  were    passed  in  peace  upon  his 
French  estates.    He  survived  his  greit 
general  and  minister  by  eight  Years ;  and 
lived    to    hear    that    Bannockbnm   had 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  both,  but  taken 
from  him  the  shadow  of  a  crown,  whidi 
he  never  carried  in  peace,  and  his  de- 
scendant   in    vain    sought    to    recover. 
Baliol,    like    Comyn,    suffers    from   the 
criticisms  of  historians  upon  his  oondnet 
He  once  did  homage  to  JEidward  at  Brs- 
chin,  according  to  them,  for  the  SoottUi 
kingdom,  under  the  fear  of  personal  tio* 
lence.  The  feudal  acknowledgments  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs  lor  those  estates  ibft 
they  unfortunately  held  in  England,  gaire 
countenance  to  spurious  ckdms,  made  Iff 
Fdward  I.    John  Baliol  may  have  pw* 
formed  homage  for  liis  private  estatM^ 
and  Edward    may  have  converted  At 
act    into    homage    for  his  crown;    M 
in  all  nations  deeds  obtuned  by  intaii- 
dation  were    considered    invalicL      Tht 
acknowledgment  which  appears  to  betf 
John   Baliol's  signature  has  been  profel 
to  be  a  worthless  forgery.     Dnmig  Ul 
long   imprisonment   in   the    Tower   cf 
London,    no    resignation  ^nm    oblaaed 
from  him.     An  uistrument  ct  that  tf^ 
turc,    combined    with    a    disavcywal  of 
Wallace    and    his    wars,    would 
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secnred  hk  release  and  transmiAsion  to 
France.  He  refused  to  execute  tbem — 
for  he  must  have  been  frequently  invited 
to  take  that  course ;  and  he  continued 
to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
efforts  ot  his  regent  to  support  the  in- 
dependence of  the  crown  and  the  king- 
dom. 

John  Baliol's  connection  with  Scotland 
was  a  great  calamity  to  him.    He  was 
owner,  probably,  of  more  land  in  Europe 
than  any  other  subject,  when  he  succeed- 
ed by  right  to  this  northern  throne.  All  the 
English  estates  belonging  to  Baliol,  which 
extended  over  part  of  nine  counties,  were 
to  be  sold  for  his  benefit,  accordmg  to 
the  contract  between  the  Pope's  legate 
and  the  King^of  England,  upon  his  de- 
parture for  France;    but    Edward    ob- 
served no    contracts,'   and   immediately 
forfeited    the    estates    in    &vor    of   his 
nephew.    He  seized  the  money  belonging 
to  Baliol,  forfeited  it  also,  but  gave  it  to 
himself      Ability  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
good  quality  that  belongs  to  the  charac- 
ter  of  Edward  I.,  and  he  converted  it 
into  crime.    He  was  a  bloody  and  deceit- 
ful man,  who  marred  his  own  peace,  died 
miserable,  and  his  race  simk  under  calam- 
ities.   And  yet  we  have  an  example  in 
current  history  of  almost  similar  fidthless- 
ness  to  the  rights  of  private  property  in  a 
neighboring  kingdom;  only  the  Orleans 
estates  were  not  bestowed  upon  a  Bona- 
parte.     Scotland  might  have  prospered 
under  the  gentle  rule  of  Baliol,  as  it  pros- 
pered under  his  predecessors,  if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  reign  in  peace ;  but  it  was 
written  that  its  liberties  and  prosperity 
were  to  originate  m  sufferings ;  and  the 
desolating  war  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, which  crippled  the  power  of  the 
Norman  monarchs,  introduced  the  war  of 
the  Roses,  and  founded  the  liberties  of 
England,  at  a  cost  to  both  nations  of 
more    nearly  two    than    one  million  of 
lives,  originated  curiously  in  an  arbitra- 
tion. 

Hie  diplomacy  of  Wallace  in  Paris  ob- 
tained a  short  truce  from  England,  which 
Comyn  and  Eraser  improved  at  home. 
Sis  visit  to  Rome  excited  the  cupidity  of 
the  pontiff,  who  r^sed  a  daim  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  and  embarrassed 
£dward  much  in  his  dealings  with  the 
question ;  for  Winchilsea,  the  Archbishop 
^f  Canterbury,  served  upon  his  haughty 
temporal  monarch,  in  presence  of  his 
Cobles  and  his  army,  the  mandate  of  his 


ecclesiastical  superior.  The  olaimof  Rome 
to  Scotland  went  very  &r  back  indeed — 
back  through  the  mists  of  many  ages,  to 
the  days  of  the  Judges  in  Israel.  We 
know  in  what  manner  Wallace  would  have 
dealt  with  the  claim  if  it  had  become 
serious ;  but  he  pitted  the  Pope  against 
the  Norman  witn  diplomatic  talent  equal 
to  his  military  skill.  Edward,  at  one 
period,  offered  him  the  crown  of  Scotland 
as  his  feudal  inferior,  but  the  bribe  was 
spumed.  During  the  residence  of  Wal- 
lace at  Paris  and  Rome,  the  English  king 
negotiated  with  these  courts  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  their  guest ;  but  both  re- 
jected the  infiunous  proposids  of  a  monarch 
who  entertained  no  scruples  in  his  trans- 
actions with  an  enemy,  and  estimated 
others  by  that  standard  with  which  he 
was  best  acquainted — his  own  corrupt 
mind. 

Edward  led  a  splendid  army  into  Scot- 
land in  1300 ;  but  the  commencement  of 
the  century  was  unfortunate  to  him,  and 
little  or  nothing  was  done.  The  pontiff 
embarrassed  the  king  with  his  claim. 
The  barons  of  England  wanted  a  redress 
of  their  grievances,  and  the  regents  of 
Scotland  pursued  their  Fabian '  tactics, 
until  a  truce  was  formed  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  but  never  well  observed. 

The  winter  of  1301  was  passed  by  Ed- 
ward in  Linlithgow,  and  during  that  vear 
a  semblance  of  peace  was  observed ;  out, 
upon  the  expiry  of  the  truce,  in  1302,  Sir 
John  Comyn  and  Sir  Simon  Fraser  fought 
the  battles  of  Roslin.  Their  forces  were 
gjeatly  reduced,  and  they  only  mustered 
ei^ht  thousand  men.  They  had,  however, 
seized  a  number  of  castles  and  stronghold^ 
that  had  been  held  by  or  for  the  English, 
and  Sir  John  de  Segrave,  who  was  gover- 
nor of  Scotland,  collected  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  left  Edinburgh 
to  oppose  their  progress.  The  regents 
could  not  have  successfully  resisted  this 
army  if  it  had  been  kept  together ;  but 
the  men  marched  in  three  divisions,  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles.  Comyn  and 
Fraser  attacked  Segrave's  van  early  in  a 
spring  morning,  and  unexpectedly.  This 
division  was  destroyed  rapidly.  Segrave 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  along 
with  his  brother,  his  son,  and  sixteen 
knights.  Some  of  them  were  even  caught 
in  bed.  The  seconA  column,  under  RsJph 
de  Manton  Comfrey,  made  a  better  resist- 
ance, but  they  were  beaten  by  a  late 
breakfast  hour,  and  their  commander  was 
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slain.  The  third,  under  Sir  Robert  de 
Neville,  reinforced  by  the  fugitives  of  two 
divisions,  made  a  hard  afternoon's  battle, 
but  they  also  were  overpowered,  scat- 
tered, and  slaughtered.  De  Segrave  had 
not  suspected  the  vicinity  of  his  enemies, 
and  his  gallant  army  were  routed  in  three 
separate  battles  on  one  day.  Their  loss 
was  great — equal,  probably,  to  that  of  the 
Scots  at  Falkirk ;  tor  we  fear  that  the  vic- 
tors, as  usual,  had  no  desire  to  make  pri- 
soners. 

Towards  the  close  of  1302,  the  Pope 
was  advised  to  renoimce  his  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding 
its  long  descent ;  and  he  was  induced  to 
urge  submission  to  Edward,  on  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  as  a  duty.  At  this  period, 
Wallace,  probably,  made  his  second  visit 
to  France.  He  had  to  fight  his  way  on 
both  occasions ;  and  a  glimpse  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  his  second  voyage  was  made  in 
a  ship  carrying  wool  to  France.  The 
French  king,  Philip,  concluded  peace  with 
England — but  without  arranging  for  Scot- 
land ;  and,  notwithstanding  many  pro- 
mises of  assistance,  it  would  appear  that 
Wallace  returned  home  without  any 
reasonable  expectation  of  help  from  that 
quarter. 

His  report  was  not  calculated  to  en- 
courage Comyn  and  Eraser  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  English  crown.  Baliol  had 
retired  to  France,  and  no  hope  remained 
that  he  would  ever  revisit  the  north  coun- 
try. Bruce  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Comyn  of  Galway  had  long  made 
his  submission.  The  leading  nobility  had 
abandoned  the  regent.  Their  money 
tailed.  Their  commissariat  could  not  be 
supplied.  They  were  compelled  to  dis- 
band their  army.  Still,  these  heroic  men 
persevered.  Their  lands  were  forfeited, 
riieir  friends  were  alienated,  or  slain — 
prisoners,  or  in  exile  ;  and,  in  1303,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  outlaws, 
Wallace  continued  in  their  company,  and 
many  of  their  achievements  were  more  as- 
tonishing at  this  period  than  when  they 
scattered  their  enemies  at  Roslin ;  but 
Edward  held  all  the  towns  vnXh  a  nume- 
rous army.  Sir  Thomas  Maule,  an  ances- 
tor of  Lord  Panmure'8,  kept  his  own 
house,  Brechin  Castle,  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  of  the  subordinate  forts,  against 
the  English — ^but  it  was  taken  ultimately 
by  Edward,  although  not  until  its  intrepid 
proprietor  perished  on  the  walls. 


While  the  cause  of  Scotland  was  reduced 
to  this  deplorable  plight,  Edward  is  said 
to  have  renewed  the  offer  of  the  crown, 
under  the  condition  of  feudal  inferiority, 
to  Sir  William  Wallace,  but  it  was  indig- 
nantly refused ;  and  so,  when  early  in  1304, 
Stirling  Castle  fell,  the  greatest  and  the 
last  of  the  Scottish  strongholds,  and  Ed- 
ward made  peace  with  the  disaffected, 
upon  the  conditions  that  Sir  John  Comyn 
01  Buchan,  the  regent.  Sir  Simon  Eraser, 
Sir  John  Saulis,  and  Sir  Thomas  da  Bois, 
should  be  exiled  for  two  years,  the  young 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  David  Gra- 
ham, for  shorter  periods,  Sir  William 
Wallace  was  excepted,  and  a  reward  of- 
fered for  his  capture — ^living  or  dead. 

The  activity  of  Wallace  m  organizing  a 
new  insurrection  under  the  Brace  party, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  correspondence 
after  the  peace  between  the  reeent  Comyn, 
of  Badenoch  and  Buchan,  and  Edward  of 
England,  was  scarcely  interrupted  by  the 
active  search  made  for  him.  Me  was  snr- 
rounded  by  friends  who  kept  his  secret 
when  they  could  no  longer  give  him  sup- 

Eort  in  the  field.  Edward  Brace,  whose 
atred  of  England  was  a  passion,  while 
that  of  his  brother  Robert  was  a  policy, 
and  who  had  long  retired  from  the  Eng- 
lish court,  agreed  to  meet  Wallace  at  one 
of  his  haunts  near  Glasgow,  in  Aagast, 
1305. 

The  story  of  his  capture  is  told  in  difler- 
ent  forms.  He  slept.  A  person  whose 
brother  he  had  slain,  either  while  he  was 
in  the  avowed  or  secret  service  of  England, 
along  with  some  followers,  stole  his  anns 
and  bugle,  and  attempted  to  bind  him. 
He  broke  the  cords,  and  with  a  mece  of 
oak  slew  two  of  his  aggressors.  Finding 
escape  from  the  house,  which  was  aiir- 
roimded  by  his  enemies,  impossible,  he 
followed  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Montddi, 
the  governor  for  England  of  DonbartoD 
Castle,  and  surrendered.  This  is  the  po- 
pular account. 

Monteith  delivered  his  illostrioiis  cap- 
tive to  Edward,  claimed  and  reoeiTed  hs 
reward.  His  memory  has  been  held  ever 
in&mous  in  Scotland,  and  he  neatlj  to- 
complished  similar  service  against  Robeii 
Bruce,  at  a  subsequent  date.  He  has 
been  styled  the  friend  of  Wallaoe,  in  ag- 
gravation of  his  treachery;  but  the  state- 
ment has  no  foundation  in  bistory.  H0 
was  an  Anglo-Scot,  a  greedy  kughi,  vba 
preferred  private  to  public  interests  • 
traitor  to  his  country,  like  a  ihouiin^ 
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more  of  its  natural  leaders ;  but  probably 
one  of  only  a  very  few  among  tnat  thou- 
sand who  would  have  earned  in&my  and 
money  by  this  crime. 

Wallace  was  tried  at  Westminster.    A 
crown  of  laurel  was  placed  upon  his  head 
by  Edward's  directions,  who  knew  that 
he  might  have  worn  a  crown  of  gold.  He 
was  charged  with  treason,  and  answered 
that  he  was  never  a  subject  of  Edward's, 
and  could  not  be  guilty  of  treason  against 
that  king.    He  was  charged  with  levying 
war  against  the  king,  storming  his  castles, 
burning  his  towns,  slayine  his  subjects — 
and  he  replied  that  in  defence  of  his  own 
land,  and  in  repelling  violence,  he  had 
taken  several  of  the  enemies'  castles,  burned 
some  of  their  towns,  and  slain  many  of 
their  brave  subjects.     His  answers  exhi- 
bited neither  bravado  nor  equivocation. 
He  expected  no  mercy,  and  he  sought 
none — -but  plainly  avowed  and  defended 
his    conduct.      Among    the    barons    of 
England  the  chained  prisoner  stood  the 
most  dignified  man.    They  were  slaves — 
and  he  was  free,  in  spirit,  even  while  in 
bonds.    Trial  was  a  form  in  his  case — ^and 
sentence  had  been  long  pronounced.    He 
was  ordered  to  be  gibbeted,  disembowel- 
led, and  his  body  burned— except    his 
head,  which  was  reserved  for  London 
Bridge;   one    arm  kept  for  Newcastle, 
and  another  for  Berwict,  his  right  foot  for 
Perth,   and  his  left  for  Aberdeen.     He 
was  conveyed  from  Westminster  to  the 
Tower,   and  from  thence  to  Smithfield, 
where  his  sentence  was  executed  to  the 
letter.    Edward  insisted  that  no  ecclesias- 
tic should  be  permitted  to  converse  with 
him ;    and  while  the  gallant  barons  of 
England  abandoned  a  noble  foe  to  the 
mean  cruelty  of  a  malignant  king,  the  high- 
est ecclesiastic  braved  his  monarch's  wrath 
— ^and  Winchilsea,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, told  Edward  that  the  Church 
must  not  suffer  that  in&my,  and  attended 
upon  the  patriot  almost  to  his  death.    He 
was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  Smithfield,  and 
on  the  way  he  requested  Lord  Clifford  to 
restore  his  psalter,  which  he  had  carried 
from  his  early  years.    The  book  was  given 
to  him,  and  with  this  only  memorial  of 
Elderslie,  amid  the  taunts  of  a  mob,  who 
knew  not  that  he  was  the  only  freeman 
there,  he  commended  his  soid  to  God, 
and  died,  still  in  his  early  youth,  leaving 
a  name  that  will  never  perish  in  his  own 
land,  nor  from  the  land  of  his  martyrdom 
for  freedom's  sake.    His  death  was  fol- 


lowed by  that  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  iu  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner ;  of  the  three  bro- 
thers Seaton,  who  were  more  cruelly 
treated ;  and  of  others,  who  continued 
their  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Edward 
over  Scotland. 

That  monarch  now  considered  his  con- 
quest secure.  It  was  the  autumn  of  1305. 
While  yet  the  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
in  the  spring  of  1306,  Bruce  had  recom- 
menced the  war — which,  more  than  ten 
years  afterwards,  he  concluded  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  English  soil. 

The  popular  idea  of  Wallace,  from  the 
number  of  his  achievements,  is  that  of  a 
man  who  reached  an  advanced  period  of 
life.  Nine  years  served  to  earn  his  im- 
perishable renown;  and  the  object  of 
Edward's  hatred  was  a  young  man  of 
thirty  years.  In  that  short  me  he  acquired 
the  highest  military  renown,  combining 
personal  daring  and  strength  with  the 
science  of  a  consummate  general.  He 
formed  a  system  of  military  tactics,  and 
drilled  his  raw  recruits  into  a  phalanx  of  ad- 
mirable strength.  He  evinced  adminis- 
trative talent  of  a  high  order,  and  an 
anxiety  for  and  estimate  of  the  value  of 
commerce,  unusual  in  his  age.  He  ac- 
quired all  the  learning  of  his  country  and 
his  time,  and  was  acquainted  with  at  least 
the  Latin  and  French  languages.  His 
diplomatic  skill  was  equal  to  his  military 
success.  Ho  was  the  champion  of  the 
common  people,  and  would  have  reformed 
their  domestic  wrongs  as  he  repelled  their 
foreign  assailants.  He  was  the  friend 
of  law  and  the  supporter  of  order  in 
troublous  times ;  and  thus  he  clung  to  the 
cause  of  Baliol  while  even  Bruce  compro- 
mised and  schemed  for  his  own  advantage. 
His  honesty  was  iacorruptible,  and  his 
patriotism  without  a  stain.  No  man  ever 
more  completely  forgot  himself  in  the 
public  interest ;  and  "  posterity,"  not  al- 
ways just  to  the  great  and  the  dead,  have 
acknowledged  him  as  the  first  man  of  his 
land — ^the  prince  of  patriots,  who,  scorn- 
ing a  crown  while  he  lived,  has  reigned 
and  ruled  over  hearts  for  centuries. 

And  now  they  propose  to  build  a  monu- 
ment to  the  man  whose  monument  is  Scot- 
land— ^whose  memorial  is  in  every  heart 
that  values  liberty,  and  the  privileges 
wrung  out  ^^ejprerogatives  of  Norman 
kings  and  tSBHpr  of  feudal  chiefi.  The 
proposal  is  jWjfjftt  the  execution  may  be 
weiuc  A  monument  to  Wallace  can  not 
be  a  pillar  like  Lord  Melville's,  or  an  or- 
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nament  to  a  street  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's. 
The  plan  and  the  site  are  not  matured. 
Some  parties  proposed  a  pyramid,  bold  and 
hififh,  like  thepatriot's  deeds,  on  the  field 
of  Stirling.    Tnat  idea  is,  probably,  more 
consistent  with  the  man' and  his  time  than 
any   other  which  has  been  mentioned. 
But  he  docs  not  now  require  a  monument 
like  a  gauntlet  of  defiance,  or  towering  to 
the  sky  from  a  battle-field.     His  services 
and  his  worth  are  not  less  warmly  ac- 
knowledged in  England  than  in  Scotland, 
liis  value  to  English  liberty  was  equal  to 
liis   efforts    for   Scottish    independence ; 
while  no  people  more  fully  acknowledge 
the  merits  of  a  foe  than  the  English  nation, 
especially  a  foe  who  battled  for  right,  and 
emphatically  of  a  man  whose  memory  be- 
longs to  Britain — ^for  he  placed  the  union 
of  its    dissevered   parts    upon  the   only 
equitable,  and,  therefore,  the   only  solid 
basis. 

The  memorial  to  Wallace  might  be  a 
Chelsea  Hospital,  standing  upon  its  own 


estate,  environed  by  its  own  lands,  a  home 
to  the  worn  and  wounded  soldier^  a  shel- 
ter to  the  orphans  or  the  widows  of  the 
dead.  Funas  for  this  monument  woold 
be  found.  It  would  supply  a  want,  and 
be  a  grateful  and  wise  acknowledgment 
of  present  services  and  sufferings  in  me- 
morial of  past  achievements  and  worth* 
The  committee  who  have  accepted  this 
business  should  proceed  with  its  exeontion, 
and  first  promulgate  a  scheme  and  a  site. 
We  have  monuments  of  the  man  everj* 
where — ^the  Forth  and  the  Clvde,  and  the 
Cartlane  rocks — every  river  u'om  Spev  to 
Tweed — every  mountain  side,  from  Sen 
Nevis  to  the  Eildons,  all  our  old  strong- 
holds, from  Dunbarton  to  Dunnottar,  from 
sea  to  sea,  bear  traditions  of  the  patriot; 
but  if  we  are  to  make  a  common  centre  to 
all  in  one  spot,  it  should  be  done  worthily, 
and  for  that  work  activity  and  energy  are 
requisite  to  clear  us  from  uiother  national 
disgrace — beginning  to  build  without 
counting  the  cost. 


ROME    FROM   THE    CAPITOL. 


Tfie  engraving  in  this  number  of  the 
Ed&'fic^  presents  many  interesting  fear 
tiires  of  ancient  Rome.  We  offer  a  brief 
explanation  of  some  of  the  objects  pre- 
sented. The  accuracy  of  the  view  is  veri- 
fied by  personal  recollection. 

Rome  is  situated  in  the  central  plain  of  the 
C^ampagna,  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 
The  modem  city  is  built  on  the  low  land 
which  lies  on  each  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  three  most  northern 
of  those  seven  hills  which  formed  the  well- 
kno'Nvn  features  of  ancient  £ome.  The 
Tiber  divides  the  citylttto  t*«^o  very  im- 
cqual  portions,  traversing  it  from  north  to 
south  in  an  irregular,  winding  course  of 
not  less  than  three  miles  from  wall  to  wall. ' 


In  looking  on  the  scene  presented  in  the 
engraving,  the  spectator  is  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  tower  of  the  Capitol.  In  the 
foreground  the  eye  looks  down  upon  the 
ruins  of  all  that  made  Rome  the  noistrefl 
of  the  world.  Behind  the  spectator  are 
the  palaces  and  churches  of  Uie  modem 
city ;  so  that  the  Capitol  may  be  said  to 
separate  the  living  from  the  dead — the 
city  of  the  Popes  from  that  of  the  CbBSsnk 
There  is  no  scene  in  the  world  more  im- 
pressive "  or  magnificent  than  that  com- 
manded by  this  spot,  which  most  be  visited 
in  person  in  order  full^  to  appreciate  the 
glorious  panorama.  In  the  oistanoe  maj 
be  seen  tne  chain  of  the  Sabine  hill*^  ana 
the  Volscian  mountains,  whidh  form  the 
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eastern  boundiuy  of  the  Ponteni  marshes. 
The  Sabine  hills  surround  like  an  amphi- 
theatre the  whole  expanse  of  the  Northern 
Campagna.    We  quote  from  Murray:  ^^In 
the  foreground,  and  nearest  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  is  the  Arch  of  Titus.    It  was 
erected  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
in  honor  of  Titus,  to  commemorate  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.    It  is  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  triumphal  arches, 
:ind  as  a  record  of  Scripture  history,  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  interesting 
ruin  in  Rome.    It  is  a  single  arch  of 
Grecian  marble,  with  fluted  columns  of 
the  composite  order  on  each  side.    On  the 
side  opposite  the  spectator,  the  columns 
are  more  perfect,  and  nearly  all  the  cornice 
and  the  attic  are  preserved.    The  sculp- 
tures of  the  frieze  represent  a  procession 
of  warriors  leading  oxen  to  the  sacrifice ; 
on  the  keystone  is  the  figju^e  of  a  Roman 
warrior,  nearly  entire.    ^The  bas-reliefs  on 
the  sides  of  the  piers  under  the  arch,  are 
highly  interesting.     On  one  side  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  procession  bearing  the  spoils 
of  the  Temple,  among  which  the  golden 
table,  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  and 
the  silver  trumpets,  may  be  still  recognized; 
they  perfectly  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus,  and  are  the  only  authen- 
tic representations  of  the  sacred  objects." 

THE  COLISEUIC. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  engraving  will 
be  seen  rising  in  solemn  grandeur  and 
colossal  proportions  the  noblest  old  ruin 
in    existence.     "This  amphitheatre    was 
founded  by  Vespasian,  a.d.  72,  and  com- 
pleted by  Titus  in  his  eighth  consulate, 
A.D.  80,  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.    The  Church  tradition  tells  us 
that   it  was  designed  by  Gaudentius,  a 
Christian  architect  and  martyr,  and  that 
many  thousand  captive  Jews  were  em- 
ployed in  its  construction.    It  received  suc- 
cessive additions  from  the  later  emperors, 
and  was  altered  and  repaired  at  various 
times  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.   The  gladiatorial  spectacles  of  which 
it  was  the  scene  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  are  matters  of  history,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  tmon  them  further  than 
to  state  that  at  the  dedication  of  the  build- 
ing by  Titus,  5000  wild  beasts  were  slain 
in  the  arena,  and  the  games  in  honor  of 
the  event  lasted  for  nearly  100  dajns.    The 

fladiatorial  combats  were  abohshed  by 
[onorius,  and  a  show  of  wild  beasts,  which 


took  place  in  the  reim  of  Theodoric,  is 
the  last  exhibition  of  which  history  has 
left  us  any  record.  During  the  Christian 
persecutions,  the  amphitheatre  was  the 
scene  of  fearful  barbarities.  In  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  St.  Ignatius  was  brought  from 
Antioch  purposely  to  be  devoured  by  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  Coliseum ;  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Church  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  martyrs  who  perished  in  the 
arena.  The  building  was  originally  caUed 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  in  honor  of  its 
founders,  and  the  first  mention  of  the 
name  Coliseum  occurs  in  the  fragments  of 
the  Venerable  Bede,  who  records  the 
famous  prophecy  of  die  Anglo-Saxon  pil- 
grims: 

'While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand: 
When  fidls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fiUl ; 
And  when  Rome  &lls,  the  wcnrld.* 

This  prophecy  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  amphitheatre  was  tolerably 
perfect  in  the  eighth  century.     Nearly  all 
the  authorities  agree  that  two  thirds  of 
the  original  building  have  entirely  disap- 
peared.    The  western  and  southern  sides 
are  supposed  to  have  perished  during  the 
siege  of  Robert  Guiscard,  who  showed  as 
little    reverence   for   the   monuments  of 
Rome  as  he  did  for  the  temples  of  Psestum. 
After  the  ruin  had  been  converted  into  a 
fortress  in  the  middle  ages,  it  supplied 
the  Roman  princes  for  nearly  200  years 
with  materials  for  their  palaces.    After 
these  spoliations  the  popes  appear  to  have 
been  anxious  to  turn  the  ruin  to  some 
profitable  purpose.    Sixtus  V.  endeavored 
to  transform  it  into  a  woollen  manufactory, 
and  employed  Fontana  to  design  a  plan 
for  converting  the  arcades  into  snops;  but 
the  scheme  entirely  &iled,  and  was  aban- 
doned after  it  had  cost  the  Pope  15,000 
scudi.    Clement  XI.,  a  century  later,  in- 
closed the  lower  arcades,  and  established 
a  manufactory  of  saltpetre,  with  as  little 
success.    To   prevent   fiirther   encroach- 
ments, Benedict  XIV.,  in  1 750,  consecrated 
the  building  to  the  memory  of  the  Christ- 
ian martyrs  who  had  perilled  in  it.    The 
French  cleared  the  porticoes  and  removed 
from  the  arena  the  rubbish  which  had 
accimiulated  for  centuries.    Pius  VII.  built 
the  wall  whicb  JifiW  supports  the  south- 
western angle--^4i9Ei^  specimen  of  modern 
construction ;  and  Ur  successors  have  liber- 
ally contributed  towards  the  preservation 
of  the  fiibric.    A  cross  now  stands  in  the 
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middle  of  the  arena,  promising  for  every 
kiss  an  indulgence  of  200  days ;  and  four- 
teen statues  of  Our  Lord's  Passion  are 
placed  at  regular  intervals  around  it.  In 
the  rude  pulpit  a  monk  occasionally 
preaches,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
unpressed  with  the  solemnity  of  a  Christ- 
ian service- in  a  scene  so  much  identified 
with  the  early  history  of  our  common 
faith. 

"  The  amphitheatre  is  built  principally  of 
travertine,  though  large  masses  of  brick- 
work and  tu&L  are  to  be  seen  in  dijQferent 
parts  of  the  interior.  Its  form,  as  usual, 
is  elliptical.  The  external  elevation  con- 
sisted of  four  stories,  the  three  lower  being 
composed  of  arches  supported  by  half 
columns,  and  the  fourth  being  a  solid  wall 
faced  with  pilasters,  and  pierced  in  the 
alternate  compartments  with  forty  square 
^vindows.  In  each  of  the  lower  tiers 
there  were  eighty  arches.  The  first  tier  is 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  nearly  thirty  feet 
high ;  the  second  is  Ionic,  about  thirty- 
eight  feet  high;  the  third  is  Corinthian, 
of  the  same  height ;  and  the  fourth,  also 
Corinthian,,  is  forty-four  feet  high.  Above 
this  was  an  attic.  At  the  summit  of  the 
northern  side  many  of  the  consoles,  which 
projected  in  order  to  support  the  poles  of 
the  velarium^  or  awning,  still  remain. 
The  height  of  the  outer  wall  is  stated  by 
Taylor  and  Cressy  to  be  157  English  feet; 
the  major  axis  of  the  building,  including 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  is  620  feet;  the 
minor  axis,  513.  The  length  of  the  arena 
is  287  feet,  the  width  180  feet.  The 
superficial  area,  on  the  same  authority,  is 
nearly  six  acres.  The  arches  were  num- 
bered externally  from  i.  to  lxxx.,  as  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  north  side.  Between 
those  numbered  38  and  39  is  one  facing 
the  Esquiline  which  has  neither  number 
nor  cornice :  it  is  wider  than  the  others, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  private 
entrance  of  the  emperor.  There  was  a 
corresponding  entrance  fi-om  the  Palatine 
on  the  opposite  side,  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  subteiTanean  passage,  still 
visible,  constructed  by  Commodus,  and  in 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination. 
In  the  i7iterior^  the  centre  is  of  course 
occupied  by  the  arena.  Around  this  were 
arranged,  upon  walls  gradually  sloping 
down  towards  the  centre,  the  seats  for  the 
spectators.  There  were  four  tiers  of  seats, 
corresponding  with  the  four  external 
fcitories.  The  first  story  was  composed  of 
three  circular  porticoes.    At  the  base  sur- 
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rounding  the  arena  was  the  Podium^  a 
kind  of  covered  gallery,  thirteen  feet  high 
and  fourteen  broad,  on  which  the  emperor, 
the  senators,  and  the  vestal  virgins,  had 
their  seats.  Above  this,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  wall,  were  three  orders  of 
seats  called  the  cavea^  and  an  attic  or 
roofed  gallery,  as  may  be  seen  on  several 
coins  on  which  the  building  is  represented. 
The  first  order  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained twenty-four  rows  of  seats ;  it  ter- 
minated in  a  kind  of  landing-place,  from 
which  rose  the  second  order,  consisting  of 
sixteen  rows  of  seats.  A  lofty  wall,  part 
of  which  still  exists,  separated  this  from 
the  third  order,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
^  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus^  and  the 
plebeians.  Above  the  third  order  was 
the  attic  and  the  covered  gallery  already 
mentioned,  both  of  which  hsfv^e  entirely 
disappeared.  The  Regionaries  state  that 
the  amphitheatre  would  contain  87,000 
spectators.  A  staircase  has  been  made 
near  the  old  Hermitage,  by  which  visitors 
may  ascend  to  the  upper  stories,  and  from 
thence  as  high  as  the  parapet.  Dniing  the 
ascent  they  will  traverse  the  ambularia  and 
galleries,  and  will  thus  be  enabled  to  form 
a  better  idea  of  the  whole  fistbric  than 
they  could  do  from  pages  of  description. 
At  the  summit  they  will  observe  fragments 
of  columns,  cornices,  etc.,  built  up  in  the 
walls,  as  if  the  uj^per  portions  had  been 
hastily  finished  with  materials  ori^nally 
destined  for  other  purposes.  The  scene 
from  this  summit  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive in  the  world,  and  there  are  few 
travellers  who  do  not  visit  the  spot  by 
moonlight  in  order  to  realize  the  magnin- 
cent  description  in  'Manfred,'  the  only 
description  which  has  ever  done  justice  to 
the  wonders  of  the  Coliseum : 


'  I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth. 
When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum  s  wall, 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  Sie  broken  arehflt 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  fllin 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  mm ;  from  aftr 
The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesars*  palaoe  ceme 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  intemiptedlj. 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  genUe  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  y^t  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot  where  the  Omaan  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  "nwl  s 
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A  grove  which  gprings  tiirough  leyell'd  battle-  terials  for  a  hcrtuB  siccus^  it  is  surprising 

ments,  that  the  Romans  do  not  make  complete 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  unperial  hearths,  collections  for  sale,  on  the  plan  of  the 

i^.S"^^H^?^\'®^^-''^^7*^'""  Swiss  herbaria;  we  cannot  imagine  any 

Kl^S^JTi^it^pSo^^^^  memorial  of  tje  Coliseum  whichT^uld  be 

While  Cjesar's  chambers,  and  the  Angustan  more  acceptable  to  the  traveUer.** 

halls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. —  the  boman  forum. 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cMt  a  wide  and  tender  light,  rpj^^  ancient  Roman  Forum  was  situated, 

Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austenty  ^ j. -  ^    ««*:^««,4„,»o    ;«    4V»/>    ^•>«« 

Of  rugged  desoUtion,  and  flU'd  up,        '  according  to   antiquarians    in  the   open 

As  'twere,  mew,  the  gaps  of  centoies;  space  near  the  centre  of  the  engrarme, 

Leaving  that  beautiM  which  still  was  so,  ending  at  the  three  colnmns.    The  double 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place  avenue  of  trees  is  on  the  north-east  ffide  of 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er  the  Forum.    It  was  630  feet  in  length,  by 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  I —  100  to  110  feet  in  breadth.     On  the  right  is 

The  dead,  but  8c<q)tred  sovereigns,  who  stDl  rule  ^^^  Palatine  HilL  corered  with  gardens  and 

Our  spmts  from  theu-  urns.'                    •  ^  convent  standmg  alone  amidst  the  ruins 

_,.,,,              1  x-       1.      V  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.    The  Palatine 

Considerable  speculation  has  been  occa.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^U^  settlement  of 

sioned  by  the  holes  which  are  seen  m  the  jj            ^^^^  ^i^^  Coliseum,  the  eye  rests 

extenor  waU  of  the  bmldmg  and  many  ^„  ^j^^  magnificent  BasiUca  of  St.  John 

learned  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  L^teran.    On  the  left  of  the  Coliseum  are 

subject.     Nibby  states  that  they  were  seen  the  rums  of  the  bath  of  Titus.    The 

made  durmg  the  middle  ages  in  ^actmg  ^^^  vhich.are  scattered  over  the  engrav- 

the  iron  eramps  which  bound  the  stone  w  are  but  the  outlines  of  a  picture  which 

together ;  and  the  Abbe  Barthelemi  men-  ^^  imagination  and  memory  must  fiU  up. 

tions  that  he  found  some  fragments  of  iron  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  trav/Uer  looks  for 

stiU  remammg  m  them.    This  statement  ^^j^  „»emorials  of  the  heroes,  poets,  and 

seems  to  set  at  rest  the  opmion  of  the  older  ^^^^  ^^^^^  f^^  has  consecrated  the 

antiquaries,  who  supposed  that  they  were  ^^y  ^^  invested  even  the  name  of  Rome 

made  to  receive  the  poles  of  theWths  ^^  imperishable  interest, 

erected  m  tlie  corridors  dunng  the  lairs  '^ 

which    were    held    there.     Among    the  „  y^^^^^  j^  ^  ^^^  ^,  Triumph,  the  high  place 

numerous  dissertations  to  which  the  Lou-  where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?  where  the 

scum   has  given  rise,   is  one   of  higher  steep 

interest  than  the  disputes  of  the  anti-  Tarpeian?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race, 

qiiaries — ^the  quarto  volume  of  Professor  The  pcomontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 

Sebastiani,  entiUed  the  Mora  ColUea,  in  Cured  all  ambitioD.    Did  the  conquerors  heap 

which  he  enumerates  260  species  of  plants  ^'"'^^^  ^'^^    Yes;  and  m  yon  field 

found  among  the  rmns.     Nearly  a  fourth  ^  thous^d  years  of  silenced  fiujtions  sleep- 

of  the  entire  number  are  papihonacese ;  xi,e  Forum,  where  the  unmortal  accents  glow, 

the  cryptogamia  make  up  a  large  propor-  And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— bums 

tion  of  the  remainder.    With  such  ma-  wiUi  Cicero!"               Ohilde  Harold. 
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Enthusiastic  German  Werner,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
his  lecture-room  at  Freyberg,  propounded 
the  so-called  Neptunian  theory  of  the 
formation  of  the  earth's  crust.  Musing 
upon  the  monuments  and  mysteries  of  the 
<lread  past,  his  philosophic  mind  gave 
birth  to  the  idea  of  an  illimitable  chaotic 
ocean,  from  whose  turbid  waters  the  crys- 
talline rocks  were  first  precipitated — 
granite  as  a  basis,  then  gneiss,  afterwards 
schists,  serpentines  and  porphyries — the 
crystalline  character  gradually  diminish- 
ing as  the  waters  became  purer.  During 
the  lapse  of  ages,  in  still  clearer  seas,  suc- 
ceeded the  deposition  of  the  incumbent 
secondary  strata.  To  igneous  agency 
Werner  would  assign  no  share  in  these 
grand  processes  in  Nature's  laboratory. 
Trap  equally  with  sandstones  and  shales 
was  of  aqueous  origin,  and  existing  volca- 
noes, testifying  as  they  did  by  their  erup- 
tions to  an  indisputable  relation  to  heat, 
he  considered  as  modem  phenomena, 
possibly  not  older  than  Adam.  The 
Xeptunian  theory  was  eagerly  hailed  and 
warmly  embraced,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  this  country,  as  a  complete  solution 
of  a  great  cosnucal  enigma.  Hosts  of 
zealous  Noptunists  rallied  under  the  stand- 
ard of  the  ingenious  theorist.  Names  of 
weight  and  eminence  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  Abraham  Gottlob  Wenier, 
who,  despite  his  modesty,  speedily  found 
himself  presiding  over  the  domain  of 
scientific  geology — the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion and  the  object  of  admiration. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  Dr.  James  Ilulton,  of  Edin- 
burgh, published  his  "  Theory  of  the 
Earth,"  in  which  he  dared  to  contravene 
the  popular  views  of  the  Freyberg  pro- 
fessor, and  boldly  proclaimed  the  igneous 
origin  of  trap  and  granite.  Ilulton  was 
also  the  first  writer  who  endeavored  to 
rescue  geology  from  the  region  of  hypo- 
thesis, and  to  place  it  on  the  basis  of  iaet, 
by  referrhig  to  the  natural  agencies  now  i 


operating,  all  the  previous  changes  whidi 
the  exterior  of  the  globe  had  undergone. 
Now  began  a  prolonged  and  fierce  contest 
between  the  Neptunists  and  Vulcanigts, 
as  Hidton  and  his  school  were  termed. 
Theological  rancor  added  bitterness  to 
the  controversy.  Atheism  and  infidelity 
were  charged  against  the  innovators  by 
intolerant  divines  and  scientific  laymen. 
Truth  sustained  by  fact,  notwithstanding, 
made  way,  and  at  length  the  doctrines  of 
the  Scotch  geologist  as  to  the  igneous 
origin  of  certain  rocks,  were  securely 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Neptunian 
theory. 

Werner,  however,  was  so  fiir  correct  in 
attributing  to  water  the  formation  of  the 
fossiliferous  or  stratified  rocks.  His  error 
lay  in  entirely  excluding  the  agency  of 
heat.  Water  and  heat  are  now  tha 
universally  recognized  agents  of  geologiotl 
change ;  under  their  continaons  acti<m 
through  indefinite  cycles  of  time  the  earth 
has  assumed  its  present  diversified  stnie' 
ture. 

Geology,  disentan^ed  from  the  meshei 
of  the  once  popular  Wemerian  system,  has 
not  yet  entirely  escaped  from  under  the 
dominion  of  theory.  Werner's  anivenil 
chaotic  ocean  surrounding  the  globe^  hss 
given  place  to  a  molten  ocean  in  its  interior. 
From  a  wilderness  of  waters  we  are  made 
to  descend  to  internal  fires.  But  the  latter 
theory,  like  the  former,  is  based  upon  hjrpo* 
thesis.  It  assumes  that  the  earth  wai 
originally  an  intensely  heated  fluid  masB — 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  enoiroliiiff 
crust,  wliich  to  a  certain  depth  has  resnltea 
from  a  gradual  process  of  refrigeration,  it 
is  so  still.  Differing  as  widely  as  may  be 
from  the  exploded  aqueous  system  of  Wer- 
ner, the  new  theory  teaches  that  heat  il 
the  sole  original  agent  in  the  producticm 
of  the  exterior  of  the  globe.  Now,  it  ii^ 
of  course,  sufiiciontly  established  that 
granite  and  other  kmdred  rocks  have 
been  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  fiinon,  thai 
the  numerous  traps  which  abound  are  the 
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result  of  igneous  action,  and  that  internal 
heat  exists  and  exerts  a  continnal  influence 
of  upheaval  and  depression;  but  to  account 
for  such  &cts,  the  theory  of  a  molten 
ocean  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  goes  not 
only  very  much  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  but  is,  in  the  opinion  of  emi- 
nent savans  like  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
opposed  to  what  is  known  of  the  laws  of 
heat. 

On  what  other  hypothesis,  then,  are  we 
to  account  for  the  fiery  phenomena  of 
volcanoes?     Were  it  possible  to  under- 
take an  exploring  expedition  to  the  nether 
regions,  eagerly  scientific  men  might  sat- 
isfactorily solve  the  question ;  but  MHijg 
such  device,  we  have  no  other  resource 
than  to  fall  back  upon  another  and  motijd 
probable  theory — ^that  of  chemical  action. 
Heat,  electricitv,  and  elastic  gases,  are 
evolved  from  tne  contact  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  water,  with  the  metallic  bases 
of  earths  and  alkalies.    It  is  therefore 
inferred  that  the  water  which  percolates 
through  porous  rocks  and  by  other  vents, 
finds  its  way  to  the  unoxidized  substances 
of  the  interior,  produces  those  chemical 
changes    which    generate     subterranean 
heat,  and  that,  too,  on  a  scale  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  melt  rocky  masses  and  to 
account  for  all  other  forms  of  igneous 
agency. 

Volcanic  action  seems  peculiar  to  certain 
regions,  and  to  run  generally  in  extended 
lines.     One  of  these  lines  stretches  along 
the  chain  of  the  Andes,  from  a  point  south 
of  Chili  to  Quito,  about  two  degrees  north 
of  the  equator.    It  alternates  throughout 
its  course  with  extinct  and  active  volca- 
noes.    It  is  a  circumstance  of  interest  that, 
when  the  great  earthquake  took  place  in 
Chili  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
the  coast  was  permanently  upheaved,  and 
the  neighboring  volcanoes    of  Tantales 
and  Orsono  were  in  eruption — the  three 
different  effects  being  in  this  case  tracea- 
ble to  the  same  internal  force.    The  vol- 
canoes of  Peru  rise  to  the  immense  height 
of  from  seventeen  to  twenty  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Those  of 
Quito  attain  to  an  e^ual  elevation.    The 
eruptions  of  Cotopaxi,  which  is  in  form  a 
perfect  cone,  and  the  most  lofty  active 
volcano   of  South  America,  are   usually 
accompanied  by  destructive  effects  from 
inundations,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  which   surrounds  it.    Deluges  are 
indeed  frequently  occasioned  in  these  ele- 
vated regions  from  eruptions — and  also 


by  the  sudden  opening  bv  eaxtbquakes  of 
subterranean  cavities  filled  with  water. 
Curious  though  it  may  seem,  fish  are 
sometimes  thrown  from  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Andes.  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that 
the  fish  must  have  lived  and  multiplied  in 
the  under-ground  caverns  or  lakes  formed 
by  previous  convulsions.  An  eruption  of 
the  volcano  of  Imbaburu  took  place  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  mnetv-one,  and  so 
large  was  the  quantity  offish  ejected  that 
a  fever  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  their 

Eutrid  remains.  The  volcanic  line  branches 
'om  Quito  through  Guatemala  to  Mexico. 
The  latter  country  is  traversed  by  five 
active  volcanoes.    The  mountain  Jorullo 
is  one  of  these,  and  is  distant  from  the 
sea  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.    Prior 
to  seventeen  hundred  and  fiftv-nine  it  had 
no  existence.    The  place  where  it  now 
stands,  formed  part  of  an  elevated  platform, 
through  which  wandered  two  streams,  and 
on  whose  fertile  fields  were  cultivated 
indigo  and  the  sugar-cane.    During  the 
month  of  June  in  the  above  year,  this 
scene  of  peaceful  industry  was  broken  in 
upon  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes  and 
alarming  sounds — which  continued  until 
the  end  of  SeptCTiber,  when  flames  were 
observed  to  rise  from  the  groimd,  and 
pieces  of  burning  rock  were  tossed  high 
mto  the  air.    Six  cones  speedily  sprang 
up,  none  of  which  were  unaer  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  whilst  the  largest,  Jorullo, 
attained  to  the  hight  of  sixteen  hundred 
feet.    It  continued  to  pour  forth  streams 
of  basaltic  lava  and  fragments  of  rock  for 
a  period  of  about  five  months,  after  which, 
having  spent  its  fury,  it  reposed  from  its 
toils.    Humboldt  visited  the  spot  forty 
years  afterwards,  and  found  the  mass  of 
lava  still  in  a  heated  state.    Connected 
with  the  volcanic  chain  of  the  Andes  are 
many  islands  of  the  Caribbean  sea.    St. 
Vincent  has  been  from  time  to  time  in 
eruption,  and  earthquakes  of  extraordinary 
violence  have  frequently  visited  Jamaica 
and  St.  Domingo. 

Another  volcanic  region  extends  from 
the  coasts  of  Russian  America  to  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  This  line,  according 
to  Von  Buch,  follows  throughout  its  course 
the  external  border  of  the  continent  of 
Asia,  strikes  southeast  to  the  Moluccas, 
the  isles  of  Sunda,  and  New-Zealand.  On 
the  borders  of  Cook's  Inlet,  in  the  Russian 
American  territories,  there  is  a  volcano 
fourteen  thousand  feet  high — ^while  in  the 
peninsula  of  Alaska  are  also  cones  of  vast 
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height.  Eruptions  are  frequent  in  the 
Alentian  Isles  and  in  Kamtschatka.  In 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six  an  island 
was  formed  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Unalaska,  and  when  the  spot  was  visited 
some  eight  years  afterwards,  the  soil  was 
found  in  some  places  to  be  so  hot  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  trodden  upon.  From 
repeated  visits  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
this  new  insular  territory  is  gradually 
increasing  in  size — owing  doubtless  to 
upheaval  as  well  as  to  accumulations  of 
ejected  matter.  On  the  north-west  side 
of  one  of  the  volcanoes  of  Kamtschatka, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand feet,  Erman,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  witnessed  the  descent  of  a 
current  of  lava  to  the  foot  of  the  cone, 
which  emitted  in  its  course  a  livid  light. 
Its  fiery  progress  was  for  a  time  opposed 
by  large  quantities  of  ice  and  snow;  over- 
coming the  barrier,,  it  passed  downwards 
in  its  terrible  career  with  a  frightftd  noise 
which  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  The  volcanoes  of  Java  are  re- 
markable for  their  sulphureous  discharges. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  the 
crater  of  Taschem  contains  a  lake,  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  from 
which  a  river  runs  whose  waters  are  fetal 
to  animal  life ;  nor  in  the  sea  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  point  of  con- 
fluence can  any  living  creature  exist.  An- 
other crater,  about  half  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, is  termed  the  Valley  of  Poison. 
Emanations  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pervade 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  every  crea- 
ture that  enters  it  dies.  The  soU,  it  is 
said,  is  covered  with  the  carcasses  of 
tigers,  deer,  birds,  and  even  with  the 
bones  of  men.  The  volcano  of  Berapi  in 
Sumatra,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
twelve  thousand  feet,  continually  smokes ; 
hot  springs  also  abound  at  its  base. 

A  third  volcanic  region  stretches  from 
China  andTartaryto  the  Caucasus,  through 
Asia  Minor  to  Syria,  and  westward  to  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  Greece,  Southern 
Italy,  and  the  Azores.  On  the  western 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  there  is  a  tract 
knowTi  as  the  Field  of  Fire,  from  which 
there  is  a  perpetual  issue  of  inflammable 
gas.  Here  also  are  mud  volcanoes  and 
naphtha  springs. 

Our  records  of  volcanic  eruption  in  Eu- 
rope are  more  ample. 

The  district  around  Naples  has  been 
convulsed  from  the  earliest  known  period. 
Vesuvius,  since  so  celebrated  for  its  erup- 


tions, was  before  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  The 
neighboring  island  of  Ischia  was  before 
that  time*  the  chief  theatre  of  subterranean 
action.  It  was  early  colonized  by  Greeks 
who  were  driven  forth  by  earthquakes  and 
igneous  exhalations.  A  Syracusan  colony, 
subsequently  established,  were  also,  about 
three  himdred  and  eighty  years  before 
Christ,  from  an  eruption  forced  to  retire. 
After  a  rest  of  seventeen  centuries,  Ischia, 
in  thirteen  hundred  and  two,  on  the  south- 
eastern extremity  gave  vent  to  a  lava 
stream  which  swallowed  up  many  houses 
and  again  caused  a  partial  depopulation 
oAlhe  i^and. 

The  year  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
wHb  signalized  by  the  formation  of  Monto 
Nuovo  in  the  Phlegraean  Fields,  which 
adjoin  the  Bay  of  Baiae.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  in  his  "  Campi  Phlegraei,"  has 
published  two  original  letters,  written  by 
eye-witnesses  of  the  remarkable  pheno- 
menon. It  appears  that  for  a  day  or  two 
before  the  eruption  twenty  shocks  were 
felt,  and  that  the  eruption  itself  began  on 
Sunday  the  twenty-ninth  September,  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  night,  when  flames  were 
first  perceived.  *'  In  a  short  time  the  fire 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  burst 
open  the  earth,  and  threw  up  so  great  a 
quantity  of  ashes  and  pumice-stones  as 
covered  the  whole  country.  The  poor 
inhabitants  of  Puzzuoli  quitted  their  h£^ 
bitations,  in  terror,  flying  from  death,  but 
with  death  painted  in  their  countenances." 
Monto  Nuovo  is  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  l^el  of  the  bay — about  a  nule  and 
a  half  in  circumference,  and  the  depth  of 
its  crater  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
feet. 

From  the  Solfatara,  near  Puzzuoli,  there 
has  been  from  ancient  times  a  continuous 
evolution  of  sulphureous  vapors.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity,  the  temple  of  Serapis 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  sunk  twenty 
feet  since  its  erection,  and  of  being  again 
raised  to  nearly  its  former  level. 

The  earliest  recorded  and  ever  tbemor- 
able  eruption  of  Vesuvius  occurred  in  the 
year  seventy-nine,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
of  Stabiae,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
besides  causing  the  death  of  the  natmulist 
Pliny,  who,  when  the  firet  symptoms  of 
eruption  appeared,  was  at  Misenom  in 
command  of  the  Roman  fleet. .  In  a  letter 
to  Tacitus,  the  younger  Pliny  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  a  touching  account  of  the  circumr 


stances  attending  the  melandholy  &te  of 
his  uncle.  During  succeeding  centuries, 
five  eruptions  occurred,  which,  like  the 
first,  ejected  showers  of  scoriae,  pumice 
and  stones.  That  of  ten  hundred  and 
thirty-six  was  the  first  attended  with  the 
emission  of  lava.  Vesuvius  was  visited 
by  Bradni,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
who  found  it  perfectly  tranquil,  the  sides 
of  the  crater  oeing  covered  with  brush- 
wood, and  its  bottom  forming  a  plain,  on 
which  cattle  were  peacefully  grazing. 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  however,  m 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-one,  another 
tremendous  eruption  took  plaiio,  pr^ 
ducing  streams  of  lava  and  torrailt  AT 
water  which  destroyed  sevend  villages 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  among  which 
was  Resini,  situate  over  the  ancient  site 
of  Herculaneum.  For  about  thirty- 
five  years  a  time  of  repose  followed,  after 
which  commenced  a  new  series  of  eruptive 
phenomena,  which,  with  periods  of  inter- 
mLssion  longer  or  shorter,  have  continued 
to  the  present  time.  The  town  of  Torre 
del  Greco  has  been  twice  destroyed  by 
currents  of  lava.  For  a  number  of  years, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  great  crater  having  been  filled  with 
matter  forced  up  fi*om  below,  the  focus  of 
eruption  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
rough  plain  abounding  in  fissures  from 
which  clouds  of  vapor  were  emitted. 
The  eruption  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-two  completely  changed  this  state 
of  things,  and  resulted  in  an  immense 
chasm  about  three  miles  in  circumference 
and  one  thousand  feet  in  depth.  During 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  a  smaff  cone  was  thrown  up  in  the 
interior  of  the  great  crater,  but  sul^equent 
eruptions  have  produced  other  changes  in 
the  structure  and  form  of  the  cone.  The 
last  outburst  occurred  in  May  of  last  year, 
which  caused  considerable  damage,  and 
destroyed  many  plantations  and  vineyards. 
Mount  £tna  in  Sicily,  as  measured  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  is  in  height  ten  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet, 
and  is  circumscribed  by  three  distinct 
zones.  The  first,  around  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  is  fertile  and  richly  cultivated, 
covered  with  olives,  vines,  and  fimit  trees; 
the  second,  a  forest,  abounds  in  chestnuts, 
oaks  and  pines,  above  which  rises  the  third 
zone,  a  waste  and  desert  tract  of  lava  and 
scoriae  surmounted  by  a  cone  resembling 
the  Solfatara  in  its  perpetual  emissions  of 
sulphureous  vapors.    Tne  records  relating 
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to  Etna  reach  back  to  a  very  early  period. 
There  was  an  eruption  before  the  Trojan 
war.  Thucydides  mentions  two  more  as 
having  occurred  respectively  in  the  years 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  and  jQ^ur 
hundred  and  twenty-five  before  Christ. 
Referring  to  one  of  these,  the  poet  Pindar 
speaks  of  "  the  snowy  Etna — ^the  pillar  of 
heaven — ^the  nurse  of  everlasting  frost — 
in  whose  deep  caverns  lie  concealed  the 
foundations  of  unapproachable  fire  —  a 
stream  of  eddying  smoke  by  day — a  bright 
and  ruddy  fl^%y  nigh/;  Jd  bu^g" 
rocks  rolled  down  with  loud  uproar  into 
the  sea."  The  town  of  Nicolosi,  situate 
in  the  woody  region,  was  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake  m  sixteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine;  gul&  were  opened  ne^  the 
town  and  scoriae  thrown  up  which  m  the 
course  of  a  few  months  formed  the  double 
cone  of  Monti  Rossi,  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  In  the  same  year  a 
current  of  lava  descended  Etna,  and  after 
overflowing  fourteen  towns  and  villages, 
reached  Catania  on  the  coast,  which  it 
partly  destroyed.  When  the  current 
entered  the  sea,  it  was  six  himdred  yards 
broad  and  forty  feet  deep.  The  region 
termed  the  Val  del  Bove,  on  the  east  side 
of  Etna,  is  a  large  amphitheatre  about  four 
miles  in  diameter,  and,  surrounded  by  high 
precipices,  presents  a  scene  of  unparalleled 
picturesqueness  and  grandeur.  Etna  was 
subject  to  eruptions  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  eleven  and  nineteen,  when  fresh  open- 
ings were  made  in  the  desert  region,  which 
already  abounded  in  cones,  and  new 
streams  of  lava  were  produced. 

Apart  from  the  various  chains  of  vol- 
canic action  ahready  indicated,  Iceland,  in 
northern  latitudes,  has  been  the  theatre 
of  intense  igneous  action.  According  to 
Von  Hoff,  mountains  have  been  rent,  hills 
sunk,  rivers  deserted  their  channels,  hew 
lakes  made  their  appearance,  and  islands 
thrown  up.  Mount  Hecla  has  been  in 
activity  for  six  years  at  a  time.  We  have 
records  of  Iceland  which  reach  back  to  the 
ninth  century.  From  the  twelfth  century 
there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of 
eruptions  and  earthquakes.  An  island 
was  produced  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
coast,  consisting  of  high  clifb,  which  emit- 
ted fire,  smoke,  and  pumice.  It  was  for- 
mally claimed  by  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  called  Ny6e,  or  the  New  Island ;  but 
in  less  than  a  year  Neptune  resumed  his 
ancient  sway — a  reef  otrocks  under  water 
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is  all  that  now  remains  to  mark  its  site. 
During  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of 
June,  a  grand  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul 
took  place,  from  which  issued  inunense 
floods  of  lava.  Fearful  were  the  ruin  and 
devastation.  Nine  thousand  persons,  it 
was  calculated,  perished,  and  twenty  vil- 
lages were  destroyed.  Professor  Bischoff 
has  estimated  the  mass  of  matter  ejected 
by  this  single  eruption  "to  surpass  in 
magnitude  the  bulk  of  Mont  Blanc." 

The  Geysers  qf  Iceland  present  singular 
phenomena ;  but  the  cause  is  not  difficult 
of  explanation.  Subterranean  cavities  in 
a  heated  state  receive  water ;  vapor  is 
thus  generated  which,  at  intervals,  by  ex- 
pelling a  portion  of  the  water  through  the 
narrow  vents  communicating  with  the  sur- 
face, finds  a  means  of  escape.  The  Geysers 
])lay  like  artificial  fountains  at  irregular  in- 
tervals of  from  five  to  sometimes  thirty 
minutes  at  a  time. 


the  land,  subject  to  volcanic  action.     In- 
dications of  submarine  eruptions  have  fre- 
quently been  observed  by  crews  of  vessels 
at  sea.     In  addition  to  the  two  new  islands 
already  alluded  to,  we  may  mention  Sa- 
brina,  formed  in  eighteen  himdred  and 
eleven,  near  the  Azores,  since  washed  away 
by  the  waves ;  and  Graham  Island,  which 
arose  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
off  the  coast  of  Sicily.    This  last,  though 
Jit  one  time  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high, 
now  exists  solely  as  a  dangerous  shoal. 
Numerous  groups  of  islands,  although  no 
human  eye  has  obserNcd  their  birth,  are 
of  evident  volcanic  origin — such  as  the 
Sipari    Isles,   the    Azores,    the   Antilles, 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
many  of  the  Pacific  ocean.    Tne  peak  of 
Teneriffe,  so  conspicuous  an  object  at  sea, 
is  an  active  cone  twelve  thousand  feet  high. 
The  chief  eruptions  now,  however,  take 
place  not  from  its  summit,  but  from  open- 
ings in  its  sides.     Not  taking  into  account 
trap  rocks,  which  are  also  referable  to  igne- 


ous or  volcanic  action,  there  exist  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  globe  extinct  vol- 
canoes— seats  of  b^-gone  subterranean  con- 
vulsions— memorials  of  fiery  phenomena 
that  date  fur  into  the  hoary  and  mysterious 
past.  Among  the  most  clearly  defined 
are  the  volcanic  districts  of  Catalonia  in 
Spain,  of  Auvergne  in  France,  and  the 
region  around  the  Dead  Sea.  Traces  also 
abound  in  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  on  the  American  Ck>ntinent. 

Volcanic  products  are  generally  com- 
pounded of  two  minerals — ^felspar  and  honi 
blende;  and  according  to  the  different  pro- 
portions of  these  minerals  enteiine  mto 
the  coniposition  of  particular  rocks,  do  the 
rocks  derive  their  name  and  character. 
Thus  among  substances  of  volcanic  origin 
we  have  basalt,  trachyte,  greenstone  and 
porjAyry.  The  peak  of  Teneriffe  is  tr»- 
chytic — ^while  the  lavas  of  Vesuvins  and 
Chili  are  basaltic.    The  term  lava  is  applied 


The  bed  of  the  ocean  is,  equally  with    to  the  melted  matter  which  Jhws  from  the 


mouths  of  volcanoes.  Scoriae  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  gases  on  materials 
fused  by  heat — and  present  a  reddish 
brown  or  black  color.  Scoriae  may  be 
considered  as  lava  in  a  porooB  rorm. 
Pumice,  a  substance  of  a  light  and  qpoDgj 
texture,  is  also  the  result  of  gaseous  agencr 
— while  tuff  is  the  dust  of  scoriae  and 
pumice. 

Adopting  Humboldt's  definition  of  vol- 
canic action  as  '^  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  heated  interior  of  the  earth  on  its  ex- 
ternal covering,"  earthquakes  and  the 
forces  which  produce  the  gradual  elevation 
and  subsidence  of  land  are  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  term.  Thns,  tnoudi  & 
mayed,  as  we  may  sometimes  be,  by  the 
ruin  and  disaster  attending  volcanic  actian, 
we  are  led  to  turn  away  trom  sudi  jjrarriy 
incidental  effects,  and  to  recognise  ui  the 
various  processes  of  change  mdaced  by 
internal  heat,  a  principle  of  conservation  \k 
which  the  earth  is  continually  renovated, 
and  stability  given  to  our  mundane  system. 
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Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  ft  Co.  have  issued  re- 
cently, in  style  uniform  with  the  author's  complete 
collected  works,  a  book  on  English  character,  by 
Ralph  "Waldo  Emeeson,  entitled  "  English  Traits." 
It  is  hardly  a  book  of  sketches,  for  it  describes  but 
sparingly  outward  scenery  or  the  appearance  of  indi- 
viduals. The  author  has  drawn  rather  a  sharp,  sub- 
tle analysis  of  the  English  people  as  a  whole,  de- 
picting them  with  inimitable  skill  and  finish,  and 
with  profoundest  insight  into  the  interior  hfe,  the 
characteristic  traits,  and  essential  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  fine  discriminations,  beautifhl  style,  andcvofband 
judgment  which  the  work  displays,  giyo  if  liteni^^ 
attraction  and  didactic  value.  What^er  m^'be 
thought  of  Emerson's  abstrusities  and  tranatenaent- 
aUsms,  when  dealing  with  the  ideal  world,  b^  de- 
scribes &cts  and  judges  men  with  the  sharpness  of 
tlie  closest  observer. 

A  new  edition  of  John  Howe's  works  is  announced 
by  Johnstone  &  Hunter,  Edinburgh,  in  9  vols., 
uniform  with  their  edition  of  Owen,  at  the  subscrip- 
tion-price of  two  guineas.  It  is  to  be  edited  by 
W.  H.  Goold,  D.D.,  and  will  contain  a  life  by  Henry 
Rogers.  It  will  contain,  besides  "  Howe's  Annota- 
tions on  the  three  Epistles  of  John,"  given  by  Poole, 
and  not  mcluded  in  any  previous  edition,  the  follow- 
ing new  works  from  MSS. :  "  The  Evil  of  a  Worldly 
Mind,  Nino  Sermons  on  Phil.  3: 18,  19;"  2.  "The 
Power  of  Christ's  Traction,  Ten  Sermons  on  John 
12:32;"  3.  "Of  Justification,  Forty  Sermons  on 
Romans  3 :  24." 

The  July  number  of  The  Christian  Bememhrancer 
criticises  severely,  and  somewhat  unfairly,  "  Stephens' 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,'*  although  it  is 
correct  in  putting  them  below  Guizot,  and  in  show- 
ing tiiat  Stephens  is  too  favorable  to  Charlemagne's 
policy  in  the  matter  of  the  forcible  conversion  of  the 
Saxons.  Dr.  Lushington's  Judgment  in  the  Consis- 
torial  Courts,  upon  the  cross  as  not  allowed  in 
churches,  is  reviewed,  and  a  good  deal  of  historical 
testimony  adduced  to  prove  that  crosses  were  fre- 
quent in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  that,  not  be- 
ing forbidden,  the  ordmary  way  is  to  permit  their 
use.  The  next  article  is  suggested  by  "Froude's 
History  of  England  from  Wolsey  to  Elizabeth,  and  it 
gives  abundant  proof  of  the  low  state  of  rehgion  and 
morals  in  the  "  ages  of  faith,"  such  as  demanded  the 
Reformation.  Some  see-sawish  religious  biographies 
are  made  to  give  evidence  of  the  want  of  nature  and 
taste  in  evangehcal  writings.  "Arago's  Astronomy," 
"Kerschel's  Outlines,"  and"Mozleyon  Regenera- 
tion," are  also  reviewed. 

Thia  review  calls  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford 
Press  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  they  are  using 
their  funds,  in  printing  such  books  as  "  Burnet's  Life 
of  Hale"  and  "  Fell's  Life  of  Hammond,"  fix)m  poor 
editions,  and  above  their  market  price.  It  asks  why 
they  do  not  get  up  an  edition  of  "Wilkin's  Councils," 
and  prepare  an  "  Anglia  Sacra,"  or  publish  valuable 
MSS.  It  says  that  the  "  Theological  Dictionary"  of 
Gascoigne  exists  at  Oxford  in  a  solitary  MS.,  and 
that  it  gives  the  most  authentic  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  Church  during  the  dreary  inter- 
val from  Edward  lU.  to  Henry  VI. 

The  July  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review 


has  articles  on  "  Dr.  Alexander's  Life  of  Dr.  Ward- 
law,"  which  scores  the  "  negative  theology"  terribly; 
"Vaughan*s  Hours  with  the  Mystics,"  and  on 
"Bloomfleld's  and  Alford's  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament"  This  article  discusses  the  principles  on 
which  the  text  is  to  be  received ;  it  pronounces  Dr. 
Bloomfleld's  work  most  osefiil  to  the  young  student, 
and  Mr.  Alford's  most  suggestive  to  the  mature 
scholar.  On  "Motley's  Dutch  Repubhc,"  this  re- 
view says,  that  in  him  "  we  have  another  name  add- 
ed to  those  of  our  trans- Atlantic  cousins  who  have 
written  histories  that  must  live." 

The  Grerman  Zeitschrifif,  d.  LMeriscke  Theohgie^ 
the  representative  of  the  Old  Lutheran  party,  opens 
the  third  part  of  the  current  year  with  an  article  by 
G.  H.  Engelhardt,  in  reply  to  Prof.  Keil  on  Gen. 
11 : 1-4,  the  marriage  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the 
daughters  of  men,  maintainmg  the  position  that  an- 
gels are  meant  by  the  sons  of  God.  F.  Schroering  , 
discusses  the  prayers  of  Samuel  and  the  answers  to 
them.  F.  Delitzsch  in  Tahnudic  Studies  "  contends 
for  the  Aramaean  origin  of  the  formula,  Amen, 
Amen,  (verily,  verily,)  with  which  our  Lord  opens 
his  discourses  so  firequently,  as  reported  by  Jdm. 
Twenty-five  such  instances  are  found  in  John  alone. 
In  Matthew  there  are  thirteen  of  the  single  use  of  the 
term.  E.  Gundert  contmues  his  disci^on  of  the 
system  of  Basilides  the  Gnostic^  with  reference  to  the 
exposition  of  Hippolytus,  in  the  newly-diacovered 
Philosophoumena. 

The  last  article,  by  A.  Wittkop^  is  on  the  Luthrr- 
an  division  of  the  Decalogue,  derendingit  against  the 
division  which  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Churches 
adopt  The  Jews,  it  is  well  known,  are  divided  in 
opinion ;  some  make  ten  parts  to  the  Decalogue,  by 
considering  the  introductory  exhortation  as  one,  and 
joining  together  the  first  and  second  commandments. 
The  Lutherans,  with  the  Cathohcs,  join  the  first  and 
second,  and  divide  the  tenth  into  two,  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house"  being  the  nintK 
The  Lutherans  also  abridge  the  first  four,  (in  then- 
division,)  and  thus  the  third  reads,  "  Thou  shalt  sanc- 
tify the  holy  day;"  the  fburth,  "Thou  shalt  honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother.  The  first  table  of  the 
Lutherans  has  only  three,  and  the  second  tea  c(Hn- 
mandments.  Herr  Wittkopf  defends  these  variations. 
The  abridgments  he  vindicates  on  traditional  grounds, 
and  for  purposes  of  uostruction.  The  first  and  se- 
cond commandments,  he  says,  do  not  contain  distinct 
prohibitions,  but  are  merely  the  internal  and  ext«r» 
nal  aspects  of  the  same.  But  Calvinists  say,  that  the 
first  is  directed  against  &lse  gods,  and  the  second 
against  the  false  worship  of  the  true  God,  that  is, 
through  images.  As  to  ttie  division  of  the  tenth,  the 
article  asserts,  that  there  is  first  a  general  prohibi- 
tion, "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house," 
and  then,  in  another  commandment,  follow  the  spe- 
cifications. But  there  is  certainly  a  much  wider 
distinction  between  the  first  and  second  command- 
ments than  can  possibly  be  made  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  tenth.  As  to  the  historical  argument, 
the  weight  of  testimony  in  the  Oriental  Church  is 
with  the  Reformed  division.  Origen  was  its  leading 
advocate.  The  authority  of  Augustine  procured  for 
the  other  method  its  general  reception  in  the  West- 
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em  Church,  thougli  it  can  not  be  brought  to  justify 
the  omission  of  the  prohibition  of  image- worship  al- 
together, for  which  some  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
contend. 

S.  Sugenheim  has  published  the  first  volume  of  an 
important  work,  on  the  "Influence  of  Russia  upon 
Grermany,"  fi:x)m  the  tune  of  Peter  to  Nichola& 

The  JoumcU  of  Sacred  Literature  is  now  edited  by 
Dr.  Burgess.    The  July  number  opens  with  an  arti- 
cle on  "  Biblical  Theology  and  Modem  Thought ;  or, 
Reason  and  Faith,"  reviewing  the  recent  discussions 
excited  by  Prof.  Jowett's  work  on  the  Epistles.    It 
shows  that  his  principles  lead  to  a  denial  of  all  atone- 
ment.    A  writer  in  the  NdiUmal  Review,  on  "  Medi- 
atorial Religion,"  says  distinctly,  that  "  no  doctrine 
of  mediation— --in  the  strict  sense,  implying  transac- 
tions witli  Gk>d  on  the  part  of  men,  as  well  as  in  the 
opposite  direction— can  be  harmonized  with  tlie  mo- 
dern individualism."    This  is  the  exact  truth,  and 
well  put    If  the  doctrine  of  a  pure  individualism  be 
tme,  the  doctrine  of  mediation  must  fall  to    the 
ground.    The  chief  value  of  this  article  is  in  the  ex- 
tracts given  from  the  recent  Oxford  volume,  on 
"Christian  Faith  and  the  Atonement"    The  second 
article  is  on  the  "Life  and  Tunes  of  St.  Cyprian,"  an 
interesting  sketch,  refuting  the  perverse  and  destmc- 
tivo  criticisms  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Shepherd,  who  declares 
Cyprian  to  be  "  an  imaginary  personage."     The  es- 
say on  "  The  Incarnation"  is  an  account  of  the  early 
life  of  Christ     "  Polyglott  Bibles"  gives  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  different  Polyglotts,  beginning  with 
Origen's,  and  including  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp, 
Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts,  with  later  ones  of 
Bagster,  and  Stier  and  Thiele.    The  conclusion  of 
the  article  praises  the  English  veraon  as  one  of  the 
best.    The  examination  of  the  "  Book  of  Judith" 
shows  tbat  it  is  untrustworthy,  and  vindicates  the 
doubt  implied  in  Dr.  Arnold's  saying,  that  he  would 
receive  it  as  authentic  if  he  only  knew  where  to 
place  it  in  ancient  history.    The  "Genealogies  of 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke"  gives  a  synopsis  of  the 
arguments  of  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  and  the  late  Dr. 
NeiU,  and  defends  the  position  that  Matthew  gives 
the  legal,  and  Luke  the  natural  genealogy  of  Joseph. 
This  was  the  general  tradition  of  the  Church  until 
the  fifteenth  century.   Dr.  Hicks  continues  his  essay 
on  "  Assyrian  verbs."    In  the  correspondence  there 
is,  "A  second  argument  for  the  Neronic  date  of  the 
Apocalypse,  drawn  from  internal  evidence."    Dr. 
Tregolles  on  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  John 
1 :  63-8 :  2 ;  on  the  forty  years  of  Egypt's  desola- 
tion, Ez.  29 :  8-16 ;"    "  Hox  on  the  Assyrian  In- 
scriptions ;"  "The  Chronology  of  the  Times  of  Cam- 
byses  and  Darius ;"  and  other  topics.     The  general 
intelligence  and  notices  of  books  in  the  journal  are 
always  full  and  valuable. 

The  July  number  of  The  British  and  Foreign  Evan- 
gelical Review  reprints  the  exammation  of  Cousin's 
Philosophy  from  the  Princeton  Repertory ;  the  re- 
\\QVT  of  "  Lee's  Lectures  on  Justification,"  from  the 
Church  Review ;  a  defense  of  Calvin  in  the  affau*  of 
Servetus,  from  the  Southern  Presbyterian.  It  has 
two  original  articles,  one  on  the  New  Contest  with 
Rome,  examining  the  causes  of  the  new  movement^ 
and  another  on  Baden  Powell's  Essays  on  Induction, 
exposing  the  false  theory  of  development,  and  of 
forcible  transmutation  of  species,  which  this  author 
has  espoused.  J%e  Church  of  England  Review  dis- 
cusses the  same  point,  showing  tliat  the  author  has 
lent  the  influence  of  his  name  to  the  pernicious  error 
of  the  "Vestiges."  This  is  timely,  for  Mr.  Powell 
has  been  cited,  even  in  American  religious  reviews, 


as  one  of  the  best  representations  of  the  soundest 
English  style  of  thought,  in  distinction  from  the  Grer- 
man  speculative  vagaries. 

George  Smith,  the  author  of  that  valuable  work 
"Sacred  Annals,"  which  has  been  republished  in 
this  country,  has  added  to  them  a  series  of  discourses 
on  the  "Harmony  of  the  Divine  Dispensations." 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  "Wardlaw's  "  Systematic 
Theology"  is  out,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Campbell. 
The  work  will  be  in  three  volumes,  and  is  "  a  com- 
plete system  of  polemic  divinity."  The  first  volume 
comprises  Natural  Theology,  the  Christian  Evidences, 
and  the  Divine  Perfection.  The  British  Quarterly 
rates  it  above  all  the  other  works  of  Dr.  Wardlaw. 

Dr.  Alexander  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  has  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Exegetical  Study  of  the  Original 
Scriptures,  with  particular  reference  to  the  training 
of  theological  students." 

^  Ther^ipkre  new  signs  of  a  reaction  in  France  against 
the  Ultramontane  party.  The  Observaieur  Catholique 
continues  its  bold  course.  Two  writers,  MM.  Bordas 
DumotAin  and  F.  Huet,  have  lately  published  "  Es- 
says on  Catholic  Reform,"  on  the  old  Gullican  basis. 
They  review,  among  other  things,  the  question  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  opposing  the  treatise  of 
Cardinal  Gousset  on  this  topic. 

The  Revtte  de  Paris  has  an  article  on  Protestants 
and  Protestant  preaching,  in  which  the  lamented 
Adolphe  Monod  is  declared  to  have  been  the  most 
eloquent  pulpit  orator  in  France,  and  large  extracts 
are  given  to  justify  this  opinion. 

"Henri  Martin's  History  of  France,  fix)m  the  most 
Ancient  Tunes  to  1789,"  is  passing  to  its  fourth  edi- 
tion, in  16  vols.  Its  author  has  received,  as  Thierry's 
successor,  the  Gobert  Prize  from  the  French  Aca- 
demy. 

Norwegian  Literature. — ^Tn  Norway,  from  1847 
to  1854,  there  were  published  87  works  in  philology, 
23  in  metaphysics,  65  on  education,  18  in  Uieology, 
63  in  law,  46  in  pofltics  and  poUtical  economy,  26  in 
medicine,  39  on  natural  philosophy,  48  rural  econo- 
my, 12  technology,  123  history,  33  commercial  and 
nautical  science,  28  military  aflairs,  28  mathematics^ 
187  belles-lettres,  6  miscellaneous — 1027  volumes  in 
seven  years,  an  average  of  146.  Of  these  870  were 
original  works,  139  translations,  the  rest  reprints  of 
older  works.  More  than  two  thirds,  791  vols.,  were 
published  at  Christiana,  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Norway.  For  about  $3000,  the  whole  literature  of 
the  country  since  1824  may  be  purchased. 

Ecclesiastical  History. — Rev.  Samuel  Gravea^ 
of  the  Kalamazoo  Institution,  Michigan,  has  been 
elected  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
theological  department  of  Madison  University. 

Justification. — Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  "A  Trea- 
tise on  Justification  by  Faith,"  is  said  to  be  a  sound 
vindication  of  the  Reformed  theology  in  this  cardi- 
nal article. 

London  Morals. — In  an  appeal  of  Uie  Kew- 
Nicol  Street  Ragged-School  AssociatioD,lt  ii  said 
that  there  are  in  London  1,400,000  who  never  atteod 
public  worship,  150,000  liabitual  drunkards,  1&€^000 
open  profligates,  20,000  professed  beggars^  10^000 
gamblers,  30,000  destitute  children,  3000  reoeiren 
of  stolen  goods. 

Roman  Cardinals. — Of  the  present  BomaD  etr- 
dinals,  30  are  from  the  Pontifical  States;  Prance^  9; 
Naples,  9;  Austria,  6;  Sardinia^  4;  Tuflcany,  4; 
Germany,  2;  Spain,  Belgium,  Portagal,  En^and, 
each  1;  in  all,  66;  45  Italians)  21  jS)rcdgtier8;  14 
created  by  the  present  Pope. 
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POPULAR        AMUSEMENTS. 


The  subject  of  Popular  AmusementB,  if 
we  may  trust  to  the  evidence  of  book-cata- 
logues, has  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly 
discussed.  Of  histories  and  treatises,  in- 
deed, classical  or  archieological,  there  is  a 
sufficient  supply ;  what  is  needed  is  exam- 
ination of  the  question  in  all  its  bearinga, 
from  a  social  and  ethical  point  of  view. 
We  desire  to  know,  not  so  much  the  form 
of  public  recreations  at  different  eras  and 
among  various  nations,  as  the  spirit  which 
has  actuated  them,  and  the  effect  they 
have  produced  upon  the  character  of  man- 
kind. We  would  have  their  physiognomy 
and  philosophy  more  closely  scrutinized, 
especially  at  me  present  moment,  when 
the  topic  of  public  amusements  seems  like- 
ly to  press  itself  on  the  attention  of  those 
who  make  and  of  those  who  obey  the 
laws. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  in  early 
stages  of  civilization  are  naturally  martial 
in  their  character,  and  are  mostly  reflec- 
tions of  war  and  the  chase.  The  effeminate 
Lydians  are  said  to  have  been  the  invent- 
ors of  sedentary  games;  but  the  monu- 
ments of  B^ypt  and  Assyria  attest  the 
active  energies  of  their  inhabitanlB.     It 
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has  been  too  hastily  assumed  that  o 
life  wore  a  melancholy  aspect  among  the 
Egyptians;  and  their  oppressive  rituS  and 
sovereign  priesthood  nave  the  credit  of 
rendering  them  spiritless  and  sad.  Bnt 
the  insight  which  their  sculptures  afford 
into  their  interior  life,  acquits  both  the 
people  and  its  rulers  from  this  imputation. 
They  had,  it  is  true,  no  theatre  like  the 
Greeks,  and  no  circus  Like  the  Romans ; 
and  their  religious  festivals  were  not  di- 
versified, like  the  Olympian  and  Pythian 
games,  by  exhibitions  of  strength  and  skill. 
The  life  of  the  people,  however,  was  far 
from  being  monotonous.  In  the  grottoes 
of  Benihassan,  on  which  the  sports  and 
pastimes  of  Egypt  are  so  vividly  depicted, 
we  find  not  only  representations  of  martial 
exercises,  but  also  games  carried  on  by 
men  and  women,  evidently  intended  for 
the  amusement  of  spectators.  There  are 
jugglers,  often  fem^es,  playing  with  balls, 
sometimes  as  many  as  six  at  once,  and  en- 
gaged in  gymnastical  exercises,  that  evince 
a  wonderful  control  and  Bnpplenesa  of 
limbs.  Many  of  the  contortions  exhibited 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Arabs  at  the 
London  theatres,  were  practised  by  them 
1» 
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Coj)tic  tumblers.  In  these  feats,  the 
Women  are  dressed  in  ti<^lit  pantaloons. 
The  riinjjjing  thojcreed,  in  which  the  Sara- 
cens were  so  expert,  was  an  Eg}'ptian  pas- 
time ;  hut  with  this  difterence,  that  at 
Granada  and  Bagdad  it  was  pei*formed  on 
horseback,  whereas  in  Egypt  it  was  per- 
foniKjd  in  l>oats  impelled  by  strong  rowers. 
The  Thames  in  the  sixteenth  century  ex- 
hibited a  similar  spectacle,  and  the  Lon- 
don 'prentices  often  disturbed  the  equa- 
nimity of  sober  citizens  by  hurlhig  or 
thrusting  blunt  javelins  against  their  state- 
ly barges.  Professor  Anderson  might  have 
met  with  his  match  in  Egypt,  where  the 
jigglers  were  as  adroit  as  the  wizards; 
jind  no  Neai>olitan  at  the  present  day  plays 
\\iii  game  oi  tnora  with  more  eagerness  or 
livelier  gesticulations  than  the  Egyptians 
I?hiye«l  at  even  and  odd.  Dice  are  at  least 
four  thousand  years  old,  since  they  have 
be',m  found  marked  in  the  modern  manner 
at  Thebes ;  and  drafts  colored,  green  and 
yellow,  and  arranged  in  lines  along  a 
board  are  rtjpresented  at  Benihassan.  It 
would  seem  that  the  two  latter  games  were 
favorites  with  the  Egyptian  clergy,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  tranquil  and  meditative 
turn  of  mind  required  for  such  pastimes. 
The  recreations  of  Thebes  and  Memphis 
did  not,  like  the  Grecian  panegyrics,  ele- 
vate or  refine  the  taste  of  the  i)eople;  but 
neither  do  they  imply  either  melancholy 
•n-  indolence  in  either  exhibitors  or  specta- 
tors. If  we  are  to  judge  of  their  dLsposi- 
tl  ):i  by  their  sculptures,  we  can  hardly 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  cheerful  Assy- 
rian. Those  aquiline  countenances  seem 
to  defy  risuH  jocoaque.  "We  can  imagine 
the  Sphynx  relaxing  into  a  smile,  and 
evjMi  !Menmon  laughing  on  such  particidar 
r.ccasions  as  the  Feast  of  Lamps,  when  all 
Kgypt  was  on  the  river,  and  as  bousy  as  a 
piper.  There  was,  hnleed,  an  essential 
difference  in  the  lands  of  Cham  and  Ninus. 
In  the  Nile  valley,  fringed  on  each  side  by 
a  desert,  the  i)opulation  was  close  packed 
in  towns,  and  the  wits  of  men  were  sharp- 
cTied  bv  constant  attrition  with  one  ano- 
ther, l^'o vision  was  also  plentiful,  since 
I  he  K /yptians  generally  were  vegetarians, 
and  li^gumuious  plants  grew  rapidly  in  the 
teeming  mud  oi  Nil  us.  Neighborhood 
and  abundance  inclme  peoi)le  to  recrea- 
tion, and  even  the  numerous  festivals  of 
the  calendar  were  antidotes  to  sadness. 
Whereas  the  Assvrian  was  little  more  ad- 
vanced  in  civilization  than  the  pastoral 
races  which  still  occupy  upper  A&\&,  Even 


his  cities,  although  notorious  for  license 
and  the  coarse  ostentation  of  wealth,  re- 
flected the  image  of  a  nomade  encamp 
ment.    Vjist  parks  were  inclosed  within 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  sheep  and  oxen 
grazed  in  multitudes  in  the  heart  of  Nine- 
veh.    Beyond  their  precincts,  except  in 
that  Mesopotamian  district  called  the  gar- 
j  den  of  Chalda?ji,  enormous  and  arid  plains 
stretched  on  every  side,  and  since  vege- 
tation extended  but  a  Uttle  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  population  was 
scanty,  and  it  was  often  a  day's  journey 
from  one  village  to  another.     The  char- 
acter of  the  people  corresponded  to  that 
of  their  land.     Both  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  writers  agree  in  describing  them 
as  a  fierce,  grave,  and  violent  race ;  with 
faces  like  an  eagle's,  with  hair  like  lions, 
terrible  as   archers,  wasteful   as  locusts, 
and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  wolf  or 
the  hyena.     Their  sculptures  represent 
them  as  rending  the  lion  and  the  bear,  and 
surrounded  by  the  symbolisms  of  a  race 
conversant  with  the  hardy  life  of  shepherds 
— bronzed  by  the  mornmg  frost  and  the 
noonday  sun,  tense  in  fibre,  eager  of  eye, 
with  sinewy  chests  and  dilated  nostnb, 
scenting  the  battle  from  afar.    It  is  not 
among  such  a  nation  that  we  shonld  seek 
for  popular  amusements.    On  the  eastern 
verge   of  Asia,   we  come   upon   peode 
whom  travellers  have  not  unfirequently, 
although  inaccurately,  compared  to  the 
Egyptians.    The  Chinese   resemble   the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley,  in  the  bur- 
densome character  of  their  ceremomei, 
and  in  the  sluggish  permanence  of  their 
customs.     It  requires  an  effort  of  the  ima- 
gination to  picture  to  ourselves  a  yonthfid 
Chinese.    From  his  cradle  and  swaddling- 
clothes,  he  is  the  slave  of  prescription. 
The  spontaneous  impulses  of  his  chilahood 
arc  repressed  by  education,  and  the  recre^ 
tions  of  his  manhood  are  grave,  solennii 
and  ungenial.    No  feeling  of  the  beauti- 
ful is  apparent  in  any  of  his  pursjiits  or 
productions ;  he  paints,  designs,  and  drrei 
as  his  forefathers  did  centuries  ago;  his 
demeanor  and  ordinary  speech  are  rfr 
gulated  by  strict  laws ;  and  what  is  ^ 
written  in  the  books  of  the  wise,  is  nM 
permitted  to  be  done  or  said  withont  a 
serious  breach  of  law  and  decorum.   Then 
is  indeed  a  certain  impressive  grandew  ii 
many  of  his  festivals,  m  his  prayers  at  tkt 
tomb  of  liis  ancestors,  his  evca>buniitf 
lamps,  and  his  reverence  for  what  hi 
teachers  have  prescribed  or  time  has  YA 
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lowed.  But  China  is  not  the  land  of 
cheerfulness :  even  its  amusements  bear  a 
weighty  and  a  serious  brow  ;  and  the  land 
presents  the  aspect  which  the  Greeks  at- 
tributed to  their  Hades — a  land  where  all 
things  always  seem  the  same,  and  where 
the  sports  and  exercises  of  youth  afford 
no  pleasure,  and  admit  of  no  variety. 
Throughout  Asia,  indeed,  an  air  of  melan- 
choly prevails,  which  is  not  wholly  attri- 
butable to  the  civil  or  spiritual  despotism 
of  its  rulers  and  its  caotes.  Man  in  those 
regions  is  a  weed ;  he  is  dwarfed  by  the 
colossal  scale  on  which  nature  works  ;  his 
religions  are  ancient,  monumental,  elabor- 
ate, and  cruel ;  his  philosophy  is  ascitic 
and  contemplative;  and  his  recreations 
partake  of  tne  earnest  and  sombre  genius 
of  his  creeds,  traditions,  and  institutions. 
It  is  from  the  inventive  and  practical 
sons  of  Hellas  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
true  theory  and  example  of  popular  amuse- 
ments. The  Greeks  were  the  first  to  an- 
nounce the  law  of  education — that  it  should 
consist  in  nearly  equal  proportion  of  the 
arts  which  elevate  the  mind  and  the  exer- 
cises which  strengthen  the  body.  The 
combination  of  the  musical  with  the 
gymnastic  was  first  displayed  in  the  pub- 
lic games  of  Greece,  and  was  repeated  in 
the  daily  life  of  every  Grecian  common- 
wealth. So  salient  a  feature  was  this  of 
Hellenic  manners,  that  we  find  Paul  of 
Tarsus  drawing  from  the  race-course  one 
of  his  liveliest  and  most  expressive  illus- 
trations, and  Plato  preluding  so  many  of 
his  dialogues  with  references  to  the  palaes- 
tra, the  stadium,  and  the  sports  that  ac- 
companied the  festivals  of  Pallas,  Apollo, 
and  Ceres.  "  All  pastimes,"  says  Roger 
Ascham,  "  generally,  which  be  joyned 
with  labour  and  in  open  place,  and  on  the 
day-lighte,  be  not  only  comelie  and  decent, 
but  verie  necessarie  for  a  courtly  gentle- 
man ;"  and  the  Greeks,  although  they  ad- 
mitted a  certain  coarseness  of  speech  and 
action,  which  the  greater  decency  or  the 
better  regulated  hypocrisy  of  modem  life 
prohibits,  were,  in  comparison  with  other 
contemporary  nations,  a  race  of  "  courtly 
gentlemen."  It  was  deemed  discreditable 
for  any  one  above  the  condition  of  a  slave 
or  a  barbarian,  to  be  unable  to  express 
himself  in  society  or  in  public  with  free- 
dom and  ease  upon  any  topic  of  discus- 
sion :  he  was  deemed  awkward  and  ill- 
trained  who  could  not  add  to  the  convivi- 
ality of  the  table  by  song  or  recitation ; 
and  it  needed  all  the  &me  and  ingenuity 


of  Themistocles  to  excuse  himself  for  his 
inability  to  play  on  the  flute.  It  was  con- 
sidered unbeseeming  a  citizen  to  be  inex- 
pert in  any  warlike  or  manly  accom- 
plishment, and  the  Greek  admiration  for 
physical  beauty  rendered  indispensable 
the  exercises  that  develop  the  muscles, 
or  give  precision  to  the  eye  and  the  hand. 
The  instincts  of  the  people  were  nurtured 
by  the  habits  of  their  daily  life.  It  was  for 
women  to  be  sedentary,  because^ accord- 
ing to  the  erroneous  notions  of  her  mas- 
ter, she  was  a  slave.  But  an  indolent  or 
invalid  man  was  a  prodigy  and  a  laughing- 
stock ;  and  some  of  Plato's  keenest  satire 
is  pointed  against  the  self-indulgence  of 
the  sophists  who  sat  by  the  stove  and 
lapped  themselves  in  cloaks  and  blankets. 
The  ceremonials  of  the  Christian  Church 
have,  in  all  ages,  commanded  the  applause 
of  the  artist  and  attracted. the  admiration 
of  the  vulgar.  But  the  most  gorgeous 
festivals  of  the  Roman  and  Byzanthie 
priesthood  are  ignoble  beside  the  Olympic 
Games  or  the  Greek  Panegyrics  of  Athens 
and  Delos.  In  the  one  the  symbolisms  of 
religion  affect  the  faith  or  imagination  only 
of  the  spectators,  who  gazed,  a  profane 
herd,  upon  the  drama  of  the  sanctuary, 
but  were  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
performance.  The  worship  of  the  Greeks 
was  of  a  more  catholic  and  ennobling  kind. 
No  freeman  was  excluded  from  the  con- 
tests of  the  arena :  the  cost  of  the  chariot 
race,  indeed,  restricted  its  full  enjoyment 
to  the  wealthy,  but,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
and  better  days,  the  manly  exercises  of 
the  Pentathlon  were  open  to  the  young, 
the  vigorous,  and  therhandsome.  Godlike 
and  heroic  men  were  esteemed  the  best 
exponents  of  the  boimty  and  providence 
of  the  gods ;  and  Apollo  was  veperated 
not  only  as  the  giver  of  light  and  health, 
but  also  as  the  model  of  manly  strength 
and  grace.  It  was  a  decline  both  in  art 
and  in  national  feeling,  when  the  boxers 
and  wrestlers  became  merely  professional 
artists,  trained  and  dieted  like  our  tum- 
blers and  prize-fighters  to  feats  of  agility 
and  strength,  and  sacrificing  the  music, 
that  is,  the  intellectual  portion  of  their 
abilities,  to  the  gymnastic  or  physical. 
The  Crotoniate  Milo,  whose  stalwart  arms 
could  rive  an  oak,  or  whose  brawny  shoul- 
ders could  carry  off  an  ox,  was  deeply 
versed  lia  the  science  of  Pythagoras,  and 
was  applauded  by  the  spectators  as  the 
mortal  representative  of  the  beautiful 
sons  of  Leda.    The  religion  of  the  Greeks 
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carefully  watched  over  three  principal 
objects  of  petition  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Church ;  nor  was  its  care  limited  to  verbal 
petition,  or  were  the  worshippers  contented 
with  periodical  acknowledgment  that  the 
well-being  of  man  consists  in  a  judicious 
regulation  of  "mind,  body,  and  estate." 
The  mind  was  cared  for  by  the  combina- 
tion of  intellectual  with  gymnastic  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  the  audience  at  Elis  or  Corinth 
expecteiwith  as  much  eagerness  the  song 
in  honor  of  the  conqueror,  as  the  feats 
which  obtained  for  him  the  laurel  or  pars- 
ley coronal.  The  body  was  regarded  as 
well  by  the  exercises  which  fostered  its 
vigor,  grace,  and  suppleness,  as  by  the 
temperance  in  all  things  which  whosoever 
contended  for  the  prize  must  observe. 
And  the  estate  was  also  an  object  of  soli- 
citude, since  temperance  and  hardihood 
are  incompatible  with  luxury  and  sloth. 
We  may  affect  to  smile  or  sigh  at  the 
shallowness  or  incongruity  of  the  creed  of 
Greece,  but  we  must  olush  at  the  practice 
of  the  worshippers  of  Zeus  and  Athene. 
It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  artistic 
genius  of  the  Greeks  further  than  to  note 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  manly 
character  of  the  people.  The  town  of 
Sicyon  was  probably  not  more  extensive 
than  the  least  of  the  provincial  capitals  of 
England,  yet  it  contained,  if  we  may  credit 
Pausanias,  more  master-pieces  of  art  than 
at  this  moment  can  be  found  in  all  London. 
Tlie  models  of  the  artist  were  not  far  to 
seek.  The  streets,  the  market-place,  and 
the  gymnasium  afforded  them;  and  the 
long  conservation  of  physical  beauty, 
which  survived  the  extinction  of  freedom, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  passion  of  the 
Greeks  for  gymnastic  discipline.  The 
traces  of  this  passion  are  visible  in  the 
latest  ages  of  Hellenic  literature.  Lucian, 
Plutarch,  and  Dion  Chrysostom  dwell  on 
the  vigor  and  beauty  of  the  race  in  their 
time,  and  generally  couple  their  commen- 
dations of  natural  graces  with  allusions  to 
the  training-schools  or  the  public  games. 
The  noblest  of  the  Greek  writers,  indeed, 
deplore  the  comparative  decline  of  their 
countrymen  in  physical  qualities,  and  as- 
cribe the  inferiority  of  their  contempora- 
ries to  departure  from  the  hardy  habits  of 
their  forefathers.  Aristophanes  contrasts 
the  curled  darlings  of  his  time  with  the 
big,  brawny  men  who  fought  with  the 
Persians  at  Salamis  and  Platsea ;  and  De- 
mosthenes taunts  his  hearers  with  their 
reluctance  to  serve  their  country  in  the 


fleet  or  the  phalanx.  The  ancient  spirit, 
however,  did  not  wholly  die,  until  the 
Hellenic  race  itself  expired  under  the  lazy 
and  o Impressive  despotism  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Cajsars.  The  games  of  the  hippo- 
drome were  no  substitute  for  the  periodi- 
cal festivals  at  Elis  and  the  Isthmus.  The 
charioteers  of  the  green  and  blue  factions 
were  hirelings;  the  body-guards  of  Jus- 
tinian and  Alexius  were  recruited  in 
Britain  and  the  Rhine-land,  and.the  flower 
of  Grecian  life  drooped  and  dwindled  in 
the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  bar 
and  the  Church. 

In  the  national  amusements  the  gym- 
nastic elements  preponderated,  and  the 
proportion  is  just,  since  it  is  not  desirable 
that  many  men  should  devote  themselves 
to  literature,  while  it  imports  the  general 
good  that  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity should,  unless  physically  disabled,  be 
active,  healthy,  and  brave.  For  the  mu- 
sical or  intellectual  element  the  Greeks 
thought  that  they  had  provided  abund- 
antly by  the  Dionysiac  festivals;  and 
assuredly  the  Drama  has  never  assumed 
a  more  august  and  imposing  form  than  it 
presented  yearly  at  Athens.  We  are 
not  insensible  to  the  ampler  and  nobler 
dimensions  of  the  Romantic  Drama  as 
compared  with  the  Classical,  nor  disin- 
clined to  admit  that  in  Shakspearc's 
and  Culderon's  plays  a  more  profoundly 
religious,  or  rather  a  more  profoundly 
humane,  element  exists  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Orestcia  or  the  Antigone.  Viewed, 
however,  in  the  light  of  popular  amuse- 
ments, the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  the 
Greek  Drama.  The  scrupulousness  or  su- 
perstition of  the  Church  has  unfortunately 
divorced  the  Theatre  from  the  ritual  or 
the  dogmas  of  religion;  or  when  they 
have  occasionally  entered  into  co-partner- 
ship, as  in  the  instances  of  Calderon's  Atir 
tos  and  Racine's  scriptural  tragedies,  the 
union  has  been  brief  and  unfavorable  to 
the  more  popular  objects  of  the  drama. 
The  hostility  of  the  Church  to  the  Theatre 
commenced  with  the  just  repugnance  of 
all  wise  and  good  men  to  the  atrocities  of 
the  Roman  stage.  The  coarseness  and  li- 
cense in  which  Aristophanes  occasionallT 
indulges,  would  have  appeared  faint  and 
feeble  to  a  Roman  inured  to  the  repre- 
sentations at  the  Megalesian  and  Floral 
Games ;  and  if  the  libels  of  Procopius  con- 
tain any  admixture  of  truth,  the  impurities 
of  Rome  were  far  surpassed  by  tnose  of 
Constantinople.     The  antagonism  of  the 
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Church  to  the  Theatre  was  accordingly 
just  in  its  origin,  but  it  has  been  prejudi- 
ri!il  equally  to  dramatic  art  and  to  popu- 
lar recreation.  At  the  Dionysiac  festivals 
of  Greece  they  went  hand  in.  hand — art 
>^as  ennobled,  recreation  acquired  an  ethi- 
cal importance,  and  the  creed  of  the  peo- 
ple was  presented  under  the  attractive 
f  )rms  of  solemn  and  purifying  emotions. 
In  the  fables  of  (Edipus,  Electra,  and  An- 
tio'one,  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  powci*, 
rii^^hting  the  secret  wrongs,  appalling  the 
guilty,  and  justifying  the  innocent,  was 
made  manifest ;  nor  could  any  attentive 
a?id  thoughtful  spectator  depart  from  the 
rej)rescntation  oi  Prometheus  without  a 
conviction  that  the  sacrifice  of  suffering  is 
iK>t  less  acceptable  to  the  gods  than  the 
sacrifice  of  action.  The  Attic  Drama  was 
iinloed  the  most  superb  and  solemn  litur- 
iry  of  the  Hellenic  religion.  The  Greeks 
thus  realized  in  their  practice  nearly  every 
condition  involved  in  the  theory  of  popu- 
lar amusements.  They  provided  for  the 
iiUellectual  and  physical  improvement  of 
tlie  people,  both  locally  and  nationally. 
Their  great  panegyrics  were  common  to 
all  who  were  not  barbarians  —  L  c,  to  all 
wlio  traced  their  ancestry  from  Pelops, 
Ion,  and  the  Heracleids,  or  who,  though 
of  foreign  attraction,  were  admitted — a 
rare  privilege — for  some  signal  service, 
into  the  family  of  Hellas;  and  their  local 
institutions  catered  for  the  health,  instruc- 
tion, and  cheerfulness  of  the  several  com- 
munities. The  civilization  of  Christendom 
ha-^,  in  some  respects,  advanced  beyond 
that  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It  has  im- 
proved, though  it  is  still  veiy  far  from  ap- 
prehending, the  proper  relations  and  posi- 
tion of  women;  it  has  generally  abolished 
slavery,  although  the  change  from  myriads 
of  slaves  to  myriads  of  paupers  is  a  brief 
step  only  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  at 
1  unentable  variance  with  the  doctrines  of 
a  religion  professing  to  regard  all  men  as 
brethren  and  wealth  as  dross.  It  has  es- 
tablished munificent  public  charities,  which 
vv^cre  known  in  a  rude  form  only  to  anti- 
quity, and  embraced  freemen  alone ;  and 
if  it  has  not  extirpated,  it  has  ceased  to 
countenance  openly  such  anomalous  vices 
as  disgraced  even  the  best  asjes  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  the  parallel  must  here 
break  off.  Xo  Christian  state  has  hitherto 
d'^sired  or  affected  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation worthy  to  be  put  in  the  scale  with 
that  of  Greece.  We  have  yet  much  to 
learn  from  both  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 


races  in  the  art  of  rendering  the  masses 
intelligent,  healthy,  and  alert. 

The  virtues  of  the  Romans,  which  eli- 
cited the  applause  of  the  most  ethical  of 
historians,  were  civil  and  political  rather 
than  intellectual.  Polybius,  who  had  be- 
held the  arts  and  refinements  of  Greece 
unimpaired  by  conquest  and  unvitiated  by 
neglect,  preferred  to  them  the  hardy  Ro- 
man qualities  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment. The  most  accomplished  of  the 
Latin  poets  agreed  A\dth  the^  gr^e  histo- 
rian in  this  estimate  of  his  countrymen, 
and  bade  them  leave  to  others  the  sculp- 
tor's and  the  painter's  art,  and  devote 
themselves  to  law,  administration,  and 
agriculture.  In  whatsoever  related  to  art 
and  education,  indeed,  Rome,  as  compared 
with  Greece,  or  even  Etruria,  was  rude 
and  uninventive,  and  even  on  its  colossal 
roads  and  aqueducts  is  impressed  tlie 
stamp  of  material  energy  more  than  of 
grace  or  contrivance.  The  popular  amuse- 
ments of  Rome  reflected  the  practical 
genius  of  its  people.  They  were  symbolic 
of  war  and  agriculture.  The  games  of  the 
circus  mimicked  the  strife  of  the  battle- 
field, and  the  vernal  and  autumnal, festi- 
vals represented,  by  their  altars  of  sod  and 
their  garlands  of  flowers,  the  simple  thanks- 
givings of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Even 
from  the  earliest  times,  an  ethical,  and  not 
an  artistic  spirit,  is  visible  in  their  recrea- 
tions, and  m  the  seasons  of  relaxation 
they  indulged  in  mementos  of  the  precari- 
ousness  of  life.  Of  all  Roman  exhibitions, 
the  secular  games  were,  both  from  their 
occasion  ana  their  ceremonial,  the  most 
suggestive  of  sad  and  sober  thoughts. 
They  were  celebrated,  in  compliance  with 
a  cyclical  computation  of  the  Etruscans, 
once  only  in  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
ten  years :  the  ambition  or  policy  of  the 
Cnesars,  indeed,  sometimes  abridged  the 
regular  term ;  but  even  a  jubilee,  occur- 
ring once  only  in  fifty  years,  is  well 
adapted  to  inspire  the  spectators  with 
solemn  reflections.  The  usual  interval, 
however,  between  the  secular  games 
exceeded  the  ordinary  term  of  life; 
and  as  none  of  the  spectators  had  already 
seen  them,  none  could  flatter  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  beholding  them  again. 
The  sacrifices  were  performed  during  the 
nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  the 
darkness  was  dispelled  by  innumerable 
lamps  and  torches,  and  the  proper  silence 
of  the  hour  was  broken  by  music  and 
dancing.     Heralds,  some  days  before  the 
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solemiiitv  commencecl,  invited  the  citizens 
to  a  spectacle  wliich  no  one  had  ever  be- 
lield,  and  none  would  behold  airain.  The 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  oftercd  to  the 
Destinies,  and  a  chorus  of  twenty-seven 
youths  and  as  many  virgins  of  noble  fami- 
lies, whose  parents  were  both  alive,  im- 
plored, in  appropriate  hymns,  the  gods  in 
favor  of  the  present,  and  for  the  hope  of 
the  rising  generation.  A  more  striking 
contrast  can  hardlv  be  conceived  than 
that  wliich  this  grave  religious  spectacle 
presents  to  the  daylight  cheerfulness  and 
redundant  life  of  an  Olympic  Festival.  It 
was  difficult,  indeed,  to  make  the  senate 
or  people  of  Rome  laugh  at  anything  short 
of  buffoonery ;  or  to  rouse  their  emotions 
by  anything  short  of  blows  and  bloodshed. 
They  would  hurry  out  of  the  theatre 
from  the  woes  of  iVtreus  or  the  delicate 
wit  of  the  Adelphi,  on  the  first  call  of  the 
"elei»hants"  or  "rope-dancers"  in  the 
streets ;  and  Ennius  then,  like  Shak- 
sp(;are  now,  was  unpalatable  to  the  bencli- 
es,  unless  armies  swept  across  the  stage, 
and  the  wardrobe  blazed  away  with  pur- 
ple and  gold.  And  hitherto  we  have  no- 
ticed the  least  noxious  of  Roman  specta- 
cles. *  It  was  a  virtuous  age  when  a  few 
elephants  driven  by  slaves  across  the  arena 
contented  the  people ;  it  was  a  moderate 
one  when  a  few  pairs  of  gladiators  sufficed 
for  the  consular  or  praetorian  games. 
Lord  Bacon  has  pronounced  that — "the 
triumph  amongst  the  Romans  was  not  ])a- 
geants  or  gaudery,  but  one  ot*  the  wisest 
and  noblest  institutions  that  ever  was;  for 
it  contained  three  things — honor  to  the 
geu'ral,  riches  to  the  trea^^ury  out  of  the 
spoils,  and  donatives  to  the  army."  The 
triumph,  however,  with  all  deference  to  so 
high  an  authority,  we  believe  to  liave 
beon  one  of  the  effective  causes  in  pro- 
ducinjr  that  hardness  of  heart  which 
marked  all  the  dealinjT'^  of  Rome  with  the 
con<piered  and  the  slave.  It  inured  the 
P'^oplc  to  regard  with  callousness  or  exul- 
tation private  sufferings  and  pul)lic  muta- 
tions. Kings  bound  m  chains  and  nobles 
in  links  of  iron,  and  afterwards  doomed  to 
a  switl  or  a  liniierinir  death  in  the  Mamer- 
tine  <iiuigi*on  or  the  ^o\i\  iivy  erf/astfdum^ 
Were  spectaejes  cngendenng  pride  and 
cruelly,  and  aff^rdhigno  compensation  by 
tiieir  ethical  <»r  artistic  suixgestions.  The 
<v>rollary  of  the  triiunph  was  the  combat 
of  wild  beasts  and  "gladiators.  Both  the 
brute  and  the  Innnan  nature  were  the 
captives  of  the  bow  and  spear ;  and  the 


victor  conceived  that  he  had  gained  the 
right  to  torture  and  destroy  cither  of 
them  for  his  own  good  pleasure.  In  the 
last  century  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
under  all  the  worse  emperors,  the  popular 
amusements  of  the  Romans  may  be 
summed  up  under  the  two  heads  of 
crueltv  and  licentiousness.  At  the  more 
cheerful  spectacles  no  modest  women 
could  be  present,  although  few  Rom&n 
matrons  and  maidens  were  absent  from 
them ;  from  the  graver  spectacles  no  one 
could  depart  Avithout  sickness  of  heart,  or 
with  hearts  deadened  and  indurated,  and 
lapsed  below  all  depths  of  pity  or  terror. 
The  drama  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
among  the  popular  amusements  of  the 
Romans.  National  subjects  for  theatrical 
representation  they  had  none  ;  party  poli- 
tics were  too  acrimonious  among  them  for 
the  stories  of  Coriolanus  or  Manilas  to  be 
safe  or  attractive.  Tlie  deeds  of  the  hoose 
of  Tarquin,  however  well  suited  to  the 
tragic  muse,  reminded  them  at  once  of 
their  superstitious  hatred  of  the  kingly 
name,  and  of  the  humble  ori^n  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  formality  of  domes- 
tic life  and  manners  left  hardly  any  scope 
or  margin  for  comedy,  and  grave  senatOTB 
ill  brooked  jests  and  intrigues  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  haughty  Portias  and  Emi- 
lias. Their  comedy  was  accordingly  a 
servile  copy  of  the  later  oomedy  of  the 
Greeks,  both  in  its  plots,  manners,  and 
(JramatiJi  pcrsoncB,  But  of  Greek  manners, 
the  Roman  populace  knew  about  as  mnch 
as  Rotherhithe  knows  of  Belgravia :  and 
the  refined  wit  of  Terence  was  as  munt^ 
ligible  to  Caius  of  the  suburr&i  as  the 
School  for  Scandal  would  be  to  th^fre- 
quenters  of  the  Victoria  theatre.  We 
need  not  expatiate  on  an  amusement 
which,  being  patronized  only  in  the  saloons 
of  the  Scipios,  has  no  claim  to  the  adjunct 
"  popular."  The  Italians,  however,  thoaj ' 
their  dramatic  literature  has  in  all  _ 
been  about  the  most  scantUy  appomted  la 
Europe,  were  nevertheless  a  nighly  dra- 
matic  race.  Their  quick  emotions  express 
themselves  in  ready  and  ingenious  panto- 
mime, and  the  native  farce  was  the  linesl 
ancestor  of  the  burlesques  which,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsnlSi 
are  still  a  source  of  the  keenest  emoTment 
to  the  vulgar.  Latin  literature  has  soi- 
tabled  no  heavier  loss  than  that  of  the  A- 
hulfp  AtcVauiF,  They  were  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  mimes  or  farces ;  were  rs* 
i  gular  compositions,  divided  into  fiye  aflfeib 
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marked  by  refined  humor,  and  acted  by 
free-bom  citizens.  Had  a  single  specimen 
of  these  native  comedies  been  preserved, 
we  might,  perhaps,  have  rated  Roman 
comedy  higher.  But  equally  as  respected 
its  political  development  and  its  popular 
recreations,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
Romans  to  be  crushed  and  corrupted  by 
the  weight  and  rapidity  of  their  conquests. 
A  martial  and  agricultural  race,  hardy, 
coarse,  and  Uncivilized,  was  suddenly  en- 
riched by  the  treasures  of  Greece,  Asia, 
and  Gaul,  License  and  enjoyment  im- 
mediately succeeded  to  frugal  severity  of 
life  ;  and  the  Romans,  too  impatient  to 
cultivate  their  native  arts,  purchased 
wholesale  the  ready-made  stocK  of  the 
more  advanced  and  ingenious  Greeks. 
Koise,  glare,  and  prodigal  expenditure 
were  at  once  the  bane  of  the  Roman  thea- 
tre and  its  literature.  Poets  and  actors 
cannot  always  be  found  ;  but  the  artificer 
and  the  upholsterer  are  always  to  be  hired, 
and  m  the  pantomime  they  found  ample 
room  for  their  costly  and  eccentric  devices. 
A  numerous  and  idle  population,  for  whom 
the  theatre  was  provided  gratis^  demanded 
houses  too  spacious  for  the  human  voice, 
or  by  their  rude  clamors  drovmed  the 
recitation  of  the  actors.  But  the  panto- 
mime, appealing  to  the  eye  alone,  and  ad- 
mitting of  sumptuous  decoration,  entran- 
ced thousands  of  spectators,  and  the  most 
popular  of  Roman  dramatic  entertainments 
dispensed  with  the  playwright  altogether. 
Of  the  three  favorite  public  recreations  of 
the  Romans — the  Triumph,  the  Spectacles, 
and  the  Theatre — not  one  promoted  the 
refinement  of  the  people,  or  tended  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  artist.  The  passion 
for  boxers,  fencers,  and  wild  beasts,  sur- 
vived the  republic  and  exhausted  the  trea- 
sures of  the  empire.  The  most  politic  and 
virtuous  of  the  Cflesars  repressed  the  fury 
of  the  people  for  such  exhibitions ;  but  the 
example  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  was 
disregarded  by  Commodus  and  Caracalla, 
and  when  the  capital  of  the  empire  was 
transplanted  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
the  enormities  of  the  pantomime  and  the 
race-course  migrated  also  from  the  Colos- 
seum to  the  Hippodrome. 

That  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  have 
exaggerated  the  scale  of  the  public  amuse- 
ments of  Rome,  or  their  demoralizing  ef- 
fects on  the  spectators,  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing brief  sketches  of  three  remarkable 
spectacles  at  eras  very  distant  from  one 
another — two  of  which  were  exhibited 


in  the  Plain  of  Mars,  and  the  third  in  the 
circus  at  Constantinople. 

1.  In  the  Tooth  year  of  the  city,  the 
popularity  of  Cneius  Pompeius  w%is  on  the 
wane,  and  he  labored  to  revive  it  by  the 
magnificence  of  his  exhibitions.  Hitherto 
the  Roman  theatres  had  been  built  of  wood, 
and  were  removed  after  the  spectacles  had 
terminated.  Now  a  theatre  was  con- 
structed of  stone,  and  designed  for  per; 
manence.  Forty  thousand  persons — no 
small  portion  of  the  resident  population  of 
the  city — were  accommodated  within  its 
walls ;  and  it  was  decorated  with  such  a 

grofusion  of  gold,  marble,  and  gems,  as 
ad  never  yet  been  witnessed  out  of  Alex- 
andria or  Babylon,  when  "  Egypt  with 
Assyria  strove  in  luxury."  The  consecra- 
tion of  this  theatre,  which,  as  a  pretext  for 
its  permanence,  was  dedicated  to  Venus 
Victrix,  was  celebrated  with  music,  chariot 
races,  and  all  the  games  of  the  pala3Stra. 
During  five  successive  days,  five  hundred 
lions  were  hunted  and  slaughtered  in  the 
arena.  Eighteen  elephants  were  made  to 
fight  with  trained  bands  of  gladiators ;, 
and  the  cries  and  agonies  of  Aese  noble 
and  sagacious  animals  inspired  even  the 
brutalized  crowd  with  pity  and  disgust. 
Stage  plays  were  combined  with  these 
grosser  spectacles ;  but  the  verses  of  Pa- 
cuvius  and  Ennius  wxre  irnperfectly  heard 
amid  the  din  and  tumult  of  such  an  assem- 
bly, and  the  games  broke  up  amid  general 
murmurs  at  the  inefficiency  of  the  display, 
and  the  exhibitor's  bad  taste. 

2.  Three  c^turies  had  elapsed,  and  the 
extravagances  of  the  arena  had  kept  pace 
with  the  corruption  of  the  times  and  the 
prodigality  of  the  Caesars,  when  Carinus 
surpassed  all  his  predecessors  by  the  pomp 
witn  which  he  celebrated  the  Roman 
games.  They  had  been  established  by 
the  founder  of  the  city,  and,  with  ^qw  in- 
terruptions, were  exhibited  annually  dur- 
ing a  period  of  nearly  one  thousand  years. 
On  this  occasion  they  were  displayed  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which  has  ob- 
tained and  so  well  deserves  the  epithet  of 
Colossal.  Into  the  huge  ellipse  of  this 
vast  concave,  sixty-four  votnitories  poured 
forth  an  immense  multitude,  without 
trouble  or  confusion.  The  slopes  of  the 
interior  were  filled  and  surrounded  by 
sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  marble  seats, 
covered  with  cushions,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining above  fourscore  thousand  specta- 
tors. The  senatorial,  equestrian,  and  ple- 
beian orders — these  empty  distinctions 
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were  retained  even  under  the  equality  of 
dos])otisni — cacli  occupied  its  peculiar  sta- 
tion ;  and  in  the  centre,  a  golden  canopy, 
and  the  glittering  cuirasses  of  the  body- 
guard, marked  out  the  imperial  box.  The 
spectators  were  protected  from  the  sun 
and  rain  by  purple  awnings,  occasionally 
d  :n  wn  over  their  heads.  Fountains  cooled 
and  aromatics  impregnated  the  air  with 
.grateful  odors;  and  the  stage  itself  was 
strewn  with  parti-colored  sand,  arranged 
in  devices,  like  the  pattern  of  a  carpet. 
The  scenery  and  mechanism  of  the  drama 
corresponded  to  the  luxury  of  the  theatre. 
The  stage  itself  was  shifted  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  pei-formauce.  At 
one  moment,  it  presented  a  vast  lake 
covered  with  armed  vessels,  and  replen- 
isliod  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep;  at 
another,  the  spectators  beheld  the  garden 
of  the  Ilesperides,  or  the  rocks  and  caverns 
of  Thrace.  The  appointments  of  the  cir- 
CTH  were  not  less  sumptuous.  The  wild 
boasts  were  surrounded  by  a  sylvan  scene. 
A  forest  of  large  trees,  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  was  transplanted  into  the  midst  of 
tlie  arena.  This  umbrageous  space  was 
iiiuiiediately  filled  with  a  thousand  ostrich- 
es, a  thousand  stags,  a  thousand  fallow- 
door,  and  a  thousand  wild  boars,  all  of 
which  were  indiscriminately  slaughtered 
before  evening.  On  the  following  day,  a 
hT.ndred  lions,  a  hundred  lionesses,  two 
In  idred  leopards,  and  three  hundred  wild 
1/oiirs,  were  massacred;  and,  amid  such 
piofusion,  we  may  credit  the  statement  of 
a  contemporary  poet,  that  the  nets  de- 
sii^ned  as  a  defence  against  the  wild  beasts 
were  of  gold  wire,  that  the  porticoes  were 
gilded,  and  the  balustrades  which  di^^ded 
tlii^  rows  of  spectators  studded  with  a 
mosaic  of  precious  stones.  It  is  needless 
to  comment  upon  the  splendor  and  bar- 
barism of  such  popular  amusements. 

J3.  Rn.t  these  were  trivial  and  even  harm- 
less follies  compared  with  the  factions  and 
frtnzy  of  the  Byzantine  TIip]>odrome.  It 
i*<  not  easy  to  <lecide  whether  the  capital 
of  tlie  Eastern  Empire  suffered  more  from 
tlu*  feuds  of  the  Church  or  of  the  circus. 
Tlio  election  of  abishoporai>atriarch  was 
11  >t  seldom  accompanied  with  bloodshed  ; 
ai;  1  the  factions  of  the  charioteers  on  more 
tli.Mi  one  occasion  susj)ended  the  actions 
of  LTovenmient,  and  shook  the  imperial 
til  rone.  The  livelv  fancvofthe  Greeks; 
so  alert  in  splitting  hairs  m  the  sublimest 
mysteries  of  religion,  was  equally  active 
in   ascribing  symbolic  meanings   to   the 


colors  worn  on  the  race-course.  The  white 
was  supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  snows 
of  winter,  the  red  of  the  summer  dog-star, 
the  (ireen  of  the  verdure  of  spring,  and  the 
blt/^   or  azure  of  the  mingled  tints  of 
autumn.     Omens  were  drawn  from  their 
respective  victories ;  and  the  betters  on  a 
favorite  color  conceived  that  on  the  issue 
of  their  wager  depended,  not  only  money 
and  estates,  but  also  a  plentiful  harvest, 
or  a  prosperous  navigation.    Twenty-five 
heats  were  run  in  the  same  day ;  and,  as 
each  faction    furnished  one   chariot  for 
every  course,  one  hundred  chariots  in  the 
same  day  started  for  the  goal.     It  would 
have  been  happy  for  the  state,  if  the  con- 
tests had  been  limited  to  the  circus.    But 
poUtical  passions  were  infused  into  popular 
amusement,  and  the  greens  and  blues  al- 
ternately enjoyed  and  abused  the  pleasures 
of  victory.     Families  were  split  into  oppo- 
site factions ;  quarters  of  the  city  distract- 
ed by  irreconcilable   feuds;   the  Cseisan 
themselves  took  part  with   one   or  the 
other  livery;  and  lust,  rapme,  and  murder 
ranged,  unreproved  and  unchecked,  under 
the  sway  of  favorite  charioteers.    Hieir 
occasional  union  was  even  more  &tal  to 
public  order  than  their  ordinary  divisicm ; 
and,  at  one  crisis  of  these  saturnalia,  the 
royal  galleys  were  moored  at  the  gsuden 
gate  of  the  Blachemal  palace,  ready  to 
convey    the    trembling  emperor  and  hit 
household  to  some  safe  and  distant  retreat 
From  the  capital  this  pestilence  was  dif- 
fused into  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the 
East :  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  torn 
by  the  factions  of  the  race-course ;  and  the 
excesses  and  extravagances  of  an  idle  and 
useless  recreation  that  wasted  the  strength 
and  treasures  of  the  emjure,  may  fiurlj  be 
enumerated  among  the  causes  of  its  de- 
crepitude and  declme. 

Wliatever  may  have  been  the  doctrinal 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  vices 
and  follies  of  a  superannuated  fitbric  of 
society,  its  higher  and  more  severe  moral- 
ity cannot  be  questioned.  Even  the  self 
ish  interests  of  mankind  were  enlisted  in 
favor  of  a  creed  which  promoted  the  house- 
hold virtues  and  family  union,  and  re- 
strained crimes  of  such  flagrant  dye  as 
convulsed  the  later  days  of  the  'Pogui 
world.  The  fathers  of  the  Church  have 
often  been  censured  for  the  intolerant  aeal 
of  their  attacks  on  art  and  the  theatre; 
but  to  understand  and  excuse  them,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  us  to  contemplate  whlfc 
dramatic  exhibitions  had  become.     Et6B 
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the  foregoing  sketches  of  the  license  of*  for  amusement,  and  the  recreations  of  the 
the  Roman  amphitheatre  and  the  Byzan-  Spaniards  were  fierce,  sombre,  and  gor- 
tine  race-course  will  suffice  to  justify  Chry-  geous  in  their  character.  For  the  splen- 
sostom  or  TertulHan's  indignation  at  the  dor  of  their  tournaments,  we  need  only 
spectacles,  and  to  accept  even  the  aid  of  refer  to  their  ballad  literature ;  for  the 
bigotry  against  a  moral  pestilence  so  savage  license  of  the  bull-fight,  to  every 
deeply  rooted  and  so  widely  diffused.  The  book  of  travels  in  the  peninsula;  and  for 
strong  virtues  of  the  barbarians  in  time  the  sumptuousness  of  their  theatrical  de- 
seconded  the  reclamations  of  the  Church;  corations,  to  the  records  of  their  drama 
and,  although  the  amusements  of  Christ-  and  even  the  stage-directions  of  their 
endom  are  not  unstained  by  cruelty  and  plays.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  Cortes  to 
license,  they  have  never,  in  the  worst  express,  as  they  did  as  early  as  1555,  their 
epochs,  approached  the  excesses  of  either  disapprobation  of  the  bull-fights.  The 
capital  01  the  Roman  empire.  zest  for  them  was  too  deeply  seated  in  the 

Our  route  would  be  too  devious  were  temper  of  the  people.  It  was  useless  for 
we  to  trace  the  various  popular  amuse-  the  treasurers  of  the  royal  household  to 
ments  of  Europe,  afler  it  was  broken  up  remonstrate  against  the  profusion  of  the 
into  communities,  each  displaying  its  se-  Theatre  Royal ;  the  nobles  demanded  and 
veral  character.  We  must  content  our-  the  king  sanctioned  the  outlay.  With  the 
solves  with  arranging,  under  a  few  attachment  to  habit,  and  the  aversion 
distinct  heads,  the  recreations  which  ex-  from  change  that  still  mark  the  Spanish 
pressed  the  pleasures  or  the  passions  of  people,  the  tournament  lingered  among 
the  people.  For  centuries  afler  its  eman-  them  long  afler  it  became  an  empty  and 
cipation  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  the  nor-  unmeaning  spectacle  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
mril  condition  of  Europe  was  one  of  war  "The  Spaniard  of  1840,"  writes  George 
and  isolation.  There  was  little  inter-  Borrow,  "  is  the  Spaniard  of  four  centuries 
course  between  its  kingdoms ;  there  were  ago  ;"  he  still  delights  to  charge  the  bull 
few  diplomatic  transactions  between  its  j  with  his  lance,  and  drive  him  down  the 
crow  lis  ;  the  sea  was  insecure  ;  the  great  narrow  mountain  track  to  the  river ;  he  is 
roa<ls  which  Rome  had  drawn  from  every  a  tnmer  of  horses ;  a  believer  in  wizards  ; 
province  of  its  empire  to  the  Milliarium  in  a  sworn  foe  to  Jews  and  Moors  and  labor ; 
the  forum  were  neglected,  or  broken  up :  his  repose  cannot  be  too  profound,  his 
and  each  petty  state  was  at  leisure  to  paroxysms  of  recreation  and  enjoyment 
mature  and  develop  its  own  institutions    too  fervid  or  fierce. 

and  amusements.  Between  the  cities  and  His  Flemish  and  Dutch  subjects  pre- 
the  country  a  marked  distinction  had  sented  equally  in  their  occupations  and 
grown  up.  The  recreations  of  the  nobles  ^  amusements  the  most  complete  contrast  to 
were  the  chase  and  the  tournament ;  those  |  the  Spaniard.  The  wealthy  and  comfort^ 
of  the  citizens,  the  processions  and  sym-  able  burghers  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
bolisms  of  the  guilds.  The  one  naturally  and  Leyden,  had  small  delight  in  war  or 
displayed  the  image  of  war :  the  other  the  chase,  in  torturing  beasts,  or  /in  the 
exihibited  the  works  and  benefits  of  indus-  savor  of  roasted  heretics.  Their  delighi} 
try  and  peace.  As  an  example  of  these  was  to  see,  on  occasions  of  ceremony  or 
general  characteristics,  we  Tvill  dwell  for  rejoicing,  oxen  roasted  whole  in  the  ma  *- 
an  instant  upon  the  opposite  amusements  ket-place,  wine  gushing  from  the  pipes  >f 
of  tlie  Spaniards  and  the  Flemings,  as  the  fountains,  men  climbing  high  poles,  and 
respectively  the  exponents  of  nations  women  running  races  for  prizes,  and  festive 
great  in  arms  and  thrifty  and  splendid  in  lanterns  burbing  at  night  on  the  belfries  of 
peace.  |  their  cities.     The  rhetorical  guilds  of  the 

The  Spaniards  were  in  many  of  their '  Flemings  were  also  in  marked  contrast 
predilections  genuine  disciples  of  Rome. '  to  the  dramatic  entertainments  of  the 
Tliey  hated  commerce,  and  willingly  re-  Spaniards.  The  fancy  of  the  poet  and  the 
signed  retail  and  mechanical  trades  into  stores  of  classic  or  romantic  story  were 
the  hands  of  Moriscoes,  Gei-mans,  or  ransacked  for  the  use  of  the  theatres  of 
French,  or  any  strangers  who  had  settled  Madrid  and  Seville ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
among  them — much  as  the  Romans  lefl  tion  of  movable  scenery,  they  lacked  little 
their  shops  and  warehouses  to  Greek  or  ofthe  pomp  and  splendor  ofParisian  or  Lon- 
Syrian  freedmen  and  slaves.  The  love  of  don  playhouses.  The  imagination  of  the  Ne- 
idleuess  was  accompanied  with  a  passion  :  therlanders  was  more  easily  contented,  or 
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of  a  more  practical  kind.  Their  spectacles 
embodied,  in  sensible  imagery,  wise  saws 
and  pregnant  maxims,  and  reflected  the 
household  and  commercial  virtues  that 
render  their  possessors  easy  in  person  and 
in  circumstances.  A  high  day  at  Madrid 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  I V.  was  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  the  image  of  a  high  day  in 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The 
nobles,  mounted  on  Arabian  barbs,  car- 
ried an  estate  on  their  backs  invested  in 
silks,  gems,  and  costly  armor,  and  parad- 
ed their  finery  before  the  dark  eyes  hardly 
concealed  by  the  lattices  or  veils  which  the 
semi-oriental  jealousy  of  Spanish  fathers, 
brothers,  and  husbands  devised  and  de- 
manded. The  Flemings  visited  one  an- 
other on  gala-days,  dressed  in  cumbrous 
velvets  and  stiff  brocades,  and  were  sol- 
emnly drawn  in  antique  and  richly  adorn- 
ed coaches,  displaying  on  their  panels  the 
strangest  allegorical  emblems  of  peace, 
plenty,  and  thrift.  The  fortunes  and  cha- 
racter of  the  nations  were  reflected  in 
these  their  popular  amusements.  The 
Netherlanders  grew  and  remained  rich; 
the  Spaniards  became,  and  have  remained 
poor  unto  this  day.  The  mines  of  the 
Indies  poured  their  wealth  eventually  into 
the  laps  of  the  Flemings  and  the  Holl^d- 
ers,  since  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  sup- 
plied Seville  and  Barcelona  with  the  wares 
which  the  Spaniard  deemed  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  manufacture,  or  even  to 
vend  when  imported.  "  More  business," 
says  a  shrewd  Venetian  envoy,  "  is  done 
in  Antwerp  in  a  month  than  at  Cadiz  or 
Barcelona  m  two  years." 

We  must  afford  space  for  one  more 
glimpse  at  the  recreations  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope before  turning  to  the  popular  amuse- 
ments of  our  own  land.  Florence,  we  are 
told  by  the  chroniclers  Malespini  and  Vil- 
lani,  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  eminently  prosperous 
and  happy.  The  city  abounded  in  mirth 
and  festivity ;  jugglers,  buffoons,  and 
mountebanks  poured  in  from  all  the 
Italian  states  to  share  the  bounty  of  its 
princely  merchants,  who,  although  gene- 
rally plain  and  frugal  in  their  private  life 
and  households,  were  sumptuous  and  hos- 
pitable in  their  public  entertaimnents. 
Easter  was  an  especial  season  for  revelry. 
The  wealtliier  Florentines  then  kept  open 
bouse,  and  welcomed  multitudes  of  poets, 
musicians,  dancers,  jesters,  players,  and 
charlatans  of  every  sort,  and  none  of  those 
who  pleased  in  order  to  live  were  permit- 


ted to  depart  without  considerable  lar- 
gesse, whether  in  the  form  of  money,  or  of 
rich  dresses  and  ornaments. 

In  the  sonnets  of  Folgore  da  San  Gimi- 
gnano,  a  poet  of  the  year  1260,  we  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  amusements  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Sienna  at  that  period.  The 
bard  follows  the  approved  almanac  fiishion 
in  prescribing  to  his  readers  what  they  are 
to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,  and  how  to  dis- 
port themselves  in  each  month,  in  order  to 
cause  their  days  to  pass  pleasantly.  We 
select  a  few  instances  of  his  comiortable 
counsels. 

In  January  he  bids  his  friends  to  keep 
large  fires  in  well-lit  rooms :  to  have  their 
bed-chambers  splendidly  furnished  with 
silken  sheets  and  fur  coverlets.  The  ser- 
vants must  be  snugly  clad  in  woollens  and 
cloth  of  Douay;  Mid  there  should  be 
plenty  of  confectionary.  Out  of  doors,  the 
gentlemen  are  to  amuse  themselves  by 
throwing  soft  snow-balls  at  the  young  la- 
dies whom  they  may  happen  to  meet  in 
their  walks.  When  tired  with  these  ex- 
ertions, they  must  take  a  good  allowai^ce 
of  repose. 

This  dolcefar  niente^  however,  is  not  to 
endure  for  ever.  Even  the  existence  of  a 
Sybarite,  if  persevered  in  too  long,  wifl 
grow  tedious.  So  in  February  these  plea- 
sant gentlemen  must  rise  betimes  and 
"  hunt  the  deer,"  the  wild  goat  and  boar, 
"  with  hound  and  horn."  At  night  they 
shall  come  merrily  home  to  excellent  wine, 
a  smoking  kitchen,  and  a  song. 

In  March,  when  the  sun  ndes  high  in 
Aries,  and  strong  exercise  is  not  so  need- 
ful to  warm  the  blood,  fishing  is  t9  be 
substituted  for  hunting ;  they  are  now  to 
migrate  from  their  town-houses  to  thdr 
suburban  villas  and  palaces,  and  to  pro- 
cure every  delight  that  will  make  time  run 
smoothly;  but  without  monk  or  priest. 
"  Let  those  crazy  shavelings,"  says  the  ir- 
reverent poet,  "  go  and  preach,  for  they 
abound  in  lies."  The  Italians  appear  to 
have  known  nothing  of  Parson  bupple, 
who  could  ride  nearly  as  well  and  onnk 
quite  as  well  as  Squire  Western  himselt 

In  April  the  scene  changes  to  an  Arc** 
dian  life,  amid  flowery  fields,  foontaini^ 
and  lawns ;  and  the  general  prescription 
is — mules,  palfreys,  and  steeds  fit>m  opain, 
songs  and  dances  from  Provence,  and  new 
instruments  of  music  fresh  from  Germany. 
There  is,  indeed,  much  national  phydog- 
nomy  involved  in  these  maxims.  MonlcB 
are  excluded  from  this  paradise,  but  not 
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Eves;  for  dames  and  damsels  samiter 
along  with  these  gay  Siennese  bachelors 
through  groves  and  gardens  where  all 
would  honor  them,  and  bend  the  knee  be- 
fore the  queen,  the  lady  of  beauty,  to 
whom  the  poet  offers  a  crown  of  jewels, 
even  of  the  finest  jewels  of  Prester  John, 
king  of  Babylonia. 

May  brought  with  it  troops  of  light,  well- 
trained  horses,  springy,  spirited,  and  swift, 
with  head  and  breast  wqJI  armed ;  and 
tinkling  bells  and  banners,  and  rich  trap- 
pings ;  many-colored  mantles,  light  round 
shields  and  polished  weapons,  which  were 
not  to  be  borne  in  vain,  lor  there  must  be 
breaking  of  spears  and  shock  of  lances ; 
and  the  reward  of  chivalry  shall  be,  flow- 
ers of  every  hue,  showers  of  garlands  from 
balcony  and  casement,  and  flights  of  gold- 
en oranges  tossed  up  in  turn ;  and  youths 
and  maidens  kissing  mouth  and  cheek,  and 
discoursing  of  happiness  and  love. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  this  joyous 
calendar  through  the  rolling  year,  and  re- 
commend such  of  our  readers  as  may  have 
been  led  to  envy  life  at  Sienna  to  procure 
the  poems  of  Messer  San  Gimignano.  The 
counsels  for  October,  however,  are  too  ex- 
traordinary to  be  passed  over.  The  poet 
seems  to  have  thought  with  the  adage : 

"  He  who  drinks  and  goes  to  be4  sober, 
Falls  as  the  leaves  do,  and  dies  in  October." 

For  then,  he  says,  it  is  good  to  visit  a 
house  where  a  good  stud  is  kept,  to  fol- 
low sports  on  foot  or  horseback,  dance  at 
night,  drink  good  wine  and  get  tipsy  ;  "  as 
in  good  sooth  there  is  no  better  life."  And 
after  the  morning's  ablutions,  wine  and 
roast  meat  are  once  more  an  excellent  me- 
dicine, for  they  will  give  good  spirits,  and 
preserve  them  in  better  health  than  that 
of  fishes,  in  lake,  river,  or  sea,  "  because 
thus  they  would  be  leading  a  more  Christ- 
ian life !" 

An  unlucky  wag  of  the  time,  Cene  della 
Citarra  of  Arezzo,  parodied  these  sonnets 
of  Messer  Folgore's,  and  imparted  his 
notions  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  poor. 
We  regret  our  inability  to  look  on  this 
picture  also,  since  the  two  would  enable 
us  to  present  a  tolerably  complete  outline 
of  the^  popular  amusements  oi  Italy. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  those 
who  have  written  on  symbolisms,  for  the 
most  part,  have  viewed  the  subject  from 
merely  a  theological  point  of  view,  or  at 
least  have  restricted  their  researches  to 


the  bare  demands  of  archaeology.  The 
subject  of  popular  amusements  would  de- 
rive much  light  from  a  history  of  the 
symbols  adopted  by  various  nations,  and  es- 
pecially from  those  belonging  to  the  trad- 
mg  corporations  and  guilds.  We  can  af- 
ford, however,  to  hint  only  at  aji  unworked 
vein  of  inquiry  that  would  probably  illus- 
trate, better  than  the  history  of  cabinets 
and  campaigns,  the  social  developments 
and  peculiarities  of  a  people.  The  guilds 
of  Europe,  with  their  banners,  devices,  and 
periodical  festivals,  date  from  a  remote 
antiquity,  and  although  they  were  consid- 
erably modified  by  Christian  emblems  and 
ideas,  they  lurk  in  many  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  Roman  and  oriental  record. 

The  gravity  with  which  we  Englishmen 
disport  ourselves,  appeared  to  Froissart, 
accustomed  to  the  lighter  and  more  grace- 
ful mirth  of  France,  a  feature  of  peculiar 
significance  in  the  national  character.  It 
is  mdeed  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  a  relish  for  broad  ftm,  since  have 
we  not  Fielding's,  and  Smollett's,  and 
Dickens's  novels,  and  Shakspeare's  Fal- 
sta^  constables,  and  clowns?  But  we 
are  not  a  demonstrative  people  like  the 
Athenians  and  the  French,  and  although 
our  comedy  is  as  rich  as  that  ,of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Moliere,  our  assembUes  and  re- 
creations have  assuredly  an  air  of  steady 
and  serious  business.  We  would  not,  in- 
deed, exchange  the  general  sobriety  of 
our  cities  for  the  indiscriminate  levity  of 
Vienna,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  regard  it 
as  a  symptom  of  any  constitutional  or 
deep-seated  melancholy.  We  ascribe  it 
rather  to  the  more  domestic  character  of 
our  habits,  as  compared  with  those  of  most 
continental  nations.  Even  sadness  can 
seldom  maintain  its  equable  demeanor  in 
a  crowd,  where  the  attention  is  perpetually 
diverted  from  self  by  the  passing  objects, 
the  converse  and  gesticulations  going  on 
on  every  side.  The  liveliest  people  of  an- 
tiquity were  the  Athenians,  wnose  life  was 
almost  passed  in  the  streets :  the  external 
air  and  restlessness  are  provocatives  if  not 
to  mirth,  at  least  to  companionship ;  and 
a  population  that  has  scarcely  a  home,  is 
generally,  to  outward  semblance,  noisy  and 
demonstrative.  If  physiognomy,  indeed, 
be  an  index  of  the  cheerftdness  or  the  gra- 
vity of  a  people,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  an  English  crowd  will  bear  compari- 
son with  that  of  any  country  for  a  general 
expression  of  content.  More  anxious 
faces  will  be  met  with  in  Paris  or  New- 
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York  in  an  hour  than  London  exhibits  in  ' 
a  week ;  although,  indeed,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  spectacle  or  a  general  holiday,  there 
will  be  in  both  the  former  cities  greater 
noise  and  ostentation  of  ])leasure.  We 
seldom  scream,  shout,  or  give  way  to  in- 
extinguishable laughter;  but  neither  do 
we  so  often  shed  tears,  rend  our  hair,  or 
commit  suicide.  If  we  possess  no  sober 
certainty  of  waking  bliss  as  a  nation,  and 
exercise  to  the  full  our  privilege  of  grum- 
bling at  the  weather,  the  crops,  and  the 
government,  we  have  fewer  hneutes^  fewer 
revolutions,  fewer  breakings-up  of  the 
great  central  abysses  of  passion,  than  have 
occurred  among  nations  claiming  to  be 
livelier  and  more  sensitive  than  ourselves. 
But  our  immediate  business  is  with  the 
national  character  as  exhibited  or  suggest- 
ed in  its  seasons  of  relaxation  ;  and  it  must 
be  a<lmitted  that  these,  for  the  most  part, 
are  of  a  saturnine  complexion.  A  manly 
vigor  from  the  earliest  times  Ls  perceptible 
in  the  recreations  of  the  Ent^lish  nation. 
After  the  first  pressure  of  the  Nonnan 
yoke  was  lightened,  and  the  conquer- 
ors had  ceased  to  regard  the  conquered 
with  scornful  or  jealous  eyes,  the  native 
8])orts  of  the  Saxons  were  ]iermitted  them, 
and  even  encouraged.  The  earlier  wars 
of  the  Norman  kings  with  France  had 
been  waged  chiefly  witli  the  lances  and 
battle-axes  of  their  own  retahicrs ;  but  the 
efficiency  of  the  English  archers  manifest- 
ed itself  so  strikingly  on  many  critical  oc- 
casions, that  the  practice  of  the  bow  was 
diligently  enforced  by  the  Plautagenets. 
Nor  after  the  close  of  the  Barons'  wars 
did  the  Tudors  overlook  this  formidable 
adjunct  to  the  rude  artillery  of  their  day, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury nothing  more  surely  ])roves  the  good 
understandinor  between  the  ixovernment 
and  the  peoj)]e  than  the  miiversal  practice 
of  bearing  arm>?.  Every  man  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  equij)ped  according  to  his  rank 
and  means  with  corresponding  armor  and 
wea])ons.  The  exercisos  of  the  tilt-yard 
at  the  Hall  or  Castle  were  reserved  for 
those  of  gentle  birth  ;  and  the  imitation 
of  war — often  very  near  its  reality — was  at 
once  a  high  enjoyment  and  a  noble  accom- 
plishment. It  was  enacted  by  various 
8tatut(s,  commencing  with  an  Act  passed 
in  the  Parliament  at  Winchester,  m  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I.,  "that  every 
man  have  harness  in  his  house  to  keep  the 
peace  after  the  ancient  assize — that  is  to  ! 
say,  every  man  between  fifteen  years  of  I 


age  and  sixty  years,  shall  be  assessed  and 
sworn  to  annor  according  to  the  quantity 
of  his  lands  and  goods."  As  the  bow  was 
the  favorite  weapon  of  the  English  pea- 
santry, regular  practice  was  enforced,  and 
shooting  was  both  the  training  and  the 
amiLsement  of  all  whose  property  in  land 
did  not  amount  to  forty  shillings  in  value. 
Every  hamlet  had  its  pair  of  butts ;  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays — our  ancestors 
would  have  marvelled  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Sabbath  to  religion,  sloth,  or  drink 
— all  able-bodied  men  were  required  to 
present  themselves  in  the  field,  and  to  em- 
ploy their  leisure  hours  "  as  valyant  Eng- 
lishmen ought  to  do."  Mayors,  bailim,^ 
and  headboroughs  were  directed  to  see* 
these  manly  amusements  observed;  and 
if  they  neglected  to  do  so,  were  fined 
twenty  shillings  for  each  proven  omission 
of  their  duty.  It  is  interesting  to  remai^ 
how  sedulously  our  legislators  five  centn- 
ries  ago  discouraged  "  unthrifty  games," 
and  es])ecially  such  as,  being  of  a  seden- 
tary kind,  might  be  practised  in  taverns 
and  places  of  ill  resort.  Nnmerons  are 
the  statutes  levelled  by  the  parliaments  of 
the  Plautagenets  against  "the  plays  of 
bowls,  quoits,  dice,  kails;"  as  nomerons 
the  complaints  of  veteran  soldiers  against 
the  addiction  of  the  younger  sort  of  re-' 
emits  to  dancing,  carding,  and  dicing  1 
]\rany  of  the  national  sports,  indeed^  have 
justly  fallen  into  comparative  desuetadsi 
and  Ave  now  seldom  read  of  bull-butingi 
or  prize-fights.  With  these,  and  with  aU 
amusements  that  involve  crueltv  to  am- 
mals,  or  brutalize  those  who  practise  them, 
we  can  well  dispense ;  yet  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  regret  the  abeyance  of  foot-baD 
on  the  village  canipmg-land,  and  the  pe- 
riodical matches  ot  wrestlers  at  wakes  uid 
fairs.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  reconmien^ 
at  ions  of  cricket  that  it  brings  together 
men  of  all  degrees  ;  and  we  quite  go  wiA 
Lord  John  Manners  m  his  benevolent 
wish  to  devise  and  promote  all  such  re- 
creations  as  equalize  ranks,  and  wheron 
superior  skill  is  the  only  distinction.  Tift 
benefits  of  such  equalization  were  proved 
in  the  wars  of  Edward  ITL  It  is  obserred 
by  the  contemporary  chronicles,  that  oni 
cause  of  the  higher  courage  and  more  rf 
fective  discipliue  of  the  English  at  CrejJ 
and  Poictiers  was  attributable  to  the  tcnns 
on  which  the  chivalry  of  England  Dwd 
with  its  yeomanry.  In  the  French  armifi^ 
the  archers  and  light  troops  were  hda 
aloof  by  the  knights  and  tneir  squires  V 
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rabble,  good  only  for  the  prelude  to  the 
yht,  but  infinitely  beneath  the  rank  or 
3tice  of  the  men-at-arms.  Whereas  in 
le  English  host  a  common  cordiality  and 
generous  emulation  pervaded  all  the 
inks  ;  the  serried  line  of  the  archers  had 
s  place  and  consideration  as  well  as  the 
lounted  columns  of  horse,  were  taken 
ito  account  by  the  commissariat,  and 
arupulously  tended  in  the  hospital.  The 
Fects  of  this  cohesion  were  felt  long  after 
16  bow  was  forgotten  as  a  weapon  of 
rence ;  and  it  is  in  some  measure  owing 

>  the  more  comprehensive  character  of 
IT  national  amusements,  that  amid  our 
jrimonious  political  contests,  and  even 
3casional  revolutions,  there  has  never 
sen  such  a  severance  of  classes  as  has- 
jned  the  downfall  of  the  commonwealth 
fRome  and  the  monarchy  of  France. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
iries,  masques  and  plays  constituted  a 
rominent  feature  in  the  pastimes  of  the 
nglish  people.  The  world  lias  hitherto 
jen  three  great  dramatic  eras  in  three 
istinct  nations  ;  and  the  eminence  of 
reece,  Spain,  and  England,  in  this  pro- 
Lnce  of  art,  may  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
jnse  sympathy  of  their  population  gene- 
iHy  with  dramatic  passion  and  pageantry, 
f  Greece  and  Spain  it  must  suffice  to 
[)8erve,  that  their  great  dramatic  eras 
)nrespond  nearly  with  the  most  vigorous 
evelo])nient  of  the  national  energies, 
reeci*  owed  to  the  fusion  of  classes,  rc- 
ilting  from  her  invasion  by  Persia  and 

>  the  national  exultation  consequent  on 
9  conclusion,  all  the  noble  and  most  vital 
emcnts  of  her  dramatic  literature.  The 
istless  acti\aty  which  propelled  Spain  in 
le  fifteenth  century  towards  enterprise 
I  Europe  and  the  New  World,  broke 
own  in  some  degree  her  provincial  dif- 
Tences  and  isolation,  and  fused  into  one 
lass  the  conflicting  and  diversified  ele- 
lents  of  her  people.  Her  theatre  was 
le  exponent  of  the  national  triumphs, 
id  reflected  to  her,  in  the  noblest  mirrors 
f  poetry,  the  deeds  and  suflTerings  that 
ad  rendered  her  great.  Her  dramatic 
terature,  indeed,  was  the  only  point  at 
hich  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  the 
panish  people  really  osculated.  The 
)urt  and  the  nobles  were  too  deeply  in- 
enched  behind  their  own  pride  and  im- 
lunities  to  blend  readily  with  the  middle 
rders  ;  the  towns  were  sharply  distin- 
nished  from  the  country  ;  the  inland 
rovinces,  where  the  people  were  shep- 


herds or  vine-growers,  from  the  coast 
provinces,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
engrossed  by  either  regular  or  irregular 
trade.  In  the  Spanish  drama,  however, 
there  existed  a  common  point  of  union  for 
aU  these  classes,  and  it  exhibits  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  nation  even  more  fully 
than  the  popular  spectacles.  The  English 
drama  rests  upon  a  broader  basis  than 
that  of  either  Athens  or  Madrid.  The 
avenues  to  it  had  been  prepared  in  the 
ruder  periods  of  the  Plantagenets.  For 
not  only  were  masques  and  plays  acted 
at  court,  or  in  thp  castles  of  the  nobles, 
but  itinerant  companies  wandered,  as  in 
ancient  Greece,  from  village  to  \dllage, 
performing  in  barns  or  taverns,  or  in  the 
farm-house  kitchen,  the  moralities  and 
mysteries — the  preludial  notes  of  Marlowe 
and  Shakspeare.  To  ourselves,  Avho  can 
measure  the  effect  of  such  rude  foreshad- 
owings  only  by  the  impression  they  would 
now  produce,  these  legends,  in  which 
saints  and  angels  are  actors,  and  the  Deity 
himself  often  an  interlocutor,  wear  the 
semblance  of  profanity.  Yet  it  is  a  sem- 
blance only,  for  they  were  believed  when 
represented,  were  conceived  in  good  faith, 
and  were  acted  with  devout  earnestness. 
They  were  no  more  profane  than  the  early 
quaintnesses  of  painting,  or  the  subtle  in- 
vestigations of  the  school-men.  They 
were  the  expressions  of  an  imaginative  age 
upon  subjects  which  reject  the  cold  con- 
clusions of  the  reason.  They  were,  more- 
over, at  a  time  when  few  could  read,  and 
fewer  could  write,  the  alphabet  of  a  peo- 
ple who  felt  strongly  even  if  they  under- 
stood darkly  ;  and  to  the  passionate  emo- 
tions occasionally  displayed  in  the  "  Mo- 
ralities" we  owe  much  of  the  loftier  and 
more  eloquent  passion  of  the  national 
drama.  All  great  nations  are  indeed  drar 
matic,  because  life  is  at  one  period  of  their 
fortunes  a  simple  phenomenon  and  an 
overpowering  mystery.  They  see  in  })art, 
and  they  prophesy  in  part ;  and  both  their 
vision  ana  their  apprehensions  are  in  ear- 
nest. To  produce  a  great  dramatist,  the 
drama  must  previously  be  the  passion  of 
a  people.  The  drama  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  especial  amusement  of  the 
English,  from  the  palace  to  the  village- 
green.  The  Englisn  were  then  in  a  simi- 
lar condition  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
epoch  of  their  invasion  by  Persia.  They 
felt  strong  in  themselves  and  in  their 
power  over  circumstances.  They  had 
surviyed  wars  that  drained  the  nation's 
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best  blood ;  they  were  troubled  neither 
with  social  j)robleius  nor  subjective  specu- 
lations ;  their  vigor  and  spirits  were  exu- 
berant, and  new  avenues  seemed  opening 
on  all  sides  for  their  sinewy  strength  of 
mind  and  body.  The  resources  of  ancient 
literature  had  recently  been  opened  to 
them  ;  the  new  products  of  the  Christian 
mind  of  Europe  were  being  daily  brought 
^\'ithin  their  ken.  Their  native  ballads 
and  legends  were  still  sung  or  recited  in 
streets,  markets,  and  by  firesides;  and 
their  fancy  was  stimulated  by  the  revela- 
tion of  lands  beyond  what  had  been  long 
supposed  to  be  a  trackless  and  impassable 
ocean.  Under  this  combination  of  emo- 
tions and  circumstances,  the  English 
drama  began  to  erect  the  steps  of  that 
august  throne  which  Shakspeare  was  des- 
tined to  occupy. 

Hereafter  we  may  return  to  the  subject 
of  Popular  Amusements.  We  have  sur- 
veyed the  subject  briefly  under  various 
phases — some  at  the  culmination,  others  at 
the  commencement  of  their  growth.  But  a 
field  far  beyond  our  present  limits  remains 
to  be  explored  ;  and  we  can  at  present 
only  find  room  for  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  national  pastimes  to  all 
who  study  the  ])ast  or  speculate  upon  the 
future  liistory  of  the  civihzed  world. 

A  trivial  and  inexpressive  portion  only 
of  national  life  is  reflected  hi  the  public 
af  ts  of  a  people.  We  may  comprehend  the 
tissue  of  its  wars  and  negotiations,  its  com- 
morco,  arts,  and  manufactures,  'wdthout 
therefore  apprehending  its  passions  and 
prejudices,  or  the  general  clhtamen  of  its 
temper.  What  it  does  spontaneously  is 
the  emblem  and  exponent  of  its  interior 
behig ;  and  since  amusements  cannot  be  I 


enforced  and  must  bo  spontaneous,  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  historians  to  read  the 
public  history  of  a  nation  by  the  light  of 
its  recreations.  No  less  incnmbont  is  it 
on  the  legislators,  for  the  present  and  the 
fiiture,  to  study  the  imdisgnised  aspect 
of  the  people  for  whom  tliey  legislate. 
Charles  and  Laud  might  have  saved  tbdr 
o^vn  heads,  and  the  removal  of  a  throne  and 
hierarchy  to  boot,  had  they  condescended 
to  survey  calmly  the  physiognomy  of  Eng- 
land in  their  days.  Not  a  small  blunder 
might  recently  have  been  shunned,  if  the 
true  significance  of  the  cry  for  "  Snnday 
recreations  "  had  been  more  subtly  scro- 
tinized.  It  is  a  question  that  should  hare 
been  treated  on  its  broadest  ground,  or  left 
undisturbed.  Well  were  it,  too,  for  the 
Church,  and  for  every  denomination  wbidi 
has  intentionally  or  inadvertently  support- 
ed her  on  this  question,  to  ponder  whither 
they  are  wending  by  their  opposition  to  a 
just  demand,, or  by  their  partial  compli- 
ance with  a  senseless  clamor.  If  not  deteN 
mined  now,  it  must  at  least  very  sgoia  be 
mooted  and  decided,  whether  j^loveni- 
ments  shall  deal  only  with  the  hard  and 
repulsive  elements  of  social  policj,  or 
whether  they  shall  extend  their  cares  and 
studies  to  the  more  spontaneous  and  geniil 
desires  of  the  community.  The  state  ii 
no  less  a  parent  than  a  schoolnuuiter;  and 
while  it  necessarily  provides  penalties  fiir 
the  erring  members  of  its  honsefaold,  it 
should  wil^h  equal  vigilance  and  sympadij 
afford  space  and  verge  enough  for  the  re- 
creations which  may  divert  the  masses  from 
sensual  indulgence  and  speciona  tempCih 
tions,  and  diffuse  a  relish  K>r  exerdaea  aofl 

{)astimes  that  promote  at  once  health  of 
)ody  and  cheer  and  content  of  spirit. 
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ActOP  Celibe*  is  an  Armenian  of  rank, 
that  is  to  say,  verj'  wealthy  —  one  of  the 
Sultan's  bankers,  treasurers,  and  facto- 
tums, lie  is  a  man  of  about  iiftv-iive 
years  ol  age ;  has  a  stooj>ing  gait,  —  what 
Armenian  has  not  ?     He  is  an  ugly  speci- 

*  "Celibe  "  w  tbo  Turkish  for  "  Mr.'^  as  applied  to 
a  Christian.     "  Elfendi "  is  only  addressed  to  a  Turk. 


men  of  the  gentis  humanum.    Two 

ning,  grayish-green  eyes  are  centred  mite 
tw<j  shaggy  eyebrows,  topped  by  a  mop 
pish  head  of  hair,  which  is,  however,  gem^ 
rally  hid  imder  the  fez.  He  wean  miiilB* 
ches  and  no  beard.  His  usual  eoatiBBB* 
consists  of  a  straight-cut  firock-ooat  9tA 
dark  trousers.  There  is  aomething  of  tki 
hog  about  this  man,  and  his  pnlitnnciM  ft 
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linds  you  of  the  awkward  feats  performed 
Y  the  dancing  bear.  He  speaks  from  the 
iroat  in  a  guttural  manner,  and  his  voice 
coarse.  Everything  about  him  betrays 
low  origin,  and  a  coarse,  sensual  nature. 
et  he  is  not  wanting  in  kind  feeling,  and 
is  dislike  of  witnessing  suffering  is  such 
lat  he  gives  alms  freely  when  he  meets 
eggars  and  squalling  children.  An  ap- 
eal  to  his  generosity  in  the  behalf  of 
>me  unknown  sufferer  would,  however, 
»rcely  be  listened  to.  He  spends  every 
ay  of  his  life  at  the  Sultan's  palace,  either 
ringing  in  the  antechambers,  or  other- 
ise  crouching  about  that  vast  edifice.  I 
m  told  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  very 
>nd  of  him,  and  delights  in  his  conversa- 
on,  for  he  is  as  witty  and  amusing  as  he 


cunmnor. 


With  the  Turk  the  Armenian  is  a  hum- 
le  dog,  crouching  and  literally  kissing 
is  feet  and  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and 
lis  to  all  from  whom  there  is  some  pros- 
ect,  be  it  ever  so  distant,  of  obtaming 
ny  advantage.  His  life  is  spent  in  low, 
owering  submission,  and  in  venting  mean 
dulation  on  his  master  race,  the  Turk. 
le  will  hold  the  Pasha's  stirrup,  as  he 
lounts  his  horse,  and  kiss  the  foot  he 
laces  in  it.  He  is  exacting,  unfeeling, 
y,  cruel.  The  Armenian  gathers  in  the 
axes  of  the  province.  He  has  advanced 
ams  to  the  brutal  Pasha,  whose  shadow  he 
J,  and  the  firman  for  levying  the  contri- 
butions devolves  upon  him.  He  is  heart- 
388  in  the  execution  of  this  task,  and 
crews  out  the  last  para  from  the  people, 
epaving  himself  a  hundred-fold  for  the 
dances  he  has  made  to  the  governor  of 
he  province.  At  home  he  is  cross  and 
overbearing  towards  his  menials,  and  ex- 
pects as  much  cringing  and  flattery  from 
hem  as  he  expends  himself  upon  the 
Turk —  tributes  of  respect  and  alacrity  of 
ervice,  salaams  and  genuflexions. 

Agop  Celibe  has  a  species  of  reunion  of 
lis  followers  in  the  morning,  when  they 
)ay  him  the  tribute  due  to  his  superior 
v^ealth  and  position,  and  when  they  dis- 
;uss  the  news,  and  plan  little  financial 
•ampaigns,  and  smoke  sundry  pipes, 
Irinlving  the  accompanying  number  of 
jups  of  coffee.  According  to  a  European 
itandard,  they  are  rogues  all  over ;  judged 
)y  their  own  eastern  estimate  of  talent 
md  virtue,  they  are  only  clever  fellows. 
lere,  as  at  the  Pasha's  seraglio,  the  eti- 
|uette  of  hand-kissing  is  exacted ;  and  it 
«rere   troublesome  to   count  how  many 


times  it  is  raised  by  the  satellites  to  salute 
their  countryman  and  chief.  They  act  as 
his  scouts  and  helpmates,  and  pull  all  to- 
gether towards  the  same  end — the  accu- 
mulation of  lucre. 

The  Armenian  is  cold  and  calculating. 
They  all  resemble  each  other  —  know  one, 
and  know  them  all.  They  have  no  pas- 
sions, no  temper.  This  resemblance  is  not 
only  remarkable  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
but  also  physically.  The  same  quiet,  dark- 
featured,  handsome  men,  with  those  peer- 
ing eyes,  and  that  never-changing,  semi- 
frowning,  contracted  eyebrow.  Every- 
thing is  turned  to  advantage.  Adepts  at 
intrigue,  they  read  men's  thoughts  by 
their  looks,  taking  note  of  all  their  habits, 
private  circumstances,  peculiar  incUnations 
and  antipatliies,  and  building  their  system 
of  attacK  upon  a  judgment  formed  upon 
the  whole.  Persevering,  never  too  much 
humiliated,  also  pliable  and  mean.  Dread- 
ful cowards,  whining  at  the  approach  of 
danger,  and  trembling  at  its  presence. 
Very  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  their  palaces  are  elegant,  and  in 
some  respects  their  tastes  arfe  refined. 
They  are  all  engaged  in  some  species  of 
industry,  or  rather  in  many  branches, 
making  money  nobody  knows  how,  and, 
as  a  friend  once  remarked  to  me,  even  out 
of  old  sticks  and  stones.  They  supply  the 
Turks  with  whatever  their  caprice  may 
want  or  their  appetite  desire,  no  step  in 
the  social  ladder  being  too  low  for  them 
to  tread,  provided  it  leads  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  the  god  they  worship, 
Baal. 

They  are  all  either  Roman  Catholics  or 
of  the  schismatic  form  of  the  Armenian 
Church.  Not  a  few  have  been  converted 
to  Protestantism  by  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, and  have  visited  America  in 
that  character.  Religion  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  motive  that  prompted  them  to 
abandon  the  faith  of  their  fathers  (if  in 
reality  they  did  secede),  but  the  opening 
of  a  road  to  new  gains,  and  the  help  given 
them  by  the  zealous  friends  of  Protestant 
proselytisra. 

Agop  Celibe  is  a  great  Armenian,  as  I 
have  already  said :  one  of  the  most  weal- 
thy—  the  Sultan's  banker  and  jeweller,  or 
rather  one  of  them,  for  he  has  several. 
He  has  an  only  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl 
of  seventeen  summers,  and  his  wife,  a  lady 
of  his  own  age,  who,  however,  looks  a 
good  deal  older. 

Katinka  is  a  delicately-formed  young 
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creature,  with  large,  dark,  fieiy,  gazelle 
eyes,  and  very  i)erfect  acute  features,  a 
small  aquiline  nose — one  of  those  profiles 
which  are  reflected  upon  the  wall  in  dis- 
tinct forms,  perhaps  a  little  too  sharp. 
Her  mouth  is  small  and  satirical ;  the  lips, 
rather  composed,  betray  a  little  temper. 
She  is  about  the  middle  size  of  woman's 
stature,  but  very  delicately  formed  and 
admirably  proportioned,  with  the  exception 
of  her  feet,  which  are  ridiculously  small. 
Iler  liands  are  small  and  pretty,  but  not  so 
7ni(j/nm.  She  knows  this,  and  wears  short 
dresses  and  tells  you  she  prefers  them, 
they  are  so  much  less  untidy.  She  is,  if 
anything,  too  sharp,  witty,  satirical,  and 
intelligent — quite  a  European  little  lady  ; 
speaks  six  languages — ^Turkish,  Armenian, 
I  rench,  Italian,  Greek,  and  a  little  English; 
reads  the  French  novels  by  Dumas,  George 
Sand,  Balzac,  Sue,  and  even  Paul  de  Kock. 
She  ilresses  alia  franca^  and  very  well  and 
in  good  taste,  her  small,  tiny  waist  gener- 
ally encircled  ]>y  a  handsome  Paris  riband. 
A  sylph-like  creature,  sprightly,  amusing, 
and  excessively  lively ;  delights  hi  tea.*«ing 
everybody ;  a  little  spoiled,  but  very  lady- 
like withal ;  jealous  of  every  other  woman 
with  pretensions  to  beauty,  and  cutting  m 
her  remarks  about  them ;  not  a  little  given 
to  gossi]),  and  very  fond  of  attention. 
Agop  Celibe  is  very  fond  of  her,  and  calls 
her  Guz.elim  (my  beauty).  The  old  custom 
of  almost  servile  obedience  from  children 
to  their  parents  still  exists  amongst  the 
Armenians.  Guzelun  has,  however,  j)retty 
well  emancipated  herself;  a  tmge  of  this 
feeling  is,  however,  still  obseiTable  in  the 
change  of  her  manner  towards  her  male 
parent.  In  summer  they  occuj)y  a  magni- 
fic(Mit  villa  on  the  Bospliorus ;  the'ir  winter 
residence  is  at  Pera.  The  Armenians  of 
the  better  classes  are  very  hospitable  to 
strangers ;  indeed,  they  have  many  good 
qualities  to  recommend  them. 

On  a  summer  evening  you  arrive  at  their 
country-liouse  on  the  Bospliorus,  either  on 
horseback  or  en  crn'qife,  and  are  received 
with  genuine  hospitality.  You  are  not 
asked,  but  as  a  matter  course  stay  to 
dinner  and  over  night.  In  the  East,  people 
dhie  late — afler  sunset ;  eight  o'clock  is 
the  usual  hour.  Immediately  on  your 
arriviil,  sweetmeats,  coffee,  and  pipes  are 
handi'd  to  you.  This  is  a  very  pretty 
custom.  Rose  cofnpof,  or  jasmine  (they 
have  several  kinds,  the  one  more  delicious 
than  tlie  other),  is  presented  to  you.  You 
take  a  s])00uful,  alter  which  you  drink  a 


glass  of  water,  and  then  proceed  to  coffee 
ui  filagree  cup,  and  an  amber-mouthed  chi- 
bouk. If  you  know  Turkish,  that  hmguage 
is  spoken,  otherwise  French  is  generally 
spoken  with  a  stranger.  At  dinner,  which 
is  a  semi-French  meal,  interspersed  with  a 
few  Armenian,  Greek  or  Turkbh  dislies, 
Bokona  (Madame,  the  lady  of  the  house), 
or  Celibe  himself^  points  you  out  the  best 
morsels;  and  Katmka,  who  enjoys  fun, 
laughs  if  you  eat  them  out  of  compliment, 
and  do  not  like  them,  and  immediately  re- 
news the  invitation.  This  young  lady, 
though  always  humming  airs,  does  not 
either  play  or  sing.  She  does  not  care 
much  auout  music  except  to  dance  to,  and 
seems  possessed  of  a  sixth  sense,  which 
has  found  its  seat  in  her  feet.  She  loves 
dancing  to  madness,  and  luxuriates  in 
waltzes,  polkas,  and  mazurkas,  but  espeoi- 
ally  the  latter  dances,  at  which  she  is  an 
adept.  She  loves  to  ogle  with  her  large, 
almond-shaped  eyes,  and  to  &scinate  yoa 
by  their  irresistible  i)ower.  They  express 
no  sweetness,  but  great  passion,  anda  voo- 
derful  rapidity  of  mtelligence.  Ibl  she 
has  not  a  bad  little  heart  either.  Huch 
sentiment  is  not,  however,  in  her  composi- 
tion, though  she  is  capable  of  strong,  but 
I  should  not  think  lasting,  impulses  and 
likings — not  exactly  the  lady  to  love  and 
obey,  but  desirous  of  commanding  obedi- 
ence from  the  object  of  her  caprice.  Much 
of  this  capriciousness  is,  however,  attribu- 
table to  ill  health,  for  Katinka  is  the  sur- 
vivor of  six  brothers  and  sisters,  and  ii 
herself  threatened  with  consumption ;  and 
at  times  she  is  low,  do\Micast,  and  despond- 
ent, and  tlie  glassy  brilliancy  of  her  large 
black  eyes,  encircled  in  their  pure  China- 
blue  orbits,  betray  the  incipient  prognM 
of  that  sad  disease.  In  the  winter,  at  the 
embassy  balls  at  Pera,  she  shines  witk 
diamonds,  of  which  her  father  possesses  a 
great  stock,  as  does  she  indeed  herself  m 
the  shape  of  bracelets,  chains,  ^amond 
ear-rings,  and  brooches  innumerable  and 
of  immense  size.  They  are,  however,  on^ 
sported  on  grand  occasions.  There  ■ 
some  talk  of  her  being  married  to  a  voanff 
Frenchman.  She  denies  it  stoutly,  thou^i 
she  confesses  to  have  a  strong  predilectioii 
for  that  gallant  nation,  and  always  telli 
me  je  detente  les  Anglais^  adding,  m  a  tfr 
tirically  polite  manner,  ^^MaU  vous/aiUt 
exceptio7i — you  are  more  a  foreigner  than 
an  Englishman." 

Cokona,  the  mamma,  wears  the  head- 
dress of  her  nation,  and  retains  in  hff 
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apparel  remnantsof  the  Armenian  costume. 
A  species  of  gauze  turban,  intermixed  with 
plaited  false  hair  and  ringlets,  encircles  her 
forehead.  She  is  a  vety^idnd  old  dame, 
with  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  very 
nervous  and  superstitious^  andliighly  pre- 
judiced. If  a  window  is  broken,  she  is  out 
of  sorts  for  the  whole  day,  as  a  great 
quarrel  among  the  household  must  ensue. 
A  door  left  ajar  indicates  a  similar  revolu- 
tion. Greek  servants  (all  Rayahs)  abound 
about  the  house,  all  dressed  in  their  cos- 
tume, with  that  elegant  hussar-like  double 
jacket,  loose  petticoat  trousers  (not  the 
Albanian  skirt),  and  the  fez  (red  cap,  with 
black  silken  tassel)  as  head- dress. 

Agop  Celibe  is  a  great  horse-fiincier. 
His  stable  contains  two  carriage  and  four- 
teen saddle  horses,  mostly  presents  from 
the  Sultan  or  from  pashas,  all  long-tailed, 
piebald  Egyptians — ugly  things,  but  es- 
pecially valued  by  him  for  their  peculiar- 
ities. The  favorite,  "  Dervish,"  has  a  tail 
which  trails  for  two  yards  upon  the  ground. 
It  is  plaited  and  tucked  up,  only  being 
loosened  for  the  inspection  of  strangers 
and  visitors.  His  whole  head  is  flesh- 
color,  one  of  his  eyes  bright  blue,  the  other 
as  black  as  jet.  Agop  Celibe  delights  in 
puffing  smoke  up  his  nose  out  of  his  chi- 
bouk, which  the  animal  inhales  with  evi- 
dent pleasure,  puffing  it  out  again  with 
the  tears  running  from  his  eyes. 

These  horses  are  scarcely  ever  used. 
They  are  led  oiit  daily  by  the  grooms. 
They  are  well  fed,  pampered  pets,  and, 
considering  their  sedentary  life,  wanting 
in  spirit.     They  are  all  stallions. 

In  his  youth  Agop  Celibe  was  a  very 
immoral  character,  if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  the  East,  and  great  sums  were 
spent  by  him  in  the  purchase  of  sensual 
enjoyments.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  a  man  of  what  is  termed  an  amorous 
disposition,  or  given  to  adventures  and 
escapades,  but  he  was  known  to  have 
numerous  to*  mistresses.  He  was  once 
exiled  from  Turkey  by  the  late  Sultan, 
being  accused  of  some  financial  transgres- 


sion, and  travelled  to  Italy  and  France. 
He  still  loves  to  talk  of  le  beUe  Siennese 
and  the  care  Florentine,  All  his  friends, 
with  the  exception  of  his  present  wife, 
abandoned  him  on  this  occasion  ;  who 
proved  to  him  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb 
that  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 
She  was  at  that  time  not  linked  to  him  in 
holy  matrimony;  she  nevertheless  sold  her 
jewels  to  send  him  remittances.  After  a 
few  years  he  was  enabled  to  return,  and 
regained  his  old  influence  at  court  and 
amongst  his  countrymen.  He  married  her 
out  of  gratitude,  which  betrays  noble 
feeling  and  a  heart  even  in  an  Armenian. 

Many  a  pleasant  evening  had  I  spent  at 
Agop  Celibe's,  at  his  viUa  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  dancing  with  Miss  Katinka  at 
polka  and  mazurka,  until  I  thought  the 
gunpowder  would  run  out  at  the  heels  of 
my  boots,  according  to  the  old  story,  and  I 
lay  down  upon  the  mvan  utterly  exhausted, 
whilst  the  young  damsel  took  a  turn  with 
somebody  else,  as  fresh  as  ever.  "  One 
more  polka — Oh!  one  more — only  one," 
until  at  last  the  unfortunate  flute  and  guitar 
players,  who  had  been  fetched  from  the 
neighboring  village,  reftised  a  further  per- 
formance. 

Coflee  and  a  pipe  are  offered  to  you  be- 
fore retiring  for  the  night,  and  when  I 
have  sought  my  chamber  I  have  dropped 
asleep  as  if  it  was  intended  that  I  never 
should  wake  again. 

My  visits  to  Agop  Celibe  have  left 
pleasant  reminiscences,  and  will  remain 
amongst  the  most  agreeable  recollections 
that  I  can  carry  away  from  the  East. 
There  are  Armenians  of  different  classes, 
and  they  are  a  people  divided  amongst 
themselves  by  religious  differences.  The 
schismatic  Armenians  hide  their  women 
under  the  yashmak,  like  the  Turks.  A 
history  of  this  peculiar  people  would  be 
highly  interestmg — ^their  religious  feuds 
and  different  customs.  The  above  is 
merely  a  faithftil  sketch  of  a  &mOy  as  I 
found  them — ^kind,  hospitable,  and  enter- 
taining.—  United  Service  Magifoine. 
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ERIC    W  ALBERT  HORN. 


IN    SEVEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER    I. 


"  Eric  !" 
"  Oarl !" 


Those  exclamations  of  surprise  proceed- 
ed from  the  lips  of  two  yomig  men,  who, 
after  disencumbering  themselves  from 
various  wrappings  of  cloaks  and  furs,  found 
themselves  suddenly  face  to  face,  in  the 
middle  of  the  coffee-room  of  one  of  the 
piincipal  hotels  of  Stettin.  In  their  haste 
to  api)roach  the  lire,  which  was  blazing  as 
merrily  as  logs  heaped  with  coal  could 
blaze,  they  had  nearly  knocked  each  other 
down,  and  it  was  in  turnhig  simultaneously 
to  ask  each  other  pardon  that  they  had 
each  recognized  a  well-known  face.  The 
li,Lrht  fell  full  upon  their  animated  coun- 
tenances and  sparkling  eyes,  as  they  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  their  right  hands 
locked  in  a  hearty  grasp,  and  their  lefti 
still  placed  where  they  had  seized  each 
other  by  the  shoulder.  They  were  both 
fine  specimens  of  early  manhood.  One, 
the  tallest  of  the  two,  had  a  noble  Teuton 
countenance.  Rich  brown  hair  fell  back 
from  a  forehead  of  the  finest  intellectual 
development,  whilst  beneath  eyebrows  of 
a  somewhat  darker  hue,  looked  forth  large 
evi's  of  deep  violet,  which,  whatever  ex- 
pression they  might  wear  in  repose,  now 
beamed  and  flashed  almost  as  brightly  as 
the  fire.  Tlie  other,  who  had  been  ad- 
dressed as  Carl,  had  a  Saxon  countenance, 
the  fair  hair,  the  bright  blue  eye,  the 
rounded  chin,  and,  despite  the  fair  skin, 
the  bold,  fearless  bearing  which  distinguish 
that  hardy  race  amongst  all  others. 

"  Why,  Eric,"  said  this  last,  "  it  seems 
but  yesterday  that  I  parted  with  you  in 
sunny  Rome.  I  little  thought  to  have  met 
with  you  here,  in  the  frost  and  snow  of  a 
Pomeranian  winter." 

"  And  little  did  I  expect  to  meet  you 
here  to-night,  my  dear  Carl.  Where  are 
you  going?" 


"I  am  going  to  Rabenstein,  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  who  lives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. I  made  his  acquaintance  in 
Munich  last  winter,  and  he  promised  mej 
if  I  would  go  and  see  him,  to  give  me 
some  woU-himting.  And,  as  I  was  tired 
of  Paris  and  the  Carnival,  I  thought  I 
would  try  Rabenstein  by  way  of  a  change." 

"  A  change,  I  should  say,  very  much 
more  to  your  taste,  my  CarL  But  you 
are  going  my  way ;  why  not  come  with 
me,  an  old  friend,  instead  of  goinffto  see 
this  new  friend  ?  I  am  on  my^'^sd  to 
Kronenthal,  as  you  may  guess.  Ernst  is 
going  to  be  married,  and  I  am  to  be  his 
best-man.  Come  with  me  ;  you  will  be  a 
most  welcome  guest,  and  we  can  have 
some  wolf-hunting  together.  My  brother 
has  a  rare  pack  of  hounds.  Have  you 
told  your  friend  to  expect  you?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Carl.  "  I  reserved 
to  myself  the  privilege  of  accepting  any- 
thing by  the  way,  I  might  meet  wMi 
more  attractive ;  and  I  would  rather  go 
to  Kronenthal  with  you,  who  have  asked 
me  to  accompany  you  there  so  ofken.  Bvt 
your  brother — what  will  he  say  to  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  on  an  oooaooa 
when  none  but  friends  are  uaoally  pre- 
sent ?" 

'^  Ernst  will  make  you  heartily  wel- 
come ;  besides,  you  are  not  so  great  a 
stranger  to  him  as  you  may  think.  I  hsTS 
often  spoken  of  you  to  him  in  my  letter^ 
and  he  generally  asks  after  my  friend  Cai^ 
the  eccentric  young  Englishman.** 

"Too  bad  of  you,  Eric,»»  said  Cail;  **! 
dare  say  you  have  given  him  a  fine  chft" 
racter  of  me." 

"  I  have  told  him,  Carl,'*  said  Erio^kgp- 
ing  his  hand  on  his  friend's  ami,  as  ibif 
both  stood  near  the  fire,  ^^  what  yon  Vt 
to  me — my  dearest,  best,  and  truest  fiML 
Ah,  Carl  I  many  a  time  but  for  your 
couraging  voice  prompting  mft  to  ' 
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efforts,  I  should  have  despaired  of  myself. 
It  was  you,  and  you  only,  who  enabled 
me  to  battle  with  the  arduous  trials  which 
beset  my  path  as  an  artist,  and  now — " 

"  And  now,  dear  Eric,  you  are  what 
you  would  always  have  become,  ^^dth  me 
or  without  me — not  only  an  artist,  heart 
and  soul,  but  one  who  possesses  the  power 
to  render  his  ideas  visible.  And  this, 
owing  solely  to  your  own  undaunted  cou- 
rajs^e,  energy,  perseverance,  and  strong 
faith  in  yourself  under  and  through  great 
difficulties.  But,  come,  what  do  you  say 
to  some  dinner  ?  I  am  furiously  hungry. 
What  a  keen  air  one  breathes  in  these 
night  rides !" 

"  By  all  means  let  us  have  something  to 
eat,  Carl ;  but  it  must  only  be  a  hasty 
snatch,  for  we  have  another  ride  before 
us.  I  want  to  get  to  Kronenthal  to-night. 
Ernst  is  to  send  his  travelling  sleigh  for 
me.  It  will  be  a  glorious  nde  by  this 
glorious  moonlight.  The  distance  is  but 
three  leagues." 

"  Don't  go  to-night,  Eric,  it  is  so  com- 
fortable here,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  remaift  here  to-night.  It  is  cold  out 
there,  and  I  am  tired  ;  I  have  come  a  good 
long  distance  to-day." 

*'  Don't  have  one  of  your  lazy  fits,  Carl ; 
we  will  have  something  to  eat,  and  afler 
that  you  will  be  all  ready  for  a  fresh  start. 
I  know  you  Englishmen  ;  you  are  some- 
thing like  your  own  horses ;  there  is  no- 
thing like  a  good  feed  for  putting  your 
mettle  up." 

So  the  young  men  rang  the  bell ;  and 
the  waiter  appearing,  something  to  eat 
was  ordered  to  appear  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Whilst  it  was  being  prepared,  a 
cloth,  which  rivalled  the  snow  outside, 
was  spread  on  a  table  drawn  up  close  to 
the  fire ;  and  the  young  men  chatted  as 
young  men  do,  who  have  lived  together 
the  rich  artist-life  of  classical  Rome. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Eric,  interrupting 
himself,  "  waiter,  can  you  tell  me  whether 
any  message  has  arrived  from  Kronenthal 
for  me,  from  Baron  Ernst  Walderthom  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say,  honored  sir,"  replied  the 
waiter ;  "  I  wUl  inquire  of  Herr  Wirk- 
mann,  the  landlord." 

"  Do,"  said  Eric,  and  the  waiter  van- 
ished, to  reappear  presently,  ushering  in 
no  less  a  personage  than  Herr  Wirkmann 
himself,  whose  bald  polished  head  shone 
again  in  the  bright  light  of  the  blazing  fire. 

*'  Noble  sirs,"  said*  he,  bowing  low  to 
the  two  young  men,  "to  whom  shall  I 


give  the  letter,  directed  to  the  hands  of 
the  well-born  Eric  Walderthom,  arrived 
to-day  from  the  honorable  castle  of  Kro- 
nenthal ?" 

"  To  me,  worthy  Herr  Wirkmann.  I 
am  Eric  Walderthom.  So  the  sleigh  is 
here,  mine  host  ?"  said  Eric,  after  reading 
the  letter. 

"  Yes,  honored  sir,  and  will  be  ready 
whenever  your  excellency  chooses  to  order 
it." 

"  Then  let  it  be  made  ready  at  once," 
said  Eric,  and  the  landlord  withdrawing, 
the  young  men  sat  down,  and  discussed, 
with  keen  relish,  the  excellent  production 
of  the  kitchen  of  mine  host  of  the  Geld- 
emstern,  worthy  Herr  Wirkmann. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  they  again 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  wrapped  up 
in  their  cloaks  and  furs.  Before  the  door, 
a  sleigh  was  drawn  up,  well  lined  with 
skins  of  the  reindeer,  while  two  huge 
black  bear-skins  lay  all  ready  to  form  the 
outer  wrappings  of  the  travellers.  Two 
fin^  gray  horses,  evidently  of  the  English 
breed,  pawed  the  ground  impatiently, 
and  snorted,  anxious  to  be  off.  Their 
crimson  body-cloths,  ornamented  with 
silver,  sparkled  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
and  the  silver  bells  which  hung  from  their 
head-gear,  filled  the  rarefied  air  with  fiiiry- 
like  music  every  time  they  tossed  their 
heads. 

"  What  a  pretty  turn-out,"  said  Carl, 
biting  off  the  end  of  his  cigar  previous  to 
lighting  it ;  "I  give  your  brother  credit 
for  his  taste,  Eric." 

''  Ernst  is  a  fine  fellow  every  way,"  re- 
phed  Eric,  "  and  you  will  say  so  when  you 
know  him,  Carl.  Herr  landlord,  are  the 
pistols  put  in?" 

"  Yes,  honored  sir,  they  are  here,"  re- 
plied the  landlord,  pointing  to  the  holsters 
fastened  on  each  side  of  the  reversed  dash- 
ing-board. • 

"  All  right*'  said  Eric. 

"  Pistols  I  no  we  expect  to  meet  rob- 
bers ?"  said  Carl,  laughing. 

"  The  wolves  have  been  very  trouble- 
some this  winter,  honored  sir,"  returned 
the  landlord  ;  "  but  since  the  last  grand 
hunt  to  which  his  excellency's  brother, 
the  noble  baron,  treated  them,  they  have 
not  been  quite  so  obstreperous." 
,     "  What  a  chance,  if  we  could  get  a  shot 

fa  wolf  to-night,"  said  CarL  "And  what 
night  I  how  bright  the  moon  is !  and  the 
air,  how  clear !  One  might  see  anything 
by  such  a  light." 
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Carl  stopped  into  the  sleigh.  Eric,  gath- 
ering up  the  reins,  settled  down  into  his 
place;  the  bear-skins  were  spread  over 
thein,  and  tucked  in  all  round  ;  and  then, 
with  a  good-night  to  all,  responded  to  by 
a  chorus  of  grooms  and  stable-helps,  who 
had  gathered  round  to  see  the  handsome 
sleigh  and  the  beautiful  English  horses, 
he  gave  a  touch  of  the  lash  to  these  last, 
and  they  bounded  forward,  the  sleigh 
skating  smoothly  over  the  frozen  snow. 
The  silver  harness  glittered  in  the  bright 
moonshine,  and  the  silver  bells  tinkled 
merrily  in  the  cold  night  air,  as  they  left 
the  streets  of  Stettin,  and  emerged  mto 
the  open  country  beyond. 

For  some  time  they  proceeded  in  silence, 
as  if  each  were  communing  with  his  own 
thoughts,  or  were  awed  by  the  deep  still- 
ness of  the  night.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard,  not  a  creature  to  be  seen.  They 
seemed  to  be  traversing  a  vast  desert  of 
snow.  Every  tiling  was  wrapped  in  the 
same  dazzling  uniform,  by  which  the  eye 
was  almost  pained.  The  light  of  the  moon, 
reflected  from  the  thousand  points  of  snow, 
sparkling  like  silver  in  its  rays,  was  in- 
creased to  an  intensity  which  almost 
equalled  the  light  of  day.  The  trees  of 
the  forest,  along  which  they  now  skirted, 
stretched  out  their  branches,  encased  in 
sheaths  of  glittering  crystal.  At  first,  the 
moon  reigned  alone  in  the  deep  blue  sky ; 
but  now,  small  fleecy  clouds  began  to  ap- 
pear, every  now  and  then  overwiadowing 
her  brightness.  Presently  a  low  moanhig 
sound  began  to  make  itsetf  heard,  as  if  the 
wind  were  rising  in  the  depths  of  the  leaf- 
less forest.  Eric  seemed  to  listen  uneasily, 
and   to  watch  anxiously  these    ominous 


ing  the  silence  after  sometime,  ^what  be- 
came of  your  last  spring  adventore  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  the  lady  of  the  Sistine  chapel 
again?    And  did  you  find  out  who  die 


signs. 
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hope  we  shall  reach  Kronenthal  be- 
fore a  snow-storm  sets  in,"  said  Carl ;  "  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  buried  in  a  snow- 
wreath."     • 

"  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  here  so  soon," 
answered  Ids  companion,  "  fliough  I  ex- 
pect we  shall  have  it  here  before  long. 
The  sky  looks  a  little  brightw  again  now. 
However,  I  will  drive  the  horses  as  fast  as 
they  like  to  go." 

80  saying,  Eric  touched  their  flanks 
slightly  with  the  long  lash  of  the  sleigh 
whip,  giving  them  their  heads  at  the  same 
time.  The  noble  creatures  again  bounded 
forward  with  a  speed  which  promised  to 
outstrip  all  pursuers,  snow-storms  includ- 
ed. 

"  By  the  way,  Eric,"  said  Carl,  break- 
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^'  Yes,  and  no,"  said  Eric.  Yes  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  I  ever  saw  her 
again.  I  saw  her  three  times  after  yoa 
and  I  saw  her  that  morning,  but  I  never 
could  find  out  who  she  was,  or  where  she 
had  gone  to,  and  I  did  not  even  wish  to 
find  out  after  a  time." 

'^  Not  wish  to  find  oat,  Eric  ?  I  thought 
you  were  madly  in  love  with  her,  even  the 
first  time  you  saw  her." 

"  Call  it  love  I  felt  for  her  then,  if  yon 
like,  Carl ;  but  it  is  with  a  holier  fee&ng 
I  think  of  her  now,  than  any  earthly  pas- 
sion. It  seems  more  to  me  now,  as  ii  she 
had  been  the  vision  of  some  saint  orangeL 
I  have  her  still  before  me  there ;  those 
heavenly  blue  eyes  upturned  in  rapt  de- 
votion ;  those  twining  locks  of  pure  gold 
descending  on  the  fidlin^  shonldera.  I 
was  very  glad  when  she  disappeared  from 
Rome.  Those  three  visits  of  hieni  to 
the  gallery  where  I  was  Twalr^^  thai 
statue  of  Canova,  nearly  drove  me  wikL 
Day  after  day  I  looked  for  her  anzionily ; 
and  nearly  gave  up  everything  to  hinit 
her  out ;  but  my  better  angel  preTailed: 
I  righted  myself  at  last,  and  reoorered 
not  only  my  serenity,  but  also  my  com- 
munion with  the  spiritual,  which  is  so  e^ 
sential  to  the  life  of  an  utist  who  would 
accomplish  anything,  and  which  at  oas 
time  I  seemed  to  have  almost  lost.** 

^^  What  have  you  done  with  the  sketoh 
you  made  of  her,  kneeling  in  the  dapdi 
with  the  dark  background  of  the  long  iUs 
behind  her.  I  thought  yoawaregomg^s 
make  a  picture  firom  it,  and  send  it  to  tiM 
exhibition." 

^'  The  picture  is  finished,  and  I  hstff 
brought  it  for  my  mother's  oimtoty.  I 
could  not  summon  up  the  coorage  to  send 
it  where  it  would  be  staredat  bya  hmdnl 
indiflerent  eyes.  I  could  not  besor  to  Ist 
others  have  a  glimpse  of  a  vision  wluok 
seemed  so  entirely  my  own.  Ezoept  you, 
Carl,  no  one  knows  I  ever  saw  her;  and  I 
doubt  much,  if  you  had  not  been  infth  wm 
that  morning,  whether  I  should  ever  hsfe 
told  you,  much  as  yon  are  to  me.** 

''  WeU,"  said  Carl,  taking  the  ead  il 
his  cigar  ont  of  his  mouth,  and  Bditivf 
another  with  it,  ''  if  that  is  not'  ^SnTS 
called  being  in  love,  -I  do  not  know 
it  is.    What  would  yoa  care  irlio 
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what  impression  she  had  made  on  you,  if 
you  did  not  love  her?" 

"  I  do  not  love  her,  Carl,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  love  her." 

"Not  wish  to  love  her!  Why,  Eric, 
what  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Would  you  have  me  find  that  my  an- 
gel, my  vision  of  purity  and  holiness,  was 
nothing  but  a  mere  woman,  perhaps  a 
captious  one,  too ;  enough  to  drive  one 
mad  with  whims  and  follies  of  all  sorts  ? 
Besides,  I  never  mean  to  be  in  love  if  I  can 
help  it*    But,  hark  I  What  is  that  ?" 

"  It  is  the  moaning  of  the  wind,"  said 
Carl.  "  No  !"  he  exclaimed,  springing  up 
in  his  seat,  as  a  shrill,  wild,  piercmg  cry 
for  help,  rang  through  the  still  night. 
"  Hear  that  cry." 

"Sit  down,  Carl,  I  beseech  you,"  said 
Eric ;  "  you  will  upset  the  sleigh  I  Look 
at  the  horses,  how  they  tremble.  I  can 
scarcely  manage  them  as  it  is,  they  are  so 
wild.  That  is  the  baying  of  a  hound,  a  wolf- 
hound," he  said,  listening  to  fresh  sounds, 
his  head  bent,  at  the  same  time  that  he  kept 
urging  his  horses  on,  continually  and 
smartly  applying  the  lash  to  them,  with- 
out which  goad  they  would  certainly  have 
come  to  a  stand-still.  "  That  is  the  yell 
of  a  wolf!"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  loud  yell 
reached  their  ears,  whilst  wild  shrieks 
again  followed  in  quick  succession,  and 
then  a  cry  of  agony  and  terror,  so  pro- 
longed, that  the  blood  fi:oze  in  the  veins 
of  the  listeners. 

"  That  is  the  cry  of  a  horse  beset  by 
wolves,"  said  Carl,  the  truth  now  flashing 
upon  him.  "  Let  me  out,  Eric,  let  me  out, 
that  I  may  fly  to  their  assistance.  Where 
is  my  rifle  ?" 

"  Sit  stiD,  Carl,  I  implore  you ;  our  only 
chance  of  getting  up  to  them  in  time  for 
help,  is  to  trust  to  the  speed  of  our  horses, 
if  I  can  only  keep  them  going.  Get  the 
pistols  ready !  they  are  loaded.  Can  you 
manage  to  get  at  my  hunting-knife  ?  it  is  in 
the  case  which  the  landlord  put  imder  the 
seat." 

"  All  right,"  said  Carl,  who  having  se- 
cured the  weapons,  now  sat,  his  teeth 
clenched,  his  eyes  straining  forward  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  cries  seemed  to 
come. 

"  There  they  are,"  he  exclaimed  at  last, 
"right  ahead.     Heaven!  there  is  a  sleigh 
and  two  women  in  it ;  the  horses  are  o 
the  ground,  and  there  is  a  battle  going  on 
between  a  wolf  and  a  large  hound," 
^  The  bright  light  of  the  moon  revealed 
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the  scene  distinctly  to  the  eyes  of  the  two 
young  men.  Eric  forced  his  now  frantic 
horses  alongside  the  sleigh  which  Carl 
had  described.  Standing  upright  in  this 
was  a  young  girl,  clasping  in  her  anns 
another,  who  appeared  to  have  fainted. 
Her  hood  and  cloak  had  fkllen  off,  and  her 
golden  curls  streamed  in  the  winds  from 
under  a  light  blue  Polish  cap,  bordered 
with  ermine ;  her  large  blue  eyes  were 
raised  to  heaven  as  if  seeking  from  thence 
that  help  which  her  wild  cries  had  vainly 
implored  from  earth. 

Eric  stood  for  an  instant  transfixed  in 
amazement,  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant: 
the  next  moment  both  he  and  Carl  had 
sprung  to  the  groimd. 

"  Lay  hold  of  the  horses'  heads,  Carl ! 
Don't  let  them  go,  for  God's  sake  1  We 
shall  need  their  best  speed  soon." 

Seizing  his  pistols  and  the  hunting-knife, 
Eric  ran  round  to  the  side  where  the 
battle  was  going  on  between  a  large  wolf 
and  a  magnificent  wolf-hound.  This  lat- 
ter had  seized  his  antagonist  by  the  throat 
with  a  gripe  the  wolf  tried  in  vain  to  es- 
cape from.  They  now  rolled  over  and 
over  on  the  snow  together ;  fierce  snorts 
coming  from  the  hound,  and  faint,  stifled 
cries  from  the  wolf.  As  Eric  approached 
the  scene  of  the  fray,  two  wolves  who  had 
been  gorging  themselves  on  a  prostrate 
horse  lying  behind  the  ladies'  sleigh, 
sprang  fiercely  upon  him.  These,  how- 
ever, he  soon  dispatched,  after  some  Httle 
difliculty ;  one  he  shot  through  the  brain, 
so  close  to  his  own  face,  that  the  flash  of 
the  pistol  scorched  his  eyes ;  the  other  re- 
ceived a  thrust  from  his  hiyiting-knile, 
which  penetrated  his  lungs,  and  he  fell  be- 
side his  companion,  suffocated  in  his  own 
blood.  Eric,  once  more  free,  approached 
to  the  help  of  the  iioble  hound.  It  was 
well  nigh  time.  The  wolf  had  extricated 
his  throat  from  his  teeth,  and  was  now 
making  strepuous  efforts  to  free  himself 
from  the  gnpe  which  the  desperate  hound 
still  fastened  on  him.  It  was  some  time 
before  Eric' could  give  him  any  help,  so 
closelv  were  the  two  antagonists  locked 
together.  At  last,  watching  his  opportu- 
nity, he  was  able,  by  a  well-directed  blow, 
to  plunge  his  knife  into  him.  The  wolf 
rolled  over,  dyeing  the  trampled  snow 
with  the  life-blood   streaming  from   his 

oimd.  The  hound  rose  slowly,  shook 
imself  well,  and  then  rushed  to  the  sleigh 
and  leaped  fitwning  upon  his  young  mis- 
tress. 
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Meanwhile  Carl  struggled  manfiilly 
with  the  plunging  horses.  It  required 
the  full  strength  of  his  nervous  arm  to 
keep  them  from  galloping  off  wildly  to 
the  forest.  But  when  the  scuffle  ^vith  the 
wolves  was  over,  and  Eric  came  round 
covered  with  blood  and  snow,  he  patted 
them,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  quieted 
them. 

Eric  then  flew  to  the  side  of  the  ladies' 
sleigh.  The  wolf-hound  stood  with  his 
paws  on  his  mistress's  knees,  vainly  trying 
to  induce  her  to  look  up.  She  had  sunk 
back  on  her  seat.  Her  fece  was  concealed 
in  her  hands,  and  she  wept  aloud.  Her 
companion,  still  insensible,  lay  beside  her, 
totally  unconscious  of  the  deliverance 
which  had  been  wrought  for  them. 

"Gracious  lady,"  said  Eric,  in  his 
gentlest  tones,  "  you  are  safe  now.  Will 
you  not  look  up  and  tell  me  whether  there 
are  any  more  of  your  party  in  need  of  our 
assistance  ?" 

The  young  girl  looked  up,  and  said 
through  her  tears,  that  there  were  two 
men-servants  with  them;  that  one  of 
them,  who  had  been  driving,  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  sleigh  when  the  wolves 
first  attacked  them,  and  another,  on  horse- 
back, after  trying  in  vain  to  stop  the 
horses,  who  had  galloped  off  in  affright, 
had  disappeared  all  at  once,  and  she  did 
not  know  what  had  become  of  him. 

"  Here  he  is !"  said  Carl,  who  having 
contrived  to  fasten  Eric's  horses,  so  that 
they  should  not  escape,  was  searching  in 
the  wrecks  around  them.  "  Here  is  a 
poor  fellow  half  smothered  under  his 
horse.  I  think  the  horse  is  dead.  Yes ; 
his  throat  is  cut — no  doubt,  by  the  wolves' 
teeth." 

"  That  is  what  those  brutes  were  about 
when  they  jumped  upon  me,  as  I  came 
round,"  said  Eric,  stooping  to  help  Carl 
to  remove  the  dead  horse  &om  the  top  of 
his  rider,  in  which  operation  they  were  as- 
sisted by  the  wolf-hound,  who  alternately 
scratched  in  the  snow  and  fawned  upon 
Eric.  When  they  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  man  disinterred  from  the  mass 
which  half  suffocated  him,  they  found  he 
was  quite  whole  as  far  as  bones  were  con- 
cerned, but  so  bruised  he  could  hardly 
stand.  Whilst  they  were  busy  with  him, 
another  man  ran  up  from  the  direction  ojp 
the  forest.  ^' 

"  God  be  thanked !"  he  said,  "  are  the 
young  ladies  safe?  Noble  gentlemen, 
you  have  saved  us  all  from  death.    I  was 


thrown  out  of  the  sleigh  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away — when  the  horses  first  bolted. 
Heaven  be  praised  for  your  arrival.  I  ex- 
pected to  find  my  dear  young  mistress 
dead." 

All  this  had  taken  some  time.  The 
wind  now  blew  in  strong  gusts,  and  the 
clouds  were  coming  up  fest  before  it. 

"  We  must  decide  what  had  better  be 
done  next,  Carl,"  said  Eric ;  "  we  have  no 
time  to  lose — the  storm  will  be  upon  us 
soon.  I  think  the  ladies  had  better  go 
back  to  Stettin  in  our  sleigh — ^it  is  the 
nearest  shelter.  If  you  will  drive  them  I 
will  get  these  fiillen  horses  up,  and  will 
follow  you  with  the  man  who  is  hurt,  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

But  Carl  insisted  on  staying  behind. 
Eric  pleaded  the  coming  storm. 

"You  do  not  know,  my  Carl,  what  a 
snow-storm  is ;  I  do.  Let  me  remain  to 
get  the  horses  up  and  bring  the  sleigh 
back,  while  you  make  the  best  of  youi* 
way  to  Stettin  with  the  ladies ;  and  send 
more  assistance  to  us ;  but  if  we  make 
haste,  we  shall  be  in  Stettin  now,  btfore  it 
comes. 

It  was  of  no  use.  Carl  was  inexorable 
as  fate ;  he  said  : 

"  You  had  better  lose  no  more  time, 
Eric,  but  take  the  ladies  as  fast  as  you 
can." 

He  helped  Eric  to  put  them  in  the 
sleigh.  The  lady  who  had  fainted,  had 
now  partly  recovered,  and  sat  close  nestled 
beside  her  sister.  There  was  scarcely 
room  for  three ;  they  were  obliged  to  sit 
close.  They  were  now  ready  for  a  start, 
and  Eric,  pressing  Carl's  hand,  said : 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Make  haste,  dear  Carl,  and  whatever  you 
do,  keep  moving.  I  know  you  do  not 
want  for  energy  and  a  strong  will.  Have 
you  your  cigar-case  ?  Is  it  well  ftimish* 
ed?" 

"  Yes,  here  it  is,  and  plenty  of  cigars ; 
and  here  is  the  brandy-flask.  I  slum  do 
well  enough ;  don't  fear." 

Eric  turned  the  horses'  heads  in  the  di- 
rection of  Stettin.  He  had  no  need  to 
touch  their  flanks  now  with  the  lash. 
They  flew  back  along  the  road  they  had 
so  lately  come,  winged  with  the  double 
terror  of  wolves  and  the  coming  storm. 
The  sleigh  glanced  over  the  ground  like 
lightning.  The  wind  now  raged  in  fu- 
rious squalls,  tore  off  the  icy  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  showered  them  on  the  heads 
of  the  fugitives. 
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"  We  shall  have  a  frightful  8torm,  I  am 
afraid,"  said  his  golden-haired  companion, 
who  now  sat  next  to  him,  muffled  up  in 
her  cloak  and  hood.  "  Oh !  why  have  you 
left  your  friend  to  save  us — your  friend 
whom  you  love  so  dearly  ?  Do,  do  let  us 
go  back ;  it  is  not  too  late ;  we  will  wait 
till  he  is  ready  to  come  with  us." 

At  this  moment,  the  moon  broke 
through  the  thick  mass  of  clouds  driving 
before  her,  and  fell  full  u]>on  the  upturned 
fiice  of  the  beautiful  speaker.  Eric  gazed 
down  upon  her  in  mute  rapture  ;  but,  for 
only  answer  to  her  entreaties  to  go  back 
to  wait  for  Carl,  he  shook  the  reins,  as  he 
raised  his  head  from  that  silent  gaze.  On 
they  flew,  and  the  ringing  of  the  silver 
bells  sounded  faintly  through  the  increas- 
ing din  of  the  coming  storm.  On  they 
flew,  and  alongside  the  sleigh  the  noble 
wolf-hound  galloped  in  company. 

Eric's  head  seemed  to  whirl ;  he  thought 
he  must  be  dreaming.  She,  she  sat  be- 
side him,  she  who  had  been  his  thoughts 
for  montlis,  by  day,  by  night;  she,  his 
pure  vision;  he  had  rescued  her  from 
a  frightflil  death;  he  was  carrying  her 
away  from  the  dreadfiil  storm ;  and  now, 
there  she  sat,  and  whenever  he  turned  to 
look  at  her,  her  blue  eyes,  swinmiing  in 
tears,  sank  before  his  ardent  gaze.  His 
heart  beat  fast ;  his  eyes  flashed  with  an 
emotion  which  seemed  too  great  for 
words.  He  sat  silent  till  the  light  of 
Stettin  gleamed  through  the  darkness  be- 
fore them ;  and  now  they  stood  before  the 
door  of  the  Geldenstem. 

In  a  moment  all  its  inhabitants  were 
astir.  Every  one  poured  out  to  inquire 
why  the  beautiful  gray  horses  were  re- 
turned. Every  one  questioned,  every  one 
answered.  The  wolf-hound  jumped  up, 
and  fawned  upon  Eric,  as  he  handed  the 
ladies  out  of  the  sleigh ;  and  amidst  the 
confused  words  of  "  the  wolves — the  gra- 
cious ladies — the  noble  hound — the  storm 
— ^the  broken  sleigh — the  snow  wreaths ;" 
the  panting  horses  wore  led  back  to  the 
stable,  and  the  rescued  ladies  and  the 
well-patted  hound,  to  a  room  blazing  with 
light,  and  the  genial  warmth  of  a  comfort- 
able fire. 

Eric  did  not  follow  them,  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  the 
landlady,  he  called  the  landlord,  who,  af- 
ter listening  to  him  with  respect,  said, 
"Yes,  your  excellency,"  and  vanished. 
In  a  few  minutes,  a  saddle-horse  was  led 
to    the    door,    and    the    landlord,  afler 


placing  some  pistols  in  the  holsters,  look- 
ed to  the  girths  himself,  and  held  the  stir- 
rup whilst  Eric  mounted,  and  watched 
him  along  until  he  had  vanished  down  the 
street. 

CHAPTER   II. 

When  the  rescued  ladies,  who.were  evi- 
dently sisters,  were  left  alone  in  the  room 
to  which  they  had  been  conducted,  they 
threw  themselves  into  each  other's  aims, 
and  kissed  each  other  with  an  affection 
heightened  by  the  joy  of  their  miraculous 
escape.  She  who  had  fainted  in  the  sleigh, 
seemed  a  year  or  two  older  than  the  sister 
who  had  supported  her  in  her  arms.  She 
had  hair  rather  darker  than  that  of  her 
sister,  but  there  was  a  great  likeness  be- 
tween them ;  and,  except  that  she  was  a 
little  taller,  a  stranger  would  have  been 
puzzled  for  a  time  to  distinguish  between 
them.  On  closer  obsei-vation,  however, 
he  would  have  found  that  they  were  dif- 
ferent, especially  m  their  eyes  —  those  of 
the  tallest  being  of  a  deep  brown,  whilst 
those  of  her  younger  sister  were  of  that 
beautiful  deep  blue,  which  had  so  fascina- 
nated  Eric's  gaze. 

"  Oh,  Marie,  Marie !"  said  the  eldest  to 
her  golden-haired  sister,  "  you  miist  have 
thought  it  so  cowardly  in  me  to  faint." 

"  Xo,  dear  Katrine  !  I  never  thought 
it  cowardly.  The  sight  was  frightful 
enough.  I  certainly  did  feel,  when  you 
had  fainted,  as  if  you  were  dead,  and  I 
were  left  alone  in  the  world — left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  horrible  wolves.  And  yet, 
not  alone,  either ;  did  I  forget  you,  dear 
old  Schwartz?"  and  the  beautiful  girl, 
kneeling  down,  flung  her  arms  round  the 
neck  of  the  wolf-hound,  who  had  been 
thrusting  his  black  nose  into  her  small 
white  hand. 

"  Ah,  noble  Schwartz !  ah,  dear 
Schwartz!  brave  hound,"  said  Katrine, 
kneeling  in  her  turn  to  pat  and  kiss  the 
delighted  animal,  whose  huge  feathery 
tail  swept  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
ground. 

"  Katrine,  do  you  know,"  said  Marie, 
rising  from  beside  the  dog,  "  who  it  was 
that  came  to  our  rescue  ?" 

"  No,"  said  her  sister.  "  I  did  not  see 
him  at  first,  when  the  moon  shone  so 
brightly,  and  afterwards  as  we  were  in 
the  sleigh  with  him  it  was  so  dark." 

"But  I  saw  him  well,  there  was  no  mis- 
taking him  ;  it  was  no  less  a  person  than 
our  Roman  artist ;   do  you  remember  ? 
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He  who  followed  us  out  of  the  Sistine 
chapel." 

"  Oh,  yes!"  anwered  Katrine,  "  he  I  call- 
ed your  inamorata ;  the  one  we  saw  after- 
wards in  the  gallery,  copying  that  beauti- 
fiil  statue  of  Canova." 

"Well,  well,  you  need  not  laugh  at 
me,  Katrine;  you  were  quite  as  much 
struck  with  him  as  I  was.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  it  now.  Do  you  not  see  the 
likeness  ?" 

"  Likeness !  to  whom,  dear  Marie  ?" 

"  Why,  to  Ernst— Ernst  Walderthom. 
I  knew  there  was  something  more  than 
usual  which  attracted  me  to  him.  Depend 
upon  it,  he  Is  Eric  Walderthom,  the  bro- 
ther whom  Ernst  is  expecting  so  anxious- 
ly from  Rome.  And  he  was  driving 
Ernst's  grays,  Oscar  and  Harold." 

"  Do  you  think  he  knew  us  ?" 

"  That  was  not  possible,  Katrine,  dear. 
It  must  be  years  since  he  saw  us,  and  I 
sat  a  child  of  six  years  old  on  his  knee, 
and  he  was  a  boy  of  fourteen.  How  many 
years  ago  is  that — ten  or  twelve  ?" 

"  Twelve  it  must  be ;  of  course  that 
makes  a  wonderful  difference  between  a 
little  girl  of  six  and  a  woman  of  eigh- 
teen." 

"  It  must  be  Eric.  We  will  ask  the 
landlady  when  she  comes  in  again,  if  she 
knows  him.  How  surprised  lie  will  be 
when  he  finds  out  who  we  are,  and  that  it 
is  his  brother's  bride  whom  he  has  rescued 
from  such  a  fearful  death." 

"  We  must  not  let  him  know  who  we 
are,  Marie,"  said  Katrine.  "  Only  fancy 
what  liis  surprise  Avill  be  when  Ernst  pre- 
sents him  to  us." 

"  But  how  -can  wo  keep  our  name  from 
him  ?     Ho  must  know  it  already." 

"  Xo,  I  do  not  think  he  does ;  the  peo- 
ple here  do  not  know  us.  We  will  give 
him  our  mother's  name." 

"  But  Fritz  and  Wilhelm,  Katrine  ?" 
pleaded  Marie. 

*'  Oh  !  I  will  give  them  their  lesson.  I 
must  CO  and  see  poor  Fritz  when  he 
comes  m ;  I  am  afraid  he  is  badly  hurt. 
Oh !  here  comes  Madame  Wirkmann  ;  let 
us  ask  her  about  Eric." 

Tfie  landlady  came  in,  preceding  the 
servants,  bringing  in  the  equipage  for  tea 
and  coffee,  and  fresh  wood  and  coals  for 
the  fire. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  escape,  gracious 
ladies,"  said  the  smiling  landlady,  in  an- 
swer to  a  remark  of  Katrine's,  "  and  he  is 
a  noble  gentleman  who  came  to  your  res. 


cue.  But  it  was  just  what  one  would 
have  expected  of  a  Walderthom.  They 
arc  all  brave ;  all  strong ;  all  handsome. 
God  bless  him  and  his  brother,  the  young 
Baron  of  Kronenthal." 

"  So  this  is  young  Eric  Walderthom  ?" 
said  Katrine.  ^^  We  had  our  suspieions 
it  was  he ;  it  was  so  very  likely  to  be 
him." 

'^  He  is  very  like  the  young  baron,  sav- 
ing your  presence,  gracious  lady ;  only  he 
is  taller." 

^^  Will  you  tell  him  that  when  he  is  at 
leisure,  Katrine  and  Marie  yon  Mellen- 
then  would  Uke  to  see  him,  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  him  for  the  great  ser- 
vice he  has  rendered  to  them  to-night." 

"Ah !  that  I  will,  noble  lady— ahfthat  I 
will.  Beautiful  ladies'  thanks  are  due  to 
handsome,  noble  gentlemen,  who  risk 
their  lives  for  them.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
turns, I  will  let  him  know  your  wishes." 

"  Return  I"  said  Marie.  **  Is  he 
gone  ?" 

"  He  is  gone  to  look  after  hia  fiiend, 
who  remamed  behind  to  conduct  your 
Grace's  sleigh  and  your  wounded  servant. 
He  was  uneasy  about  him  because  of  the 
storm.     Ah,  how  it  rages !" 

It  was  true.  The  storm  was  raging 
fearfully.  The  wind  swept  up  the  fltreeti 
and  howled  and  raved  round  the  honsea  ^ 
Marie  from  the  window  saw  nothing  be-  ! 
fore  her  but  thick  darkness,  throudi 
which  the  lamps  in  the  streets  of  Stettm 
glimmered  famtly  and  flickered  to  and  fie 
in  the  strong  blast ;  as  she  stood  there, 
vainly  striving  to  pierce  the  darkness  with 
her  eyes,  the  hail  rattled  against  the  win- 
dow, the  fierce  sleet  cut  the  g^IasB,  tks 
wind  raged,  the  thunder  rolled. 

Meanwhile  Eric  rode  for  life,  for  dettL 
His  heart  sank  within  him  when  he 
thought  of  Carl,  exposed  to  the  wfaob 
fury  of  the  storm  I  How  it  raged  in  hb 
face !  The  fierce  wind  blew  into  it  thil 
fine,  sharp-cutting,  pointed  snow,  so  wdl 
known  to  those  who  have  been  out  in  Vkt 
storms,  and  hurled  at  his  head  firoien 
branches,  wliich  it  had  snapped  off  in  itf 
fury 'as  it  swept  past  him  howling  madlj. 
On,  on  he  rode,  his  gallant  horse  answeiiij^ 
the  spur  with  fresh  bounds,  thoi^  i(  , 
was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  kfiephh^^ 
feet ;  and  once,  when  a  eust  of  windosm^* 
up  fiercer  than  ever,  the  poor  oreatnre 
turned  completely  roimd ;  ne  oonid  soft 
face  it.  It  was  well  for  both  horse  sad 
rider  that  their  road  lay  ftlonggda  fti 
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forest;  the  tall  blaok  skeletons  served 
as  a  landmark  for  them  in  the  wild,  dreary 
waste  of  snow  before  them,  though  it  was 
no  shelter  to  them,  as  the  storm  swept 
over  the  wide  plain  which  lay  to  their 
left.  "  Carl!  Carl !"  shouted  Eric.  "  He 
never  can  weather  such  a  storm,"  he 
thought;  "he  has  never  seen  anything 
like  it !     Why  did  I  leave  him  I" 

At  length  he  thought  he  saw  something 
black  moving  slowly  towards  him.  To 
his  infinite  joy  and  relief,  he  discovered  it 
to  be  the  sleigh  he  had  come  in  search  of 
"  Steady  there,  steady  I"  he  heard,  in  the 
native  language  and  deep  tones  of  his 
fiiend's  voice ;  "  Woho,  my  brave  lads !" 
as  his  horses  shied  at  the  approach  of 
Eric ;  and  then  there  was  a  snout  of  re- 
cognition. 

'^I  knew,"  said  Eric,  "you  would  clear 
the  sleigh,  and  bring  your  company  along 
safe;  but  I  feared  you  might  lose  your 
way  and  perish,  this  wild  njghtt** 

"Don't  say  another  word,"  IsKti  Carl. 
"  You  had  better  come  into  the  sleigh  and 
drive ;  you  know  the  road  better  than  I 
do,  and  I  want  to  enjoy  my  cigar  after  all 
my  fatigue.  These  horses  are  not  so  fresh 
as  yours  were,  Eric.  I  suppose  terror, 
poor  brutes,  has  taken  it  out  of  them." 

So  Eric  got  into  the  sleigh,  and  the 
man-servant  who  had  been  thrown  out  in 
the  first  encounter  with  the  wolves,  rode 
his  horse  back.  Carl  reclined  lazily,  and 
smoked  a  cigar,  in  spite  of  the  snow  and 
the  raging  wind ;  though  it  was  not  quite 
so  bad  when  their  backs  were  turned  to 
it.  Eric,  with  a  heart  bounding  with  joy, 
and  every  nerve  tingling  with  emotion, 
leaned  towards  the  horses,  and  urged  them 
on  with  voice  and  hand.  They  sprang 
forward  as  if  imbued  with  his  own  en- 
ergy. At  the  entrance  of  Stettin  they 
met  a  party  dispatched  to  their  help. 
Right  glad  were  they  to  return,  for  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  men  on  foot  to 
advance  against  such  a  storm. 

CHAPTER  in. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  the  bruised  servant 
was  led  up  stairs,  and  got  into  bed.  Carl 
and  Eric,  ushered  by  the  landlord,  found 
themselves  in  a  room  prepared  for  them ; 
and  with  cigars  and  spirits  on  the  table, 
and  slippers  by  the  fire,  sat  down  to  en- 
joy the  repose  they  had  well  earned. 

"  Carl,"  said  Eric,  between  the  whifis 
of  the  meerschaum  he  was  smoking,  "  do 


you  know  who  the  ladies  are  whom  we 
rescued  to-night  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Carl,  knocking  the  ashes 
off  his  cigar  with  his  finger.  "  I  was  just 
going  to  ask  you."  Andlie  leaned  back  m 
the  deep  arm-chair,  and  stretched  his  feet 
out  before  the  fire. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  mpR  ever  guess. 
It  is  she  !"  i 

"  Who  ?" 

"  The  lady  of  the  Sistine  chapel  I"  an- 
swered Eric ;  "  my  dream — my  vision ! 
I  knew  her  at  once  as  she  stood  there, 
her  golden  curls  streaming  in  the  wind, 
and  her  beautiftd  blue  eyes  raised  to  hea- 
ven. As  we  came  along,  I  think  she  re- 
cognized me." 

"  And  what  is  her  name  ?" 

"  I  did  not  ask  her.  I  must  find  it  out 
to-night." 

"  Not  ask  her  name !"  said  Carl,  raising 
his  eyes  in  astonishment.  "What  were 
you  talking  about  so  earnestly,  that  you 
forgot  to  ask  her  name  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Eric.  "  She  said  a 
great  deal  to  me  about  taking  her  back, 
so  that  I  might  help  you,  and  wait  till 
you  were  ready  to  come  back  with  us." 

"  Much  obliged  to  her,  I  am  sure,  for 
taking  so  much  interest  in  me.  And 
what  did  you  say  in  answer  to  her  propo- 
sal?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Eric. 

"  Nothing,  Eric — nothing  ?  What  were 
you  thinking  about  so  intently,  that  you 
could  not  answer  her  ?" 

"I  am  not  sure,"  said  he,  looking  puz- 
zled. 

"  Well,  this  must  end  in  love,  I  should 
think,  if  it  is  not  already  begun,"  said 
Carl.  "  She  must,  out  of  pure  gratitude, 
love  the  handsome  knight  who  so  gallant- 
ly came  to  her  rescue,  and  is  yet  so  daunt- 
ed by  her  eyes  that  he  cannot  speak  to 
her." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  fate,"  said  Eric. 

"And  a  very  pleasant  fate,  my  dear 
fellow,  to  Mi  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl, 
with  the  not  improbable  hope  that  she 
may  return  your  affection.  But  I  should 
like  to  know  the  name  of  your  beautiful 
lady  with  the  golden  locks ;  let  us  ask  the 
landlord." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Eric.^ 

"  Of  course  not,"  returned  Carl,  laugh- 
ing. "  Who  ever  heard  of  a  lover  doing 
anything  half  so  matter-of  fact  ?" 

The  landlord  now  came  in,  followed 
by  a  waiter  bearing  a  savory  supper.    It 
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seemed  as  if  worthy  Herr  Wirkmann 
could  not  do  honor  enough  to  the  young 
man  who  first  rescued  the  ladies,  and  then 
braved  the  storm  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  his  friend. 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  ladies  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  save  from  the  wolves, 
host?  Can  ylfc  tell  us  who  they  are, 
and  what  are  1;heir  names  ;  and  do  they 
live  in  the  neighborhood  ?"  asked  Eric,  of 
the  hospitable  landlord,  now  busy  superin- 
tending the  placing  of  the  supper  on  the 
table. 

"Yes,  noble  -sir,"  answered  the  host. 
"  I  believe  they  live  at  Strahlen ;  they  are 
two  sisters,  the  ladies  Marie  and  Katrine 
von  IMellenthen — at  least  so  my  wife  told 
me,  for  we  had  not  seen  them  before  to- 
night— and  they  told  my  wife  their  name 
was  Melleuthen,  and  there  are  no  Mellen- 
thens  live  nearer  than  Strahlen,  and  that 
is  a  good  twenty  leagues  off." 

"Which  is  Marie?"  asked  Carl— "the 
lady  with  the  golden  curls  ?" 

"  Yes,  noble  sir ;  the  lady  Katrine  has 
darker  hair,  and  darker  eyes  than  her  sis- 
ter.    It  was  she  who  fainted." 

"  Marie  is  a  beautiful  name,  and  suits 
her  well,"  said  Carl. 

"I  believe  the  ladies  would  like  to  see  you 
to-night,  noble  gentlemen,"  said  the  land- 
lord. "They  were  very  anxious  when 
they  heard  your  excellency  had  gone  back 
into  the  storm.  The  beautiM  lady  Marie 
was  speechless  with  terror,  and  was  only 
pacified  when  she  heard  you  were  returned. 

Eric's  countenance  flushed  with  strong 
emotion.  Joy  beamed  from  his  dark  eyes. 
Carl  looked  at  him,  and  smiled  mischiev- 
ously. 

"I  suppose  I  am  not  to  go  ?"  said  Carl. 
"  I  dare  say  the  ladies  never  saw  me,"  he 
continued,  with  an  air  of  mock  despond- 
en  c  v. 

"  Oh,  yes,  noble  sir,  but  they  did  ! 
Madeuioisollc  Marie  saw  you  hold  the 
plunging  horses  at  the  risk  of  your  own 
life,  and  she  wants  particularly  to  see  the 
friend  for  whom  the  noble  Eric  Walder- 
thorn  risked  his  life  in  the  storm.  She 
told  my  wife  that  she  thought  he  must 
love  and  value  you  like  a  brother." 

Eric  and  Carl  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled,  while  their  hands  met  in  a  friendly 

grip. 

"  We  have  seen  some  danger  and  some 
trouble  together,  worthy  Herr  Wirk- 
mann," said  Carl,  "  and  that  always  makes 
men  friends." 


"Noble  sirs,"  observed  the  landlord, 
the  gracious  ladies  bade  me  say  they  would 
be  glad  to  see  you  afler  your  supper; 
there  will  be  coffee  in  their  apartment  if 
you  will  do  them  the  honor  to  partake  of 
It." 

Carl  and  Eric  dispatched  their  suppers 
in  all  haste,  and  then,  following  a  waiter 
whom  they  had  summoned,  they  foimd 
themselves  in  the  room  where  the  two 
ladies  were  expecting  them. 

Katrine  was  kneeling  down  bathing 
Schwartz's  ear,  which  had  been  torn  in 
the  affray  with  the  wolf;  Marie,  kneeling 
beside  her,  held  him  round  the  neck ;  their 
servant,  Wilhelm — the  man  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  sleigh  —  stood  beside 
them  holding  a  bowl  contaming  warm 
water. 

The  sisters  rose  on  the  entrance  of  the 
two  young  men,  and  Marie,  blushing  and 
lookmg  more  lovely  than  ever,  with  joy 
beaming  in  her  face,  came  forward  hastily 
towards  Eric,  holding  out  both  her  hands. 
Eric  took  them,  and  pressed  them  in  his 
own  with  a  fervor  partaking  of  the  two- 
fold nature  of  his  feeUngs  for  her — ^the 
spiritual  devotion  he  had  borne  towards 
her  so  long,  and  the  more  human  passion 
struggling  for  mastery  in  his  breast,  now 
when  he  found  his  cherished  dream  a  re- 
ality. He  pressed  the  offered  hand  of 
Katrine,  receiving  their  grateful  thanks 
with  a  manly  embarrassment,  presenting  at 
the  same  time  his  friend,  Carl. 

"  His  name  is  not  Carl,  exactly,"  said 
Eric;  "but  as  he  alv^ays  laughs  at  me 
whenever  I  attempt  to  pronounce  his 
English  name,  I  have  always  called  him 
Carl." 

"And  what  is  your  unpronomiceable 
name  ?"  asked  Marie,  smiling. 

"Charles  Tomestone,"  answered  Carl, 
laughing ;  "  Eric  cannot  say  anything  but 
'  Sharles,'  so  we  have  made  an  arrangement 
that  I  am  to  be  Carl  for  him,  and  he  has 
further  Germanized  my  name  and  he  calls 
me  Carl  Tohanson." 

"  So  you  are  German,  afler  all,  you  see," 
said  Katrine,  "and  now  that  you  have 
killed  some  wolves  and  been  out  in  a  snow- 
storm, you  are  quite  naturalized." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  a  German,"  8Md 
Marie ;  "  I  like  my  friends  to  be  German ; 
here  is  a  third  who  fought  in  our  defence ; 
Schwartz,  dear  Schwartz  1"  and  she  patted 
the  head  of  the  handsome  wolf-hound,  who, 
on  Eric's  entrance,  had  jumped  up  to  greet 
him.    I^H^  I''  she  continued,  to  Eric,  ^^ 
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recognizes  you  who  killed  his  late  antago- 
nist." 

Eric  stooped  to  pat  Schwartz's  head,  and 
in  so  doing  touched  Marie's  hand  by  acci- 
dent. Their  eyes  met ;  Eric's  heart  throb- 
bed violently,  and  when,  at  Katrine's  in- 
vitation, he  sat  down  and  took  coffee  pre- 
sented to  him,  his  hand  shook  so  much 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  Carl,  he  would 
have  dropped  the  cup  on  the  ground. 

"  You  know  we  are  old  acquaintances," 
said  Katrine,  laughing,  to  Eric.  "Do  you 
not  remember  three  ladies  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  last  spring  ?" 

"I  recognized  you  the  moment  I  saw 
your  sister.  And  my  friend  Carl,  he  was 
with  me  that  morning.  But  there  was 
another  lady  with  you." 

"That  was  our  aimt,"  said  Marie.  "  It 
was  returning  from  her  house  to-night  that 
we  were  beset  by  the  wolves,  when  you 
came  so  opportunely  to  our  help." 

**No  wonder  that  we  remarked  your 
countenance  in  the  Sistine  chapel,"  said 
Katrine,  "you  are  so  like  your  brother, 
the  Baron  Ernst." 

"Do  you  know  Ernst?"  asked  Eric, 
quickly. 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled.     "  Oh,  yes ;  a  little." 

The  two  friends  sat  talking  with  the 
sisters  till  late.  They  found  so  many 
things  to  talk  of;  and  Schwartz  sat  before 
Eric,  looking  up  into  his  face,  switching 
his  great  tail  on  the  floor,  as  if  he  knew 
him. 

When  Carl  and  Eric  met  at  breakfsust 
the  next  morning,  the  snow  still  fell  fast. 
All  travelling  was  out  of  the  question ;  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  patiently  till 
it  cleared  up.  Even  then  Eric  acknow- 
ledged that  it  would  be  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  snow  would  be  fit  for  travelling. 
Fortunately,  Carl  had  materials  for  paint- 
ing with  him,  so  Eric  sat  down  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  making  a  sketch  of  the 
scene  with  the  wolves,  of  the  night  be- 
fore. Carl  came  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  That  is  it,"  he  said ;  "  but  don't  you 
•  think,  Eric,  it  would  be  as  well  to  ask 
Mademoiselle  Marie  to  sit  for  her  portrait  ? 
It  would  make  the  thing  more  complete. 
It  really  is  perfect.  It  is  the  scene  itself. 
And  the  dark  group  of  the  hounds  and 
the  wolf!  I  think,  though,  Schwartz 
would  not  be  quite  satisfied  with  liis  por- 
trait. Let  us  ask  his  black  seigneurie  to 
&vor  us  with  a  sitting." 


When  the  sisters  heard  what  Eric  was 
about,  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
picture,  and  Eric  was  obliged  to  finish  it 
m  their  room,  where  Schwartz,  very  grave- 
ly, sat  for  his  portrait.  Carl  made  a  small 
model  of  him  for  Katrine,  who  received  it 
with  a  well-pleased  smile. 

"  I  will  make  one  life-ai«e  for  you,  when 
I  return  to  Rome,"  he  safd ;  "  I  feel  in  a 
very  industrious  mood.  I  will  have  him 
struggluig  Anth  the  wolf." 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Eric  saw 
so  much  of  Marie  with  impunity.  When- 
ever their  eyes  met,  a  strange  spasm  pass- 
ed through  liis  breast,  and  he  could  not 
even  speak  to  her  without  embarrassment. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the 
snow  had  quite  ceased,  and  the  strong 
easterly  wind  which  still  remained  pro- 
mised to  harden  the  snow,  so  as  to  make 
it  fit  to  tread  in  a  few  hours.  The  black- 
smith had  repaired  the  sleigh  of  the  two 
sisters  ;  he  had  been  hard  at  work  in  the 
inn-yard  for  an  hour,  and  Eric  had 
been  sketching  him  for  Marie.  It  was 
fixed  that  they  should  leave  Stettin  the 
next  morning.  Katrine  w^as  gone  to  see 
if  Fritz  w^as  well  enough  to  accompany 
them,  and  had  left;  Marie  in  the  room 
reading.  A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Marie  said,  "  Come  in." 

The  door  opened,  and  Eric  appeared. 
When  he  saw  Marie  alone  in  the  room, 
he  stood  there  irresolute ;  not  knowing 
whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  As  IMarie 
raised  her  eyes  from  her  book,  he  came 
forward.  "I — I  forgot  my  pencil,"  he 
said,  "  and  we  are  packing  up  the  drawing 
materials."  ' 

"Is  this  it?"  said  Marie,  rising  and 
coming  forward  with  it  in  her  hands.  "  I 
found  it  on  the  table." 

Eric  did  not  look  at  the  pencil ;  he  look- 
ed at  the  hand,  and  from  the  hand  he 
looked  at  the  face.  She  held  out  the  j)en- 
cil,  and  he  took,  not  the  pencil  only,  but 
the  hand  wuth  it.  She  did  not  withilraw  it ; 
he  felt  it  tremble  in  his.  In  another  mo- 
ment liis  arm  was  round  her  waist,  and  his 
lips  were  pressed  to  her  forehead. 

"We  shall  meet  sooner  than  you  ex- 
pect," said  Katrine,  gaily,  in  answer  to 
Carl,  who  asked  them  if  they  were  going 
all  the  Avay  to  Strahlen  that  day,  when 
he  and  Eric  escorted  the  sisters  to  their 
sleigh  next  morning.  Marie  was  silent; 
but,  when  Eric  tucked  the  warm  furs 
round  her,  the  smile  she  gave  him  said 
something,  for  all  that. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Ernst  Walderthom  walked  to  and  fro 
in  the  withdrawing-room  of  Kronenthal. 
His  face  was  anxious,  though  he  strove  to 
smile,  and  words  of  hope  were  on  his  lips, 
which,  to  judge  from  his  unequal  steps  and 
restless  eyes,  s«ned  far  from  his  heart. 

"  You  may  iepend  on  it,  dear  mother, 
that  Eric  never  left  Stettin  that  stormy 
night.  Every  one  must  have  seen  the 
storm  coming  up  all  the  evening.  You 
may  rest  assured  he  slept  safely  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  the  Geldenstem." 

"  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  as  you  say, 
my  son,"  answered  the  lady  to  whom  ms 
words  were  addressed. 

The  lady  of  Kronenthal,  as  she  was  al- 
ways called,  had  not  long  passed  the  prime 
of  life.  She  was  about  forty-five,  and  bore 
her  years  well,  though  the  traces  of  deep 
sorrow  were  to  be  seen  on  her  still  hand- 
some countenance.  The  likeness  between 
her  and  her  children  was  very  remarkable, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  whence 
Eric  derived  his  broad  forehead  and  deep, 
intellectual  eye.  She  was  tall  and  rather 
slight ;  and  as  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and, 
approaching  her  eldest  son,  stood  beside 
him  putting  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and 
looking  into  his  face,  he  almost  started 
back  from  her,  and  from  his  own  thoughts, 
the  face  was  so  like  Eric's. 

"  Mother,  I  wUl  have  a  horse  saddled 
and  ride  over  to  Stettin.  There  is  plenty 
of  thne  before  dark." 

But  before  this  intention  could  be  ex- 
ecuted, sleigh-bells  were  heard  in  the  court 
below  ;  and  Enist,  rumning  down,  was 
seized  in  the  hall  by  Eric.  vVarm  greet- 
ings passed  between  the  brothers — all  the 
warmer  for  the  suspense  Ernst  had  been 
enduring. 

Eric  presented  Carl,  who  was  heartily 
welcomed,  and  the  three  proceeded  up 
stairs  to  the  mother — overpowered  with 
the  joy  of  hearing  her  son's  voice — who 
stood  trembling  at  the  door.  Eric  bound- 
ed forward,  and,  embracing  her,  carried  her 
to  the  sofa,  covering  her  face  and  hands 
with  kisses. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  I  hope  you  have 
not  been  very  anxious  about  me.  The 
storm  detained  us  ;  we  slept  at  Stettin 
that  niglit,  and  had  to  wait  there  till  the 
road  was  passable." 

But  the  mother  did  not  so  soon  recover 
from  the  suspense  she  had  been  enduring 
for  the  last  two  days ;  and  now  the  re&^ 


tion  was  so  great  that  she  Mrly  gave  way 
and  burst  into  tears,  as  Eric  Knelt  before 
her.  So  he  looked  at  Carl,  and  they  said 
nothing  about  the  wolves  and  the  snow- 
storm. 

"  Mother,"  said  Eric,  "  I  have  brought 
you  something  from  Rome,  which  I  know 
will  please  you.  It  is  to  be  hung  in  your 
oratory.  It  will  come  with  the  rest  of 
my  things  in  the  baggage -sleigh,  this 
evening.  And  see,  Ernst,"  he  continued, 
"  what  I  have  brought  for  you,  or  rather 
for  your  bride." 

"How  beautiful!"  said  Ernst,  as  he 
opened  a  case,  which  his  brother  had  put 
into  his  hands,  and  an  exquisite  set  of  an- 
tique cameos  met  his  eyes. 

"  I  hope  your  bride  will  like  them,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  hope  she  will  approve  of  her 
new  brother  a  little ;  though,  I  suppose, 
she  likes  you  so  much  that  she  wiU  have 
no  liking  to  bestow  on  me." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  a  sister's  love,  dear  Eric ;  we 
never  had  a  sister.  Some  day  you  will 
give  me  one,  as  I  give  you  one,  now." 

Eric  reddened,  and  said,  "  Perhaps." 

"There  could  not  have  been  a  nobler 

Eair  of  brothers,"  thought  Carl,  as  sitting 
eside  the  lady  of  Kronenthal,  he  watohed 
them  as  they  walked  arm-in-arm,  and  up 
and  down  the  room.  There  was  a  great 
likeness  between  the  two.  Eric  was  a 
little  taller,  though  both  were  tall  and 
well  made.  There  was  the  same  fiunk 
bearing,  the  same  noble  cast  of  counte- . 
nance;  but  there  was  a  look  of  fire  at 
times  in  Eric's  eyes,  which  the  calm  gray 
eyes  of  Ernst  did  not  possess.  There  was 
in  both  the  same  confiding,  loving  repose 
on  each  other's  faith.  The  love  that  Eric 
bore  his  brother,  amounted  almost  to  do* 
votion;  and  that  of  Ernst  for  him  was 
that  of  one  who  had  protected,  and  hon- 
ored, and  petted  him  from  his  in&ncy. 

Left  without  a  fiither  when  they  were 
yet  infants,  the  two  boys  soon  knew 
what  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world 
meant.  Their  right  to  their  inheritanoe 
was  contested  for  years,  and  more  than 
once  the  mother  had  been  obliged  to  fly 
by  night  to  carry  her  children  to  a  fdaoe 
of  safety,  and  often  had  she  known  what 
it  was  even  to  want  bread  and  a  place  of 
refuge.  During  all  these  trials — ^whkA 
came  to  a  close  when  Ernst  ii^as  twelve 
and  Eric  ten — the  care  of  the  elder  brother 
for  the  younger  was  something  beautiful  to 
witness ;  and  after  they  were  restored  to 
i  their  estate  in  peace  and  sa&ty,  his  care 
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and  solicitude  for  him  seemed  to  increase.  | 
It  was  Ernst  who  had  taught  him  all  the 
athletic  exercises  in  which  he  was  so  well 
skilled ;  Ernst  who  had  carried  him  home 
half-dead  through  a  snow-storm;  Ernst 
who  had  killed  the  wolf  whose  teeth  were 
at  his  throat;  and,  when  the  indescribable 
longing  had  seized  him  to  be  an  artist — ^to 
see  Kome — it  was  Ernst's  entreaties  which 
had  obtained  the  mother's  reluctant  con- 
sent to  his  departure.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing, that  he  loved  Ernst  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  impassioned  soul ;  that  to 
him  all  his  thoughts  turned  in  success,  in 
despair;  that  to  him  he  poured  out  his 
heart  in  long  letters — all  his  yearnings,  his 
hopes,  his  fears ;  that  to  Ernst  were  sent 
the  first  successful  creations  of  his  pencil, 
of  his  chisel ;  and  that  at  Ernst's  summons 
he  should  have  left  his  beloved  studio,  his 
unfinished  picture,  and  journeyed  to  the 
north,  to  be  present  at  the  crowning  of 
his  brother's  happiness,  which  he  knew 
would  have  been  incomplete  without  him. 

This  Carl  knew- partly.  Eric  from  time 
to  time  had  told  him  enough  of  his  past 
life  to  make  him  understand  the  bond 
which  bound  the  brothers  together,  and 
made  their  affection  appear  so  beautiful 
to  him.  It  was  as  much  to  see  this  Ernst, 
of  whom  Eric  spoke  so  constantly,  that 
Carl  had  consented  to  go  with  him  to 
Kronenthal,  as  the  desire  to  hunt  wolves, 
to  skate,  or  enjoy  the  other  amusements  of 
a  Pomeranian  winter. 

"  When  shall  I  see  your  bride  ?"  said 
Eric.  "And  you  will  not  tell  me  her 
name  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Ernst,  "  I  want  to  sur- 
prise you.    She  is  an  old  friend  of  yours." 

"  Who  can  she  be  ?"  said  Eric. 

"  You  will  see  to-night,"  replied  Ernst. 
"We  are  going  to  Rabenstein  to  spend  a 
few  days.  She  will  be  there.  You  must 
drive  our  mother,  Eric;  and  your  Enghsh 
friend  and  I  will  take  the  other  sleigh." 

While  Carl  was  in  his  room  preparing 
for  this  visit,  Eric  came  in  to  him. 

"  Carl,  don't  say  anything  about  the 
wolves  or  the  snow-storm  to  Ernst  as  you 
go  to  Rabenstein;  it  will  make  him  un- 
easy, and  my  mother  will  be  sure  to  find 
it  out  if  it  is  spoken  o£  I  would  not  have 
her  know  it  just  now  for  a  great  deal;  her 
nerves  are  still  trembling."  After  a  pause, 
he  continued,  "I  must  ask  Ernst  if  he 
knows  the  Mellenthens.  I  can't  remember 
the  name." 

^  She  is  a  beautiful  creature,"  said  Carl, 


as  he  continued  his  occupation  of  culling 
the  contents  of  a  large  portmanteau  and 
transferring  them  to  a  smaller  one. 

"  Carl,  Carl,  she  is  mine.  I  have  won 
herl"  said  Eric.  "At  least,  I  know  she 
loves  me.  For  the  rest  I  do  not  foresee 
any  difficulty.  My  mother  and  Ernst  are 
so  imiversally  beloved  and  respected  in 
the  neighborhood,  that  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  ask  her  parents  for  her  in  vain." 

"  I  wish  you  joy,  dear  Eric,"  said  Carl, 
warmly  pressing  his  hand.  "You  will 
find  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween pure  love  and  the  devouring  fire  of 
passion." 

"  It  was  the  last  I  feared,"  said  Eric. 
"  I  know  too  well  what  I  suffered  all  last 
summer — what  it  cost  me  of  my  life  and 
power  as  an  artist,  and  how  much  time  I 
lost  in  fruitless  longings.  But  it  is  a  quiet 
joy  which  fills  my  heart  since  I  became 
certain  that  Marie  loves  me.  I  shall  tell 
Ernst  all  about  it  when  we  return  from 
Rabenstein.  Carl,  were  you  going  to 
Rabenstein,  when  I  met  you  at  Stettin?" 

"  Yes,  I  was  going  to  see  Franz  Von 
Wedel.    He  fives  there,  does  he  not?" 

"  Lives  there  I"  said  Eric  ;  "yes,  and  is 
a  great  friend  of  ours.  It  is  he  whom  we 
are  going  to  visit.  Rabenstein  castle  be- 
longs to  his  father.  It  is  close  to  the 
town.  You  must  take  care  of  your  heart, 
Carl ;  Franz  has  some  very  beautiftd  sisters, 
I  hear.  I  knew  them  when  they  were 
little  girls,  and  I  was  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
I  hear  they  have  grown  to  be  perfect 
beauties.  When  I  was  here  two  winters 
ago,  they  were  in  Paris  with  their  aunt ; 
so  I  did  not  see  them." 

On  their  arrival  at  Rabenstein,  the 
travellers  were  shown  into  the  rooms 
prepared  for  them.  Carl  had  one  allotted 
to  him  close  to  those  of  the  two  brothers; 
and  Eric  had  been  gossinping  with  him, 
and  had  not  quite  finished  nis  toilet,  when 
Ernst  came  into  his  room.  His  fiice  was 
radiant  with  some  great  j  oy .  He  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  his  brother  Eric,  and  took 
hold  of  his,  which  he  pressed  warmly. 

"How  well  you  look,  Eric,  this  evening !*» 
he  said.  "You  are  as  handsome  as  a 
young  bridegroom  going  to  see  his  be- 
trothed. Or  shall  we  make  this  your 
betrothal  night  ?  There  are  such  besauti* 
frd  young  ladies  down  stairs,  you  must 
choose  one.  But  come;  I  want  to  present 
you  to  my  bride ;  she  is  all  impatience  to 
see  you." 

As  the  three  young  men  descended  the 
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wide  staircase  of  tlie  old  castle,  and  just 
as  they  had  readied  the  last  step,  Ernst 
said  to  liis  brother:  "Erie,  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  all  about  your  adventure  ^ith 
the  wolves  the  other  night,  and  your  ride 
in  the  snow-storm  ?" 

Eric  started.     He  looked  at  his  brother. 

"  Who  told  you  ?    Did  Carl  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  said  Carl. 

"  Ernst !  how  came  you  to  know  any- 
thing about  it  ?" 

"  Come  and  see  who  told  me,"  said 
Ernst,  smiling,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  door. 

Eric'u  heart  beat  (juickly  ;  his  eyes  be- 
came dizzw  Who  told  Ernst  about  the 
wolves  ?  His  bride  ?  How  came  she  to 
know?  Who  told  her?  Had  Marie? 
Did  she  know  Marie?  Was  Marie  there? 
No ;  she  was  at  Strahlen,  thirty  leagues 
off.  Then  he  remembered  her  sister's 
parting  words,  "  You  will  see  us  sooner 
than  yuu  expect."  A  light  Hashed  through 
his  mind.  It  was  she — his  brother's  bride 
— whom  lie  had  rescued  from  death  1  She 
was  on  her  wav  to  Raben  stein  when  he 
had  met  her.  She,  Marie,  whom  he  loved 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  soul  I  He 
looked  around ;  he  would  have  fled. 
Quick  as  lightning  this  truth  must  have 
flashed  through  his  mind  ;  for,  almost 
before  Ernst  had  done  speaking,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  there,  in  a  brilliantly- 
lightcil  room,  stood  his  mother;  and, 
besidu  her,  robed  in  pure  white,  the  golden 
curls  falling  round  her  beautiful  face,  stood 
Marie.  j^Iarie,  his  Roman  dream.  Marie, 
his  beloved.     Marie,  his  brother's  bride  ! 

Tiiere  were  other  persons  in  the  room. 
He  saw  only  her.  Mechanically,  as  in  a 
dream,  he  followed  his  brother:  as  in  a 
dream,  he  heard  the  voices  of  those  around 
him ;  a  confused  whirring  tilled  his  ears. 
He  saw  !Marie  advance  towards  him,  again 
holding  out  both  her  hands,  smiling  ^vith 
an  angelic  smile.  He  looked  at  her.  All 
present  saw  his  face  was  of  a  deadly  pallor; 
then  a  wild,  unearthly  gleam  shot  from 
his  eves.  He  advanced  to  meet  Marie  as 
she  approached ;  then  turned  and  fled. 

All  stood  amazed.  In  the  first  con- 
sternation none  thought  of  following  him; 
and  when  Ernst  and  Carl  did  so  it  was 
too  late.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
He  was  gone — ^fled  out  into  the  night. 

Soon  the  woods  round  Rabenstein  rang 
with  the  voices  of  men  and  hounds.  "  Eric! 
Eric !"  was  heard  on  every  side  in  the 
voices  of  his  friend  and  brother.    Ernst 
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and  Carl  sought  everywhere;  and  SchwarU 
bounded  into  the  woods,  baying  loudly. 
"  Heaven  be  praised  I"  said  Ernst ;  **  he  is 
on  his  track."  But  hour  after  hour  pass- 
ed, and  neither  Schwartz  nor  Eric  reap- 
peared. 

"Can  I  have  a  sleigh?"  asked  CarL 
"  I  will  go  to  Stettin.  I  think  he  will  go 
there." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Ernst. 

"I  think  it  wiU  be  better  that  jon 
should  stay  here  and  direct  the  search, 
both  here  and  at  KronenthaL,''  answered 
Carl.  "  We  had  better  divide  our  exer- 
tions. Depend  upon  me  for  leaving,  on 
my  part,  nothing  imdon^.  I  wUl  write  to 
you  from  Stetthi,  and  tell  you  where  I  go 
next,  if  my  researches  there  are  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  you  can  write  to  me  there,  and  let 
me  know  whether  you  find  any  traces  of 
him." 

So  Carl  arrived  at  Stettin,  and  went  to 
the  Geldenstem,  wliich  he  had  only  left  a 
few  hours  before. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Eric  had  rushed  from  the  room  into 
the  hall,  caught  up  his  cloak  and  cap, 
which  still  lay  there,  opened  the  oater 
door,  and  fled — ^fled  out  into  the  briULini 
night;  fled  over  the  hard  frozen  snow; 
fled,  whither  he  knew  not.  One  idea,  one 
thought,  scorched  his  brain,  lent  wings  to 
his  feet.  Ernst's  bride  I — ^his  brother's 
bride  I  At  first  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  Then  the  remembrance  of  the  two 
days  passed  at  Stettin  came  back  in  a  flood 
to  his  memory.  Looks,  tones,  wordS| 
seared  him  as  with  a  hot  iron.  Tes^  h» 
brother's  bride ;  he  loved  her,  loved  her 
to  madness.  He  felt — ^now  when  he  knev 
she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever — ^the  full  fiffte 
of  the  burnmg  passion  with  whioh  he 
loved  her.  Why  should  his  brother  stand 
between  him  ancl  Marie  ?  Had  he  rescued 
her  from  death  ?  «  Had  he  bome  her 
through  the  storm  ?  And  Marie  henelC 
Why  had  she  deceived  him:  why  had  she 
given  him  a  fiilse  name  ?  And  when  ha 
had  spoken  of  Ernst,  why  had  she  b0I 
told  him  all?  Even  the  ring  of  belrolhiL 
he  had  never  seen;  had  she  eren  Ud 
that  aside  to  deceive  him?  If  she  liad 
but  told  him  all,  when  she  found  oofe  who 
he  was,  he  would  have  conquered  his  IM* 
ings  whilst  they  were  yet  undeveloped: 
at  any  rate,  they  would  not  have  ifiachMi 
their  present  height ;  and,  had  he 
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;bat  be  could  not  contemplate  his  brother's 
inion  with  her  with  composure,  at  least 
le  would  have  returned  to  Rome — could 
lave  made  some  excuse.  But  now  every 
>ne  had  been  a  mtness  to  his  madness, 
md  his  crime  was  known  to  all.  On  he 
led  I  Day  broke,  and  night  came,  and 
lay  broke  again,  and  still  he  lied — onward, 
>nward. 

At  last,  exhausted  nature  could  bear  no 
more ;  and  one  day  he  awoke,  weak  and 
brembling,  like  a  child,  and  found  himself 
in  a  small  but  poorly-furnished  room — the 
best  bed-room  of  the  small  inn  of  a  little 
town,  scarcely  better  than  a  village.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  been  picked  up  on 
the  road,  apparently  dead,  and  had  been 
brought  in.  He  had  been  there  ten  days ; 
he  had  been  delii'ious,  and  had  had  fright- 
ful dreams.  He  tried  to  rise  up  in  the  bed 
on  which  he  lay  ;  but  he  fell  back  on  the 
pillow.  Recollection  returned  to  him. 
Was  it  a  continuation  of  the  horrid  night- 
mare of  his  delirium,  or  was  it  a  reality  ? 
The  whole  truth  soon  reentered  his 
mind;  but  he  no  longer  raved  when  he 
remembered  all ;  he  was  too  weak.  He 
would  write  to  Ernst;  he  would  tell  him 
bow  hivoluntary  his  fiiult  was,  and  how 
deeply  he  repented  it. 

And  Marie,  she  who  had  been  a  pure 
and  holy  ideal  to  him  so  long — a  form  to 
place  in  heavenly  visions — ^she,  a  worthless, 
rain,  heartless  woman,  who  cared  not  who 
mffered  ruin,  if  she  could  only  win  admira- 
tion. Ah !  why  did  not  he  leave  her  to  the 
seolves  that  night?  Better  that  Ernst 
should  have  wept  for  his  bride,  than  to 
iiave  been  betrayed  by  her.  Why  had 
be  not  perished  in  the  storm?  Better 
that  Ernst  should  have  wept  for  him,  than 
have  been  betrayed  by  his  brother,  who 
owed  him  everything.  Then  the  thought 
dashed  across  his  mmd,  might  she  not  be 
innocent?  Yes,  she  was  innocent,  pure 
as  an  angel.  She  knew  he  was  Ernst's 
brother ;  it  was  as  sister  that  she  had  an- 
Bwered  his  looks  of  love ;  as  a  sister  she 
had  allowed  his  lips  to  rest  on  her  fore- 
head, her  head  to  lean  upon  his  heart. 

And  then,  had  he  not  saved  her  from  a 
cruel  death  ?  Gratitude  alone  would  im- 
pel her  to  show  affection  to  him,  greater 
even  than  could  have  been  granted  to  the 
brother  of  her  betrothed.  Oh  I  he  alone 
was  the  criminal;  and  he  alone  would 
bear  the  punishment.  Let  Ernst  and 
bfarie  be  happy. 

And  so  he  wandered  on — ^no  longer  fly- 


ing, but  listless,  despairing — ^he  scarcely 
knew  where.  He  had  some  feint  recollec- 
tion of  selling  a  ring  of  some  value,  which 
he  found  on  his  hand ;  and  then  of  model- 
ling a  dog — a  wolf-hound — and  selling 
that  for  very  little  money,  for  his  wants 
were  few. 

At  length,  one  day,  he  found  himself  in 
Rome,  walkin£y  up  the  street  where  he  had 
lodgings,  in  what  had  once  been  a  palace. 
Entering  the  door,  a  pretty  young  woman 
dropped  him  a  curtsey,  and  led  the  way 
up  a  broad  staircase.  She  unlocked  a 
door;  he  entered.  It  was  his  room. 
There  was  the  unfinished  picture  which 
he  had  left,  to  obey  Ernst's  summons  to 
Kronenthal,  where  his  presence  had  turn- 
ed that  happiness  into  sorrow. 

He  sank  upon  a  chair  and  hid  his  fece 
in  his  hands.  "  Is  the  signor  tired  ?"  ask- 
ed the  pretty  young  woman,  in  her  soft 
language.  "  Can  I  bring  him  some  wine  ? 
Will  he  not  take  something  ?" 

Eric  looked  up.  He  made  a  sign  to  her 
that  he  wanted  nothing.  "Is  this  the 
signer's  beautiful  dog?"  she  inquired, 
pointing  to  a  large  wolf-hound  that  lay 
beside  his  chair,  panting.  "  Poor  hound, 
he  is  tired;  he  seems  quite  footsore.  I 
will  fetch  him  some  water.  And  the 
young  woman  went  out. 

Eric  stooped  down  to  look  at  the  dog.  It 
was  Schwartz  who  lay  there — Schwartz, 
who  had  traced  him  out  on  that  fetal 
night ;  who  had  followed  him  all  through 
his  wanderings.  Unconsciously  Eric  had 
fed  him ;  unconsciously  patted  and  stroked 
him;  unconsciously  modelled  him  and 
sold  the  model  one  day,  to  pay  for  his 
night's  lodging.  Her  dog !  Marie's  dog  I 
Why  had  it  clung  to  liim ?  Why  follow- 
ed him?  At  first  he  felt  tempted  to 
chase  him  from  his  sight;  but  Schwartz 
got  up,  put  his  large  paws  on  Eric's  knees, 
and  looked  into  his  eyes.  Eric  looked  at 
him.  It  was  his  own  dog — the  dog  he 
reared  himself;  the  dog  he  had  taken  out 
for  his  first  hunt,  the  last  time  he  had  been 
at  Kronenthal.  Ernst  had  given  him  to 
Marie  ;  but  the  dog  preferred  his  old  mas- 
ter. How  was  it  that  he  had  not  recog- 
nized him  before  ? 

"Poor  fellow,  you  are  more  faithful 
than  I  have  been.  I  am  not  worthy  to 
have  you  as  my  friend ;  but  remain  with 
me,  Schwartz.-' 

He  found  several  letters  waiting  for 
him.  Two  or  three  bore  the  post-mark 
of  Stettin.    These  he  flung  into  a  drawer, 
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and,  locking  it,  threw  the  key  out  of  the 
window.  "  Nothing  shall  tempt  me,"  he 
said,  "  to  read  those  letters.  Who  knows 
if  I  might  be  able  to  resist  their  entreaties 
to  return  ?"  And  then  he  wandered  out, 
day  and  night,  in  the  first  days  of  the 
young  spring.  The  faithful  Schwartz  fol- 
lowed mm  everywhere;  and  when  he  sat 
down  on  some  venerable  old  ruin  or  green 
moss  bank  covered  with  j)urple  violets, 
the  dog  would  crouch  beside  him,  and 
look  up  into  his  face. 

One  day  he  approached  his  unfinished 
picture ;  he  wiped  the  dust  off.  His  eyes 
rested  on  it  for  some  time :  then  he  took 
up  a  pencil,  made  some  alterations  in  it, 
looked  for  his  palette,  put  fresh  colors 
on  it,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  his  paint- 
ing. Day  after  day  he  sat  at  his  long-ne- 
glected easel.  Peace  came  gradually 
back  to  his  soul,  and  a  calm  look  to  his 
eye. 

"Why  should  I  lose  my  youth,"  he 
thought,  ".lamenting  a  fault  1  have  not 
the  power  to  imdo  ?  Time  will  conquer 
these  feelings,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  may 
be  able  some  day  to  return  to  Kronenthal 
to  my  mother,  and  look  upon  Ernst — yes, 
even  upon  Marie,  his  wife,  unmoved." 
Then  he  thought  he  would  look  at  the 
letters  he  had  shut  up  in  the  drawer  when 
he  first  came  home ;  but  the  drawer  was 
locked  and  the  key  nowhere  to  be  found. 
During  his  researches  after  it,  the  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Ernst,  asking 
him  to  come  up  to  his  marriage,  fell  imder 
his  hand.  He  opened  it;  it  was  full  of 
joyous  affection  and  buoyant  happiness. 
Eric's  heart  throbbed  with  sympathetic  af 
fcotion,  even  as  it  throbbed  when  he  had 
first  read  the  letter.     It  ran  thus : 

** Northernmost,  ho!  Eric,  my  soul's  beloved 
brother ;  your  presence  is  necessary  to  complete 
my  happiness.  I  have  wooed  and  won  a  pearl 
of  suri)rising  beauty.  Come  and  be  a  witness 
to  our  union.  Pardon  me,  dear  Eric,  if  1  have  not 
told  you  of  this  before,  but  I  was  loth  to  trouble 
your  brotherly  heart  with  all  my  hopes  and 
fears.  The  sun  has  at  length  broken  through 
the  clouds,  and  when  you  are  hero  it  will  beam 
in  Cull  splendor  on  our  marriage.  Come  as 
soon  as  you  receive  this :  as  soon  as  you  arrive 
it  will  t'lke  place.  Our  mother  is  well ;  she 
hopes  soon  to  have  the  joy  of  seeing  you  again. 
She  counts  the  hours  till  you  come  as  impatient- 
ly as  [  do.  Do  not  refuse  to  come ;  without 
you  our  joy  will  be  clouded  with  sorrow. 

"  Your  loving  brother, 

"  Ernst. 

"P.S.  1  do  not  tell  you  the  name  of  my  bride 


— I  want  to  surprise  you.  She  is  an  old  friend  <tf 
yours,  though  jou  have  not  seen  her  for  yeus. 
Perhaps  curiosity  will  speed  you  on  your  way.*' 

There  was  the  fetal  mistake!  Why 
not  have  told  him  who  she  was  ?  Why 
not  have  described  her  ?  Why  not  have 
lingered  with  a  lover's  fonmiess  over 
every  feature?  He  would  have  recog- 
nized her  at  once ;  and  at  least  he  wooM 
have  been  innocent.  For,  he  felt  it  now ; 
he  knew  that  he  had  loved  her  from  the 
very  da^  in  which  he  had  first  seen  her  in 
the  Sistme  chapeL  Bat  his  heart  was  so 
calm,  he  was  so  self-possessed,  even  nntfl 
the  very  moment  in  which  he  came  to  her 
rescue,  that  it  would  not  have  been  diiS- 
cult  to  repress  all  beyond. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  of  Emst^and 
the  painful  thoughts  it  renewed,  threw 
Eric  back  in  the  progress  he  had  made 
towards  recovering  his  peace  of  mind. 
He  resolved  to  make  no  attempt  to  open 
the  drawer,  and  to  leave  the  other  letters 
where  they  were.  On  the  arrival  of  an- 
other letter,  with  the  same  post-mark,  he 
put  that  away,  resolved  to  do  noiQung 
which  could  renew  thoughts  that  he  knew 
would  only  be  a  source  of  pain  to  him. 
His  bettor  feelings  at  last  tiinmphed. 
llis  picture  advanced.  It  was  neanvfiB* 
ishcd.  It  was  the  Temptation  in  the  WH- 
dcmess.  And  whilst  Eric  put  the  lail 
finishing  touches  to  the  white  angels  ap- 
pearing in  the  foreground,  he  felt  as  if  an- 
gels were  ministering  to  him  too. 

He  had  triumphed ;  he  had  conaoerad 
the  material  life ;  he  had  regained  the  spi- 
ritual ;  and  he  thanked  Heaven,  and  was 
happy. 

One  bright  early  summer  day,  irho 
should  stand  beside  him  but  Carl  ?  GiA 
his  owna  dear  friend !  SchwartE  boondw 
up  joyously,  and  leaped  npon  him.  •*  Carl, 
dear  Carl  I'^  cried  Eric ;  and  Carl  ooaU 
not  speak  for  amazement. 

"  Sit  down,  Cari,  I  will  tell  you  ajL" 
And  Eric  began  from  the  night  in  whkli 
he  made  the  fatal  discovery  that  he  hmi 
his  brother's  bride.    He  hid  nothing. 

''It  was  only  afterwards,"  said  Cmlt 
''  whilst  wandering  in  search  of  too,  Art^ 
I  began  to  understand  what  aiaoofngf 
could  alone  have  impelled  von  to  saoh  ff 
Hight.  I  have  tracea  yon  firom  town  t» 
town,  dear  Eric.  I  recognised  this  ring  of 
yours,''  producing  it,  and  pla^sng  it  i> 
Eric's  hand.  ''  I  also  knew  the  moSd  JM^ 
made  of  Schwartz.    His  beingf  with  JM 
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helped  me  a  good  deal.  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  possessor  to  let 
me  have  that  model ;  but  I  have  it  safe. 
He  thought  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  the 
strange  young  man  who  sold  it  to  hira.  I 
lost  your  track  for  sonfe  time  when  you 
passed  through  the  Tyrol.  It  was  not  un- 
til a  week  ago  that  I  heard  from  Ernst 
you  had  returned  to  Rome ;  and  then  I 
came  here  as  fast  as  I  could." 

"And  Ernst?  Have  you  heard  from 
Ernst  lately  ?     Is  he  married  ?'* 

"  Ho  is  married.  On  his  receiving  your 
letter  telling  him  you  were  at  Rome,  his 
marriage  took  place.  It  is  now  about 
three  months  ago.  It  was  at  your  moth- 
er's desire  that  it  was  done.  Ernst  want- 
ed to  see  you  first."  But  Carl  did  not 
tell  Eric  that  the  marriage  was  solemnized 
when  all  thought  his  mother  was  dying. 
He  reserved  that  for  another  time. 

Gloomy  thoughts  did  not  remain  long 

with  Eric  now ;  he  had  only  to  put  them 

from   hira,  and  the  cloud  passed  away. 

Carl  and  he  worked  together  and  walked 

as  of  old,  and  their  life  was  as  happy  as 

boibre.     Carl   cut   a  beautiful   group   of 

Schwartz  struggling  with  the  wolf,  in  pure 

white  marble,   for  Katrine,   as    he   had 

promised  her  ;  and  the  two  friends  packed 

it  and  sent  it  to  Kronenthal  with  a  loving 

letter  from  Eric  and  friendly  greetings 

from  Carl.     Carl  told  him  by  degrees  of 

his  mother's  illness.     He  did  not  know 

ranch   about  it;  he  only  knew  that  she 

hod  been  very  ill.     Ernst's  letters  were 

very  short,  and  he  had  only  spoken  of  it 

in    two — one   at  the  first,  when  he  had 

given  it  as  a  reason  for  not  being  able  to 

leave  her  and  go  in  search  of  Eric,  and 

one    in  which  he   had  told   Carl  mider 

what  circumstances  his  marriage  was  to 

take  place.     Eric's  heart  bled  within  him. 

"  I  mil  go  to  them  soon,"  he  said.     "  I 

will  go  to  my  poor  mother !" 

f  •  CHAPTER     VI. 

Autumn  was  drawing  near,  and  Carl 
declared  that  he  must  have  a  hoUday :  he 
had  been  working  so  hard. 

"  Come  with  me,  Eric.  Let  us  go  and 
have  a  ramble  somewhere.  What  do  you 
HSiy  to  Venice  ?  It  is  four  years  since  we 
were  there." 

"  I  can't  go  with  you,  Carl.  I  must 
finish  my  picture  of  the  Wolf  Hunt  before 
<Jhristmas.  It  is  to  be  my  wedding  pre- 
sent to  Ernst,  you  know,  and  I  want  to 
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take  it  with  me.  Remember^  too,  we  have 
work  cut  out  besides.  I  shall  have  enough 
to  do  to  get  through  it  all." 

"  So  you  still  abide  by  the  resolution 
not  to  go  to  Kronenthal  before  Christ- 
mas ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  before  that," 
said  Eric,  smiling  faintly.  "  I  believe 
that  I  am  heart-whole  now,  but  it  is  as 
well  not  to  try  my  strength  too  soon. 
You  are  coming  with  me,  Carl  ?" 

"  Well,  considering  that  I  was  cheated 
out  of  my  visit  last  year,  I  think  I  will ; 
and  I  shall  keep  a  better  look-out  after 
you  this  time.  Why,  you  might  have 
died  in  that  small  auberge  in  Bavaria,  and 
no  one  have  been  a  bit  the  wiser  for  it." 

"  I  am  glad  I  did  not,  Carl.  I  should 
not  have  known  what  it  is  to  conquer 
temptation  and  tread  evil  thoughts  under 
foot." 

So  Carl  departed,  not  for  Venice,  but 
for  a  fortnight's  trip  with  some  friends  of 
his  on  a  short  cruise  in  a  yacht  to  some  of 
the  Meditcn-anean  islands.  And  Eric  re- 
turned to  his  picture,^  and  worked  with 
redoubled  pleasure,  when  he  thought  how 
pleased  Ernst  would  be  with  it.  And 
Schwartz  sat  for  his  portrait  again,  and 
slept  at  his  master's  feet  between  each  sit- 
ting. It  was  a  representation  of  the  self- 
same hunt  in  which  Ernst  had  saved  Eric's 
life,  and  Schwartz  was  grappling  with  one 
wolf^  whilst  Ernst,  standing  over  his  pros- 
trate brother^  held  another  at  bay.  Eric 
smiled  and  thought  of  the  time  when  he 
would  unpack  hii^  picture  before  the  eyes 
of  Ernst  and  his  wife.  He  thought  of 
calling  her  sister!  He  was  strong  now, 
and  could  bear  it. 

Carl  had  been  gone  nearly  ten  days : 
he  would  be  home  soon ;  and  Eric  thought 
he  would  go  down  to  the  quay  to  inquire 
if  the  marble  had  arrived  out  of  which 
the  friends  were  going  to  cut  a  group. 
He  had  been  hard  at  work  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  wanted  a  little  fresh  air.  So, 
calling  Schwartz,  who  lay  under  the  table 
sleeping,  he  went  out,  not  even  locking  the 
door ;  and,  telling  the  young  nuitron  who 
kept  his  rooms  for  him  and  acted  as  por- 
tress, that  he  would  be  back  very  soon,  he 
went  doAvn  towards  the  quay.  Turning 
the  corner  of  a  street,  he  suddenly  met 
two  ladies,  face  to  face.  One  of  them  was 
Marie !  He  saw  her  for  a  moment ;  felt  a 
sudden  choking,  a  violent  throbbing  in  his 
head,  and  saw  no  more.  He  turned  be- 
fore he  had  been  recognized.  He  flew 
21 
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over  the  burning  pavement,  nor  stopped 
till  he  had  got  into  the  country  far  beyond 
the  suburbs.  lie  could  not  rest  till  miles 
and  miles  he  had  left  the  city  far  behind 
him ;  «and  then  he  sat  down  and  thought, 
Was  this  his  boasted  strength  ? 

He  rosie  and  walked  on.  A  cooler  breeze 
was  beginning  to  temper  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  afternoon.  He  saw  a  small  village 
at  a  little  distance.  The  fierce  emotions 
which  had  arisen  in  his  breast  on  so  sud- 
denly meeting  Marie,  began  gradually  to 
subside.  The  road  he  followed  wound 
through  rich  fields,  where  the  purple 
orra])es  blushed  through  the  green  leaves 
of  the  vines,  twined  in  the  trees,  and  fell  in 
luxuriant  festoons  from  branch  to  branch. 
Tlie  bright  cicala  sung  lustily  among  the 
stones  which  formed  the  low  walls,  the 
•boundaries  of  fields  where  the  yellow  com 
fell  beneath  the  sickles  of  the  sunburnt 
laborers,  their  swarthy  brows  bound 
round  with  bright- colored  handkerchiefs. 
Farther  on,  a  beautiful  little  brook  mur- 
mured over  the  large  loose  stones  in  its 
bed,  and  fell  into  a  small  hollow,  where 
some  dark,  curly-headed  children,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  were  dipping  a  brown  pit- 
cher, and  where  Schwartz  cooled  his  hot 
tongue.  But  Eric  heeded  not  all  this 
beauty;  which,  at  another  time,  would 
have  excited  his  warmest  admiration.  He 
was  holding  fierce  communion  with  him- 
self. 

He  reached  the  village  he  had  seen  at  a 
<listance.  As  he  entered  it,  he  looked 
round  for  some  one  of  whom  he  could  in- 
ijuire  the  way,  or  ask  where  he  could  find 
a  lodging  for  the  night.  He  was  deter- 
mined that  he  would  not  return  to  Rome 
— at  any  rate  not  till  he  had  heard  from 
Carl.  He  would  wait  in  that  village  ;  he 
would  write  to  Carl  from  thence.  When 
Carl  could  assure  him  that  she  was  gone, 
then  he  would  return ;  but  he  must  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  Kronenthal  that  winter. 
He  and  Carl  would  spend  it  somewhere 
else — perhaps  in  Paris,  perhaps  London ; 
but  trust  himself  where  she  was — ^no  1  he 
dare  not  do  that,  now  1 

As  he  advanced  up  the  street  of  the 
little  village,  he  found  a  child  sitting  on  a 
doorstep,  weeping  bitterly.  At  sight  of 
Schwartz,  she  was  frightened.  Eric  drew 
near ;  and,  sitting  on  the  step  beside  her, 
took  her  on  his  knee,  and  tried  to  soothe 
her.  She  told  him  her  fiither  was  very  ill 
— ^her  mother  said  he  would  die.  After  a 
Jittle  while  he  prevailed  on  her  to  lead  him 


to  her  father,  and  entered  a  low  white 
cottage.  Ascending  a  narrow  staircase, 
he  found  himself  standing  beside  a  bed, 
on  which  lay  a  man,  still  young,  bat  ema- 
ciated and  parched  with  fever.  A  pale 
young  woman  sat  near  his  piUow — his  wife, 
the  mother  of  the  little  child.  Strong  com- 
passion awoke  in  Eric's  heart.  He  com- 
forted the  weeping  wife,  and  gave  her 
money  to  buy  food  for  herself  and  child, 
and  medicines  for  her  husband.  As  he 
was  leaving  the  cottage,  he  was  met  at  the 
door  by  a  venerable  old  man,  the  priest  of 
the  small  village.  Eric  saluted  liim  with 
deep  respect ;  said  he  had  jnst  been  to  see 
the  poor  people  above;  and  he  thought 
the  man  looked  very  iU.  Then  the  priest, 
after  learning  from  him  how  he  came  to 
the  village  Hie  had  been  out  rambKng, 
and  had  lost  his  way,  he  said),  offered  to 
conduct  him  to  the  house  of  a  parishioner, 
where  he  would  be  well  lodged  and  takoi 
care  of. 

^^  I  am  afraid  the  fever  will  spread ;  we 
have  another  case  in  the  village,"  the  old 
priest  said  to  Eric,  as  thev  walked  along. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  asked  Enc 

'^  An  artist,  who  came  here  to  paint  to 
altar-piece  for  us.  It  was  ^oii^  on  nqjiSf, 
and  was  to  have  been  finishedbefiire  this. 
Only  a  fortnight  ago  he  was  sdaed  with 
this  fever;  and  a  very  bad  state  he  is  in, 
poor  fellow.  Bad  enough  for  hioi,  but 
bad  for  us  too.  We  expected  thepaintim 
to  have  been  readv  before  this,  and  we 
had  appointed  the  day  after  ta-nuNnrowftr 
a  grand  festa.  The  neighboring  g<n^ 
had  promised  to  be  present  at  it;  some 
rich  Engli^men  from  Rome  too ;  and  we 
expected  to  make  a  good  colleotioa  ftr 
our  poor  against  the  winter.  Bat  BOV," 
added  the  old  priest,  sorrowfbUy,  "w» 
shall  have  no  festa,  no  collection ;  abdov 
poor  will  starve  next  winter,  I  few." 

''  Is  there  no  one  you  know  of  who  oodd 
finish  the  painting  ?"  asked  Brio. 

"I  have  written  to  Rome,** 
the  old  priest,  '*  but  all  the  arUsti 
either  to  be  so  busily  employed  duA  ikj 
cannot  leave  their  work ;  or  thsy  do  art 
care  to  finish  a  picture  already  mml  I 
have  written  to  a  yonn^  TTngHshiW  I 
know  there ;  but  he  also  is  away,  vdaot 
expected  home  for  five  days.  I  amave  k* 
would  have  come  had  he  known  oa 
and  he  will  come  when  he  gets  mj 
but  it  will  be  too  late  then.^ 

^'  Where  is  this  painting  t^ 
"  Might  I  see  it  ?» 
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^Oh !  certainly,  certainly,"  answered  the 
old  priest ;  and  be  led  the  way  to  the  vil- 
lage church,  a  large  and  ancient  one,  and 
they  entered  the  building  together ;  leav- 
ing Schwartz  stretched  on  the  pavement 
outside. 

They  went  towards  the  high  altar. 
Above  it,  and  just  beneath  three  beautiful 
painted  windows,  hung  the  unfinished  pic- 
ture ;  on  a  level  with  it,  was  the  scaffold 
on  which  the  artist  had  worked. 

"  We  cannot  take  the  scaffold  down  be- 
fore the  painting  is  finished ;  it  cost  too 
much  to  put  it  up.  Thepainting  is  giving 
to  us  by  a  kind  lady  friend  who  lives  in 
the  neighborhood.  We  were  to  find  the 
artist,  and  she  was  to  pay  him.  It  was 
she  who  suggested  the  idea  of  a  festa  when 
it  was  finished,  and  a  collection  for  the 
poor." 

"  Is  there  not  something  wanting  in  the 
group  to  complete  the  idea  ?" 

"  It  is  '  The  child  Christ  teaching  in  the 
Temple,'  "  answered  the  priest. 

"  But  the  principal  figure  is  wanting," 
said  Eric ;  "  the  Divine  Child." 

"  True— true." 

Eric  stood  gazing  on  the  half-finished 
canvas  ;  a  glow  spread  over  his  counte- 
nance, a  bright  Ught  beamed  from  his  eyes, 
and  still  he  stood  gazing  in  silence  upon 
it.  The  priest  looked  at  him;  his  face 
was  changed.  From  the  time  that  he  had 
taken  the  child  on  his  knees  in  the  street ; 
had  spoken  comfort  to  the  weeping 
mother ;  had  entered  into  the  old  priest's 
distress ;  peace  had  been  dawning  in  his 
mind  again.  And  now  the  full  notes  of 
an  organ  swelled  through  the  church,  and 
a  beautiful  tenor  voice  poured  forth  the 
words  of  a  Latin  anthem : 

"  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  appointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek ;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted  ; 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord." 

Yes ;  "  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound."  The  voice  dwelt 
on  that  verse  again  and  again :  "  the  open- 
ing of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ;" 
the  loosing  of  the  dark  chains  bound 
around  the  captives  of  Passion.  The  di- 
vine words  came  floating  down  the  aisle ; 
Eric  felt  them  thrilling  m  his  soul. 

The  melody  changed ;  a  full  chorus  of 
voices  burst  forth  in  answer  back  to  that 


divine  announcement:  "How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings ;  good  tidings 
of  peace ;  that  sayeth  unto  Zion,  Thy  God 
reigneth  I  Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  to- 
gether, O  ye  waste  places  of  Jerusalem ! 
Know  ye  that  to-day  hath  he  spoken. 
Behold,  it  is  he !" 

A  divine  vision  passed  before  Eric's 
eyes ;  he  saw  the  Glorious  Child  standing 
in  the  vacant  place — the  Deliverer  from 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One.     As  the  music^ 
ceased,  he  spoke  to  the  priest : 

"  My  father,  I  am  an  artist ;  I  will  finish 
the  picture.  Where  are  the  colors  and 
the  pencils  of  the  poor  artist  who  lies  ill  ?" 

"  They  can  be  fetched,  my  son,"  said  the 
good  old  priest,  trembling  with  joy. 

"  I  must  begin  instantly.  I  cannot  sleep 
till  it  is  done.  Can  I  have  a  light  this 
evening — one  that  will  burn  all  night  ?" 

The  colors  were  fetched,  and  he  select- 
ed those  he  wanted,  by  the  fast-declining 
rays  of  the  sun.     Preparations  for  a  good 
strong  light  were  made ;  and  the  good 
fiither  promised  to  come  and  supeidntend 
it  himself.    Before  the  twilight  had  ceased, 
the  figure  was  sketched  in  by  a  rapid  and 
masterly  hand.    When  the  good  priest 
came,  according  to  his  promise,  to  light 
the  tall  wax  candles  whicn  were  to  illumi- 
nate the  night  vigil,  he  was  astonished  at 
the  progress  that  had  been  made.     Silent- 
ly the  old  man  mounted  the  scaffold,  light- 
ed the  thick  tapers  in  the  tall,  massive 
gold  candlesticks,  that  stood  on  either  side 
of  the  picture  ;  silently  descended,  glided 
over  the  pavement,  and  put  some  bread 
and  wine  in  a  comer  which  Eric  had  point- 
ed out.    And  then  he  stood  and  watched 
him.    Rapidly  he  sketched,  rapidly  put  in 
the  colors.    Tlie  soft  night  breeze  came 
in  at  the  open  window ;  and  the  broad  full 
moon  poured  down  a  flood  of  silver  light 
through    the    many-colored    panes,    and 
strewed  the  pavement  with  the  varied 
hues  of  the  rambow.    Everything  was  so 
hushed,  so  still,  that  the  hum  of  the  fire- 
flies was  heard  as  they  danced  beneath  the 
trees  which  overshadowed  the   sleeping 
dead  in  the  churchyard ;  and  a  fiill-throat- 
ed  bird  sang  all  night  in  a  neighboring 
wood. 

Midnight  struck.  In  the  deep  silence, 
the  muffled  strokes  on  the  bell,  lugh  up  in 
the  tower,  throbbed  through  the  church, 
as  if  dealt  by  the  hand  of  some  mighty 
and  invisible  giant.  The  old  priest  went 
out ;  Eric  had  not  seen  him — ^he  was  ab- 
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sorbed  in  his  work,  body  and  soul.  And 
there,  by  the  light  of  the  huge  wax  tapers, 
m  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  his  vision 
sprang  into  being  beneath  his  rapid,  skil- 
ful fingers.  The  moon  faded  ;  the  bright 
stars  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  glorious 
sun  ;  aU  nature  sprang  into  life  ;  and  when 
the  good  old  priest  stood  again  in  the 
church  behind  Eric,  he  found  him  still  at 
work.  The  sun,  streaming  in  through  the 
east  windows,  through  gorgeous  hues  of 
crimson  and  blue,  poured  a  purple  radiance 
round  his  head.  The  father  stood  amazed. 
He  saw  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Child  in  aU 
its  beauty.  The  countenance  was  entirely 
finished.  The  calm  blue  eyes  seemed  to 
pour  down  a  flood  of  light  on  the  amazed 
doctors,  listening  intently  to  the  words 
proceeding  from  the  parted  lips.  The  shin- 
ing gold  curls  rolled  down  upon  the  shoul- 
ders ;  the  pure  white  festal  robe,  in  which 
he  had  "  come  up  to  Jerusalem  "  flowed 
down  to  the  pavement,  but  did  not  conceal 
the  sandalled  feet.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
the  act  of  descending  the  steps,  around 
and  upon  which  the  doctors  were  grouped. 
The  left  foot  was  on  a  step  higher  than 
tlie  right,  and  was  lifted,  as  if  the  child 
were  coming  forward,  perhaps  to  descend 
to  the  very  steps  of  the  altar  itself.  The 
left  arm  was  raised,  the  hand  pointing  to 
heaven  ;  the  right  hung  down  by  his  side, 
grasping  a  parchment  roll  from  which  he 
seemed  to  be  expounding. 

The  priest  stood  in  silent  wonder.  Eric 
was  now  busy  on  tlie  folds  of  the  pure  lin- 
en garment.  He  did  not  notice  that  any 
one  was  in  the  church,  any  more  than  he 
had  noticed  the  old  man's  presence  on  the 
evening  before.  The  hours  passed,  and  he 
still  lingered  over  his  work,  loth  to  part 
with  it,  for,  to  the  good  father's  eye,  it 
seemed  finished ;  still  he  did  not  like  to 
speak  to  him ;  and  if  he  had  spoken,  Eric 
would  not  have  heard  him,  so  wholly  was 
he  absorbed  in  his  work.  The  priest  saw 
with  concern  that  the  bread  and  wine  had 
not  been  touched.  Fain  would  he  have 
asked  him  to  come  down  and  eat  some- 
tliing,  but  he  dared  not  interrupt  the  work, 
and  the  rapt  worker.  Some  one  came  to 
fetch  him  to  the  bedside  of  the  man  ill  of 
fever;  they  thought  he  was  dying.  He 
left  the  church.  Schwartz  still  lay  where 
his  master  had  left  him.  Some  hours 
elapsed  before  the  priest  returned.  When, 
ill.  last,  he  was  released  from  the  numerous 
claims  on  his  attention,  he  came  back  to 
tiie  church.    The  painting  was  finished. 


The  artist  was  no  longer  on  the  scaffold. 
He  appeared  to  be  kneeling  on  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  as  if  returning  thanks  for  his 
finished  work.  The  good  father  went  up 
to  him ;  he  was  lying  prostrate  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  his  head  on  the  first  step.  The  ' 
priest  raised  liim ;  he  thought  he  was  dead, 
but  he  had  only  fainted.  Weakened  by 
his  previous  illness,  the  fierce  emotions  he 
had  experienced  on  again  meeting  Marie, 
the  rapid  flight  from  Rome,  the  night 
watch,  the  long  fast,  the  entire  absorption 
in  his  work — all  had  been  too  much  for 
him. 

The  priest  called  for  assistance ;  he  was 
lifted  and  carried  gently  to  the  priest's 
house,  and  laid  on  the  priest's  bed.  The 
scaffold  was  taken  down  ;  the  people 
flocked  to  the  church  to  see  the  wonderful 
figure  of  the  Holy  Child  ;  the  report  of 
its  beauty  spread  abroad.  Next  day  the 
church  was  full  to  overflowing ;  and  while 
the  anthem  swelled  down  the  aisles,  and 
the  people  worshipped,  and  money  was 
poured  into  the  box  for  the  poor,  Erie  lay 
tossing  in  the  delirhim  of  the  fever  that 
was  heavy  on  the  village. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Carl  returned  to  Rome  three  days  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  fortnight.  They 
had  encountered  a  squall  at  sea  which  had 
damaged  the  yaclit  so  nmch  that  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  bring  her  home  for 
repairs.  Refreshed  by  his  holiday,  invig- 
orated by  the  sea  breeze,  and  excited  by 
the  danger  they  had  been  in,  Carl  stepped 
lightly  along  the  street  which  led  to  hia 
and  Eric's  lodgings.  He  had  a  whole 
budget  of  fresh  ideas  and  new  thoagfats, 
to  impart  to  Eric,  and  he  anticipated  with 
pleasure  the  work  they  were  to  begin  to- 
gether, and  wondered  whether  Enc  had 
been  to  look  after  the  marble,  as  he  prom- 
ised. He  bounded  up  the  steps  of  tne  old 
palace,  and  met  the  portress  before  he 
reached  the  door  of  the  studio. 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  you,  signor  ;  it  k 
down  stairs,"  she  said ;  "  it  came  for  yon 
three  days  ago." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  and  fetch  it,**  said 
Carl.     "  Is  the  Signor  Eric  up  ?  >» 

^*  No,  signor  ;  but  there  is  a  lady  and 
gentleman  in  the  signor's  studio.  They 
have  been  here  several  times  since  Signor 
Eric  went  out.  The  lady  and  gentleman 
came  to-day  to  see  if  you  were  come 
home.** 
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3  gone  out !  "  said  Carl.    **  When 
10  out  ?     This  morning  ?  " 
signor.    Two  days  ago." 
0  days  ago !    And  where  is  he 

)  not  know,  signor." 

lat  lady  and  gentleman  ?  " 

0  not  know,  signor.  The  gentle- 
Led  if  you  had  returned,  and  said 
Id  wait  a  little,  and  see  if  you  or 
Eric  came  in." 

ran  up  stairs  to  the  studio  ;  he 
the  door,  and  entered.  He  stept 
amazement — ^he  could  scarcely  be- 
j  eyes  when  they  fell  upon  Ernst 
trine. 

1  where  is  Marie — Madame  Wal- 
n?"  he  asked  hesitatingly,  after  the 
irty  greetings  were  over.  "  She  is 
[  hope  ?  " 

s  now  Ernst's  turn  to  look  at  Carl 
.ement.     Katrine  smiled.     "  Why 
Madame  Walderthom,"  he  said, 
lis  hand  on  Katrine's  arm. 
lew  !  "  said  Carl,  and  drew  a  long 

and  tlien  sitting  down,  fanned  liim- 
1  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  burst 
filing,  with  tears  at  the  same  time 

from  his  eyes.     "  Why,"  he  said, 
e  had  recovered  his  breath,  "  we 
ouijlit  it  was  Mademoiselle  Marie 
[  married." 
at  ?  "  said  Ernst.     "  Who  thought 
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,  and  so  did  I,"  said  Carl.  "  I  am 
cannot  exactly  tell  you  how  or 
either  he  or  I  got  the  impression 
u  and  she  were  betrothed  lovers 
istm.is.  But  we  were  both  certain 
Lt  was  the  cause  of  his  flight  from 
:ein." 

I  was  thunderstruck.  Carl  told 
Mything  he  knew  of  the  business, 
ig  fiom  the  meeting  in  the  Sistine 
to  tlie  hour  when  he  found  him 
I  Rome. 

►r,  suffering  Eric ! "  cried  Ernst. 
i  Katrine  who  told  me  of  your  ad- 
s  that  night,  and  the  rescue  they 
eived  at  your  hands.  It  was  Ka- 
ho  told  me,  also,  that  Eric  loved 
md  that  she  returned  his  affection. 
)eeu  speaking  to  my  mother  and 

parents  when  I  came  into  Eric's 
nd  that  evening  was  to  have  seen 
trothal.  But  how  came  you  to  be 
ved,  Carl  ?     Did  I  not  tell  you  that 

was  my  betrothed,  or  Franz — did 

see  him  again  ?  " 


"No,  you  said  nothing  to  me  that 
night,"  said  Carl ;  "  nor  did  you  ever  men- 
tion it  in  any  of  your  letters.  I  suppose 
j^ou  never  dreamed  of  our  mistake  ;  even 
m  your  letter  announcing  your  marriage, 
and  telUng  me  Eric  was  at  Rome,  you  did 
not  mention  your  bride's  name.  And  as 
for  Franz,  I  have  never  seen  him,  or  heard 
from  him  since  ;  and,  if  you  remember,  I 
never  returned  to  the  room  aft;er  we  had 
searched  the  woods.  No !  Eric  told  me, 
and  I  never  doubted  but  that  he  knew  all 
about  it ;  therefore,  I  never  asked  any  one. 
Why  should  I  ?  But,  good  Heaven,  what 
surprise  and  joy  for  him  !  Where  is  his 
mother  now — the  lady  of  Kronenthal  ?  " 

"  She  is  herself  again,  and  here  with  us 
at  Rome.  She  is  at  our  lodgings  with 
Marie.  We  have  brought  her  her6  for 
change  of  air.  She  has  been  ill,  and  is 
even  now  far  from  well,  poor  child." 

It  was  true.  Marie,  since  the  night  when 
Eric  fled  fi'om  Rabenstein,  had  drooped 
like  a  broken  flower.  All  through  the 
agony  of  the  night  of  fruitless  search,  she 
had  scarcely  uttered  a  word  ;  ^  and  during 
the  weeks  of  suspense  which  passed,  before 
she  heard  that  he  was  safe  at  Rome,  she 
had  scarcely  seemed  alive.  Her  greatest 
consolation  appeared  to  consist  in  being 
allowed  to  watch  beside  the  bed  of  his 
mother,  when  she  lay,  long,  at  the  point 
of  death.  She  would  retire  to  pray  in  the 
oratory,  where  the  picture  had  been  hung, 
w^hich  Eric  had  brought  for  his  mother — 
the  picture  in  which  she  saw  herself,  so 
lovingly,  so  well  remembered. 

When  weeks  and  months  passed  away, 
and  he  did  not  return,  but  only  wrote  an  (I 
said  he  was  happy,  and  would  come  to 
see  them  soon,  the  hope  which  the  picture 
inspired  faded  away  from  her  heart,  and 
she  became  very  ill.  When  the  group  of 
Schwartz  struggling  with  the  Wolf  ar- 
rived, Katrine,  to  whom  it  was  sent,  gave 
it  to  Marie,  who  was  still  living  at  Kronen- 
thai,  with  Eric's  mother,  and  Ernst  and  his 
wafe.  It  was  carried  into  her  room,  and 
sometimes  she  would  stand  and  look  at  it 
for  hours,  unheeding  those  who  spoke  to 
her.  At  last,  as  summer  approached, 
Ernst  determined  to  go  to  Rome,  and  see 
Eric,  since  he  would  not  answer  any  of  his 
letters  or  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
flight.  At  first  he  thought  he  would  go 
alone,  and  then  he  determined  to  take 
Katrine  and  Marie  wath  him ;  but  as  Marie 
was  still  very  weak,  their  journey  was  put 
off  from  week  to  week,  till  the  autumn 
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Tvas  at  hand.    They  wanted  to  sui'prise 
Eric,  so  Ernst  took  care  not  to  write  to  him. 

Their  precautions  had  been  defeated. 
On  the  first  morning  after  their  arrival, 

"  Where  can  Eric  be  ?  "  asked  Ernst. 
"  Surely  he  will  return  soon  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  think,"  said  Carl.  "  I  have 
a  letter  here,  it  may  be  from  him.  I  will 
open  it,  if  you  will  allow  me,  Madame 
W  alderthom  ?  " 

"  Oh,  pray  do ! "  she  said.  "  But  pray 
call  me  Katrine.  You  call  my  sister,  Marie ; 
and  we  have  known  trouble  enough  toge- 
ther to  make  us  all  brothers  and  sisters." 

"  I  am  so  accustomed  to  hear  Eric  speak 
of  your  sister  as  Marie,"  said  Carl.  "  But 
this  letter  is  not  from  him,"  he  added,  in 
a  tone  of  disappointment.  ''  It  is  from  a 
friend  of  mine  who  was  very  kind  to  me 
once,  wlien  I  was  very  ill — indeed  saved 
my  life — and  what  is  most  vexatious  is, 
thiit  it  will  oblige  me  to  leave  Rome  for  a 
few  days.  He  implores  me  to  go  and  fin- 
ish an  altar-piece,  left  in  a  half  unfinished 
state  by  the  illness  of  the  artist  who  began 
it.  ^ly  friend  is  the  Cure  of  Arqui,  a  small 
village  about  four  leagues  off.  Iwill  write 
it  down  for  you.  You  had  better  come 
here,  and  wait  for  Eric's  return." 

"  I  will  wait  here  all  day  long  until  he 
comes,"  said  Ernst.  "We  must  tell  my 
mother  and  Marie  the  clue  we  have  to  his 
wild  flight  from  Rabenstein.  How  it  will 
glalden  Marie's  heart  to  know  that  she  is 
so  devotedly  loved  !  " 

"  And  we  must  bring  her  and  our  moth- 
er here  to  see  this  beautiful  picture  of  the 
wolf-hunt,"  said  Katrine. 

Carl  hired  a  conveyance,  and  went  to 
Arqul,  the  small  village  where  his  friend 
lived.  He  arrived  there  the  day  after  the 
festa,  and  met  the  good  cure. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come,"  said  the 
father,  his  face  brightening. with  pleasure, 
as  he  shook  the  young  man's  hand  ;  "  but 
I  am  sorry  that  you  have  had  your  jour- 
ney for  nothing.  The  picture  is  finished  by 
another  painter,  and  the  festa  took  place 
yesterday.     Come  and  see  it." 

On  their  way  to  the  church,  he  told  Carl 
how  he  had  met  ^vith  a  strange  artist.  At 
first  Carl  listened  abstractedly,  for  he  was 
thinking  where  could  Eric  be  ;  but  when 
the  cure  began  to  describe  this  artist,  Carl 
listened  attentively.  By  this  time  they 
had  reached  the  church,  and  went  up  to 
the  picture. 

Carl  instantly  recognized  the  hand.  " It 
id  he !    It  is  Eric  I     Where  is  he  ?  " 


"  He  lies  at  my  honse,  my  son.  I  grieve 
to  say  he  has  the  fever." 

"  O  Eric,  Eric  I "  cried  Carl ;  and  tears 
of  grief  stood  in  his  eyes.  "  Bring  me 
to  him,  my  father.  He  is  my  frien^  my 
brother." 

As  Carl  entered  the  room  where  Eric 
lay,  Schwartz,  the  faithful  Schwartz,  leaped 
up,  and  fawned  on  him. 

Carl  bent  over  Eric's  bed.  He  gave  no 
sign  of  recognition.  His  eyes  were  glazed 
with  fever  ;  his  cheeks  burnt  as  if  witb 
fire  ;  his  lips  were  parched. 

"  I  will  write  to  his  brother,  and  send  it 
by  the  driver  who  brought  me  here,"  said 
Carl.  "I  will  stay  here  till  his  brother 
comes." 

The  same  evening  brought  Ernst  and 
his  mother.  They  had  not  deemed  it  ridit 
to  tell  Marie  of  this  affliction,  and  Katrine 
had  remained  with  her  in  their  absence. 
They  had  gone  to  Carl,  (she  was  told,) 
who  had  found  some  traces  of  Eric. 

Afler  he  had  seen  his  brother,  Ernst 
went  back  to  Rome,  at  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  their  mother,  who  begged  him  to 
return  to  Katrine  and  Marie,  and  make 
the  best  story  he  could  to  the  latter  to  ac- 
count for  her  remaining  behind.  So  the 
mother  and  the  good  priest  watched  beside 
the  bed  of  the  sufferer.  Nothing  could 
induce  Carl  to  take  any  rest.  He  shared 
the  night  vigils  and  the  anxious  cares  of 
the  poor  mother.  He  nursed  his  friend 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman. 

For  days  the  struggle  between  life  and 
death  went  on.  But  it  did  not  last  loi^. 
lie  would  live,  they  said.  And  then  & 
trine  told  Marie  all. 

When  Eric  opened  his  eyes  to  consdons- 
ness  they  gazed  upon  tho.  Ipving  fcce  cf 
the  mother  who  bent  over  him.  Th^ 
closed  agaui  in  quiet  joy.  He  never  ask- 
ed how  she  came  there ;  he  was  content 
to  know  that  she  was  with  him.  His  tint 
words  were  to  Carl ;  he  asked  why  Ernst 
was  not  there  ?  Carl  could  not  undersiand 
how  he  knew  that  they  were  all  in  Rome. 
He  could  not  think  why  he  took  it  so  qniel- 
ly  that  his  mother  was  with  him.  At  IsHi 
when  she  was  out  of  the  room,  he  toU 
Carl  how  he  had  met  Marie  on  bis  way  to 
the  Quay,  to  look  after  the  maride^  vni  \ 
how  ne  had  fled  at  once.  j 

When  ho  was  sufficiently  strong  to  hb    \ 
removed,  an   easy  English  oaniage  vii 
sent  from  Rome  for  him.    He  was  takeSit 
at  his  own  desire,  to   his  own  lod|^^ 
There,  after  a  few  days,  be  regailiedstf 
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much  strength,  that  his  mother  ventured 
to  tell  him  that  Ernst  was  in  Rome,  ^^with 
his  wife  Katrine."  She  saw  that  she  had 
done  well  to  use  precaution  with  him ;  for 
when  he  heard  tnat  Katrine  was  Ernst's 
wife,  he  turned  white,  and  had  nearly 
&inted. 

^'  Katrine  married  to  Ernst  I  Mother  ! 
Katrine  married  to  Ernst !" 

"  Hush  I  my  son.  We  know  all.  All 
shall  now  have  a  happy  temnnation. 
Ernst  is  waiting  outside.  Will  you  see 
him  ?  He  has  seen  you  already.  When 
you  were  delirious  with  the  fever  he  was 
with  you." 

"Oh,  mother,  mother  1"  cried  Eric, 
where  is  my  noble  brother  ?  " 

Ernst  came  in.  Eric  rose  to  meet  him, 
and  fell  upon  his  neck.  Long,  long  the 
brothers  held  each  other,  locked  in  a  dose 
embrace. 

"  And  Marie  ?  When  shall  I  see  her  ?  " 
said  Eric. 

''  Now,  dear  Eric,"  said  Ernst.  Eric 
received  her  from  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  once  again 
clasped  her  to  his  throbbing  heart. 

And  so  there  was  another  festa  in  Arqui. 
The  old  priest,  who  had  so  tenderly  nursed 
Eric,  gave  him  and  his  bride  the  n^iptial 
benediction  at  the  foot  of  the  very  altar  in 
the  very  church.  Young  girls  strewed  the 
path  of  the  bride  with  the  brightest  flowers 


of  the  late  autumn.  And,  after  the  cere- 
mony, the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  start- 
ed for  Vienna,  where  Carl  joined  them  at 
the  end  of  a  month.  And  then  all  three 
went  to  Kronenthal,  and  spent  the  winter 
there.  Ernst  had  his  wedding  present, 
and  the  day  that  it  was  hung  up  over  the 
mantelpiece  m  the  withdrawing-room, 
there  was  a  grand  party  at  Kronenthal. 
Some  of  the  guests  did  not  know  but 
what  they  liked  a  small  picture  of  ladies  at- 
tacked by  wolves,  quite  as  well  as,  if  not 
better  than,  the  large  one.  However,  opin- 
ions were  very  much  divided  about  that. 
Cari,  and  Ernst,  and  Eric,  had  some  capital 
sport  together ;  and  Schwartz  killed  three 
more  wolves  bdbre  he  went  back  to  Rome 
in  the  spring,  with  his  youne  mistress :  to 
whom  he  now  appeared  to  have  transfer- 
red his  allegiance. '  Eric  bought  a  beauti- 
ful little  villa  in  the  neiglu>orhood  of 
Arqui.  Every  winter  they  returned  to 
Kronenthal.  Carl  often  joined  them,  both 
there  and  at  ArquL  The  last  time  he  was 
expected  in  the  north,  grand  preparations 
were  making  at  the  castle,  to  receive  with 
becoming  honors  the  blooming  young 
bride  he  was  bringing  with  him  from  the 
banks  of  the  fiur-ofTThames ;  and  to  whom 
he  wanted  to  show  what  warmth  of  hos- 
pitality and  friendship  was  to  be  found 
amid  the  frost  and  snow  of  a  Pomeranian 
winter. 


t  m»  f» > 


Fpom    Bentley's     Mlsoellanj. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  figures  prominently 
in  the  rise  and  progress  oi  both  the 
£^lnbiirgh  and  Quarterly  JReviews.  To 
the  early  numbers  of  the  former  he  took 
pains  and  pleasure  in  contributing  papers 
quite  in  his  own  line,  and  written  on  sub- 
jects closely  sA&f'  his  own  heart:  on 
Southey's  Amadis  of  Gaul,  for  example ; 
and  Sibbald's  Chronicle  of  Scottish  roe- 
try  ;  and  Godwin's  life  df  Chaucer ;  and 


I  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Poe- 
try ;  and  the  Life  and  Works  oi  Chatter- 
ton;  and  Todd's  Spenser.  Jefirey  was 
gratified  with  copious  illustrations  of  the 
^fermdum,  ingenium  Seoti  {OuaUeri)^ 
m  the  varying  shape  of  contributions  now 
on  the  theme  of  Froissart,  and  now  of  a 
modem  Sporting  Tpur — ^this  quarter,  of 
Gk)dwin'8  Fleetwood^  and  the  next,  of  the 
Highland  Society  and  Ossi^a — in   one 
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number,  a  critique  on  the  Honorable 
William  Herbert ;  in  another,  a  humorous 
precis  of  certain  cookery  books,  sappy  and 
savory  stuff;  now  again  an  analysis  of 
Ritson's  Ancient  Metrical  Romances, 
followed  by  the  £icetious  jeremiad  on  the 
Miseries  of  Human  Life.  But  in  the  six- 
and-twentieth  number  of  the  Blue-and- 
Buff  agitator,  appeared  Brougham's  cele- 
brated article  on  Don  Cevallos  and  the 
usurpation  of  Spain  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
observable  and  immediate  results  of  that 
essay  was  the  secession  of  Sir  Walter 
from  all  fellowship  with  such  a  concern. 
Already  he  had  paused  in  his  contributor- 
ship,  vexed  by  the  polemics  of  Judge 
Jeffrey's  gang.  Now  he  struck  his  name 
off  the  subscription-list,  and  avowed  him- 
self clear  of  the  Edinburgh  Whigs  and  all 
their  works,  and  would  henceforth  have 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  For 
some  length  of  time  their  increasing  vio- 
lence of  tone  had  made  him  ill  at  case  in 
their  company ;  but  Don  Cevallos  was  the 
final  coup — ^the  Don  was  a  case  for  volun- 
tary and  |)eremptory  ipso  facto  excom- 
munication, for  incontinent  schism  from  a 
communion  so  corrupt  at  the  core  and 
aUen  from  the  faith.  Brougham's  Don 
was  the  occasion  of  Scott's  dotting  the 
buff-and-blue  livery,  wliich  had  long  been 


price,  literary  de»gn,  and  corps  d^itprit 
organization, — ^which  should  act  once  a 
quarter  as  antidote  to  this  pemioious  bane  ? 
Might  not  an  active  mixture  be  made  np 
on  the  premises  of  the  Glorious  John  of 
publishers,  if  not  as  a  prophylactic,  at 
least  as  a  sound  and  stnngent  remedial 
^^  exhibition,"  to  neutralize  the  bitter  bad 
concoctions  dispensed  by  Constable  and 
the  Longmans  ? 

The  circulation  of  the  obnoxions  Re- 
view was  more  than  enough  to  encourage 
such  a  scheme.  "  Of  this  work,"  So^ 
tells  George  Ellis,  *^  nine  thousand  copies 
are  pnntcd  quarterly,  and  no  genteel 
family  can  pretend  to  be  without  it, 
because,  independent  of  its  politics,  it 
gives  the  only  valuable  literary  criticum 
which  can  be  met  with.  Consider,  of  the 
numbers  who  read  this  work,  how  many 
are  there  likely  to  separate  the  literatnK 
from  the  politics  ?  How  many  yonthis  are 
there,  upon  whose  minds  the  "flashy  and 
bold  character  of  the  work  is  likely  to 
make  an  indelible  impression  ?  And  think 
wliat  the  consequence  is  likely  to  be." 
Now,  to  Scott^s  thinking,  there  was  bafan 
in  Gilead  for  all  these  wounds  and  braises 
and  putrefying  sores;  the  cure  lay,  he 
mauitained,  simply  in  instituting  sach  a 
Review  in  London  as  should  be  oondacted 


hurgh  Heview,^^  ho  writes  to  the  publisher, 
"  had  become  such  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble fbr  me  to  continue  a  contributor  to 
it ;  noWy  it  is  such  as  I  can  no  longer 
continue  to  receive  or  read  it."*  He 
fastened  on  the  reviewer's  previsionary 
assurance,  "  We  foresee  a  speedy  revolu- 
tion in  tliLs  country  as  well  as  Mr. 
Cobbett," — and  believed  that  he  could 
tracje  a  systematic  tendency  to  insure  the 
fuliilmont  of  that  piece  of  "foresight,"  in 
the  tactics  of  Jeffrey's  corps  iVelite^  as 


troubling  him  as  a  misiit.     "The  Edit}^   totally  independent  of  bookselling  infln- 
'  "    *     "  '  .  ^1        11-1         ence,  on  a  phm  as  liberal  as  that  of  the 

Edinburgh.,  its  literature  as  well  support 
cd,  and  its  principles  English  ana  con- 
stitutional. Provided  it  was  once  set 
a-going,  by  a  few  dashing  members,  he 
had  no  fear  as  to  difficulty  in  procnringreg- 
ular  steady  contributors.  Accordingly  be 
exhorted  Mr.  Ellis,  for  one,  to  hang  lui 
birduig-piece  on  its  hooks  for  the  nonoe^ 
and  take  down  his  old  anti-Jacobin  ai^ 
mor,  and  "  remember  his  swashing  blow  f 
not  that  he  would  have  the   projected 


shown  by  their  dcgraduig  the  person  of,  Review  to   be  exclusively  or  principaDy 


the  sovereign,  exalting  the  power  of  the 
French  armies  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
councils,  and  holding  forth  peace  as  in- 
disj)onsable  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
British  nation. 

Could  not  a  counter-agent,  then,  be 
contrived — contrived  with  skill,  and  exe- 
cute<l  with  triumphant  success — ^in  the 
fonn  of  a  directly  similar  periodical,  as  to 


j)olitical — wliich  would  quite  counteract 
his  purpose  of  purveying  to  all  lovers  of 
their  country  a  periodical  work  of  criti- 
cism, conducted  with  equal  talent,  bnt  npon 
sounder  principle  than  that  bloe-and-yd- 
low  abomination  which  for  ux  yean  pai( 
had  been  carrjing  all  before  it.  "  Is  boI 
this  possible  ?"  demands  the  zealous  pn^ 
jector;  and  then,  with  a  pawky  oonqdi- 
ment,  more  Scott-like  than  Scottish  in  its 
homage  to  the  Southrons,  he  aasnres  his 


*  I/x;kliart  tells  us,  accordinglv,  that  the  list  of,  fVi^v^^f  u  !«  w^/^inf  ^^\^€,SIXL^  ■-"     -  «^ 

then  subscriber.  (1808)  exliibitV  in  an   hulij^K.nt  I  *"^"^i'      ^^  point  of  IcanunftVOuBlgi*. 
dash  of  (Constable's  pen  opposite  Scott's  name,  the    "^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  times  OUr  SCnoIaniiq>;  Wm 

word— "SiopTiii"  I  as  for  talent  and  genius,  'Are  not  *' 
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and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascos,  better 
than  any  of  the  rivers  in  Israel  ?'  Have 
we  not  yourself  and  your  cousin,  the 
Roses,  Malthus,  Matthias,  Gifford,  Heber, 
and  his  brother  ?  Can  I  not  procure  you 
a  score  of  blue-caps  who  would  rather 
write  for  us  than  for  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view^ if"  —  another  unkind  cut  at  his 
brither  Scots — "  if  they  got  as  much  pay 
by  it  ?  "  On  the  whole,  there  was  ample 
reason,  he  thought,  to  rub  his  hands  glee- 
fully, and  adopt  the  cheery  notes  of  Harry 
Hotspur,  "A  good  plot,  good  friends,  and 
full  of  expectation — an  excellent  plot,  very 
good  friends!" 

In  this  present  year  of  grace,  1858,  we 
are  not  far  from  the  Jubilee  of  the  Re- 
view at  whose  conception  Sir  Walter  was 
then  "assisting"  with  might  and  main. 
In    February,     1809,    the    first    number 
appeared,   with  three    articles  fix)m  his 
pen — one  on  the  Reliques  of  Bums,  a 
second  on  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  and  a 
third  on  Carr's  Scottish  Tour.    A  rival 
organ  was  thus  fairly  started  to  that  of 
Edinburgh's  High  Constahle  and  his/K)««e 
eomitatus — a  work  in  which   Scott  the 
Tory  might  pay  off  old  grudges  on  Jeffrey 
the  Whig ;  for,  on  the  eve  of  its  publica- 
tion, we  tind  Sir  Walter  telling  his  brother 
Thomas,  "  I  owe  Jeffrey  a  flap  with  a  fox- 
tail on  account  of  his  review  of  Marmion, 
and  thus  doth   *the  whirlig^   of  time 
bring  about  my  revenges.' "     For  a  series 
af  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
sontributors  to  the  new  journal,  and  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  it,  by  occasion- 
il  papers,  to  the  end  of  his  days.    To  his 
industry  and  hearty  good  services  it  owes, 
imong  other  articles  small  and  great,  sub- 
rtantial  and  superficial,  grave  and  gay,  the 
aotice   of  Southey's  Kehama — a   notice 
sharacteristic  of  the  critic's  good-natured 
tact,  in  throwing  as  much  weight  as  possi- 
ble   u])on    the    beautiful    passages,    and 
durring  over  the  absurdities*— and  mis- 
cellanies   so    curiously  miscellaneous    as 
:hose     on     Church     History,     Military 
Bridges,    Childe    Harold,    Mr.     Samuel 
Pepys,  the  Life  of  Kemble,  the  Planting 
)f  W  aste  Lands,  Ornamental  Gardening, 
5ir  Humphrey  Davy's  Salmonia  (the  three 
ast  abounding,  as  Lockhart  remarks,  in 

♦  "  Tliis  said  Kehama,"  Scott  observes  in  a  letter 
0  another  member  of  the  Quarterly  staff,  "affords 
mcl  openings  to  the  quizsEers,  and  I  suppose  will 
'Gt  it  roundly  in  the  Edinburgh  lUview.  I  could 
Bve  made  a  very  different  hand  of  it  indeed,  had 
he  order  of  the  day  been  pour  dAihirer." 


sweet  episodes  of  personal  reminiscence), 
Miss  Austen's  novels,*  and  Morier's 
Hajji  Baba  in  England. 

Mr.  Prescott,  who  accounts  the  origin 
of  the  Quarterly  to  have  been  more  rni- 
putable  to  Scott's  exertions  than  to  those 
of  any,  indeed  all,  other  persons,!  pro- 
nounces the  result  highly  serviceable  to 
the  interests  of  both  morals  and  letters : 
not  that  the  new  Review  was  conducted 
with   more    £umess,   or,  in  this    sense 
prt7iciple^  than  its  antagonist,  the  JSdin- 
bwrgh  ;  but  that,  although  the  fiite  of  the 
individual  reviewed  was,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  matter  of  caprice,  or  rather  pre- 
judgment, in  the  critic,!  yet  the  ^eat  ab- 
stract questions  in  morals,  politics,  and 
literature,  by  being  discussed  on  both 
sides,  were  presented  in  a  fuller,  and  of 
course  feirer,  light  to  the  public.     "  An- 
other beneficial  residt  to  letters  was — 
and,"  says  the  North  American  Reviewer, 
"  we  shsil  gain  credit,  at  least,  for  candor, 
in    confessmg  it — that  it  broke   down 
somewhat  of  that  divinity,  which  hedged 
in  the  despotic  we  of  the  reviewer,  so  long 
as  no  rival  arose  to  contest  the  sceptre. 
The  claims  to  infallibility,  so  long  and 
slavishly  acquiesced  in,  fell  to  the  ground 
when  thus  stoutly  asserted  by  conlicting 
parties.     It  was  pretty  clear  that  the  same 
thing  could  not  be  all  black  and  all  white 
at  the  same  time."    In  short,  as  he  adds, 
it  was  the  old  story  of  pope  and  anti-pope ; 
and  the  public  began  to  nnd  out  that  there 
might  be  hopes  for  the  salvation  of  an  au- 
thor,  though   damned    by   the   literary 
popedom— besides  that  lime,  by  reversing 
many  of  its  decisions,  must  at  length  have 
shown  the  same  thing.§ 

♦  Scott's  review  of  Miss  Austen  is  m  No.  XXVIL 
of  the  Qmrterly,  That  in  No.  XLVIU.,  also  attri- 
buted to  him,  is  by  Arclibishop  Whatoly.  But  Gifford 
probably  had  a  finger  in  the  pie  on  both  occasiou& 

f  Prescott's  Biographi(»l  and  Critical  Miscel- 
lanies. 

i  Mr.  Prescott  instances  the  very  case  of  Southey's 
Kenama,  as  reviewed  by  Scott,  to  which  we  have 
just  now  referred — Scott  dealing  tenderly  with  that 
poem,  because  the  "  order  of  the  day"  was  so  to  do— 
and  quite  prepared,  notwithstanding,  to  rend  it  in 
pieces  with  pitiless  scorn,  had  the  "  order  of  the  day" 
been  pour  deehirer — ^that  is  to  say,  had  Southey  bo- 
longed  to  the  opposite  camp. 

^  It  may  be  worth  mentionmg  that  Southey 
claims  for  himself  the  merit  of  being,  virtually  or 
suggestively,  the  founder  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
In  the  recent  issue  of  his  Select  Correspondence, 
edited  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Wood  Warter,  there  is 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  Br.  H.  H.  Southey,  in  which, 
alluding  to  Lockhart's  Lifb  of  Scott,  then  (1837)  in 
oourse  of  publication,  be  renufka:  "I  could  add 
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The  matter  of  Sir  Walter' 
always  full  of  infonnation  and  intereet,  i 
conveyed  in  a  raanly,  unaifccted  style, 
n'hicli  is  open  on  all  sides  to  all  comers. 
If  wo  hold  with  those  who  say  that  a  style 
which  goes  at  once  to  the  point,  which  is 
felt  to  "  get  through  business,"  and  which 
carries  with  it  no  affectation,  either  real  or 
apparent,  is  always  a  good  style,  that 
merit  must  bo  generally  and  empliatically 
conceded  to  Scott,  who  attends  to  business 
like  a  man  practised  in  its  spirit  and  its 
details,  though  not  without  an  eye  the 
while  to  hj-plai/,  where  that  can  be 
indulged  ia  without  prejudice  to  the  main 

RonEKT  SournEY,  as  Essayist  and  Re- 
viewer, in  which  capacity  alone  we  have 
here  to  do  with  him,  has  been  apprised 
as  follows  by  Coleridge — who  also  claims 
for  him  success  in  every  one  of  liia  poeti- 
cal enterprises,  froin  the  political  song  of 
the  day,  thrown  off  in  the  playfnl  over- 
flow (so  S.  T.  C.  designates  it)  of  honest 
joy  and  patriotic  exultation,  to  the  wild 
ballad ;  from  epistolary  ease  and  graceful 
narrative,  to  austere  and  impetuous  moral 
declamation ;  from  the  pastoral  charms 
and  wild  streaming  lights  of  the  Thalaba, 
and  from  the  full  blaze  of  the  Keliama,  to 
the  more  sober  beauties  of  the  Madoc, 
and  the  cnlminating  cxeellencc  of  the 
Roderic:  "For  reflect  but  on  the  variety 
and  extent  of  his  acquirements !  He 
stands  second  to  no  man,  either  as  an 
historian  or  as  a  bibliographer ;  and  when 
I  regard  him  as  a  popular  css:iyist  (for 
the  articles  of  his  composition  in  the  re- 
views arc,  for  the  greater  part,  essays  on 
Bubjectsof  deep  or  curious  mterest  rather 
than  criticisms  on  particular  works),  I 
look  in  vani  for  any  writer  who  has 
conveyed  so  mnch  information  from  so 
many  and  such  recondite  sources,  with  so 


Boiiio  cxpUnatory  notes  to  tho  aecond  volume.  I 
wisli  lio  liad  printed  tliat  part  of  ono  of  mv  letters  in 
wluuli  my  roiisons  (iir  not  accepting  liis  propoaal  ol 
iuIriHlui^);  lav  to  tlio  Edinburgh  Ra-ieia,  worn  )>ivon ; 
fbrl  '11-vi.T  UiHilitL-d  that  that  letter  Uid  tbe  foundation 
for  111-  Qa-iiUrly  Jtenein.  Kot  na  proposing  any 
such  vlicinc  {t-iT  I  divnint  of  no  sucli).  but  liccaoric 
it  lu  id<.>  Sifilt  dirmti^itlci]  witli  liis  own  conduct  ia 
■till  iiHiiributinR  to  tiio  HlMargh.  I  kept  do  copy 
of  tbii  IctliT,  but  very  well  remember  tluit,  atler  U 
van  ironn  to  tlie  post,  I  linlf  rejicntcd  of  liaviQf; 
cent  it.  lest  Hcott  sliould  bo  hurt  liy  tho  manner 
in  whieli  I  liiid  ex  prea-od  mj'self."  Stkelioas/roin  the 
Lt'ten  <•/  liobtrl  HoaOiey,  vol  ir.  p.  S  LO, 
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many  just  and  original  refleotioDB,  in  a 
jtyle  so  hvely  and  poignant,  yet  ao  aoi- 
formly  classical  and  pcrapicuons ;  no  one, 
In  short,  who  has  combined  so  much  wis- 
dom with  BO  much  wit ;  so  much  truth 
and  knowledge  with  so  much  life  and 
fancy."*  "  Southey,"  said  James  Mont- 
gomery, in  1838,  "is  not  only  a  delightfhl 
poet,  bat  the  best  English  prose  writer  we 
have,  at  least  in  hie  line  of  sabjeoto ;  and 
these  have  been  so  numerous  and  mi>- 
ccUaneous,  that  he  is  probably,  next  to 
Scott,  the  most  voluminous — oertunlv  the 
most  diversified — author  of  his  day."^ 

Ilaving  made  election  of  literature  H 
the  business  and  pleasure  and  pride  of  his 
life,  he  laid  himself  out  with  hearty  en- 
deavor to  magnify  his  office,  and  approve 
the  wisdom  and  honor  of  his  choice. 

Eoamored  of  the  books  on  his  ahelvei, 
and  the  pens,  ink,  and  paper  on  his  table, 
he  appeared  to  others,  indeed,  ooldlyU- 
borious  only,  and  by  no  means  of  s  gwiial, 
enjoying  nature.  A  page  in  F 
Table-talk  runs  thus:  "Id  all  his  d 
relations  Southey  was  the  mosi  amiable  of 
men ;  but  he  had  no  general  philaiithropf ; 
he  was  what  you  call  a  cold  moH,  Ha 
was  never  happy  except  when  reading  a 
book  or  making  one.  Coleridge  onoe  nid 
to  me, '  I  can't  think  of  Soathey, "  '" 
seeing  him  either  mending  or  nsug  Kuob 
1  spent  some  time  with  him  at  Lord  Lodi> 
dale's,  in  company  with  Wordsworth  and 
others ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the  partj 
were  walking  about,  talking,  and  nr^"°"H 
themselves,  Southey  preferred  sitting  vAn 
in  the  hbrary.  'How  cotdha  iai'  was  the 
eiiclaniation  of  Wordsworth — Umadf  H 
joyous  and  communicative."!  Bu 
was  good  store  of  latent -^est  I 
I  this  seeming  coldness ;  the  hard^'wijrfiif 
I  penman  had  a  warm  heart  witlun,  wbifr 
ever  the  temperature  of  Uie  i 
heart  constant  and  glowing  in  its  n 
as  the  fire  by  which  he  sat  aad  wrote  ii 
all  weathers,  and  throu^ont  tha  Smt 
seasons.  Thus  seated,  ai^  thus  writhub 
he  reminds  us  of  the  pleasant  jnetnn  w 
Stephen  Fasquier  draws  of  himsdf^  in  ■ 
letter  to  Achille  de  HarUy:  "J'ai  *oa 
cote  mes  livres,  ma  plume  et  mes  peoBeMl 
d'un  autre,  un  bon  ieu  tel  qne  pouToil 
souhaiter  Martial  quand,  entre  lea  filidtji 


*  Bio^riphiit  Litcraria,  eh.  ilL 

JMcmoiia  of  UonlgomciT,  voL  v.  cfa.  Ixxz. 
"  Reoollcctions  of  tlie  Tahl»telk  of  9md. 

itogera,"  pp.  !ot-5. 
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humaines,  il  y  mettoit  ces  deux  mots: 
focus  perennial'** 

Southey  himself  called  it  a  very  odd, 
bat  a  marked,  characteristic  of  his  mind 
— ^the  very  nose  in  the  fece  of  his  intellect 
— ^that  it  was  either  utterly  idle,  or  use- 
lessly active,  without  its  tools.  "  I  never 
enter,"  says  he,  "  into  my  regular  train  of 
thought  unless  the  pen  be  in  my  hand ; 
they  then  flow  as  rast  as  did  the  water 
from  the  rock  in  Horeb,  but  without  that 
wand  the  source  is  dry."f  Only  give  him 
the  tools,  and  let  him  cut  out  his  own 
work  in  his  own  way  and  beside  his  own 
hearth,  and  you  have  a  working  man 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,  though  working 
like  one  who  must  work  while  it  is  called 
day,  knowing  that  the  night  cometh 
wherein  he  cannot  work — a  night  that 
came  to  him  with  a  gloom  as  of  sudden 
eclipse,  with  chills  that  no  focus  perennis 
could  dispel,  with  darkness  that,  in  solemn 
Hebrew  phrase,  might  be  felt.  "  K  Gif- 
ford  could  see  me,"  he  writes  to  Grosvenor 
Bedford,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  "  by  this 
fireside,  where,  like  Nicodemus,  one  candle 
sufiiecs  me  in  a  large  room,  he  would  see 
a  man  in  a  coat  ^  still  more  threadbare 
than  his  own'  when  he  wrote  his  '  Imita- 
tion,' working  hard  and  getting  little — 
a  bare  maintenance,  and  hardly  that ; 
writing  poems  and  history  for  posterity 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul ;  one  daily 
progressive  in  learning,  not  so  learned  as 
he  is  poor ;  not  so  poor  as  he  is  proud ; 
not  so  proud  as  happy.  Grosvenor,  there 
is  not  a  lighter-hearted  nor  a  happier  man 
upon  the  fiice  of  this  wide  world."t  It 
must  be  added  that  the  joyous  scribe  in 
no  way  scribbled  off  reviews  "with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul,"  but  sorely  against 
both,  if  we  are  to  take  him  litendly  at  his 
word.  To  pen  an  article  was  as  much 
against  the  grain  as  to  compose  an  epic 
was  delightful.  So  at  least  it  came  to  be 
when  a  Quarterly  review  was  set  down 
for  him  as  a  regular  quarterly  task.  At 
the  institution  of  Mr.  Murray's  great 
novum  organufriy  Southey  was  pleased 
enough  with  the  r61e  of  well-received  and 
well-salaried  contributor.  "I  am  impa- 
tient," he  writes,  "to  see  the  first  number. 
Young  lady  never  felt  more  desirous  to 
see  herself  in  a  new  ball-dress,  than  I  do  to 
see  my  own  performance  in  print,  often  as 


♦  (Euvreg  choinea  d'Etienne  Pasquier. 
t  "Life  and  Letters."    (1804.) 
I  Ibid.     (1808.)  ^ 


that  gratification  falls  to  my  lot.  The 
reason  is,  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  my 
employments,  I  forget  the  form  and  man- 
ner of  everything  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of 
sight,  and  they  come  to  me  like  pleasant 
recollections  of  what  I  wish  to  remember. 
Besides,  the  thing  looks  differently  in 
print."  Even  here,  however,  he  signifi- 
cantly adds:  "I  hold  it  good  to  make 
everything  a  pleasure  which  it  is  possible 
to  make  so."*  And  the  possibility,  in  the 
case  of  the  Quarterly^  seems  to  have  be- 
come small  by  rapid  degrees,  and  unbeau- 
tiftilly  less,  until  it  merged  in  a  mere 
negation,  and  lost  itself  in  the  impossible. 
It  was  review-writing  that  brought  grist 
to  the  Keswick  mill,  however;  review- 
writing  was  Southey's  bread-winner,  and 
therefore  must  be  pursued  as  a  trade, 
though  never  so  irksome ;  it  was  his  staff 
of  li^,  and  as  such  must  be  used  in  daily 
exercise,  and  not  exchanged  for  a  broken 
reed  like  epic  poesy  or  ambitiously-de- 
signed history,  on  which  if  a  man  like 
Southey  lean,  sure  he  is  to  pierce  his  hand, 
or  worse.  So  he  had  to  cultivate  the 
quarterlies  on  economic  principles  and 
with  periodical  punctuality,  instead  of 
cultivating  the  muses  on  a  httle  oatmeal. 
He  was  ill  at  ease  under  the  yoke ;  but 
gall  and  fret  him  as  it  might,  it  must  be 
borne.  He  kicked  against  the  pricks,  but 
they  kept  him  in  the  right  way,  and  urged 
him  onwards  whither  he  would  not.  All 
the  time  spent  on  "articles"  for  Albe- 
marle street  he  accounted  so  much  time 
lost;  lost  from  those  colossal  poems  which, 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  (truly  the  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things)  he  believed  to 
contain  a  fiill  solution  of  the  problem, 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own?" 

Review-writing  was  an  accursed  obstacle 
to  a  yearly-renewed  lease  of  inmiortality ; 
for  it  prevented  his  producing  per  annum, 
as  he  felt  himself  willing  and  able  to  do, 
an  epic  as  long  every  whit  as  Madoc,  as 
fluent  as  Thalaba,  as  &nciful  as  Kehama. 
"  My  history  as  an  author,"  he  complains 
to  W.  S.  Landor,  "is  not  very  honoraole  to 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  By  ^ving  up 
my  whole  time  to  worthless  work  in  re- 
views, magazines,  and  newspapers,  I  could 
thrive,  as  by  giving  up  hsif  my  time  to 
them,  I  contrive  to  Hve.    In  the  time  thus 

«'*  Life  and  Lettezs."    (1809.) 
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employed  every  year  I  could  certainly  pro- 
duce such  a  poem  as  Thalaba,  and  if  I  did 
I  should  starve."  Tliis  is  what  Coleridc^e 
calls,  in  the  Biogniphia  IJteraria^ 
Southey's  "  generous  submission  to  tasks 
of  transitory  interest,  or  such  as  his 
s'enius  alone  could  make  otherwise." 

In  1827,  overtures  were  made  to  our 
willy-nilly  Reviewer  to  write  for  the 
Foreign  Quarterly.  Willingly,  he  (no 
doubt  imwilHngly)  answered — as  willingly 
as  for  John  MuiTay  (an  equivocal  assent), 
'*•  at  the  same  price."  The  free  will  was 
directed  by  fate ;  for  late  compelled  Sou  they 
to  write  reviews,  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet  at  Greta  Hall ;  but  only  money 
could  make  the  mare  go,  on  so  weary, 
stale,  Hat,  but  then  not  unprofitable,  a 
route.  Hence,  when  the  managers  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  attempted  to  (what 
Southey  calls)  "wheedle"  him  into  giving 
tliem  an  article*  for  their  first  number  at 
ten  guineas  a  sheet,  he  waxed  wroth. 
Well,  then,  they  would  screw  up  their 
|)rice  to  fitly  pounds  for  the  article.  Would 
that  do  ?  Not  at  all :  Southey  answered 
them  m  no  mealy-mouthed  or  soft-nibbed 
penmanship,  that  he  wrote  such  thuigs 
literally  for  lucre,  and  for  nothing  else, 
and  that  it*  they  had  screwed  their  price 
up  to  the  sticking  point,  he  certainly 
should  not  lower  his  to  meet  it.  "  This," 
he  told  Henry  Taylor,  "  brought  an 
aix)logy  for  tradesmanlike  dealing,  and  a 
hope  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  accept 
the  100/."  How  essential  it  was  to  the 
poet's  exchequer  and  home  department, 
that  he  at  least  should  conduct  these 
negotiations  in  a  tradesmanlike  spirit,  may 
be  inferred  from  a  fraofment  in  his  corre- 
spondence  with  G.  C.  J^edford  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  where  he  writes :  "  Now 
from  the  said  public  my  last  year's  [1827] 
proceeds  were — for  the  Hook  of  the  Church 
and  the  Vindiciie,  per  John  Murray,  7iH ; 
and  for  all  the  rest  of  my  works  in  Long- 
man's hands,  about  20/.,'' — "  so  that  if  it 
were  not  for  reviewing,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  j)ay  my  current  ex- 
penses."! 


*  The  subject  being  the  Moorish  History  of  Spain. 

f  Two  or  thn-o  year-}  later,  Ije  writo.s  to  another 
eorresprmdcnt  (Mrs.  HotLson,  183(i):  "  And  tluis  my 
life  parses;  little  employments  olbowinjj:  worthier 
and  j^eater  undertaking.^,  and  shoulderin*^  them 
Jiside;  and  the  ne<;essity  for  providing  ways  ani 
means  i>roventin?j  me  from  executing  half  of  what  I 
could  au<l  would  have  done  for  other  g-MK-ratinns." 
And  yet,  ho  adds,  how  much  bolter  was  this  than 


Southey  was  a  jibbing  hofse  in  the 
Quarterly  team.  He  had  a  dislike  to  the 
driver,  who  had  the  whip-hand  of  him, 
and  sometimes  touched  him  on  the  raw. 
In  1822,  and  aflorwards,  he  was  quite  dis- 
posed to  take  part  in  an  opposition  Re- 
view, to  the  extent  even  of  editing  it,  if 
j)roper  terms  could  be  come  to,  which  they 
never  could.  When  Gifford  died,  and 
himself  was  passed  over  by  John  Marray, 
Southey's  hope  was  to  secure  the  Alhe- 
marle-street  editorship  for  John  ^now  Mr. 
Justice)  Coleridge,  with  whom  ne  oould 
work  more  harmoniously  than  with  the 
deceased  despot.  But  to  his  intense  cha- 
grin, the  berth  was  assigned  to  Lockhart, 
under  whom  Southey  worked  grudginglT 
and  of  necessity,  noway  as  a  dieerfiil 
giver.  Ilis  personal  antipathy  to  Look- 
hart  is  freely  enough  expressed  in  the 
series  of  his  letters  last  published.  Mar- 
ray,  of  course,  got  deeper  than  ever  in  hb 
bad  books.  "  Murray,"  he  tells  his  uncle 
Hill,  in  1 825,  ^^  has  not  written  to  me  sinoo 
the  change  of  administration,  feeling,  no 
doubt,  whenever  he  thinks  of  me  in  con- 
nection with  that  subject,  like  a  dog  when 
he  has  his  tail  between  his  legs.  He  has 
got  himself  sufficiently  into  disgrace  with 
all  parties  concerned."  In  1827  he  com- 
plams  of"  the  cavalier  behavior  of  Lock- 
liart,"  which,  he  says,  made  him  think  it 
very  likely  that  he  must  withdraw  from 
the  Review.  And  in  1835  he  writes,  that 
Lockhart  and  Murray  between  them  have 
contrived  to  affront  him  to  the  point  of 
secession :  "  The  story  is  not  worth  tell- 
ing ;  it  was  a  piece  of  disrespeotfiil  ill* 
usage,  which  I  resent  not  upon  either 
Lockhart  or  Murray,  but  upon  the  ^  Re- 
view' personified," — a/hifancfe/MBrferiridi 
a  good  meaning,  morally  rather  thin  cri- 
tically speaking — a  charitable  oonstme- 
tion,  and  there  an  end. 

Before  he  seceded,  however,  Soother 
had  contributed  to  the  Quarterfy  a  jNTodi- 
gious  variety  of  articles,  written  in  that 

pleading  causes,  feeling  palseB,  woridng  in  •  pnlbBe 
office,  or  being  a  biahop^  with  all  tbe  seoolar  tmm 
whicli  a  ])i8hopric  brings  with  it^  qot  to  apeak  of  fti 
heavier  responsibilities.  So  that,  afflicted  as  ha  m 
by  his  subjection  to  Quarterly  paimi  and  periodtel 
penalties,  ho  would  not^  after  all,  change  piaoBi  vMi 
u  Harry  Brougham,  toiluig  onwaitia  and  Dpimdtli 
the  woolsiick  ;  or  a  Hany  Soothej,  hit  liiottMr 
beloved,  feeling  pulses  at  a  guinea  eacli  ^  or  a  Bid^ 
man  or  Wxqin,  his  tried  and  trusty  friend%  proapennt 
in  official* life;  or  Right  Reverend  whom  71x1  w3L 
patronage,  and  palace,  and  place  in  parfiamen^  IBI 
uU  other  perquisites  notwithstanding: 
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conscientious  spirit  of  indastrions  research, 
and  with  that  nnlabored  grace  of  style, 
simplex  munditiia^  which  made  him  so 
important  an  ally,  and  hence  so  constant 
a  communicant  to  the  Tory  oracle.  First 
and  last  he  wrote  upon  themes  so  various 
that  they  seem  to  be  the  epitome  of  the 
age,  in  matters  political,  economical,  and 
literary.  Aikin's  Greorge  III.,  and  Mas- 
sena^s  campaign  in  Portugal ;  AMeri  and 
Byron ;  La  Roche  Jacqtielein  in  one  num- 
ber, John  Bunyan  in  another;  now  an 
eloge  on  Michael  Sadler,  and  now  on  Mrs. 
Bray;  a  fdght  to  the  Tonga  Islands,  a 
dash  through  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  a  dip 
into  Lopez  de  Vega,  a  turn  at  the  Copy- 
right' Question,  a  defence  of  Marloo- 
rough,  a  descent  into  the  Catacombs,  a 
plea  for  New  Churches,  a  thrust  at  Hunt- 
uigdon's  Sinner  Saved,  another  at  French 
Theophilanthropy,  a  discourse  on  Bishop 
Burnet  or  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  an  ac- 
count of  Camoens  or  Hayley,  an  Inquiry 
touching  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
a  View  of  Lisbon,  an  examination  into 
Lord  John's  Europe  and  Mr.  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History,  a  visit  with  Dr. 
Gilly  to  the  Vaudois,  a  memoir  of  Wolfe, 
a  resume  of  the  ScBur  de  la  Nativite's  "  Re- 
velations," a  report  on  the  Et/cwv  BcujiXiki], 
a  treatise  on  Colonization,  warnings  by 
the  score  about  Ireland  and  Popery,  and 
the  Reform  Bill  and  Liberty  of  the  Press, 
miscellanies  ranging  from  Captain  Beaver 
to  Oberlin,  from  John  Hampden  to 
Lncretia  Davidson,  from  Prince  Polignac 
to  FelLx  Xeff,  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
to  Tliomas  Telford,  from  Dr.  Bell  to  Ebe- 
nezcr  Elliott — these  are  but  hints  of 
the  "  diversities*  of  operations'*  wherein 
Soutliey  thus  labored  year  by  year  con- 
thiually.  Truly  hie  Uibor^  hoc  opus  est — 
and  superest  too. 

Earl  Stanhope  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  historical  department  of  the 
Quarterly  JReview.  His  contributions  in 
the  form  of  Historical  Essays  are  widely 
kno^\^l  and  fitly  valued.  How  important 
a  feature  the  Historical  Essay  is  in  the 
"  head  and  front"  of  our  Review  literature, 
ma^  be  seen  in  the  estimate  set  upon 
articles  of  this  class,  when  frimished  by 
choice  spirits  whoso  vocation  that  way 
lies.  That  number  of  a  quarterly  review 
(be  it  published  by  Murray  or  Longman, 
by  Hamilton  and  Adams,  or  by  Jackson 
and  Walford)  is  safe  to  be  voted  a  '*  crack" 
number — that  ntmiber  of  a  monthly  ma- 


gadne  (come  it  from  Greorge  street,  Edin- 
burgh, or  West  Strand,  London)  is  sure 
to  be  in  request — which  contains  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  Historical  Essay,  in  it« 
gloss  and  glow,  in  its  free  inspiration  and 
ralgent  cotoring,  with  its  energy  of  life 
within  it,  and  all  its  blushing  honors  thick 
upon  it.  Macaulay  leads  the  way,  perhaps, 
by  aU  but  one  consent  of  all  the  earth ;  for 
as  they  call  to  mind  his  monographs  on 
Chatham  and  Frederick  the  Great,  on 
Temple  and  Clive,  even  those  are  con- 
strained to  hail  him  prince  of  historical 
essayists  who  yet  deny  him  to  be  historian 
at  all.  Of  other  instances — ^very  unequal, 
may  be,  one  with  another,  in  respect  of 
brilliancy,  philosophical  acumen,  and 
native  vigor,  but  all  more  or  less  distin- 
guished in  this  line  of  composition — ^it  is 
enough  to  remind  the  reader  how  Sir 
James  Stephen  has  dealt  with  Hildebrand 
and  Saint  Francis ;  how  Carlyle  has  writ- 
ten of  Mirabeau  and  the  Revolution ;  how 
De  Quincey  has  discussed  the  Csesars,  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Roman  History ;  how 
Napier  has  handled  Raleigh  (more  recent- 
ly handled  by  Charles  Kingsley,  in  a  very 
different  style  of  manipulation) ;  how  An- 
thony Froude  has  "  essayed"  on  Wolsey 
and  Mary  Tudor — so  successfully  as  to 
win  a  prepossessed  audience  for  that  His- 
tory of  England  which  is  now  giving  the 
critics  work,  or  play,  or  pause — ^according 
to  their  constitution  and  character. 

As  Lord  Mahon,  the  present  Earl  Stan- 
hope worked  out,  in  good  hard-working- 
man's  style,  a  title  in  hterature  frilly  equal 
in  lustre  to  the  title  in  nobility  which  he 
now  graces.  The  author  of  a  smart  series 
of  Political  Portraits  in  a  well-known 
weekly  paper,  considers  it  questionable  if 
there  has  ever  been  in  politics  a  great  man 
among  the  peers — ^peers  by  birth — since 
the  king-maker's  time;  and  certainly  in- 
contestable, that,  Byron  excepted,  there 
has  not  been  a  clever  literary  lord  since 
Chesterfield's  time.  "Certainly,"  our 
radical  reformer  asserts,  "certainly,  as 
lecturers  and  litterateurs,  they  are  terrible 
mediocrities  in  our  day.  Lord  Mahon 
stands  first ;  and  he  is  about  as  clever  and 

Erofound  among  historians,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
trlane,  or  Miss  Strickland."*    Of  what 
other  nation,  nevertheless,  is  the  aristo- 
cracy so  distinguished  as  ours,  in  well-won 
literary  honors?    "  We  Germans,"  says 
Goethe,  by  the  mouth  of  WUhelm  Meister 

•  Whitty's  Political  Portraita. 
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"  deserve  that  our  Muses  should  suffer  in 
the  contempt  they  have  so  long  incurred, 
since  we  are  unwilling  to  appreciate  men 
of  rank  when  from  various  motives  they 
dedicate  themselves  to  literature.  Foreign 
nations  have  taught  us  that  birth,  rank, 
and  fortune  are  quite  consistent  with 
genius  and  taste,  for  the  names  of  many 
noblemen  are  on  the  list  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished authors."  In  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  complains,  it  has  been  a 
wonder  hitherto  that  a  man  of  birth  should 
devote  himself  to  literature,  and  few  cele- 
brated names  have  sought  to  become  more 
renowned  by  their  love  of  art  and  science, 
though  many  have  risen  out  of  darkness 
and  have  shone  like  unknown  stars  in  the 
horizon.  "  But  it  will  not,"  he  predicts, 
"  always  happen  so,  and  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  at  the  present  moment  the  first 
classes  in  the  nation  are  beginning  to  de- 
vote their  talents  to  the  task  of  contend- 
ing for  the  fairest  garlands  of  literature. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  distress- 
ing to  me  than  to  see  the  bourgeois  sneer 
at  the  nobleman  who  loves  the  society  of 
the  Muses,  and  even  men  of  rank  with 
thoughtless  levity  deterring  their  own 
equals  from  a  career  where  honor  and 
happiness  are  the  portion  of  all."*  Mr. 
de  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  the  Aristo- 
cracy of  England,  reprobates  the  habit,  in 
some  quarters,  of  speaking  of  the  English 
nobility  as  an  indolent  class :  from  the  lim- 
ited number  of  our  nobility,  he  observes, 
and  consequently  the  rare  opportuni- 
ties for  really  studying  their  habits,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  representations  of  this 
kind  (whether  Hbellous  among  mob-ora- 
tors, or  serious  in  novels)  the  pretended 
l)ortrait  has  been  founded  on  a  vague,  ro- 
mantic abstraction  of  what  may  be  sup- 
posed peculiar  to  the  condition  of  a  patri- 
cian order  under  all  political  circumstances. 
"  Haughtiness,  exclusivencss,  indolence, 
and  luxury,  compose  the  romantic  type 
which  the  delineator  figures  to  his  mind  ; 
and  at  length  it  becomes  evident  to  any 
man,  who  has  an  exi)erimental  knowledge 
of  this  order,  that  probably  the  ancient 
j^ersian  satraps,  or  the  omrahs  of  Hin- 
dostan,  have  much  more  truly  been  ope- 
ratively  present  to  the  describers  than  any- 
thing ancient  or  modem  amongst  the 
realities  of  England."!  It  is  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  now,  and  upwards,  since  Chris- 

*  •'  Williclm  Meister,"  book  iii.  ch.  ix. 

t  "Tho  Aristocracy  of  England."  (iJtecitwod;  1843.) 


I  topher  North  exclaimed  at  the  NbcUs^ 
^^  You  mentioned  Lord  Mahon,  Timothy 
— I  have  read  his  Bclisarius  and  all  his 
speeches,  and  hang  me  if  I  don't  think  he's 
a  man."*  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  con- 
firmed Sir  Kit's  impression,  and  flhown 
how  possible  it  is  for  an  English  noble- 
man to  be  a  man,  as  well  as  noble,  and 
none  the  less  because  noble,  and  all  the 
more  noble  because  a  true  working  man. 
"  When  men,"  says  Addison,  **  are  actual- 
ly born  to  titles,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  they  should  fiul  of  receiving  addi- 
tional greatness,  if  they  take  care  to  ac- 
complish themselves  for  it."f  Earl  Stan- 
hope has  taken  care  so  to  accomplish  him- 
self; and  the  result  is  a  plain  and  patent 
fait  acco?7ipli, 

Alison  justly  ascribes  to  his  lordship 
remarkable  power  for  individual  narrative 
— ^referring,  for  an  example,  to  his  story 
of  the  gallant  attempt  and  Bubsequent 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  Pretender 
in  1 745,  which  has  been  praised  by  ffis- 
mondi  as  by  far  the  best  accomit  extant 
of  that  romantic  adventure.  Sir  Archi- 
bald also|  does  full  justice  to  his  fellow 
essayist  and  fellow  historian's  fidr  and 
equitable  judgment,  his  discriminatioo, 
his  talent  for  drawing  characten,  and 
that  upright  and  honorable  heart,  which 
is  the  first  requisite  for  sucoess  in  the 
delineation,  as  it  is  for  snocess  in  the 
conduct  of  events.  ^'His  indnstiy  in 
examining  and  collecting  authorities  ii 
great ;  he  is  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a 
gentleman — ^no  small  requisites  for  the  jut 
delineation  of  noble  and  generous  aehiere- 
ments."  Favorable  opportunity  was  at 
forded  for  the  exercise  of  these  qnalitiei 
in  several  of  the  essays  contributed  hj 
Lord  Mahon  to  the  Quarterfy—ike  MUe  tt 
which  have  since  been  re^ublisihed  in  a 
compact  volume :  we  need  but  mentioa 
the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  whose  tk 
and  works  he  traces  a  thorou^  and  cv* 
nest  persuasion  that  hers  was  ti^  rmhtfid 
cause,  that  in  all  she  did  she  waa  doipg 
her  duty — a  courage,  too,  that  did  net 
shrink  before  embattled  armies,  at  W 
leagured  walls,  or  judges  thinrtang  ibr  her 
blood  —  a  marvellous  serenity  amidit 
wounds  and  sufferings — a  most  rosohto 
will  on  all  points  that  were  oonnecstedwiA 
her  mission — ^perfect  meekness  and  hvoA 

♦  Koctes  AmbrosioMB.    No.  LVIT. 
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ity  on  al)  that  were  not — &  clear  plain 
8«nae,  that  could  confound  the  caaaistiy 
of  sophists — an  ardent  loyalty,  such  as  oar 
own  Charles  I.  inspired — and  a  dntitul  de- 
votion, on  all  points,  to  her  country  and 
to  God,  Of  eqnal  ability  is  the  narrative- 
essay  on  Mary,  Qneen  of  Scots — the  most 
thorough  conviction  of  whose  guilt  can 
Bc.ircely  steel  the  breast  against  compas- 
sion for  her  late — on  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose— loyal  in  days  when  loyalty  was  no 
mere  effect  of  reasoning,  but  an  impulse, 
an  instinct,  a  natural  affection,  like  that 
which  binds  a  child  to  a  parent,  and  call- 
ing  as  little  for  any  previous  proofe  of  ex- 
alted merit — and  on  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  his  last  years,  a  stady  to  be  profitably 
studied  together  with  that  by  Maoanlay, 
of  his  early  ones. 

No  name  is  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Quarterly  Jteview 
than  that  of  John  Wiiaosj  Cbokeb.  If 
of  another  it  may  be  said,  we  all  know 
that  fine  Roman  hand,  of  him  it  may  be 
said,  we  all  know  that  smart,  slashing  style. 

Mr.  Croker's  innumerable  articles  teem 
with  examples  of  what  is  most  microscopic 
in  captious  criticism.  Some  men,  it  has 
boon  remarked  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
are  so  excessively  acute  at  detecting 
imperfections,  that  they  scarcely  notioe  ex- 
cellences :  in  looking  at  a  peacock's  train, 
they  would  fix  on  every  spot  where  the 
feathers  were  worn  or  the  colors  &ded, 
and  see  nothing  else.  Mr.  Croker  may 
see  something  else  in  the  peacock,  and 
with  both  eyes ;  but  he  has  the  trick  of 
seeing,  with  half  an  eye,  every  spot  or  ble- 
mish or  any  such  thing  in  the  plumage  in 
pkno.  The  exultation  with  which  he 
lights  on  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  shows  up  a 
misprint,  or  turns  inside  out  a  distorted 
&ct,  or  turns  upside  down  an  inverted  in- 
ference, is  supreme.  He  might  thus  &r 
have  sat  for  tne  portriut  of  a  contiaental 
critic  of  whom  it  nas  been  said :  "  D  a  de 
{'invention  en  critique,  nne  invention  tres- 
inquisitive  et  tres-destructive.  S'il  a  pu 
dire  un  nan  bien  net  a  quelqne  opimon 
vague  et  re^ue,  s'il  a  pn  d^concerter  nne 
chronologic  ou  prendre  en  flagrant  delit 
de  fabrication,  Jeo.,  11  eat  content."  Or 
rather,  perhaps,  for  that  of  a  transatlantic 
one— unnamed,  indeed,  and  possibly  nn- 
honorcd,  but  not  unsung ; 
"  A  terrible  fellow  to  meet  in  society, 

Not  the  toast  that  he  buttered  vaa  ever  so  dry 


'Fhcro  he'd  sit  at  die  table  tnd  stir  in  hts 

Crouching  close  for  a  spring,  all  the  while, 

like  &  cougar : 
Be  Htiru  of  your  facts,  of  your  measures  and 

weights, 
Of  your  time— he's  as  fond  as  an  Arab  of 

You'll  be  telling,  perhaps,  in  your  comical 

Of  somcUiiag  you're  seen  in  the  course  of  the 

AdiI,  just  ss  you're  tapering  out  the  concln- 

You  rentttrc  an  !11-&ted  classic  allusion, — 
The  girls  bnve  all  got  their  laughs  ready,  when, 

whack  I 
The  cougar  comcH  down  on  your  tbunder- 

Ktriick  bnek  ; 
You  have  Iclt  out  a  comma, — your  Greek's  put 

in  joint. 
And  pointed,  at  cost  of  your  whole  story's 

Sir  Thomas  Browne*  refers  to  ({notation 
mistakes,  inadvertency, '  expedition,  and 
human  lapses,  as  making  not  only  moles 
but  warts  in  learned  authors,  who,  not- 
withstanding, bcuig  judged  by  the  capital 
matter,  admit  not  of  dispart^ement.  Sir 
Thomas  would  unwillingly  affirm  that  Ci- 
cero was  but  Bliehtly  versed  in  Homer,  be- 
cause in  his  work,  Ih  6hri&,  he  ascribes 
those  verses  to  Ajax,  which  were  deliver- 
ed by  Hector.  What  if  Plautne,  in  the 
account  ot  Hercules,  asks  the  good  knight, 
raistaketh  nativity  for  conception?  Who 
would  have  mean  thoughts  of  Apolloniua 
'Sidonius,  for  seomingly  mistaking  the  Ti- 
gris for  Euphrates  ?  "  Though  I  have  no 
great  opinion  of  Jtladiiavel's  learning,  yet 
I  shall  not  presently  saytbat  he  was  but  a 
novice  in  Roman  history,  because  he  was 
mistaken  in  placmg  Commodus  after  the 
Emperor  Severus.  Capital  truths  are  to 
be  narrowly  eyed ;  collateral  lapses  and 
circumst.iottol  deliveries  not  to  be  too 
strictly  silled.  And  if  the  substantial  sub- 
ject be  well  forced  out,  we  need  not  ei- 
amuie  the  s[i;nk-i  which  irregularly  fly 
from  it."  But  sn  think  not  critics  of  the 
captious  class,  wlio,  as  those  sparks  do  up- 
wards fly,  bring  a  portentona  apparatus 
to  bear  upon  them,  turning  atomic  theory 
into  painful  practice. 

Hans  Christian  Andenen  compluns,  in 
his  *'  Story  of  my  Life,"  of  people  who,  to 
his  knowledge,  read  his  poems  through 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  finding  &ult«  m 
them — noting  down,  for  instance,  how  o£ 
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ten  he  used  the  expression  "  beautiful,"  or 
some  such  word.  One  reverend  censor 
of  this  tribe  he  mentions,  who  "  was  not 
ashamed,"  says  the  remonstrant  Dane,  "  in 
a  company  in  wliich  I  was  present,  to  go 
through  several  of  my  poems  in  tliis  way, 
so  that  a  little  girl,  only  six  years  old,  who 
lieard  with  surprise  his  strictures  on  every- 
thing in  its  turn,  took  up  the  book,  and, 
pointing  to  the  conjunction  'and,'  re- 
marked, 'There  is  still  a  little  word,  sir, 
that  you  have  not  scolded  about.' "  Great 
is  the  pugnacity  of  him  who  pugnat  nugis 
amiatuB, 

Mr.  Croker  is  commonly  reputed  to  be, 
}Wbr  excdleyice^  the  "  slashing  "  critic.    Mac- 
Grawler^  in  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  romance, 
when   imparting   to   his   protege,  young 
Paul,  the  mysteries  of  the  critical  craft, 
thus  explains  the  meaning  of  that  term  : 
'■*'  To  slash  Ls,  speaking  grammatically,  to 
employ  the  accusative,  or  accusing  ca^e ; 
you  must  cut  up  your  book  right  and  left, 
top  and  bottom,  root  and  branch."     Mr, 
Disraeli's  portraiture  of  Mr,  Bighy  gives 
full  prominence  to  that  gentleman's  slash- 
ing powers.     We  are  introduced  to  him  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  "  Coningsby,"  in 
his  "  classical  retreat,"  where,  surrounded 
by  his  busts  and  books,  Mr.  Blghy  wrote 
his  lampoons   and   articles;    "massacred 
a  she-liberal  (it  was  thought  that  no  one 
could  lash  a  woman  like  Rigby),.  cut  up  a 
rising  genius  whose  politics  were  different 
from  his  own,  or  scarified  some  imhappy 
wretoli  who  had  brought  his  claims  before' 
parliament,  proving,  by  garbled  extracts 
from  ofticial  corespondence  that  no  one 
could  refer  to,  that  the  malcontent,  instead 
of  being  a  victim,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
defaulter.    Tadpole  and  Taper  would  back 
liigby  for  a  '  slashing  reply '  against  the 
tieid."      Elsewhere  m  the  same  pungent 
and  personal  fiction  these  "slashing  arti- 
cles" are  characterized  as  things  which, 
liad  they  appeared  iis  anonymous  pamph- 
lets, would  have  obtained  the  contempt- 
uous reception  which  in   an   intellectual 
view  no    compositions    more   surely   de- 
served ;  but  whispered  as  the  productions 
of  one  behind  the  scenes,  and  appearing 
in  the  pages  of  a  party  Review,  they  were 
passed  off  as  genuine   coin,  and  took   in 
great  numbers  of  the  lieges,  especially  in 
the   country.      They   weVe   written,   the 
caustic  noveUst  goes  on  to  say,  in  a  style 
apparently  modelled  on  the  briefs  of  those 
sharp  attorneys  who  weary  advocates  with 
their  clever  commonplace;  teasing  with 


obvious  comment,  and  torturing  with  in- 
evitable inference.     What  follows  in  the 
description  is  ludicrously,  maliciously,  mer- 
cilessly Uke^ — witness  any  one  number  of 
the  Quarterly^  for  almost  any  given  term 
of  years":  "  The  affectation  of  order  in  the 
statement  of  facts  had  all  the  lucid  method 
of  an  adroit    pettifogger.      They  dealt 
much  in  extracts  from  newspapers,  quota- 
tions fi-om  the  Annual  Megister^  parallel 
passages  in  forgotten  speeches,  arrayed 
with  a  formidable  array  of  dates  rarely  ac- 
curate.    When  the  writer  was  of  opinion 
he  had  made  a  point,  you  may  be  sure  the 
hit  was  in  italics,  that  last  resource  of  the 
Forcible  Feebles.     lie  handled  a  particu- 
lar in  chronology  as  if  ho  were  proving  an 
cdibi  at  the  Criminal  Court.     The  censure 
was  coarse  without  being  strong,  and  vin- 
dictive when  it  would  have  been  sarcastic. 
Now  and  then  there  was  a  passage  which 
aimed  at  a  higher  flight,  and  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  unlike  genuine  feeling, 
or  more  offensive  to  true  taste.    And  yet, 
perhaps,  the  most  ludicrous  characteristic 
of  these  factious  gallimaufreys  was  an  oc- 
casional assumption  of  the  high  moral  and 
admonitory  tone,  which,  when  we  recur- 
red to  the  general  s))irit  of  the  discourse, 
and  were  apt  to  recal  the  character  of  its 
writer,  irresistibly  reminded  one  of  Mrs. 
Cole  and  her  prayer-book."    Equally  like, 
and  not  the  less  amusuig  because  not  so 
bitter  in  manner,  is  Mr.  Disraeli's  later 
description  of  the  Right  Honorable  Nicho- 
las, shut  up  in  his  villa,  and  concocting  a 
"very   slashing    article,"   which   was  to 
prove  that  the  penny  postage  must  be  the 
destruction  of  the  aristocracy:   a  grand 
subject  treated  in  Rigby  a  highest  style — 
his  parallel  portraits  of  Rowland  Hill  the 
conqueror  of  Almarez  and  Rowland  Hill 
the  deviser  of  the  cheap  postage  being 
enormously  fine.     "  The  whole  article  was 
full  of  passages  in  italics,  little  words  in 
great  capitals,  and  almost  drew  tears.'* 
But  after  all,  there  is  good  stuff  in  Mr. 
Croker's  compositions,  with  every  allow- 
ance for  the  bad  and  the  indifferent.    And 
as  it  will  take   something  more  than  % 
stinging  article,  a  very  "  slasher**  ia  iU 
way,  by  Macaulay,  to  upset  the  credit  ot 
Croker's  Boswell,   so  will   it  take  some- 
thing more  than  a  Disraelitish  caricatare, 
vralsemhlant  and  salient-pointed  as  that 
may  be,  to  extinguish  the  vitality  of  the 
(in  a  twofold  sense)  well-read  veterans' 
contributions,  dii  omnibus  rebus  et  quibus* 
dam  aliiSy  to  the  Quarterly  Heview. 
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Fhe  "  sight,"  par  exceUencCy  of  Paris,  is 
5  Louvre.  There  is  nothing  in  the  city 
it  can  in  any  way  compete  with  this  en- 
mtcd  and  enchanting  palace.  "Wlth- 
and  without  it  is  full  of  wonders,  and 
3  admiration  it  inspires  increases  with 
Bry  succeeding  visit.  In  an  architectu- 
point  of  view,  beautiful  as  is  the  build- 
r,  it  may  elsewhere  find  rivals,  but  the 
fasures  of  painting  and  sculpture  with- 
its  walls  are  indeed  unparalleled.  The 
kgnificcnt  collection  it  contains  of  the 
rest  works  of  art  render  it  at  once  the 
>8t  curious  and  interesting  museum  in 
trope.  To  leave  Paris  without  thorough- 
examining  it,  would  be  like  going  to 
)me  without  seeing  the  Coliseum,  and 
;h  day  of  at  least  an  entire  week  ought 
\>e  entirely  devoted  to  its  inspection  in 
ier  to  acquire  a  feir  estimate  of  its  con- 
its. 

A.11  my  life  I  had  longed  to  behold  this 
ace,  connected  with  so  much  that  is  in- 
estiiig  in  history  and  admirable  in  art. 
hen  the  moment  arrived  for  this  long- 
r  to  be  realized,  I  felt  quite  oppressed 
i  overcome — ^I  was  too  happy — ^and  I 
ly  wish  my  pen  could  impart  to  this 
Id  page  one  half  of  the  interest  its  walls 
ipired  me  with. 

Every  stone  is  associated  with  some  re- 
llection,  and  the  names  of  all  the  French 
marchs  whose  characters  and  reigns 
im  our  liveliest  interest  are  in  some 
kj  connected  with  it.  It  was  begun  by 
ancis  I.,  who  has  left  so  many  noble 
)nument8  of  his  love  of  the  arts ;  here 
held  his  brilliant  court,  and  welcomed 
i  entertained  those  celebrated  artists 
enticed  by  his  royal  bounty  from  Italy, 
ire  Leonardo  da  Vinci  came,  and  here 
nvenuto  Cellini  executed  many  of  his 
btchless  sculptures.  But  the  paLaoe  was 
\,  completed  until  later,  being  continued 
rOL.  XXXIX.— NO.  IIL 


during  the  reigns  of  his  son  Henri  11.  and 
also  of  Charles  IX. 

Within  these  walls  did  that  incarnation 
of  cruelty  and  intrigue,  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  arrange  the  details  of  the  horrible 
butchery  which  had  been  resolved  on 
seven  years  before,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
interview  at  Bayonne,  between  herself  and 
that  kindred  spirit  of  wickedness  the  Duke 
of  Alba.  Here  the  beautiful  but  licentious 
Marguerite  de  Yalois  indulged  her  vicious 

gropensities,  and,  too  much  occupied  with 
er  various  lovers,  disdained  to  secure  the 
heart  of  her  noble  husband.  He,  too,  the 
gallant  Henri  Quatre,  whom  we  have  lately 
encountered  at  St.  Germain,  lived  and 
loved,  danced  and  intrigued  within  these 
same  walls,  which  on  the  &tal  night  of  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  so  nearly 
proved  his  grave. 

In  a  fit  of  fimatic  frenzv,  Catherine  de 
Medicis  devoted  to  a  sudden  and  homble 
death  all  the  Reformers  in  the  kingdom. 
Even  the  Comte  de  Clermont,  reported  to 
be  her  lover,  was  not  spared.  Young, 
gay,  and  handsome,  professing  an  ardent 
attachment  to  herself  he  was  dso  sacri- 
ficed and  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  secret  assassin. 
In  the  mind  of  Catherine  de  M6dicis  (for 
such  a  woman  could  not  possess  a  heart) 
every  consideration  yielaed  to  the  joint 
influence  of  ambition  and  fanaticism,  the 
indulgence  of  these  ferocious  passions  af- 
fording her  the  same  gratification  which 
the  tender  and  softer  feelings  generally 
afilbrd  to  a  woman.  When  Francis  L,  in 
order  to  insure  for  his  sons  the  inheritance 
of  Florence,  and  to  obtain  the  aid  of  that 
republic  in  defending  his  claims  on  the 
Milanese  (that  object  of  his  unceasing  am- 
cition),  negotiated  the  marriage  of  his 
second  son,  afterwards  Henri  H.,  with 
this  Italian  basilisk,  he  little  foresaw  the 
misery  and  crime  he  entailed  on  his  dc- 
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scendants  by  tins  alliance.  Catherine  was 
tlien  a  happy,  smilmg  girl,  remarkable  for 
the  burning  black  eyes  and  clear  olive 
complexion  of  her  native  Italy. 

J^ut  crimes  such  as  these  generally  re- 
ceive, even  in  this  world,  a  punishment  so 
pal|)able  and  self-evident  that  none  can 
mistake  the  finger  of  the  Almighty.  The 
horrible  death  of  Charles  IX.  serves  as  an 
example  of  such  retribution.  The  blood 
oozed  forth  from  the  pores  of  his  skin,  and 
he  who  had  caused  such  a  deluge  of  blood 
to  flow,  actually  himself  bled  to  death ! 
His  unaccomitable  disease  bafiled  all 
medical  skill.  Such  a  sight  had  never 
been  witnessed,  and  he  himself  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged that  his  sufferings  were  the 
consequence  of  a  Divine  judgment.  Hor- 
rible visions  haimted  his  dying  conch ;  the 
bloody  corpses  of  the  murdered  Protest- 
ants seemed  to  pass  before  him  in  endless 
processions,  and,  haunted  by  images  of  hor- 
ror, and  suffering  the  most  fearful  agonies, 
he  expired  while  comparatively  young. 

These  circumstances  are  matter  of  his- 
torical notoriety.  But  retribution  did  not 
stop  here.  His  brother,  Henri  HI.,  who 
succeeded  him,  also  took  a  share  in  that 
massacre,  and,  as  the  details  of  his  death 
are  less  known,  I  shall  here  recapitulate 
tliem  ;  for,  if  possible,  Di\'ine  judgment  is 
more  palpably  evident  in  this  event  than 
in  the  other. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the 
League,  when  Henri  of  Navarre  and  the 
king  were  battling  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom,  that  the  latter  was  at  St. 
Cloud,  where  his  troops  lay  encamped. 
On  the  day  before  his  death,  Henri  HI. 
sat  in  the  long  gallery  of  that  palace  (now 
so  exquisitely  decorated),  playmg  at  cards 
with  the  court.  Monsieur  D'O,  a  gentle- 
man in  waiting,  had  been  joking  him  on  the 
subject  of  some  predictions,  and  chanced 
t  J  mention  that  an  astrologer  named  Os- 
mari  had  arrived  that  night  at  St.  Cloud 
i:i  company  with  some  nobleman. 

"  By  our  Lady-mother !  let  us  have  him 
in  and  hear  what  he  can  say,"  exclaimed 
the  king.     "  I  will  question  him  myself," 

Osman  was  sent  for  accordingly,  but, 
terrified  at  such  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
interview  with  tlie  king  himself,  scarcely 
kiiew  how  to  reply  to  the  gibes  addressed 
t .»  him. 


41  /I. 


Come,  come,"  said  the  king,  "  let  us 
Jn-ar  what  you  can  do.  They  tell  me  you 
:*.e  skilled  in  drawing  horoscopes.  Let 
jiic  have  a  spechnen  of  your  power." 


"  Sire,"  replied  Osman,  somewhat  re- 
covered from  his  confusion,  ^^  as  sure  as 
fate,  the  heavens  this  night  are  inauspi- 
cious. There  are  signs  of  mourning 
among  the  stars ;  lamentation  and  woe  are 
written  in  the  planets ;  a  great  misfortune 
hangs  over  us.    Beware  I" 

"By  Heavens  I"  cried  the  king,  "  the 
fellow  is  glib  enough  with  his  tongue. 
But  tell  us,  good  heathen,  are  the  stars 
in  mourning  for  a  king  or  for  an  empe- 
ror ?" 

"  Sire,  they  mourn  over  the  approach- 
ing extinction  of  the  League.^ 

"  Heaven  preserve  us !"  said  the  king. 
"But  tell  me,  now,  if  you  have  any  know- 
ledge, what  do  the  celestial  powers  thinl 
of  our  eursed  rebel  Henri  of  Navarre? 
Is  that  bold  Huguenot  in  &vor  among  the 
stars  ?" 

Osman  did  not  at  once  reply,  bat,  ad- 
vancingto  the  window,  threw  open  the  saih, 
and  stood  silently  observing  the  heavens. 

"Sire,"  replied  he,  "I  see  one  star 
sliining  brightly  in  the  firmament.'* 

"  Where  ?"  said  the  king. 

"Just  over  the  camp  of  Hendon, 
where  Henri  of  Navarre  lies  tins  i^ght. 
But  look,  your  majesty,  what  u  thiaouer 
star  that,  blazing  K)r  a  moment,  ftUs  and 
disappears  behind  the  palace  ?** 

"Par  la  mcre-Dieu!"  said  the  kbg, 
reddening  either  with  terror  or  passion, 
"  I  have  had  enough  of  this  gibbeiisL 
Hark  ye  I  no  more  of  tl\y  ugly  portents, 
or,  by  St.  Louis,  we  hold  you  wanant 
for  all  that  may  happen  to  our  persouL" 

Osman,  pale  with  affright,  waited  not 
for  permission,  but  rapidly  withdrew. 

"If  ever  I  heard  a  voice  hoarse  with 
blood,  it  is  his,"  muttered  the  astrdlof^. 
"  By  the  brightness  of  the  celestial  bodm! 
there  vnH  be  evil  this  nieht.  I  will  never 
more  draw  horoscope,  if  to-morrow*s  bob 
finds  Henri  de  Yalois  alire.  There  v 
blood  on  him,  but  he  sees  it  not.  Ss  tfBr 
has  fallen,  and  he  beheld  it,  but  he  undtf^ 
stood  not  the  portent.'* 

As  the  astrologer  passed  throoi^  A^ 
vast  circular  hall  opening  fit>m  the  gpi- 
lery,  he  met  the  Comte  d'Auyergnfi^  eo^ 
versing  ^vith  a  Capuchin  mowirhoBe 
countenance  expressed  every  mn^^  pn- 
sion.  A  crowd  of  gentlemen  had  aaV' 
bled  round,  and  were  lisf'^ning  tothecfli- 
versation. 

"Good  father,"  said  M.  d'AimnMb 
"  you  cannot  really  at  this  hour  hUMW 
seeing  his  majesty." 
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*'  But,  indeed,  monseignear,  I  do  insist 
on  seeing  his  maiesty  without  a  moment's 
delay,"  replied  the  monk. 

"  Cannot  the  letters  you  bear  be  de- 
livered to-morrow,  father?  for  the  king 
has  already  retired,  and  is  occupied  with 
his  devotions." 

"  The  king  is  alone,"  said  another  gen- 
tleman, who  advanced  from  the  gallery. 
^^  I  have  just  left  him ;  he  desires  not  to 
be  disturbed." 

"  Good  God !"  cried  the  monk,  clasping 
his  hands,  "if  I  do  not  see  him  to-night  1 
shall  never  see  him." 

"And  why  not,  I  pray?"  said  the 
Comte  d'Auvergne.  "Come  and  sup 
with  my  people  to-night,  and  to-morrow, 
as  early  as  you  please,  I  will  take  you  to 
his  majesty." 

^*  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  the  evil  this 
delay  will  cause,"  replied  the  monk.  "  On 
your  head  be  it,  monseigneur."  And  he 
quitted  the  hall  abruptly,  followed  by  the 
count. 

All  this  time  Osman  had  stood  watch- 
ing the  scene.  He  had  not  lost  a  syllable 
of  the  conversation.  "Did  I  not  say 
there  was  blood  ?"  said  he,  half  aloud ; 
"  and  is  not  the  vision  true  ?  The  blood 
of  the  king  is  on  that  monk ;  his  robes 
are  spotted  with  it.  In  his  hand  I  saw  a 
dagger ;  none  else  there  beheld  it,  but  I 
saw  it,  and  the  point  yet  streamed  with 
the  king's  life-Wood.  Oh  I  woe,  woe! 
would  that  I  could  speak — ^would  that 
they  would  listen ;  for,  before  many 
hours,  horror  will  reign  within  these 
walls,  and  it  is  given  to  me  to  avert  it,  if 
they  would  hear  me." 

The  astrologer  slowly  followed  the 
steps  of  the  Comte  d'Auvergne,  and  the 
sinister  monk  descended  after  them  into  a 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
palace.  The  monk  had  thrown  back  his 
cowl,  and  displayed  a  fece  yet  young,  but 
seamed  and  wnnkled  with  deep  mies; 
his  eyes  were  dull  and  heavy ;  nis  thin 
liair  scarcely  shaded  his  projecting  fore- 
head. He  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  silent,  sullen,  and  predccupied. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  said  the  comte, 
sternly,  turning  towards  him. 

"  Jacques  Clement,  a  Jacobin,"  was  the 
short  reply. 

"  You  say  you  are  the  bearer  of  letters 
to  the  king  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  he;  "from  M.  de  Bri- 
oime  and  the  President,  now  both  prison- 
ers in  the  Bastille."       ' 


"  Show  me  the  president's  letter ;  his 
writing  is  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own. 
If  you  are  a  spy  you  will  meet  with  no 
mercy  here."  The  priest  drew  forth  a 
parcel  of  unsealed  Jetters,  which  the 
count  read  and  examined.  "  It  is  well," 
said  he ;  "  these  are,  indeed,  proofs  that 
you  are  a  messenger  from  the  king's 
friends.  But  how  did  you,  the  bearer  of 
such  dangerous  credentials,  contrive  to 
pass  the  gates  of  Paris  ?" 

"My  habit  protected  me,"  said  the 
monk,  devoutly  crossing  himself,  "and 
our  blessed  Lady  gave  me  courage  and 
address  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  these 
Philistines." 

"  You  say  that  you  will  answer,  then, 
with  your  head,  that  two  gates  of  Paris 
will  open  to  the  king  if  he  advances  ?" 

"  I  swear  before  God  that  this  is  the 
truth,"  replied  the  monk,  again  crossing 
himself;  "  and  my  God  is  not  that  false 
Deity  worshipped  by  the  Huguenot  dogs 
under  him  of  Navarre,  but  the  true  God 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Let  the 
king  trust  to  his  loval  CathoUo  subjects, 
and  beware  of  the  heretics  that  are 
amongst  his  troops."  And  the  monk 
scowled  around.  His  eyes  met  those  of 
Osman,  the  astrologer,  which  were  fixed 
on  him  with  the  intensity  of  a  cat  ready 
to  spring.  Jacques  Clement  trembled ; 
for  an  instant  his  boldness  forsook  him, 
and  he  turned  pale. 

"Well,  fether,"  said  D'Auvergne, 
laughing,  "  you  are  true  to  your  trade— 
a  steady  Catholic — cela  se  comprend — 
you  can  smell  a  heretic  a  mile  off,  I'll  be 
sworn." 

The  mgnk  made  no  reply,  and  turned 
to  a  table  on  which  supper  was  spread, 
and,  sitting  down,  began  to  eat.  The 
Comte  d'Auvergne  turned  to  M.  de  la 
Guesle,  a  gentleman  of  the  court,  who 
was  also  present.  "  I  do  not  know  why," 
said  he,  "  but  I  have  a  strange  suspicion 
of  that  priest ;  his  dark,  sinister  look  and 
surly  answers  alarm  me." 

"K  monseigneur  will  listen  to  me," 
said  Osman,  who  had  advanced  from  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  "you  will  not  admit 
him  within  a  hundred  miles  of  his  majes- 
ty ;  the  stars,  count,  are — '' 

"  Confound  the  stars  I"  interrupted  M. 
de  Guesle ;  "  do  you  take  us  for  a  parcel 
of  fools  ?    Go  prate  elsewhere." 

The  whole  party  now  joined  the  monk 
at  the  supper-table,  and  were  served  by 
an  old  valet,  who,  after  pouring  out  the 
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wine  all  round,  placed  himself  behind 
the  chair  of  his  master  the  comit.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Jacques  Clement,  who 
had  drawn  forth  from  the  folds  of  his  gar- 
ments a  large  dagger,  with  which  he  cut 
up  his  meat. 

"  May  it  please  monseigneur,"  said  the 
valet  to  the  count,  "  but  the  reverend  fa- 
ther knows  how  to  travel  in  these  stormy 
times;  he  has  not  forgotten  to  bring  a 
goodly  dagger  with  him,  though  perhaps 
the  breviary,  being  less  useful,  is  forgot- 
ten." 

"  Not  so,  brother,"  replied  the  monk, 
drawing  out  a  missal  from  his  bosom.  "I 
never  travel  without  the  one  and  the 
other — defences  for  the  body  and  the  soul 
— whichever  may  most  need  it." 

But  the  garrulous  old  servant,  once  set 
talking,  was  not  so  easily  silenced,  and 
began  a  long  account  of  how  the  priest, 
on  arriving,  had  entertained  him  and  his 
fellows  in  the  court-yard  with  a  history  of 
the  death  of  Holofemes,  the  tyrant,  by 
the  hands  of  the  blessed  Judith. 

"  A  bloody  tale,  forsooth,"  said  M.  de 
Guesle,  eyeing  the  monk. 

"  Ay,  blood,  blood !"  whispered  Osman. 
"  See  you  not,"  said  he,  half  aloud  to  the 
comte,  ^Hhis  monk  is  a  mad  &iatic; 
admit  him  to  no  parley  with  the  king :  he 
is  mad,  monseigneur." 

"  Oh !"  replied  the  count,  "  I  will  watch 
— ^I  will  answer  that  no  evil  comes  of  the 
interview." 

Soon  after,  supper  being  ended,  the  par- 
ty separated.  The  monk  was  conducted 
to  a  bed,  and  Osman,  heaving  many 
heavy  sighs,  retired  to  the  room  appropri- 
ated to  him,  where  he  consulted  the  stars, 
until  the  dawn  of  day  at  once  obliterated 
them,  and  ended  his  labor.  In  the 
morning  Jacques  Clement,  with  his  head 
enveloped  in  his  cowl,  was  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  the  king  by  the  Comte 
d'Auvergne.  He  had  not  been  in  the 
room  five  minutes  before  a  piercing  cry 
was  heard.  The  door  was  flung  open. 
Guards,  gentlemen,  and  pages  rushed  mto 
the  apartment,  where  lay  Henri  HL, 
bathed  in  blood  proceeding  from  a  deep 
wound  in  his  stomach.  At  the  sound  of 
the  confusion  Osman  appeared.  "  What !" 
said  he,  "  is  the  king  dead  ?" 

"  Not  quite,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Who  did  it  ?" 

"  Jacques  Clement,  the  Jacobin." 

"  Sainte  Marie  I"  exclaimed  the  astrolo- 
ger, "  why  did  you  not  listen  ?  this  would 


never  then  have  happened.  Did  I  not 
say  there  was  blood  on  the  monk  ?  Did 
I  not  say  that  the  star  of  the  king  had  &1- 
len  ?  Oh,  woe,  woe!  If  you  had  but  lis- 
tened !" 

At  this  moment  M.  D'O  and  the  Compt 
d'Auvergne  rushed  out  of  the  king's 
room. 

"  Why  did  you,"  exclaimed  the  former, 
*^kill  the  assassin?  We  might  have  dis- 
covered his  accomplices." 

^^I  did  not  kill  him,"  said  the  count. 
^'  The  king  was  seated  when  he  entered, 
and,  taking  the  wretch's  papers  in  his 
hands,  was  busy  reading  them.  M.  Cler- 
mont and  I  were  present,  but  had  re- 
tired a  little  to  leave  his  maiesty  more  at 
liberty.  As  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
was  addressing  the  monk,  the  traitor  drew 
a  dagger  and  plunged  it  into  his  stomach. 
The  king  cried  out '  Murder  1'  and,  draw- 
ing forth  the  dagger  from  the  wound, 
gave  two  or  three  cuts  at  the  assassin,  and 
then  fell.  We  rushed  to  his  aid  and 
smote  the  fellow,  who  was  unarmed,  right 
and  left.  At  the  noise  the  doors  burst 
open,  and  the  gentlemen  and  pages  in 
their  rage  finished  him  with  a  hundred 
blows.  Seeing  that  he  was  dead,  I  order- 
ed him  to  be  stripped  and  thrown  out  of  ' 
the  window,  to  be  recognized  if  possible." 

"  What  does  it  matter  who  recognizes 
him?"  replied  M.  D'O.  "Have  the  par 
pers  that  he  showed  the  king  disappeared 
also?" 

But  at  this  moment  a  physician  came 
up,  and  desired  that  aU  should  retire,  as 
the  king's  wound  was  about  to  be  exam- 
ined. The  dagger  was  discovered  to 
have  been  poisoned,  and  Henri,  after 
great  anguish,  expired  in  a  few  houra 
The  body  of  Jacques  Clement,  havinff 
first  been  drawn  by  four  horses  tiurougn 
the  streets  of  St.  Cloud,  was  burned  by  uie 
common  hangman.  But  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  of  the  death  of  this  son 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  what  had 
caped  the  observation  of  Osman,  the 
trologer,  was,  that  he  expired  in  the  Mme 
months  on  the  same  day^  and  at  the  eame 
hour  that  the  Massacre  of  St.  JSarihoUh 
meio  concluded  I 

These  recollections  quite  bewildered 
me  as  I  traversed  the  inner  conrt  of  the 
Louvre,  taking  me  back  vividly  into  the 
days  of  the  past.  The  silence  and  quiet 
around — as  this  court  ifl  only  cnmsed 
by  foot-passengers — &vored  reflection. 
I  could  have  musM  for  hoorSi  tad  studied 
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every  line  of  the  beautiful  carvings,  the 
festoons,  and  statues  that  adoni  the  walls 
of  this  court,  for  the  building  is  a  fitting 
shrine  for  royal  chronicles.  The  facades 
of  the  interior  are  of  matchless  beauty, 
and  ornamented  with  a  taste  and  a  profu- 
sion of  architectural  device  that  we,  de- 
generate modems,  would  find  vastly  difii- 
cult  to  imitate  in  our  boasted  century. 
But  the  most  perfect  part  of  the  edifice  is, 
perhaps,  that  called  the  Colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  &cing  the  church  of  St.  Germain- 
I'Auxerrois,  added  to  the  building  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Perrault,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
grand  or  majestic.  The  immense  length 
of  the  fii^ade  fronting  the  river,  which 
forms  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
those  quays  I  so  much  admire,  is  also  most 
admirable,  and  gives  the  best  idea^of  the 
enormous  size  of  the  palace.  Among  the 
ornaments  are  easily  to  be  traced  the  dif- 
ferent initials  of  the  monarchs  who  succes- 
sively cx)ntinued  the  building.  The  H.  of 
Henri  II.,  the  husband  of  the  Medici,  is 
lovingly  entwined  with  a  D,  in  compliment 
to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  his  mistress,  who, 
although  fully  twenty  years  his  senior, 
was  loved  by  him  with  unswerving  con- 
stancy— a  compliment  calculated  to  infii- 
riate  his  young  and  imperious  queen  in  the 
highest  degree.  Not  to  be  behindhand 
in  gallantry,  Henri  Quatre  unites  his  H 
to  a  G,  in  honor  of  the  feir  mistress  of  his 
heart,  Gabrielle  d'Estrees.  But  Louis 
XIV.,  who  completed  that  portion  of  the 
gallery  which  joins  the  Tuileries,  though 
no  less  gallant  than  his  ancestors,  was  too 
proud  and  too  selfish  to  allow  any  other 
letter  to  figure  by  the  side  of  his  initial, 
and  the  single  letter  L  distinguishes  his 
portion  of  this  magnificent  building,  which 
each  succeeding  monarch  vied  with  his 
predecessors  in  delighting  to  adorn. 

I  stopped  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, an  edifice  as  interesting  from  its 
architectural  and  historical  associations  as 
from  the  valuable  collection  of  pictures  it 
contains.  Like  the  Louvre,  the  building 
forms  four  sides  of  a  square,  but  the  pro- 
portions are  considerably  smaller.  This 
was  the  favorite  residence  of  Marie  de 
Medicis,  second  wife  of  Henri  Quatre, 
whom  he  married  after  his  divorce  from 
the  profligate  Marguerite  de  Valois.  She 
was  declared  regent  during  the  minority 
of  her  son  Louis  XHI.,  and  her  actions  are 
immortalized  by  the  series  of  splendid 
paintings,  by  Rubens^  placed  in  the  gallery 


of  the  Louvre.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
triumphal  scenes  represented  in  these  pic- 
tures are  little  carried  out  by  historical 
truth.  Narrow-minded,  impetuous,  and 
ambitious,  Marie  de  M6dicis  was  at  once 
feeble  and  imperious  in  her  conduct ;  ob- 
stinate and  indiscreet,  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  governed  by  favorites  who  usurped 
her  power,  and  in  their  turn  governed 
France.  The  violence  of  her  temper  had 
early  alienated  the  affection  of  her  hus- 
band,  and  her  domineering  nature  estrang- 
ed  her  from  her  son,  who  was  naturally 
incined  to  be  both  attached  and  dutifril. 

Richelieu,  whose  career  was  then  just 
commencing,  was  grieved  to  find  that  the 
queen-mother  remained  deaf  to  his  ad- 
vice  and  representations  ;  and  he  was  at 
last  driven,  by  her  foolish  and  and  un- 
reasonable ambition,  to  become  the  enemy 
of  the  woman  who  had  placed  him  in  the 
situation  he  held.  He  tried  every  art, 
every  persuasion,  to  avoid  a  rupture ;  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  he  even  wept, 
he  supplicated ;  but  the  queen  was  inflexi- 
ble, and  remained  obstinately  fibced  in  her 
own  prejudices.  Louis  XHI.,  of  a  feeble, 
passive  character,  delighted  to  repose  all 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  royalty  in 
the  hands  of  a  minister  capable  of  ruling  a 
great  nation,  and  viewed  these  constant 
disputes  and  quarrels  with  the  utmost 
annoyance.  But,  instead  of  acting  with 
the  determination  worthy  of  a  monarch, 
or  the  filial  respect  of  a  son,  and  desiring 
his  mother  to  abstain  frx>m  all  interference 
in  affairs  of  state,  he  only  entreated  where 
he  ought  to  have  conunanded^  Not  pos- 
sessing courage  to  act  with  the  slightest 
resolution,  he  basely  determined  to  sacri- 
fice his  mother  rather  than  undergo  the 
annoyance  of  a  personal  encounter  with 
her  imperious  temper ;  and  although  he 
was  aware  that  the  measure  he  contem- 
plated would  raise  her  fury  to  the  utmost, 
he  was  at  least  assured  that  he  should 
avoid  being  exposed  to  her  violent  re- 
proaches. Her  exile  was  determined  on, 
and  while  the  fatal  letter  announcing  the 
intelligence  was  carried  to  Marie  de  Medi- 
cis, the  king  escaped  like  a  terrified  school- 
boy, and  hid  himself  in  one  of  his  palaces 
in  the  country.  Several  residences  were 
offered  to  the  queen  to  select  as  her 
future  abode,  provided  she  consented  to 
leave  Paris  qmetly. 

Upon  learning  her  &te,  she  was  in  des- 
pair. She  could  not  have  imagined  her 
own  son  would  thus  treacherously  have 
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botrayed  her ;  rage,  sorrow,  and  remorse 
alternately  took  possession  of  her  breast ; 
Anne  of  Austria,  the  beautiful  though 
•ilready  neglected  young  wife  of  Louis, 
<Mideavored  to  comfort  and  console  her. 
She  also  used  all  her  powers  to  soften 
iier  husband's  resolution,  and  induce 
him  to  pardon  his  mother,  and  withdraw 
the  sentence  of  exile ;  but  he  was  inexor- 
able, and  only  answered  her  entreaties 
with  a^cold  refusal.  Doubtless  he  was 
instigated  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  this 
unnatural  conduct,  as  his  weak  nature 
would  never  have  formed  and  adhered  to 
so  desperate  a  measure  unaided  and  unsup- 
ported. But  the  same  agency  that  after- 
wards robbed  him  of  his  beloved  friend 
the  Marquis  de  Cinq-Mars,  and  induced 
him  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  barbarous 
execution,  was  now  at  work  to  irritate  and 
(ixasperate  his  mind  against  his  mother. 
Llichclieu  represented  to  Louis  that  she 
was  hated  by  the  public,  that  her  fate 
would  excite  neither  sorrow  nor  pity,  and 
that  her  absence  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  welfiire  of  the  state. 

Marie  de  Mcdicis  selected  Compiegne 
;is  her  retreat,  but  soon  left  the  kingdom 
altogether,  and  not  many  years  after  died 
at  Frankfort  in  great  poverty,  having  long 
suffered  severely  from  actual  want;  so  en- 
tirely was  this  unhappy  princess,  once  a 
powerful  queen,  forgotten  by  her  cruel  son 
and  his  more  cruel  minister.  Her  apart- 
ments are  shown  in  the  Luxembourg,  orna- 
mented with  the  usual  allowance  of  paint- 
ing and  gilding,  which  would  become  ab- 
solutely wearisome  to  behold  did  not  every 
scene  awaken  a  fresh  succession  of  recol- 
lections, characters,  and  events,  that  pass 
before  one  with  the  rapidity  of  images  in 
a  kaleidoscope. 

The  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  after- 
wards passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  second  son  of  Marie 
de  Medicis,  and  came  into  the  possession 
of  his  daughter.  Mademoiselle.  It  was 
the  town  residence  of  that  stransre  creature, 
SO  oddly  compounded  of  pride  and  ser- 
vility, who  in  her  youth  engaged  with 
such  ardor  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  that 
she  ventured  to  defend  the  Bastille,  and 
actually  point  the  guns  of  that  fortress 
against  the  troops  of  her  cousin  and  king, 
Louis  XIV.  She  passed  the  earlier  part 
of  her  life  in  single  blessedness,  refusmg 
repeated  overtures  of  marriage  from  al- 
most every  unmarried  sovereign  in  Europe, 
including  her  cousin,  our  own  diaries  II., 


who,  in  the  poverty  of  his  early  days  of 
exile,  was  most  desirous  to  possess  the 
enormous  wealth  of  this  eccentric  princess^ 
the  richest  heiress  in  the  world. 

But  no  age  is  secure  from  the  assaults 
of  folly,  and  Mademoiselle  had  long  ceased 
to  be  young  when  she  conceived  that  iiu 
sane  passion  for  the  handsome  Dae  de 
Lauztm  which  afterwards  caused  the 
misery  of  her  whole  existence.  Poor 
thing !  she  was  very  iU-used  in  the  whole 
affair,  it  must  bo  allowed ;  but  there  was 
something  so  inexpressibly  ridiculous  in 
a  lady  of  her  mature  age  and  extravagant 
pride  giving  way  to  a  passion^  vehement 
and  ardent  as  the  first  love  of  a  ^1  of 
seventeen,  that  she  really  can  not  expeek 
the  commiseration  her  genuine  distres 
deserves. 

The  king,  informed  of  her  attadiment 
to  Lauzun,  his  own  particular  fiiend  and 
favorite,  gave  his  formal  consent  to  the 
marriage.  The  delight  of  Mademoiselle 
knew  no  bounds,  and  was  exhibited  in  the 
most  fantastic  and  ecstatic  expressionii 
Evil  influences  were,  however,  at  woik, 
and  this  happiness  was  as  shortJhred  as  it 
was  impetuous.  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  reigning  sultana,  was  highly  indignant 
and  offended  on  being  informed  that  the 
king  had  consented  to  this  marriace.  She 
had  already  appropriated  the  ricn  posses- 
sions of  Mademoiselle,  whom  every  cob 
had  considered  as  an  old  maid,  in  &vor 
of  her  eldest  son  by  the  king,  the  amid* 
tious  Due  du  Maine,  whom  we  have  seen 
at  Marly  claiming  the  honors  of  the  man- 
tle with  such  assurance.  He  was  now  a 
child,  and  was  exhorted  by  his  modier  to 
make  his  court  to  Mademoiselle  with  all 
possible  assiduity. 

No  sooner  had  La  Montespan  beiB  ifr 
formed  of  the  approaching  marriage^  than 
she  rested  neither  day  nor  night  unm  ihi 
had  extorted  from  the  king  a  promise  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  consents  Tbia  wtt 
an  awkward  proceeding,  but  she  was  im- 
perative, the  king  was  weak^  and  it  ended 
by  Mademoiselle  being  officially  infivmad 
that  his  majesty,  having  reoanadered  Aa 
matter,  could  no  longer  sanctioa  the  jn- 
posed  alliance.  But  Madame  de  Monlai' 
pan  did  more.  She  had  her  own  SQapiewaa 
as  to  what  had  already  oocnrred,  and  hf 
means  of  spies,  of  the  police,  of  bribes^  sm 
of  a  thousand  other  devices  at  tlie 
mand  of  an  all-powerful  &vorite,  ahe 
ally  ended  by  discovering  that 
seUe  and  Lauzun  were  already 
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married,  and  had  only  been  endeavoring 
to  obtain  the  king's  consent  for  the  public 
recognition  and  announcement  of  their 
union !  Here  was  a  fetal  discovery !  The 
rage  of  the  king  knew  no  bounds.  Mad- 
emoiselle and  Lauzun  had  dared  to  dis- 
obey him,  to  transgress  that  holiest  of 
laws  in  his  opinion — his  willy  and  the  un- 
fortunate favorite  was  at  once  handed  off 
to  the  Bastille,  while  poor  Mademoiselle 
was  left  to  tear  her  grizzly  locks,  and  rend 
her  garments  in  all  the  despjur  of  disap- 
pointed and  outraged  love.  No  words 
could  express  her  despair,  and  fearful  of 
further  aggravating  the  king  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  her  sorrow,  she  retired  to  her  ch^ 
teau  of  Eu,  there  to  weep  unrestrained 
and  in  solitude  the  loss  of  Lauzun. 

But  the  king,  who  as  I  have  before 
mentioned  could  not  tolerate  the  absence 
of  any  of  the  princes  or  princesses — stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  that  heaven  where 
he  blazed  forth  as  the  centre  of  light  and 
life — soon  remarked  her  absence,  and  in- 
sisted on  her  return;  so  poor  Mademoiselle 
was  fain  to  dry  her  eyes  and  return  with 
all  convenient  speed  to  make  one  of  the 
circle  at  Marly  and  at  Versailles. 

Still  she  contrived  from  time  to  time  to 
escape  from  court,  and  to  feast  over  the 
recollection  of  her  beloved  Lauzun,  and 
devour  in  secret  the  letters  he  contrived 
to  address  to  her.  One  day  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  late  the  widow 
Scarron,  now  governess  of  the  bastards  of 
France,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  their 
mother,  Madame  de  Montespan,  whom 
she  was  already  scheming  to  supplant  in 
the  heart  of  the  king.  A  wily  widow  she, 
who  could  as  humbly  crawl  and  lick  the 
dust  when  it  suited  her  purpose  as  she 
could  afterwards  tyrannize  with  imperious 
and  haughty  sway  when,  that  purpose 
once  attained,  she  felt  herself  securely 
planted  on  the  eminence  from  which  she 
had  precipitated  her  rival. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  approached  la 
grande  Mademoiselle,  wreathed  in  smiles 
and  overflowing  with  all  sweetness.  After 
the  most  tender  inquiries  as  to  her  health 
and  spirits,  and  thousands  of  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  anxieties  concerning  the  dear 
princess,  she  at  length  became  silent,  and 
jjat  looking  full  of  importance  and  mystery. 
Mademoiselle,  unable  to  divine  the  cause  of 
her  sudden  appearance,  with  her  thoughts 
ever  running  on  Lauzun  imagined  the 
wid  »w  had  come  from  the  king  to  grant 


her  some  fevor  connected  with  him — per- 
haps his  liberty.  Her  heart  bounded, 
and  she  became  so  agitated  she  could  not 
speak  for  some  moments.  At  length  she 
found  voice  to  greet  her  visitor  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  welcome,  and  beg- 
ged to  be  informed  to  what  happy  chance 
she  was  indebted  for  the  honor  of  her  com- 
pany. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been 
watching  her  under  her  eyelids,  somewhat 
after  the  same  fashion  that  a  cat  conlem- 
plates  an  unfortunate  mouse,  now  inform- 
ed her  that  she  came  from  the  king — she 
came  officially — to  speak  to  her  of  one 
who  she  believed  was  dear  to  her. 

Mademoiselle  started,  colored,  clasped 
her  hands,  and  trembled  all  over.  She 
begged  her  to  proceed. 

"Tell  me,"  cried  she,  "does  the  king, 
indeed,  contemplate  his  liberation  after  so 
many  weary,  weary  years  passed  in  that 
cruel  prison  ?" 

"  Well,"  replied  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
"his  majesty  did  think  of  it.  He  had 
much  considered  the  subject,  and  also  the 
affliction  his  absence  caused  Mademoiselle  ; 
but  there  were  considerations — there  were 
difficulties  that  at  present  rendered  his 
majesty's  gracious  wishes  almost  impossi- 
ble to  put  into  execution." 

Mademoiselle  entreated  to  be  informed 
what  these  difficulties  might  be.  "  Were 
they  insuperable  ?"  And  me  turned  deadly 
pale. 

"  Why,"  continued  the  wily  governess, 
"  the  fact  was,  his  majesty  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  the  principality  of  Dombes,  or  the 
chateau  and  estates  of  Eu,  going  out  of 
the  royal  line  and  descending  to  a  family 
of  comparatively  undistinguished  birth. 
This  was  the  difficulty  that  at  present 
prevented  the  execution  of  his  majesty's 
wishes." 

Mademoiselle  at  once  hastened  to  urge 
the  king's  former  consent,  and  bitterly  ex- 
pressed her  indignation  at  the  cruel  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  deceived  her  by  with- 
drawing his  plighted  word. 

Thus  was  dangerous  ground,  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  hastened  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. She  had  really,  she  said,  nothing  to 
do  with  what  his  majesty,  who  was  always 
actuated  by  some  excellent  motive,  had 
seen  fit  to  do.  Doubtless  his  majesty  was 
prompted  by  the  best  reasons,  and  it 
would  be  highly  unbecoming  in  her  to 
canvass  his  motives,  or  discuss  the  conduct 
of  so  exalted  a  lady  as  Mademoiselle.   All 
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she  had  to  do  was  simply  and  plainly  to 
fulfil  her  mission,  and  inform  Mademoiselle 
of  what  the  king  had  said  that  very  morn- 
ing, and  desired  her  to  report.  His  ma- 
jesty had  observed  that  it  seemed  strange 
such  vast  possessions  should  pass  away 
from  the  royal  family  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  inferior  rank,  while  those  so  near 
and  dear  to  his  majesty  were  at  that  time 
absolutely  without  any  provision  for  sup- 
porting the  high  position  in  which  their 
near  Connection  to  himself  placed  them ; 
that  the  Due  du  Maine 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle,  "  is 
it,  then,  only  by  enriching  the  Due  du 
Maine  that  Lauzun  can  regain  his  liberty  ? 
This  is,  indeed,  hard  and  most  imjust." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  again  observed 
she  merely  acted  as  a  reporter  in  repeat- 
ing the  sentiments  of  his  majesty.  She 
entreated  Mademoiselle  to  pardon  any  in- 
discretion she  might  have  committed,  but 
knowing  the  lively  interest  she  took  in  the 
prisoner,  and  seeing  a  means  of  accommo- 
dating a  difficult  affair,  she  had  ventured 
to  endeavor  to  act  as  a  mediator.  She 
must  now  beg  to  bid  the  princess  adieu, 
and  return  to  those  numerous  duties 
and  avocations  at  Versailles  she  had  al- 
ready quitted  too  long.  She  withdrew, 
leaving  the  princess  to  her  reflections. 

Poor  Mademoiselle  1  her  fate  was  now 
quite  clear.  In  order  to  secure  the  libe- 
ration of  Lauzun,  she  was  to  be  impover- 
ished to  enrich  the  Due  du  Maine !  The 
favorite  and  her  wily  friend  had  laid  their 
heads  together,  and  this  resolution  was 
the  result  of  their  machinations,  which 
Louis  had  the  meanness  to  countenance  in 
order  to  secure  a  splendid  inheritance  for 
his  son.  They  were  all  well  aware  of  the 
violent  attachment  that  still  existed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  antiquated  princess  towards 
the  handsome  Lauzun,  and  determined  to 
turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  This 
meanest  and  vilest  of  court  intrigues  was 
thus  formed,  matured,  and  carried  into 
execution  by  the  present  and  future 
favorites,  the  latter  of  whom,  the  hypocri- 
tical De  Maintenon,  was  selected  as  the 
mouthpiece  in  this  disgusting  transaction, 
where  le  Grand  Monarque  appears  in  a 
most  unworthy  light. 

Forthwith,  every  device  was  used  these 
cunning  heads  could  devise  to  force  Ma- 
demoiselle into  compliance.  The  little 
Due  du  Maine  was  represented  as  being 
fonder  of  her  than  of  any  other  creature 
breathing — one  of  those  singular  attach- 


ments, in  £ict,  that  are  sometimes  observed 
in  children  and  are  quite  unaccountable. 
To  favor  this  idea,  the  worthy  pupil  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  educated  in  a 
system  of  deceit.  Every  morning  he  ad- 
dressed a  little  billet-boux  to  Mademoiselle, 
represented  as  the  genuine  effusion  of  a 
young  and  innocent  heart  overflowing  with 
love  and  affection  towards  her,  the  same 
billet^oux  having  been  indited  by  hiB  go- 
verness in  the  evening,  and  copied  by  him- 
self^  ready  to  meet  the  eye  of  Mademoi- 
selle. Bouquets,  presents,  kisses,  and 
caresses  were  lavished  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  child  played  his  part  so  well  that 
Mademoiselle  was  simple  enough  actually 
to  believe  at  last  in  this  simulated  attach- 
ment. Madame  de  Montespan  failed  not, 
also,  to  pay  the  utmost  court  to  Mademoi- 
selle, and  represented  to  her  how  earnestly 
she  used  her  influence  in  order  to  induce 
the  king  to  liberate  the  duke.  After  these 
various  manoBuvres  had  been  continued  for 
some  time,  and  the  two  intrigantes  deemeil 
that  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  was  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  receive  the  grand 
attack,  Madame  de  Maintenon  again  set 
forth  to  pay  her  another  visit. 

This  time  she  at  once  announced  that 
the  king  had  determined  to  liberate  Lau- 
zun. Mademoiselle,  in  transports  of  jot 
at  the  intelligence,  so  fer  forgot  her  dig- 
nity as  to  embrace  the  cunning  but  band- 
some  messenger,  loading  her  with  thanks, 
and  questions,  and  gratitude. 

After  this  flrst  ebullition  had  a  little 
subsided,  and  conversation  could  be  re- 
sumed, Madame  de  Maintenon  gravely 
begged  Mademoiselle  not  to  thank  her. 
She  was,  she  said,  no  party  to  the  affair: 
she  again  merely  acted  as  a  messenger. 
But,  she  added,  there  was  one  pmon 
who  did  deserve  her  thanks ;  "  for,"  said 
she,  "  nothing  can  have  exceeded  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  has  forwarded  your 
royal  highness's  petition.  Nay,  he  has  not 
feared  to  encounter  the  king's  anger,  so 
constant,  so  energetic  have  been  his 
entreaties.  It  is  to  him  your  thanks  are 
due." 

"  Who  can  have  been  this  friend — this 
benefactor?"  cried  the  princess.  "Tell 
me,  I  implore  you,  his  name,  that  I  may 
in  my  turn  load  him  with  my  gratitade 
and  thanks." 

'^I  can  quite  understand  and  enter  into 
your  feelings,"  returned  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon. "  It  is  indeed  delightful  to  hear 
your  gracious  acknowledgments  of  the 
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service  rendered  to  yon  by  the  person 
wko  is  happy  enooffh  to  have  served  you. 
Your  wish  to  be  informed  of  this  unknown 
benefikctor  is  most  natoral ;  but  to  gratify 
you,  I  most  break  a  promise — a  most  so- 
lemn promise — ^I  maae,  netoerXo  reveal  his 
name.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  known : 
he  wished  to  serve  you  in  secret." 

^^  Don't  talk  to  me  of  promises  of  con- 
cealment, madame,  in  such  a  moment. 
Tell  me  at  once,  I  implore  you,  to  whom 
I  am  so  deeply  indebted." 

^^If  I  must  speak,"  replied  the  inimita- 
ble de  Maintenon,  (who  already  rejoiced 
at  the  full  success  of  her  manoBuvres,)  ^'  it 
was  the  Due  du  Maine  who  prevailed  on 
his  father  to  grant  the  petition  he  knew 
would  so  delight  his  beloved  friend  and 
protectress.  For  the  affection  he  feels  to- 
ward you  is  indeed  something — " 

"  The  darling  child,"  exclaimed  Made- 
moiselle, "  how  I  love  him  for  it  I  Is  it 
possible  he  has  done  this  for  me !  How 
can  I  reward  him  ?  what  can  I  do  to  show 
him  how  grateful  I  am  ?" 

This  was  precisely  the  point  to  which 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  been  laboring 
to  bring  the  princess.  She  now  artfully 
observed  that  there  was  one  way  of  re- 
warding the  disinterested  devotion  and 
the  attachment  of  the  Due  du  Maine  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  Mademobelle,  and  of 
insuring  the  king's  not  again  breaking  his 
promise,  which,  after  what  had  before  oc- 
curred, was  a  contingency  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

The  mention  of  this  possibility  dread- 
fully alarmed  Mademoiselle,  and  she  anx- 
iously inquired  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
if  she  thought  there  was  any  chance  of 
such  an  occurrence. 

"  Not  if  by  your  generosity  you  oblige 
and  iMnd  his  majesty,  as  it  were,  to  fulfil 
the  pledge  he  has  now  given,"  was  the 
discreet  reply.  "  The  king  is  too  much 
attached  to  his  son  to  deprive  him  of  an 
apanage  such  as  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  bestow ;  and  by  this  destination 
of  your  wealth  you  possess  the  means  of 
insuring  your  own  happiness,  obtaining 
the  liberty  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  and  re- 
warding a  young  prince  whose  extraordi- 
nary devotion  has  already  endeared  him 
to  you.  To  say  nothing  of  the  gratifica- 
tion his  majesty  will  experience  in  hear- 
ing that  you  have  generously  portioned  a 
son  so  justly  dear." 

Tims  did  Madame  dc  Maintenon  unfold 
her  tactics,  and  work  on  the  weak  mind 
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^tbe  love-sick  princess.  She  saw  that 
the  point  was  already  gained,  and  fearing 
to  aeslroy  the  favorable  impression  she 
had  made,  left  Mademoiselle  to  ruminate 
on  the  approaching  return  of  Lauzun,  and 
all  the  happiness  in  store  for  her.  Hast- 
ening back  to  Versailles,  she  joyfully 
communicated  her  success  to  the  king 
and  De  Montespan,  who  were  equally  de- 
lighted at  the  triumph  of  their  unworthy 
artifices. 

But  Mademoiselle,  in  considering  more 
maturely  the  affair,  found  great  difficulty 
in  making  up  her  mind  to  cede  those 
parts  of  her  estates  desired  for  the  Due 
du  Maine,  as  they  were  predselv  that 
portion  she  had  settled  on  Lauzun  before 
their  secret  marriage,  and  however  ready 
she  was  in  her  generosity  to  renounce  a 
great  part  of  her  own  fortune,  she  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  impoverishing  her 
beloved  Lauzun.  Assailed,  however,  on 
all  sides  with  insinuations,  entreaties,  flat- 
teries, and  promises,  and  terrified  by  cun- 
ning threats  that  if  she  withheld  her  con- 
sent too  long  the  king  might  again  change 
his  mind,  she  at  length  consented;  and 
the  Due  du  Maine  was  declared  heir  of 
the  estates  of  Eu  and  the  Duchy  of  Au- 
male.  On  these  conditions  Lauzun  was 
to  be  liberated.  Nothing  coidd  exceed 
the  ecstasy  of  Mad^iioisclle.  Her  dear 
LauzuB,  after  a  separation  of  fourteen 
years,  was  to  be  once  more  restored  to  her 
arms.  He  was  free;  he  would  be  with 
her  in  a  few  days ;  she  was  about  to  be 
rewarded  for  long  years  of  suspense  and 
suffering,  and  to  receive  the  reward  of  her 
constant  attachment. 

Had  she  been  youngeir  there  would 
have  been  something  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing in  this  unbounded  affection,  and  la 
grande  Mademoiselle  would  have  been 
celebrated  as  a  second  and  more  virtuous 
Hclo'ise.  But,  unhappily,  she  was  past 
the  a^e  when  love  is  mteresting ;  she  had 
sunk  mto  that  sere  and  yellow  leaf  when 
neither  youth  nor  beauty  conduce  to  ren- 
der devotion  charming.  Her  superannu- 
ated transports  became  simply  ridiculous, 
and  no  one  could  sympathize  with  an  old 
woman  who  indulged  m  all  the  raptures 
of  sweet  dewy  seventeen.  Poor  Made- 
moiselle, she  forgot  that  fourteen  years 
had  neither  made  her  younger  nor  hand- 
somer, and  in  the  haste  with  wfaidi  she 
rushed  to  meet  Lauzun  she  fidled  to  re- 
flect on  the  lamentable  change  time  had 
caused  in  a  countnnanoe  never  remark- 
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able  for  beauty,  now  haggard,  worn,  and 
wrinkled. 

Lauzon  had  never  really  loved  her. 
His  homage  had  been  offered  to  her  rich- 
es not  to  her  person,  and  Mademoiselle 
experienced  the  usual  fate  of  all  heiresses ; 
and  entirely  mistaking  his  feelings,  imag- 
ined that  the  passion  he  feigned  was  as 
devoted  and  disinterested  as  that  she  felt 
for  him.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for 
her  to  learn  the  melancholy  truth;  for 
spite  of  her  love,  her  constancy,  her  un- 
ceasing efforts  in  his  behalf,  spite  of  the 
sacrifices  she  had  made  to  obtain  his  lib- 
erty, Lauzun  met  her  for  the  first  time 
after  their  long  separation  with  a  coldness 
and  an  indifference  he  took  little  pains  to 
conceal. 


pctually  taking  place;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  ^'  the  old  woman,*'  as  Lauzan 
politely  called  her,  was  particularly  enrag- 
ed and  difficult  to  appease,  he  actoaJly 
was  obliged  to  advance  on  his  knees  firom 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  long  gallery 
at  the  Luxembourg,  and  in  this  podtion 
humbly  solicit  her  forgiveness.  Nothing 
but  peremptorily  stopping  his  snppHef 
woula  have  induced  Lauznn,  who  was  as 
proud  as  herself,  thus  to  degrade  himiielf. 
But  he  had  a  speedy  revei^e  for  the 
punishment  Mademoiselle  had  inflicted  on 
him.  On  returning  soon  after,  from  a  day 
spent  in  hunting,  he  found  her  seated  under 
tne  shady  branches  of  some  trees  in  the 
park  of  her  &vorite  residence,  Choi^.  He 
rudely  flung  himself  on  the  ground  beade 


Assured  of  a  certain  marital  power  over   her,  and  began  trying  to  unfisuten  the 


her  immense  possessions  by  the  secret 
marriage  that  united  them,  certain  of  her 
devotion  to  himself,  wMch  he  vainly 
imagined  no  neglect  could  either  affect  or 
diminish,  he  now  plainly  showed  her  by 
every  act  and  every  word  how  repugnant 
she  had  become  to  him  and  how  little  he 
relished  the  charms  of  a  bride  nearly  sixty 
years  old  I 

She  mentions  in  her  autobiography  how 
much  she  was  chagrined  at  the  length  of 
time  that  elapsed  before  Lauzun  joined 
her.  "  He  did  not  come  so  quickly  as  he 
ought,"  sjiys  poor  Mademoiselle ;  "  but  he 
excused  hunself  to  me  for  the  delay  by 
pleading  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  weaken- 
ed by  long  imprisonment."  When  he  at 
last  arrived.  Mademoiselle  was  so  absorb- 
ed in  her  own  feelings  of  delight,  that  she 
did  not  at  first  observe  the  coldness  of  his 


heavy  boots  he  wore.  He  coulfl  not,  how- 
ever, draw  them  off  himself  so,  taming 
suddenly  round  to  Mademoiselle,  he  said : 
'^  Here,  Louise  d'Orleans,  take  off  my 
boots  I" 

Such  an  excess  of  insolence  was  too 
much  even  for  the  patience  of  the  doting 
princess.  She  had  long  submitted  to  ano* 
gance  and  coarseness  such  as  would  Iiave 
been  deemed  de^ading  by  the  lowest  of 
her  sex,  but  this  last  outrage  was  too 
gross  to  be  pardoned.  Mademoisdle  d'Or- 
leans rose  from*  the  ground  and  returned 
to  the  chateau,  determined  never  again  to 
behold  the  man  she  had  so  long  adored. 
Her  health  sunk  under  aoonmulated  M^ 
rows  and  disappointments  whioh  sooi 
brought  her  to  the  grave. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  career  of  tUi 
celebrated  heiress,  who  possessed  giuitor 


reception,  the  cloud  that  hung  on  his  wealth  than  many  of  tne  greatest  soffr 
brow,  or  the  reserve  and  silence  of  his  reigns.  As  is  constantly  the  ^00 
manner.  But,  after  a  time  even  her  blind  women  inherit  vast  possesdona, 
infatuation  was  somewhat  shaken  by  find-  were  to  her  a  curse  rather  than  % 
iug  that  all  his  thoughts  were  occupied  in  The  unfeeling  Lauzun  was 
])os>cssing  himself  of  her  money,  and  that  even  the  decent  respect  due  to  her 
instead  of  being  either  ill  or  weak,  he  and  she,  once  convinced  that  he  had nsfV 
never  appeared  in  more  excellent  or  ro-  loved  her,  sank  into  the  tomb  nnlored  aai 
bust  health,  which  made  his  excuses  and  unwept.  Her  death  imparted  the  KreBaM 
delays  ap])ear  in  their  true  light — ^mere  satisfaction  to  the  selfish  oonrt  dlicpie  IM 
pretexts  to  avoid  her. 

The  truth  gradually  broke  upon  her 
mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  Lauzun's  nu- 
merous intrigues  served  to  awaken  her  at 
last  to  a  real  knowledge  of  liis  sentiments. 
She  became  violently  jealous,  and  positive- 
ly refused  to  supply  him  with  money.  He, 
in  bis  turn,  grew  furious,  and  grossly 
abused  her.  Scenes  of  mutual  violence, 
menace,  and  recrimination  were  now  per- 


had  so  cruelly  taken  advantage  or  hsrd^ 
nation  to  work  on  her  feelings  and  obldi 
an  inheritance  for  the  Duo  dn  MaSn^  whs 
could  now  fully  enjoy  the  ifl^eiHihsi 
wealth  he  owed  to  the  intrigoes  of  thi 
hypocritical  De  Maint^noa  and  ham  abs^ 
doned  mother.  Coula  those  old  wsk 
speak,  what  tales  thev  might  tell  of  At 
tears,  the  despair,  tne  qoarrelSi  ad  Ai. 
anger  of  their  former  unfortunate  mialMil 
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There  is  little  to  admire  in  the  state 
apartments  now.  The  great  attraction  is 
the  magnificent  collection  of  modem 
French  paintings.  I  think  the  great 
gcnias  of  some  of  these  artists  must  aston- 
ish the  English,  who  can  not  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  utmost  admiration  by 
this  collection.  Here  are  the  chefs 
d^oeuvre  of  Paul  Delaroche,  (and  what 
beautiful  paintings  they  are  !)  of  Dela- 
croixy  and  all  the  great  living  artists. 
One  painting  by  the  latter,  representing 
Lady  Macbeth  in  the  sleeping  scene,  gives 
a  better  idea,  I  think,  of  her  agony,  her 
remorse,  and  her  sufferings,  than  any  rep- 
resentation I  ever  saw,  either  on  the  stage 


or  4|i  joapyas.  There  is  an  expression  in* 
the  ^7^  tiliat  is  almost  superhuman,  and  in 
thf^&ding,  light  I  could  almost  have  im- 
agmedtibm  the  figure  lived  and  moved,  so 
strongly  did  the  white  form  stand  out 
with  Its  pale  face  and  glaring  eyes. 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  the  gallery  of 
the  Luxembourg  without  entertaining  a 
very  exalted  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  French  artists.  Nor  can  one 
fell  to  remark  that  they  receive,  indeed, 
every  incentive  to  excellence  in  the  admi- 
rable manner  that  their  works  are  here  ex- 
hibited to  the  world  during  their  lifetime 
within  the  spacious  apartments  of  this 
interesting  psdace. 


*  ^*   I ^  > 
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THE     DREAM     OF     NAPOLEON     III. 


BY  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.  | 
had  been  afflicted  for  several  mghts  with 
rheumatic  pains.  At  last  it  was  the  opinion 
of  his  physicians  that  opiates  would  be 
beneficial,  and  that  almost  every  potentate 
had  \ig^TX  in  the  habit  of  taking  them.  The 
medSdstl  men  forbore  to  mention  to  his 
Majesty  that  they  had  slept  in  consequence 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  were  alarmed 
at  every  noise  without.  He  showed  some 
suspicion  and  some  reluctance,  but  at  last 
consented.  He  slept,  not  indeed  soundly, 
but  neither  was  it  with  his  eyes  open ;  for 
he  was  very  differently  constituted  from 
those  weaker  patients.  As  the  chamber 
was  closed,  and  the  nurses  not  quite  awake 
throughout  the  night,  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  long  he  slumbered,  how 
quietly,  how  unquietly,  or  whether  at 
longer  or  at  shorter  intervals.  But,  as  is 
usual  under  this  medicament,  he  had  a 
series  of  dreams  and  hallucinations.    They 


were  not  so  unconnected  as  they  generally 
are ;  nearly  all  of  them  bore  somewhat  on 
his  condition.  As  they  mostly  were  wont 
to  bear  a  reference  to  his  uncle,  so  in  the 
present  case  he  was  the  first  to  appear 
before  the  slumberer.  Holding  his  hands 
behind  him,  as  thieves  and  assassins  are 
apt  to  do,  he  appeared  to  look  down  on 
the  bed,  and  to  speak  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
these  words : 

"  Mind  and  obey  me,  Louis !  You  pos- 
sess at  once  my  experience  and  my  throne. 
Permit  no  Bourbon  to  reign  pr  exist  in 
Europe;  permit  no  power  in  France  to 
be  commensurate,  or  long  coexistent,  with 
the  Imperial.  Marry  a  virtuous  woman, 
if  you  can  find  one  ;  even  a  virtuous  wo- 
man will  accept  a  vicious  man,  if  he  shows 
her  a  ring  and  a  sceptre.  For  want  of 
warning  and  reflection  I  committed  the 
sin  that  ruined  me.  An  Austrian  wife 
brought  Louis  XYL  to  the  scaffold ;  never- 
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theless,  fool  that  I  was!  I  tooka  Aus- 
trian wife.  Delila  might  have  b^en  silly, 
Louise  was  certainly ;  each  betrayed  lie  r 
captive.  But  there  was  the  man,  and  ihe 
man  stands  now  before  you,  siUier  than 
either.  Impatient  of  the  obscurity  that 
environed  my  family,  I  sprang  upwards  to 
seize  the  splendid  regalia  that  hung  about 
the  house  of  Loraine.  Little  did  I  con- 
sider or  care  whether  its  secret  heritage, 
scrofula,  would  infect  my  offspring.  The 
lark  and  the  looking-glass  were  soon  under 
the  same  net." 

He  sighed,  and  disappeared. 

Scarcely  had  he  gone  away,  when  a  soft 
and  silvery  voice  insinuated  into  the  Im- 
perial ear  what  was  as  nearly  an  interro- 
gation as  is  admissible  in  such  an  audi- 
ence. 

"  Your  Imperial  Majesty  is  graciously 
pleased  to  command  my  presence  and 
counsel." 

His  Imperial  Majesty  turned  round  on 
his  left  side,  and  perceived  that  it  was 
Talleyrand. 

"Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,"  said  he, 
"can  I  triist  you?" 

"  Not  unless  your  Majesty  sees  clearly 
your  interest  in  what  I  may  suggest. 
What  is  it  ?" 

"The  dominion  of  Europe.  No  easy 
matter." 

"  It  will  not  be,  if  delayed.  Perspica- 
cious as  your  Majesty  is,  I  venture  to  af- 
firm that  your  Majesty  can  discover  no 
general  or  statesman  out  of  Russia.  The 
policy  of  the  Czars  hath  always  been  to 
procure  at  high  prices  the  most  able-mind- 
ed men.  Her  generals  at  the  present  day 
are  incomparably  better  than  ours.  The 
English  have  none.  The  conqueror  of 
Scinde,  the  victor  at  Sobraon  and  Mianee, 
was  unrequited:  Guyon  and  Williams 
will  be  decorated  like  a  couple  of  drums, 
and  hundreds  of  inferior  officers  will  be 
left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  inferiority, 
and  will  rise  only  upon  the  grave  of 
seniors.  Your  Majesty  has  obedient  and 
enthusiastic  soldiers,  from  among  whom 
great  men  may  spring." 

"  So  much  the  worse.     M.  de  Tallev- 
rand,  I  love  equality."     A  smile  of  sub- 
dued sarcasm  came  over  the  Emperor's 
countenance,  and  he  added :  "  I  wish  the  ! 
tranquillity  of  Europe."  j 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  too  have 
always  loved  tranquillity.  But  it  is  only 
to  bo  ]>ossessed  by  satisfying  the  reason- 
able desires  of  men,  maintaining  them  in 


their  possessions  and  rights,  and  by  restor- 
ing such  of  these  as  have  been  forcibly  torn 
from  them." 

"  We  will  consider  in  due  time." 

"  The  time  is  come ;  when  it  is  passed 
it  will  be  too  late  to  consider." 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand,  you  were  not  al- 
ways so  urgent ;  let  me  add,  so  importu- 
nate." 

"  Sire,  I  have  not  always,  nor  ever,  had 
to  deal  with  a  personage  so  clear-sighted." 

"  Was  not  my  unde  ?" 

"  Sire !  Permit  me  to  speak  plainly  in 
reply  ?" 

"  Do  so." 

"  The  Emperor  your  imcle  conmiitted 
more  mistakes,  and  more  grievous  ones, 
than  any  man  upon  record.  He  lost  five 
armies,  and  six  or  seven  kingdoms,  be- 
sides the  empire  of  France.  Had  he  lis- 
tened to  milder  and  warning  counsels,  your 
Majesty  at  this  hour  would  only  have  been 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland :  your  cousin  would  have 
been  seated  on  the  throne  of  France. 
Lombardy  would  have  been  under  one 
branch  of  your  family.  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily  under  another.  The  face  of  Europe 
was  then  ploughed,  it  now  is  haggard,  de- 
jected, and  expressive  of  despondency. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  it  contained  so  small  a 
number  of  vigorous  minds  in  war  and  po- 
litics. Take  advantage,  Sire,  of  this  con- 
junction. England  hath  solicited  your 
alliance  and  cooperation;  your  Majesty 
hath  acceded  to  her  suit.  She  gains  nothing 
by  her  defence  of  Turkey  ;  you  recover 
there  your  ascendency.  Constantinople 
is  become  a  faubourg  of  Marseilles." 

After  a  pause,  the  Emperor  said : 

"  I  have  been  censured  for  abjttifpng 
from  the  restoration  of  Poland*  Afc  tiie 
expense  of  three  hundred  thonsandT  ijfeM- 
kets,  and  half  the  army  I  sent  into  the 
Crimea,  I  could  have  effected  this;  but 
Austria  and  England  were  more  averse  to 
it  than  I  myself  was,  unwilling,  as  yon 
may  well  suppose  me,  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
republicanism  in  any  country  whatever.** 

"  Your  Majesty  judges  rightly  in  cup- 
pressing  such  a  spiiit  in  France,  where  ooo 
strong  will  must  rule ;  but  there  are  comi- 
tries  where,  not  only  constitutional,  but 
even  republican  institutions,  long  ago  took 
root  and  flourished.  Aragon,  Biscay,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Spain,  were  as  me  as 
the  Hanse  toi^'ns,  or  as  Gtenoa,  Yenioe, 
and  Ragusa.   Municipalities  are  repnUioi. 
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They  flourished  foimerly,  and  still  exist, 
in  Italy.  The  Italians  are  more  capable 
of  seL^goyemment  than  any  other  nation 
on  the  continent.  The  staple  of  our  soil 
is  worn  ont  by  uncongenial  crops.  It  has 
now  been  well  harrowed  and  pulverized ; 
by  rest  it  may  recover." 

**  You  teach  me  to  talk  figuratively.  A 
watch  must  be  wound  up  to  go.  There 
are  times  when  it  must  be  taken  to  pieces, 
cleaned,  oiled,  the  works  put  together 
again,  and  the  movements  regulated." 

"  Who  are  those  two  men  ?"  said  the 
Emperor  in  his  dream.  But  Talleyrand 
bad  vanished.  "Sir!"  deliberately  and 
firmly  spoke  the  voice  of  an  armed  and 
strong  man,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head, 
"I  am  John  Sobieski.  I  claim  nothing 
from  the  recreant  at  Vienna,  which  town 
my  people  saved  from  massacre  and  de- 
struction ;  I  would  have  claimed  nothing 
from  that  perfidious  man  whose  name  and 
office  you  bear,  who  hated  and  reviled 
every  brave  enemy,  and  treated  every 
brave  friend  with  an  ingratitude  amply 
repaid  him ;  but,  Sir,  you  are  under  obliga- 
tion^ you  and  England  equally,  to  restore 
to  my  people  what  hath  been  wrenched 
away  from  them.  The  Polish  Lancers, 
more  than  once,  saved  the  French  army." 
During  this  speech,  a  man  wearing 
no  crown,  but  his  head  bandaged  with 
black  silk,  took  the  hand  of  Sobieski,  with 
a  sickly  smile,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
The  Emperor  knew  nim  to  be  Kosciusto, 
and  looked  as  if  expecting  him  to  speak. 
He  was  not  disappointed.  In  the  gen- 
tlest and  softest  voice  he  uttered  these  few 
words : 

"  Sir,  I  come  not  to  implore  of  you  any 
fiiKVor  for  my  country;  but  I  leave  the 
oonaideration  to  your  sagacity,  whether 
your  power  would  not  be  uicreased,  and 
maok  added  to  the  probability  of  its  du- 
ration, by  an  act  of  justice  and  gratitude 
to  Poland.  It  would  render  it  impossible 
for  either  Austria  or  Russia  to  molest  you 
— ^it  would  raise  an  army  for  you,  at  no 
cost  to  you,  always  ready  for  your  de- 
fence. You  are  fond  of  glory.  This  is 
never  to  be  attained  by  deception  of  any 
kind.  Your  historians,  formerly  men  of 
honor  and  veracity,  now  lie  cum  privi- 

"Do  you  suspect  me  of  authorizing 
what  has  been  latelv  written  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  the  Crimea  ?" 
**  Tour  Majesty  is  above  suspicion." 
^*  Thiers  indulges  in  less  rhodomontade  ; 


yet  I  would   not  have    purchased   the 
"Livca**  of  M.  Thiers  at  three  sous  apiece." 

**Toiir  Majesty  was  never  parsimonious; 
in  such  aft  expenditure  there  had  been 
prodigality.  But,  Sir,  you  who  write 
better  than  any  of  your  subjects,  will,  I 
am  confident,  write  the  history  of  your 
own  life.  I  entreat  of  you  so  to  write  it 
that  every  line  may  give  you  pleasure  and 
satisfaction ;  and  that  men  hereafter,  on 
reading  it,  may  say,  Napoleon  IIL  was 
jusV^ 

Kosciusko  did  not  walk  backwards,  in 
courtly  fashion,  from  the  Imperial  pre- 
sence, nor,  indeed,  bow  before  it,  but,  re- 
posing his  wounded  limbs  against  the  firm 
stature  of  Sobieski,  sighed  deeply. 

"  Courage !  my  comrade,"  said  the  ani- 
mated king  ;  "  despair  not,  distrust  not : 
thy  soul  is  large  and  pure  enough  to  ani- 
mate more  than  one  people.  Thou  art  the 
greatest  of  Poland's  great  men  ;  I  am  con- 
fident in  Providence  that  thou  shalt  not  be 
the  last." 

Louis  Napoleon  then  dreamt  that  his 
uncle,  become  a  dwarf,  grinned  horribly 
between  their  legs ;  and  that  he  himself 
was  formed  into  a  cat,  and  was  beginning 
to  devour  a  nimiber  of  mice,  whose  skins 
resembled  his  own  in  color,  and  who, 
wliile  they  feared  him,  fawned  upon  them. 
His  eyes  were  long,  half-shut,  as  cats'  are, 
but  his  mouth  was  soon  wide  open  and  in 
full  activity. 

What  strange  things  dreams  are  !  irri- 
tating at  one  time  the  distempered  brain, 
at  another  soothing  its  anxieties. 

Napoleon  was  now  walking  in  a  narrow 
path,  surrounded  and  overgrown  with 
briers.  He  trampled  them  £>wn  easily, 
but  warily,  and  saw  under  them  the  frag- 
ments of  ancient  and  grave  and  noble 
images.  In  one  he  recognized  the  face  of 
Liberty,  turned  upward  and  looking 
sternly ;  he  gazed  a  moment  at  it,  and 
passed  on.  Suddenly  there  descended 
from  its  pedestal  a  tall  figure,  the  only 
one  quite  entire,  and  took  him  by  the  left 
hand,  which  she  has  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking.  It  was  Ambition.  But 
they  had  not  walked  long  together,  when 
a  matron  of  serene  and  placid  dignity,  on 
whose  arm  a  lovely  girl  was  leaning,  came 
in  sight.  He  stopped,  and  looked  ear- 
nestly at  the  heavenly  apparition.  Calm 
in  her  innocence,  she  lowered  her  eyes, 
she  did  not  turn  them  aside ;  the  sangre 
azur  did  not  mount  into  her  cheek.  Bow- 
ing first  to  the  Countess,  the  Emperor 
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spoke  to  her  daughter  in  tones  of  gentle- 
ness, of  tenderness,  of  deference.  After 
a  while,  the  marble  in  all  its  parity  was 
animated ;  the  heart  was  there.  xTapo- 
leon  thought  he  should  be  reproved  and 
reprimanded  by  Ambition ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  smiled  on  him.  Presently,  a  god- 
Uke  youth,  in  the  bloom  of  adolescence, 
stood  before  them,  and  pointing  at  Ambi- 
tion, said  to  the  others : 

^'  Attend  to  me.  That  creature  on  the 
left  is  no  goddess." 

She  looked  contemptuously,  and  said : 
"  Thou  descendest  on  all  indifferently ;  I 
converse  with  the  great  alone.  I  give  to 
Mars  his  spear  and  shield;  I  command 
the  Furies ;  I  chain  down  Discord.'* 


'^  Wretch !"  said  Love  (for  it  was  he), 
^'  i^oastful  wretch !  I  was  the  blessinff  of 
earth  before  thy  existence.  I  reigned  in 
heaven  before  thou  wert  driven  out.  How- 
ever,  let  there  now  be  peace  between  u& 
Insensate  as  thou  art,  thoa  hast  but  to 
look  on  thy  right  hand,  and  thou  wilt  then 
acknowledge  my  superiority." 

He  went  awav,  out  kept  two  of  the 
three  ever  in  sight. 

^^  We  are  suddenly  come  to  the  Champ 
JEHyseeSy^^  said  the  Countess. 

*' Madame!"  replied  the  Emperor,  ** I 
once  thought  the  place  fiuitaaticallyctlled 
so ;  I  now  find  it  was  prophetically  caDed 
so.  To  France  I  owe  my  crown,  to  SfNun 
my  happiness. 


^  ^« 
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Some  twenty  years  since,  the  poet 
Wordsworth  sat  by  his  home  on  Rydal 
Mount — from  whence  had  issued  such 
grave  yet  cheerful  wisdom — and  thought 
of  the  many  Mends  whose  sun  had  gone 
down  behind  the  distant  hill.  In  addition 
to  other  rare  spirits,  Scott  had  departed, 
and  the  funeral  calendar  of  a  year  or  two 
included  the  name  of  Crabbe,  of  Coleridge, 
and  of  Lamb;  and  the  old  man  plaintively 
sighed  —  as  the  melancholy  phantoms 
haunted  his  memory — 

"  How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land!" 

We  seem  again  to  have  fallen  upon  cheer- 
less days,  the  poets  giving  place  to  the 
players,  whose  brightest  Ughts  are  being 
fast  extinguished.  Within  the  last  few 
months  we  have  lost  Braham,  to  whose 
songs  a  previous  generation  had  listened; 
the  chaste  Young,  the  link  that  held  us  to 
the  Siddons  and  the  Kemble ;  and  now — 


"  last,  but  not  least  in  our  dear  lorc?*- 
we  have  to  chronicle  the  dendse  of  tk 
y  estris,  the  witching  actress  of  our  yomigir 
days. 

Innumerable  times  have  we  beea  mM 
the  age  of  this  most  popular  of  Londoi^ 
favorites — ^whose  fame  was  littladhortef 
European — and  generally  has  oor  icf^ 
been  received  with  an  apparent  fittigit 
doubtfulness.  ^^I  am  not  so  TOiyoiV 
said  Madame  herself  a  few  yean  ™^V! 
taking  leave  of  aprovindal  aadienoe;  M 
the  world  had  been  so  long  ^^™»1m»'  irii 
her  fascination,  that  it  was  fiun  to  eW 
gerate  her  age,  and  place  her  ia  Hmm 
devoted  to  &r  more  matronly  ladiea.  iM 
us  again  repeat  her  age,  with  mmm  iiv 
records  of  her  profes8i<niaI  oareer. 

The  lovers  of  art  can  not  fiul  to  TOMft* 
ber  the  pleasure  they  have  denhradflitf 
the  exquisite  specimens  of  emgnMfi 
bearing  the  name  of  aa  aoaMudi^ 
Francesco  Bartoh  Hie  aon  of  dii 

artist,  Oaetano  Bano       i,  aaRied  a  0^ 
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man  lady  of  great  mnsioal  acquirements, 
Madame  Teresa,  from  which  union  sprang 
the  charming  actress  now  lost  to  us,  Lucia 
Elizabeth  Bartolozzi,  who  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  January  of  1 7  97.  In  the  course 
of  a  liberal  education,  she  eyinced  an  early 
talent  for  music,  as  well  as  a  most  retentive 
memory;  she  soon  became  mistress  of  the 
French  and  Italian  langui^es,  and,  we 
are  pleased  to  add,  had  not  K>rgotten  the 
parity  of  her  own.  At  the  a^e  of  fourteen 
she  was  a  visitant  at  the  prmcipal  places 
of  fashionable  resort  in  the  metropolis — 
her  brilliant  eyes  attracting  towards  her 
considerable  notice.  With  the  synmietry 
of  youth  and  the  grace  of  mien,  there  were 
blended  in  her 


4( 


The  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  spell  that  will  not  let  our  looks  repose, 
But  turn  to  gaze  again,  and  find  anew 
Some  charm  ^t  well  rewards  another  view/' 


In  an  evil  hour,  whilst  mingling  in  the 
circle  of  gayety,  the  young  Lucia  was  in- 
troduced to  M,  Armand  'Vestris,  who  was 
then  turning  the  heads  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  Opera  by  his  unrivalled  dancing. 
Armand  was  the  grandson  of  the  Vestns 
whom  the  enthusiastic  Parisians  styled 
^'  Le  Dieu  de  la  Danse,''  and  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Opera,  in 
1809,  dancing  ajy6w  de  dettx  with  Madame 
Angioliui.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of 
pleasure,  and  dissipation  was  stamped  upon 
his  features.  Afier  a  short  acquaintance, 
Armand  Vestris  was  united  to  the  bright- 
eyed  Bartolozzi,  at  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the-Fields,  where  a  theatrical  hero- 
ine of  a  former  day — ^the  warm-hearted 
Nell  Gwynne  —  found  interment.  Arch- 
bishop Tenison  (at  that  time  the  vicar  of 
St.  Martin's)  preaching  at  her  frmeral  a 
sermon  of  forgiveness. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1813,  the  bride- 
groom being  then  just  twenty-six,  whilst 
the  attractive  bride  had  numbered  but 
sixteen  summers.  We  have  said  that 
Armand  Vestris  was  a  gay  man.  Moving 
in  a  ^hionable  sphere,  he  discovered 
soon  after  his  marriage,  that  a  life  of 

Eleasure  brought  with  it  liabilities  which 
is  own  income  fidled  to  meet,  and  he 
therefore  proposed  that  his  young  wife 
should  venture  for  a  prize  in  the  lottery 
of  the  stage.  The  gifted  descendant  of 
the  old  engraver  was  nothing  loth ;  and 
so,  after  some  preliminary  training — ^not 


hftving  been  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
stage-Hjjhe  stepped  upon  the  boards  of  the 
Opera  S^use,  the  great  temple  of  the 
lyri«d  drama  which  still  graces  the  Hay- 
market.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1815,  the  part  in  which  she  first  appeared 
being  Proserpina^  in  Winter's  "  II  Ratto 
di  Rroserpina.'*  This  character  was  re- 
peated several  times,  a  &vorable  impres- 
sion having  been  created,  the  public  ac- 
cepting youth  and  elegance  for  more 
artistical  accomplishments.  Suscmnak, 
in  "Figaro,"  and  a  few  other  performances, 
followed;  and  subsequently  Madame  Ves- 
tris accompanied  her  husband  to  Paris, 
where  she  first  appeared,  at  the  Th64tre 
Italien,  on  the  7tn  of  December,  1816,  as 
Proserpina.  Whilst  in  this  gay  city,  she 
found  herself  neglected  by  her  liege  lord, 
with  but  little  inclination  to  pine  in  soli- 
tude. The  licentious  metropolis  beckoned 
her  with  its  smiles,  and  for  a  time  she 
revelled  in  its  giddy  maze.  She  had  con- 
stant thoughts,  however,  of  the  profession 
to  which  she  had  been  introduced,  and, 
being  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  language, 
frequently  played  at  the  French  theatres 
botJi  in  tragedy  and  in  drama. 
Returning  to  England  in  the  winter  of 

1819,  Madame  Vestris  was  introduced  to 
the  English  stage,  upon  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane,  on  the  19th  of  February, 

1820,  in  the  character  of  Zdlla^  in  the 
"  Siege  of  Belgrade."  Adda^  in  the 
"  Haunted  Tower,"  was  her  second  per- 
formance; and  after  a  few  other  imper- 
sonations, she  &scinated  the  town  by  ner 
inimitable  assumption  of  Giovanni, 

It  was  about  this  time  we  first  met 
Madame  Vestris,  a  period  in  our  career 
when  the  heart  was  young^  and  when  the 
stage,  with  its  bright  eyes  and  glowing 
forms,  dazzled  the  imagination.  At  one  of 
our  first  meetings,  Madame  warbled,  with 
all  her  pristine  witchery,  the  unforgotten 
ballad  of  "  Who'll  buy  a  heart  ?"  It  was 
then  we  became  conscious  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  poverty,  for  alas !  the  means 
of  effecting  such  a  purchase  were  denied 
us. 

The  success  of  Madame  Vestris  in  Gio- 
vanni led  to  the  revival  of  other  pieces  in 
which  she  figured  in  male  attire,  the  list 
including  Ccmtain  Macheathy  Apollo^ 
Hypolito,{^The  Kind  Impostor,")  Che- 
rintus,  ("  The  Fatal  Urn,")  Young  Mai- 
oolmj  ("  Lady  of  the  Lake,")  and  Paul, 
(^'  Paul  and  Virginia.")  Much  was  said 
at  the  time  of  the  impropriety  of  act- 
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resses  appearing  in  the  garb  of  the  oppo* 
8ite  sex,  and  the  justness  of  many  otthe 
strictures  must  be  acknowledged.  There 
was  a  charm,  however,  in  some  of  these 
assumptions  to  which  much  of  Madame's 
popularity  was  then  dne.  Letitia  Haardy^ 
Jbydia  Languish^  and  other  "  legitimate" 
characters,  were  played  by  her ;  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  admirers,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  reserved  for  the  occasions 
when  she  appeared  in  male  habiliments. 
The  beautifully-fitting  blue  surtout  of  the 
amorous  Don  was  of  itself  deemed  worthy 
of  a  visit  to  the  theatre ;  and  whilst  the 
critics  were  preaching  morality,  the  idol 
of  the  town  was  attracting  a  host  of  wor- 
shippers. 

In  1825  our  fair  artiste  lost  her  hus- 
band, from  whom  she  had  dwelt  apart 
since  their  first  separation  in  Paris.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  Mr.  John  Poole  gave 
to  the  Haymarket  Theatre  his  comedy  of 
"  Paul  Pry,"  which  became  a  perfect  pas- 
sion. In  this  piece  Madame  Vestris,  in 
the  character  of  PJwehey  introduced 
"  Cherry  Ripe,"  the  song  par  excellence^ 
which  was  echoed  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other.  During  the  next  year, 
poor  Weber  brought  to  Covent  Garden 
•lis  opera  of  "  Oberon,"  in  which  she  di- 
vided the  honors  with  Braham,  Miss  Pat- 
on,  and  other  operatic  celebrities. 

The  first  ten  years  passed  by  Madame 
Vestris  upon  the  English  stage  was  one 
long  triumph ;  her  London  engagements 
were  principally  confined  to  Covent  Gar- 
den and  the  Haymarket,  whilst  in  the 
provinces  she  was  an  immense  fevorite. 
Engaged  once  for  "  a  few  nights  only" 
at  Norwich,  during  her  performance  of 
Apollo^  the  audience  (with  the  solitary 
exception  of  an  old  gentleman  in  the 
boxes)  was  intent  upon  the  repetition  of 
the  air,  "Pray,  Goody,  please  to  moder- 
!ite."  The  songstress  stood  for  awhile  in 
a  most  unpleasant  position,  the  stentorian 
hmgs  of  the  dissentient  exercising  them- 
selves with  "  No,  no ;  off,  oft*,"  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  actress  and  the 
countless  "  ays."  At  length  she  advanced 
to  the  footlights  and  recommenced  the 
song.     Arriving  at  the  lines, 

"  Remember,  when  the  judgment's  weak 
The  prejudice  is  strong," 

Madame  turned  to  the  side-box,  gazed  for 
a  moment  at  her  noisy  opponent,  whose 
gallantry  had  evidently  been  left  else- 


where, and  dropped  him  a  graceful  curtsey. 
The  tremendous  burst  wluch  followed  ac- 
knowledged the  witchery  of  the  syren. 

The  year  1830  exhibited  Madame  Ves- 
tris in  a  new  character,  that  of  a  most  ar- 
tistic manageress — or  "  t^o-manager,*'  as 
Leigh  Hunt  would  pleasantly  write  it. 
On  the  3d  of  January,  in  that  year,  she 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  Olympic 
Theatre — at  one  time  the  Elba  of  the  de- 
throned EUiston,  when  the  sceptre  of  im- 
perial Drury  had  been  wrested  from  him. 
This  little  Ixandbox  was  soon  rendered  by 
her  the  most  fashionable  and  attractive 
theatre  in  London.  Surrounded  by  a 
host  of  talent — ^herself  the  queen  of  the 
Revels,  enjoying  the  smiles  of  her  subjects 
and  winning  their  "golden  opinions" — 
Madame  exhibited  a  taste  at  once  correct 
and  classically  elegant.  To  aid  her  efforts, 
popular  authors  brought  hither  their  & 
vorite  trifles;  whilst  the  mythological 
drama  was  seen  in  its  most  sunny  aspect, 
decked  with  a  lavish  profusion. 

Let  us  look  into  this  little  boudoir  of 
a  theatre.  It  is  the  evening  of  the  7th 
day  of  December,  1835,  and  the  boose,  is 
densely  crowded.  The  performances,  we 
perceive,  include  two  novelties,  respective- 
ly entitled  the  "  Humpbacked  Lover"  and 
the  "  Old  and  Young  Stager  ;"  but  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  firstnamed 
piece.  Listen  appears  with  a  countenance 
so  serious  that  we  £incy  his  old  love  of 
tragedy  has  returned  to  him.  No!  he 
has  a  youn^  friend  to  introduce,  in  whose 
welfare  he  is  deeply  interested.  Listen  to 
his  opening  words : 

**  Oh  let  me  beg  this  night  with  you  and  here 
One  moment  to  be  serious  and  sincere : 
Serious  and  Liston  ?  you  will  pause  and  adt— > 
Mathews  aud  friendship  made  me  drap  the 

mask. 
'Twere  useless  now  to  dwell  on  days  long  pasti 
Yet  with  that  spirit^s  humor  mine  was  cast, 
And  something  of  your  kindly-yielding  fiune 
Came  to  me,  blended  with  ms  brigfat'ninf 

name. 
Forgive  this  recollection,  but  he  leaves 
One  who  would  fain,  on  tiiese  your  joyous 
Try  on  the  buskin  which — ^the  word's  a 
Fitted  the  father,  as  I  know,  so  welL 
With  a  right  spirit,  and  a  crowning  name^ 
He  spreads  his  sail  out  in  the  wiJce  of  ftme.** 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  snbjeoi 
of  this  address  is  Charles  Mathews,  re- 
ceived with  so  much  cordial  welcome,  and 
tended  with  almost  parental  care  by  the 
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rid  Stager  whose  introduction  we  have 
[uoted. 

Intimately  associated  as  Mr.  Mathews 
\B8  since  been  with  the  subject  of  our 
present  sketch — as  we  shall  see,  "  anon, 
kuon,  sir" — we  may  here  place  before  our 
eaders  a  few  items  from  his  own  bill  of 
are. 

Charles  Mathews,  only  son  of  the  ac- 
or  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  his 
nimitable  monodrainatic  entertainments, 
ras  bom  at  Liverpool  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, 1803.  Attaining  the  age  of 
welve,  he  was  placed  on  the  foundation 
it  Merchant  Tailors'  School  by  the  Re- 
jorder  of  London,  with  the  intention  of  ed- 
icating  him  for  the  Church,  The  close  air 
)f  the  city,  however,  ill  agreed  with  his 
lealth,  and  he  was  removed  to  a  school  in 
;he  Clapham-road,  where  he  was  prepared 
br  college.  The  genial  Charles,  it  seems, 
nanifested  a  greater  preference  for  archi- 
;ecture  than  for  the  pulpit,  and,  instead 
)f  proceeding  to  Oxford,  was  placed  in 
:he  office  of  an  architect lu'al  draughts- 
nan,  being  articled  to  Mr.  Pugin,  and 
rabsequently  studying  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
N'ash.  In  1822  he  performed — ^with  some 
private  friends  at  the  English  Opera 
House — a  character  in  French,  Xe  doine- 
Hen  d?  Etampe8^  in  professed  imitatiom 
>f  Perlet.  Shortly  after  he  accompanied 
the  Earl  of  Blessington  to  Naples,  prose- 
5uting  the  study  of  architecture  at  the 
Palazzo  Belvidere.  In  1826  he  was  pro- 
ressionally  engaged  in  Wales,  in  erecting 
Elartsheath  HaU,  mth  a  bridge,  etc. ;  but 
being  little  pleased  with  his  labors,  he  re- 
turned to  the  school  of  the  arts,  and  for 
four  years  travelled  through  Italy,  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  Sicily,  etc.  In  1828  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academies 
of  Milan  and  Venice ;  and  in  the  winter 
of  that  year,  at  Florence,  joined  the  pri- 
rate  theatricals  of  Lord  Normanby  and 
Lord  Burghersh,  where  a  few  but  varied 
characters  were  played  by  him.  In  1830, 
whilst  at  Venice,  a  fever  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  Umbs,  and  confined  him  to 
Us  bed  for  six  months.  He  was  at  length 
enabled  to  reach  England,  with  limbs 
wasted  and  useless,  and  for  months  was 
carried  in  the  arms  of  a  servant.  Upon 
the  recovery  of  his  health  he  obtained  the 
•arveyorship  of  the  district  of  Bow ;  but 
lome  three  years  later,  finding  architec- 
iare  slow  in  its  returns,  he  commenced 
fhe  study  of  oil-painting,  and  exhibited  a 
picture  at  Somerset  House.    Upon  the 
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death  of  his  &ther  in  1835  he  became 
part  proprietor  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
which  he  managed  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  sought  the  ordeal  of  public  suffi-age 
at  the  little  house  in  Wych  street. 

Charles  Mathews  would  seem  to  have 
inherited  a  turn  for  mimicry  and  rapid 
personation  of  character.  Though  spared 
the  servitude  of  the  actor's  art  by  the  usual 
initiatory  process,  he  soon  fought  the  way 
to  public  approval,  and  has  long  been  hailed 
a  comedian  of  the  highest  finish.  An  actor 
of  such  consummate  ability  might  truly 
represent  the  higher  walks  of  comedy,  but 
comedy  now  a  days  we  seldom  hear  of. 
Writers  care  little  now  for  the  precepts  of 
Horace  or  the  practice  of  the  elder  drama- 
tists; and  our  gay  neighbors  across  the 
Channel  have*  taught  us  the  abbreviation 
of  plots  and  acts.  We  have  now  a  species 
of  drama,  too  trivial  and  unreal  to  be  called 
comedjr,  and  yet  bv  no  means  to  be  classi- 
fied with  farce,  in  these  vaudevilles,  or 
French  adaptations,  occasionally  sparkling 
with  brilliant  costume,  the  English  stage 
has  no  such  hero  as  Charles  Mathews,  pos- 
sessing as  he  does  an  elegance  and  delight- 
ful ease  of  manner,  with  peculiar  fluency 
and  volubility. 

Returning  to  the  path  from  which  we 
have  slightly  deviated,  we  may  remark  that 
the  old  and  young  stager  whom  we  saw  to- 
gether upon  the  Olympic  boards  in  1 836  did 
not  then  meet  for  the  first  time.  Seven- 
and-twenty  years  previously  (in  1808)  the 
late  Charles  Mathews  was  the  occupant  of 
a  pretty  rustic  cottage  in  one  of  the  retired 
lanes  of  Cohiey  Hatch.  There  friends  of 
the  rarest  talent  revelled  in  rural  freedom 
once  a  week.  Harriet  Mellon — ^not  dream- 
ing then  of  a  coronet — was  often  seen  in 
the  group,  a  slim  and  beautiful  creature  ; 
whilst  Listen  came  and  danced  with  him 
who  is  now  a  mourner,  at  that  time  a  deli- 
cate boy  of  five  sununers. 

At  the  termination  of  Madame's  eighth 
season  at  the  Olympic,  she  bade  fiirewell 
for  a  time  to  her  patrons,  liberal  offers  from 
America  having  induced  her  to  venture 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  was  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  the  lady  required  a  protector. 
Death  had  robbed  her  of  one  husband,  but 
she  had  seen  no  reason  why  she  should 
throw 

The  garnered  glories  of  her  flowered  &ce 
Upon  her  lover's  tomb, 

and  therefore  sought  out  for  a  new  one. 
She  had  not  &r  to  look,  for  Charles  James 
23 
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Mathews,  we  have  already  shown,  was  a 
member  of  her  company.  We  can  offer 
no  interesting  details  of  the  prelnninary 
proceedings,  but  we  know  that  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  18th  of  July,  1838,  the  star  of 
the  Olympic  was  united*  to  her  clever  com- 
edian at  Kensington  Church,  the  happy 
pair  starting  inmiediately  for  the  far  west, 
full  of  hope  and  anticipation.  Success, 
however,  is  not  be  commanded  ;  and  as 
Robert  Bums  once  sang. 

The  wisest  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  awry. 

On  arriving  at  New-York,  and  finding 
the  weatlier  insufferably  warm,  they  passed 
a  few  weeks  in  cool  retirement,  during 
which  time  a  portion  of  the*  press  was  in- 
dustriously employed  in  "•writing  them 
down."  In  this  tne  parties  so  well  suc- 
ceeded that  a  persecution  was  commenced 
upon  their  public  appearance,  sufficient  to 
destroy  then*  proffessional  prospects,  and 
to  undermine  the  health  of  the  lady. 
From  these  attacks  she  was  removed  by 
her  husband,  who  took  his  farewell  of  an 
American  audience,  on  the  13th  of  Nov- 
ember, in  one  of  the  most  manly  addresses 
upon  theatrical  record. 

Madame  Vestris  —  Mrs.  Mathews  we 
should  now  call  her,  but  the  pen  clings 
with  affection  to  the  old  name — ^reappeared 
at  the  Olympic  on  the  2d  of  January,  1839, 
in  a  new  burlesque  entitled  "  Blue  Beard," 
and  Wych  street  heard  the  plaudits  with 
which  her  return  was  greeted. 

At  the  close  of  her  ninth  season  the 
Olympic  was  finally  forsaken  for  Covent 
Garden,  which  was  opened  by  her  on  the 
30  th  of  September,  1839,  with  Shakspeare's 
comedy  of  "Love's  Labor  Lost,"  in  which 
slie  herself  played  Rosalind.  At  this 
house  Madame  Vestris  presented  to  her 
patrons  a  class  of  entertainments  more 
suited  to  the  lordlier  temple  over  which 
she  presided.  She  was  herself  for  instance, 
the  Lady  Teazle  of  Sheridan's  brilliant 
comedy  ;  the  AmarantJia  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  "  Spanish  Curate  ;"  and  one 
of  the  merry  wives  of  Windsor,  the  true 
Mrs.  Page  of  the  poet's  fancy.  The  com- 
pany selected  by  the  fiiir  lessee  formed  a 
goodly  array  of  talent,  and  many  novelties 
were  brought  forward ;  but  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1842,  the  third  and  last  season  of 
tills  management  was  brought  to  a  close, 
tite  undertaking  having  been  the  reverse 
of  prooperoua. 


The  later  career  of  Madame  Vestris  is 
too  recent  to  require  being  closely  followed. 
After  the  closing  of  Covent  Grarden  she 
played  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Macready  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  subsequently  at  the  Hay- 
market,  the  Princess's,  the  Surrey,  as  well 
as  at  the  principal  towns  in  the  provinces, 
ultimately  becoming  located  at  the  Lyce- 
um, where  her  friends  were  introdnoea  to 
her  on  the  18th  of  October,  I8i7.  The 
old  Olympic  Revels  were  here  renewed, 
the  well-lmown  name  forming  one  of  the 
principal  features  in  the  playbills.  Bril- 
liant extravaganzas  from  the  prolific  pen 
of  Planche,  and  other  sparkling  produc- 
tions, were  brought  forward,  and  placed 
upon  the  stage  with  a  degree  of  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  &ir  director  that  was  truly  re- 
markable. ^'  I  am  not  yet  put  upcm  the 
shel^"  we  remember  her  pleasantly  saying 
in  one  of  these  fiiiry  exmoitions,  in  which 
her  rich  contralto  voice  was  heard  with 
much  of  its  original  charm.  It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  to  those  who  remembered 
her  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty,  that  the 
eye  had  lost  some  portion  of  its  lustre,  that 
the  step  had  less  of  its  gracefiil  spriglitli- 
ness — a  change  which  forced  upon  our 
thoughts  the  truthfulness  of  the  adage,  that 
"  things  will  last  long,  but  not  for  ever." 

Illness  at  length  assailed  the  fascinating 
star  of  the  theatre,  and  compelled  her  to 
succumb.  Her  last  public  appearance  was 
on  the  26th  of  Ji^Iy,  1854,in  tne  comedietta 
of  "  Sunshine  through  the  Clouds,"  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Mathews's  benefit.  It 
was  nearly  forty  years  previously  that  she 
first  stepped  upon  the  boards — a  girl  of 
surpassing  loveliness — for  a  husband's  ben- 
efit, and  her  last  professional  hour  won 
from  her  a  similar  j^vor.  From  that  night 
the  sunshine  was  seldom  seen  through  the 
clouds  by  poor  Madame.  Her  malady 
was  accompanied  by  increasing  nhvsical 
agony,  through  which  she  lingered  m  hope- 
less sufiering  until  the  night  of  Friday,  the 
8th  of  August.  Six  days  later  her  remains 
were  interred  at  the  cemetery  of  Kensal 
Green,  where  rest  many  who  mixed  with 
her  in  the  busy  scene.  Two  of  her  old 
managers  are  there,  Charles  Kenible  and 
Morris,  of  the  Haymarket ;  with  IdSton, 
too,  one  of  her  chief  props  when  the  Olym- 
pic was  under  her  golden  sway. 

Madame  Vestris  was  long  acknowledged 
the  most  charming  actress  upon  the  ]mg* 
lish  stage,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  lived 
in  the  full  blaze  of  pubhc  favor.  She  was 
a  woman  of  undoubted  talent,  whether 
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as  an  English,  French,  of  Italian 
actress,  or  as  a  charming  natural 
} ;  and  blended  with  her  former 
was  an  indescribable  &scination  not 
to  be  shaken  from  remembrance, 
s  was  once  observed  by  an  admirer, 
;d  for  many  years  to  stand  still,  gaz- 
3n  her  attractions ;  and  so  gently 
great  despoiler  of  beauty  deal  witn 
^e,  figure,  and  voice,  that  there  is 
f^  female  on  record  who  so  long  re- 
unimpaired  her  professional  &me. 
and  singing  with  her  was  an  impulse ; 
.  none  of  the  learning  of  a  school,  but 
to  her  own  innate  ^eHng  and  taste, 
formances  receiving  a  considerable 
from  the  melody  of  her  voice.  The 
ias  heard  no  such  voice  since  the 
the  splendidly-gifted  Jordan,  whose 
tones  imparted  a  warmth  around, 
lier  laugh  was  the  most  enlivening 
a  nature.  The  lower  notes  of  the 
were  of  a  richness  rarely  surpassed, 
3  symphony  to  one  of  her  songs  cre- 
i  her  audience  a  manifest  gratifica- 
[t  may  be  questioned  whether  she 
ual  to  the  personation  of  the  higher 
f  theatrical  heroines,  requiring  for 
lie  embodiment  an  intellectual  sub- 
but  for  the  vaudeville  and  the  ex- 
inza,  with  which  her  name  is  so  in- 
y  associated,  she  possessed  every 
il  accomplishment,  and  was  the  very 
f  this  species  of  Ught  comedy.  To 
nptuous  j^cy  and  refined  taste  we 


are  indebted  for  the  great  improvement 
in  our  soenic  representations,  her  talent  for 
dramalic  effect  exercising  an  influence 
which  will  long  be  observable  upon  our 
staore. 


gifted  actress,  in  the  morning  of 
her  day,  had  no  monitor  to  direct  her 
course,  and  heard  no  other  voice  than  that 
of  flattery.  The  young  beauty  conse- 
quently imbibed  a  love  of  display  which 
became  her  characteristic  through  life. 
Those  who  should  have  taught  her  to  avoid 
temptation  led  her  to  its  fearftd  brink,  cov- 
ering the  abyss  with  a  gilded  and  a  glossy 
web.  Hence,  in  after  days,  came  rumors 
of  fiulings  to  which  the  world  too  fireely 
listened.  Of  those  fiiilings  we  will  speak 
gently,  remembering  her  early  training, 
and  knowing  that  the  narrow  tomb  is  now 
her  home.  With  great  endowments,  and 
with  lavish  praise  constantly  ringing  in 
her  ear,  she  knew  nothing  of  affectation. 
Her  generosity  and  kindliness  of  heart  was 
frequently  exhibited,  and  received  its  re- 
ward in  affectionate  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion in  her  own  hour  of  suffering,  over 
which  Providence  kindly  spread  the  heal- 
ing wing  which  hid  her  firom  our  sight. 
We  owe  her  much  for  refined  entertain- 
ment, and  shall  often  think  of  her, 

"  Kindly  and  gently,  but  as  of  one 
For  ^om  'tis  well  she's  fled  and  gone ; 
As  of  a  bird  from  a  chain  unbound, 
As  of  a  wanderer  whose  home  is  found — 

So  let  it  be  r' 
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that  portrait-gallery  of  illustrious 
I  to  which  Mr.  Masson  has  intro- 
we  turn  from  the  likenesses  of 


us 


says,  Biographical  and  Critical,  chiefly  on 
Poets.  By  David  Masson,  A.M.,  Professor 
ih  Literature  in  Uniwiaity  College,  London." 
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men  as  admirable  as  Shakspeare,  Swift, 
and  Goethe,  as  honorable  as  Wordsworth 
and  De  Quincey,  to  look  with  an  interest 
no  &miliarity  abates  upon  a  new  delinea- 
tion of  the  "  marvellous  boy."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Masson  himself  has  labored 
on  this  portraiture  most  lovingly  and  well. 
He  could  not  otherwise  have  given  us  so 
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fidthfiil  and  complete  a  likeness  of  the 
young  poet  in  his  snllenncss  and  pride, 
and  kindliness  and  grie^  or  have  surround- 
ed him  with  a  group  of  accessories  so  pic- 
turesque in  themselves,  and  so  useful  in 
illustrating  and  bringing  out  in  bolder 
prominence  the  subject  of  his  picture. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  this  accessory  matter 
that  much  of  the  strength  of  Mr.  Masson's 
biography  consists.  A  mass  of  curious 
information,  diligently  gathered  from  ob- 
scurest publications,  is  happily  made  use 
of  to  throw  light  upon  the  times  through 
which  the  narrative  extends,  and  particu- 
larly upon  those  circumstances  of  the 
times  which  had  the  most  bearing  on  the 
individual  history  of  Chatterton.  Mr. 
Masson  has  contrived  to  levy  subsidies  of 
this  kind  from  the  most  unpromising 
sources,  and  to  use  his  materials  with  a 
rare  constructive  skill.  He  leaves,  in  fact, 
nothing  now  to  be  inquired  into  concern- 
ing the  external  influences,  whether  of 
events  or  persons,  which  can  be  supposed 
to  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  wayward 
and  precocious  growthof  the  poet's  mind. 

Taken  as  it  stands  on  Mr.  Masson's 
pages,  the  life  of  Chatterton  is  indeed  a 
strange  and  tragical  tale.  There  was  no 
sjenial  cliildhood  in  it — ^no  seasons  of  do- 
pendence  and  delight,  however  brie^  to 
usher  in  the  storm  and  darkness  of  his  pas- 
sionate youth.  From  first  to  last  there 
was  a  morbid  element  in  his  mental  nature, 
and  ingrained  ambition,  and  reserve,  and 
pride,  fearfully  at  war  with  all  enjoyment 
or  repose.  At  little  more  than  seven  years 
of  age  we  have  this  account  of  him : 

^*  Generally  very  suUen  and  silent,  he  was 
liable  to  sudden  and  unaccountable  gifts  of  weep- 
ing, as  well  as  of  violent  fits  of  rage ;  he  was 
also  extremely  secretive,  and  fond  of  being  alone ; 
and  on  Saturday  and  other  holiday  afternoons, 
when  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  home  from  school, 
it  was  quite  a  matter  of  speculation  with  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Chatterton,  and  her  acquaintances, 
what  the  boy  could  be  doing  sitting  alone  for 
hours,  as  was  his  habit,  in  a  garret  full  of  all 
kinds  of  out-of-the-way  lumber.'' 

This  riddle,  that  the  kind-hearted  mother 
and  her  gossips  could  not  solve,  has  no  ob- 
scurity about  it  now.  Unconsciously  to 
herself  in  that  back  street  of  Bristol,  she 
had  given  birth  to  a  young  eagle,  who  was 
even  then  pining  and  preparing  for  the 
atmosphere  and  habits  of  his  kind.  Wait 
a  year  or  two,  and  you  may  see  him  try 
his  wing  in  perilous  flights ;  wait  a  year 


or  two,  and  yon  may  see  him,  whilst  still 
a  Blue-coat  boy  in  Colston^s  school,  writ- 
ting  verses  and  lampoons  for  a  provincial 
journal,  imposing  on  the  pewterer,  Bur- 
gimi,  an  antique-looking  pedigree  ascend* 
ing  through  an  illustrious  line  to  one  of 
the  knightly  followers  of  the  Nonnan, 
and  malang  his  first  essayin  those  andent 
poems  which  stiU  command  the  adnun- 
tion  and  the  wonder  of  whoever  reads 
them.    Or  wait  again  a  year  or  two,  ind 
you  may  see  him,  an  apprentice  now  to 
the    attorney,  Lambert,  hoaxing  Bristol 
anti(]^uaries  with  an  elaborate  record  of  the 
opening  of  their  ancient  bridges ;  boldhr 
manu&^turing  Rowley  poems  in  abund- 
ant measure ;   colleotine  knowledge  and 
especially  antiquarian  Imowledffe,    fiom 
every  source  that  was  not  sealed  agabst 
him;   corresponding,  upon  eqoal  tenns, 
with    Horace  Walpole;   contnbnting  to 
one  of  the  London  magazines ;  and,fiittDy, 
walking  often  ui  a  moody  state  about  toe 
neighborhood  of  St.  Mary's  Choroh,  **irith 
a  brain  consciously  the  most  powerfid  in 
Bristol,"  whilst  he  was  yet  sent  dSwn  to 
feed  with  servants  in  his  master^  kitohaL 
But  the  inward  strife  of  these  important 
years  is  never  to  be  seen  or  known.    The 
mortifications  which   so  prond  a  natore 
could  not  fail  to  encounter  anu»gst  poii^ 
proud  and  illiterate  citizens,  and  tiie  bitter, 
constantly  recurring  sufferings  of  a  peiM- 
less  state,  were  evils  not  to  be  rradled 
by  any  means  at  Chatterton's  oomSinl 
The  powers  he  was  conscious  of  were,  jn- 
haps,  imperfectly  recognised ;  the  porei^ 
he  bore  about  with  lum  was  a  oonditiai 
only  too  palpable  to  all;  and  it  iseisf  to 
conceive  how  a  spirit  infinitely  more  |S> 
tient  than  his  mi^t  have  found  cuoe  to 
groan  under  the  mdignities  to  whioh  eoeh 
a  contrast  must  be  sure  to  doom  UnL   It 
was,  in  fact,  the  refasal  of  aloan  of  moM 
at  a  critical  time,  that  brought  about  tie 
circumstances  under  which  themonnfiri 
drama    of   poor  Chatterton's 
closed.    Litervening  scenes  of  oi    ^ 
ing  interest  there  were,  bat  H  wis  llv 
refusal — whatever   else,    had   this  lea 
wanting,  mi^ht  by  possibility  have  uuvil 
as  fataf— which  looms  out  in  the  obM 
as  the  unmistakable  cause.    The  OOOHl^ 
ing  links  are  evident  enourii.    It  wM  Aw 
that  ^ve  occasion  to  a  deliberata 
of  self-destruction,  which  had  bmm 
once  su^ested  itself  to  the  milia|i|ij  \^\ 
mmd  b^re ;  it  wba  the  aooidflotif  i 
very  of  this  design  tl       led  to  Ue 
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diate  dismissal  from  the  attorney's  oflSce ; 
and  it  was  this  dismissal  that  determined 
him  to  adventure  on  that  sea  of  wretched- 
ness in  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be  a  me- 
morable wreck. 

The  brightest  interspace  in  Chatterton's 
life  was  that  which  came  between  his 
emancipation  from  the  attorney's  desk 
and  the  commencement  of  his  brief  des- 
pair in  London.  Hope  brightened  the 
future  to  him  with  a  glory  which  the  past 
had  never  known.  Tliero  was  a  pleasure 
even  in  the  pain  of  Bristol  leave-takings, 
for  he, was  going  forth  to  assert  for  himself 
a  new  position  amidst  new  scenes.  And, 
over  and  above  his  genius,  he  was  going 
forth  with  a  courage  and  a  confidence  de- 
serving of  a  better  fete.  With  little  but 
a  few  guineas,  collected  for  him  by  sub- 
scription, in  his  purse,  the  precious  burden 
of  his  Rowley  poems,  some  manuscripts  in 
modern  style,  and  his  high  ability  and  en- 
terprising spirit,  he  turned  awav  forever 
from  the  old  acquaintances  and  haunts  of 
childhood,  to  seek  renown  and  wealth  in 
a  more  promising  career. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  April,  1770,  that 
Chatterton  for  the  first  time  set  foot  in 
London.  Mr.  Masson  dwells  on  the  minut- 
est incidents — the  rambles,  and  the  calls 
and  occupations,  the  scanty  dinners  and 
the  busy  days  of  that  eventful  period  in 
the  young  adventurer's  life.  The  narra- 
tive discloses  an  amount  of  energy  almost 
unequalled.  Within  a  few  hours  of  his  ar- 
rival he  had  already  obtained  interviews 
with  the  four  persons  from  whom  it  was 
most  likely  that  he  might  obtain  some 
profitable  literary  employment.  "  Tired, 
and  yet  happy,"  says  Mr.  Masson, "  the 
young  stranger  bent  his  steps  homeward  in 
the  direction  of  Shoreditch."  And  then 
foreshadowing  the  dark  catastrophe  so 
near  at  hand  he  adds : 

"Ah  I  we  wonder  if,  in  passing  along  Shoe- 
lano  after  his  intennew  with  Edmunds,  brush- 
ing with  his  shoulder  the  ugly  black  wall  of 
that  workhouse  burying-ground  on  the  site  of 
which  Farringdon  Market  now  stands,  any  pre- 
sentiment occurred  to  him  of  a  spectacle  which, 
four  short  months  afterwards,  that  very  spot 
was  to  witness — those  young  limbs  of  his,  now 
so  full  of  life,  then  closed  up,  stark  and  unclaim- 
ed, in  a  workhouse  shell,  and  borne,  carelessly 
and  irreverently,  by  one  or  two  men,  along  that 
very  wall,  to  a  pauper's  hasty  grave!  Ah !  no ; 
he  paces  all  unwittingly,  poor  young  heart,  that 
spot  of  his  London  doo^^  where  even  I,  remem- 
bering him,  shudder  tMbars ;  for  God  in  his 
mercy,  hangs  the  veiL" 


And  in  that  instance,  in  EQs  mercy,  God 
had  hmig  the  veil.  This,  at  least,  we  are 
assured  of  by  poor  Chatterton's  letters  to 
his  mother.  They  are  written,  at  this 
period,  in  an  animated,  boasting,  buoyant, 
almost  happy  tone.  The  first  was  com- 
posed "in  nigh  spirits;"  the  second  tells 
of  his  "glorious  prospect,"  and  of  hispos- 
session  of  that  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
booksellers  which  "  no  author  can  be  poor 
who  understands  ;"  in  the  third  "  matters 
go  on  swimmingly,"  so  much  so  indeed  as 
to  give  occasion  to  the  triumphant  exclama- 
tion, ^^Bravo^  hey  hoy 8^  up  we  go  /"  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  amidst  the  re- 
velations of  these  letters,  how  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  own  unsubstantial  prosperity,  the 
writer's  patronage  and  generosity  overflow. 
His  friends  are  to  send  to  him  the  effusions 
they  would  wish  to  see  in  print ;  his  mo- 
ther is  to  be  remembered  out  of  his  own 
abundance;  and  his  sister  is  desired  to 
choose  the  colors  of  the  two  silks  with 
which  he  will  present  her  in  the  summer. 
Alas !  before  the  leaves  of  that  coming 
summer  fade,  neither  silk  nor  color  must 
that  mourning  sister  wear. 

The  letters  we  have  just  referred  to 
carry  us  onward  to  the  close  of  the  first 
month  of  Chatterton's  London  life — ^the 
happiest,  probably,  in  spite  of  disappoint- 
ments and  anxieties  ana  labors,  of  any  he 
had  ever  until  then  experienced.  -But  in 
connection  with  it,  the  question  will 
suggest  itself— was  the  munificence  he 
contemplated  fairly  warranted  by  any  act- 
ual success,  or  was  it  merely  the  delusive 
expectation  of  a  self-confidence  yet  san- 
guine and  unharmed  ?  Mr.  Masson,  who 
has  entered  deeply  into  the  inquiry,  ascer- 
taining every  thing  that  can  be  positively 
known,  calculating  every  certain  gain,  and 
conjecturing  cautiously  where  proof  is  un- 
attainable, adopts  the  first  of  these  opin- 
ions, and  concludes  that  "  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  correct  if  we  say  that  Chatterton's 
total  receipts  during  his  first  two  months 
in  London  can  not  have  exceeded  ten  or 
twelve  pounds."  This,  with  his  abstemious 
habits  of  living  and  inexpensiveness  in  re- 
gard of  amusements,  must  have  been  an 
ample  and  encouraging,  though  not  cer- 
tainly a  splendid,  income.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  a  portion  of  it  —  and  the  fisict 
should  always  be  remembered  in  abate- 
ment of  our  sentence  on  his  manifold  sins 
— was  allotted  to  his  mother  and  his  sister 
in  the  shape  of  a  snuff-box,  &ns,  and  china, 
as  the  &8hion  of  the  age  de^uinded.    Mr. 


Mnaaon  ia  inoHned  to  Kttribnte  somewhat 

of  this  liberality  to  pride,  but  we  oonfesB 
that  on  this  point  alone  we  love  to  differ 
from  him.  It  is  certjunly  a  far  more  pleas- 
ant and  quite  as  plansible  a  supposition, 
that  abflenoe  had  increased  the  tenderness 
ofhia  affection,  and  promptedan  expense  he 
conld  but  iD  afford.  Two  pasBagea  in  let- 
ters to  his  sister  appear,  by  their  unaffect- 
ed tone  of  truth,  to  lend  some  oonnte- 
nance  to  our  more  agreeable  view.  In  the 
first  he  says,  "  Be  assnred  that  I  shall  ever 
make  your  wants  my  wants,  and  stretch 
to  the  utmost  to  serve  yon ;"  and  in  the 
second — written  only  a  month  and  a  few 
days  before  bis  death — he  tells  her:  "I 
am  about  an  oratorio  which,  when  finish- 
ed, will  purchase  you  a  gown,"  We 
cau  not  look  upon  these  affecting  passages 
as  written  in  the  language  of  display  or 

The  second  of  the  letters  was  dated  on 
the  20th  of  July,  and  before  then  the 
brief  and  dim  success  of  Cbatterton  was 
on  the  wane.  In  spite  of  all  his  assiduity 
with  editors,  he  found  but  little  profitable 
work  to  do.  Accommodating  himself, 
however,  readily  to  this  change  of  circum- 
tances,  even  whil9  he  was  the  most  dili- 
gent in  striving  to  prevent  it,  his  cheap 
amusements  were  ungrudgingly  relin- 
quished, his  slender  meals  reduced,  and 
even  his  dress — the  moat  cherished  of  his 
small  indulgences  —  neglected.  But  no 
economy  consistent  with  the  barest  suste- 
nance of  life  could  meet  the  need  of  his 
expiring  means,  And  no  earnest,  restless 
applications  to  the  publishers  who  had 
employed  him  —  no  efforts  to  obtain  an- 
other occupation — no  labors  with  his  pen, 
prolonged  through  sleepless  nights  in 
strange  sneoession — availed  him  any  thing 
to  keep  the  quickly-coming  enemy  at  bay. 
Then  came  the  tune  when  nothing  but 
some  helping  hand,  outstretched  in  pity 
or  in  love,  might  save  him.  But  no  gpntle 
mother,  proud  of  the  genius  of  her  boy,  no 

fiod  Samaritan,  was  near.  There,  in  that 
rooke-street  garret,  one  of  the  gitU'd 
Bi)irit3  of  the  time  was  fighting  out  alone, 
with  every  odds  against  nim,  a  last  battle 
which  might  only  end  in  death. 

Mr.  Masson  has  dwelt,  we  think,  with 
much  felicity  on  the  signal  good  which 
the  presfmce  of  some  genei-ous  soul 
would  have  effected  in  that  season  i>f  the 
poor  youth's  emergency,  and  has  rightly 
chosen  Ooldamith  as  the  aptcst  minister 
in  his  imaginuy  scene.    Ue  says : 


CHATTEETON.  [November, 

"  Precisely  at  the  time  when  Chattert«n  was 
writing  his  last  letters  bomei,  and  beginning  to 
see  want  stkring  him  in  the  Ctce,  whb  tins  kind- 
est of  Irish  hearts  taking  leave  for  a  while  of 
Brick  court,  Fle«t  street,  and  all  its  pleasant 
cares.  Ah  1  me !  so  very  kind  a  heart  was 
that,  that  one  feels  as  if,  when  it  left  London, 
Chattcrton's  truest  hope  was  gone.  GoldsmiOi 
never  saw  Chfttterton  ;  but  one  feels  as  kf^  tnd 
he  remained  in  London,  Chatterton  would  haye 
been  more  safe.  Surely — even  if  by  some  «[■ 
press  electric  communication,  shot,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  utmost  need,  under  the  very  stones  and 
pavements  that  intervened  between  the  two 
spots — the  agony  pent  up  in  that  garret  in 
Brook  Street,  where  the  gaunt,  despairing  Ud  wa* 
walking  to  and  fro,  would  have  made  it»^felt 
in  the  chamber  in  Brick  court;  the  teuoot  of 
that  chamber  would  bave  been  seised  by  a  rest- 
lessness and  a  creeping  sense  of  some  bomv 
near;  he  would  bave  hurried  out,  led,  nay, 
driven,  by  an  invisible  power,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Brick  court  and  Brooke  Blreet  would 
have  come  together  I  Oh  !  the  hasty  and  excit- 
ed gait  of  Gol(]smitb  as  he  turned  into  Brooke 
street;  the  knock;  the  rush  up  stairs;  tiie 
garret-door  burst  open ;  the  arms  of  a  friend 
thrown  around  the  friendieM  youth ;  the  gush 
of  tears  over  him  and  with  biro ;  the  pride  melt- 
ed out  of  the  youth  at  once  and  forever ;  the  joy 
over  a  young  soul  saved !" 

But  this  WAS  not  to  be:  the  solitary 
tenant  of  that  cheerless  room  had  no 
friend  to  snatch  him  fi-om  the  grim  temp- 
tations of  despair. 

There  is  something  unspeakably  affect- 
ing in  the  detail  of  the  last  days  of  Chat- 
terton's  afiliction.  The  very  pride  with 
which  he  confronted  the  misery  of  blasted 
hopes  and  ahsolnte  destitution  had  some- 
thing noble  in  it,  not  to  be  observed  with- 
out a  new  emotion  of  distress.  Tlielessaod 
less  supply  of  bread,  bought  stalo  that  it 
might  last  the  longer ;  his  fiery  indigna- 
tion at  th'e  baker's  wife  who  had  refused 
to  trust  him  with  one  final  loaf;  his  steady 
pimctnality  in  the  payment  of  his  rei^ 
even  to  tiie  last  trying  miserable  week  ; 
his  stem  rejection  of  the  sistpencp  proffer- 
ed by  his  poor  landlady  ;  his  firm  refiisak 
to  accept  the  meals  offered  him  in  ciarity 
by  her,  and  by  Iiis  neighbor.  Cross,  firom 
whom,  at  last,  the  deadly  antidote  to  aS 
his  acciunulated  suffering  was  bonghl^  not 
begged — are  incidents  which  take  the  cue 
of  Cbatterton  out  of  the  category  of  tbst 
guilt  which  we  despise  as  mu^  as  we  d<}- 
plore.  Conceive  in  one  glance,  of  the  in- 
telligence, the  atubbom,  fiend-like  pride 
of  the  poor  youth'sflature,  the  utter  dis- 
comtitore  of  his  enttant  hope  of  wealth 
and  fame,  the  irritability  of  brain  induced 
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by  injadicious  midnight  toils,  and  aggra- 
vated to  the  last  extreme  by  hmiger  verg- 
ing on  starvation,  and  yon  will  find 
enough  to  extenuate,  though  not  to  ex- 
cuse the  act,  which  has  made  Chatterton, 
forevermore,  the  dark  and  glorious  type 
of  ruin  and  despair. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust that  the  arsenic  which  Chatterton 
had  purchased  in  the  morning  did  its 
deadly  work.  At  a  late  hour  on  the 
next  day,  as  he  was  not  stirring,  and  no 
answer  was  obtained  to  numerous  caUs, 
the  door  of  his  room  was  broken  open, 
and  the  youth  was  found,  "  lying  on  the 
bed,  with  his  legs  hanging  over,  quite 
dead."  He  died  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  which 
has  grown,  too  late,  into  the  renown  for 
genius  which  he  ardently  longed  for  and 
heartily  deserved. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to 
dwell  upon  the  brief  and  pleasant  criticism 
with  which  Mr.  Masson's  narrative  closes. 


But  the  omission  is  of  less  moment,  as  the 
judgments  upon  Ohatterton's  merits  as  a 
poet  are^  at  present,  weU-nigh  unanimous. 
That  his  acknowledged  poems  are  indicat- 
ive of  great  ability,  and  yet  greater  pro- 
mise  ;  that  his  Rowley-poems  are  instinct 
with  genius  of  an  order  hardly  ever 
equalled  by  so  mere  a  boy,  are  positions 
which  the  world  have  pretty  mucn  agreed 
to  take  for  granted  now.  This  element 
of  his  youth  should  always  be  remember- 
ed in  our  estimate  of  Ohatterton's  powers. 
Reflecting  with  that  memory  present  to 
us,  and  with  the  memory  present,  too,  of 
all  the  adverse  influences  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  his  fate  to  live  and  write — 
upon  what  he  has  undoubtedly  achieved, 
we  shall  be  prepared,  "with  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Keats,"  to  look  back, 
as  Mr.  Masson  expresses  it,  "  again  and 
again  on  his  brief  existence  with  a  kind  of 
awe,  as  on  the  track  of  a  heaven-shot 
meteor  earthwards  through  a  night  of 
gloom." 


From  Ttlt^  Magtzlne. 


DON  SEBASTIAN,  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 


{Concluded  from  ihe  EclecHc  Magazine  for  October.) 


All  that  had  taken  place  seemed  to  him 
as  a  dream  long  gone  by,  or  as  another 
life  ;  he  recalled  to  mind  that  he  had  been  a 
king,  that  he  had  had  ministers,  courtiers, 
a  grand  uncle  and  a  grandmother,  that  he 
had  commanded  an  army,  that  he  had 
been  beaten,  and  that  he  had  been  killed ; 
but  how  he  could  be  now  living  under  a 
tent,  in  the  midst  of  horses,  fowls,  and 
sheep,  this  is  what  he  could  not  imagine. 
Presently  an  aged  woman,  with  black 
eyes  and  wrinkled  ||||nds,  brought  him 
some  milk ;  Sebastian  asked  her  where  his 


army  was ;  his  ships,  his  generals,  his  good 
horse,  and  Charles  the  Fifth's  aimor? 
She  replied  by  a  gesture  which  invited 
him  to  drink.  The  advice  was  right,  for 
the  sheep  and  goats  which  had  been  already 
licking  the  pot,  were  teady  to  dispute  its 
contents  with  him. 

The  king  opened  his  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment, not  luiowing  what  she  wished.  The 
old  woman  placed  the  jug  by  his  side  and 
went  away.  What  she  had  foreseen  soon 
happened;  a  large  goat  drank  up  the 
breakfast  in  two  lic^  and  not  content 
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with  this  despotic  act,  he  placed  his  foot 
upon  the  sacred  head  of  his  majesty,  who, 
at  this  moment,  regretted  not  having  his 
body  guard,  or  at  least  his  first  gentleman 
of  the  chamber.  The  next  morning,  in- 
stead of  the  flourish  of  trumpets  which 
used  to  announce  his  awaking,  he  heard 
around  him  only  hens  clucking  to  their 
chickens,  and  the  stamping  of  numerous 
beasts — quiet  companions,  whose  presence 
seemed  to  announce  that  a  stable  was 
henceforth  was  to  be  his  usual  palace. 
Twice  in  the  day  the  old  woman  came 
with  milk,  which  he  took  care  to  put  out 
of  reach  of  the  goat.  One  day  he  made 
the  woman  understand  that  milk  did  not 
satisfy  him,  and  she  brought  him  some 
dates  and  a  thin  cake,  which  seemed  to 
him  the  best  meal  he  had  ever  made. 
Thereupon  his  strength  began  to  return, 
and  he  was  able  to  stand. 

One  morning,  wishing  to  breathe  the 
outward  air,  and  find  out  where  he  was, 
he  left  the  tent ;  the  sun  had  risen,  and  he 
beheld  around  him  only  a  burning  sky 
and  a  sea  of  sand.  He  had  walked  for- 
ward a  few  steps  into  the  open  space, 
when  a  ferocious-looking  man  ran  towards 
him,  and  applied  to  his  shoulders  a  switch 
which  he  had  in  his  hand.     The  insulted 

Erince  seized  the  rude  fellow,  who  drew 
is  dagger,  and  was  about  to  plunge  it 
into  him,  Avhen  the  old  woman  staid  his 
arm,  making  signs  to  Sebastian  to  return 
to  the  tent,  which  he  did.  However  bold 
and  angry  one  may  be,  we  are  never  de- 
sirous of  dying,  especially  when  just  re- 
covered from  illness.  "When  the  prince's 
anger  allowed  him  to  think,  his  reflections 
were  not  agreeable.  Nobody  likes  to  be 
thwarted,  least  of  all  a  prince  who  has 
never  been  used  to  it. 

After  giving  his  back  and  head  a  good 
rubbing,  a  sure  method  of  obtaining  con- 
solation, he  guessed  that  the  man  who 
had  beliaved  so  unceremoniously  could 
not  be  his  subject ;  that  he  himself  was 
not  in  Portugal,  as  the  aspect  of  the  place 
had  already  made  him  suspect;  that 
neither  was  he  in  his  camp,  for  he  would 
not  have  been  treated  so  cavalierly  in  the 
presence  of  his  army ;  whence  he  conjec- 
tured that  he  had  no  longer  any  soldiers, 
nor  even  any  subjects,  and  that  possibly 
he  was  become  a  subject  himself.  At 
length,  by  going  on  from  reasoning  to 
reasoning,  from  consequence  to  conse- 
quence, he  concluded  that  he  was  a  pris- 
oner among  the  Arabs,  and  that  in  confin- 


ing him  to  a  stable,  in  giving  him  a  blow 
with  a  switch,  and  Almost  a  blow  with  a 
poignard,  they  followed  general  right  and 
local  custom.  All  thig  was  not  badlv 
solved  for  a  legitimate  king  who  had 
never  beheld  anv  thing  except  as  reflected 
by  his  crown.  ISut,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  prince  inherited  good  sense  fiom 
his  gran<unother,  and  despite  of  snpeim- 
tendents  and  Spanish  friends,  he  had  re- 
tained some  of  his  intellectual  fiunilties.  He 
thought  that  further  by  diacovering  him- 
self to  the  Arabs,  he  should  ran  the  risk 
of  being  given  up  to  the  Moors,  and  mss- 
sacred,  or  perhaps  offered  at  so  high  a 
ransom  that  his  uncle  could  not  or  would 
not  pay  it ;  and  he  decided  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  wait  for  an  opportnmtj 
of  getting  himself  ransomed  at  the  eom- 
mon  trade  price,  as  a  Christian  of  low 
birth,  by  some  private  speculator,  tbin  to 
run  away  at  the  risk  of  another  chastise' 
ment. 

His  wounds  were  entirely  healed.  His 
master,  whose  ill-humor  had  passed  o^ 
ordered  him  to  aid  the  old  woman  in 
looking  afler  his  fellow-lodgers — the  gosti^ 
camels,  and  chickens ;  and  to  lead  them 
out  into  the  desert.  Rightly  nnderstood, 
this  is  the  occupation  best  suited  to  a  de- 
throned monarch.  The  duties  of  a  Aep- 
herd  have  also  a  kind  of  royalty,  pethapi 
worth  more  than  the  other  kino. 

A  sovereign,  particularly  of  our  diy% 
can  not  dispose  of  the  least  of  his  salnecU 
Avithout  thousands  and  thousands  of  jndi- 
cial  forms,  and  a  hundred  jabberings.  If 
he  only  Avants  their  money,  he  most  nk 
for  it ;  and  if  they  consent  to  give  it,  (htj 
insist  upon  knowing  wliat  is  done  with  it 
A  shepherd  meets  with  no  contradidioOi 
has  no  shackles  to  get  rid  ofl  Does  he  n* 
quire  clothing  ?  he  shears  a  subject,  h 
one  troublesome?  he  kills  hinu  Is  he 
hungry  ?  he  eats  him*  No  remonstmee 
is  heard.  The  deceased  does  not  con- 
plain,  and  the  rest  of  the  flock  Tejoioe,f9r 
their  rations  are  increased.  It  ia  tme  thSK 
a  shepherd  receives  no  honied  weedbfli 
from  his  oxen  or  his  sheep ;  bat  imXut 
honied  speeches?  deceit  and  fthfhnnti 
It  is  true  also  that  he  sometimea  has  to 
drive  away  the  wolves ;  but  then  he  doa 
not  see  his  dogs  and  rams  jcnn  with  thsB 
against  hinu  And  wolves  are  lees  hoilid 
than  flatterers,  detractors,  plHuuhmitiji 
creatures  thirsting  for  man's  life  andgoUk 

and  skilled  in  deprMbg  prinoes  of 

and  perception. 
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Saoh  were  the  refleotions  which  the 
King  of  Portugal  made  while  feeding  his 
animals  in  the  shade,  where  he  could  find 
any,  and  by  the  side  of  the  old  woman, 
whom,  as  we  have  said,  he  assisted  in  the 
paatond  duties.  The  good  woman's  com- 
ftaij  brought  his  grandmother,  and  the 
adyice  she  had  given  him,  to  his  remem- 
brance. He  now  deplored  his  mistakes 
and  acknowledged  that  she  had  spoken 
rightly.  This  gives  one  room  to  remark 
that  three  fourths  of  the  right  counsel  of 
this  world  are  given  by  good  women ;  and 
that  in  the  rule  of  conduct,  economy,  poli- 
tics, diplomacy,  cooking,  and  medicine, 
one  can  not  do  better  than  hearken  to 
them.  In  literature  they  are  not  very 
able,  neither  do  they  pretend  to  be  so,  for 
sensible  women  are  modest,  and  though 
they  generally  talk  a  great  deal,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true  that  they  talk  only  of  what 
they  understand. 

One  day,  while  the  prince  was  guarding 
his  flocks,  some  Arabs  of  the  marauding 
tribes  hidden  behind  a  sacred  hill,  pounced 
on  his  two  finest  camels  and  led  them  off. 
He  was  running  after  them,  when  seeing 
that  other  robbers  had  seized  his  fattest 
sheep,  he  turned  to  the  latter,  attacked 
the  thieves,  and  a  great  fight  with  fists 
ensued.  Not  having  yet  quite  recovered 
his  strength  he  was  forced  to  yield ;  and 
after  havmg  beaten  him  soundly,  the  con- 
querors led  away  their  booty,  leaving  him 
lying  on  the  sand.  However,  he  was  able 
to  drag  himself  to  the  sheepfold,  where  a 
furious  hyena  and  same  foxes  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, were  making  frightful  havoc. 
Kie  prince's  shouts  drove  away  these  ter- 
rible animals,  but  too  late ;  half  of  the 
9heep  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  lame. 
He  then  felt  that  the  shepherd's  occupa- 
tion had  also  its  annoyances,  and  under 
present  circumstances,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  a  king. 

In  the  evening,  his  master,  on  discover- 
ing the  state  of  things,  crossed  his  hands 
on  his  breast,  saying,  "  God  is  God  I"  and 
oondemned  the  shepherd,  as  responsible 
minister,,  to  the  bastinado,  which  he  re- 
ceived unwillingly,  enough. 

The  next  day,  encouraged  by  the  former 
success,  another  band  attacked  the  little 
camp.  After  a  valiant  skirmish,  the  assail- 
ants gained  the  advantage ;  all  was  pil- 
laged, and  the  king,  who  was  part  of  the 
booty,  was  tied  to  a  horse's  tail,  and 
obliged  to  go  fifteen  miles  with  three  or 
four  human  heads  hung  on  the  back. 


His  new  masters,  bandits  by  profession, 
were  always  out  marauding.  Sebastian's 
duties  were  very  hard  ;  he  served  as  helper 
to  the  asses,  and  carried  the  baggage, 
always  getting  the  largest  share  of  the 
blows,  and  the  smallest  of  the  food. 
Thus  did  he  perfect  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  and  in  acquaintance  with 
mankind. 

He  had  several  times  made  his  owners 
understand  that  he  wished  to  be  ransom- 
ed ;  but  they,  rightly  enough,  not  daring 
to  approach  the  towns,  did  not  seem  to 
pay  much  attention  to  his  proposition. 
However,  seeing  them  one  day  in  close 
conference,  he  suspected  they  were  talk- 
ing about  him ;  and  it  was  so.  But  the 
Arabs  were  not  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  what  they  should  do  with  him.  Some 
wanted  to  embalm  him,  bandage  him,  and 
put  him  into  a  box — in  short,  to  pickle 
him  into  a  mummy,  with  a  fine  manuscript 
at  his  feet,  in  order  to  sell  him  to  the  sa- 
vans  of  Europe,  who  were  then  beginning 
to  seek  after  Egyptian  antiquities.  Others 
insisted  on  selling  him  alive,  asserting  that 
if  there  was  not  so  much  profit  thus,  there 
would  also  be  less  outlay.  This  opinion 
prevailed,  and  on  the  council  breaking  up, 
they  washed  and  shaved  him ;  they  then 
gave  him  a  double  meal,  and  placed  him 
on  a  dromedary — all  attentions  to  which 
he  was  not  accustomed,  and  which  seem- 
ed to  him  to  promise  something  favorable. 

Towards  noon  they  halted  at  a  kind  of 
caravansary  or  bazaar,  where  he  was 
offered  for  sale  with  several  hundred  ne- 
groes, negresses,  and  little  negroes ;  a  race 
which  was  created  and  placed  in  the  world 
to  be  in  all  countries  taken  in  exchange 
for  gold.  As  the  only  white  man  for  sale, 
he  attracted  many  gazers,  but  not  one 
bidder,  though  the  valuer  charged  Avith 
the  sale  made  a  pompous  display  of  his 
worth,  and  recommended  him  to  the  cus- 
tomers, warranting  him  upon  his  soul  as 
a  white  of  pure  breed  and  of  the  fii'st 
quality.  At  last  a  Nubian  showman 
bought  him  on  private  speculation.  Liv- 
ing in  a  district  where  white  men  are 
rare,  he  intended  to  teach  him  a  few 
tricks,  and  then  exhibit  him  with  some* 
other  learned  animals  of  which  he  had  the 
consignment.  The  next  day  he  opened 
his  show  in  a  negro  village.  Immediately 
abundant  receipts  in  dates  and  shells 
proved  that  his  scheme  was  not  a  bad 
one,  when  the  priest  of  the  place,  fearing 
his  own  trade  might  sufter,  extemporised 
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a  sermon  against  the  Nubian  and  his  ex- 
hibition ;  he  proved  that  the  white  man 
eould  be  no  other  than  the  devil,  as  his 
color  also  indicated,  and  that  the  black 
man  was  his  ^miliar.  By  these  reasons 
he  persuaded  the  faithful  to  sacrifice  them 
both  to  Mumbo  Jumbo. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  result  of  this 
preachment,  the  director  and  his  troop 
could  do  nothing  better  than  get  away  as 
quickly  as  possible.  On  arriving  at  a  sea- 
port they  met  two  men  in  white  gowns ; 
these  were  Redcmptorist  monks,  travel- 
ling about  to  ransom  captives — ^a  noble 
trade  which  would  deserve  a  premium,  at 
least  as  much  as  that  of  codfish  and  her- 
rings. On  recognizing  this  dress,  the 
prince  started  forward  and  crossed  him- 
self*; nt  which  action  the  good  monks 
afjproached,  paid  without  much  bargain- 
ing, and  led  away  their  prize.  They  were 
Siciliiuis.  Sebastian  having  had  some 
quarrels  with  their  Court,  did  not  tliink 
it  prudent  to  be  quite  confidential ;  he 
merely  said  ho  was  a  Portuguese,  one  of 
king  Scbastian^s  soldiers,  and  that  he  had 
been  captured  by  the  Arabs. 

Afler  various  journeys,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  other  slaves,  our  travellers  reached 
a  sea-port,  and  all  embarked  together  for 
Palermo,  where  their  monastery  was  situ- 
ated. On  their  arrival  they  were  received 
by  the  priests,  and  led  in  procession  to 
the  church  of  the  order.  Each  captive 
was  dressed  in  a  white  gown,  had  three 
crowns  and  a  pilgrim's  slaft*  given  to  him, 
and  dismissed  with  wishes  for  a  good  jour- 
nev. 

Misfortune  had  made  Sebastian  as  pru- 
dent as  he  had  formerly  been  the  contrary. 
We  have  seen  his  reasons  for  not  making 
himself  known,  besides  which,  however 
grejit  Ills  desire  of  learning  what  was 
going  on  in  Portugal,  he  dreaded  to  hear. 
His  heart  bled  when  he  thought  of  the 
anguish  of  his  soldiers,  of  his  beloved 
citizens,  of  the  agonizing  descriptions  that 
wouM  doubtless  be  given  him  of  their 
sufierinsys  ;  he  even  feared  they  might  all 
have  died  of  grief.  However,  he  gained 
^courage,  and  the  first  passenger  to  whom 
he  api>lied  for  news,  told  him  that  king 
Sebastian,  a  fool  and  a  madman,  having 
refused  to  listen  to  any  Ijody's  advice,  had 
made  an  unjust  war  on  Africa,  the  result 
of  whieh  was  what  ha<l  been  foretold,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Portuguese  were  beaten  and 
the  king  killed,  and,  as  all  Christendom 
thought,  he  perfectly  merited.    Ue  added, 


that  in  Portugal,  while  people  much  re- 
gretted the  brave  men  who  had  fidlen 
through  the  obstinacy  of  a  fool|  they  obIt 
laughed  at  seeing  his  body  brought  back 
in  two  pieces  at  different  timee ;  that  it 
had  nevertheless  been  interred  with  great 
ceremony  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very  fine 
service,  and  that  his  ancle  Henry  had  gaytf 
ascended  the  throne  the  very  evening  oi 
the  funeraL 

This  intelligenoe  bewildered  Sehasdaa 
more  than  a  little.  He  could  not  imasine 
how  any  thing  could  go  on  in  his  kingdom 
without  him,  and  why  a  fresh  army  had 
not  been  made  to  rescue  him,  if  made 
prisoner,  or  to  avenge  him  if  dead. 
^^Wliat!"  he  exclaimed,  "have  I. been 
bqjtrayod  by  every  body,  eyen  by  mj 
grandmother  ?" 

The  person  whom  he  interrogated  mwbt 
have  been  some  law  student,  some  jaooSaif 
same  reformer,  an  enemy  to  the  antboritj 
of  kings  in  general,  and  of  his  owH  in  ptf* . 
ticular.  He  accosted  another  trmvefier, 
whose  peaceful  appearance  made  him 
tliink  he  held  less  novel  opiaionSi  hot 
from  him  he  could  only  draw  replies  alii 
more  severe. 

''Alas !"  ho  said  to  himself  ''this  then 
is  glory !  I  have  fought  like  a  lion ;  I 
have  had  three  horses  killed  under  me^  I 
have  received  ten  wounds,  I  have  been 
captured,  bought,  sold,  and  now  here  I 
am  a  pilgrim,  with  a  white  staff  in  mj 
hand,  while  my  uncle,  with  my  crown  oa 
his  head  and  my  clothes  on  his  back,  reigm 
joyously  in  my  stead.  Ah!  if  ^ey  woold 
not  remember  me  as  a  hero,  they  omgll 
at  least  to  regard  me  as  a  saint ;  Iat  il 
any  rate  the  war  was  a  crusade,  mod  I  ktd 
a  bull  from  the  Pope.  And  yon,  gna^ 
mother,  you  have  allowed  all  thiil  Aai 
you,  my  good  friend,  Alca^oTa,  yon  bsvt 
given  them  the  cash-box  to  pay  for  a  Si 
Profundis  when  I  was  in  ffood  hesUil 
And  you,  mob !  and  you  iTtr^^^ms^  more 
stupid  than  geese,  you  are  eating  yoer 
spiced  mutton  and  grilled  tomatoesi  se  if 
nothing  had  happened!  Who,  in  liM 
country,  where  no  one  known. aaai  vB 
believe  that  I  am  Sebastian,  Kiag  ef 
Portugal  and  the  two  Indies  ?  If  I  were 
to  bawl  it  forth  in  the  streets  aad  en  the 
roofs,  people  would  answer,  *  What  I  gooi 
man,  Sebastian  is  dead  and  buried;  Hi 
re(|uiem  has  been  chanted,  and  ksa  «pftfl^ 
written,  go  to  bed  and  deep  jomBm 
sober.' "  ■» 

These  thoughts  made  the  poov 
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almost  mad;  so  that  seeing  him  talking  to 
himself  and  gesticulating  with  his  white 
staff,  the  passengers  gathered  round  him, 
and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  making  his 
escape  into  the  fields.  Seeing  a  clean  cave 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  he  determined  to  be  a 
hermit  for  the  present — an  easy  matter, 
for  his  beard  was  long,  and  his  gown 
tanned  in  the  sun.  So  he  installed  himself 
in  his  nook,  previously  inhabited  by  a  man 
of  the  same  trade,  who  had  died  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity.  The  hermitage  con- 
tained the  requisite  furniture,  and  he 
bought  it  all  for  his  three  crowns  of  the 
niece  of  the  defunct,  or  by  other  accounts 
the  cousin,  who  kept  a  neighboring  tavern. 

The  new  hermit  was  young  and  good- 
looking.  The  girls  of  the  district  soon  had 
individual  faith  in  his  prayers ;  so  that  the 
prince  who  had  betaken  himself  there  to 
deliberate  on  his  affairs,  had  not  a  moment 
to  think  about  them,  either  by  day  or  by 
night.  Now,  he  wished  very  much  to 
iutbrm  his  grandmother  of  his  situation, 
and  the  thing  seemed  proper  enough ;  but 
a  difficulty  at  once  stopped  him.  Whether 
it  had  been  forgotten  to  teach  him  writ- 
ing, or  whether  by  his  wounds  he  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  fingers,  he  knew  not  how  to 
begin  his  letter.  At  last  he  made  ac- 
quaintance wiih  a  little  boy  who  had  been 
at  school.  To  him  he  dictated  his  story 
in  such  a  manner  as  quite  to  preserve  the 
incognito,  and  with  eight  days'  labor  and 
a  quire  of  paper — for  the  child  could  write 
only  text-hand — this  important  epistle  was 
finished.  He  confided  it  to  a  ship-captain 
named  Catissana,  who  was  going  to  Portu- 
gal with  com ;  he  recommended  it  to  his 
especial  care  aften  having  paid  the  car- 
riage ;  but  the  man,  not  seeing  exactly 
how  an  answer  could  benefit  a  hermit, 
threw  it  away. 

While  Sebastian  was  expecting  intelli- 
gence which  was  never  to  arrive,  the  sight 
of  the  young  girls  whose  visits  were 
increasing,  reminded  him  of  his  Spanish 
betrothed,  and  he  recollected  that  he  had 
been  passionately  in  love  with  her.  He 
had  even  kept  a  tress  of  her  hair,  which 
the  Arabs  had  generously  left  him,  because 
they  had  not  found  time  to  sell  it. 

About  this  time  a  visit  from  the  viceroy 
of  Naples'  son  was  announced  at  Palermo. 
This  young  nobleman,  newly  married, 
wished  to  bring  his  wife  to  the  island,  and 
magnificent  preparations  were  made  to 
receive  them.  On  the  day  of  their  public 
entry,  Sebastian  being  by  chance  among 


the  crowd,  was  not  a  little  astonished  at 
recognizing  in  the  bride  the  charming 
princess  who  had  sworn  everlasting  fidelity 
to  him.  He  breathed  a  sigh  that  was 
heard  by  a  thousand  persons,  and  ran  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  hermitage  where  he 
wept  unceasingly  for  three  days  and  nights. 
When  that  was  done,  he  perceived  that 
the  Infimta's  journey  was  a  lucky  chance 
for  him ;  that  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  make  himself  known  to  her,  and 
that  in  spite  of  her  unfaithftdness,  it  was 
not  impossible  that  she  might  enable  him 
to  return  to  Portugal,  and  resume  his 
crown,  his  sceptre,  and  all  his  other 
goods.  So  he  presented  himself  at  the 
palace. 

It  was  announced  to  the  princess  that  a 
holy  man  desired  to  speak  to  her ;  and  as 
she  was  very  pious,  she  ordered  him  to  be 
admitted.  At  the  sight  of  that  face  the 
lady  blushed,  and  turned  pale  ;  however, 
having  learned  diplomacy  under  her  father 
and  Lemnos,  she  presently  recovered,  and 
Sebastian  related  his  history  to  her,  in 
every  particular,  not  even  omitting  the 
switching. 

Having  concluded,  he  implored  her  aid 
to  recover  his  title  and  possessions ;  and 
in  order  to  interest  her  still  more,  he 
thought  he  might  produce  the  tress  of  her 
hair.  Then  the  princess  ran  to  the  bell- 
pull,  or  what  was  then  used  in  place  of  it, 
and  her  ladies  as  well  as  a  band  of  guards 
coming  in,  "Protect  me  from  this  mad- 
man!" she  cried,  and  fainted  away.  They 
were  about  to  throw  the  hermit  out  of  the 
window,  but  he  made  haste  out  by  the 
door. 

On  that  very  night,  four  men  and  a 
corporal  seized  him  in  his  hermitage,  and 
without  giving  him  time  to  take  his  rosary 
and  scourge,  they  carried  him  to  the 
harbor,  were  a  felucca  was  waiting.  When 
they  were  at  some  distance  from  the  coast 
of  Calabria,  a  storm  came  on,  which  upset 
the  vessel — the  four  men  and  the  cor])oral 
went  straight  to  the  bottom,  the  sailors 
swam  ashore,  and  the  hermit,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  swim,  remained  buoyed  up 
by  his  gown,  anxious  enough  as  to  how  ^ 
the  voyage  would  terminate.  It  was  a 
critical  situation,  for  probably,  as  soon  as 
the  stuff  should  be  wet  through,  as  it  must 
shortly  be,  he  would  be  engulfed  with  the 
corporal  and  his  four  men,  for  whose 
society  he  had  no  great  desire.  Besides, 
he  had  been  taught  so  much  lear  of  Scylla 
and  her  dogs,  that   be  thought    every 
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moment  to  behold  them  at  his  heels. 
However,  the  current  set  towards  shore ; 
and  he  was  not  more  than  three  rods  off 
it,  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  stretch 
out  his  le^,  he  felt  the  sand,  and  a  large 
wave  took  him  up  and  placed  him  on  the 
shore. 

His  first  act  was  to  thank  God ;  then, 
having  taken  off  his  gown,  he  spread  it  in 
the  sun  and  lay  down  beside  it  to  warm 
himself.  When  he  had  readjusted  his  toil- 
et he  felt  hungry,  and  he  had  not  a  penny 
in  his  pocket.     He  had  not   even   any 

Sockets ;  for  in  his  hermitage  at  Palermo, 
aving  every  thing  at  hand  and  when  he 
pleased,  he  did  not  require  any.  He  saw 
many  dwellings  around  him ;  but  to  eat, 
when  one  has  no  money  to  pay  with,  one 
must  either  beg  or  steal.  To  beg,  was 
hard  for  a  king ;  to  take,  was  more  natural, 
and  more  after  the  usage  of  heroes.  Ho 
thought  his  gown  would  protect  him  from 
violence,  and  with  a  truly  Christian  hu- 
mility, and  in  expiation  of  his  sins,  he 
resigned  himself  to  beg.  His  first  petition 
was  addressed  to  a  clown,  who  replied, 
"  God  bless  you."  The  second  was  to  a 
poor  old  woman,  who  reminded  him  of 
his  grandmother,  and  who  gave  him  two 
eggs.  A  little  further  off  he  obtained 
some  bread,  and  then  a  small  bottle  of 
wine.  He  retired  to  the  shade  of  an  olive 
tree,  and  was  preparing  for  a  meal  which 
he  much  needed,  when  he  found  he  had 
no  fire  Avherewith  to  cook  his  eggs,  nor  salt 
to  season  them. 

A  convent  stood  at  a  short  distance  ;  the 
good  fathers  would  not  refuse  him  this 
little  kindness.  He  presented  his  request 
to  the  porter,  who  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
the  beggar  who  had  been  seen  in  the  vil- 
lage ?  Upon  replying  in  the  affirmative 
he  was  desired  to  enter ;  the  poor  prince 
was  delighted  with  such  forethought ;  he 
perceived  that  he  was  among  brethren, 
and  had  no  doubt  they  would  give  him 
assistance. 

While  ho  was  thus  meditating,  the 
superior  appeared,  and  began  to  ask  him 
questions  as  to  the  convent  to  which  he 
^belonged.  Sebastian  acknowledged  that 
he  was  only  a  simple  lay  traveller,  who 
had  just  been  shipwrecked,  and  had  only 
his  gox^Ti  and  the  charity  of  the  faithful  to 
assist  him  to  Rome,  where  his  business 
summoned  him.  At  a  sign  from  the  prior, 
four  stout  monks  entered,  carried  off  the 
hermit,  took  away  liis  food,  cut  off  his 
beard,  and  then  stripped  him  of  his  gown, 


and  having  thrown  an  old  jacket  over  lum, 
they  thrust  him  out,  saying  that  if  he 
dared  to  appear  in  the  countrjr,  and 
beg  anywhere,  he  shonld  not  get  off  so 
easily. 

The  proceeding  was  harsh  towards  a 
great  prince  who,  untU  this  day,  had  never 
been  flogged  except  by  infidels.  Taught 
by  experience,  he  vehemently  resolved 
that  in  future  he  would  eat  his  eggs  with- 
out salt  rather  than  ask  it  of  monki. 
He  got  away  as  &st  as  he  could  from  the 
inhospitable  place,  gulping  down  his  anger, 
which  did  not  lessen  his  appetite.  Having 
reached  a  town,  and  seemg  no  brother 
beggar  near,  he  ventured  to  ask  some 
help;  but  his  peasant's  dress  did  not  make 
the  same  impression  as  the  gown ;  he  was 
treated  as  a  lazy  fellow,  and  obtained 
nothing;  he  asked  for  work,  and  they 
laughed  at  him.  However,  as  folks  rardj 
die  of  hunger,  except  in  the  fine  cities  <h 
London  and  Paris,  he  did  not  die ;  haft 
arrived  at  Rome,  living  by  his  good  looki 
and  God's  favor. 

His  intention  was  to  make  himselfknowii 
to  the  Pope;  but  nowhere  can  an  andientoe 
be  obtained  in  a  jacket ;  and  die  aeryant 
of  servants  is  not  more  partial  than  otheis 
to  dirty  folks.  Sebastian  learned  that  to 
be  received  at  the  court  «of  Rome  he 
must  have  an  abba's  cloak;  happily  he 
chanced  to  find  one,  which  was  lent  to 
him  through  charity.  Being  admitted  to 
the  Pope's  presence,  he  loidt  and  kissed 
his  slipper;  then  he  disclosed  his  name 
and  misfortunes.  The  Pope,  after  having 
listened  feelingly,  and  even  twice  wipea 
his  eyes,  said :  '^  My  son,  you  are  a  great 
sinner;  but  the  Lord  is  merciful;  yon  viD 
daily  repeat  a  Pater  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  glorious  king  Sebastian,  buried 
in  the  holy  church ;  and  an  A»e  for  a 
prosperous  reign  to  his  eminence  Cardinal 
Henry,  his  rightful  successor  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  I  give  you  absolution;  go 
and  sin  no  more."  Ue  blessed  him,  and 
went  away,  leaving  the  prince  on  his  kneei^ 
gaping  with  astonishment.  He  mi^ 
long  have  remained  thus,  had  not  two 
venerable  personages  come  in  siftddsnlf, 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  papal  ffurOL 
They  forced  him  to  enter  one  oriheTiope^ 
carriages,  and  took  him  to  the  fivntier  of 
the  Holy  States ;  there  one  of  his  oon- 
panions  proposed  that  he  should  sl|^ 
and  walK,  slipped  twenty-five  Rmnin 
crowns  into  his  hand,  commanding  hie 
silence  under  penalty  of  the  grenler   ' 
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commimication,  and  having  reentered  the 
carriage  he  left  the  prince  in  as  great 
amazement  as  he  had  been  when  at  his 
Holiness'  feet.  Alas!  to  what  then  did 
bolls  and  crusades  lead  ?  To  twenty-five 
crowns  and  excommunication  I 

He  took  the  road  towards  Venice,  where 
he  had  been  told  that  bread  was  cheap, 
and  intelligence  to  be  relied  on,     On  his 
arrival,  he  took  lodging  with  a  cook,  a 
Cypriot,   to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
mended ;  and  in  return  for  board  and 
lodging,  he  assisted  in  the  business.  Some 
of  his   former  subjects,  attached  to  the 
Portuguese  embassy,  came  now  and  then 
to  drink  Montefiascone  wine,  and  eat  str^ 
chino  with  Francisco,  the  Cypriot.     One 
day,  perceiving  the  prince,  they  recognized 
him,  and  kneeling  before  him,  invited  him 
to  drink  with  them  ;  to  which  his  majesty, 
who  had  long  ago  renounced  pride,  will-' 
ingly  agreed,  desiring  them  to  keep  the 
secret.      But  how  could  Portuguese   at- 
tached to  an  embassy  be  supposed  to  hold 
their  tongues  ?     In  two  days  this  history 
was  known  all  over  the  city,  and  the  whole 
city  called  at  the  Cypriot's  house  to  see  the 
pFince  who  was  holding  the  frying-pan. 
Francisco's  trade  thus  increased  so  much 
that  he  offered  his  assistant  a  third  of  the 
profits ;  and  Don  Sebastian,  who  now  ex- 
perienced an  act  of  justice  for  the  first 
time,  agreed,  promising  to  make  him  his 
prime  minister  should  he  ever  regain  his 
throne.      Meanwhile,  the  public  reports 
reached  the  ambassador's  ears,  and  he, 
without  wishing  to  listen  to  the  prince, 
denounced  the  imposture,  produced  the 
register  of  his  burial,  and  said  that  he 
would  cause  the  waiter  to  be  apprehended 
in  king  Henry's  name.     Sebastian's  friends 
advised  him  to  fly  to  Padua,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  the  Cypriot,  who  preferred  a 
charge  against  the  Portuguese  court  for 
injuring  his  trade. 

Just  as  our  hero  was  gone,  the  sbirri 
came ;  they  went  directly  to  the  fiyin^- 
pan,  which  they  found  in  its  place,  but  his 
majesty  held  it  no  longer ;  and  the  exas- 

Eerated  landlord  threw  the  lard  in  their 
ices. 

The  ambassador  insisted  on  carrying  it 
through  at  any  hazard  ;  he  caused  the 
Council  of  Ten  and  the  state  Inquisitors 
to  be  assembled,  and  accused  Francisco 
and  his  assistant  of  keeping  an  eating- 
house  where  people  ate  pork  on  Good  Fri- 
day, and  stews  and  hashes  were  made  at 
Easter  of  children's  flesh.    It  was  accord- 


ingly decided  that  the  Cypriot  should  be 
immediately  confined  in  the  dungeons, 
and  the  scullion  be  brought  back  to  Venice 
to  answer  for  his  cookery. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs  an  envoy  unex- 
pectedly arrived  from  the  viceroy  of 
Naples,  who  having  heard  from  his  son  of 
the  adventure  at  Palermo,  demanded  the 
prisoner  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
legitimate  guardian  and  temporal  father 
of  Portugal.  So  many  formalities  and 
conferences  for  the  sake  of  a  scullion  puz- 
zled the  republic,  which  concluded  there 
must  be  some  hidden  mystery  in  it.  But 
being  deeply  interested  in  not  embroiling 
itself  with  Spain,  it  resolved,  all  things 
considered,  in  accordance  with  the  immut- 
able principle  of  self-interest,  that  Francis- 
co's partner  should  be  left  to  his  fate, 
prince  or  no  prince.  He  was  then  given 
up  to  the  viceroy's  messengers,  well  chain- 
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ed,  and  so  quitted  Venice,  asking  as  a  sole 
favor  the  Cypriot's  release,  which  was 
granted. 

When  he  arrived  at  Naples,  then  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  the  prince  learned 
that  the  viceroy  was  absent,  and  that  his 
friend  the  Count  of  Lemnos  filled  the  of- 
fice meanwhile.  At  this  intelligence  his 
heart  throbbed  with  delight ;  he  had  no 
doubt  of  being  proclaimed  living  forth- 
with, and  restored  to  his  people.  Mean- 
while, he  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  de  I'CEuf, 
where,  being  close  to  the  roof,  he  had  at 
any  rate  dry  feet.  He  hastened  to  de- 
mand an  audience  of  his  dear  and  well- 
beloved  companion,  certain  that  the  de- 
tails which  he  sent  him  were  amply  suffi- 
cient to  remove  any  doubts,  if  he  felt  any. 
This  letter  had  speedy  results :  two  hours 
after,  by  the  count's  special  commands, 
he  was  put  into  a  dungeon,  with  an  order 
that  he  should  not  be  seen  by  any  one 
whatsoever.  On  the  day  following  an  en- 
voy  came  to  offer  him  a  knife  and  a  rope, 
saying,  "  This  is  the  answer  his  Excellency 
sends  you." 

Sebastian  replied :  "  You  tempt  me  in 
vain  ;  I  wiU  endure  my  misfortune ;  take 
his  present  back  to  the  viceroy."  How-  ^ 
ever,  it  was  left  with  him,  and  for  three' 
days  they  gave  him  nothing  else.  Hap- 
pily, his  heart  was  so  wnmg  by  Lenmos' 
ingratitude,  that  he  did  not  even  think  of 
food.  Not  till  the  beginning  of  the  third 
day,  when  he  drew  a  deep  sigh,  did  he 
feel  the  want  of  it.  He  cast  a  glance  on 
the  rope  and  knife.  The  agony  of  hunger 
became  so  great  that  he  seized  the  rope 
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in  a  sort  of  fiiry ;  but  the  idea  of  a  prince 
being  liangod  was  revolting  to  him,  and 
lest  he  should  be  again  tempted  he  cut  the 
rope  into  bits.  It  was  made  of  broom,  a 
kind  of  i)lant  stouter  than  straw,  but  his 
want  of  food  was  so  pressing  that  ho  ate 
and  relished  the  dish. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  viceroy's  confes- 
sor, the  auditor-general,  and  two  registers 
entered ;  he  had  then  the  knife  in  his 
hand,  thinking,  ])erhaps,  of  putting  it  to 
that  use,  for  which  the  rope  had  not  served, 
but  the  presence  of  the  new-comers  changed 
the  course  of  his  thoughts.  For  a  moment 
he  longed  to  stab  one  of  his  persecutors, 
but  repressing  this  new  idea,  he  replaced 
the  knife  in  its  sheath,  and  politely  bowed 
to  the  party.  The  auditor  told  him  he 
should  have  a  good  meal  at  once,  and 
liberty  after  it,  if  he  would  declare  himself 
a  Calobrese,  and  sign  the  paper  that  was 
placed  before  him. 

"  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  can  not 
purchase  life  by  a  iiilsehood  !"  replied  the 
prince. 

Then  ai)peared  a  person  \vdth  an  axe  and 
a  block ;  tne  ])ri8oner  was  told  that  he 
must  obey  or  die ;  he  held  out  his  neck. 
The  confessor,  astounded,  withheld  the  axe, 
and  went  away.  The  auditor  and  the  two 
sergeants  followed,  and  a  little  bread  and 
water  was  brought  to  the  wretched  man. 

On  that  same  day  it  was  published 
through  the  city,  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
that  he  had  confessed  his  imposture,  and 
the  deed  was  posted  up,  to  which,  as  they 
said,  he  had  put  his  signature.  This  gave 
Lemnos  fresh  courage ;  he  wished  to  see 
the  prisoner,  who  was  taken  to  the  palace. 
It  being  very  warm  weather,  the  viceroy 
was  bareheaded  ;  on  entering,  the  prince 
said,  "Be  covered,  Count  of  Lemnos  I" 
wliich  so  much  disconcerted  his  excellency, 
that  he  forgot  the  sermon  which  he  had 
prepared  in  order  to  convince  and  edify 
nis  audience.  It  was  the  prisoner,  on  the 
contrary,  who  sermonized liim,  and  he  had 
already  arrived  at  his  second  point  before 
the  Count  had  an  idea  of  interrupting  him ; 
but  when  Sebastian  recalled  to  him  the 
events  of  his  reign,  and  their  friendship, 
not  omitting  the  dancing  lessons,  and  the 
presents  lie  had  lavished  on  him,  he  was 
<}uite  stupefied,  and  the  In&nta,  who  was 
listening  in  a  closet,  began  to  sob  so  loud- 
ly, that  the  audience  was  broken  up. 

The  prince  was  taken  back  to  his  prison. 
The  viceroy  could  only  say  to  the  people 
tliat  there  must  be  magic  concerned ;  and 


that  the  devil  had  re&nimated  m  o^me, 
and  given  him  the  sinulitade  of  the  late 
king.  And  thereupon  an  aged  Portugaeft 
doctor,  named  Sampaya,  who  had  attend- 
ed him  in  his  in&icy  for  the  hoofong 
cough,  wished  to  feel  hia  pulse.  On  re- 
cognizing a  certain  mark  on  the  prinoe^ 
arm,  he  was  seized  with  trembling,  oaDed 
him  his  Majesty,  and  offered  his  gratuitoiu 
advice  for  the  rheumatism  which  he  mi^it 
catch  in  prison. 

This  foolish  business  made  nothing  dear ; 
but  it  inspired  one  of  the  spitefiil  persoat 
at  court,  where  there  are  always  several 
such,  with  an  idea  which  was  followed  out 
The  prisoner  was  summoned  to  a  oonsol- 
tion  of  the  faculty,  who  prescribed  piun|K 
ing  and  bleeding,  and  the  wretched  maa 
was  told  that  this  regimen  would  be  eon- 
tinued  till  he  declared  himself  a  Innatioi 
and  bewitched.  Then  he  was  taken  from 
the  prison  to  the  madhouse,  where  without 
detriment  to  other  orders  and  prescript 
tious  he  was  chamed,  as  if  TioleDt,  under 
a  pump,  which  dropped  on  Ua  Imdall 
day. 

The  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Najdeii 
was  open  to  every  body ;  it  was  a  a^t 
allowed  the  ^ood  folks  gratis  every  day. 
On  this  occasion  there  was  a  great  crowd. 
Among  them  the  prince  percaved  sons 
soldiers  who  had  fought  in  Afrioai  and  he 
spoke  to  them  by  meir  namea,  aayina: 
I'  My  children,  I  have  oppressed  my  si^ 
jects ;  I  have  wronged  them  of  l^eir  blood 
and  of  their  money,  and  I  am  pmuahed  fir 
an  example  to  all  princes  present  aad  ta 
come,  who  shall  increase  toe  budget  iifr 
properly.  Pray  for  the  miserable  SehM- 
tian,  and  go  and  console  my  kind  giaall 
mother  by  telling  her  that  we  ahau  mait 
again  in  paradise.'* 

The  spectators  who  heard  tUai  shook 
their  heads,  saying  that  the  vieeray  wn 
the  only  idiot,  who  instead  of  shnttiiigaf 
such  a  man  had  better  listen  to  his  advioe^ 
and  confess  like  hinu  At  length  oom 
Portuguese  monks  becan  to  preach  in  lii 
behalf.  The  populace  became  heated,  aal 
were  beginning  to  unhook  the  lampa,  ^^sa 
the  politicians  of  the  place  thoo^t  ef  • 
new  trick. 

An  aged  peasant  and  a  ^ouag  woww 
were  brought  from  Calabna,  and  on  tks 
promise  of  large  pay,  theone  affinaad  tint 
he  was  the  father  of  the  JOMfcisflwlBobai 
tian,  and  the  other  that  she  waa  hia  wifci 
She  declared  that  he  had  married  her  M 
Salerno.    Sebastian  persisted  thai  ho  hsd 
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never  been  at  that  place,  and  called  her 
an  idle  creature.  As  this  might  be  true, 
the  court  decided  that  the  allegation  was 
equivalent  to  a  recognition,  and  the  Cala- 
brese  went  away  telling  every  body  that 
she  had  been  acknowledged.  She  then 
thought  she  should  like  to  be  a  princess, 
and  after  having  made  it  public  that  she 
was  the  prisoner's  lawful  wife,  she  bore 
witness  that  he  was  the  king  of  Portugal. 

Every  body  laughed  at  the  viceroy  who, 
in  a  rage,  caused  the  foolish  woman  to  be 
flogged,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  her. 

The  Spanish  court,  meanwhile,  vehe- 
mently rebuked  Lemnos  for  his  blunders. 
As  a  finish  to  them  he  would  have  liked 
much  to  cut  the  matter  short  on  a  block 
in  the  public  square  or  elsewhere ;  but 
fearing  an  outbreak,  he  contented  him- 
self with  sentencing  the  prisoner  to  the 
galleys  for  life. 

Before  he  was  fastened  to  the  bench, 
he  was  placed  on  an  ass,  with  his  head  to 
the  tail,  and  thus  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Naples  for  three  days,  preceded 
by  a  trumpeter,  and  a  herald,  who  cried 
out :  "  This  man,  a  Calabrese  by  birth,  is 
thus  punished  by  king  Philip's  order,  for 
having  falsely  declared  himself  Sebastian, 
king  of  Portugal."  "  Yes  I  I  am  he !" 
cried  the  prince,  striking  his  heels  against 
the  ass,  who  was  bearings* a  king  without 
being  proud  of  it ;  "  Yes,  I  am  Sebastian, 
and  whoever  denies  it  lies  in  his  throat." 
He  would  have  added  many  other  moral 
and  instructive  things,  but  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  speak  the  trumpet  sounded,  the 
herald  shouted,  and  the  ass  imitated  them. 
This  ceremony  concluded,  he  was  chained 
to  the  galley,  between  a  thief  and  a  here- 
tic. 

There  he  might  have  long  remained, 
had  not  Cardinal  Ilenry  embroiled  him- 
self with  his  neighbor  Philip  of  Spain,  who, 
wanting  to  do  him  an  ill  turn,  wrote  to 
Naples  to  release  the  prisoner,  which  was 
done.  Sebastian  thus  found  himself  free, 
his  legs  and  arms  galled  by  the  irons,  and 
destitute  of  shirt  or  doublet.  He  was 
scarcely  decent  in  such  a  state,  and  a  dog 
would  not  have  licked  his  hand.  HappDy 
some  pious  souls  again  furnished  him,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  decent  apparel,  though 
scanty  enough  for  a  real  king,  who  wanted 
to  conquer  his  kingdom,  he  proceeded  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  in  good  health, 
though  rather  thin  in  consequence  of  the 
crosses  he  had  met  with  in  his  travels. 
Soon  afler  his  landing,  which  took  place 


incognito,  entering  a  church  to  say  his 
beads,  the  first  thing  he  beheld  was  his 
own  epitaph.  The  eulogium  was  short, 
which  made  him  very  angry ;  he  humiliat- 
ed himself  for  being  so ;  and  seeing  an  old 
woman  praying  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
he  knelt  by  her. 

Thus  strengthened,  he  took  a  walk 
about  the  city,  hiding  his  face  in  his  cloak, 
and  drawing  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  He 
wished  to  know  what  people  said  about 
him.  They  said  nothing ;  they  no  longer 
even  thought  about  hun.  He  inquired 
about  his  beloved  burghers  ;  he  recognized 
some  of  them,  but  they  were  all  dressed 
like  abbes,  with  caps.  He  knew  this  was 
the  &shionable  style,  and  that  parades  and 
reviews  had  given  place  to  processions  ; 
thence  he  inferred  that  blessings  had  des- 
cended on  Portugal.  It  was  just  the  re- 
verse ;  nobody  would  any  longer  work  or 
think,  and  only  beggars  and  idiots  were 
to  be  seen.  It  was  just  as  in  his  time,  ex- 
cept the  dress. 

His  heart  yearned  to  embrace  his  kind 
grandmother;  he  rejoiced  in  the  delight 
she  would  feel  in  again  beholding  him  in 
this  world;  so  he  hastened  to  the  old 
palace  in  which  she  dwelt.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  a  duenna  whose  respectable 
appearance  led  him  to  think  he  might 
confide  in  her ;  and  in  a  low  voice  he  told 
her  his  name  and  rank.  The  old  woman 
immediately  shut  the  door,  exclaiming 
that  he  was  the  seventh,  and  that  there 
was  one  with  the  queen  at  that  very  mo- 
ment. 

This  reply  astonished  the  prince  ex- 
tremely. Who  could  it  be  that  had  assumed 
his  place  ?  He  was  pondering  about  thii§ 
when  a  person  stealthily  descending  the 
steps  brushed  by  him.  It  was  his  rival ; 
he  could  not  doubt  it,  for  on  looking  in 
his  &.ce,  he  thought  he  beheld  himself  in 
a  glass.  The  other,  no  less  astonished, 
and  certain  that  it  was  Sebastian's  ghost 
come  to  accuse  him  of  his  imposture,  ran 
aw^  as  fast  as  he  could. 

The  good  old  queen,  who  learned  the 
death  of  her  grandson  on  the  return  of 
the  army,  had  remained  inconsolable  for 
several  months.  When  her  grief  was  a 
little  calmed,  she  desired  to  know  the  de- 
tails of  the  exit ;  a  great  many  ofiicers 
were  examined,  but  their  accounts  seemed 
so  contradictory,  that,  doubting  the  reality 
of  the  fiict,  she  had  neglected  no  means 
of  discovering  her  beloved  child.  Her 
wish  was  amply  frdfiUed,  fi>r  instead  of 
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ono,  five  Sebastians  had  been  at  once 
found ;  and  she  had  arrived  at  the  sixth, 
when  the  true  one  presented  himself. 

The  first  comers  bore  so  little  resem- 
blance to  the  real  Sebastian  that  they 
could  not  impose  on  the  old  lady,  though 
her  sight  and  her  memory  were  much 
weakened.  They  had  been  punished 
more  or  less  according  to  their  condition 
and  insolence.  As  for  the  sixth,  the  re- 
semblance was  striking;  he  was  named 
Martin  Alvarez,  of  the  province  of  Beira. 
Having  been  well  instructed  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  king's  life,  by  a  specu- 
lating courtier  who  prompted  him  in  his 
part,  he  had  quite  fascinated  the  good 
woman,  from  whom  he  extracted  money 
and  advice. 

This  did  not  ameliorate  the  prince's 
condition.  It  was  as  important  to  him  to 
be  recognized  by  his  grandmother  as  it 
was  not  to  be  recognized  by  his  uncle,  or 
rather  by  his  advisers,  who  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  give  up  the  croAvn  to  him. 
His  purse,  poorly  enougli  supplied,  was 
speedily  exhausted ;  he  wished  to  make  a 
fresh  attempt  to  see  his  grandmother,  but 
his  rival  guarded  the  approaches  so  closely, 
that  he  could  not  accomplish  it.  He  soon 
fell  ill  through  want  or  anxiety,  and  his 
landlord,  a  needy  lodging-keeper,  to  whose 
house  he  would  not,  in  former  days,  have 
sent  his  lowest  servant,  had  him  taken  to 
the  hospital. 

According  to  the  custom  of  that  time, 
he  was  placed  in  a  bed  with  two  other 

Eersons.  One  was  ej)ileptic,  and  annoyed 
im  greatly,  but  fortunately  he  died  on 
the  second  day.  The  other,  like  himself, 
was  ill  from  starvation  and  grief.  On 
looking  more  closely  at  him,  he  thought 
he  had  seen  that  face  before.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  negro,  who  waited  on  the  sick 
mnn,  convinced  liim,  and  he  recognized 
Camocns,  whose  pension  of  sixty  crowns 
had  been  stopped,  and  who,  bowed  down 
by  infirmity,  at^er  having  been  supported 
by  his  negro's  labor,  died  in  the  hospital. 
The  poet,  despite  his  wretched  state, 
roused  himself  occasionally,  and  then  he 
enthusiastically  recited  portions  of  his 
"Lusiade,"  and  Sebastian,  who  now  heard 
this  noble  poem  for  the  first  time,  bitterly 
reproached  himself  for  the  neglect  with 
which  he  had  treated  such  a  man.  He 
was  so  ashamed  of  it  that  he  dared  not 
avow  himself;  but  some  words  which  es- 
caped him  in  his  dreams,  struck  the  poet. 
CamoCns  suspected  the  truth;  and  one 


night,  convinced  by  an  ezpreHflbn  that 
the  son  of  John  HI.  only  oomd  have  used, 
he  no  longer  doubted  his  companion  being 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  when  he  awoke 
addressed  him  by  that  title. 

Sebastian,  not  aware  that  he  had  be- 
trayed himself,  was  at  first  astonished ;  at 
last  he  acknowledged  his  name  and  related 
his  story.  The  poet  then  learnt  that  the 
world  contained  a  man  more  nnfbrtnnate 
than  himself,  which  hitherto  he  had  not 
thought  possible.  The  resemblance  of 
situation  soon  made  them  close  friends, 
and  they  enjoyed  some  pleasant  moments, 
even  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  They  thus 
philosophized  during  three  months,  dsr 
and  night,  scarcely  taking  sleep,  whicli 
increased  the  poet's  fever,  and  he  breath- 
ed his  last  m  the  arms  of  his  royal 
friend. 

This  blow,  perhaps  the  saddest  that 
Sebastian  had  ever  felt,  brought  him  to 
the  verge  of  the  grave ;  but  he  sanrived^ 
and  the  crisis  was  followed  by  bis  recovery, 
and  one  morning  he  was  desired  to  leave 
his  bed  and  give  place  to  another  person. 
The  Lusitanian  poet's  redtations  nad  re- 
stored the  elastic  tone  of  his  mind ;  and 
he  determined  to  reconquer  his  kingdom, 
or  to  die  sword  in  hand. 

While  walking  rapidly  along,  his  head 
full  of  this  project,  he  ran  against  some- 
thing cold,  which  by  the  last  gleam  of 
daylight,  he  could  just  see  was  a  hangiiig 
corpse.  He  lookedf  more  closely,  and  he 
beheld  the  mangled  body  of  Alvares,  who 
had  been  hanged  and  quartered  the  er^ 
ning  before.  A  cold  perspiration  ran  over 
him ;  he  felt  that  he  should  probably  be 
there  also,  if  his  grandmother  were  iM- 
ing  to  acknowledge  him.  This  thongkl 
dissipated  his  visions  of  grandenr;  ha 
quickly  got  away  from  this  horrible  qwti 
and,  AFalking  where  chance  led  him,  mat 
himself  on  the  sea-shore.  The  career  rf 
insult  and  suffering  which  lay  before  In 
suddenly  struck  his  mind,  and  he  was  ia* 
clined  instantly  to  end  it.  PkxnnpCed  hf 
his  despair,  he  was  abont  to  throw  Uflih 
self  in,  when  he  felt  his  arm  ffently  tooeb- 
ed.  It  was  the  duenna  who  had  shut  the 
door  in  his  face. 

''Ah!  Sir,"  sud  she,  ^'I  ham  hm 
seeking  you  for  several  days.  Come  ia- 
stantly  to  the  palace ;  my  mistreaa  widM 
to  speak  to  you."  Sebastian  thought  M 
was  an  angel's  voice,  and  renomteing  the 
other  world  for  this  time,  he  followM  tha 
old  woman.    Having  reached  the  pahiWi 
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he  wai|J)i|fBiediatelT  admitted,  and  found 
himself  in  his  fiprandmother's  presence. 

The  sight  of  this^kind  relative,  of  this 
diamber  where  he  had  received  so  much 
good  advice,  hj  which  he  had  so  little 

Eroiitedy  affected  him  to  tears.  The  old 
uly  sighed  deeply,  and  drawing  him 
towards  her,  looked  closely  at  him.  She 
would  have  ejaculated,  but  her  voice 
fidled;  her  emotion  sufficiently  proved 
that  she  recognized  him.  The  prince 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  they  min- 
gled their  tears  together. 

After  the  first  burst  of  sorrow,  Sebas- 
tian, who,  like  the  pious  .^Sneas,  related 
his  history  everywhere,  informed  the  good 
c^ueen  of  all  that  had  happened  to  him 
smcc  he  went  away.  At  each  mischance 
she  gave  him  a  little  sermon,  according 
to  her  custom ;  but  pity  soon  made  elo- 
quence dumb  :  she  bad  no  longer  courage 
to  lecture  one  who  had  suffered  so  mu<3i, 
and  she  only  wept  and  ^oaned.  The 
prince  was  obliged  to  breaS  off  his  story 
lest  it  should  kill  her  outright. 

The  next  day  he  finished  his  narration, 
and  they  talked  over  the  state  of  affairs. 
The  old  lady,  always  prudent,  thought 
that  he  ought  to  consider  his  health  before 
dreaming  of  royalty.  Her  dear  child  was 
so  reduced,  so  thin,  that  the  crown  would 
have  slipt  over  his  head  like  a  hoop ;  and 
then  a  pretender,  with  a  wnn  complexion 
and  sallow  aspect,  is  seldom  well  received. 
People  generally  prefer  a  large,  bloated 
person,  round  and  solid,  saying  to  them- 
selves, that  man  will  not  be  blown  down 
by  the  wind.  So  the  prince  was  fed  on 
rich  soups  and  roast  game,  which  succeed- 
ed marvellously ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, he  found  himself  as  able  as  anybody 
to  hold  the  sceptre. 

While  this  was  taking  place.  King 
Henry  was  committing  folly  after  folly. 
Gentlemen,  citizens,  mob,  all  cried  out 
against  him.  The  nobles  thought  him  a 
philosopher,  and  the  philosophers  a  hypo- 
crite. They  drew  hun  with  a  homed  cap 
and  hoofs  to  his  feet.  The  poor  man  was 
nevertheless  doing  his  best;  he  would 
even  have  acted  well,  if  those  who  sur- 
rounded him  had  not  rather  he  should  act 
wrongly.  The  kingdom  was  a  perfect 
bear-garden  ;  the  singing-boys  pulled  ihe 

Eriest's  ears,  and  he  pulled  those  of  the 
bhop.    Some  wished  to  have  laws,  others 
would  not  have  any ;  they  declared  that 
the  prince's  will  was  sufficient,  but  as  the 
prince  had  no  will,  afi&irs  seemed  abso- 
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lutely  to  go  on  by  themselves — and  in 
government,  when  things  go  by  them- 
selves, they  always  go  to  ruin. 

The  courtiers,  both  of  the  mob  and  of 
the  king,  explained  morality  and  speech 
each  after  his  own  interest ;  these  called 
royalism  fidelity;  and  those  called  it 
liberty  and  economy ;  all,  things  that  no- 
body cared  about,  and  that  might  have 
been  translated  into  the  words— money 
and  power,  power  and  money.  In  short, 
agreed  in  the  aim  of  getting  and  keeping, 
they  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  method  of 
so  doing;  and  as,  moreover,  the  money 
and  power  seized  by  the  one  side,  is  not 
left  for  the  other  to  seize,  and  as  there 
remains  no  one  to  obey  when  everybody 
wishes  to  command,  tnese  are  points  on 
which  men  find  it  absolutely  inq>os8ible  to 
understand  each  other. 

The  good  cardinal-king,  who  had  turned 
his  scarlet  cap  under  his  golden  crown 
above  ten  times  without  being  able  to 
conciliate  so  many  discordant  elements, 
had  ended  by  giving  up  the  attempt,  and 
sajring  nothing  but  his  oreviary. 

Of  all  this  Sebastian  was  informed  by 
his  grandmother.  The  time  might  per- 
haps have  been  &vorable  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  rights,  but  he  remembered 
Alvarez  hang^,  and  tilie  chance  of  being 
so  himself.  That  kind  of  death  had  always 
extremely  disquieted  him,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark.  The 
mere  thought  of  it  made  his  grandmother 
shudder,  and  she  was  continually  repeat- 
ing to  him :  Chi  va  piano^  va  sano:  an 
Italian  proverb,  meaning,  beware  of  the 
rope.  He  therefore  endeavored  to  'gain 
partisans  slyly,  and  without  compromis- 
mg  himself  beginning  with  the  duenna, 
who  converted  her  own  nephew,  a  bar- 
ber-surgeon, always  a  necessary  person  to 
a  conspiracy.  The  barber,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  vocation,  let  a  few  words  slip  in 
between  the  soap-brush  and  the  razor, 
about  the  legitimate  sovereign^  and  the 
possibility  of  his  still  being  ahve.  He  ob- 
tained some  credence,  and  made  proselytes 
among  his  fti^ids.  These,  again,  made 
others,  and  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  good 
train. 

But  another  historical  work  was  going 
on  at  court.  Father  Henriquez,  a  «resmt, 
and  confessor  to  the  king-cardina),  hinted 
to  him,  under  pain  of  non-abadution,  an 
order  to  point  out  Philip  H.  of  Spain  as 
his  successor.  Father  Las  TomBy  a  Do 
xninican,  on  the  contrary,  dedbsn^  thai 
24 
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he  would  be  damned  if  he  named  any  one 
but  the  Duchess  Catherine  of  Braganza. 
The  good  man  knew  not  which  to  believe, 
the  Jesuit  or  the  Dominican,  and  he  was 
so  harassed  by  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the 
greatest  evils  of  this  life,  that  a  violent 
nt  of  jaundice  came  on,  and  he  died  with- 
out having  appointed  anybody.  King 
Philip,  early  warned,  ]>ut  forward  a  claim 
to  the  kingdom  in  virtue  of  40,000  men 
and  father  Henriquez. 

What  could  Sebastian,  with  his  grand- 
mother, the  duenna,  and  tlie  barber,  do 
agaiust  such  powerful  arguments?  He 
was  asking  himself  this  question,  when  the 
aged  queen  received  an  order  from  the 
commissary-general  of  police  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  Ei  his  anger  the  prince  wanted 
to  go  and  break  and  destroy  everything 
at  the  magistracy,  and  cut  off  his  former 
fiither-in-law's  ears;  but  the  good  lady 
stopped  him  as  he  was  starting  off  with 
rage  in  his  heart,  and  a  sabre  in  his  hand. 
"  My  dear  grandson,"  she  said,  "  do  you 
remember  the  fable  of  tJie  iron  pot  and 
the  earthen  pot  f  You  are  just  now  the 
most  brittle  of  earthen  pots  ;  that  of  iron, 
on  the  contrary,  has  recently  been  re- 
tinned.  Wait  till  it  is  cracked,  which  it 
soon  will  be,  if  my  prayers  are  granted ; 
then  by  a  hearty  blow  with  your  handle, 
you  may  shiver  it  in  pieces.  Now,  sheathe 
your  sword,  and  give  me  your  arm ;  I  long 
ago  foresaw  what  has  occurred.  We  are 
going  to  Flanders,  where  I  have  a  fiirm ; 
there  we  will  live  on  cream  and  fresh  but- 
ter, and  wait  the  turn  of  events." 

During  his  adventures,  Sebastian  had 
always  resolved  to  trust  to  his  grandmoth- 
er ;  and  despite  his  anger  with  Philip  and 
the  commissary,  he  relinquished  till  an- 
other day  his  intention  of  telling  them  his 
opinion.  So  he  departed  with  his  grand- 
mother, the  duenna,  and  the  barber ;  and 
besides,  Camoens'  negro,  whom  he  had 
taken  as  his  valet-de-chambre  as  soon  as 
he  could  afford  one. 

After  a  good  voyage,  they  reached  the 
queen's  larm.  Everything  there  was  in 
the  old  style,  but  Sebastian  had  left  off  be- 
ing £mciiiil  since  he  had  been  a  hermit 
and  a  cook.  He  sat  himself  down  in  the 
great  arm-chair  of  Utrecht  velvet,  and  be- 
gan to  live  like  a  true  Flemish  farmer; 
growing  fet  in  company  with  liis  fowls  and 
beasts.  ThiSgave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
good  grandmother,  who  being  able  to 
preach  to  her  heart's  content,  seemed  to 
grow  young  again. 


After  a  residence  of  some  fiHRp  Flao- 
dcrs,  the  barber  became  minin|S:  yenipo- 
tcntiary  to  the  prince,  and  was  sent  on  a 
journey  into  Portugal,  to  travel  throngk 
the  kingdom  and  learn  if  the  people  were 
satisfied.  He  and  hia  nephew,  disguised  as 
travelling  merchants,  had  not  been  gone 
above  forty  days,  when  the  barber  returned 
quite  aghast.  He  related  that  his  compan- 
ion had  been  seized  on  his  landing  and 
strangled,  because  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  served  the  sarae, 
but  for  the  protection  of  his  brother,  who 
had  become  a  Spanish  sabject.  Then 
taking  the  prince  aside,  he  told  him  hew 
Philip  taught  the  Spanish  language  to  the 
honest  Lisbon  burghers,  who  were  now 
neither  soldiers  nor  abbes,  for  after  having 
torn  their  bands,  he  had  made  their  pow- 
der-fiasks  into  bridles.  The  wretched  peo- 
ple could  neither  cry  out  nor  oomplain;  Si 
soon  as  they  opened  their  months  thor 
tongues  were  slit,  and  if  thev  tried  to  write, 
their  hands  were  cut  oft  A  penon  named 
Antony,  the  grand  prior,  had  nndertakn 
to  defend  the  citizens,  and  was  made  pro- 
visional king ;  but  Philip  treated  him  as  an 
upstart,  and  he  was  but  too  glad  to  raaflk 
France,  bent  double  and  sore,  with  gallop- 
ing away  from  the  isoldiers  in  pnismt. 

These  details  offering  no  flrClM  enoov- 
^gemcnt  to  Sebastian,  he  thoudiilt  propsr 
to  wait  a  little  longer ;  and  to  make  tnas 
fly,  he  married  a  Flemish  woman,  whose 
good  looks  promised  him  handsome  pria- 
ces.  He  took  this  resolntioii  in  oonss- 
quence  of  his  grandmother's  remark,  tlMfc 
sue  did  not  understand  why  kings,  or  thoss 
destined  to  be  such,  always  went  ooortiDf 
to  kings'  daughter^ alliances  whioh  geaS' 
rally  produced  on^  quarrels  and  boofaieii 
In  her  opinion,  the  first  law  in  a  kingdon 
ought  to  be  that  the  prince  should  nol 
marry  a  stranger,  but  a  native,  of  so0d 
constitution,  good  manners'  and  oonoiHC^ 
and  the  most  sensible  that  could  be  SnomL 
It  was  on  these  grounds  that  Sebastin 
courted  the  Fleming;  and  he  had  doae 
right. 

The  year  following,  he  was  a  fite^ 
which  decided  him  to  send  the  barber  s 
second  time,  who  did  not  care  mncktoga^ 
since  his  nephew's  acddent ;  so  to 
age  him,  Uamoens'  negro,  who 
clever  as  a  monkey,  was  sent  with 

The  good  grandmother  prenehed  i 
santly ;  and  the  sight  of  in  heir,  to 
she  might  repeat  all  her  aermon 
I  again,  filled  her  with  joy.    She  emylufii 
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her  tidHJ*k&d  that  of  her  duenna  and 
maids,  in  makuig  him  Greek  caps  and 
Scotch  stockings.  As  for  the  prince,  he 
was  learning  farming  after  the  Flemish 
method,  that  he  might  cultivate  his  estates 
if  he  should  ever  return  to  Portugal. 
Hitherto  the  worthy  people  of  Lisbon, 
find  the  places  adjacent,  had  never  been 
able  to  believe  that  the  soil  ought  to  pro- 
duce anything  but  what  grew  sponta- 
neously there  ;  so  their  principal  crop  was 
thistles  for  the  asses.  The  prince  was 
studying  at  the  same  tune  the  various 
methods  of  manu&cture,  thinking  that  his 
subjects  would  be  quite  as  well  employed  in 
making  cloths  and  linens,  as  in  begging — a 
custom  wearisome  to  themselves  and  others. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  his  polit- 
ical and  commercial  education,  the  barber 
and  the  negro  reached  Portugal,  where 
thinffs  were  going  from  bad  to  worae. 
Philip  had  altered  his  system.  In  place  of 
slitting  his  new  subjects'  tongues  and  cut- 
ting off  their  arms,  he  suffered  them  to 
say  and  do  what  they  pleased,  hoping  that 
they  would  eat  each  other  up,  like  those 
two  cats  whose  tails  only  were  left  after 
their  fight.  The  people  then  had  recov- 
ered liberty  after  their  fashion  ;  the  dogs 
again  ill-treated  the  men  ;  the  men  cried, 
"  Light  for  ever ! "  and  broke  the  lamps  ; 
they  demanded  bread,  and  drowned  the 
bakers.  They  did  not  see  better,  and  were 
not  better  fed,  for  haggard  and  famished 
persons  were  to  be  met  at  every  step.  One 
thing  alone  consoled  them  ;  this  was  the 
spectacle  of  executions,  which  made  them 
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forget  their  hunger.    By  such  little  things 
are  honest  folks  amused. 

Decorative  orders  were  become  the 
fashion.  There  was  not  a  footman  with- 
out at  least  one,  and  they  were  traded 
with  as  openly  as  chestnuts  and  onions; 
so  the  barber,  a  vain  man,  bought  half  a 
dozen  for  himself,  and  two  for  the  negro. 
He  tried  to  say  a  word  about  Sebastian, 
but  nobody  cared  for  him  any  longer,  so 
he  returned  to  Flanders  with  his  crosses^ 
but  not  without  having  carefully  put  a 
small  cask  of  old  port  and  three  chests  of 
oranges  on  board. 

On  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  he  found  the 
king  with  three  children,  and  so  busy  tilling 
and  sowing,  with  his  fallow  land  and  his  fat 
beasts,  that  he  had  not  even  time  to  hear 
what  the  barber  had  to  say.  However,  he 
was  sent  from  year  to  year,  and  from  year 
to  year  they  were  become  used  to  seeing 
him  return  without  any  other  result  than 
the  cask  of  wine  and  the  ripe  oranges.  At 
last  he  began  to  consider  these  his  sole  er- 
rand, and  the  king  also  fell  into  the  habit 
of  expecting  his  return  solely  on  this  ac- 
count. 

A  person  who  came  here  from  Brus- 
sels tne  other  day,  told  me  things  still 
went  on  thus  ;  except  that  Sebastian  had 
been  very  angry  a  month  before,  because 
the  Flemings,  in  fighting,  had  broken 
down  his  cabbages,  and  the  barber  had 
brought  sour  wine  and  rotten  oranges  from 
Lisbon,  on  which  the  grandmother  had 
preached  a  sermon  two  hours  long  to  the 
negro,  by  whom  they  were  selected. 


»^ » 


From  Chambers^  JonrnaL 


WE      FLY      BY      NIGHT.* 


We  suddenly  received  from  home  fthe 
intelligence  that  my  &ther  had  been  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  we   should  return.     The  necessity 

*  This  exciting  narratiye  is  from  the  German  of 
Georg  Doriog. 


was  so  urgent,  that  delay  was  not  to  be 
thought  o^  and  we  started  the  very  same 
hour.  It  was  a  sad  journey  we  had  tp 
make.  A  few  Jays  before,  it  had  thawed, 
and  had  then  again  frozen  hard ;  now  the 
/MOW  fell  in  thick  flakes,  and  the  weather 
piercingly  cold.    My  amdety  about 
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my  &ther  left  me  no  rest^  and  Axinia 
longed  earnestly  to  be  at  home,  and  be- 
side the  sick-bed.  We  determined  to 
travel  the  night  through  ;  and  we  were  the 
better  enabled  to  do  this^  as  toward  even- 
ing, it  having  ceased  to  snow,  we  expected 
a  moonlight  night,  and  our  driver,  Uosko, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  road.  We 
were  well  mrnished  with  furs,  and  also 
with  provisions  for  our  ioumey.  Before 
the  night  came  on,  we  nad  reached  the 
wide-spreading  forest  which  separated  us 
from  our  native  home,  and  which  stretch- 
es away  in  the  distance  towards  Lithuania, 
there  to  unite  itself  with  the  boundless 
forests  of  that  country.  The  road  we 
travelled  was  wide  enough  to  receive, 
without  hindrance,  the  complete  light  of 
the  full  moon ;  but  the  frequent  rough 
places  in  it  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
sharp  frost  following  immediately  upon 
the  thaw,  checked  our  progress,  and  cost 
our  horses  the  greatest  exertion.  A  per- 
fect stillness  reigned  around  us,  which 
was  broken  only  by  the  trotting  of  the 
horses,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
lady's-maid,  an  old  Frenchwoman,  who 
had  fallen  asleep.  My  thoughts  were  by 
the  bed  of  my  sick  father,  and  neither 
Axinia  nor  myself  felt  inclined  to  talk.  It 
was  just  an  hour  before  midnight,  and 
nothing  particular  had  happened  on  our 
lonely  way,  when  suddeidy  the  horses 
which  drew  our  sleigh  began  to  show  an 
unusual  kind  of  uneasiness ;  they  snorted 
and  chafed,  and  without  being  urged  by 
the  whip,  they  galloped  fiister  and  fiister. 
They  were  horses  we  had  had  for  several 
years,  and  which  could  be  induced  to  go 
out  of  their  usual  speed  only  by  some  very 
extraordinary  cause.  They  appeared  anx- 
ious and  fearful,  and  often  turned  their 
heads  round  to  look  back,  and  then  it 
always  seemed  as  if  some  unknown  power 
impelled  them  to  renewed  exertion. 
From  these  sudden  dashings  forward, 
their  pace  soon  became  so  wild  and  irreg- 
ular, that  Rosko  was  obliged  to  use  some 
restraint ;  to  this  they  gave  way,  it  is  true, 
but  not  without  resistance,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  the  greatest  terror.  Axinia 
was  too  deeply  engaged  in  her  o\\ti 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  altered  behavior  of  the  animals; 
but  I,  being  used  to  them  and  their  ha- 
bits, felt  agitated,  and  prepared  as  it  were 
f  >r  some  strange  and  wonderful  occur- 
r.:nce;  and  old  Kosko  also  appeared  npir 
to  be  seized  with  a  certain  uneasy  feeljjpgt 


He  looked  back  several  timdf  jBuickly, 
and  seemed  to  be  listening ;  then  ne  gave 
the  horses  the  reins,  so  that  they  were 
ft-ee  to  go  at  their  own  speed,  and  off  they 
set  at  a  ftill  gallop.  I  was  so  seated  in  the 
sleigh  that  by  just  turning  my  head  my 
mouth  was  close  to  our  driver's  ear. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  Rosko  ?"  whispered 
I  so  gently  to  him  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Axinia  to  catch  what  I  said.  ^^  Ton 
seem  to  be  alarmed,  and  as  if  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  horses  had  communicated  itself 
to  you." 

The  old  man  considered  for  a  moment, 
and  then  answered  me  in  the  same  low 
tone :  "  I  fear  the  wolves  are  npon  our 
track ;  the  cold  has  driven  them  out  of 
the  woods,  and  hunger  makes  them  follow 
us ;  and  if  the  speed  of  the  horses  does 
not  save  us,  we  are  lost." 

I  have  since  then  led  the  life  of  a  sol- 
dier, and  have  beheld  death  in  its  most 
fearful  forms ;  but  never  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle's  roar,  nor  in  front  of  a  flam- 
ing battery,  did  I  ever  feel  the  terror  and 
horror  I  felt  at  this  moment.  My  first 
thought  was  my  sister.  I  saw,  in  imagin- 
ation, her  delicate,  lovely  form  torn  by  the 
teeth  of  the  monsters;  I  saw  them  ap- 
pease their  hunger  with  sanguinary  de- 
light. I  had  often  heard  that  these  crea- 
tures pursued  their  prey  with  an  obstinacy 
and  a  speed  which  made  it  impossible  to 
escape  ftom  them.  If  our  horses  could 
hold  out,  we  might  be  saved,  but  I  felt 
sure  that  their  strength  would  be  exhaust- 
ed before  that  of  our  pursuers,  and  that  we 
should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  them.  I  wore  a 
hunting-knife  by  my  side,  and  had  also 
with  mo  a  rifle  and  a  pair  of  pistols ;  but 
ray  provision  of  powder  and  ball  was 
small,  and  could  serve  only  to  bring  down 
some  few  of  these  savage  animals,  which  I 
knew  were  accustomed  to  go  out  upon  their 
nightly  expeditions  in  flocks  or  several 
hundreds  together.  In  the  mean  time, 
old  Rosko  drove  the  horses  onward  with 
unceasing  speed  ;  but  it  was  not  necessary 
to  urge  them  much,  for  the  acute  instinct 
of  the  terrified  beasts  understood  the  ap- 
proaching danger  better  than  we.  I  fctt 
an  unceasing  inclination  to  look  back  into 
the  distance  behind  us,  in  order  to  listen, 
through  the  stillness  of  the  ni^ht,  &r  some 
sound  that  might  confirm  the  horror  of 
our  fate. 

Rosko  saw  and  heard  plainer  than  L 
"  They  are  commg — they  are  coming  I" 
whispered  he  suddenly.    '^  Don^  joa  hear 
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the  rushing  and  pftnting  ?  They  look  like 
a  dark  shadow  coming  up  out  of  the 
fralley.  It  is  a  pack  of  more  than  a  him- 
dred.»» 

I  now  saw  what  Rosko's  quicker  si^ht 
had  already  seen.  With  a  strange  glidmg 
motion,  an  enormous  black  mass  came 
Dearer  and  nearer ;  it  passed  so  quickly 
over  the  snow,  that  one  could  not  exactly 
distinguish  the  manner  of  its  motion,  and 
it  became  evident  that  it  would  very  soon 
overtake  our  horses,  the  strength  of  which 
was  beginning  to  give  way.  Awful,  horri- 
ble sounds  broke  through  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  They  seemed  to  be  sent  forth 
firom  the  depth  of  the  chest,  and  resembled 
sometimes  a  grunting  noise,  and  sometimes 
the  painful,  hoUow,  but  yet  partly  re- 
pressed yells  of  one  in  agony.  Axinia  still 
suspected  nothing ;  nothing  could  arouse 
her  from  the  thoughts  of  home  which  en- 
eagcd  her  so  deeply.  I  was  not  able, 
however,  much  longer  to  leave  her  in  that 
happy  unconsciousness  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  us.  I  could  already 
distinguish  the  separate  groups  of  eager 
monsters ;  already  several  had  burst  mr- 
ward,  out  of  the  mass,  and  were  within 
gunshot  of  our  sleigh.  I  rdsed  my  gun, 
cocked  it,  and  aimed  it  at  the  foremost  of 
the  creatures.  "  Stoop  down  !'*  cried  I  to 
Axiuia,  who  had  started  up  as  if  fnghten- 
ed  out  of  a  dream.  She  looked  at  me 
inquiringly,  but  it  was  evident  from  my 
actions  that  this  was  no  time  for  questions. 
She  instantly  bent  down  her  head  and 
shoulders ;  my  gun  went  off,  and  the  fore- 
most and  largest  of  the  animals  fell  to  the 
earth.  My  shot  had  waked  the  lady's- 
maid,  and  she  began  to  scream,  thinking 
that  we  were  attacked  by  robbers. 

"It  is  only  the  wolves,"  said  Rosko, 
with  astonishing  coohiess.  "  We  are  rid 
of  one  ;  but  a  hundred  others  will  be  our 
fidthful  companions  until" —  He  said  no 
more,  for  he  did  not  wish  the  females  to 
hear  the  worst.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
horses,  startled  by  the  report  of  the  gun, 
darted  forward  with  renewed  vigor,  whilst 
the  wolves  made  a  stop  to  gather  round 
the  dead  body  of  their  companion. 

"It  will  not  last  long,"  murmured 
Rosko  to  himself  "  I  know  them ;  they 
will  soon  be  close  behind  us  again ;  and 
their  perseverance  will  put  the  best  horse 
to  shame." 


lady'chmaid  with  perfect  composure,  and 
exhorted  her  to  jom  her  in  prayer  to  Him 
whose  will  could  instantaneously  tame  the 
wild  beast  of  the  desert.  She  sank  on 
her  knees  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh, 
and  beside  her  the  lady's-nudd ;  but  the 
latter  was  not  capable  of  collecting  her 
thoughts  to  pray,  and  she  gave  way  to 
continual  lamentations,  and  to  repeated 
denunciations  of  the  journey  itself  B^ 
this  time  I  had  reloaded  my  rifl^,  and  it 
lay  against  my  shoulder  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness, whilst  the  horses  were  doing  their 
best  to  escape  from  our  pursuers.  Then 
the  rushing,  snuffling,  and  panting  drew 
nearer  again;  the  dark  mass  came  on 
with  wonderfiil  speed,  and  I  soon  perceiv- 
ed that  a  few  of  the  creatures  had!^  outrun 
the  others,  and  were  approaching  with 
their  gaping  jaws  extended  towards  us. 
A  second  ball  struck  the  most  daring  of 
them  to  the  ground.  I  hoped  by  this 
again  to  gain  time ;  I  hoped  that,  &vored 
by  the  Sequent  stopping  of  the  beasts 
over  their  dead  conutuies,  we  might  be 
able  to  gain  the  outside  of  the  forest,  and 
perhaps  some  human  dwelling.  But  how 
vain  were  my  calculations  t  This  time 
they  did  not  remain  nearly  so  long  with 
their  dead  companion  as  with  the  first ;  I 
had  scarcely  time  to  reload  before  they 
were  after  us  again. 

^^It  is  all  of  no  use,"  whispered  Rosko 
to  me;  "the  horses  cannot  last  much 
longer,  and  then  we  are  lost." 

And  it  is  true  that  by  this  time  there 
was  a  visible  decrease  in  the  strength  of 
our  horses;  their  breathing  became  an 
anxious  gasping,  and  their  pace  unsteady. 
They  did  their  best,  for  they  knew  that 
the  blood-thirsty  destroyers  were  at  our 
heels,  and  that  only  speed  could  save  us ; 
but  their  powers  were  becoming  more 
and  more  exhausted.  Often  had  one  or 
other  of  them  already  fallen  on  its  knees 
and  then  sprung  up  again  with  desperate 
effort.  We  were,  indeed,  in  a  fearful 
situation;  I  trembled  for  Axinia's  life, 
not  for  my  own.  My  ball  brought  down 
a  few  more  of  our  pursuers,  but  that  no 
longer  disturbed  tnem  in  their  chase. 
They  were  now  close  behind  us;  their 
heavy  breathing  was  more  distinctly 
heard.  I  could  see  their  gaping  jaws 
with  the  rows  of  frightfol  teeth,  and 
their  tongues  hanging  out;  and  I  could 


I  nowhadanopportunityof  seeing  how.  ^ee  their  savage,  nery  eyes.    And  what 
Itrcat  was   Axinia^s    strength  of  mindiMGmultitude  was  there  of  them  I    My  last 


She  ^poke  words  of  comfort  to  the  weepinj 


rge  was  expended,  and  I  now  posseaa. 
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ed  no  means  of  defence  against  an  attack 
of  the  furious  animals,  except  my  two 
pistols,  which  had  not  yet  been  fired  off, 
my  hunting-knife,  and  the  butt-end  of  my 
rifle.    This  Rosko  had  remarked. 

"  There  is  still  one  hope  lefl,"  said  he : 
"  I  remember  to  have  seen  on  our  way 
hero  an  uninhabited  hunters'  hut,  which 
cannot  now  be  far  ofL  If  we  can  succeed  in 
reaching  it,  we  are  safe  for  the  present ; 
if  not,  the  wolves  will  tear  us  to  pieces, 
and  relieve  their  fierce  hunger  witli  our 
flesh.  If  it  comes  to  that,  sir,"  continued 
he,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  then — you 
have  still  the  loaded  pistols — then  be  com- 
passionate, and  give  your  sister  a  speedy 
death,  that  she  may  not  die  by  inches  un- 
der the  teeth  of  the  wolves !" 

I  stared  in  speechless  silence  at  the  old 
man ;  a  tear  ran  down  his  cheek ;  without 
speaking,  he  looked  at  me,  and  nodded 
ms  head,  as  if  by  that  means  to  add  force 
to  what  he  had  said.  Never  shall  I  forget 
that  moment  I  A  shudder  ran  through 
my  veins ;  I  looked  into  the  innocent  face 
of  my  sister;  I  turned  my  eyes  in  despe- 
ration towards  heaven ;  it  seemed  to  me 
that  deliverance  ought  to  come,  and  must 
come  from  above  to  that  pure  and  pious 
being,  who  forgot  all  her  earthly  dangers 
in  her  resignation  to  the  \\411  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Then  the  panting  and  trampling 
came  closer  to  us,  and  I  saw  that  the  fore- 
most of  the  creatures  had  reached  us,  and 
that  they  seemed  to  be  smelling  our  car- 
riage, as  if  they  wished  first  to  see  of  what 
the  freight  consisted,  before  they  made 
the  attack.  With  my  lefl  hand  I  seized 
the  ready-cocked  pistol,  and  with  a  search- 
ing glance  I  looked  at  the  head  of  my  sis- 
ter, in  order  to  select  that  part  where 
death  would  reach  the  surest  and  quickest. 
My  right  hand  had  mechanically  drawn 
my  hunting-knife.  A  veil  of  blood  ap- 
peared to  be  drawn  over  my  sight,  and 
through  the  blood  I  beheld  the  praying 
Axinia,  the  hungry  wolves,  and  the  wide 
waste  of  snow.  Then  one  of  the  creatures 
got  nearer  to  our  sleigh ;  it  gave  a  fright- 
ful spring  to  clear  its  side,  but  my  hunting- 
knife  caught  it  in  the  flank  as  it  sprang, 
and  it  fell  dead  before  it  reached  us. 
Axinia  had  sunk  in  terror  by  the  side  of 
the  lady's-maid,  who  had  long  since  been 
cowering  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh. 

"  Well  done !"  cried  Rosko  to  me,  with 
all  the  spirit  of  a  young  man.  "S|)are 
your  powder,  and  use  your  knife!  I  cvi 
fiee  the  hut  now.    Hold  out  only  a  little 


longer,  and  then  we  shall  be  aeonre." 
Then  the  bloody  veil  fell  fiom  before  my 
eyes,  and  it  became  again  light  within  me 
and  around.  Rosko  flogged  the  horaet 
unmercifully,  and  once  more  the  fiuifthfiil 
beasts  made  incredible  exertions ;  it  aeenv 
ed  as  if  they  felt  that  this  was  the  last 
piece  of  service  they  shoiild  render  tbcir 
masters,  and  were  therefore  willing  to  put 
forth  tjieir  last  strength.  In  the  meiB 
time,  I  had  put  the  pistol  in  my  breast- 
pocket, and  stood  upright,  with  the  gnt 
stock  held  up  in  my  hand,  ready  to  strikft 
Whether  it  was  that  this  threatening 
attitude  made  an  impression  on  oar  p1l^ 
suers,  or  whether  the  accelerated  speed 
of  the  horses  was  the  cause,  I  know  not; 
but  so  it  was  that  we  began  to  leftre  the 
savage  monsters  a  little  behind,  and  we 
gained  a  slight,  but  in  our  atoation  invsl- 
uable,  advantage  over  them.  I  looked 
around  me.  There  stood  the  hut;  the 
door  was  open ;  and  Rosko  gave  a  ory  of 
joy,  as  with  his  powerful  hand  he  drew  op 
the  horses,  and  ittia  sprang  from  Ms  sesti 
saying:  "We  are  here — ^we  are  lierel 
QuicUy  out,  and  into  the  hut ;  theire^i  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost  I''  Bat  already  had 
Axinia,  with  wonderful  cneray,  spriii^ 
out  of  the  sleigh  and  into  the  nut ;  Rosko 
followed  her,  carrying  the  fMnting  ladj^ 
maid ;  I  was  the  last.  As  I  was  goingni 
the  old  man  snatched  the  gon  oitt  of  aj 
hand,  and  rushed  out  again.  I  lodcea 
after  him  in  astonisbment ;  I  saw  that  the 
wolves  were  coming  up  in  enormous  nav 
bers,  and  I  know  that  they  wonld  be  if 
with  us  in  a  minute  or  two.  I  oalled  after 
him  to  come  back,  but  his  work  was  ft 
ready  done  :  with  two  cuts  of  the  wh^he 
had  set  the  horses  off  agun  into  a  fall  ^ 
lop,  and  had  got  back  again  jost  as  two  of 
the  savage  beasts  made  a  spring  towaidi 
the  hut.^  With  two  blows  of  the  batUii 
of  the  gun,  he  struck  them  both  do«ii 
and  then  was  by  my  side  agun ;  and  j«l 
as  the  foremost  of  the  pack  reaohed  the 
hut,  and  wonld  have  pressed  in,  we  pa^ 
ed  to  the  strong  oaken  door,  and  bolMifc 
with  the  iron  bolt,  which,  proTidentisHn 
we  still  found  there. 

I  should  in  vain  endeaTor  to  deseiihe 
the  feelings  I  experienced  at  that  maa0^ 
Many  years  have  passed  away  mneb  Art 
time  ;  I  have  gone  through  mooh  thalvii 
calculated  to  try  the  soul ;  but  nerer  hsl 
I  feelings  equal  to  those.  The  pniest  jof 
I  at  the  deliverance  of  m^  sister  took  pe^ 
I  session  of  me,  and  with  it  tha  fedfaig  v 
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I  had  sinned  i^ainst  th^  greatness  and 
Ae  goodness  of  the  Ahnighty.  I  felt  the 
ntmost  contrition ;  I  dared  not  speak  to 
Axinia,  whose  confidence  in  Heaven  had 
sever  for  one  moment  forsaken  her,  and 
who  at  this  moment,  and  with  a  steady 
voice,  was  offering  thanks  for  her  merci- 
M  deliverance,  llie  snuffing  and  rat- 
tling of  the  wolves  at  the  door  roused  me 
from  the  train  of  thonght  into  which  I  had 
bllen.  Rosko  had  had  the  presence  of 
nind,  when  he  ran  back  tp  set  the  horses 
off,  and*  thereby  give  them  a  chance  of 
saving  themselves,  to  snatch  the  lantern 
from  the  sleigh,  and  bring  it  with  him  into 
the  hnt.  We  now  began  to  examine  the 
interior,  to  see  whether  we  were  in  safety*; 
snd  as  we  did  so,  we  heard  the  low  growl- 
ing of  the  wolves,  which  continued  jump- 
ing against  the  door,  and  climbing  up 
against  the  windows ;  but  fortunately  the 
windows  were  fastened  with  very  strong 
shutters.  Mud-walls  surrounded  us,  and 
a  bank  of  earth  was  built  against  one 
side ;  a  little  half-rotten  straw  lay  in  a 
oorner,  and  by  the  side  of  it  lay  an  inval- 
uable treasure,  a  heap  of  fire-wood,  suffi- 
cient, in  all  probability,  to  save  us,  during 
ft)ur-and-twenty  hours,  from  the  severity 
of  the  frost.  The  old  servant  lost  not  a 
moment  in  making  use  of  the  discovery. 
A  most  gratefrd  fire  soon  flamed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  smoke  from  which 
went  upwards,  and  found  an  outlet  at  one 
of  those  openings  in  the  roof  which  usually 
form  the  chimney  in  these  hunters'  huts. 
I  now  breathed  more  freely,  and  could  look 
more  calmly  upon  mv  sister,  who  had  sat 
down  quietly  upon  tne  earthen  bank,  and 
was  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  restore 
the  fainting  lady's-maid,  whom  Rosko 
had  placed  there  when  he  carried  her  in. 
With  the  help  of  some  spirits  from  Ros- 
ko's  flask,  she  at  last  succeeded ;  and  we 
aU  gathered  round  the  flre^  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  soon  gave  us  new  life ; 
and  whilst  we  listened  to  the  savage 
growling  of  our  fearfril  enemies  outside, 
we  congratulated  ourselves  upon  having 
escaped  from  them.  The  Frenchwoman, 
now  that  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  fear 
bad  left  her,  began  to  describe,  with  asto- 
nishing volubility,  all  she  had  suffered,  and 
how  she  had  expected  every  moment  to 
see  one  of  the  monsters  spring  into  the 
rieigh  and  swallow  us  aU  up.  I  sat 
holding  Axinia's  hand  in  mine,  and  an  ex- 

Cression  of  unspeakable  joy  might  be  seeQ 
I  the  flices  of  us  both.    CMd  Rosko  alond 


appeared  unmoved  at  the  fiivor  which  fiite 
had  shown  us;  he  sat  lookii^  with  gloomy 
thoughtfrilness  into  the  rising  flames ;  his 
brow  was  knit,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
shook  his  head.  Suddenly  we  now  heard, 
resounding  from  a  distance,  so  loud  and 
heart-piercing  a  cry  of  pain,  that  we  look- 
ed at  each  other  in  astonishment,  and 
Axinia  crept  close  to  me,  as  if  for  safety. 
I  had  never  heard  a  sound  like  it  before : 
it  could  be  the  tones  of  no  human  being 
that  pierced  the  air  with  so  much  strength, 
and  1  knew  of  no  animal  the  cry  of  wMch 
it  resembled.  It  soon  ceased;  but  the 
piteous  complaint,  the  heart-^nercing  dis- 
tress of  that  tone  continued  to  sound  in 
our  ears.  Rosko  had  gone  uneasily  to- 
wards the  door,  and  was  looking  through 
a  crack  in  it.  It  had  now  become  stiller 
without,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
growling  and  howling  of  the  wolves  no 
longer  sounded  so  directly  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. Old  Rosko  came  back  from  the 
door,  and  he  must  have  seen  in  the  expres- 
sion of  my  fiice  an  interrogation  as  to  the 
shocking,  unnatural  tones  we  had  heard. 

^^  Poor  Alexander  1  all  is  over  with  him ! 
The  young  beast  was  full  of  courage  and 
fire,  and  no  doubt  fought  his  blood-thirsty 
enemies  bravely  with  his  hooft;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  give  way ;  the  numbers 
were  too  great  for  him.  Yes,  dr,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^that  dreadfrd  cry  announced  to 
us  the  death  of  your  favorite  horse.  I 
have  heard  this  tone,  which  pierces  to  the 
very  soul,  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  pe- 
culiar to  strong  young  horses,  which  part 
hardly  with  their  Hfe,  and  struggle  with 
death  to  the  last  moment.  I  will  lay  any 
wager  it  went  easier  with  Cynthia ;  she 
was  weaker  than  Alexander,  and  older 
too.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
poor  aninlals  have  become  a  prey  to  the 
wolves,  which  are  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged in  devouring  them,  and  therefore 
leave  us  in  peace.  At  this  moment  there 
are  but  few  of  them  about  the  hut ;  the 
great  mass  are  engaged  in  their  hdhid 
meal.  Thej  will  soon  return,  more  rave- 
nously hungry  and  more  blood-thirsty 
than  ever ;  for  this  slight  repast  is  sujBS- 
cient  only  to  stimulate  their  insatiable  ap< 
petites.'* 

The  old  man  had  spoken  tmlv.  We 
sat  still,  and  as  if  waiting  round  we  fire ; 
and  a  few  moments  only  had  passed  when 
we  again  heard  the  feet  and  tne  panting  of 
tjie  wolves  close  outside ;  then  tney  oaiae 
fcrsting  against  the  door  and  the  wia- 
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dow-shutters ;  then  the  growling  became 
louder,  and  we  could  find  that,  with 
newly-excited  rage,  they  were  trying  to 
climb  up  the  door-posts  and  the  mud- 
walls  in  order  to  get  upon  the  roof.  We 
were  in  the  most  anxious  suspense.  Our 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  opening  in  the  roof 
just  above  us,  through  which,  when  a  puff 
of  wind  parted  the  cloud  of  smoke  which 
went  up  fi-om  our  fire,  the  star-lit  heavens 
looked  brightly  down  upon  us.  A  fresh 
column  of  smoke  was  just  about  to  twirl 
upwards,  when  the  lady's-maid  uttered  a 
loud  shriek,  and  pointing  with  her  finger  to 
the  roof,  fell  speechless  on  the  ground.  A 
fearful  sight  was  before  us  I  Four  wolves' 
heads,  with  bloody  jaws,  and  their  tongues 
hanging  out,  showing  their  white  rows  of 
savage  teeth,  were  ranged  round  the 
edge  of  the  opening,  and  looking  down, 
with  glowing  eyes,  into  the  flames  beneath. 
Seen  through  the  smoke  as  we  saw  them, 
they  looked  Uke  demons.  At  this  unex- 
pected sight,  only  Rosko  retained  his  pre- 
sence of  mind.  He  threw  a  fagot  into 
the  fire,  saying:  "We  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  these  four;  they  do  not  like 
fire ;  it  dazzles  them,  and  they  will  not  be 
able  to  see  us."  But  suddenly  there  came 
a  loud  crash  in  the  weak  rafters  of  the 
roof;  three  of  the  monsters  disappeared, 
but  the  roof  gave  way  under  the  fourth, 
and  hung  down  within  the  cabin,  whilst 
the  creature  endeavored  in  vain  to  cling 
to  the  rafters  which  kept  breaking  round 
it.  It  was  very  evident  that  it  must  soon 
fall  into  the  flames  beneath. 

"  Away  fi-om  the  fire !"  cried  old  Rosko 
to  the  two  females,  who,  terrified,  fled  into 
a  corner.  Tlien  he  turned  to  me  and 
said  :  "  Now  shoot  I  Send  a  pistol-ball 
into  the  fellow's  body :  take  a  good  aim — 
hit  sure !" 

He  seized  the  gun  himself  and  stood  by 
with  it  ready  to  strike  a  blow  with  the 
stock.  We  heard  the  creature  groaning 
with  fear.  It  was  of  unusual  and  fearful 
size?  I  obeyed  mechanically  the  command 
of  the  old  servant.  I  took  a  true  aim, 
fired,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  animal 
fell  into  the  burning  pile  of  wood  beneath, 
from  which  flew  on  all  sides  firebrands, 
burning  coals,  and  sparks.  I  started  back 
from  the  flames ;  but  there  lay  our  enemy 
bleeding,  and  rolling  itself  among  the  fire- 
brands, howling  horribly  and  piteously 
with  iMiin.  Rosko  kept  his  place  courage- 
ously ;  and  after  having  raised  the  stock 
of  the  gun  once  or  twice  over  his  head, 


and  brought  it  down  again  each  time  with 
a  heavy  blow,  there  lay  the  beast  denA 
before  us,  its  limbs  stretched  oat  stiff  from 
its  body  amongst  the  baming  wood, 
which,  being  all  wetted  with  its  Uood, 
gave  forth  a  smothering  steam.  Rosko^ 
who  had  always  his  wits  about  hina^  poll- 
ed it  out  of  the  fire,  and  dragged  it  mto 
the  furthest  comer,  where  he  left  it  ^• 
ing,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  he  hopod 
it  would  be  the  only  visit  of  the  kind  wo 
should  have  during  the  night ;  ^^  bot  tbo 
da^,  the  day,"  added  he,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  ''*'  will  bring  us  more  of  such  oo^ 
tomers  than  we  shall  be  able  to  master.* 
These  words  had  reached  my  ears  only; 
Axinia  and  the  Frenchwoman  looked 
anxiously  up  at  the  roo^  to  see  whetlMr 
any  fresh  danger  threatened  us.  I  drev 
near  to  the  old  man,  and  led  him  fiur  swvr 
from  Axinia  towards  the  dead  wolf^  as  if 
I  wished  to  examine  it ;  and  then  I  asked 
him,  in  an  under-voioe,  what  were  dis 
fears  he  entertained  for  the  day,  as  I  had 
been  in  hopes  that,  when  morning  camo^ 
the  wolves  would  forsake  our  place  of  i» 
fuge,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  dopdis 
of  the  forest. 

^^And  even  if  that  were  to  bo  tbs 
case,"  said  he,  gloomily,  ^of  what  oss 
would  it  be  to  us  ?  The  horses  are  dead; 
and  bow  is  a  weak,  tender  female,  like  lb 
demoiselle  Axinia,  to  reaoh  the  outside  of 
this  forest  on  foot  ?  In  the  midst  of  o« 
endeavor,  night  would  overtake  us  acii^ 
and  the  wolves  would  know  wcU  imii 
to  find  us.  But  any  hope  of  this  kind  ii 
vain.  When  the  wolves  have  assaa 
bled  in  such  an  enormous  mass  ss 
they  have  done  here,  they  are  not  alMi 
of  daylight.  So  louff  as  our  stook  of 
wood  holds  out,  our  fire  will  profeeet  M 
fi-om  any  attack  firom  above ;  indeed  1 1^ 
not  think  another  of  the  monsters  w91  h 
bold  enough  to  try  the  roof  again  W 
night ;  but  by  daylight  the  flames  do  Ml 
make  so  powerful  an  impresnon  on  thcA 
We  must  summon  all  our  oourage  and  si 
our  strength  for  what  may  then  hspiww, 
and  prepare  to  defend  the  women  andov 
own  lives  to  the  last  moment.  Bnl  H 
will  all  be  of  no  use,  of  no  use,**  addodh% 
in  a  tone  growing  &inter  ud  ftintor* 
"  of  no  use  at  all  I" 

I  had  placed  my  whole  oonfidmoe  on  Al 
return  of  day;  I  had  already  [ 
that  we  were  safe  at  home  in  me 
my  father ;  but  now  all  mj  hopes 
destroyed — ^uow,  for  the  mt  ' 
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defltmction  appeared  to  me  to  be  certain 
-^-<uid  again  au  the  horrors  of  de^air  took 
possession  of  me.  I  did  not  dare  go  near 
Axinia,  lest  she  should  gness,  from  the 
disturbed  state  I  was  in,  what  was  the 
truth  as  to  our  £sU)e;  I  wished  it  to  be  kept 
from  her  as  long  as  possible,  that  she 
might  continue  to  enjoy  the  feeling  that 
she  was  safe  until  the  danger  was  really 
near.  The  hours  passed  anxiously  and 
painfully  by.  Axinia  had  fiUen  asleep, 
and  lay  reposing  like  an  angel  of  peaoe — 
like  a  child  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
dangers  which  surround  it.  The  lady's- 
maid,  too,  exhausted  by  her  apprehensions 
and  her  exertions,  had  fallen  mto  a  kind 
of  disturbed  slumber  or  stupor,  from 
which  she  every  now  and  then  awoke  in 
affright,  raised  herself  up,  and  stared  va- 
cantly at  the  hole  in  the  roo^  and  then 
sank  down  again,  seemingly  insensible.  I 
looked  at  Axinia,  and  as  I  saw  her  smile 
in  her  sleep,  it  pierced  me  to  the  he  irt ;  1 
felt  oppressed  within  me,  as  if*  a  heavy 
load  lay  on  my  breast  from  which  I  could 
not  get  free.  In  the  mean  time,  old  Rosko 
silently  went  on  keeping  up  the  fire,  and 
appeared  to  be  thinking  seriously  about 
our  position,  although  he  did  not  commu- 
nicate his  thoughts  to  us.  He  was  right 
in  what  he  had  said  about  the  wolves :  not 
one  of  them  appeared  again  during  the 
night  at  the  opening  in  the  roof;  but  their 
scratching  and  scraping,  and  pushing 
against  the  door,  their  low  growling,  and 
their  running  backwards  and  forwards 
round  the  hut,  continued  the  whole  time. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  even  at  this  length 
of  time  I  snould  remember  accurately 
every  particular  of  what  we  then  suffered ; 
the  dangers  of  that  moment  were  such  as 
would  make  an  impression  upon  a  whole 
life-time,  however  long  it  might  be.  Be- 
fore Rosko  told  me  what  we  had  most  to 
dread,  I  had  longed  for  daytight  to  re* 
turn ;  but  now  I  could  have  wished  that 
the  night  might  be  without  end.  But  how 
senseless  was  such  a  wish,  for  what  would 
have  been  gained  by  it  ?  Instead  of  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  wolves,  we  should 
have  suffered  the  lingering  death  of  star- 
vation, or,  at  best,  nave  been  frozen  to 
death !  I  now  felt  without  hope,  and  per- 
fectly desolate. 

The  stars  became  paler,  the  twilight  ap- 
peared above  us,  tne  flames  of  the  fire 
oecame  less  bright,  and  the  day  broke. 
Axinia  slept  on :  the  frightftd  howling  of 
the  wolves,  the  increased  energy  wMsh 


was  evident  in  their  movements  around 
our  place  of  refuge,  did  not  wake  her ;  but 
at  one  time  I  saw  that  her  lips  moved,  and 
that  she  was  speaking,  and  1  drew  nearer 
to  understand  what  she  said.  ^^Fear 
nothing,  Cassimir,"  said  she,  softly,  as  if  in 
a  sweet  dream :  ^^  God  is  watching  over  us ; 
a  ddiverer  is  nigh."  I  cannot  describe 
the  effect  which  these  words  had  on 
me,  and  how  they  instantly  fiUed  me 
again  with  hope  and  &itli.  I  suddenly 
felt  myself  innu^iced  by  a  supernatural 
power.  I  felt  quite  calmed  with  regard 
to  any  future  danger,  and  seiadng  the  hand 
of  the  astonished  Rosko,  I  exclaimed  in  a 
cheering  tone :  "  Courage,  faithful  Rosko  1 
We  are  too  good  to  serve  as  food  to  the 
wolves :  a  deUverer  is  near." 

And  he  was  near.  He  appeared  in  the 
time  of  our  greatest  need,  when  the  fire, 
now  grown  pale  under  the  light  of  day,  no 
longer  scared  our  hungry  pursuers,  which 
now  clambered  upon  the  roof  in  such 
numbers  that  it  threatened  to  fall  in  upon 
us ;  and  as  we  looked  up  we  beheld  twenty 
pairs  of  savage  jaws  wide  open,  thirsting 
for  our  blood,  and  longing  eagerly  to 
devour  us.  Axinia  had  not  awaked;  she 
slept  as  soundly  as  if  convinced  that  the 
angel  of  God  was  watching  over  her.  My 
whole  being  appeared  now  to  haVe  resolv- 
ed itself  into  ndth  in  our  deliverance.  I 
looked  no  longer  at  the  savage  growling 
forms  above;  I  looked  into  the  pure  and  in- 
nocent face  of  my  sister.  She  smiled  and 
moved  slightly,  and  then  awoke  crying  : 
"  He  comes ! — we  are  saved  I " 

At  that  moment,  we  heard  the  report  of 
fifty  shots  in  the  forest ;  a  loud  halloo  and 
the  barking  of  dogs  resounded  through 
the  air,  and  the  trampling  of  horses'  hoofii 
came  fiist  towards  us.  My  sister  and  her 
maid  started  up ;  we  heard  our  enemies 
scrambling  down  from  the  roof;  we  heard 
the  howling  of  the  scattered  wolves  in 
the  distance,  and  we  cried:  ^^We  are 
saved  I " 

Rosko  went  and  looked  through  the 
split  in  the  door,  and  said :  ^^  There  is  a 
woU^hunt :  the  wolves  have  fled,  and  the 
hunters  are  just  breaking  out  of  the  wood." 
He  threw  the  door  wide  open,  and  went 
out  into  the  space  before  the  hut ;  freedom 
was  again  ours ;  and  we  had  the  joy  to  see 
at  the  head  of  the  troop  of  horsemen 
who  had  thus  rescued  us,  the  friend  whose 
house  we  had  left  when  we  started  on  omr 
journey.  How  is  it  possible  to  describe 
me  delight  of  our  meetmg,  or  our  ^btsiAi^' 
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fulness  ?  We  now  related  in  hasty  words 
the  fearful  circumstances  of  the  night ; 
and  our  friend  told  us  that,  shortly  after 
our  departure,  news  had  been  brought  to 
his  castle  that  a  herd  of  wolves,  from  the 
boundless  forests  of  Lithuania,  had  entered 
the  forest  through  which  we  were  to  pass ; 
that  they  had  already  committed  great 
destruction  and  devastation,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  immediate  neighborhood 
were  prepared  to  begin  a  general  attack 
upon  them.  He  had  been  seized  with  the 
greatest  alarm  on  our  account,  and  had 
seen  in  a  moment  all  the  danger  to  which 
we  were  exposed.    He    had  assembled 


round  him  all  that  were  capable  of  taldiig 

E art  in  a  hunt,  and  was  just  about  to 
asten  after  us,  when  several  landed  pr»> 
prietors  in  the  vicinity  deared  to  jom  Ub 
little  troop  with  their  followers,  and  to 
accompany  him  in  the  chase.  These  nev- 
comers,  however,  wished  not  to  set  ovt 
upon  the  exi)edition  until  the  next  nifn» 
ing ;  but  our  friend's  energetic  desQri|iiioa 
of  the  fearful  situation  in  which  we  woe 
in  all  probability  placed,  at  length  prevail- 
ed upon  them  to  make  use  of  the  moon- 
light night  for  the  undertaking ;  and  thiB 
were  we  saved  from  a  fiite  at  which  thi 
imagination  shudders. 


»^  >■ 


TUE     UTILITIES     OF    ASTRONOMY.* 

r    AN  ADDRESS  DELIYERED  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  DUDLET  OBSEBYATOST, 

IN  ALBANY. 

BY  EDWARD  EVEBETT. 


Feixow  Citizens  op  Albany  : 

Assembled  as  wo  are,  under  your  aus- 
pices, in  this  ancient  and  hospitable  city, 
for  an  object  indicative  of  a  highly  ad- 
vanced stasre  of  scientific  culture,  it  is 
natural  in  the  first  place  to  cast  an  his- 
torical ojlance  at  the  past.  It  seems  almost 
to  surpass  belief,  though  an  unquestioned 
fact,  that  more  than  a  century  should  have 
passed  away,  after  Cabot  had  discovered 
the  coast  of  North  America  for  England, 
b(»fbre  any  knowledge  was  gained  of  the 
noble  river  on  which  your  city  stands, 
deteriniiie  in  after  times  the  position  of 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  conti- 
nent.    It  is  true  that  Verazzano,  a  bold 

*  [Til is  mo?<t  eloquent  and  profound  oration,  deliv- 
ered at  tho  dedication  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  in 
All)any,  forms  no  tittinpr  a  comimnion  to  the  line 
portrait  of  this  distinjruishod  scholar  and  statesman, 
that  we  ilopart  from  uccustoiiKd  soloctiou  of  foreign 
articles,  to  iiu^hido  it  among  tho  articles  that  adorn 
our  pages. — Ed.] 


aiid  sagacious  Florentine  navigator  in  IIb 
service  of  France,  had  entered  tiie  Nv- 
rows  in  1824,  which  he  deeoribed  m  a 
very  large  river,  deep  at  its  mouth,  irhkh 
forced  its  way  through  steep  hills  to  Ai 
sea.  But  though  he,  like  all  the 
adventurers  of  thatf  age,  was  aaiHi:^ 
ward  in  search  of  a  shorter  passage  ts 
India,  he  lefb  this  part  of  the  coast  wid^ 
out  any  attempt  to  ascend  the  rirer;  Mr 
can  it  be  gathered  from  his  iianati?e  tkrt 
he  believed  it  to  penetrate  itat  imo  At 
interior. 

Near  a  hundred  years  elapsed 
that  great  thought  acqairea  sol 
and  form.  In  the  spring  cxf  lOMi  Ihl 
heroic  but  unfortunate  HudacHi,  oneoFAi 
and  which  was  destined  by  I^oridflDesti 
brightest  names  in  the  hiirtory  of 
maritime  adventure,  but  then  in  the^ 
ployment  of  the  Dutch  Eaat  India 


pany,  m  a  vessel  of  eighty  tons^  bsaip| 
the  very  astronomical  nsime  of  tlie  ^Bm 
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mooD,"  having  been  stopped  by  the  ice  in 
the  polar  sea  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
East  by  the  way  of  Nova  Zembla,  stmck 
over  to  the  coast  of  America  in  a  high 
northern  latitude.  He  then  stretched 
down  southwardly  to  the  entrance  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  (of  which  he  had  gained 
a  knowledge  from  the  charts  and  descrip- 
tions of  his  Mend,  Captain  Smith) — 
thence  returning  to  the  north,  entered 
Delaware  Bay — standing  out  again  to  sea, 
arrived  on  the  2d  of  September  in  sight 
of  the  "high  hills"  of  Neversink,  pro- 
nouncing it  "  a  good  land  to  &11  in  with, 
and  a  pleasant  land  to  see,"  and  on  the 
following  morning,  sending  his  boat  before 
him  to  sound  the  way,  passed  Sandy  Hook, 
and  there  came  to  anchor,  on  the  third 
of  September,  1609 ;  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  years  ago,  next  Wednesday. 
What  an  event,  my  friends,  in  the  history 
of  American  population,  enterprise,  com- 
merce, intelligence,  and  power — ^the  drop- 
pino:  of  that  anchor  at  Sandy  Hook ! 

Here  he  lingered  a  week,  in  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  New  Jer- 
sey, wliile  a  boat's  company  explored  the 
waters  up  to  Newark  Bay.  And  now  the 
great  question :  Shall  he  turn  back  like 
Verazzano,  or  ascend  the  stream  ?  Hud- 
jBon  was  of  a  race  not  prone  to  turn  back, 
by  sea  or  by  land.  On  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  raised  the  anchor  of  the  "  Hau- 
moon,'*  passed  through  the  Narrows,  be- 
holding on  both  sides  "  as  beautiful  a  land 
as  one  can  tread  on  ;*'  and  floated  cau- 
tiously and  slowly  up  the  noble  stream,  the 
first  ship  that  ever  rested  on  its  bosom. 
He  passed  the  Palisades,  Nature's  dark 
basaltic  Malakoff ;  forced  the  iron  gateway 
of  the  Highlands;  anchored,  on  the  14th, 
near  West  Point ;  swept  onward  and  up- 
ward the  following  day  by  grassy  mea- 
dows and  tangled  slopes,  hereafter  to  be 
covered  with  smiling  villages,  by  elevat- 
ed banks  and  woody  heights,  the  destined 
sites  of  towns  and  cities — of  Newburgh, 
Poughkeepsie,  Catskill ;  on  the  evening  of 
the  15  th  arrived  opposite  "  the  mountains 
which  lie  from  the  river-side,"  where  he 
found  "  a  very  loving  people  and  very  old 
men;"  and  the  day  following  sailed  by 
the  spot  hereafter  to  be  honored  by  his 
oi^Ti  illustrious  name.  One  more  day 
wafts  him  up  between  Schodac  and  Castle- 
ton,  and  here  he  landed  and  passed  a  day 
with  the  natives — j^eeted  with  all  sorts 
of  barbarous  bospitality— -the  land  "the 
finest  for  cultivation  beiever  set  foot  on," 


the  natives  so  kind  and  gentle  that,  when 
they  found  he  would  not  remain  with 
them  over  night,  and  feared  that  he  left 
them — ^poor  children  of  Nature — ^because 
he  was  afraid  of  their  weapons,  he,  whose 
quarter-deck  was  heavy  with  ordnance, 
Uiey  "  broke  their  arrows  in  pieces,  and 
threw  them  in  the  fire."  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  with  the  early  flood-tide,  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1609,  the  Half-moon 
"ran  higher  up  two  leagues  above  the 
Shoals,"  and  came  to  anchor  in  deep 
water,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Albany.  Happy,  if  he  could  have  closed 
his  gsdlant  career  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  which  so  justly  bears  his  name, 
and  thus  have  escaped  the  sorrowful  imd 
mysterious  catastrophe  which  awaited  him 
the  next  year. 

But  the  discovery  of  your  great  river 
and  of  the  site  of  your  ancient  city  is  not 
the  only  event  which  renders  the  year 
1609  memorable  in  the  annals  of  America 
and  the  world.  It  was  one  of  those  years 
in  which  a  sort  of  sympathetic  movement 
toward  great  results  unconsciously  per- 
vades the  races  and  the  minds  of  men. 
While  Hudson  discovered  this  mighty 
river  and  this  vast  region  for  the  Butch 
East  India  Company,  Champlain,  in  the 
same  year,  carried  the  lilies  of  France  to 
the  beautiful  lake  which  bears  his  name 
on  your  northern  limits ;  the  languishing 
establishments  of  England  in  Virginia 
were  strengthened  by  the  second  charter 
granted  to  that  colony ;  the  little  church 
of  Robinson  removed  fi*om  Amsterdam 
to  Leyden,  from  which,  in  a  few  years, 
they  went  forth,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
New  England  on  Plymouth  Rock;  the 
seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, after  that  terrific  struggle  of  forty 
years,  (the  commencement  of  which  has 
just  been  embalmed  in  a  record  worthy 
of  the  great  event  by  an  American  his- 
torian,) wrested  from  Spain  the  virtual 
acknowledgment  of  theur  independence 
in  the  Twelve  Years'  truoe;  and  James 
the  First,  in  the  same  year,  granted  to  the 
British  East  India  Company  their  first 
permanent  charter — comer-stone  of  an 
empire  destined  in  two  centuries  to  over- 
shadow the  East. 

One  more  incident  is  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  list  of  the  memorable  occurrences 
which  signalize  the  year  1609,  and  one 
most  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  us  on 
this  occasion.  Contemporaneously  with 
the  events  which  I  have  enumerated— 
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eras  of  history,  dates  of  empire,  the  start- 
ing-point in  some  of  the  greatest  political, 
social  and  moral  revolutions  in  our  annals 
— an  Italian  astronomer,  who  had  heard  of 
the  magnifying-glasses  which  had  been 
made  in  Holland,  by  which  distant  objects 
could  be  brought  seemingly  near,  caught 
at  the  idea,  constructed  a  telescope,  and 
pointed  it  at  the  heavens.    Yes,  my  friends, 
m  the  same  year  in  which  Hudson  dis- 
covered your  river  and  the  site  of  your 
ancient  town,  in  which  Robinson  made  his 
melancholy  Hegira  from  Amsterdam  to 
Lcyden,  Galileo  Galilic,  with  a  telescope, 
the  work  of  his  own  hands,  discovered 
the  phases  of  Venus  and  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  less 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  on  a  spot 
then  embosomed  in   the  wilderness,  the 
covert  of  the  least  civilized  of  all  the 
races    of  men,   we    are    assembled — de- 
scendants of  the  Hollanders,  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrims — in  this  ancient  and  prosper- 
ous city,  to  inaugurate  the  establishment 
of  a  first  class  Astronomical  Observatory. 
One  more  glance  at  your  early  history. 
Three  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth,  Fort  Orange  was  erect- 
ed, in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  a  few 
years  later,  the  little  hamlet  of  Beverswyck 
began   to  nestle  under  its  walls.    Two 
centuries  ago,  my  Albanian  friends,  this 
,  vcrv  year,  and  I  believe  this  very  month 
of  August,  your  forefathers  assembled,  not 
,to  inaugurate  an  observatorv,  but  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  new  church  in  the 
place  of  the  rude  cabin  which  had  hith- 
erto served  them  in  that  capacity.    It  was 
built  at  the  intersection  of  Yonker's  and 
Ilaudolaar's,  better  known  to  you  as  State 
and  Market  streets.     Public  and  private 
liberality    cooperated   in    the    important 
work.     The  authorities  at  the  fort  gave 
fifteen  hundred  guilders  ;  the  patroon  of 
that  early  day,  with  the  liberality  coeval 
with  the    name    and    the    race,  contrib- 
uted a  thousand  ;  while  the  inhabitants, 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  erected,  whose 
numbers  were  small,  and  their  resources 
smaller,  subscribed  twenty  beavers,  "  for 
the  purchase  of  an  oaken  pulpit  in  Hol- 
land."    Whether  the  largest  part  of  this 
subscription  was  bestowed  by  some  liberal 
benefactress,  tradition  has  not  informed  us. 
Nor  is  the  vear  1656  memorable  in  the 
annals   of  Albany  alone.     In   that   same 
year,  your  imperial  metropolis,  then  num- 
bering about  three  hundred  inhabitants, 


was  first  laid  out  as  a  city  by  the  name  of 
New  Amsterdam.*  In  eight  yean  mon^ 
NewNetherlandbecomesNewTork;  Fort 
Orange  and  its  dependent  hamlet  aaBomet 
the  name  of  Albany.  A  century  of  Tarioat 
fortune  succeeds :  the  scoarge  of  Freneh 
and  Indian  war  is  rarely  absent  firom  the 
land ;  every  shock  of  European  policy  n- 
brates  with  electric  rapidity  acrois  the 
Atlantic,  but  the  year  1750  finds  a  popula- 
tion of  300,000  in  your  growing  provmoa 
Albany,  however,  may  still  be  regarded 
almost  as  a  frontier  settlement.  Of  the 
twelve  counties  into  which  the  proTioce 
was  divided  a  hundred  years  ago^  ths 
county  of  Albany  comprehended  all  thrt 
lay  north  and  west  of  the  oity ;  and  the 
city  itself  contained  but  about  three  hnfr 
dred  and  fifty  houses. 

One  more  century :  another  act  in  the 

great  drama  of  empire;  another  French  and 

Indian  war  beneath  the  banners  of  E^ 

land  ;   a  successful  revolution^  of  whin 

some   of  the    most   momentous   eventi 

occurred  within  your  limits ;  a  union  of 

States,  a  constitution  of  federal  goven^ 

ment ;  your  population  carried  to  the  S^ 

Lawrence  and  the  great  LakeSi  and  dMir 

waters  poured  into  the  Hudson ;  year 

territory  covered  with  a  net-work  of  esash 

and  railroads,  filled  with,  life  and  aetioOi 

and  power,  with  all  the  works  of  pesoefid 

art  and  prosperous  enterprise,  with  all  the 

institutions  which  constitute  and  adviaei 

the  civilization  of  the  age,  ita  pomdatioa 

exceeding  that  of  the  Imion  at  toe  dM 

of  the  Revolution  ;   your  own  nurabos 

twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  largest  atj 

of  that  day,  you  have  met  together,  wj 

friends,  just  two  hundred  years  nnoe  da 

erection  of  the  little  church  of  Bererswyok 

to  dedicate  a  noble  temple  of  saeooe  aai 

to  take  a  becoming  public  notioe  of  da 

establishment  of  an  mstitution,  desdasd, 

as  we  trust,  to  exert  a  beneficial  inflocMi 

on  the  progress  of  useful  knowkdgs  il 

home  and  abroad,  and  through  that  eo  Ai 

general  cause  of  civilization. 

You  will  observe  that  I  am  esreiU  toMf 
the  progress  of  science  ^at  home  av 
abroad ; "  for  the  stud^  of  AstimuMi^k 
this  country  has  long  smce,  I  am  hupff^ 
add,  passed  that  point  where  it  k  oontenUi 
repeat  the  observations  and  Ymify  Ihsf^ 
suits  of  European  research.    It  hM  boM^ 


*Theso  historical  notices  an  !br  fbm  nortpM^ 
abridged  from  Mr.  Brodhead't 
New  York  « 
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•nd  Buccessftdly  entered  the  field  of  origi- 
nal investiration,  discovery,  and  moiwi- 
iion ;  and  there  is  not  now  a  single  depart- 
ment of  the  scienoe  in  which  the  names  of 
American  observers  and  mathematicians 
are  not  cited  by  our  brethren  across  the 
water,  side  b  j  side  with  the  most  eminent 
of  their  European  contemporaries. 

Tlids  sjate  of  things  is  certainly  recent. 
Daring  tbe  colonial  period,  and  in  the  first 
generation  after  the  Kevolution,  no  depart- 
ment of  scienoe  was,  for  obvions  causes, 
▼ery  extensively  cultivated  in  America — 
Astromony,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the  kin- 
dred branches.  The  improvement  in  the 
quadrant,  commonly  known  as  Hadley's, 
had  already  been  made  at  Philadelphia, 
by  Godfrey,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  beautiful  invention  of 
the  eollimating  telescope  was  made  at  a 
later  period  by  Rittenhouse,  an  astronomer 
of  distinguished  repute.  The  transits  of 
Venus  of  1761  and  1769  were  observed, 
and  orreries  were  constructed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  some  respecta- 
ble scientific  essays  are  contained  and 
valuable  observations  are  recorded  in  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  American  Acadenoy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Boston  and  Cambridge.  But 
in  the  absence  of  a  numerous  dass  of  men 
of  science  to  encouraee  and  aid  each  other, 
without  observatori&  and  without  valua- 
ble instruments,  little  of  importance  could 
be  expected  in  the  higher  walks  of  astro- 
nomical research. 

The  greater  the  credit  due  for  the 
achievement  of  an  enterprise  oonunenced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
and  which  would  reflect  honor  on  the 
science  of  any  country  and  any  age — ^I 
mean  the  translation  and  oommenta^  on 
Laplace's  Mecaniqite  Celeste^  by  Bow- 
ditch  ;  a  work  of  whose  merit  I  am  my- 
self wholly  unable  to  form  an  opinion,  but 
which  I  suppose  places  the  learned  trans- 
lator and  commentator  on  a  level  with 
the  ablest  astronomers  and  geometers  of 
the  day.  The  work  may  be  considered 
as  opening  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
American  science.  The  country  was  still 
almost  wholly  deficient  in  instrumental 
power;  but  the  want  was  generally  felt 
oy  men  of  science,  and  the  public  mmd  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  began  to  be 
turned  towards  the  means  of  supplying  it. 
In  1825,  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
brought  the  subject  of  a  N&tional  Observa- 


tory before  Congress.  Political  oonader- 
ations  prevented  its  being  &vorably  enter- 
tained at  that  time;  but  it  was  not  till 
1842,  and  as  an  incident  of  the  exploring 
expedition,  that  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  a  depot  for  the  charts  and  instru- 
ments of  the  Navy.  On  this  modest  basis 
has  been  reared  the  National  Observatory 
at  Washington — ^an  institution  which  has 
already  taken  and  fully  sustains  an  honor- 
able position  among  the  sei^itific  estab- 
lishments of  the  age. 

Besides  the  instituticm  at  Washington, 
fifteen  or  twenty  observatories  have,  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  been  established  in 
different  parts-  of  the  country,  some  of 
them  on  a  modest  scale,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  scientific  taste  and  zeal  of  in- 
dividuals, others  on  a  broad  foundation  of 
expense  and  usefulness.    In  these  estab- 
lishments, public  and  private,  the  means 
are  provided  for  the  highest  order  of  as- 
tronomical observation,  research,  and  in- 
struction.   There  is  already  in  the  <^un- 
try  an  amount  of  instrumental  power  (to 
which  addition  is  constantly  making)  and 
of  mathematical  skill,  on  the  part  of  our 
men  of  science,  adequate  to  a  manly  com- 
petition with  their  European  contempora- 
ries.   The  fruits  are  already  before  the 
world  in,  the  triangulation  of  several  of 
the  States ;  in  the  great  work  of  the  coast 
survey ;  in  the  numerous  scientific  surveys 
of  the  interior  of  the  continent ;  in  tn 
astronomical  department  of  the  explo 
ing  expedition;  in  the  scientific  exped. 
tion  to  Chili;  in  the  brilliant  hydrogra- 
phical  labors  of  the  observatory  at  Wash- 
ington; in  the  published  observations  of 
Washington    and    Cambridge;     in    the 
journal    conducted    by    the    Nestor    of 
American    Science,   now   in    its    eighth 
lustrum ;  in  the  Sidereal  Messenger^  the 
Astronomical  Journal^  and  the  National 
Sphemetis  f  in  the  great  chronometrical 
expeditions  to  determine  the  lonritude  of 
Cunbridge,  better  ascertained  than  that 
of  Paris  was  still  within  the  last  year ;  in 
the  prompt  rectification  of  the  errors  in 
the  predicted  elements  of  Neptune ;  in  its 
identification  with  Lalande's  missing  star, 
and  in  the  calculation  of  its  ephemeris ;  in 
the  discovery  of  the  satellite  of  Neptune, 
of  the  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  of  the 
innermost  of  its  rings ;  in  the  establishment, 
both  by  observation  and  theorjr,  of  the  non- 
solid  character  of  Saturn's  rmgs ;  in  the 
separation    and    measurement   of  many 
double  and  triple  stars,  amenable  only  to 
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superior  instrnmcntal  power;  in  the  im- 
mense labor  already  performed  in  prepar- 
ing Star  Catalogues,  and  in  numerous 
accurate  observations  of  standard  stars ; 
in  the  diligent  and  successful  observation 
of  the  meteoric  showers ;  in  an  extensive 
series  of  magnetic  observations;  in  the 
discovery  of  an  asteriod  and  ten  or  twelve 
telescopic  comets;  in  the  resolution  of 
nebulie,  which  had  defied  everything  in 
Europe  but  Lord  Rosse's  great  reflector ; 
in  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
measurement  of  differences  in  longitude ; 
in  the  ascertainment  of  the  velocity  of  the 
electro-magnetic  fluid,  and  its  truly  won- 
derful uses  in  recording  astronomical  ob- 
servations. These  are  but  a  portion  of 
the  achievements  of  American  astrono- 
mical science  witliin  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  fully  justify  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  further  progress. 

How  far  our  astronomers  may  be  able 
to  pursue  their  researches,  will  depend 
upon  the  resources  of  our  public  institu- 
tions, and  the  liberality  of  wealthy  indivi- 
duals in  furnishing  the  requisite  means. 
With  the  exception  of  the  observations  at 
Washington  and  West  Point,  little  can  be 
done  or  expected  to  be  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  or  the  States ;  but 
in  this  as  in  every  other  department  of 
liberal  art  and  science,  the  great  depend- 
ence, and  may  I  not  add  the  safe  depend- 
ence, as  it  ever  has  been,  must  continue 
to  be  upon  the  bounty  of  enlightened, 
liberal  and  public-spirited  individuals. 

It  is  by  a  signal  exercise  of  this  bounty, 
my  friends,  that  we  are  called  together 
to-day.  The  munificence  of  several  citi- 
zens of  tliis  ancient  city — among  the  first 
place  is  due  to  the  generous  lady,  whose 
name  has  with  great  propriety  been  given 
to  the  institution — has  furnished  tlie  means 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Dudley  Obser- 
vatory at  Albany.  On  a  commandmg  ele- 
vation, on  the  northern  edge  of  the  city, 
liberally  given  for  that  purpose  by  the 
head  of  a  family  in  which  the  patronage 
of  science  is  hereditary,  a  building  of 
ample  dimensions  has  been  erected,  upon 
a  plan  which  combines  all  the  requisites  of 
solidity,  convenience,  and  taste.  A  large 
portion  of  the  expense  of  structure  has 
In^eii  defrayed  by  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley, 
to  whose  generositv,  and  that  of  several 
other  public-spirited  individuals,  the  insti- 
tution is  also  indebted  for  the  provision 
which  has  been  made  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  first-class  instruments,  to  be 


executed  by  the  most  eminent  makers  in 
Europe  and  America;  and  which,  it  it 
confidently  expected,  wQl  yield  to  none 
of  their  class  m  any  observatory  in  ths 
world.  (Prof.  Loomis,  in  Harpet^%  Maga^ 
zine  for  June,  p.  49.) 

With  a  liberal  supply  of  inatramental 
power,  established  m  a  commnmty  to 
whose  intelligence  and  generositjr  ita  sup- 
port may  be  safely  confided,  and  whose 
educational  institutions  are  rapidly  TCsli» 
ing  the  conception  of  a  uniTersity ;  coun- 
tenanced by  the  gentleman  who  oondods 
the  United  States  coast  sorre^  with  sodi 
scientific  skill  and  admhustratiYe  aier{|y; 
committed  to  the  immediate  aiipennnoa 
of  an  astronomer  to  whose  diatingnislied 
talent  has  been  added  the  advantage  of  i 
thorough  scientific  education  in  the  moflt 
renowned  universities  of  Europe,  and  irh/^ 
as  the  editor  of  the  American  AMrom^ 
miccU  Journal,  has  shown  himself  to  be 
fiilly  qualified  for  the  high  trust;  under 
these  lavorable  circumstanoea,  the  Dndfej 
Observatory  at  Albany  now  takes  iti 
place  among  the  scientific  fonndations  of 
the  country  and  the  world. 

It  is  no  affected  modesty  wfaicli  kidi 
me  to  express  the  regret  that  this  intersit- 
ing  occasion  could  not  have  taken  phee 
under  somewhat  different  anaptcea.  I M 
that  the  duty  of  addressing  tlua  great  and 
enlightened  assembly,  comprising  so  nmek 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  commumtv  sad 
of  the  science  of  the  country,  oufftit  to 
have  been  elsewhere  asaig^ied;  uat  ft 
should  have  devolved  upon  aome  one  of 
the  eminent  persons,  many  of  wImmi  I 
have  seen  before,  to  whom  you 
been  listening  the  past  weel^ 
observers  and  geometers  could  have 
ed  the  subject  with  a  ntiaater^a 
astronomers,  whose  teleacopea  have  _ 
trated  the  depths  of  the  hesvena;  ^ 
mathematicians,  whose  analyab  iinlliiiaii 
the  maze  of  the  wondrous  meohaniam.  H 
instead  of  commanding,  aa  yon  eadr 
could  have  done,  quahficationa  of  tiB 
kind,  your  choice  has  rather  fidlenoBOBl^ 
making  no  pretensions  to  the  hmonkft 
name  of  a  man  of  science  but  whesi 
deUght  it  has  always  been  to  tain  anil 
fi*om  the  dusty  paths  of  activtt  KAi,  te  Ml 
interval  of  recreation  in  tha  |[rofln  Mk 
of  sacred  nature  in  all  her  tongdoasa  ft 
is,  I  presume,  because  you  have  disiiiii 
on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  nnnnanarily  w 
a  popular  character,  that  thoae  views  if 
the  subject  should  be  preaanted 
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address  themselves  to  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  community,  and  not  to  its 
select  scientific  circles. 

There  is,  perhaps, 'no  branch  of  science, 
which,  to  the  same  extent  as  astronomy, 
exhibits  phenomena  which,  while  they 
task  the  highest  powers  of  philosophical 
research,  are  also  well  adapted  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  minds  barely  tinctured 
with  scientific  culture,  and  even  to  touch 
the  sensibilities  of  the  wholly  uninstructed 
observer.  The  profound  investigations  of 
the  chemist  into  the  ultimate  constitution 
of  material  nature,  the  minute  researches 
of  the  physiologist  into  the  secrets  of  ani- 
mal life,  the  transcendental  logic  of  the 
geometer  clothed  in  a  notation,  the  very 
eight  of  which  terrifies  the  uninitiated,  are 
lost  on  the  common  understanding.  But 
the  unspeakable  glories  of  the  rising  and 
setting  sun;  the  serene  majesty  of  the 
moon,  as  she  walks  in  her  full-orbed 
brightness  through  the  heavens  ;  the  soft 
witchery  of  the  morning  and  evening  star; 
the  imperial  splendors  of  the  firmament 
of  a  bright  unclouded  night ;  the  comet, 
whose  streaming  banner  floats  over  half 
the  sky — these  are  objects  which  charm 
and  astonish  alike  the  philosopher  and 
the  peasant,  the  mathematician  who 
weighs  the  masses  and  defines  the  orbits 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  untutored 
observer  who  sees  nothing  beyond  the 
images  painted  upon  the  eye. 

An  astronomical  observatory,  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a  build- 
ing erected  for  the  reception  and  appro- 
priate use  of  astronomical  instruments, 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  men  of 
scieuce  employed  in  making  and  reduc- 
ing observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
These  instruments  are  mainly  of  three 
classes,  to  which,  I  believe,  all  others  of  a 
strictly  astronomical  character  may  be 
referred. 

1st.  The  instruments,  by  which  the 
heavens  are  inspected  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover the  existence  of  those  celestial 
bodies  which  are  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  (beyond  all  comparison  more  numer- 
ous than  those  which  are,)  and  the  magni- 
tude, shapes,  and  other  sensible  qualities, 
both  of  those  which  are  and  those  which 
are  not  thus  visible  to  the  unaided  sight. 
The  instruments  of  this  class  are  designat- 
ed by  the  general  name  of  Telescope,  and 
are  of  two  kinds — ^the  refracting  tele- 
scope, whicli  derives  its  magnifying  power 
from  a  system  of  convex  lenses ;  and  the 


reflecting  telescope,  which  receives  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  body  upon  a  con- 
cave mirror. 

2nd.  The  secon^  class  o^  in  'vnmpnts 
consists  of  those  which  are  designed  prin- 
cipally to  measure  the  angular  distances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  each  other, 
and  their  time  of  passing  the  meridian. 
The  transit  instrument,  the  meridian  circle, 
the  mural  circle,  the  heliometer,  and  the 
sextant  belong  to  this  class.  The  brilliant 
discoveries  of  astronomy  are  for  the  most 
part  made  with  the  first  class  instruments ; 
its  practical  results  wrought  out  by  the 
second. 

dd.  The  third  class  contains  the  clock, 
with  its  subsidiary  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  time  and  making  its  subdivisions,  with 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy  ;  iadispens- 
able  auxiliary  of  all  the  instruments  by 
which  the  positions  and  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  observed,  and  meas- 
ured, and  recorded. 

The  telescope  may  be  likened  to  a  won- 
drous Cyclopean  eye,  endued  with  super- 
human power,  by  which  the  astronomer 
extends  the  reach  of  his  vision  to  the  fur- 
ther heavens,  and  surveys  galaxies  and 
universes,  compared  with  which  the  solar 
system  is  but  an  atom  floating  in  the  air. 
The  transit  may  be  compared  to  the 
measuring  rod  which  he  lays  from  planet 
to  planet,  and  from  star  to  star,  to  ascer- 
tain and  mark  off  the  heavenl  v  space,  and 
transfer  them  to  his  note-book ;  the  clock 
is  that  marvellous  apparatus  by  which  he 
equalizes  and  divides  mto  nicely  measured 
parts  a  portion  of  that  unconceived  infinity 
of  duration,  without  beginning  and  without 
end,  in  which  all  existence  noats  as  on  a 
shoreless  and  bottomless  sea. 

In  the  contrivance  and  the  execution  of 
these  instruments,  the  utmost  stretch  of 
inventive  skill  and  mechanical  ingenuity 
has  been  put  forth.  To  such  perfection 
have  they  been  carried,  that  a  single  se- 
cond of  magnitude  or  space  is  rendered  a 
distinctly  visible  and  appreciable  quanti- 
ty. "  Tne  arc  of  a  circle,"  says  Sir  J. 
Herschell,  '^  subtended  by  one  second,  is 
less  than  the  200,000th  part  of  the  radius, 
so  that  on  a  circle  of  six  feet  in  diameter, 
it  would  occupy  no  greater  linear  extent 
tlum  1-6700  part  of  an  inch,  a  quantity 
requiring  a  powerful  microscope  to  be 
discerned  at  alL"  (Outlmes,  §  131.)  The 
largest  body  in  our  system,  the  sun,  whose 
resd  diameter  is  882,000  imles,  subtends, 
at  a  distance  of  95,000,000  miles  but  an 
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angle  of  little  more  than  32';  while  so 
admirably  are  the  best  instruments  con- 
stnicted,  that  both  in  Europe  and  America 
a  satellite  of  Neptune^  an  object  of  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  diameter,  has 
been  discovered  at  a  distance  of  2850 
millions  of  miles. 

The  object  of  an  observatory,  erected 
and  suppUed  with  instruments  of  this 
admirable  construction  and  a  proportion- 
ate expense,  is,  as  I  have  already  intimat- 
ed, to  provide  for  an  accurate  and  syste- 
matic survey  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with 
a  view  to  a  more  correct  and  extensive  ac- 
qiuiiutance  with  those  already  known,  and 
as  instrumental  power  and  skill  in  usmg  it 
increase,  to  the  discovery  of  bodies  hither- 
to invisible,  and  in  both  classes  to  the 
determination  of  their  distances,  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  their  movements. 

Wliy  should  we  wish  to  obtain  this 
knowledge?  What  inducement  is  there 
to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
erection  of  observatories,  and  in  furnish- 
ing them  with  costly  instnunents,  and  in 
the  suj)port  of  the  men  of  science  employ- 
ed in  making,  discussing,  and  recording,  for 
successive  generations,  these  minute  obser- 
vations of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 

In  an  exclusively  scientific  treatment  of 
this  subject,  an  inquiry  into  its  utilitarian 
relations  would  be  superfluous — even  wear- 
isome. But,  on  an  occasion  like  the  pre- 
sent, you  will  not,  perhaps,  think  it  out  of 
place,  if  I  briefly  answer  the  question, 
what  is  the  use  of  an  observatory  ?  and 
what  benefi:t  may  be  expected  from  the 
operations  of  such  an  establishment  in  a 
community  like  ours  ? 

1st.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  derive 
from  the  observations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  wliich  are  made  at  an  observatory, 
our  only  adequate  measures  of  time,  and 
our  only  means  of  comparing  the  time  of 
one  place  with  the  time  of  another.  Our 
artificial  time-keepers — clocks,  watches 
and  chronometers — ^however  ingeniously 
contrived  and  admirably  fabricated,  are 
but  a  transcript,  so  to  say,  of  the  celestial 
motions,  and  would  be  of  no  value  without 
the  means  of  regulating  them  by  observa- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  them,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  escape  the  imperfection  of 
all  machinery,  the  work  of  human  hands ; 
and  the  moment  we  remove  with  our 
time-keeper  east  or  west,  it  fails  us.  It 
will  keop  home  time  alone,  like  the  fond 
travellcT  who  leaves  his  heart  behind  him. 


The  artificial  instrument  is  of  incalculable 
utility,  but  must  itself  be  regulated  by  the 
eternal  clock-work  of  the  skies. 

This  single  consideration  is  suflicient  to 
show  how  completely  the  daily  business  of 
life  is  affected  and  controlled  by  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  is  they  and  not  cor 
main-springs,  our  expansion  balances,  and 
our  compensation  pendulums,  which  give 
us  our  time.  To  reverse  the  line  of 
Pope : 

'**Tis  with  our  watches  as  our  judgments* 
none 
Qo  just  alike,  hut  each  believes  his  own  ;** 

But  for  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  and 
tongues  of  men— each  upon  their  own 
meridian — ^from  the  Arctic  pole  to  the 
equator,  from  the  equator  to  the  Antarctk; 
pole,  the  eternal  sun  strikes  twelve  at 
noon,  and  the  glorious  constellations,  &r 
up  in  the  everlasting  belfiries  of  the  skies, 
chime  twelve  at  midnight — ^twelve  for 
the  pale  student  over  his  flickering  lamp ; 
twelve  amid  the  flaming  glories'of  Orion's 
belt,  if  he  crosses  the  meridian  at  that 
feted  hour;  twelve  by  the  weary 
couch  of  languishing  humanity ;  twelve  in 
the  star-paved  courts  of  the  Empyrean; 
twelve  for  the  heaving  tides  of  the  ocean ; 
twelve  for  the  weary  arm  of  labor ;  twelve 
for  the  toiling  brain;  twelve  for  the 
watching,  waking,  broken  heart;  twelve 
for  the  meteor  which  blazes  for  a  moment 
and  expires  ;  twelve  for  the  comet 
whose  period  is  measured  by  oentories; 
twelve  for  every  substantial,  for  every 
imaginary  thing,  which  exists  in  the  sense, 
the  intellect,  or  the  fancy,  and  which  tlM 
speech  or  thought  of  man,  at  the  given 
meridian,  refers  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

Not  only  do  we  resort  to  the  obaem- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  the  means 
of  regulating  and  rectifying  our  docks, 
but  the  great  divisions  of  day,  and  month, 
and  year,  are  derived  from  the  same  sooroe. 
By  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  el^ 
ments  of  our  existence  are  closely  connect 
ed  with  the  celestial  times.  Partly  by  ha 
physical  organization,  partly  by  the  cfr 
perienco  of  the  race  trom  the  dawn  «f 
creation,  man  as  he  is,  and  the  times  and 
seasons  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  part 
and  parcel  of  one  system.  The  first  ffreat  di- 
vision of  time,  the  day-night,  (nyohthenun) 
for  which  we  have  no  precise  synonym  in 
our  language,  with  its  primal  alternation  of 
waking  and  sleeping,  of  labor  and  rest,  is 
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a  vital  condition  of  the  existence  of  snch 
a  creature  as  man.  The  revolution  of  the 
year,  with  its  various  incidents  of  summer 
and  winter,  and  seed-time  and  harvest,  is 
not  involved  in  all  our  social,  material  and 
moral  progress.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
poles  and  on  the  equator,  the  effects  of 
these  revolutions  are  variously  modified  or 
wholly  disappear,  but  as  the  necessary 
consequence,  human  life  is  extinguished 
at  the  poles,  and  on  the  equator  attains 
only  a  languid  or  feverish  development. 
Those  latitudes  only,  in  which  the  great 
motions  and  cardinal  positions  of  the  earth 
exert  a  mean  influence,  exhibit  man  in 
the  harmonious  expansion  of  his  powers. 
The  lunar  period,  which  lies  at  the  found- 
ation of  the  months  is  less  vitally  connect- 
ed with  human  existence  and  develop- 
ment ;  but  is  proved  by  the  experience  of 
every  age  and  race  to  be  eminently  con- 
ducive to  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
culture. 

But  indispensable  as  are  these  heavenly 
measures  of  time  to  our  life  and  progress, 
and  obvious  as  are  the  phenomena  on 
which  they  rest,  yet  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the 
day,  the  month,  and  the  year,  are  not  ex- 
actly commensurable,  some  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  in  practical  astronomy 
are  those  by  which  an  accurate  division 
of  time,  applicable  to  the  various  uses  of 
life,  is  derived  from  the  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  which  created 
and  rules  the  Universe,  there  is  a  harmony 
hidden  to  us  in  the  numerical  relation  to 
each  other  of  days,  months,  and  years ; 
but  in  our  ignorance  of  that  harmony, 
their  practical  adjustment  to  each  other 
is  a  work  of  difficulty.  The  great  embar- 
rassment which  attended  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  after  the  error  of  the 
Julian  period,  had,  in  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries, reached  ten  (or  rather  twelve)  days, 
sufficiently  illustrates  this  remark.  It  is 
most  true  that  scientific  difficulties  did  not 
form  the  chief  obstacle.  Having  been 
proposed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman 
JPontiff,  the  Protestant  world,  for  a  centu- 
ry and  more,  rejected  the  new  style.  It 
was  in  various  places  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy, collision  and  bloodshed.  (Stem's 
**  Hiramelskunde,"  p.  72.)  It  was  not 
adopted  in  England  till  nearly  two  centu- 
ries after  its  introduction  at  Rome ;  and 
in  the  country  of  Struve  and  the  Pulkova 
equatorial,  they  persist  at  the  present  day 
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in  adding  eleven  minutes  and  twelve 
seconds  to  the  length  of  the  tropical  year. 

2d.  The  second  great  practical  use  of 
an  Astronomical  Observatory  is  connected 
with  the  science  of  Geography.  The  first 
page  of  the  history  of  our  continent  de- 
clares this  truth.  Profound  meditation 
on  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  was  one  of 
the  main  reasons  which  led  Columbus  to 
undertake  his  momentous  voyage,  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance  witn  the  astro- 
nomical science  of  that  day  was,  in  his  own 
judgment,  what  enabled  him  to  overcome 
the  almost  innumerable  obstacles  which 
attended  its  prosecution.  (Humboldt, 
Histoire  de  la  Geographie,  etc.,  tom.  L,  p. 
17.)  In  return,  I  find  that  Copernicus,  m 
the  very  commencement  of  his  immortal 
work,  (de  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Cceles- 
tium,  fol.  2,)  appeals  to  the  discovery  of 
America  as  completing  the  demonstration 
of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth.  Much  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  figure,  size,  density, 
and  position  of  the  earth  as  a  member  of 
the  solar  system,  is  derived  from  this 
science,  and  it  furnishes  us  the  means  of 
perfomung  the  most  important  operations 
of  practical  geography.  Latitude  and 
longitude,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
descriptive  geography,  are  determined  by 
observation.  No  map  deserves  the  name, 
on  which  the  position  of  important  points 
has  not  been  astronomically  determined^ 
Some  even  of  our  most  important  political 
and  administrative  arrangements  depend 
upon  the  codperation  of  this  science. 
Among  these  I  may  mention  the  land 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  boundaries  of  the 
country.  I  believe  that  till  it  was  done 
by  the  Federal  Government,  a  uniform 
system  of  mathematical  survey  had  never 
in  any  country  been  applied  to  an  extensive 
territory. 

Large  grants  and  sales  of  public  land 
took  place  before  the  Revolution,  and  in 
the  interval  between  the  peace  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  but  the 
limits  of  these  grants  and  sales  were 
ascertained  by  sensible  objects,  by  trees, 
streams,  rocks,  hills,  and  by  reference  to 
adjacent  portions  of  territory,  previously 
surveyed.  The  uncertainty  of  boundaries 
thus  defined  was  a  never-fiuling  sooroe  of 
litigation.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Western  country  granted  by  Virginia, 
under  this  old  system  of  special  and  local 
survey,  were  covered  with  contending 
claims,  and  the  controversieB  to  whi(£ 
25 
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they  gave  rise,  formed  no  small  part  of 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Court  after  its 
organization.  But  the  adoption  of  the 
present  land  system  brought  order  out  of 
chaos.  The  entire  public  domain  is  now 
scientifically  surveyed  before  it  is  offered 
for  sale ;  it  is  laid  off  into  ranges,  town- 
ships, sections,  and  smaller  divisions,  with 
unerring  accuracy,  resting  on  the  founda- 
tion of  base  and  meridian  lines ;  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  under  this  system 
scarce  a  case  of  contested  location  and 
boundary  has  ever  presented  itself  in 
court.  The  general  land-office  contains 
maps  and  plans,  in  which  every  quarter 
section  of  the  public  land  is  laid  down 
with  mathematical  precision.  The  super- 
ficies of  half  a  continent  is  thus  transferred 
in  miniature  to  the  bureaus  at  Washing- 
ton, while  the  local  land-offices  contam 
transcripts  of  these  {)lan8,  copies  of  which 
are  furnished  to  the  individual  purchaser. 
When  we  consider  the  tide  of  population 
annually  flowing  into  the  public  domain, 
and  the  immense  importance  of  its  efficient 
and  economical  administration,  the  utility 
of  this  application  of  Astronomy  will  be 
duly  estimated. 

I  will  here  venture  to  repeat  an  anecdote 
which  I  heard  lately  from  a  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Timothy  Pickering.  Mr.  Octavius 
Pickering,  on  behalf  of  his  father,  had  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  David  Putnam,  of  Marietta, 
to  act  as  his  le^al  adviser  with  respect  to 
certain  land  claims  in  the  Virginia  military 
district,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Put- 
nam declined  the  agency.  He  had  had 
much  to  do  with  business  of  that  kind,  and 
found  it  beset  with  endless  litigation.  "I 
have  never,"  he  adds,  "  succeeded  in  but 
a  single  case,  and  that  was  a  location  and 
survey  made  by  General  Washington  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  I  am  not  acquaint- 
ed with  any  surveys,  except  those  made 
by  him,  but  what  have  been  litigated." 

At  this  moment  a  most  important  sur- 
vey of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is  in 
progress — an  operation  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, in  reference  to  the  commerce, 
navigation,  and  hydrography  of  the  coun- 
try. The  entire  work,  I  need  scarce  say, 
is  one  of  practical  astronomy.  The  scien- 
tific establishment  which  we  this  day 
inaugurate  is  looked  to  for  important 
cooperation  in  this  great  undertaking, 
and  will  no  doubt  contribute  efficiently  to 
its  prosecution. 

Astronomical  observations  furnish  by 
&r  the  best  means  of  defining  the  boun- 


daries of  States,  especially  when  the  lines 
are  of  great  length,  and  run  through  un- 
settled countries.  Natural  indications 
like  rivers  and  mountains,  however  dis- 
tinct in  appearance,  are  in  practice  subject 
to  unavoidable  error.  By  the  treaty  of 
1 783,  a  boundary  was  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  de- 
pending chiefly  on  the  course  of  rivers, 
and  highlands  dividing  the  waters  which 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those 
which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It 
took  twenty  years  to  find  out  which  river 
was  the  true  St.  Croix,  that  being  the 
staiting-point.  England  then  having 
made  the  extraordinary  discovery  that 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  forty  years  more  were 
passed  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re- 
create the  highlands  which  this  strange 
theory  had  annihilated ;  and  just  as  the 
two  countries  were  on  the  verge  of  a  war, 
the  controversy  was  settled  by  a  compro- 
mise. Had  the  boundary  been  accurately 
described  by  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, no  dispute  could  have  arisen.  No 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  her 
successor,  Mexico,  where  it  runs  through 
untrodden  deserts  and  over  pathless  moun- 
tains along  the  42d  degree  of  latitude.  The 
identity  of  rivers  may  be  disputed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  St.  Croix ;  the  course  of 
mountain  chains  is  too  broad  for  a  dividing 
line ;  the  division  of  streams,  as  experience 
has  shown,  is  uncertain,  but  a  degree  of 
latitude  is  written  on  the  heavenly  sphere, 
and  nothing  but  an  observation  is  reqiured 
to  read  the  record. 

But  scientific  elements,  like  sharp  instra* 
mcnts,  must  be  handled  with  sdentifio 
accuracy.  A  part  of  our  boundary  be- 
tween the  British  Provinces  ran  upon  the 
forty-fiflfh  degree  of  latitude ;  and  about 
forty  years  ago,  an  expensive  fortress  was 
commenced  by  the  (rovemment  of  the 
United  States  at  Rouse's  Point,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  on  a  spot  intended  to  be  just 
within  our  limits.  When  a  line  came  to 
be  more  carefiiUy  surveyed,  the  fortresi 
turned  out  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
line ;  we  had  been  building  an  ezpennve 
fortification  for  our  neighbor.  But  in  the 
general  compromises  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  by  the  Webster  and  Ash- 
burton  Treaty  in  1842,  the  fortress  was 
lefl  within  our  limits.* 

♦  Webster's  Works,  voL  v.,  110, 115. 
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Errors  still  more  serious  had  nearly 
resulted,  a  few  years  since,  in  a  war  with 
Mexico.  By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  in  1848,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  that  country 
was  in  part  described  by  reference  to  the 
town  of  El  Paso,  as  laid  down  on  a  speci- 
fied map  of  the  United  States,  of  which  a 
c5opy  was  appended  to  the  treaty.  This 
boundary  was  to  be  surveyed  and  run  by 
a  joint  commission  of  men  of  science.  It 
soon  appeared  that  errors  of  two  or  three 
degrees  existed  in  the  projection  of  the 
map.  Its  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 
did  not  conform  to  the  topography  of  the 
region ;  so  that  it  became  impossible  to  exe- 
cute the  text  of  the  treaty.  The  famous 
Mesilla  Valley  was  a  part  of  the  debatable 
ground,  and  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, paid  to  the  Mexican  government,  for 
that  and  for  an  additional  strip  of  territory 
on  the  south-west,  was  the  smart-money 
which  expiated  the  inaccuracy  of  the  map ; 
the  necessary  result,  perhaps,  of  the  want 
of  good  materials  for  its  construction. 

ft  became  my  official  duty,  in  London, 
a  few  years  ago,  to  apply  to  the  British 
government  for  an  authentic  statement  of 
their  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  New 
Zealand.  The  official  Gazette  for  the  2d 
of  October,  1840,  was  sent  me  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  affording  the  desired 
information.  This  number  of  the  Gazette 
contained  the  proclamations  issued  by  the 
Lieut.  Governor  of  New  Zealand  "inpur- 
guauco  of  the  instructions  he  received  from 
the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  one  of  her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State," 
asserting  the  jurbdiction  of  his  govern- 
ment over  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand, 
and  declaring  them  to  extend  "from 
thirty-four  degrees  thirty  minutes  north, 
to  47  degrees  ten  minutes  south  latitude," 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  south 
latitude  was  intended  in  both  instances. 
This  error  of  sixty-nine  degrees  of  latitude, 
which  would  have  extended  the  claim  of 
British  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Pacific,  had  apparently  escaped  the 
notice  of  that  government. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations 
in  proof  of  the  great  practical  importance 
of  accurate  scientific  designations  drawn 
from  astronomical  observations,  in  various 
relations  connected  with  boundaries,  sur- 
veys, and  other  geographical  purposes  ; 
but  I  must  hasten  to— 

dd.  A  third  important  department,  in 
which  the  services  rendered  by  Astronomy 


are  equally  conspicuous.  I  refer  to  com- 
merce and  navigation.  It  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  results  of  astronomical  observation, 
that  modem  commerce  has  attained  such 
a  vast  expansion,  compared  with  that  of 
the  ancient  world.  I  have  already  remind- 
ed you  that  accurate  ideas  in  this  respect 
contributed  materially  to  the  conception  in 
the  mind  of  Columbus  of  his  immortal 
enterpiise,  and  to  the  practical  success 
with  which  it  was  conducted.  It  was 
mainly  liis  skill  in  the  use  of  astronomical 
instruments,  imperfect  as  they  were,  which 
enabled  him,  in  spite  of  the  bewildering 
variation  of  the  compass,  to  find  his  way 
across  the  ocean. 

With  the  progress  of  the  true  system  of 
the  universe  toward  general  adoption,  the 
problem  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  pre- 
sented itself.  This  was  the  avowed  object 
of  the  foundation  of  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich,  (Grant's  Physical  Astronomy,  p. 
460 ;)  and  no  one  object  has  received  more 
of  the  attention  of  astronomers  than  those 
investigations  of  the  lunar  theory,  on 
which  the  requisite  tables  of  the  navigator 
are  founded.  The  pathways  of  the  ocean 
are  marked  out  in  the  sky  above.  The 
eternal  lights  of  the  heavens  are  the  only 
Pharos  whose  beams  never  fell,  which  no 
tempest  can  shake  from  its  foundations. 
Within  my  recollection,  it  was  deemed  a 
necessary  qualification  for  the  master  and 
the  mate  of  a  merchant  ship,  and  even  for  a 
prime  hand,  to  be  able  to  "  work  a  lunar," 
as  it  was  called.  The  improvements  in  the 
chronometer  have  in  practice,  to  a  great 
extent,  superseded  this  laborious  operation, 
but  observation  remains,  and  unquestiona- 
bly will  for  ever  remain,  the  only  depend- 
ence for  ascertaining  the  ship's  time,  and 
deducing  the  longitude  from  the  compar- 
ison of  the  time  with  the  chronometer. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  astro- 
nomical science  is  brought  already  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  that  nothing  more  is  to 
be  desired,  or  at  least  that  nothing  more 
is  attainable,  in  reference  to  such  practical 
applications  as  I  have  describea.  TjnSy 
however,  is  an  idea  which  generous  minds 
will  reject,  in  this  as  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge.  In  as- 
tronomy, as  in  everything  else,  the  disooy* 
eries  already  made,  theoretical  or  practi- 
cal, instead  of  exhausting  the  science,  or 
putting  a  limit  to  its  advancement,  do  but 
furnish  the  means  and  instruments  of  frir- 
ther  progress.  I  have  no  doubt  we  live 
on  the  verge  of  discoveries  and  inventions 
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in  every  department,  as  brilliant  as  any 
that  have  ever  been  made  ;  that  there  are 
new  truths,  new  facts  ready  to  start  into 
recognition  on  every  side ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  never  was  an  age  since  the  dami 
of  time,  when  men  ought  to  be  less  disposed 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  progress  already 
made,  than  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  for 
there  never  was  an  age  more  distinguished 
fur  ingenious  research,  for  novel  result, 
and  bold  generalization. 

That  no  further  imj)rovement  is  desira- 
ble in  the  means  and  methods  of  ascertain- 
ing the  ship's  place  at  sea,  no  one,  I  thhik, 
will  from  experience  be  disposed  to  assert. 
The  last  time  I  crossed  the  Atlantic,  I 
walked  the  quarter-deck  with  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  noble  vessel,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  we  were  driving  along  before 
a  leading  breeze  and  under  a  head  of 
iteam,  beneath  a  starless  sky  at  midnight, 
at  the  rate  certainly  of  ten  or  eleven 
miles  an  hour.  There  is  something  sub- 
lime, but  approaching  the  terrible,  in  such 
:i  scene :  the  rayless  gloom,  the  midnight 
chill,  the  awful  swell  of  the  deep,  the  dis- 
mal moan  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging, 
the  all  but  volcanic  fires  within  the  hold  of 
the  shij) — I  scarce  know  an  occasion  in  or- 
ilinary  life  in  which  a  reflecting  mind  feels 
more  keenly  its  hopeless  dependence  on 
irrational  forces  beyond  its  o>vn  control. 
I  asked  my  companion,  how  nearly  he 
could  determine  his  ship's  place  at  sea 
under  fiivorable  circumstances.  Theoreti- 
cally, he  answered,  I  think,  within  a  mile ; 
practically  and  usually,  within  three  or 
four. 

My  next  question  was,  how  near  do  you 
think  we  may  be  to  Cape  Race — that  dan- 
gerous headland  which  pushes  its  iron- 
bound  unlighted  bastions  from  the  shore 
of  Newfoundland  far  into  the  Atlantic — 
first  land-fiill  to  the  homeward-bound 
American  vessel.  We  must,  said  he,  by 
our  last  observations  and  reckoning,  be 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  Cape  Race. 
A  comparison  of  these  two  remarks,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed 
at  the  moment,  brought  my  mind  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  the  means  should  be  discovered  of 
finding  the  ship's  place  more  accurately, 
or  that  navigators  would  give  Ca{>e  Race 
a  little  wider  berth.  But  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  one  of  the  steam  packets  between 
England  and  America  was  lost  on  that 
formidable  point. 

It  appears  to  me  by  no  means  unlikely 


that,  with  the  improvement  of  instmment- 
al  power,  and  of  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  ship's  time  with  exactness,  as  g^reat 
an  advance  beyond  the  present  state  of 
art  and  science  in  finding  a  ship^  place  at 
sea  may  take  place,  as  was  e£Eected  by 
the  invention  of  the  reflecting  quadrant, 
the  calculation  of  lunar  tables,  and  the 
im])roved  construction  of  chronometers* 

In  the  wonderful  versatility  of  itxe  hu- 
man mind,  the  improvement,  when  made, 
will   ver^  probably  be  made  by    paths 
where  it  is  least  expected.    The  great  in- 
ducement of  Mr.  Babba^e  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  an  enrine,  bT  friuch  as- 
tronomical tables  could  be  oalcalated  and 
even  printed  by  mechanical  means,  tnd 
with  entire  accuracy,  was  the  errors  in 
the  requisite  tables.     Nineteen  snch  er- 
rors, in  point  of  fact,  were  discoTered  in  sn 
edition  of  Taylor's  logarithms  printed  in 
1796  ;  some  of  which  might  have  led  to 
the  most  dangerous  results  in  calonlatinff 
a  ship's  place.    These  nineteen  errors,  (oc 
which  one  only  was  an  error  of  tbejpresa,) 
were  pointed  out  in  the  Nautical  Amanse 
for  1832.      In  one  of  these  errata^  the 
seat  of  the  error  was   stated  to  be  in 
cosine  of  14  deg.  18  min.  3  sea    Sobse- 
quent  examination  showed  that  there  wm 
an  error  of  one  second  in  this  oorreodon, 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  NantiMd  Alma- 
nac of  the  next  year,  a  new  correetioB 
was  necessary.    But  in  making  the  new 
correction  of  one  second,  a  new  error  wm 
committed  of  ten  degrees.    Instead  of  oo* 
sine  14  deg.  18  min.  2  sec,  the  oorrectka 
was  printed  cosine  4  deg.  18  min.  2  se&i 
making  it  still  necessary,  in  some  fiitan 
edition  of  the  Nautical  Almanao,  to  insert 
an  erratum  in  an  erratum  of  the  errata  ■ 
Taylor's  logfarithms.   {Ed^iburgh  Mmm^ 
Vol.  lix.,  282.) 

In  the  hope  of  obviating  the  poBsiljilitT 
of  such  errors,  Mr.  Babbaro  projected  hv 
calculating — or,  as  be  prerors  to  call  it,  lb 
difference  machine.  Althongh  this  ezb^ 
ordinary  undertaking  has  been 


in  consequence  of  the  enormona  ezpsMt 
attending  its  execution,  enough  has  M9 
achieved  to  show  the  meohanioal  nusJhi 
ity  of  constructing  an  enjgine  of  this  UbL 
and  even  one  of  &r  higgler  pow6i%  m. 
which  Mr.  Babbage  has  matured  Ai 
conception,  devised  the  notation,  and  cfr 
ecuted  the  drawings — ^thepousehreB  an  !■- 
perishable  monument  of  the  genhia  of  Ai 
author. 
I  happened  on  one  ocoaaioii  to  be  fa 
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company  with  this  highly  distinguished 
man  of  science,  whose  social  qualities  are 
as  pleasing  as  his  constructive  talent  is 
marvellous,  when  another  eminent  8ava?itj 
Count  Strzelecki,  just  returned  from  his 
Oriental  and  Australian  tour,  observed 
that  he  found  among  the  Chinese  a  great 
desire  to  know  something  more  of  Mr. 
Babbage's  calculating  machme,  and  espe- 
cially  whether,  like  their  own  swanpan,  it 
could  be  made  to  go  into  the  pocket.  Mr. 
Babbage  good-humoredly  observed  that 
thus  far  he  had  been  very  much  out  of 
pocket  with  it. 

Whatever  advances  may  be  made  in 
astronomical  science,  theoretical  or  ap- 
plied, I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
they  will  be  made  in  connection  with  an 
increased  command  of  instrumental  power. 
The  natural  order  in  which  the  human 
mind  proceeds  in  the  acquisition  of  astro- 
nomical knowledge  is  minute  and  accurate 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  hea- 
vens, the  skilful  discussion  and  analysis  of 
these  observations,  and  sound  philosophy 
in  generalizing  the  results. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  however,  a  diffi- 
culty presented  itself  which  for  ages  prov- 
ed insuperable — and  which  to  the  same 
extent  has  existed  in  no  other  science,  viz. : 
that  all  the  leading  phenomena  are  in 
their  appearance  ddusive.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  in  all  sciences,  superficial  obser- 
vation can  only  lead,  except  by  chance, 
to  superficial  knowledge — but  I  know  of 
no  branch  in  which  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  in  astronomy,  the  great  leading 
phenomena  are  the  reverse  of  true  ;  while 
they  yet  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  senses, 
that  men  who  could  fortell  eclipses,  and 
who  discovered  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  still  believed  that  the  earth 
was  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  Universe, 
and  that  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  perform- 
ed a  daily  revolution  about  it  as  a  centre. 
It  usually  happens  m  scientific  progress, 
that  when  a  great  fact  is  at  length  discover- 
ed, it  approves  itself  at  once  to  all  com- 
petent judges.  It  furnishes  a  solution  to  so 
many  problems,  and  harmonizes  with  so 
many  other  facts,  that  all  the  other  dcUa^ 
as  it  were,  crystallize  at  once  about  it.  In 
modern  times,  we  have  often  witnessed 
such  an  impatience,  so  to  say,  of  great 
truths  to  be  discovered,  that  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  they  have  been 
found  out  simultaneously  by  more  than 
one  individual ;  and  a  disputed  question 
of  priority  is  an  event  of  very  common 


occurrence.  Not  so  with  the  true  theory 
of  the  heavens.  So  complete  is  the  decep- 
tion practised  on  the  senses,  that  it  &iled 
more  than  once  to  vield  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  truth ;  and  it  was  only  Trtien  the 
visual  organs  were  armed  with  an  almost 
preternatural  instrumental  power,  that 
the  great  fact  found  admission  to  the  hu- 
man mind. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  the  very  dawn  of 
science,  Pythagoras  or  his  disciples  ex- 
plained the  apparent  motion  of  the  hea- 
venly  bodies  about  the  earth,  by  the  di- 
urnal revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
But  this  theory — though  bearing  so  deep- 
ly impressed  upon  it  the  great  seal  of 
truth,  simplicity^  was  in  such  glaring  con- 
trast with  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  that 
it  failed  of  acceptance  in  antiquity  or  the 
middle  ages.  It  found  no  favor  with 
minds  like  those  of  Aristotle,  Archimedes, 
Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  or  any  of  the 
acute  and  learned  Arabian  or  mediaeval 
astronomers.  All  their  ingenuity  and  all 
their  mathematical  skill  were  exhausted 
in  the  development  of  a  wonderfully  com- 
plicated and  ingenious  but  erroneous  the- 
ory. The  great  master-truth,  rejected 
for  its  simplicity,  lay  disregarded  at  their 
feet. 

At  the  second  dawn  of  science,  the 
great  fact  again  beamed  into  the  mind  of 
Copernicus.  Now  at  least,  in  that  glorious 
age    which    witnessed   the    invention  of 
printing,  the  great  mechanical  engine  of 
intellectual  progress,  and  the  discovery  of 
America,  we  may  expect  that  this  long 
hidden  revelation,  a  second  time  proclaim- 
ed, will  command  the  assent  of  mankind. 
But  the  sensible  phenomena  were  still  too 
strong  for  the  theory — the  glorious  delu- 
sion of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  could 
not  be  overcome.    Tycho  de  Brahe  fur- 
nished his  observatory  with  instruments 
superior  in  number  and  quality  to  all  that 
had  been  collected  before :  but  the  great 
instrument  of  discovery,  which,  by  aug- 
menting the  optic  power  of  the  eye,  ena- 
bles  it  to  penetrate  beyond  the  apparent 
phenomena  and  to  discern  the  true  con- 
stitution of  the  heavenly  bodies,  was  want- 
ing at  Uranienburg.     The  observations  of 
Tycho,  as  discussed  by  Kepler,  conducted 
that  most  fervid,  powerful  and  sagacious 
mind  to  the   discovery  of  some  of  the 
most  important  laws  of  the  celestial  mo- 
tions, but  it  was  not  till  Galileo,  at  Flo- 
rence, had  pointed  his  telescope  to  the 
sky,  that  the  Copemican  system  could  be 
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said  to  bo  firmly  established  in  the  ecien- 
tific  world. 

On  this  great  name,  my  friends,  asaem- 
bled  as  we  are  to  dedic.ite  a  toniplo  to  m- 
Btrumeotal  astronomy,  we  may  well  paueo 
for  a  m.oment. 

There  is  mnch,  in  every  way,  in  the 
city  of  Florence  to  excite  the  curioBity, 
to  kindle  the  imagination,  and  to  gratify 
the  taste.  Sheltered  on  tlie  north  by  the 
vine-clad  hills  of  Fiesole,  wliose  Cyclopean 
walls  carry  back  the  antiquary  to  ages 
before  the  Roman,  before  the  Etruscan 
power,  the  flowery  city  (Florenza)  covei-s 
the  sunny  banks  of  the  Amo  with  its 
stately  piuaces.  Dark  and  frowning  piles 
of  inedifcral  structure ;  a  majestic  dome, 
the  prototype  of  St.  Peter's ;  bafdiicas 
which  enshrine  the  ashes  of  some  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  dead ;  the  stone  where 
Dante  stood  to  gaze  on  the  Campanile; 
the  house  of  Michael  Angelo,  still  occu- 
pied by  a  descendant  of  his  lineage  and 
name,  his  hammer,  his  chisel,  his  dividers, 
hi»  manuscript  poems,  all  as  if  he  had  left 
them  but  yesterday ;  airy  bridges  which 
Btiem  not  80  mnch  to  rest  on  the  earth  as 
to  hover  over  the  waters  they  span ;  the 
loveliest  creations  of  ancient  art,  rescued 
from  the  grave  of  ages  afpiin  to  "  enchant 
the  world ;"  the  breathing  marbles  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  the  glowing  canvas  of 
Raphael  and  Titian ;  muRcuras  filled  with 
medals  and  coins  of  every  age  from  Cynis 
the  younger,  and  gems  and  amulets  and 
vases  from  the  sepnichres  of  Kgvj'tian 
Pharoahs  coeval  with  Joseph,  and  Wrus- 
can  Lucumons  that  swayed  Italy  before 
the  Romans;  libraries  stored  with  the 
choicest  texts  of  ancient  literature ;  gar- 
dona  of  rose,  and  orange,  and  pomegranate, 
and  myrtle ;  the  very  air  you  breathe 
languid  with  music  and  perfume — such  is 
Florence.  But  among  all  fiiseinations  ad- 
dressed to  the  sense,  the  memory,  and  the 
heart,  thero  was  none  to  which  I  more 
frequently  gave  a  meditative  hour  during 
a  year's  residence,  than  to  the  spot  where 
Galileo  Galilei  sleeps  beneath  the  marble 
floor  of  S.inta  Croce ;  no  building  on  which 
I  gaKed  with  greater  reverence,  than  I  did 
upon  the  modest  mansion  at  Arcetri,  villa 
at  once  and  prison,  in  which  that  venera- 
ble 8<»ge,  by  command  of  the  Inquisition, 
passed  the  sad  closing  years  of  his  life, 
the  beloved  daughter  on  whom  he  had 
depended  to  amoothe  his  passage  to  the 
grave,  laid  thero  before  him ;  the  eyes  with 
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which  he  had  discovered  worlds  before 
imknown,  quenched  in  blindness : 

"  Ahime !  quech  ccchi  si  son  fifttti  OMori, 
Che  vider  pia  di  tutti  i  tempi  ulidu, 
£  luc«  fiir  dei  aecoli  fiituii' 

That  was  tlie  house,  ""where,"  says  Mil- 
ton, (another  of  those  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy,)  "  I  found  and  visited  the 
famous  Galileo,  grown  old — a  priaraier 
to  the  Inquixition  for  thinkiiie  on  astro- 
nomy otherwise  than  aa  the  JJonunican 
and  Franciscan  licensers  thought."  (ProM 
works,  vol.  i.,  p.  313.)  Great  Heavens! 
what  a  tribunaX  what  a  onlprit,  what  a 
crime!  Let  us  thank  God,  my  frienda, 
that  we  live  in  the  nineteeoth  oentnir. 
Of  all  the  wonders  of  anoient  and  modem 
art — statues  and  painting  and  jewdi 
and  manuscriptB — tne  admiration  and  the 
delight  of  ages — ^there  was  nothing  whidi 
I  belield  with  more  affectionate  awe,  than 
that  poor  rough  tube,  a  few  feet  in  length 
— the  work  of  his  own  hands — that  very 
"  ojitic  glass,"  through  which  the  "  TnieiB 
Artist"  viewed  the  moon, 

"  At  evening  troia  the  top  of  Pesdi 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  landa 
Rivers,  or  monntsins,  in  her  spottj^obo"— 


that  poor  spy-glass,  (for  it  : 
more)  throneh  which  the  human  eye  ft* 
distinctly  beheld  the  auHiice  of  the  mooo, 
first  (ILscovcred  the  phases  of  Vesas,  tk* 
antellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the  seeniag 
handles  of  Saturn — ^first  penetrated  tk* 
dusky  depths  of  the  heavens — ^first  {Meral 
the  clouds  of  nanal  error,  which  tmm  tka 
creation  of  the  world  involTed  the  sysica 
of  the  Universe. 

There  are  occasions  in  life  in  whiek  ■ 
grc.1t  mind  lives  years  of  rapt  eqjojBHit 
in  a  moment.  I  can  &noT  the  entotiail 
of  Galileo,  when,  first  rusmg  the  oe^ 
constructed  telescope  to  the  heaven^  ■ 
saw  fulfilled  the  grand  propheor  otCofU- 
nicus,  and  behclu  the  planet  vennt  cm- 
cent  like  the  moon.  It  was  snoh  atutks 
moment  as  that  when  the  immortd  prist 
era  of  Mentz  and  Strasburg  reonreatki 
first  copy  of  the  Bible  into  their  hnAK 
the  work  of  their  divine  a^  •  like  Alt 
when  Columbus,  through  the  gnj  din 
of  (he  I3th  of  October,  1493,  (^penica^ 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  then  a  Btoddt 
at  Cracow),  beheld  the  shores  of  ta 
Salvador ;  like  that  when  the  law  of  gn^ 
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tation  first  revealed  itself  to  the  intellect 
of  Newton  ;  like  that  when  Franklin  saw 
by  the  stiffening  fibres  of  the  hempen 
cord  of  his  kite,  that  he  held  the  light- 
ning in  his  grasp ;  like  that  when  Lever- 
rier  received  back  from  Berlin  the  tidings 
tiiat  the  predicted  planet  was  found. 

Yes,  noble  Gralileo,  thou  art  right :  £! 
pur  81  muove.  "  It  does  move."  Bigots 
iiiay  make  thee  recant  it;  but  it  moves 
nevertheless.  Yes,  the  earth  moves,  and 
the  planets  move — and  the  mighty  waters 
move — ^and  the  great  sweeping  tides  of 
air  move — and  the  empires  of  men  move 
— and  the  world  of  thought  moves,  ever 
onward  and  upward  to  higher  facts  and 
bolder  theories.  The  Inquisition  may 
seal  thy  lips,  but  they  can  no  more  stop 
the  progress  of  the  great  truth  propound- 
ed by  Copernicus,  and  demonstrated  by 
thee,  than  they  can  stop  the  revolving 
earth. 

Close  now,  venerable  sage,  that  sight- 
less, fearful  eye ;  it  has  seen  what  man 
never  saw  before ;  it  has  seen  enough. 
Hang  up  that  poor  little  spy-glass ;  it  has 
done  its  work.  Not  HersoheU  nor  Rosse 
have  comparatively  done  more.  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans  deride  thy  discoveries 
now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  from 
two  hundred  observatories  in  Europe  and 
America  the  glorious  artillery  of  science 
sliall  nightly  assault  the  skies,  but  they 
shall  gain  no  conquests  in  those  glittering 
fields  before  which  thine  shall  be  forgot- 
ten. Rest  in  peace,  great  Columbus  of 
the  heavens,  like  him  scorned,  persecuted, 
broken-hearted.  In  other  ages,  in  distant 
hemispheres,  when  the  votaries  of  science, 
with  solemn  acts  of  consecration,  shall  dedi- 
cate their  stately  edifices  to  the  cause  of 
knowledge  and  truth,  thy  name  shall  be 
mentioned  with  honor. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  dwelling  with 
such  emphasis  upon  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  to  ascribe  undue  importance, 
in  promoting  the  advancement  oi  science, 
to  the  increase  of  instrumental  power. 
Too  much,  indeed,  cannot  be  said  of  the 
service  rendered  by  its  first  application  in 
confirming  and  bringing  into  general  re- 
pute the  Copernioan  System ;  but  for  a 
considerable  time,  little  more  was  efiected 
by  the  wondrous  instrument,  than  the 
gratification  of  curiosity  and  taste  by  the 
inspection  *of  the  planetary  phases,  and 
the  addition  of  the  rings  and  satellites  of 
Saturn  to  the  solar  family.  Newton, 
prematurely  despairing  of  any  further  im- 


provement in  the  refracting  telescope,  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  reflection,  and  the 
nicer  observations  now  made  no  doubt 
hastened  the  maturity  of  his  great  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  gravitation;  but 
that  discovery  was  the  work  of  his  trans- 
cendent genius  and  consununate  skill. 

With  Bradley,  in  1741,  a  new  period 
conunenced  in  instrumental  astronomy, 
not  so  much  of  discovery  as  of  measure- 
ment. The  superior  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness with  which  the  motions  and  distances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  now  observ- 
ed, resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  mass 
of  new  materials  both  for  tabular  compari- 
son and  theoretical  speculation.  These 
materials  formed  the  enlarged  basis  of 
astronomical  science  between  Newton  and 
Sir  William  Herschell.  His  gigantic  re- 
flectors introduced  the  astronomer  to  re- 
gions of  space  before  unvisited,  extended 
beyond  all  previous  conception  the  range 
of  the  observed  phenomena,  and  with  it 
proportionably  enlarged  the  range  of  con- 
structive theory.  The  discovery  of  a  new 
primary  planet  and  its  attendant  satellites, 
was  but  the  first  step  of  his  progress  into 
the  labjrrinth  of  the  heavens.  Contem- 
poraneously with  his  observations,  the 
French  astronomers,  and  especially  La 
Place,  with  a  geometrical  skill  scarcely  if 
at  all  inferior  to  that  of  its  great  author, 
resumed  the  whole  system  of  Newton, 
and  brought  every  phenomenon  observed 
since  his  time  within  his  laws.  Difiiculties 
of  fact  with  which  he  struggled  in  vain, 
gave  way  to  m^ore  accurate'  observations, 
and  proDlems  that  defied  the  power  of 
his  analysis  yielded  to  the  modem  im- 
provements of  the  calculus. 

But  there  is  no  uUima  Thule  in  the 
progress  of  science.  With  the  recent 
augmentations  of  telescopic  power,  the 
details  of  the  Nebular  theory  proposed  by 
Sir  W.  Herschell  with  such  courage  and 
ingenuity  have  been  drawn  in  question. 
Many — ^most— of  those  milky  patches  in 
which  he  beheld  what  he  regarded  as 
cosmical  matter,  as  yet  in  an  unformed 
state — the  rudimental  material  of  worlds 
not  yet  condensed — ^have  been  resolved 
into  stars,  as  bright  and  distinct  as  any  in 
the  firmament.  1  well  recall  the  glow  of 
satisfaction,  with  which  on  the  22 d  of 
September,  1847,  being  then  connected 
with  the  University  at  Cambridge,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  venerable  director 
of  the  Observatory  there,  beginning  with 
these  memorable  words:  ^'iTouwill  rejoice 
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with  me  that  the  great  nebula  in  Orion 
has  yielded  to  the  powers  of  our  incom- 
parable telescope!  ....  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  this  nebula  and  that 
of  Andromeda,  [which  has  been  also  re- 
solved at  Cambridge,]  are  the  last  strong- 
holds of  the  nebular  theory."  (Annals  of 
the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  p. 
121.) 

But  if  some  of  the  adventurous  specula- 
tions built  by  Sir  William  Herschell  on 
the  bewildering  revelations  of  his  tele- 
scope have  been  since  questioned,  the  vast 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  sidereal 
astronomy,  to  which,  as  I  understand,  the 
Dudley  Observatory  will  be  particularly 
devoted  ;  the  discovery  of  the  parallax  of 
the  fixed  stars ;  the  investigation  of  the 
interior  relations  of  binary  and  triple 
systems  of  stars ;  the  theories  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  extraordinary,  not  to  say 
fantastic,  shapes  discerned  in  some  of  the 
nebulous  systems — whirls  and  spirals  ra- 
diating through  si)aces  as  vast  as  the  orbit 
of  Neptune  ;*  the  glimpses  at  systems 
beyond  that  to  which  our  sun  belongs — 
these  are  all  splendid  results,  which  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  school  of 
Herschell,  and  will  forever  insure  no 
secondary  place  to  that  name  in  the  an- 
nals of  science. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  hitherto 
made,  I  have  had  mainly  in  view  the 
direct  connection  of  astronomical  science 
with  the  uses  of  life  and  the  service  of 
man.  But  a  generous  philosophy  con- 
templates the  subject  in  higher  relations. 
It  is  a  remark  as  old  at  least  as  Plato,  and 
is  repeated  from  him  more  than  once  by 
Cicero,  that  all  the  liberal  arts  have  a 
common  bond  and  relationship,  (Archias 
i.,  de  Oratore  iii.,  21.)  The  different 
sciences  contemplate  as  their  immediate 
object  the  different  departments  of  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature ;  but  this 
great  system  itself  is  but  one;  and  its 
various  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each 
other,  that  the  most  extraordinary  rela- 
tions and  unexpected  analogies  are  con- 
stantly presentmg  themselves;  and  arts 
and  sciences  seemingly  the  least  connected, 
render  to  each  other  the  most  effective 
assistance. 


*  See  the  remarkable  memoir  of  Professor  Aloz- 
ander,  '*  On  the  origin  of  the  forms  and  the  present 
condition  of  some  of  the  clusters  of  stars,  and  several 
of  the  nebolffi.*'  (Qould*s  Astronomical  Journal,  vol 
iii.,  p.  95.) 


The  history  of  electricity,  galvanism, 
and  magnetism,  furnishes  the  most  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  remnrk.  Commeno- 
ing  with  the  meteorological  phenomena 
of  our  atmosphere,  and  termimiting  with 
the  observation  of  the  remotest  heavens, 
it  may  well  be  adduced  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present.  Franklin  demonstrated 
the  identity  of  lightning  and  the  electric 
fluid.  This  discovery  gave  a  great  im- 
pulse to  electrical  research,  with  little  else 
in  view  but  the  means  of  protection  from 
the  thunder-cloud.  A  purely  accidental 
circumstance  led  the  physician  Galvani  at 
Bologna,  to  trace  the  mysterious  element, 
imder  conditions  entirely  novel  both  of 
development  and  application.  In  tim 
new  form,  it  became,  in  the  bands  of 
Davy,  the  instrument  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary chemical  operation ;  and  earths 
and  alkalis,  touched  oy  the  creatiTC  wire, 
started  up  into  metals  that  float  on  water, 
and  kindle  in  the  air.  At  a  later  period, 
the  closest  affinities  are  observed  between 
electricity  and  magnetism  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other,  the  relationB  of 
polarity  are  detected  between  adds  and 
alkalis.  Plating  and  gilding  hencefintfa 
become  electrical  processes.  In  the  last 
applications  of  the  same  subtle  medinm,it 
has  become  the  messenger  of  inteOigenoe 
across  the  land  and  beneath  the  sea,  and 
is  now  employed  by  the  astronomer  to  as- 
certain the  difference  of  lonffitades,  to 
transfer  the  beats  of  the  dock  from  one 
station  to  another,  and  to  record  the  m> 
ment  of  his  observations  with  antomatifi 
accuracy.  How  large  a  share  has  been 
borne  by  America  m  these  magnifioeit 
discovenes  and  applications,  among  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  of  modem 
science,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  tke 
repetition  of  the  names  of  FVahldil^ 
Henry,  Morse,  Walker,  Mitchell,  Lod;^ 
and  Bond. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  whedMT 
from  the  harmonious  relationa  to  eaA 
other  of  every  department  of  scienoe,  er 
from  rare  felicity  of  individual  gmsML 
that  the  most  extraordinaiy  intraeeM 
versatility  has  been  manifested  by  As 
same  person.  Although  Newton*a  tran^ 
cendent  talent  did  not  blase  out  in  difld* 
hood,  yet  as  a  boy  he  discovered  greil 
aptitude  for  mechanical  contrivance.  Ha 
water- clock,  self-moving  vehide,  andniDi 
were  the  wonder  of  the  village ;  the  latter 
propelled  by  a  living  motiae.  6&r  Darid 
Brewster  represents  the  aoconnts  as  diffn^ 
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ing,  whether  the  mouse  was  made  to  ad- 
vance "  by  a  string  attached  to  its  tail," 
or  by  "  its  unavailing  attempts  to  reach  a 

f  portion  of  cora  placed  above  the  wheel." 
t  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  youthful  discoverer  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  intended  by  the  combination 
of  these  opposite  attractions  to  produce  a 
balanced  movement.  It  is  consoling  to 
the  average  mediocrity  of  the  race  to  per- 
ceive in  these  sportive  essays,  that  the 
mind  of  Newton  passed  through  the  stage 
of  boyhood.  But  emerging  from  boy- 
hood, what  a  bound  it  made  as  from  earth 
to  heaven !  Hardly  commencing  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  un- 
twisted the  golden  and  silver  threads  of 
the  solar  spectrum;  simultaneously  or 
soon  after  conceived  the  method  of  flux- 
ions ;  and  arrived  at  the  elemental  idea  of 
universal  gravity,  before  he  had  passed 
to  his  Master's  degree.  Master  or  Arts, 
indeed  !  That  degree,  if  no  other,  was 
well  bestowed.  Universities  are  imjustly 
accused  of  fixing  science  in  stereotype. 
That  diploma  is  enough  of  itself  to  redeem 
the  honors  of  academical  parchment  from 
centuries  of  learned  dullness  and  scholastic 
dogmatism. 

But  the  great  object  of  all  knowledge 
is  to  enlarge  and  purify  the  soul,  to  hll 
the  mind  with  noble  contemplations,  to 
furnish  a  refined  pleasure,  and  to  lead  our 
feeble  reason  from  the  works  of  nature  up 
to  its  great  Author  and  Sustainer.  Con- 
sidering this  as  the  ultimate  end  of  science, 
no  branch  of  it  can  surely  claim  precedence 
of  astronomy.  No  other  science  ftimish- 
es  such  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the 
abstractions  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  intellectual  system :  the  great  ideas 
of  time,  and  space,  and  extension,  and 
magnitude,  and  number,  and  motion,  and 
power.  How  grand  the  conception  of 
the  ages  on  ages,  required  for  several  of 
the  secular  equations  of  the  solar  system ; 
of  distances  from  which  the  light  of  a 
fixed  star  would  not  reach  us  in  twenty 
millions  of  years,  (Nichol's  Architecture 
of  the  Heavens,  p.  160 ;)  of  mamitudes 
compared  with  which  the  earth  is  but  a 
foot  ball ;  of  starry  hosts,  suns  like  our 
own,  numberless  as  the  sands  on  the 
shore ;  of  worlds  and  systems  shooting 
through  the  infinite  spaces,  with  a  velocity 
compared  with  which  the  cannon-ball  is 
a  way-worn,  heavy-paced  traveller  I 

Much,  however,  as  we  are  indebted  to 
our  observatories  for  elevating  our  con- 


ceptions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they 
present  even  to  the  unaided  sight  scenes 
of  glory  which  words  are  too  feeble  to  de- 
scnoe.  I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since, 
to  take  the  early  train  from  Providenc  * 
to  Boston;  and  for  this  purpose  rose  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Everything 
around  was  wrapt  in  darkness  and  hushed 
in  silence,  broken  only  by  what  seemed  at 
that  hour  the  unearthly  clank  and  rush  of 
the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene,  mid- 
summer night,*  the  sky  was  without  a 
cloud,  the  winds  were  whist.  The  moon, 
then  in  the  last  quarter,  had  just  risen,  and 
the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre  but 
little  affected  by  her  presence.  Jupiter, 
two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the 
day ;  the  Pleiades  just  above  the  horizon 
shed  their  sweet  mfluence  in  the  east; 
Lyra  sparkled  near  the  zenith;  Andro- 
meda veiled  her  newly-discovered  glories 
from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south ;  the 
steady  pointers,  fer  beneath  the  pole, 
looked  meekly  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
north  to  their  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I 
entered  the  train.  As  we  proceeded,  the 
timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more 
perceptible ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky 
oegan  to  soften,  the  smaller  stars,  like 
little  children,  went  first  to  rest;  the 
sister-beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted 
together ;  but  the  bright  constellations  of 
the  west  and  north  remained  unchanged. 
Steadily  the  wondrous  transfiguration 
went  on.  Hands  of  angels  hidden  from 
mortal  eyes  shifted  the  scenery  of  the 
heavens ;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved 
into  the  glories  of  the  dawn.  The  blue 
sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray ;  the 
great  watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes ; 
the  east  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks 
of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky  ;  the 
whole  celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the 
inflowing  tides  of  the  morning  light,  which 
came  pouring  down  from  above  in  one 
great  ocean  of  radiance,  till  at  length,  as 
we  reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  pur- 
ple fire  blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon, 
and  turned  the  dewy  tear-drops  of  flower 
and  leaf  into  rubies  and  diamonds.  In  a 
few  seconds,  the  everlasting  gates  of  the 
morning  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the 
lord  of  the  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too 
severe  for  the  gaze  of  man,  began  his 
course. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstition  of 
the  ancient  Magians,  who  in  the  morning 
of  the  world  went  up  to  the  hill-tops  of 
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Central  Asia,  and,  ignorant  of  the  true 
God,  adored  the  most  glorious  work  of 
hh  hand.  But  I  am  filled  with  amaze- 
ment, when  I  am  told  that  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
world,  there  are  persons  who  can  witness 
this  daily  manifestation  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  yet  say  in 
their  hearts,  "  There  is  no  God." 

Numerous  as  are  the  heavenly  bodies 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  glorious  as 
are  their  manifestations,'  it  is  probable 
that  in  our  own  system  there  are  great 
numbers  as  yet  undiscovered.  Just 
two  hundred  years  ago  this  year,  Iluy- 
ghens  announced  the  discovery  of  one 
satellite  of  Saturn,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  tliat  the  six  planets  and  six  satel- 
lites then  known,  and  making  up  the  per- 
fect number  of  twelve,  composed  the 
whole  of  our  planetary  system.  In  lYQY, 
an  astronomical  writer  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  might  be  other  bodies 
in  our  system,  but  that  the  limit  of  tele- 
scopic power  had  been  reached,  and  no 
further  discoveries  were  likely  to  be  made. 
(Memoirs  of  A.  A.  S.,  vol.  iiL,  275.)  The 
orbit  of  one  comet  onlv  had  been  definite- 
ly calculated.  Since  tliat  time  the  power 
of  the  telescope  has  been  indefinitely  in- 
creased ;  two  primary  pbuiets  of  the  first 
class,  ten  satellites,  iuid  forty-three  small 
planets  revolving  between  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter, have  been  discovered,  the  orbits  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  comets,  some  of  brief 
period,  have  been  ascertained  ;  and  it  has 
Deen  computed  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  mysterious  bodies  wander  through 
our  system.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  all  the  primary  planets,  which  revolve 
about  the  siui,  have  been  discovered.  An 
indelinite  increase  in  the  number  of  aste- 
roids may  be  antici])ated ;  while  outside  of 
Neptune,  between  our  sun  and  the  near- 
est fixed  star,  supposing  the  attraction  of 
the  sun  to  prevail  through  half  the  dis- 
tance, there  is  room  for  ten  more  primary 
planets,  succeeding  each  other  at  distances 
increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  The 
first  of  these  will  unquestionably  bo  dis- 
covered as  soon  as  tne  perturbations  of 
Neptune  shall  have  been  accurately  ob- 
served ;  and  with  ma]js  of  the  heavens,  on 
which  the  smallest  telescopic  stars  are  laid 
down,  it  may  be  discovered  much  sooner. 

But  it  is  when  we  turn  our  observation 
and  our  thoughts  from  our  own  system, 
to  the  systems  which  lie  beyond  it  in  the 
heavonly  spaces,  that  we  approach  a  more 


adequate  conception  of  the  Tastness  of 
creation.  All  analogy  teaches  us  that 
the  smi  which  gives  ught  to  us  is  but  one 
of  those  countless  stellar  fires  which  deck 
the  firmament,  andthat  every  glitteriug  star 
in  that  shining  host  is  the  centre  of  a  system 
as  vast  and  mil  of  subordinate  laminaries 
as  our  own.  Of  these  sons-— centres  uf 
planetary  systems — ^thoosanda  are  vLnble 
to  the  naked  eye,  millions  are  discovered 
by  tlie  telescope.  Sir  John  Herscholl,  in 
the  account  oi  liis  operations  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Cp.  381,^  calcalotes  that 
about  five  and  a  half  millions  of  stars  are 
visible  enough  to  be  distifu^ly  couiUed  m 
atwenty-foot  reflector  in  bothhemisi^ret. 
He  adds  that  ^'  the  actual  number  is  mooh 
^eater,  there  can  be  little  doubt."  His 
illustrious  fiither  estimated  on  one  occs- 
sion  that  125,000  stars  passed  through  the 
field  of  Ids  forU'^-foot  reflector  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  This  would  give  12,000,000 
for  the  entire  circuit  of  the  heavens,  in  i 
single  telescopic  zone ;  and  this  estinule 
was  made  under  the  assumption  that  the 
nebulae  were  masses  of  luminous  msttv 
not  yet  condensed  into  suns. 

These  stupendous  calculations,  however, 
form  but  the  first  column  of  the  mventoiy 
of  the  Universe.  Fiunt  white  specks  an 
visible  even  to  the  naked  eye  of  a  praetii- 
ed  observer  in  difierent  parts  of  tne  hea- 
vens. Under  high  magnifying  poweifi 
several  thousands  of  such  spots  are  visibis 
— ^no  longer,  however,  fiunt  white  speckii 
but  many  of  them  resolved  by  powerfd 
telesco{)es  into  vast  aggregations  of  stars, 
each  of  which  may  with  propriety  be 
compared  with  the  Milky  Way.  Many  of 
these  nebulae,  however,  resdsted  the  now 
of  Sir  William  Ilerscheirs  great  reflectOEi 
and  were  accordingly  still  regarded  bf 
him  as  masses  of  umbrmed  matter,  not 
yet  condensed  into  suns.  This,  till  a  Jbv 
years  suice;  was  perhaps  the  prenuBig 
opinion — ^and  the  nebular  theory  filled  a 
large  space  in  modem  astronomuil 
science.  But  with  the  increase  of  inrtn- 
ment  power,  especially  under  the  vai^^ 
grasp  of  Lord  Rosso^s  gigantic  rofleciflr 
and  the  great  reflectors  at  Pidhova  aal 
Cambridge,  the  most  irresolvable  of  thve 
nebula)  have  given  way ;  and  the.  bettv 
opinion  now  is,  that  every  one  of  theiaii 
a  galaxy,  like  our  own  lilUgf  Way,  oob- 
posed  of  millions  of  suns.  In  other  woA 
we  are  brought  to  the  bewildering  ooa- 
clusion,  that  thousands  of  these  jaktf 
specks,  the  greater  part  of  them  too  fiat 
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to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are,  not 
each  a  universe  like  our  solar  system,  but 
each  a  "  swarm"  of  universes  of  unappre- 
ciable  magnitude  (Humboldt,  Cosmos,  iii. 
44.)  The  mind  sinks  overpowered  by 
the  contemplation.  We  repeat  the  words, 
but  they  no  longer  convey  distinct  ideas 
to  the  understanding. 

But  these  conclusions,  however  vast 
their  comprehension,  carry  us  but  another 
step  forward  in  the  realms  of  sidereal  as- 
tronomy. A  proper  motion  in  space  of 
our  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  we  call 
them,  has  long  been  believed  to  exist. 
Tlieir  vast  distances  only  prevent  its  being 
more  apparent.  The  great  improvement 
in  instruments  of  measurement  within  the 
last  generation,  has  not  only  established 
the  existence  of  this  motion,  but  has  point- 
ed to  the  region  in  the  starry  vault,  around 
which  our  whole  solar  and  stellar  system, 
with  its  myriad  of  attendant  planetary 
worlds,  appears  to  be  performing  a  mighty 
revolution.  I^  then,  we  assume  that  out 
side  of  the  system  to  which  we  belong, 
and  in  which  our  sun  is  but  a  star  like 
Aldebaran  or  Sirius,  the  different  nebuloe 
of  which  we  have  spoken — thousands  of 
which  spot  the  heavens — constitute  eacli 
a  distinct  family  of  universes,  we  must, 
following  the  guide  of  analogy,  attribute 
t<:)  each  of  them  also,  beyond  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  their  individual  attendant  plan- 
etary systems,  a  great  revolution,  compre- 
hending the  whole  ;  while  the  same  course 
of  analogical  reasoning  would  lead  us  still 
further  onward,  and  in  the  last  analysis, 
require  us  to  assume  a  transcendental 
connection  between  all  these  mighty  sys- 
tems— a  universe  of  universes,  circling 
round  in  the  infinity  of  space,  and  preserv- 
ing its  equilibiium  by  the  same  laws  of 
mutual  attraction  which  bind  the  lower 
worlds  together. 

It  may  be  thought  that  conceptions  like 
these  are  calculated  rather  to  rej)ress  than 
to  elevate  us  in  the  scale  of  being ;  that 
banished  as  he  is  by  these  contemplations 
to  a  corner  of  creation,  and  there  reduced 
to  an  atom,  man  sinks  to  nothingness  in 
this  infinity  of  worlds.  But  a  second 
thought  corrects  the  impression.  These 
vast  contemplations  are  well  calculated  to 
inspire  awe,  but  not  abasement.  Mind 
and  matter  are  incommensurable.  An  im- 
mortal soul,  even  while  clothed  in  "  this 
muddy  vesture  of  decay,"  is,  in  the  eye  of 
God  and  reason,  a  purer  essence  than  the  , 
brightest  sun  that  lights  the  depths  of  i 


heaven.  The  organized^  human  eye,  in- 
stinct with  life  and  soul,  which,  gazing 
through  the  telescope,  travels  up  to  the 
cloudy  speck  in  the  handle  oi  Orion's 
sword,  and  bids  it  blaze  forth  into  a  gal- 
axy as  vast  as  ours,  stands  higher  in  the 
order  of  being  than  all  that  host  pf  lumin- 
aries. The  intellect  of  Newton,  which  dis- 
covered the  law  that  holds  the  revolving 
worlds  together,  is  a  nobler  work  of  God 
than  a  universe  of  universes  of  unthinking 
matter. 

,If,  still  treading  the  loftiest  path  of  anal- 
ogy, we  adopt  the  supposition — to  me  I 
own  the  grateful  supposition — that  the 
countless  planetary  worlds  which  attend 
these  countless  suns,  are  the  abodes  of  ra- 
tional beings  like  man,  instead  of  bringing 
back  from  this  exalted  conception  a  feeling 
of  insignificance,  as  if  the  individuals  of  our 
race  were  but  poor  atoms  in  the  infinity  of 
being,  I  regard  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
glory  of  our  human  nature,  that  it  belongs 
to  a  family  which  no  man  can  number,  of 
rational  natures  like  itself.  In  the  order 
of  being  they  may  stand  beneath  us,  or 
they  may  stand  above  us ;  he  may  well  be 
content  with  his  place  who  is  made  "  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  the  angels." 

Finally,  my  friends,  I  believe  there  is  no 
contemplation  better  adapted  to  awaken 
devout  ideas  than  that  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  no  branch  of  natural  science  which 
bears  clearer  testimony  to  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  than  that  to  which  you 
this  day  consecrate  a  temple.  Tlie  heart 
of  the  ancient  world,  with  all  the  prevail- 
ing ignorance  of  the  true  nature  and  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  orbs,  was  religiously 
impressed  by  their  survey.  There  is  a 
passage  in  one  of  those  admirable  philo- 
sophical treatises  of  Cicero,  composed  in 
the  decline  of  life,  as  a  solace  under  do- 
mestic bereavement  and  patriotic  concern 
at  the  impending  convulsions  of  the  State, 
in  which,  quoting  from  some  lost  work  of 
Aristotle,  he 'treats  the  topic  in  a  manner 
which  almost  puts  to  shame  the  teachings 
of  Christian  wisdom : 

"  Nobly  does  Aristotle  observe,  that  if 
there  were  beings  who  had  always  lived 
under  ground,  in  convenient,  nay,  magnifi- 
cent dwellings,  adorned  with  statues  and 
pictures,  and  everything  which  belongs  to 
prosperous  life — ^but  who  had  never  come 
above  ground — who  had  heard,  however, 
by  fame  and  report,  of  the  being  and 
power  of  the  gods — if  at  a  certain  time, 
the  portals  of  the  earth  being  thrown 
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open,  they  had*been  able  to  emerge  from 
those  hidden  abodes  to  the  regions  inhab- 
ited by  us ;  when  suddenly  they  had  seen 
the  earth,  the  seas,  and  the  sky  ;  had 
perceived  the  vastness  of  the  clouds  and 
the  force  of  the  wind ;  had  contemplated 
the  sun,  his  magnitude  and  his  beauty,  and 
still  more  his  effectual  power,  that  it  is  he 
who  makes  the  day  by  the  diffusion  of  his 
light  through  the  whole  sky ;  and  when 
night  had  darkened  the  earth,  should 
then  behold  the  whole  heavens  studded 
and  adorned  with  stars,  and  the  various 
lights  of  the  waxing  and  waning  moon, 
the  risings  and  the  settings  of  all  these  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  their  courses  fixed  and 
immutable  in  all  eternity ;  when,  I  say, 
they  should  see  these  tMngs,  truly  they 
would  believe  that  there  were  gods,  and 
that  these,  so  great  things,  are  their 
works." 

There  is  much  by  day  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  observatory ;  the  sun,  his 
apparent  motions,  his  dimensions,  the  spots 
on  his  disc,  (to  us  the  faint  indications  of 
movements  of  unimagined  grandeur  in  his 
luminous  atmosphere,)  a  solar  eclipse,  a 
transit  of  the  inferior  planets,  the  myste- 
ries of  the  spectrum — all  phenomena*  of 
vast  importance  and  interest.    But  night 


is  the  astronomer's  accepted  time ;  he 
goes  to  his  delightful  laoors  when  the 
busy  world  goes  to  it8  rest.  A  dark  pall 
spreads  over  the  resorts  of  active  life;  ter- 
restrial objects,  hill  and  ysSlejj  and  rod 
and  stream,  and  the  abodes  or  men,  ^sap- 
pear  ;  but  the  curtdn  is  drawn  up  whiui 
concealed  the  heavenly  hosts.  There  they 
shine  and  there  they  move,  as  they  moved 
and  shone  to  the  eyes  of  Newton  and  Gafi- 
leo,  of  Kepler  and  Copermcns,  of  PtolemT 
and  Ilipparchus  ;  yes,  as  they  moved  ana 
shone  when  the  morning  stars  sang  toge- 
ther and  all  the  sons  of  Gk>d  shouted  for  joy. 
All  has  changed  on  earth ;  but  the  glonou 
heavens  remain  unchanged.     Hie  plondi 

E asses  over  the  site  of  mighty  cities^  tho 
omes  of  powerful  nations  are  desolate; 
the  languages  they  spoke  are  forgotten: 
but  the  stars  that  shone  for  them  are  slun- 
ing  for  us  ;  the  same  eclipses  run  ^bm 
steady  cycle  ;  the  same  eqtdnoxes  cd 
out  the  flowers  of  spring  and  send  the  hna- 
bandman  to  the  harvest ;  the  sun  panaei 
at  either  tropic  as  he  did  when  his  coune 
began ;  and  sun  and  moon,  and  planet  and 
satellite,  and  star  and  constellation  and  gal- 
axy, still  bear  witness  to  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  love,  which  placed  them 
in  the  heavens,  and  uphold  them  there. 


<  ^ 
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That  distinguished  French  periodical, 
the  Reciie  des  Deux  MondeSy  is  now  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  interesting  articles  trom 
tlic  pon  of  M.  Alplionse  Esquiros,  on  the 
Xetliorlands  and  life  in  Holland.  From  a 
h\  umber,  we  translate  his  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden. 

The  foundation  of  this  fiimous  university 
is  connected  >vith  the  siege  which  Leyden 
sustained  in  the  year  1573.  The  United 
Provinces  had  risen  against  the  Spanish 
domination.    Liberty  of  conscience  basely 


violated,  political  and  reli^ous  despodflii 
the  inquisition,  and  the  establishment  oi* 
arbitrary  taxation,  had  all  tended  to  efr 
asperate  the  national  feelings.  ^At  tUl 
time,"  says  the  historian  Hooft,  Bomaai- 
ed  the  Tacitus  of  Holland,  *^  all  rank^ 
ages,  and  sexes  were  confounded  in  qua 
general  persecution.  The  gibbet  and  tha 
wheel  did  not  suffice;  the  trees  wHdk 
bordered  the  public  roads  were  ladaa 
with  coq)ses,  and  the  flames  of  the  h- 
neral  piles  of  martyrdom  darted  upwaiJi 
to  the  sky.     Scaffolds  were  effected  at 
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every  quarter ;  and  the  very  air  became 
infected  with  a  vapor  of  death."  Then 
was  seen  a  spectacle  rarely  paralleled  in 
the  world's  history.  A  few  hundred  men, 
pushed  to  despair — ^fishermen,  shepherds, 
merchants — banded  themselves  together 
to  struggle  against  the  crushing  oppres- 
sion of  a  powerful  government,  and  agtdnst 
armies  reputed  invincible.  Following  the 
example  given  by  other  towns  of  HolMid, 
the  inhabitants  of  Leyden  declared  them- 
selves in  iavor  of  the  union  of  the  pro- 
vinces ;  but  towards  the  end  of  October 
they  were  attacked  and  surrounded  by 
the  Spaniards,  The  Prince  of  Orangg 
wrote  directions  to  the  citizens  at  all  ha- 
zards to  offer  resistance.  He  promised 
on  his  part  to  seek  every  means  of  as- 
sisting them.  "Hold  outfor  three  months," 
he  said ;  "  and  even  if  the  siege  should 
last  longer,  do  not  lose  courage,  f  you 
persevere,  deliverance  is  certain;  but  if 
you  surrender,  perpetual  servitude  awaits 
you." 

The  cnem^,  meanwhde,  sought  by  in- 
sidious promises  to  obtain  an  entrance  into 
the  place.  The  only  repl^  vouchsafed  by 
the  besieged  was  the  Latm  verse — 


The  defence  of  the  city  was  intrusted  to 
Janus  Douza.  The  burghers  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  to  die  beneath  the  ruins  of 
their  houses  rather  than  yield.  Although 
in  tlie  first  instance  all  the  useless  moutris 
had  been  sent  away,  famine  soon  pressed 
on  the  city.  No  bread  was  to  be  seen, 
and  provisions  of  all  sorts  became  every 
day  more  scarce.  At  length  grass,  leaves, 
the  bark  of  treesfthe  skins  of  the  animals 
which  had  long  since  been  devoured,  even 
clay,  came  to  be  used  as  nutriment.  Pes- 
tilence followed  famine.  Of  16,000  in- 
habitants, between  6000  and  7 000  perished. 
Everywhere  living  skeletons  were  seen 
burymg  the  dead.  The  town,  defended 
by  shadows,  still  sustained  itself  against 
the  fury  ofthe  invading  army  and  its  own 
internal  divisions.  To  the  soldiers,  who 
shouted  to  them :  "  Tou  are  dying  of  hun- 
ger— surrender,  and  you  shall  have  food," 
they  answered  from  the  top  of  the  ram- 
parts :  "  When  our  provisions  are  quite 
gone,  we  will  eat  our  left  hands,  and  keep 
our  right  to  defend  our  liberty." 


One  day,  however,  a  fiunished  crowd 
presented  themselves  before  the  burgo- 
master of  Leyden,  Heter  Adriaanszoon 
van  der  Werff:  they  peremptorily  de- 
manded either  bread  or  the  surrender  of 
the  city.  "  I  have  sworn  to  defend  this 
city,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "  and  with 
the  help  of  God,  I  hope  to  keep  my  oath. 
Bread  I  have  not ;  but  if  my  body  can 
serve  to  enable  you  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle, take  it,  cut  it  up,  and  divide  it 
amongst  you."  The  poor  people  with- 
drew m  silence. 

The  fate  of  Holland  bung  on  the  walls 
of  Leyden.  All  the  United  Provinces 
watched  the  heroic  town ;  but  the  place 
waa  so  rigorously  blockaded,  that  it  was 
most  difficult  to  come  to  its  assistance. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  at  length  resolved 
to  pierce  the  dikes.  It  was  a  desperate 
measure ;  nevertheless  the  old  Bata\ian 
proverb  prevailed— Better  a  country  de- 
solated than  a  country  lost.  The  whole 
country  was  overflowed  with  water,  and 
the  harvests  destroyed.  The  sea,  that 
natural  enemy  of  Holland,  came  to  the 
help  of  Leyden  ;  but  it  came  slowly.  A 
north-east  wind  kept  back  the  waves,  on 
whose  crests  appeared  barks  mounted 
with  cannon.  These  boats,  impelled  by 
means  of  wheels,  without  either  oars  or 
sails,  were  manned  by  brave  Zeeland  sea- 
men, who  bad  almost  all  been  wounded 
and  mutilated  in  the  war  of  independence. 
The  besieged  from  the  summit  of  their 
ramparts  could  see  the  flotilla,  could  even 
converse  with  Ihe  crews  ;  but  the  envious 
flood  receded  instead  of  advancing,  bear- 
ing away  their  last  hope.  The  enemy,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  driven  from  some 
advanced  positions  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  waters,  still  maintained  themselves  on 
the  principal  dikes,  Leyden  seemed  lost, 
when  the  moon  becoming  full,  swelled  the 
tide.  The  wind  changed  to  the  south- 
west ;  and  one  of  those  violent  storrns 
which  at  ordinary  seasons  tend  so  much 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  Holland,  burst 
forth  on  its  coasts.  The  sea,  resistless  in 
its  might,  enlarged  the  breaches  already 
made  m  the  dikes,  and  rushed  over  the 
land,  bearing  along  on  its  waves  terror, 
desolation,  and^afety.  Surprised  and 
submerged,  stupefied  with  terror  at  the 
noise  ofthe  tempest,  and  the  &lling  of  a 
portion-of  the  walls,  the  Spaniards  tumul- 
tuously  abandoned  their  posts,  and  throw 
their  cannon  into  the  water. 
The  same  tide  which  enabled  them  to  r»- 
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treat,  bore  the  Zeeland  flotilla,  laden  with 
provisions,  to  the  gates  of  Ley  den.  A  ter- 
rible combat — "  an  atnphibious  fight,"  to 
use  the  expression  of  a  Dutch  historian 
— ensued,  partly  on  the  dikes  and  partly 
on  board  the  barks.  The  sailors  triumphed, 
and  entered  the  town ;  but  amid  the  jo^ 
of  deliverance,  a  sad  spectacle  met  their 
eyes.  Luiing  both  sides  of  the  great 
canal,  crowds  of  famished  creatures  were 
shouting  for  food.  With  almost  brutal 
avidity,  they  seized  the  loaves  and  the  her- 
rings which  were  distributed,  and  many 
who  had  hitherto  borne  up  against  hunger 
died  of  repletion. 

Tlic  redoubtable  army  of  Spain,  beaten, 
drowned,  dispersed  over  the  land  by  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  had  vanished  like  that 
of  Pharaoh.  "  God,"  it  was  said,  "  loves 
Holland  now,  as  He  formerly  loved  Is- 
rael." 

Disabled  by  severe  illness,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  suniamcd  the  Silent,  had  not  ap- 
peared in  person  before  the  walls  of  Ley- 
den.  He  was  at  Delft,  and,  scarcely  re- 
covered, was  for  the  first  time  attending 


public  worship  in  one  of  the  ohurches  of 
that  town,  wnen  tidings  came  that  the 
siege  was  raised.  The  prince  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  preacher,  who  iounediately, 
with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  the  blessed 
news.  Tears  mingled  abundantly  widi  the 
thanksgivings  that  followed. 

Although  pestilence  still  raged  in  Ley- 
den,  William  the  Silent  hastened  thither. 
Surrounded  by  the  citizens,  who  forgot 
their  sorrows  as  they  thronged  to  meet 
him  whom  they  regarded  as  the  living 
rampart  of  their  reconquered  liberty,  he 
asked  them  whether  they  would  meter  hi 
tlfeir  city  a  perpetual  exemptionfrom  cer- 
tain taxes,  or  the  foundation  of  a  Protes- 
tant university.  The  burghers  of  Leyden 
did  not  hesitate  in  their  cnoice :  ^  A  uni- 
versity !"  was  their  unanimous  cry.  And 
so,  on  the  9th  of  Februaiy,  1575,  was  in- 
augurated with  much  pomp  that  edifice 
destined  afterwards  to  number  amongst 
its  students  and  professors  many  of  the 
most  brilliant  geniuses  of  Europe.  The 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  is  stilled^ 
brated  every  year  in  Leyden. 


From  Bcntley's  Miscellanj. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDG'E. 


A  FOREMOST  place  is  due  to  Coleridge 
among  those  great  men,  still  ruling  our 
8i)irits  from  their  urns,  who,  having  done 
much,  might  have  done  so  much  more. 
Wlien  Mrs.  Jameson  told  Tieck  of  the 
poet's  death,  which  she  had  just  learnt  in 
a  l<»ttcr  from  England,  he  exclaimed  with 
emotion,  "  A  great  spirit  has  passed  away 
from  the  earth,  and  has  letl  no  adequate 
memorial  of  his  greatness."*    To  his  friend 


*  On  another  occasion  Tieck  remarked,  that  Cole- 
ridpro  poHse&?e<I  the  creative  and  inventive  spirit  of 
poetry,  not  the  productive ;  "  lie  thought  too  much  to 
pr<xiu(« — tho  analytical  p<j\ver  interfered  with  the 
Kt  nius:  otiiers  with  more  active  faculties  seized  and 
worked  out  his  magnificent  hints  and  ideas.*' 


Manning,  then  in  the  Celestial  Empii% 
Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  hiB  most  Laink 
like  letters,  writes:  ^* Coleridge  is  j^' 
dead,  having  lived  just  loncp  enough  M' 
close  the  eyes  of  Wordsworw,  who  ptil 
the  debt  of  nature  but  a  week  or  two  b^ 
fore : — poor  Col.,  but  two  days  beftra  ki 
died,  he  wrote  to  a  bookseller  proporipg 
an  epic  poem  on  the  ^  Wanderings  orCain,' 
in  twenty-four  books.  It  is  said  he  htf 
left  behind  him  more  than  forty  thooBSnl 
treatises  in  criticism,  metaphyaios,  and  dt 
vinity,  but  few  of  them  in  a  state  of  oos^ 
pletion.  They  arc  now  destined,  peiluA 
to  wrap  up  8]»ices."  Though  all  tha^ 
taken  literally,  was  one  of  those  luayuna 
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of  elaborate  fibbing,  which  Cbarlea  was 
not  only  fond  bnt  proud  of — telling  Miss 
Wordsworth  with  a  chnckie,  that  he  fear- 
ed he  should  one  day  go  to  the  naughty 
man  for  it — -yet  in  the  spiritand  scope  of 
the  premature  obituary,  there  is  a  melan- 
choly adherence  to  the  vera,  ifalao  an  amus- 
ing audacity  in  the  ben  trovato.  There  may 
not  be  an  atom  of  the  vrai  about  it,  but 
there  ia  a  world  of  vrais&nblance.  Cole- 
ridge's cup  of  promise  was  fiill  to  over- 
flowing; but  between  the  cup  and  the  lip, 
what  a  chapter  of  accidents.     As  Moliere 


Wordsworth,  in  the  "Prelude,"  after  a 
glance  at  Coleridge's  past  career — whether 
as  a  "  liveried  schoolboy,"  in  the  depths 
of  the  huge  city,  day-dreaming  on  the 
"  leaded  roof' of  Christ  Hospital;  or  mi- 
grating thence  to  Cambridge,  and  there 
sitting  down  "in  temperance  and  peace,  a 
rigorous  student ;"  thus  continues : 

"  What  ft  Btormy  course 

Then  followed.  Oh  I  it  is  u  pang  Uiat  oils 
For  utlerancc,  to  think  what  easy  change 
Of  circumfitancee  miKbt  to  thee  have  spared 
A  world  of  pain,  ripened  a  thousand  hopes, 
For  ever  withercd,''t 

Such  magnificent   plana  as  he  sketched, 

too  ;  such  comprehensive  schemes ;  castles 
in  the  air  so  imposing  in  afirial  perspective, 
with  tlieir  cloud-capt  towers,  ^I  "  fortified 
in  paper"!  '^^y — »1I  to  have  this  efiect, 
no  more — oh  !  the  pity  of  it,  but  oh  I  the 
pity  of  it !  Wordsworth  himself,  indeed, 
from  his  own  e^erience  in  early  manhood, 
could  tell  bow  hitter  a  thing  jt  is  to  live 
bafiled  and  plagued  by  a  mind  that  every 
hour  turns  recreant  to  her  task,  and  that 
takes  heart  again,  only  to  feci  immediately 
some  hollow  thought  hang  hke  au  inter- 
dict upon  her  hopes.  This,  the  bard  of 
Rydal  tells  us,  was  his  lot ;  for,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  cither  still  he  found 
"  some  imperfection  in  the  chosen  theme," 
or  saw  BO  much  wanting  in  hiraseU^  that 


•  Le  Tartufe,  iii.,  1. 
f  Prolude,  book  iv. 

t  '■  \Vi!  forlilj*  in  paper,  and  in  figures .... 
Liki?  one  timt  draws  tlie  model  of  n  houso 
Bej'ondhia  powerto  build  it  j  wlio,  lialfthro'. 
Gives  oVr,  and  leaves  his  partcreatcd  cost 
A  niikcd  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds, 
And  ivuiiti;  for  cliurliab  winter's  tyranny." 
Stmnd  Part  y'KiNO  Hbnbt  IT.,  act  i.,  so.  3, 


pose  in  listlessoess  from  vaia  perplexity, 
"  unprofitably  travelling  towards  the 
grave,  like  a  false  steward  who  hath  much 
received,  and  renders  nothing  back."* 
But  Wordsworth  was  a  man  of  other  met- 
tle than  his  old  friend  and  neighbor  and 
fellow  laborer.  He  had  a  temperament, 
a  set  of  nerves,  a  constitutional  vigor  and 
resolve,  by  which  he  soon  and  serenely 
got  the  better  of  such  listleesness.  Cole- 
ridge was  weak,  and  in  that  sense  in  which 
to  be  weak  is  to  he  miserable.  In  the  de- 
finition of  the  author  of  "Dream-life,"  he 
is  a  weak  man  who  cannot  twist  and  weave 
the  thread  of  bis  feeling^bowever  fine, 
however  tangled,  however  strained,  or 
however  strong — into  the  great  cable  of 
Purpose,  by  which  ho  lies  moored  to  his 
life  of  Action, f  By  which  definition  is 
convicted  of  deplorable  weakness  that 
moat  noticeable  man  with  largegrey  eyes, 
who,  as  he  let  them 

"  traverse  the  cerutean  field, 

And  niark  the  clouds  that  drove  before  the  wind. 
Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  would  he  build, 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  filled  tuH  mind ; 
But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no  trace 
behind.} 

At  the  best,  they  often  evaporated  [in 
talk.  When  Mr.  De  Quincey,  on  the  eve 
ofhie  first  interview  with  Coleridge,  met 
and  conversed  with  Lord  Egmont  on  the 
poet's  past,  his  present,  and  his  prospects, 
after  discussing  sundry  literary  themes 
which  he  could  (an  he  would)  treat  to  ad- 
vantage, "  But,  at  any  rate,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  let  him  do  something ;  for  at  pre- 
sent he  talks  very  much  like  an  angel,  and 
does  nothing  at  ail."  Coleridge,  he  added, 
was  now  in  the  prime  of  his  powers — unit- 
ing something  of  youthful  vigor  with  suf- 
ficient experience  of  life ;  ha\'ing  the  bene- 
fit, Tiesides,  of  vast  meditation,  and  of 
reading  unusually  discursive;  insomuch 
that  no  man  bad  ever  been  better  qualified 
to  revive  the  heroic  period  of  literature  in 
England,  and  to  give  a  character  of  weight 
to  the  philosophic  erudition  of  the  country 
upon  the  Continent.  "  And  what  a  pity," 
excldmed  Lord  Egmont,  who  was  earnest 
in  urgmgpoor  "CoL 'a"  friends  to  put  him 
upon  imdertaking  some  great  monumental 


X  Thomson :  "  Castle  of  Indolence,"  stanza  lix. 
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work,  sufficient  for  a  display  of  his  various 
and  rare  accomplishments,  for  his  multi-  ■ 
form  erudition  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  I 
his  splendid  power  of  theorizing  and  com- ! 
bining  large  and  remote  notices  of  facts 
on  the  other — "  what  a  pity,  if  tliis  man 
were,  after  all,  to  vanish  like  his  appari- 
tion ;  and  you,  I,  and  a  few  others,  who 
have  witnessed  his  grand  bravuras  of  dis- 
play, were  to  liave  the  usual  fortune  of 
ghost-seers,  in  meeting  no  credit  for  any 
statements  that  we  might  vouch  on  hLs  be- 
half!"* Perhaps,  however,  the  tendency 
of  the  age  at  present  is,  to  give  unlimited 
credit  to  the  vouchers  of  Coleridge's 
powers  as  a  table-talker,  and  to  depreciate 
and,  in  some  quarters,  whistle  down  the 
wind,  his  reputation  as  an  author,  if  not  in 
poetry,  certainly  m  prose. 

It  is,  accordingly,  becoming  more  and 
more  tlie  fashion  to  underrate  his  actual 
falls  accomplis  as  though  they  were  not 
dccomplis^  so  far  as  they  go  ;•  as  though, 
being  confessedly  a  fragmentary  and  in- 
complete writer,  all  his  writings  were  ne- 
cessarily tainted  >vith  this  original  sin,  to 
a  degree  that  renders  them  valueless, 
meaningless,  useless.  And  true  it  is  that 
there  is  a  vexatious  resemblance  to  "  frac- 
tional parts"  in  the  bulk  of  his  essays, 
lectures,  criticisms,  philosopliical  disserta- 
tions ;  that  there  may  be  broken  promise 
as  well  as  partial  performance  in  "  Aids  to 
Reflection  ;"  that  the  "  Friend,"  who  prof- 
fers his  services  "  to  aid  in  the  formation 
of  fixed  principles  in  politics,  morals,  and 
religion,"  is  not  always  a  Friend  in  need 
(though  there  is  still  to  be  found  "he 
that  blesseth  his  Friend  with  a  loud 
voice") ;  true,  again,  that  Coleridge's 
"  Essays  on  his  own  Times"  contain  much 
that  is  little  likely  to  be  for  all  time,  if 
indeed  for  any  times  but  his  own,  audthet/ 
gave  him  small  encouragement  enough; 
and  that  his  "  Constitution  of  Church  and 
State"  is,  practically  considered,  neither 
here  nor  there ;  and  his  "  Lay  Sermons" 
by  no  means  a  sufficing  "Statesman's 
Manual;"  and  his  "Biographia  Literaria" 
a  tncla/i(/e  which  not  only  does  not  keep 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  hope,  but 
breaks  it  to  the  ear.  But  to  deny  the 
worth  of  the  Essayist's  essay ings,  to  see 
no  beauty  in  them  that  thev  should  be 
desired,  no  depth  in  them  that  will  tax  the 
mental  plumb-line,  no  hidden  treasures 
that  will  repay  study  and  research — to  be 

♦  Tlionia^  dn  Quincey :  Autobiogniphic  Sketches. 


careless  about  gathering  up  these  frag- 
ments that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost — 
this,  if  it  is  agrowingtendencvof  theage, 
is  surely  also  a  reproach  to  the  age,  and 
cannot  be  of  long  continuance. 

Coleridge  might  indulge,  more  than  was 
good  for  him,  or  his  hearers,  in  ^^theo- 
sophio  moonshine ;"  but  his  philosophy  was 
not  wholly  and  solely  theosophy.  "  We 
are  greatly  incredulous  respecting  the 
depth  of  Coleridge,"  said  the  jPmes  news- 
paper, not  long  since,  ^^and  regard  his 
'philosophy'  as  the  most  enormous  sham 
smce  Swedenborg."  This  crack  "  deUver- 
ance  "  of  the  Times  was  delightsome  to 
very  many,  who  are  only  too  glad  of  saeh 
a  sanction  to  pooh-pooh  S.  T.  C.  as  a  theo- 
so^y/ie,  and  notning  more  ;  and  who  accept 
ironically,  as  a  speaking  portnut^  Mrs. 
Brownmg's  "  vision  "  of  the 


-**  Yisionary  Coleridge,  who 


Did  sweep  his  thoughts  as  angels  do 
Their  wings,  with  <»dence  up  iht  Bhie.*^ 

^^  You  swam  and  fluttered,**  aays  one  of 
the  Highgatef  habitues^  *^  in  the  mistiest 
wide  unintelligible  deluge  of  things,  for 
most  part  in  a  rather  profitless,  mieonifort- 
able  manner  " — ^'  in  the  high  seas  of  tlie- 
osophic  philosophy,  the  haay  infinitiide 
of  Kantean  transcendentalism,**  Ac.}  So 
again  Shelley  pictures  the  *^  rapt  one  of 
the  godlike  forehead,**  in  his  epistle  from 
Leghorn  to  a  lady  friend  : 


*'  You  will  see  Coleridge ;  he  who  rits 
In  the  exceeding  lustre  and  the  pure 
Intense  irradiation  of  a  mind. 
Which,  with  its  own  internal  lustre  blind, 
Flags  wearily  through  darkness  and 
A  cloud-encircled  meteor  of  the  air, 
A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owlSb**| 


♦  Viflion  of  Poets. 

f  A  t  Mr.  Gillman's,  the  kind  host  and  the  (nme  «B 
think,  appropriately)  firactional  biogiB|iherolt)ulaMi|ai 
There  are  people  so  nnsTrnpathiiiiig  with  tha  fsX 
both  as  writer  and  as  man,  that  thsj  can  flaiilfei 
thck  hearts  (hearts,  quotha  1)  to  be  angiy  with  Ihi 
host^  for  "  choriiihing  ^'aa  weU  aalorini^  andlicaMifat 
him.  We  might  almost  poraphrasethe  thoniMM 
intents  of  their  '*  hearts,*'  in  the  l. 
of  certain  (A;^y««y  un-worthiear 

"THiy  such  profusion  of  indulgence  shown 
To  this  poor,  timorous,  toil-detesting  drwm^ 
That  others  feeds  onpliaiietory  adkemci^ 
An^pays  his  host  vriih  hideous  nnnw  iff  #ii— if 
Pope's  Hoiob :  Pdyt,  book  II 


Carljle*8  Life  of  Sterling: 
Shelley's  Poems :  Letter  to 
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But  there  was  something  more  than  the 
dim  religious  light  of  "  theosophic  moon- 
shine," into  which  smidry  detractors  would 
resolve  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  sage's 
outpourings.  Professor  Wilson,  who  de- 
clared that,  while  Coleridge  was  discours- 
ing, the  world  lost  all  its  commonplaces, 
so  that  you  and  your  wife  imagined  your- 
self Adan^  and  Eve  listening  to  the  affable 
archangel  Raphael  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
added  to  this  "merrie  conceite,"  that  twas 
your  own  feult  if  you  did  not  "a  wiser 
and  a  better  man  arise  to-morrow's  mom." 
He  affirmed,  too,  let  his  testimony  go  for 
whut  it  may  with  those  who  find  all  ima^- 
nation  and  no  reason  (only  unbounded  un- 
reason) in  Coleridge's  philosophy,  that, 
whereas  in  most  cases.  Reason  and  Imagi- 
nation (which  by  mistake  are  said  to  be 
separate  faculties,)  like  man  and  wife,  live 
like  cat  and  dog,  in  mutual  worrying,  or 
haply  sue  for  a  divorce — ^in  the  case  of 
Coleridge  "  they  are  one  spirit  as  well  as 
one  flesh,  billing  and  cooing  in  a  perpetual 
honeymoon."  A  theosophist,  then,  if  you 
will ;  but  something  more — ^a  good  aeal 
more :  a  philosopher  and  deep  thinker,  a 
subtle  logician  and  abstruse  metaphysician, 
who,  indeed,  never  did  himself  justice,  but 
is  not  on  that  account  to  be  denied  just- 
ice by  others. 

Rate  the  quality  of  his  influence  as  you 
will,  but  do  not  underrate  the  measure  of 
it.  Call  him  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil, 
as  you  list ;  but  do  not  deny  him  to  have 
been  a  power  at  all.  What  review  can 
we  take  up,  what  philosophical  treatise  can 
we  examine,  what  theological  work  can  we 
meet  with,  what  church  with  a  thinking 
man  (not  a  mere  preaching  man)  in  the 
pulpit  can  we  enter,  now-a-days,  and  not 
observe  traces,  more  or  less  palpable 
and  direct,  of  the  Colridgean  influence  ? 
Whatever  free  movement  in  "  divinity " 
may  have  arisen  of  late  years,  is  largely 
due,  be  it  blessing  or  be  it  bane,  to  the 
inspiration  of  him  who  wrote  the  Confes- 
sions of  an  Inquiring  Spirit.  In  this  re- 
spect he  has  much  to  answer  for.  His  free 
tninking  has  become  the  proximate  cause 
of  a  flood  of  free  thinkers.  He  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  excesses  of  the  thorough- 
goers  among  them ;  but  he  is  the  spiritual 
parent  of  the  progeny  at  large,  prodigal 
sons  and  all.  We  are  conscious  of  the  rela- 
tionship in  reading  Julius  Hare,  and  the 
earnest  eloquence  of  Richard  Trench,  and 
the  vexed  questionable  essays  of  Frederic 
Maurice,  and  the  adventurous  suggestions 
VOL.  XXXIX.— NO.  in. 


of  Rowland  Williams  and  Benjamin  Jow- 
ett ;  nor  can  we  escape  the  sense  of  it  in  the 
writings  of  modem  TJnitarianism,  in  the 
Thom  and  Martineau  school,  nor  even  in 
the  daring  deductions  of  a  Parker  and  a 
Newman,  a  Foxton  and  a  Froude.  A  little 
leaven  leaveneth  a  large  lump ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  fermentation  works  too  fer,  the 
matter  upon  which  it  acts  being  predis-  ; 
posed  to  violent  action :  but  it  is  the  same 
leaven ;  and  that  which  worketh,  will  work, 
even  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Landor,  who  allows  to  Coleridge 
"excellence  "  no  less  in  prose  than  in  poe- 
try, and  adds  that  he  raised  expectations 
which  were  suddenly  overclouded  and 
blank,  undertook  what  he  was  conscious 
he  never  should  perform,  and  declared 
he  was  busily  employed  in  what  he  had 
only  dreamt  of —  asserts  that  never  was 
love  more  imaginary  than  Coleridge's 
love  of  truth.  "  Not  only  did  he  never 
embrace  her,  never  bow  down  to  her  and 
worship  her,  but  he  never  looked  her 
earnestly  in  the  face."*  It  is  something 
to  have  Mr.  Lander's  testimony  to  Cole- 
ridge's gift  of  excelling  in  prose  :  those 
who  most  loudly  affirm  their  disbelief  in 
his  love  of  truth,  are  commonly  the  loud- 
est also  in  abusing  his  prose  style,  as 
equally  affected  and  correspondingly  in- 
sincere. That  style  offends  those  who  are 
all  for  Addison,  pwr  et  simple.  It  con- 
founds those  who  hate  dictionary  words, 
and  they  "  confound "  it  in  their  retribu- 
tive wrath.  "Pedant I"  they  cry,  at  first 
sight  of  such  a  Coleridgean  construction 
as  "  esemplastic."f  Coleridge  himself  an- 
ticipates the  objection  in  this  case,  "  But 
this  is  pedantry !"  and  replies :  "  Not  ne- 
cessarily so,  I  hope.  If  I  am  not  misin- 
formed, pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of 
words  unsuitable  to  the  time,  place,  and 
company.  The  language  of  the  market 
would  be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic,  though 
it  might  not  be  reprobated  by  that  name, 
as  the  language  of  the  schools  is  in  the 
market."  Coleridge's  prose  is  as  idiosyn- 
cratic, as  individual  a  thing  as  his  poetiy. 
It  is  remarkable,  one  of  ms  critics  ob- 
serves, for  length  of  sentence;  for  disregard 
of  petty  elegancies ;  for  continual  digres- 
sions ;  for  a  horizon  of  thought,  ever  re- 


♦  W.  S.  Lander's  Letter  to  the  Rev.  C.  0.  Bonthey. 

f  "^6mp2a«^"  constnicted  by  Oderidge  from 
e£f  tv  Tr'kaTTHv  (to  shape  into  oneX  to  guard  against 
confbaion  with  the  usual  import  of  the  word  Imagina- 
tion.   See  the  Biographia  LUerariOf  chap.  x. 
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tiring  and  widening  as  we  advance;  for 
the  use  of  frequent  archaisms  of  expression; 
for  perpetual  unexpectedness  and  occa- 
sional obscurity ;  and  for  great  freshness 
and  fervor  of  poetic  imagery.  He  some- 
where proposes  an  ultimatum  as  the  in- 
fallible test  of  a  blameless  style — and  that 
is,  its  untranslatableness  in  words  of  the 
same  language  without  iniury  to  the  mean- 
ing. There  is  a  passage  m  the  "  Friend," 
where,  standing  up  for  the  peculiarities  in 
his  diction  with  wnich  fault  was  found  by 
subscribers  (or,  more  likely,  non-sub- 
scribers) to  that  periodical,  he  begs  to  de- 
cline easting  his  sentences  in  the  French 
moulds,  or  affecting  a  style  which,  he  al- 
leges, "an  ancient  critic  would  have 
deemed  purposely  invented  for  persons 
troubled  with  the  asthma  to  read,  and  for 
those  to  comprehend  who  labor  under  the 
more  pitiable  asthma  of  a  short- witted  in- 
tellect/'* 

Hazlitt  calls  Coleridge's  prose  "utterly 
abortive."  He  pronounces  the  most  fre- 
quent characteristics  of  the  "  Friend  "  to 
be ''prolixity  and  obscurity."  But  Haz- 
litt's  intense  indignation  at  his  old  ally's 
new  tactics  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion, could  not  prevent  his  seeing  even 
in  the  "Friend,"  anti-Bonapartist  and 
otherwise  vexatious  as  it  was,  807?ie  noble 
iiissaijes  and  fine  trains  of  thoufjht.  Haz- 
itt  Avas  never  tired  of  "exposing"  the 
practical  measures  which  found  an  advo- 
cate in  the  "Friend" — the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  the  expedition  to  Walcheren, 
and  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte  ;t  but 
he  was  not  too  deeply  steeped  m  prejudice 
to  have  lost  sight  or  taste  and  relish  for 
the  beauties  that  are  interspersed  with 
dull  matter  and  diffuse,  in  that  ill-fated 
serial,  that  soon  "foiled  potentiality," 
which  was  to  have  done  so  much  for  Cole- 
ridge and  his  country,  but  abruptly  closed, 
ere  its  thirtieth  number,  with  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  printer,  the  infinite  morti- 
fic^ition  of  the  editor,  and  the  apathy  or 
else  ill-will  of  a  very  select  subscription 
list.  The  utter  mismanagement  of  "  The 
Friend,"  as  a  literary  speculation,  was  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  many  years  ago," 
m  the  Lake  Reminiscences  of  the  English 
Opium-eater.  The  recent  issue  of  Sou- 
th ey's  Letters,  edited  bv  Mr.  Wood  War- 


{ 


♦  "The  Friend,"  vol  i.,  p.  19. 

t  See  Hazlitt'a  biting  and  ))itter  review  of  "Cole- 
ridge's *  Lay-Sermon,' "  in  the  Edinburgh  litviWj 
December,  1816. 


ter,  contains  contemporary  allasioiiB  to 
the  same  subject,  which  thoroughly  tally, 
in  all  the  main  points,  with  De  Quinoey*8 
narrative.  "  Never,"  writes  Southey  to 
his  tried  and  trusty  friend  I^fiss  Barker, 
in  1810,  "never  was  anything  so  ^ev- 
ously  mismanaged  as  the  *  Fnend.' 
Because  he  [Coleridge]  would  have  all  the 

frofit  (havui^  taken  it  into  his  head  that 
was  cheated  by  my  publisher),  he  would 
publish  for  himself;  thus  has  he  the  whole 
trouble  of  collecting  his  money,  the  whole 
responsibility,  instead  of  having  a  publisher 
to  look  to ;  and  the  expense  of  postage 
\^ill  far,  very  far,  exceed  any  publisher^ 
per  centage.  Then  he  writes  to  the  publie 
about  all  nis  difficulties  and  his  projects,  as 
if  they  wanted  to  know  anything  about 
them — not  perceivmg  that  this  lowers  lum 
in  the  eyes  of  the  foolish,  and  certunly 
does  not  raise  him  in  the  judgment  of  the 
wise.  And  certainly,  of  all  modes  of  pub- 
lication that  could  be  devised,  notmi^ 
could  be  so  ill  adapted  for  sudi  matexistt 
as  a  weekly  form.  Had  he  brought  out 
these  same  papers  in  a  body,  either  as  a 
system,  or  as  so  many  essays,  tbey  would 
have  commanded  more  attention,  he  would 
have  been  saved  the  whole  anxiety  of 
periodical  exertion,  and  people  wonld  have 
had  no  reason  to  complain  beoanse  they 
found  sometliing  altogether  different  from 
what  they  exj[>ected."*  In  its  revised 
form,  the  "  Fnend  "  may  not  be  exactly 
and  entirely  a  Book  of  Beauty ;  but  it  ii 
a  book  of  beauties  which  the^  that  seek 
shall  find,  and  not,  however  nch,  be  sent 
empty  away.  The  occasional  dcetches  of 
character — ^Luther  in  the  Wartborg ;  Uie 
heroic  student  sitting  beride  hia  lama 
'^  which  is  seen  by  the  lone  traveller  m 
the  plain  Bischo&roda  like  a  star  on  the 
momitain ;''  Erasmus,  whose  wit,  ^'  alwayi 
bottomed  on  sound  sense,  peoples  and  oi- 
riches  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  an  end- 
less variety  of  distinct  images  and  living 
interests,"  and  whose  ^'  broadest  laughter 
is  everywhere  translatable  into  grave  and 
and  wefghty  truths;"  WarbnrtODy  who 
always  seems  to  write  as  if  he  had  dpomni 
it  ^'  a  duty  of  decorum  to  pabliah  lus  &■- 
cies  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  the  Law  itself 
was  delivered,  in  thunders  and  Uf^btaiag^f 
the  "  crazy  Rousseau,  the  dreamer  of  lov^ 
sick  tales,  and  the  spmner  of  speonlatirt 
cobwebs — shy  of  light  as  the  mole^  batii 


*  Rev  J.  W.  Waiter's  ''SeleetioiisftaBths^ 
of  Robert  Southey,"  (185S|)  ?oL  fl^  pfk  ISMO. 
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quick-eared,  too,  for  every  whisper  of  the 
public  opinion — ^the  teacher  of  stoic  pride 
in  his  prmciples,  yet  the  victim  of  morbid 
vanity  in  his  feelings  and  conduct" — ^there 
is  no  stint  of  such  personal  portraiture  to 
relieve  graver  disquisitions :  and  who  can 
forget  the  harrowmg  tale,  in  the  so-called 
"  Second  Landing-place,"  of  the  Bavarian 
wire-drawer's  daughter,  Maria  Eleanor 
Schonling,  and  the  incidental  picture  of 
that  noble-hearted  Harlin,  herself,  too,  "  a 
daughter  of  calamity,  one  who  from  year 
to  year  must  lie  down  in  weariness  and 
rise  up  to  labor;  for  whom  this  world 
provides  no  other  comfort  but  the  sleep 
which  enables  them  to  forget  it ;  no  other 
physician  but  death,  which  takes  them 
out  of  it."  There  is  that  about  the  nar- 
rative which  renunds  one  of  the  "  House- 
hold Wreck "  and  the  "Avenger,"  those 
too  little-known  and  lightly-prized,  but  to 
all  who  do  prize  them,  deeply-moving 
tales,  by  a  man  of  genius  closely  akin  to 
the  genius  of  Coleridge,  and  whose  lot  in 
life  as  man  and  as  author  has  been  strange- 
ly similar  in  some  painful  particulars, 
especially  in  the  languor  of  that  hiertia 
which 

*^tantam  difiuderit  imis 

Oblivionem  sensibus/' 

engendered  by,  not  the 

"  Pocula  LethsBOS  .  .  .  ducentia  somnos," 

whereof  Horace*  writes  to  Maecenas,  but 
by  that  potent  drug  which  to  the  calm 
pleasures  adds  the  majestic  pains  of  sleep, 
and  in  time  exchanges  somnos  that  wend 
Lethe- wards  for  somnia  more  dreadftil  than 
waking  eye  hath  seen  or  can  see — for  a 
choking  "sense  of  intolerable  wrong," 

**  Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
Still  baffled,  and  ^et  burning  still ! 
Desire  with  loathing  stnlngely  mixed 
On  wild  or  hateful  objects  fixed 
Fantastic  passions  I  maddening  brawl ! 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all !" 

As  a  critic,  Coleridge  stands  out  in  high 
relief  from  the  "  sound  common  sense  " 
school,  at  which  he  loved  to  rail.  Of  all 
forms  of  self-conceit  the  most  hateful  to 
him  was,  what  he  calls  the  "  callous  form," 
when  it  boasts  and  swells  up  on  the  score 
of  its  own  ignorance,  as  implying  exemp- 
tion from  a  folly.  "We  profess  not  to  un- 
derstand," "  we  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be 

♦  Epodon,  xiv. 


quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
writer,"  &c.,  the  critical  pride  that  apes 
humility,  thereupon  quoting  a  passage 
without  the  context,  and  appealing  to- the 
"  Public  "  whether  thef/  understand  it  or 
not.  "Wretches  I"  he  exclaims  in  a  trans- 
port, and  addressing  the  "  sound  conmion 
sense  "  corps  en  mctsae^  in  language  sans 
peur^  though  by  no  means  saiis  reproche^ 
"  wretches !  such  books  were  not  written 
for  your  public.  If  it  be  a  work  on  in- 
ward religion,  appeal  to  the  inwardly  re- 
ligious, and  ask  tnem !  If  it  be  of  true 
love  and  its  anguish  and  its  yearnings,  ap- 
peal to  the  true  lover  I  What  have  the 
public  to  do  with  this  ?"*  Elsewhere  he 
characteristically  characterizes  them  as 
snails  in  intellect,  who  wear  their  eyes  at 
the  tip  of  their  feelers,  and  cannot  even 
see  unless  they  at  the  same  time  touch. 
"When  these  finger  philosophers  afiSrm 
that  Plato,  Bruno,  &c.,  must  have  been 
'  out  of  their  senses,'  the  just  and  proper 
retort  is,  'Gentlemen,  it  is  still  worse  with 
you :  you  have  lost  your  reason  I' "  Rea- 
son, that  is,  in  the  Coleridgean  sense, 
Vemunft^  the  due  apprehension  and  rela- 
tive appreciation  of  which  is  the  one  thing 
needful  in  every  student  of  Coleridge,  fi 
must  be  rightly  apprehended  and  appre- 
ciated in  order  to  profit  by,  not  merely 
his  metaphysical  theses,  be  they  moon- 
shine or  sunshine,  but  by  his  miscella- 
neous criticisms  on  books  new  and  old. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  criticism  as 
hunting  for  (and  ergo  findmg)  mares'-nests, 
or  as  extracting  moonbeams  from  cucum- 
bers ;  and  some  think  Coleridge  an  adept 
in  the  art.  "  Do  you  believe  upon  your 
conscience,"  asks  Rabelais,  "  that  Homer, 
whilst  he  was  couching  his  Iliads  and 
Odysseys,  had  any  thought  upon  those 
allegories  which  Plutarch,  Heraclides, 
Ponticus,  Eustathius,  Comutus,  squeezed 
out  of  him,,  and  which  Politian  nlchedf 


*Ck>leridge'8  "Notes,  Theological,  Political,  and 
Miscellaneous." 

f  "  Filched, "  deroW.  One  of  RabeMs's  annotatoTi, 
Duchat,  has  the  credit  of  having  proved  that  the  ftee- 
spoken  Francis,  t&  GaUorum  OaUus  Democrika, 

"  Hie  unoB  Babelaisius  fitcetus, 
Nugarom  pater,  artifexque  miros," 

was  guilty  of  wrong,  done  in  malice  prepense,  to 
Politian,  in  applying  to  him  any  such  expression; 
and  that  he  so  appli^  it,  reckless  of  its  truth,  merely 
to  "  pleasure "  his  firiend  Budsus,  to  whom  the  re- 
nown of  Politian  was  matter  of  envy  and  annoy- 
ance. 
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again  from  them?  If  you  trust  it,  with 
neither  hand  nor  foot  do  you  come  near 
to  my  opinion,  which  judgeth  them  to 
have  been  as  little  dreamed  of  by  Homer, 
as  the  Gospel  sacraments  were  by  Ovid, 
in  his  Metamorphoses;  though  a  certain 
Frere  Lubin*  and  true  bacon-picker  would 
have  undertaken  to  prove  it,  i^  perhaps, 
he  had  met  with  as  very  fools  as  himself^ 
or,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  a  lid  worthy  of 
sacli  a  kettle.'  "*  In  a  similar  vein,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  remarking  on  the  doctrine  that 
"  every  fiction  should  have  a  moral,"  and 
on  the  &LOt  that,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  critics  have  discovered  that 
every  fiction  has  one,  refers  to  Philip  Me- 
lancthon,  who  wrote  a  conMnentary  upon 
the  JBatrachomj/omachia^  and  proved  that 
the  poet's  object  was  to  excite  a  distaste 
for  sedition ;  while  Pierre  La  Seine,  going 
a  step  farther,  shows  that  Homer's  mten- 
tion  was  to  recommend  to  young  men 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking ;  Jaco- 
bus Hugo,  too,  satisfies  himself  that,  by 
Euuiiis,  Homer  meant  to  insinuate  John 
Calvin — ^by  Antinoiis,  Martin  Luther — ^by 
the  Lotophs^  Protestants  in  general — 
and  by  tne  Harpies,  the  Dutch.  "Our 
modem  scholiasts  are  equally  acute. 
These  fellows  demonstrate  a  nidden  mean- 
ing in  '  The  Antediluvians,'  a  parable  in 
'  Powhattan,'  new  views  in  *  Cock-Robin,' 
and  transcendentalism  in  ^Hop  o'  my 
Thumb.'"!  Minds  there  are,  transoen- 
deutally  disposed,  which  have  a  grand 
tahnt  as  well  as  irresistible  constitutional 
tendency  to 


-"  catch  a  thing  within  a  thing, 


See  more  in  a  truth  than  the  truth's  simple  self^ 
Confuse  them8elves."§ 

Thus  the  English  biographer  of  Goethe, 
who  owns  the  existence  of  many  excellent 
critics  in  Germany,  yet  protests,  justly 
enough,  and  none  too  lorcibly,  in  the  name 
at  once  of  art  and  common  sense  against 
the  fundamental  error,  and  the  eictravagant 


♦Coarsely  rendered  in  Urquhart  and  Motteux's 
translation,  "  a  guUigat  friar."  Rabelais  is  supposed 
to  allndo  to  our  English  Jacobin,  or  Friar  of  orders 
white,  who  explained  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  alle- 
gorically,  an  edition  of  his  far-fetched  Hermoneutics 
having  appeared  at  Bruges,  in  French,  in  1484,  the 
year  sifter  the  birth  of  Rabelais. 

f  Rnbelais:  The  Author's  Prologue  to  the  Life  of 
G^g:intua  and  of  Pantagmel 

1 '-  Tales  and  Sketdies,"  by  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

§  Robert  Browning  :  ^*  Bishop  Blougram's  Apo- 
logy." 


fruits,  of  that  peculiarly  6eniiaa  school  of 
criticism,  which,  claimmg  to  be  profound, 
is  only  profoundly  absurd.  Tfa^t  funda- 
mentfd  error  he  defines  to  be  the  trans- 
lating Art  mto  Philosophy,  and  calling  it 
the  Philosophy  of  Art:  a  work  is  be&re 
the  critic,  and  mstead  of  judging  this  work 
he  endeavors  to  get  behmd  it,  beneath  it, 
into  the  "depths"  of  the  soul  which  pro- 
duced it :  he  is  not  satisfied  with  what  the 
artist  has  given,  he  wants  to  know  what 
he  meant ;  he  guesses  at  die  meaning ;  the 
more  remote  that  meaning  lies  on  the 
wandering  tracks  of  thought,  the  better 
pleased  is  he  with  the  discovery,  and  stnr- 
aily  rejects  every  simple  explanation  in 
fevor  of  his  exegetical  Idea.*  The  **  philo- 
sophical "  critic,  like  the  poet,  (and  ht  like 
the  lover,)  is,  in  a  sense,  of  imagination  all 
compact.  In  his  quest  of  his  Idea,  and 
his  devout  worship  of  it  where  it  is  not, 
but  where  nevertneless  he  finds  for  it  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,  he  resembles 
Don  Carlos^  in  Young's  tragedy  of  "  Tlw 
Revenge,"  who  exchums  to  Leonora: 

*'  Have  I  not  seen  thee  where  thou  hast  not  been  ? 
And,  mad  with  the  idea,  clasped  the  wind, 
And  doted  upon  nothing  ?"t 

The  doting  Don  raves  very  much  after 
the  approved  style  of  other  transcendent- 
aUsts,  mad  with  an  idea,  wind-olasping, 
nullity-enamored. 

But  with  all  this  be  it  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  true  critic  of  first-class  preten- 
sions, the  real  critical  genius^  in  &ct,  is 
gifted  with  certain  imaginative,  even  crea- 
tive powers,  the  possession  and  legitimate 
exercise  of  which  constitute  his  differentia 
from  the  "lower  orders"  of  his  kind 
Herein  lies  his  speciality,  marking  him 
out  as  a  distinct  species  from  a  common 
genus.  His  "imagination  needs  must 
stir,"  to  make  him  what  he  is:  f<Mr  as 
Wordsworth  says,  speaking  for  or  in  the 
lover  who  owns  to  his  mistress  that  in  her, 
he.  has  sometimes  loved  his  &ncy^  own 
creation. 


*  "  Thus  the  phantom  of  Philosophy  hovea  mto- 
tily  before  Art,  concealing  Art  firom  our  ejwi  It  ii 
true  the  Idea  said  to  underlie  the  woi^  WM  iMnr 
conceived  by  any  one  before,  least  of  all  lij  tbt 
Artist;  hxitlhai  is  the  gloiyof  the  critio:  heispnol 
of  having  plunged  into  the  deffha.  Of  all  homm  to 
the  Germans  of  this  school,  mere  Is  no  honw  Bke 
that  of  the  mrfdce — ^it  is  more  tenrible  to  him  than 
cold  water."— Lewes's  Life  and  Worfu  ^  Oicd^ 
book  VL,  chi^.  ii 

t  "The  Revenge."    Aok L 
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*<  Tmaginftjaon  needs  must  Btib* :  the  most  part   through-  meapability    of 

Dear  maid,  this  truth  believe,  usmg  it,  and  peers  through  tne  smoked 

Mmds^at  haye  nothmg  to  confer  gjagg  of  what  he  calls  common  sense,  that 

FmdhttietoperceiTe.'»*  ^            forsooth,  may  not  be  d^ed. 

T*  :«  iv  4. 4.1.      -.         i.«i        v    4.1.  4.  n  1  The  third  is,  where  the  ciltio,  from  a  su- 

Jal  wLttf  TLl^!fjI^„nA  perabnndWe  of  the  power  of  detecting 

ndge  himself  so  inmreaaive^  expounds,!  ^^                ^   HdicSous  side  of  thing? 

in  that  memorable  Ode  of  his  suggested  (^yeh  J^^it^  from  a  deficiencv  of  iiS- 

^  nation,)  takes  a  caricatTiri8t*s  view  of  the 

"  The  grand  old  b«ll«l  of  Sir  Patrick  Spenoe."  ^«^t*  *""^  °^  *^^  ^Bllect,  and  as- 

"                                          '^  serts  his  own  cleverness  by  presentmg  a 

One  of  Charles  Lamb's  "appraisers"  re-  trajestie-f    To  the  first  class-some  will 

cognizes  in  him  that  exquSte  clearness  ofiesitatingly  aUege,  first  m    the  first 

of  perception,  that  acute  penetration,  and  class-belongs  Samuel  Taylor  Colendge. 

that  refined  and  delicate  tact,  which  to-  I*  ^"^  ^  punctilious  prmciple,  rf  not  al- 

gether  constitute  the  critical  faculty  in  its  Z^'^a  P^f'^JT  P'Jf  *°^  **"  -f^^^^  *^® 

highest  and  purest  form;  which  faculty,  stand-pomt  of  the  author  he  criticised;  to 

says  his  writer,  when  it  attains  to  thit  see  as^e  saw,  that  he  might  see  what  he 

highest  form,  never  fails  to  usurp  some  "tr*',        f^*w^  \^  ""  "i°^  !^ 

portion  of  the  creative  power  with  which  other's  postulate,  before  he  reasoned  on  the 

it  is  busying  itself    Convinced  of  this,  he  fr^^^^T  **     -^ '  uVT°?  *"^'?* 

makes  bold  to  assert,  that  "thereover  *«  '^^^^J'  W'^  ^*l"  ^J>  ^"^^ 

was  a  truly  great  cridc  who  did  not  see  °^  ooBolnsions.    According  to  Mr.  Ar- 

more  in  a  great  work  of  art  than  reaUy  ttur  Helps,  the  great  deficiencies  of  cntt 

exists  in  it "  ^^^"^  ™      "8*^  have  been  a  deficiency  of 

Those  who  judge  Shakspeare  as  David  humility,  a  hick  of  charity,  and  a  want  of 

Hume  did,  and  who  think  of  Coleridge  as  »'««i7»'^»o«-    ^And  he  olwerves  that  m 

cotton  lords  and  commons  are  apt  to  do,  ^o  respect  will  this  combmed  deficiency  be 

will  regard  the  foregomg  thesis  as  ipso  ^«"n'  Pe'cexved,  than  m  oonsidenng  the 

dicto  excommunicating  all  "truly  gr^t  way  in  which  men  persist  m  commenting 

critics"  from  the  feUolship  of  reisonable  ^^PO"  the  works  of  others  from  their  own 

men,  the  cathoUc  communion  of  common  P*""^  ^'"'^^  and  point  of  view.   "  They 

'  will  not  exereise  a  charitable  imagination. 

Whatever  be  the   vaUdity  of  the   ex-  f'^J°''^  at  what  is  done  with  due  regard 

communication,  a  "truly  griat  critic"  of  ^  *«  ^""^^.^  ^^  7^  conception      Their 

thi.   kind    did  Coleridge  prove  himself  ?'^'^°°f,f /^'P?^*/ *°^  ^"1*';^  t'^T 

to  be ;  and  nowhere  more  remarkably  so  J!;dp»c°t"t  A caricaturej  is,  at  t£e  best, 

than  il,  his  criticism  of  Shakspeare.  their  "counterfeit  presentment"  of  the 

One  who  is  deeply  and  avowedly  in-  ~ 

debted  to    that    criticism,  Mr.    Charles  !  ^en^^iS'^^^^^^^^^          •• 

Knight,   has    summed    up    under    three  J  Some^ofM?  Ix)weu''8fi^and^^M^^^^ 

heads  the  modes  m  which   a  cntic  may  miming  Aymee  aUude  to 

deal  with  subjects  of  high  art.    The -first 

is,  where  the  critic  endeavors  to  look  at  ——"tbe  knife  of  ■omaoritioaiiassln, 

an  entire  work-«ot  at  part,  of  a  work  ^efSd^t^TuWr^be  sui^ 

only— m  some  degree  through  the  same  yet  done  with  a  dagger-o'-type,  whose  yUe  pot- 

medium  as  the  poet  when  looking  at  his  traits 

unformed     creations.      The     second    is,  Dispene  all  one's  good*  and  condense  aU  one^ 

where  the  critic  rejects  that  medium,  for  1^^  ^*«-"            ^  IMefar  tha  Oritka. 

"  The  ptmster  poet's  lines  read  Wee  a  "merry-go- 

^  Wordsworth's  Poems  founded  on  the  ASbctiona.  romicr  paraphrase  of  oertafai  strlefciirea,  more  soberii 

f  "  0  lady  I  wo  receive  but  what  we  give,  worded,  by  an  old  Frenoh  dasaic :  "  Qudqnee-anl 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  Uve :  de  ceux  (||ui  ont  lu  on  ouvrage,  en  rapportent  oer- 

Ours  is  her  wedding>gannent,  oon  her  shroud  tains  tronU  dont  ila  n'ont  pas  oompria  le  sens,  et 

And  would  we  au^t  behold,  of  higher  worth  auila  altdrent  encore  par  tout  oe  qu'ys  y  mettent 

Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed  du  leur;  et  ces  traits  ainai  corrumpos  et  d^figur^ 

To  the  poor  loveless,  ever-anxious  orowd,  qui  ne  sent  autre  chose  que  leurs  propres  pens^es  et 

Ah!  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  fortb  leurs  expressions,  ilsles  exposent  a  la  censure,"  te 

A  light,  a  gbry,  a  fiur  lun^nous  doud,"  ^  — ^La  Beuybbb:  Im  OaraUires,    ("Des  Ouvrages 

Delection :  An  dde.  de  VEeoriV 
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author's  verum  bikcjv — a  caricaturo,  vary- 
ing in  breadth  and  freedom  with  the  cari- 
<saturist's  turn  of  mind,  and  defect  of  in- 
sight. Thomas  Moore  only  spoke  the 
complaint  of  many  a  brother-bard,  when 
he  once  parenthetically  put  in  a  protest 
against 


-"  those  sapient  wits  of  the  Reviews, 


Who  make  us  poor  dull  authors  say 
Not  what  we  mean,  but  what  they  choose ; 

Who  to  our  most  abundant  shares 

Of  nonsense  add  still  more  of  theirs, 

And  are  to  poets  just  such  evils 
As  caterpillars  are  to  flies,* 

Which,  not  content  to  sting  like  devils, 
Lay  eggs  upon  their  backs  likewise."! 

The  way  in  which  some  of  Coleridge's 
predecessors  had  treated  Shakspeare,  was 
very  much  after  this  fiushion ;  witness  the 
occasionally  "atrocious  notes,"  as  Mr. 
Charles  Knight  calls  them,  which  Steevens 
inserted  In  his  edition,  under  the  psucdonym 
of  Amner,  Archdeacon  Hare  punsently 
says :  "  A  critic  should  be  a  pair  of  snuf- 


fers. He  is  oftener  an  extinguisher ;  and 
not  seldom  a  thief.'*'**  We  may  take  up 
the  parable,  and  apply  it.  Such  a  thirf 
in  the  candle  was  Richard  Farmer,  whose 
name  and  fame  were  to  grow  by  what 
they  fed  on  and  consimied — the  name  and 
fame  of  Shakspeare.  Such  an  eztingmflh- 
er  was  lliomas  Rymer,  who  would  min 

"Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  li|^t** 

of  "Othello' — ^not  without  leaving  a  foul 
smell  from  the  extinguishing  proeess— in 
this  case  not 


w 


"  Stealing,  but  giying  odora.' 

And  such  a  pair  of  snuffers — however  on- 
dignified  and  of  "  base  mechanieal"  deri- 
vation, the  figure — ^was  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge :  his  office,  as  an  interpreter  dT 
Shakspeare,  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
a  burning  and  a  shining  light ;  to  remove 
excrescences,!  thieves^  and  all  and  sundir 
hindrances  to  the  fulL  free  radiation  of  u- 
lummating  power. 


From  Chainben*8  JoarnaL 


STANDING     GODFATHER. 


There  are  everywhere  social  customs 
which  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  snares 
laid  for  the  incautious  inhabitant  or  the 
ignorant  foreigner ;  but  no  country  is  so 
nch  in  this  respect  as  la  belle  France. 
Having  been  lately  the  victim  of  one  of 
these  traditional  traps,  I  will  describe  it 
here,  in  order  to  warn  others  against  it. 

Being  a  bachelor  of  a  certain  age,  I 
occupied  a  snug  little  apartment  on  the 
third  floor  of  a  nice  house  or  Mtel^  as  the 

*  "  The  greatest  number  of  the  ichneumon  tribe 
are  seen  settling  upon  the  bock  of  the  caterpillar, 
and  darting  at  different  intervals  their  stings  into  its 
body.  At  every  dart  they  depose  an  egg." — Gold- 
smith. 

f  Moore's  "Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance.** 


concierge  used  to  call  it,  in  tiie  Fadliooig 
St.  Honore.  The  first  floor,  a  ^erj  qto- 
did  suite  of  rooms,  was  oconpied  by  IL 
and  Madame  de  Poupart^  aa  interMtiiK 

*  '*  Guesses  at  Truth.**  Pint  SeriMi 
f  It  must  be  confessed,  bow6T«r,  that  OdM%l 
was  for  removing  as  ezoresoenoee  irhafc  bb  Itfto 
considered  to  be  such,  by  a  too  maoBDOMj  and  SMri 
mode  of  propedure.  His  tt<iinimhi<^  '^•"girtiir  ii  eQ» 
strained  to  own,  that  he  seemed  fnrfit^^f^  iq  nqjHl 
as  not  genuine  in  Shakspeare,  whatever  he  tiM^ 
was  not  worthy  of  ShakroeareL  TIiiib  he  waste  M^ 
ing  a  clean  riddance  of  uie  Porter  aoeoe  in  "lli^ 
beth** — that  very  scene  upon  which  Hr.  de  QafaHf 
has  written  a  criticism  of  rare  peneCntkm  aad  i^T 
gestiveness — ^too  brief  and  fiagmentanf,  iwlae^W 
worthy  to  rank  with  Lamb's  noUe  trioute  to 
in  the  essay  on  GanidE  and  Aotingi 
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young  couple,  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
had  the  honor  of  making  through  a  com- 
mon female  friend,  Madame  de  Grandville. 
Having  once  or  twice  dined  at  their  table, 
Madame  was  thereupon  kind  enough  to 
bestow  on  me  the  agreeable  title  of  an 
ami  de  la  maison  /  and  I  was  at  the  time 
rather  proud  of  this  circumstance,  little 
thinking  how  much  the  distinction  would 
cost  me. 

One  evening,  I  was  comfortably  seated 
in  my  fauteiiila  la  VbUaire,  perusing  one 
of  those  papers  which  are  read  with  as 
little  attention  as  they  are  written  by  the 
journalists  themselves,  and  which  Lamar- 
tine  has  described  as  cet  echo  du  matin 
qice  le  8oir  on  ouhlie^  when  the  bell  rang 
at  my  door.  On  opening,  I  recognized 
my  first-floor  neighbor,  the  amiable  M.  de 
Poupart ;  and  after  the  usual  salutations, 
the  following  cohversation  took  place  be- 
tween us : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  M.  de  Poupart, 
"  for  interrupting  you  at  so  late  an  hour  ; 
and  an  apology  is  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause I  am  about  to  conmiit  an  indiscre- 
tion." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I ;  "  for  I 
was  afraid  at  first  some  misfortune  might 
have  happened  to  Madame." 

"  O  no,  thank  you ;  she  is  as  well  as  can 
be  expected  in  her  situation ;  for  I  have 
come  to  say,  that  since  the  afternoon  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  the 
father  of  a  most  beautiful  baby — a  chubby, 
rosy  little  fellow." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it :  pray  accept  for 
both  Madame  and  you  my  best  congratu- 
lations and  most  sincere  good  wishes." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  said  my  obliging 
neighbor ;  "  and  in  connection  with  that 
happy  event,  I  have  just  something  very 
ti'itUng  to  ask  of  you.  Mv  good  wife,  as 
you  must  be  aware,  is  a  httle  inclined  to 
superstition,  and  the  convent  education 
she  received  has  not  done  much  towards 
lessening  that  disposition.  You  may 
imagine  with  what  anxiety  she  pondered 
over  the  future  destinies  of  our  expected 
first-born,  and  touching  them  she  consulted 
a  famous  somnambulist,  who  predicted 
that  the  baby  would  be  very  fortunate  if 
it  had  a  happy  godfather.  We  have  been 
on  the  look-out  ever  since  among  our 
friends  and  acquaintances  for  the  most 

Erosperous.  But  this  is  difficult :  one 
as  too  many  children ;  another  none  at 
all ;  a  third  has  a  cross  wife ;  a  fourth  has 
speculated  in  the  funds :  in  short,  there  is 


not  one  in  the  whole  circle  who  would 
exclaim,  with  Candide's  metaphysical 
pedagogue,  that  all  is  for  the  best  in  this 
best  of  worlds.  At  length  it  struck 
Madame  Poupart  that  vou  are  a  true  child 
of  fortune — ^a  thoroughly  lucky  man."  I 
acknowledged  the  compliment  by  bowing 
in  silence.  "  Yes,  you — a  bachelor,  with- 
out cares  or  anxieties  of  any  kind,  enjoying 
good  health  and  a  fine  mdependence — 
you  stand  in  the  very  sunshine  of  fortune ; 
and  therefore  I  ask  you,  in  my  own  name 
and  that  of  my  wife,  to  stand  godfather  to 
our  child." 

At  first  I  declined  politely,  thinking  the 
request  a  little  curious;  but  M.  de  Poupart 
called  it  a  trifle — although  he  should  feel 
much  obliged ;  and  there  is  always  some- 
thing so  touching  even  in  maternal  weak- 
ness and  superstition,  that  I  assented  at 
last.  As  Roman  Catholics  are  accustomed 
to  baptize  their  children  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, the  ceremony  was  fixed  for  the  next 
day  but  one,  and  was  to  take  place  at  the 
venerable  church  of  St.  Roch.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost;  and,  being  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  French  manners  and  usages,  I 
applied  the  next  morning  to  Madame  de 
Grandville,  and  begged  her  to  tell  me 
what  I  was  to  do.  She  was  exceedingly 
kind ;  assured  me  that  the  invitation  was 
a  token  of  high  consideration  on  the  part 
of  M.  and  Madame  de  Poupart,  and  said 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  do  but  to  make 
a  few  trifling  presents.  Besides,  I  was  to 
enjoy  the  good  fortune  of  having  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  young 
ladies  of  Paris — that  is  to  say,  her  own 
dear  niece — as  partner  in  the  ceremony, 
for  she  was  to  stand  godmother.  The 
obliging  lady  inmiediately  wrote  a  memo- 
randum of  what  was  wanted,  addressed  to 
the  director  of  La  Belle  Jardiniere,  a  very 
fashionable  estabUshment  of  nouveautesj  as 
the  Parisians  call  it.  She  would  look  after 
the  rest  herself.  I  returned  thanks,  took 
took  the  billetj  and  drove  hastily  to  the 
elegant  shop. 

A  very  engaging  demoiseUe  de  boutique 
(at  home  we  call  her  a  shop-woman)  read 
the  letter,  and  showed  me  at  once  a 
charming  godchild's  basket.  It  was  lovely 
indeed,  but  it  cost  41,  Nothing  else 
would  do,  said  the  pretty  demoiselle,  and 
so  I  took  it.  Then  she  herself  chose  a 
beautiftd  box,  the  perfume  of  which  was 
exquisite,  and  filled  it  gracefully  with  two 
dozen  pair  of  fine  gloves,  two  fens — one  a 
precious  antique,  and  the  other  an  artistic 
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modem  one — several  vials  of  essences, 
and  a  necklace  of  Turkish  pearls.  She 
handed  me  at  the  same  time  a  handsome 
bill — ^written  on  glazed  paper,  adorned 
with  an  engraving  m  gold — ^and  the  differ- 
ent items  amomiting  to  l*Il.  I  did  not 
dare  to  raise  an  objection,  as  this  pretty 
box  was  destined  for  my  elegant  partner, 
and  I  took,  reluctantly,  I  must  confess, 
twenty-one  napoleons  out  of  my  purse. 

I  thought  this  was  behavinc  pretty  weD, 
and  went  triumphantly  to  Madame  de 
Grandville,  who  did  not  look  absolutely 
delighted. 

"The  box,"  she  remarked,  "though  not 
at  all  rich,  is  handsome,  and  I  hope  your 
fair  lady  will  receive  it  with  pleasure. 
But  see,  here  are  the  beautiful  httle  pre- 
sents I  have  bought  for  you  to  give  the 
the  accouchee :  fifty  francs'  worth  of  bon- 
bons and  sweets  of  the  best  description,  to 
fill  the  basket  and  divide  among  the 
guests ;  a  bronze  night-lamp  by  Cain,  and 
a  silver  bowl  engraved  by  Froment- 
Meurice — the  two  for  twenty  louis :  you 
(jould  not  offer  less  to  a  lady  of  nfty 
thousand  francs  a  year ;  for  the  nurse,  a 
cap  of  real  lace,  five  louis — a  mere  nothing; 
for  the  nursery-maid,  this  French  shawl — 
that  is  enough  for  her.  I  should  have 
liked  to  buy  something  besides  for  the 
baby,  but  we  must  do  things  as  simply  as 
possible." 

I  stood  amazed.  It  cost  me  more  than 
100/.,  that  Madame  de  Poupart  had  con- 
sulted a  sonmambulist,  and  thought  me  a 
lucky  fellow.  And,  besides,  there  lay 
before  me  a  frightftil  series  of  etr&ines^  to 
be  given  every  year  to  myblessed  godchild. 
But  what  could  I  do  ?  The  pill  was  bitter 
indeed,  but  I  was  obliged  to  swallow  it 
with  the  best  grace  I  could.  I  had 
pledged  my  word,  and  fiillen  into  the 
snare. 

The    happy  day  arrived,  and  in  the 


morning  I  received  a  beautifbl  boaquet 
firom  Madame  de  Grandville's  elegant 
niece.  I  thought  it  ngly,  for  it  cost  too 
much.  I  had  the  honor  of  fetchine  the 
blooming  lady  in  a  carriage,  and  we  drove 
to  the  church;  the  godmother  having  put 
my  necklace  of  Tundsh  pearls  rouna  ner 
&&  neck,  and  I  holding  her  flowers  in  my 
hand.  My  costly  presents  had  been 
thankfiilly  received  by  the  yonn?  mother, 
the  nurse,  and  the  nurseir-mai^  and  my 
good  taste  was  much  applauded.  In  the 
church,  a  new  series  began.  Before  the 
child  was  christened,  I  had  to  give  a  wax- 
taper  to  the  cure^  an  offering  to  the  Oftoom, 
pour-boirea.  to  the  sexton,  the  choristers, 
the  Suisse^  the  sacristan,  the  door-keepw, 
the  giver  of  holy  water;  besides  alms  for 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  the  wants  of  the 
church,  the  missions,  the  convents,  etc.  I 
thought  it  would  never  come  to  an  end. 
At  last  the  baby  was  duly  received  into 
the  Christian  community,  and  we  went 
away,  the  Suisse  preceding  us  unth  great 
pomp,  and  striking  his  cane  against  (he 
pavement  of  the  holy  building  in  a  msurter^ 
way.  I  hung  mj  head,  for  my  parse  was 
empty ;  and,  besides,  I  had  the  m<»tifica- 
tion  to  see  that  another  name  than  mine 
was  entered  in  the  parish  rej^ster,  beoaoM 
I  did  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  penoa- 
sion,  and  to  hear  that  mv  godchild  did  no4 
even  bear  my  name :  for  who  in  Franos 
would  consent  to  have  a  son  oalled  Peter? 
Desire-Eugene  is  much  prettier,  and  man 
modem. 

So  I  had  spent  about  120  guineas  for  a 
compliment  nrom  Madame  de  Poupaiti  a 
courtesy  from  the  nurse,  a  nosegar  from 
the  godmother,  and  a  flourish  mm  a 
Suisse  with  a  cocked-hat.  I  found  these 
rather  expensive  honors,  and  declsied 
inwardly,  like  the  poor  raven  in  La  Foi^ 
taine's  rable,  Mais  un  peu  iard^  qw^mi  m 
ni'y  prendraU  plus. 
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STORMS     IN     ENGLISH     HISTORY, 


BY  THOMAS  DB  QUINOBY. 


What  two  works  are  those  for  which  j 
at  this  moment  our  national  intellect  (or, 
more  rifforonsly  speaking,  our  popular  in- 
tellect) IS  beginning  clamorously  to  call  ? 
They  are  these :  first,  a  **  Conversations- 
Lexicon,"  obeying  (as  regards  plan  and 
purpose)  the  general  outlme  of  the  G^er- 
man  work  bearing  that  title ;  ministering 
to  the  same  elementary  necessities ;  im- 
plying, therefore,  a  somewhat  correspond- 
mg  stage  of  progress  in  our  own  popnlace 
and  that  of  Germany ;  but  otherwise  (as 
regards  the  executive  details  in  adapting 
such  a  work  to  the  special  service  of  an 
English  pubUc)  moving  under  moral  re- 
straints  sterner  by  much,  and  more  faith- 
fully upheld,  ti^n  could  rationally  be 
looked  tor  in  any  great  literary  enterprise 
resigned  to  purely  German  impulses.  For 
over  the  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  Germany  there  broocb  no  public 
conscience.  Such  a  "  Conversations-Lexi- 
con" is  one  of  the  two  great  works  for 
which  the  popular  mind  of  England  is 
waiting  and  watching  in  silence.  The 
other  (and  not  less  important)  work  is — 
a  faithful  "  History  of  England."  We  wiU 
offer,  at  some  future  time,  a  few  words 
upon  the  first ;  but  upon  the  second — 
here  brought  before  us  so  advantageously 
in  the  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  oftentimes 
eloquent  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude — we  will 
venture  to  offer  three  or  four  pages  of 
critical  comment. 

Could  the  England  of  the  sixteenth 
century  have  escaped  that  great  convul- 
sion which  accompanied  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries?  It  is  barely  possible 
that  a  gentle  system  of  periodic  decima- 
tions, distributing  this  inevitable  ruin  over 
Bn  entire  century,  might  have  blunted  the 
edge  of  the  fierce  ploughshare :  but  there 
were  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  such  ar- 
rangements, that  would  too  probably  have 
thwarted  the  benign  purpose. 


Meantime,  what  was  it  that  had  stolen 
like  a  csuiker-worm  into  the  machinery  of 
these  monastic  bodies,  and  insensibly  had 
corroded  a  principle  originally  of  admitted 
purity  ?  The  malice  of  Protestantism  has 
too  readily  assumed  that  Popery  was  an- 
swerable for  this  corrosion,  But  it  would 
be  hard  to  show  that  Popery  in  any  one 
of  its  features,  good  or  Dad,  manifested 
itself  conspicuously  and  oi)eratively :  nay, 
to  say  the  simple  truth,  it  was  through 
the  very  opposite  agency  that  the  mo- 
nastic institutions  came  to  ruin:  it  was 
because  Popery,  that  supreme  control  to 
which  these  monasteries  had  been  con- 
fided, dirank  from  its  responsibilities — 
weaUy,  lazily,  or  even  perfidiously,  aban- 
doned that  supervisorship  in  default  of 
which  neither  right  of  inspection,  nor  di^ 
of  inspection,  nor  power  of  inspection,  was 
found  to  be  lodged  in  any  quarter — there 
it  was,  precisely  in  that  dereliction  of  cen- 
sorial authority,  that  all  went  to  ruin.  All 
corporations  grow  corrupt,  unless  habi- 
tually kept  under  the  eye  of  public  in- 
spection, or  else  officially  liable  to  search- 
ing visitations.  Now,  who  were  the  re- 
gmar  and  official  visitors  of  the  English 
monasteries  ?  Not  the  local  bishops  ;  for 
in  that  case  the  public  clamor,  the  very 
notoriety  of  the  scandals  (as  we  see  them 
reported  by  Wicliffe  and  Chaucer),  would 
have  guided  the  general  wrath  to  some 
effectual  surgery  for  the  wounds  and  ul- 
cers of  the  institutions.  Unhappily  the 
official  visitors  were  the  heads  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders :  these,  and  these  only.  A 
Franciscan  body,  for  example,  owed  no 
obedience  except  to  the  representative  of 
St.  Francis;  and  this  representative  too 
uniformly  resided  somewhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent. And  thus  it  was  that  effectually 
and  virtually  English  mona^ries  were 
subject  to  no  control.  Nay,  the  very  cor- 
rections of  old  abases  by  Sng&h  parliar 
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mentary  statutes  had  greatly  strength- 
ened the  evil.  Formerly  the  monastic 
funds  were  drawn  upon  to  excess  in  de- 
fraying the  costs  of  a  transmarine  visita- 
tion. But  that  evil,  rising  into  enormous 
proportions,  was  at  length  radically  extir- 
pated by  parliamentary  statutes  that  cut 
down  the  costs ;  so  that  continental  de- 
votees, finding  their  visitations  no  longer 
profitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  sometimes 
even  costly  to  themselves,  and  costly  upon 
a  scale  but  dimly  intelligible  to  any  con- 
tinental experience,  rapidly  cooled  down 
in  their  pious  enthusiasm  against  monastic 
delinquencies.  Hatred,  at  any  rate,  and 
malignant  anger  the  visitor  had  to  face, 
not  impossibly  some  risk  of  assassination, 
in  prosecuting  his  inquiries  into  the  se- 
cret crimes  of  monks  that  were  often  con- 
federated in  a  common  interest  of  resist- 
ance to  all  honest  or .  searching  inquiry. 
But,  if  to  these  evils  were  superadded 
others  of  a  pecuniary  class,  it  was  easy 
to  anticipate,  under  this  failure  of  all  re- 
gular inspectorship,  a  period  of  plenary 
mdulgence  to  the  excesses  of  these  potent 
corporations.  Such  a  period  came :  no 
man  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
spection, no  man  inspected;  but  never 
was  the  danger  more  surely  at  hand,  than 
when  it  seemed  by  all  ordinary  signs  to 
have  absolutely  died  out.  Already,  in  the 
d|iys  of  Richard  II.,  the  doom  of  the  mo- 
nasteries might  be  heard  muttering  in  the 
chambers  of  the  upper  air.  In  the  angry 
denunciations  of  vv  icliffe,  in  the  popular 
merriment  of  Chaucer,  might  be  read  the 
same  sentence  of  condemnation  awarded 
against  them.  Fierce  warnings  were  given 
to  them  at  intervals.  A  petition  against 
them  was  addressed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Henry  FV.  The  son  of  this 
prince,  the  man  of  Agincourt,  though  su- 
perstitious enough,  if  superstition  could 
have  availed  them,  had  in  his  short  reign 
(so  occupied,  one  might  have  thought, 
with  war  and  foreign  affairs)  found  tune 
to  read  them  a  dreadful  warning ;  more 
than  ^YQ  scores  of  these  offending  bodies 
(Priories  Alien)  were  suppressed  by  that 
single  monarch,  the  laughing  Sal  of  Jack 
Falstaff.  One  whole  century  slipped  away 
between  this  penal  suppression  and  the 
ministry  of  Wolsey.  What  effect  can  we 
ascribe  to  this  admonitory  chastisement 
upon  the  general  temper  and  conduct  of 
the  monastic  interest  ?  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult beyond  measure  at  this  day  to  draw 
ap  any  adequate  report  of  the  foul  abuses 


prevailing  in  the  majority  of  religious 
houses,  for  the  three  following  reasons : 
First,  because  the  main  record  of  such 
abuses,  after  it  had  been  elaborately  com- 
piled under  the  commission  of  Henry 
VIII.,  was  (at  the  instigation  of  his  eldest 
daughter  Mary)  most  industriously  de- 
stroyed by  Bishop  Bonner ;  secondly,  be- 
cause too  generally  the  ori^nal  oath  of 
religious  fidelity  and  secresy,  m  matters  in- 
teresting to  the  founder  and  the  foundation, 
was  held  to  interfere  with  frank  disclosures; 
thirdly,  because,  as  to  much  of  the  most 
crying  licentiousness,  its  full  and  satLs&c- 
tory  detection  too  ofien  depended  upon  a 
surprise.  Steal  upon  the  delinquents  sud- 
denly, and  ten  to  one  they  were  caught 
flagrante  delicto:  but  upon  any  notice 
transpiring  of  the  hostile  approach,  all 
was  arranged  so  as  to  evade  for  the  mo- 
ment— or  in  the  end  to  baffle  finaUj — 
search  alike  and  suspicion. 

The  following  report,  which  Mr.  Froude 
views  as  the  liveliest  of  all  that  Bishop 
Bonner's  zeal  has  spared,  offers  a  pictu- 
res()ne  sketch  of  such  cases,  according  to 
the  shape  which  the^  often  assumed.    In 
Chaucer's  tale,  told  with  such  unrivalled 
vis  comica^  of  the  "  Trompinffton  Miller 
and  the  two   Cambridge  Scholars,"  we 
have  a  most  life-like  pic^re  of  the  miller 
with  his  "  big  bones,"  as  a  "  dangerous'' 
man  for  the  nonce.    Just  such  a  man, 
just  as  dangerous,  and  just  as  big-boned, 
we  find  in  the  person  of  an  abbot — de- 
fenduig  his  abbey,  not  by  any  reputati<m 
for  sanctity  or  learning,  but  solely  by  bis 
dangeroitsness  as  the  wielder  of  qnuter- 
staff    and    cudgel.    With    no    buB-doff 
or  mastiff,  and  taken  by  surprise,  socu 
an  abbot  naturally  lost   the  stakes  for 
wliich  he  played.    The  letter  is  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State:    ^^ Please  it 
your    goodness  to  understand,  that  on 
Friday  the  22d  of  October,  (1535,)  I  loda 
back  with  speed  to  take  an  inventory  of 
Folkstone  ;  and  thence  I  went  to  Langden* 
Whereat    immediately  descending   from 
my  horse,  I  sent  Bartlett,  your  serrant, 
with  all  my  servants,  to  circumsept  the 
abbey,  [L  6.,  to  form  a  hedge  round  aboat^] 
and  surely  to  keep  [guard]  all  baok<4looi8 
and  starting  holes.    I  m^elf  went  atone 
to  the  abhot's  lodging — joining  upon  the 
fields  and  wood."     [This  position,  the  re- 
porter goes  on  to  insinuate,  was  no  mat* 
ter  of  chance :  but  like  a  rabbit-warren, 
had  been  so  placed  with  a  view  to  the 
advantages  for  retreat  and  for  oover  in 
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the  adjacent  woodlands.]  "  I  was  a  good 
space  knocking  at  the  abbot's  door ;  nei- 
ther did  any  sound  or  sensible  manifesta- 
tion of  life  betray  itself  saving  the  abbot's 
little  dog,  that  within  lus  door,  fast  locked, 
bayed  and  barked.  I  found  a  short  pole- 
ax  standing  behind  the  door ;  and  with 
it  I  dashed  the  abbot's  door  in  pieces  ictu 
oculij  [in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,]  and 
set  one  of  my  men  to  keep  that  door ; 
and  about  the  house  I  go  with  that  pole- 
ax  in  my  hand — ne  forte  ["  lest  by  any 
chance''^ — holding  in  suspense  such  words 
as  "  some  violence  should  be  offered*^] — 
for  the  abbot  is  a  dangerous,  desperate 
knave,  and  a  hardy.  But,  for  a  conclusion, 
his  gentlewoman  bestirred  her  stumps  to- 
wards her  starting  holes;  and  then  Bart- 
lett,  watching  the  pursuit,  took  the  tender 
demoisel ;  and,  after  I  had  examined  her, 
to  Dover — to  the  mayor,  to  set  her  in 
some  cage  or  prison  for  eight  days.  And 
I  brought  holy  father  abbot  to  Canter- 
bury ;  and  here,  in  Christ  Church,  I  will 
leave  him  in  prison." 

This  little  interlude,  offering  its  seyeral 
figures  in  such  life-like  attitudes — its  big- 
boned  abbot  prowling  up  and  down  the 
precincts  of  the  abbey  for  the  chance  of  a 
"  shy"  at  the  intruding  commissioner — 
the  little  ^ithful  bow-bow  doing  its  petit 
possible  to  warn  big-bones  of  his  danger, 
thus  ending  his  faithiul  services  by  an  act 
of  farewell  loyalty — and  the  unlucky  dt- 
moisel  scuttling  away  to  her  rabbit-warren, 
only  to  find  all  the  piracies  and  peeping- 
holes  preoccupied  or  stopped,  and  her 
owTi  "  apparel"  unhappily  locked  up  "  in 
the  abbot  his  coffer^^'*  so  as  to  render  hope- 
less all  evasion  or  subsequent  denial  of 
the  fact,  that  ten  big-boned  "  indusio"  (or 
shirts)  lay  interleaved  in  one  and  the  same 
"  coffer,"  inter  totidem  niveascamisasj  (or 
chemises) — all  this  framed  itself  as  a  little 
amusing  parenthesis,  a  sort  of  family  pic- 
ture amongst  the  dreadful  reports  of  ec- 
clesiastical commissioners. 

No  suppressioji  of  the  religiotfs  houses 
had  originally  been  designed  j'  nothing 
more  than  a  searching  visitation.    And  at 


*  "  Camisas ;"  that  is,  chemises ;  but  at  one  time 
the  word  camisa  was  taken  indifferently  for  shirt  or 
chemise.  And  hence  arose  the  tenn  camisado  for  a 
niglit-attack,  in  which  the  assailants  recognized  each 
other  in  the  dark,  by  their  white  shirt-sleeves,  some- 
times  further  distinguished  by  a  tight  cincture  of 
broad  black  riband.  The  last  literal  camisado,  that 
I  remember,  was  a  nautical  one— a  cutting-out  en- 
terprise, somewhere  about  1907-8, 


this  moment,  yes,  at  this  present  midsum- 
mer of  1 866,  waiting  and  looking  forward  to 
the  self-same  joyiuT  renewal  of  leases  that 
then  was  Jooked  for  in  England,  but  not 
improbably,  alas !  smnmoned  to  the  same 
ineffable  d^appointment  as  fell  more  than 
three  centuries  back  upon  our  own  Eng- 
land— ^hes,  waiting  for  her  doom,  a  great 
kingdom  in  central   Europe.     She,  and 
under  the  same  causes,  may  chance  to  be 
disappointed.    What  was  it  that  caused 
the  tragic  convulsion  in  England  ?  Simply 
this :  regular  and  healthy  visitation  hav- 
ing ceased,  infinite  abuses  had  arisen  ;  and 
these  abuses,  it  was  found  at  last,  could 
not  be  healed  by  any  measure  less  search- 
ing than  absolute  suppression.     Austria, 
as  regards  some  of  her  provinces,  stands 
in  the  same  circumstances  at  this  very  mo- 
ment.   Imperfect  visitations,  that  cleansed 
nothing,  should  naturally  have  left  her  re- 
ligious establishments  languishing  for  the 
one  sole  remedy  that  was  found  appli- 
cable to  the  England  of  1640.     And  what 
was  that  f    It  was  a  remedy  that  carried 
along  with  it  revolution.     England  was 
found  able  in  those  days  to  stand  that 
fierce  medicine :  a  more  profound  revolu- 
tion has  not  often  been  witnessed  than 
that  of  our  mighty  Reformation.     Can 
Austria,  considering  the  awful  contagions 
amongst  which  her  political  relations  have 
entangled  her,  hope  for  the  same  hapDy 
solution  of  her  case  ?    Perhaps  a  revolu- 
tion, that  once  unlocks  the  fountains  of 
blood  in  central  Gr4hnany,  will  be  the 
bloodiest  of  all  revolutions:  whereas,  in 
our  own  chapters  of  revolution  even  the 
stormiest,  those  of  the  Marian  Persecution 
and  of  the  Parliamentary  War,  both  alike 
moved  under  restraints  of  law  and  legis- 
lative policy.   The  very  bloodiest  promises 
of  English  history  have  replied  but  feebly 
to  the  clamor  and  expectations  of  cruel 
or  fiery  partisans.     Different  is  the  pros- 
pect for  Austria.     From  her,  and  from 
the  au^ries  of  evil  which  becloud  her 
else  smiling  atmosphere,  let  us  turn  back 
to  our  own  history  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  for  a  moment  make  a  brief  in- 
quest into  the  blood  that  really  was  shed 
— ^whether  justly  or  not  justly.    Blood- 
shed,  as  an  instinct — bloodshed,   as  an 
appetite — raged  like  a  monsoon  in  the 
French  Revolution,  and  many  centuries 
before  in  the  Rome  of  Sylla  and  Marius 
— ^in  the  Rome  of  the  Triumvirate,  and 

fenerally  in  the  period  of  Proscriptions, 
'oo  fearfully  it  is  evident  that  these  fits 
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of  (zchamement  were  iinderlidd  and  fed 
by  paroxysms  of  personal  cruelty.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  fool  and  hate- 
ful as  was  the  Marian  butchery,  never- 
theless it  can  not  be  denied  that  this 
butchery  rested  entirely  upon  principle. 
Homage  offered  to  anti-Lutheran  princi- 
ples in  a  moment  disarmed  the  Popish  exe- 
cutioner. Or  if  (will  be  the  objection  of 
the  reflecting  reader^ — ^if  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  tnese  must  be  looked 
for  amongst  the  king's  enemies.  And  the 
term  "  enemies"  will  fail  to  represent  ade- 
quately those  who,  not  content  with  rank- 
ing themselves  willfully  amongst  persons 
courting  objects  irreconcilable  to  the 
king's  interests,  sought  to  exasperate*  the 
displeasure  of  Henry  by  special  msults, 
by  peculiar  mortifications,  and  by  com- 
plex ingratitude.  Foremost  amongst  such 
cases  stands  forward  the  separate  treason 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  mysterious  to  this  hour 
in  some  of  its  features,  rank  with  pollu- 
tions such  as  European  prejudice  would 
class  with  Italian  enormities,  and  by  these 
very  pollutions — ^literally  by  and  through 
the  very  excess  of  the  guilt— claiming  to 
be  incredible.  Neither  less  nor  more  than 
this  which  follows  is  the  logic  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn : — 
From  the  mere  enormity  of  the  guilt  im- 
puted to  me,  from  that  very  abysmal  stye 
o^  incestuous  adultery  in  which  now  I 
wallow,  I  challenge  as  of  right  the  pre- 
sumption that  I  am  innocent;  for  the 
very  reason  that  I  Im  loaded  in  my  im- 

r;achment  with  crimes  that  are  inhuman, 
claim  to  be  no  criminal  at  all.  Because 
my  indictment  is  revolting  and  monstrous, 
therefore  is  it  incredible.  The  case,  taken 
apart  from  the  person,  would  not  (unless 
through  its  mysteriousness  and  imperfect 
circumstantiation)  have  attracted  the  in- 
terest which  has  ffiven  it,  and  will  in  all 
time  coming  continue  to  give  it,  a  root 
in  history  amongst  insoluble  or  doubtfully 
soluble  historical  problems.  The  cctse^ 
being  painful  and  shocking,  would  by 
readers  generally  have  long  since  been 
dismissed  to  darkness.  But  the  person^ 
too  critically  connected  with  a  vast  and 
immortal  revolution,  will  forever  call 
back  the  case  before  the  tribunals  of  earth. 
The  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
mother  of  Protestantism  in  England, 
can  not  be  suffered — ^never  teill  be  suf- 
fered— to  benefit  by  that  shelter  of  mer- 
ciful darkness  which,  upon  any  humbler 
person,  or  even  upon  this  person  in  any 


humbler  case,  miffht  be  soflbred  to  settle 
quietly  as  regards  the  memory  of  her 
acts.  Mr.  Froude,  a  pore-minaed  maiii 
is  the  last  man  to  call  back  into  the 
glare  of  a  judicial  inquest  deeds  of  hor- 
ror, over  which  eternal  silence  should 
have  brooded,  had  sach  an  issue  beeft 
possible.  But  three  oentories  of  discos* 
sion  have  made  that  more  and  more  ia^ 
possible.  And  now,  therefore,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  dispute^ 
and,  perhaps,  m  one  or  two  instaace^ 
with  a  chance  for  the  reotifioation  of  the 
^'  issties^^  (spealdng  joridioaliy)  into  wfaish 
the  question  has  been  aDowed  to  b^m 
Mr.  Froude  has  in  some  decree  re-opened 
the  discussion.  **The  gvalt^^  he  say% 
^*-  must  rest  where  it  is  due.  But  nndsr 
any  hypothesis  goilt  there  imm — darl^ 
mysterious,  and  most  miserable." 

TeU  this  story  how  von  may,  and  ths 
evidence  remains  of  goilt  onder  anj^  hypc^ 
thesis — ^guilt  such  as  in  Greoian  tragedy 
was  seen  thousands  of  years  ago  hangiag 
in  clouds  of  destinv  over  prinoely  honse% 
and  reading  to  them  a  doom  of  utter 
ruin,  root  and  branch,  in  whioh,  aa  m  dil 
anarchy  of  hurricanes,  no  form  or  ftatarl 
was  descried  distinctly — nothing  hil 
some  dim  fluctuating^  phantom,  pomtBtf 
with  recording  finger  to  that  one  aaoesm 
crime  through  wmoh  the  desoltttaoa  hai 
been  wrought. 

*  Mr.  Froude,  through  his  natnnd  sense 
of  justice,  and  his  deep  stody  of  the  cm^ 
is  unfavorably  disposed  towards  As 
Lady  Anne  Boleyn :  neverthelefls  he  n^ 
tains  lingering  doubts  on  her  bdiat(  si 
of  which,  sm^  and  great,  we  hare  fimal 
reason  to  dismiss.  We,  for  onr  ^MUtSi  atl 
thoroughly  convinced  of  her  gmhw  Osf 
fiiith  is,  that  no  shadow  of  any  giewi 
exists  for  suspending  the  verdiot  of  As 
sentence ;  but  at  the  same  time  ibr  mlt^ 
gating  that  sentence  there  arose  Ifeb 
strong  argument — namely,  that  ammig^ 
women  not  formally  prononnoed  iilist% 
there  never  can  have  bsen  one  mors  pifr 
ably  imbecile. 

There  is  a  mystery  hangii^  o?er  htt 
connection  with  the  idng  whioih  wuJboif 
has  attempted  to  disperse.  We  will  o■^ 
selyes  suggest  a  few  oonsiderationB  tkil 
may  bring  a  little  ooherenor  amongst  thi 
scattered  glimpses  of  her  fhrithne  oohI 
life.  The  very  first  thonglS  that  JH^ 
sents  itself  is  a  sentiment,  thait  woda  bt 
pathetic  in  the  case  of  a  person  eniitlel 
to  more  respect,  opoli  the  bmi^  of  hsf 
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publio  career.  Apparently  she  lost  the 
jdng's  &yor  afanost  in  the  very  opeBinff 
of  her  married  life.  But  in  what  way  r 
Not,  we  are  persuaded,  throngh  the  king's 
caprice.  There  was  hardfy  time  for  cap- 
rice to  have  operated ;  and  her  declension 
&Yor  from  that  cause  would  have 


m 


been  gradual.  Time  there  was  none  for 
her  b^ntv  to  decay-^neither  had  it  de- 
cayed. We  are  disposed  to  think  that  in 
a  very  early  stage  of  her  intercourse  with 
the  long,  she  mA  irritated  the  king  by 
one  indication  of  mental  imbecility  rarely 
understood  even  amongst  medical  men 
— ^namely,  the  offensive  nalnt  of  langidng 
profusely  without  the  least  sense  <n  any 
thing  ludicrous  or  comic.  Oxford^  or  at 
least  one  of  those  who  shot  at  the  Queen, 
was  signally  distinguished  by  this  habit. 
Without  reason  or  pretext,  he  would  break 
out'into  causeless  laughter,  not  connected 
with  any  impulse  that  he  could  explain. 
With  this  mfirmity  Anne  Boleyn  was 
plagued  in  excess.  On  the  2d  of  May, 
1536,  the  very  first  day  on  which  she  was 
made  aware  of  the  dreadM  accusations 
hanging  over  her  good  name  and  her  life, 
on  being  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
taken  by  Sir  William  Kingston,  the  go- 
vernor, to  the  very  same  chambers  in 
which  she  had  lain  at*  the  period  of  her 
coronation,  she  said,  ^*It"  (meaning  the 
suite  of  rooms)  ^^is  too  good  for  me; 
Jesu,  have  mercy  on  me;"  next  sh4 
kneeled  down,  ^^  weeping  a  great  space." 
Such  are  Sir  William's  words ;  immediate- 
ly after  which  he  adds,  **  and  in  the  same 
sorrow  fell  into  a  great  laughing."  A  day 
or  two  later  than  this,  she  saic^  *^  Master 
Kingston,  shall  I  die  without  iustice?" 
— ^meanmg,  it  seems,  would  she  oe  ^ut  to 
death  without  any  judicial  examination  of 
her  case ;  upon  whidi  Sir  William  replied, 
^The  poorest  subject  the  king  hath,  had 
justice" — meaning,  that  {previously  to 
such  an  examination  of  his  case,  he  could 
not  by  regular  course  of  justice  be  put  to 
death.  Such  was  the  question  of  the 
prisoner — such  was  the  answer  of  the 
long's  representative.  What  oecasion 
was  here  suggested  for  rational  laughter  P 
And  yet  lau^ter  was  her  sole  comment. 
"Therewith,"  savs  Sir  William,  "she 
laughed."  On  May  18,  being  the  day 
next  before  that  of  her  execution,  Ae 
said,  "  Master  Kingston,  I  hear  say  I  shall 
not  die  afore  noon ;  and  I  am  very  sorxj 
therefor,  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  by  this 
time,  and  past  my  pain."    Upon  tins  Sir 


WiHiam  assured  her  ^it  should  be  no 
pain,  it  was  so  subtle ;"  meaodng  that  the 
stroke  of  a  sword  by  a  powerful  arm,  ap- 
plied to  a  slender  neck^  could  not  meet 
resistance  enough  to  cause  any  serious 
pain.  She  replied,  "  I  heard  say  the  exe« 
cutioner  was  very  ffood,  and  I  have  a  little 
neck ;"  after  wmch  die  laughed  heartily. 
^  William  so  much  misunderstood  this 
laughter,  which  was  doubtless  of  the  same 
morbid  and  idiotic  character  as  all  the 
pevious  cases,  that  he  supposes  her  to 
have  had  "much  joy  and  pleasure  in 
death,"  which  is  a  mere  misconstruction 
of  the  case.  Even  in  the  very  act  of 
dying  she  could  not  check  her  smiling, 
which  assuredly  was  as  morbid  in  its 
quality  and  origin,  as  what  of  old  was 
known  as  "  riatu  sardonicusJ*^ 

Carrying  along  with  us,  therefore,  a  re- 
membrance of  this  repulsive  habit,  which 
argues  a  silliness  so  constitutional,  and 
noting  also  the  obstinate  (almost  it  misht 
be  caUed  the  brutal)  folly  with  which  du- 
ring the  last  seventeen  days  of  her  life, 
she  persisted  in  criminating  herself  volun- 
teermg  a  continued  rehearsal  of  conversa- 
tions the  most  profligate,  under  a  mere 
instinct  of  gossiping,  we  shall  begin  to 
comprehend  the  levity  which  no  doubt 
must  have  presided  in  her  conversations 
with  the  king.  Too  evidently  in  a  court 
but  recently  emerging  from  barbarisnt, 
there  was  a  shocking  defect  of  rules  or 
fixed  ceremonial  for  protecting  the  dignity 
of  the  queen  and  of  her  female  atten<&uits. 
The  settlement  of  any  such  rules  devolved 
upon  the  queen  herself  in  de&ult  of  any 
traditional  system;  and  unhappily  here 
was  a  queen  without  sense,  without  pru- 
dence, without  native  and  sexual  dignity 

and  whose  own  breedmg  and  experience 
had  been  pundy  French.  Strange  it  was 
that  the  king's  good  sense,  or  even  his 
jealousy,  had  not  peremptorily  enjoined, 
as  a  caution  of  mere  decency,  ihe  constant 
presence  of  some  elderly  matrons,  uniting 
rank  and  station  with  experience  ana 
good  sense.  But  not  the  simplest  guaran- 
tees for  ordinary  decorum  were  apparent- 
ly established  m  the  royal  household* 
And  the  diocking  spectacle  was  daily  to 
be  seen,  of  a  young  woman,  singularly 
beautiful,  atrociously  silly,  and  without 
common  self-reepeot,  styling  herself  Queen 
of  England,  yet  exaoting  no  more  respect 
or  homage  than  a  housemaid,  suffering 
young  men,  the  most  licentious  in  au 
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England,  openly  to  speculate  on  the  con- 
tingency of  her  husband's  death,  to  talk 
of  it  in  language  the  coarsest,  as  "  waiting 
for  dead  men's  shoes,"  and  bandying  to 
and  fro  the  chances  tlxat  this  man  or  that 
man,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  morn- 
ing, should  "  have  her,"  or  should  not 
"  have  her" — ^that  is,  have  the  reversion 
of  the  queen's  person  as  a  derelict  of  the 
king.  All  this,  though  most  injurious  to 
her  prospects,  was  made  known  by  Anne 
Boleyn  herself  to  her  female  companions 
who  were  appointed  to  watch  her  revela- 
tions in  prison.  And  certainly  no  cham- 
bermaid ever  rehearsed  her  own  collo- 
quies with  these  vile  profligates  in  a  style 
of  thinking  more  abject  than  did  at  this 

Eeriod  the  female  majesty  of  England, 
istening  to  no  accuser,  but  simply  to  the 
unsolicited  revelations  of  the  queen  her- 
self, as  she  lay  in  bed  amongst  her  female 
attendants  in  the  Tower,  every  man  of 
sense  becomes  aware,  that  if  these  pre- 
sumptuous young  libertines  abstained 
from  daily  proposals  to  the  queen  of  the 
most  criminal  nature,  that  could  arise 
only  from  the  reserve  and  suspicion  in- 
cident to  a  state  of  rivalship,  and  not 
from  any  deference  paid  to  the  queen's 
personal  pretensions,  or  to  her  public  cha- 
racter. 

Three  years,  probably  one  half  of  that 
term,  had  seen  the  beginning,  the  decay, 
and  the  utter  extinction  of  the  king's  affec- 
tion for  Anne.     It  is  known  now,  and  at 
the  time  it  had  furnished  a  theme  for  con- 
jecture, that  very  soon  afler  his  marriage 
the  king  manifested  uneasiness,  and  not 
long  afler  angry  suspicions,  upon  matters 
coimected  with  the  queen.     We  have  no 
doubt,  that  she  herself  whilst  seeking  to 
amuse   the   king  with  fragments  of  her 
French   experiences,  had,  through  mere 
oversight  and  want  of  tact,  unintentionally 
betrayed  the  idsks  to  which  her  honor  had 
been  at  times  exposed.     Without  presence 
of  mind,  without  inventive  talent  or  rapid- 
ity of  artifice,  she  would  often  compro- 
mise herself,  and  overshoot  her  moment- 
ary purposes  of  furnishing  amusement  to 
the  king.     He  had  heard  too  much.     He 
believed  no  longer  in  her  purity.     And 
very  soon,  as  a  natural  consequence,  she 
ceased  to  interest  him.     The  vague  wish 
to  get  rid  of  her  would  for  some  time 
suggest  no  hopeful  devices  towards  such  a 
purpose.    For  some  months,  apparently, 
he  simply  neglected  her.  This  neglect  un- 
happily it  was  that  threw  her  unprotected  I 


upon  the  vile  society  of  young  libertines. 
Two  of  these — Sir  Henry  Norris  and  Sir 
Francis  Weston  —  had  been  privileged 
friends  of  the  king.  But  no  restraints,  of 
friendship  or  of  duty  had  checked  their 
designs  upon  the  queen.  Either  special 
words,  or  special  acts,  had  been  noticed 
and  reported  to  the  king.  Thenceforward 
a  systematic  watch  had  been  maintained 
upon  all  parties.  Discoveries  more  shock- 
ing than  any  body  looked  for  had  been 
made.  The  guilty  parties  had  been  care- 
less; bUnd  themselves,  they  thought  all 
others  blind;  but,  during  the  April  of 
1636,  the  Privy  Council  had  been  active- 
ly engaged  in  digesting  and  arranging  the 
information  received. 

On  May-day,  the  most  gladsome  day  in 
the  whole  year,  according  to  the  usages 
of  that  generation,  the    dreadful  news 
transpired  of  the  aw^  accusations  and 
the  impending  trials.   Smeton,  a  musician, 
was  the  only  person  not  of  gentlemanly 
rank  among  the  accused.  He  was  accused 
of  adultery  with  the  queen ;  and  he  con- 
fessed the  oflense,  never  retracting  that 
part  of  his  confession.     In  discussing  the 
probabilities  of  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
use   special   and    extraordinary  caution. 
The  confession,  for  instance,  of  Anne  her- 
self has  been  treated  as  hollow  and  un- 
meaning ;  because,  it  is  alleged,  the  king's 
promise  of  indulgence  and  favor  to  her  m- 
fant  daughter  was  purchased  under  the  con- 
dition of  confession.    It  is  clear  that  such 
a  traffic  would  not  have  been  available  ex* 
cept  in  special  and  exceptional  cases.    As 
to  Smeton,  he  did  not  at  all  meet  the 
king's  expectations,  except  as  to  the  one 
point  of  confessing  the  aidultery.     Conse- 
quently, as  he  was  quite  disinterested,  had 
nothing  at  all  to  gain,  and  did  gain  no- 
thing by  his  confession,  hitn  we  are  obligt- 
ed  to  believe.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
7^o/?-confes8ion  of  some  amongst  the  gentle- 
men, if  any  there  were  that  steadfastly  ad- 
hered to  this  non-confession,  proves  nothing 
at  all ;   since  the}/  thought  it  perfidy  to 
confess  such   a    case    against  a    woman. 
Meantime,  Constant^e,  a  known  firiend  of 
Sir  H.  Norris  and  Sir  W.  Brereton,  two  of 
the  four  gentlemen  accused,  dedareathat, 
for  himself,  being  a  Protestant,  and  know- 
ing the  queen's  secret  leaning  to  that 
party,  he   and  all  other  ^^fiiends  of  the 
gospel"  could  not  bring  themselves  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  queen  had  behaved  so  abomin- 
ably.    "  As  I  may  be  saved  before  God,** 
he  says,  ^^  I  could  not  believe  it,  abre  I 
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heard  them  speak  at  their  death.  But  on 
the  scaffold,  m  a  manner  aU  confessed, 
unless  Norris;  and  as  to  A*m,  what  he 
said  amounted  to  nothing."  The  truth 
is,  there  occurred  in  the  cases  of  these 
gentlemen  a  dreadful  struggle.  The  di- 
lemma for  them  was  perhaps  the  most 
trying  upon  record.  Gallantry  and  manly 
tenderness  forhade  any  man's  confessing, 
for  a  certain  result  of  ruin  to  a  woman, 
any  treasonable  instances  of  love  which  she 
had  shown  to  him.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  deny  was  to  rush  into  the  pre- 
sence of  God  with  a  lie  upon  their  lips. 
Hence  the  unintelligible  character  of  their 
final  declarations.  Smeton,  as  no  gentle- 
man, was  hanged.  All  the  other  four — 
Norris,  Brereton,  Weston,  and  Rochford 
were  beheaded.  The  four  gentlemen  and 
Smeton  suifered  all  on  the  same  day — 
namely,  Wednesday,  the  1 7th  of  May. 
Of  all  the  five.  Sir  W.  Brereton  was  the 
only  one  whose  guilt  was  doubted.  Yet 
he  was  the  most  emphatic  in  declaring 
his  own  guilt.  If  he  could  die  a  thousand 
deaths,  he  said,  all  would  be  deserved. 

But  the  crime  of  all  the  rest  seemed 
pale  by  the  side  of  Rochford's.  He  had 
oeen  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Henry  as  an 
expression  of  his  kindness  to  the  Boleyn 
family.  He  was  the  brother  of  Anne ;  and 
whilst  the  others  had  offended  by  simple 
adultery  Avith  Anne,  his  crime  was  inces- 
tuous adultery  ;  and  his  dying  words  ap- 
peared (to  the  auditors)  "  if  not,"  says 
Mr.  Fronde,  "  a  confession,  yet  something 
too  nearly  resembling  it." 

From  such  dreadful  offenses,  all  readers 
are  glad  to  hurry  away ;  yet  in  one  respect 
this  awfiil  impeachment  has  a  reconciling 
effect.  No  reader  after  this  wishes  for 
further  life  to  Anne.  For  her  own  sake 
it  is  plain  that  through  death  must  lie  the 
one  sole  peaceful  solution  of  her  unhappy 
and  erring  hfe.  Some  people  have  most 
felsely  supposed  that  the  case  against  the 
brother  and  sister,  whatever  might  be 
pronounced  upon  the  four  other  cases, 
^bored  under  antecedent  improbabilities 
so  great  as  to  vitiate,  or  to  load  with  sus- 
picion, the  entire  case  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. But,  on  the  contrary,  the  shocking 
monstrosity  of  the  charge  strengthens  the 
anti-BoIeyn  impeachment.  As  a  means  for 
getting  rid  of  Anne,  the  Rochford  case  was 
xiot  at  all  needed.  If  it  could  even  in 
breams  be  represented  as  felse,  the  injury 
offered  to  the  Boleyns,  whilst  quite  super- 
-fluous  for  any  pui-pose  of  Henry's,  would 


be  too  atrocious  an  outrage  upon  truth 
and  natural  iustice  for  human  nature  tc^ 
tolerate.  The  very  stones  would  mutiny 
against  such  a  calumny  coming  as  a  crown 
or  crest  to  other  injuries  separately  unen- 
durable, if  they  could  once  be  regarded  as 
injuries  at  all.  Under  these  circumstances, 
what  should  we  think  of  a  call  upon  Lord 
Berkshire,  the  very  father  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
to  sit  as  one  of  the  judges  upon  the  cases  ? 
Not,  indeed,  upon  the  cases  of  his  son  and 
his  daughter ;  from  such  Roman  trials  of 
foi-titude  he  was  excused;  but  on  the 
other  cases  he  was  required  to  officiate  as 
one  of  the  judges.  And,  in  fiict,  the  array 
of  rank  and  splendor,  as  exhibited  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  composed  the  court, 
surpassed  any  thing  previously  known  in 
Englmd.  On  the  part  of  the  crown,  it 
was  too  keenly  felt  that  the  deep  personal 
interest  of  the  king,  in  obtaining  liberty 
to  form  a  new  marriage  connection  with 
Jane  Seymour,  would  triumphantly  out- 
weigh all  the  justice  that  ever  could  be 
arrayed  against  the  two  Bolevns.  Nothing 
could  win  a  moment's  audience  for  the 
royal  cause,  except  an  unparalleled  and 
matchless  splendor  in  the  composition  of 
the  court.  This,  therefore,  was  secured. 
Pretty  nearly  the  whole  peerage  of  that 
period  was  embattled  upon  the  bench  of 
judges. 

Meantime,  the  tragedy,  so  &r  as  the 
queen  is  concerned,  took  a  turn  which  con- 
victs all  parties  of  a  blunder ;  of  a  blunder 
the  most  needless  and  superfluous.  This 
blunder  was  exposed  by  Bishop  Burnet 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  but 
most  insufficiently  exposed ;  and  to  this 
hour  it  has  not  been  satis^torily  cleared 
up.  Let  us  pursue  the  arrears  of  the 
case.  The  lour  gentlemen,  together 
with  Mark  Smetoit,  were  executed  (as  we 
have  seen)  on  Wednesday,  the  I7th  of 
May,  1536.  Two  days  later  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn  was  brought  out  at  noonday  upon 
the  verdant  lawn  within  the  Tower,  and 
with  very  slight  ceremonies  she  suffered 
decapitation.  A  single  cannon-shot  pro* 
claimed  to  London  and  Westminster  the 
final  catastrophe  of  this  unhappy  romance. 
Anne  had  offered  not  one  word  of  sel£> 
vindication  on  this  memorable  occasion ; 
and,  if  her  motive  to  so  signal  a  forbear- 
ance were  really  consideration  for  the  in- 
terests of  her  infant  daughter,  it  must  be 
granted  that  she  exhibited,  in  the  &rewell 
act  of  her  life,  a  grandeur  of  self-conquest 
which  no  man  could  have  anticipated.  For 
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this  act  she  has  never  received  the  homage 
which  she  deserved ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  praise  most  unmerited  has  been 
given  for  three  centuries  to  the  &mous 
letter  of  self-defense  which  she  is  reputed 
to  have  addressed  to  the  king  at  the  open- 
ing of  her  trial  This  letter,  beyond  all 
doubt  a  forgery,  was  first  brought  into 
efiiectual  notice  by  the  "Spectator"  some- 
where about  1710;  and,  whether  authen- 
tic or  not,  is  most  injudiciously  composed. 
It  consists  of  five  paragraphs,  each  one  of 
which  is  puUing  distractedly  in  contradic- 
tory directions. 

Meantime,  that  or  any  other  act  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  was  superseded  by  a  fiital  dis- 
covery, which  changed  utterly  the  rela- 
tions of  all  parties,  which  in  enect  acquit- 
ed  Anne  oftreason,  and  which  summarily 
rehabilitated  as  untainted  subjects  of  the 
king  those  five  men  who  had  suffered 
death  in  the  character  of  traitors.  The 
marriage  of  Anne  to  the  king,  it  was  sud- 
denly mscovered,  had  firom  the  beginning 
been  void.  It  is  true  that  we  have  long 
ceased  to  accredit  those  objections  from 
pre-contracts,  etc.,  which  in  the  papal  courts 
would  be  held  to  establish  a  nullity.  But 
we  are  to  proceed  by  the  laws  as  then 
settled.  Grounds  of  scruple,  which  would 
now  raise  at  most  a  mere  case  of  irregular 
rity,  at  that  time,  unless  met  ah  initio  by 
a  papal  dispensation,  did  legally  constitute 
a  flaw  such  as  even  a  friendly  pope  could 
not  effectually  cure;  far  less  that  angry 
priest,  blazing  up  with  wrath,  and  at  in- 
tervals meditatmg  an  interdict,  who  at 
present  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
llere  was  a  discovery  to  make,  after  so 
much  irreparable  injustice  had  been  already 
perj^etrated !  If  (which  is  too  certain) 
under  the  marriage  laws  then  valid,  Anne 
Boleyn  never  had  been  the  lawful  wife  of 
Henry,  then,  as  Bishop  Burnet  suddenly 
objected  when  too  late  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  what  became  of  the  adul- 
tery imputed  to  Anne,  and  the  ^yh  young 
courtiers  ?  Not  being  the  king's  wife,  both 
aJie  was  incapable  in  law  of  committing 
adultery  as  against  the  king,  and  by  an 
inevitable  consequence  they  were  incap- 
able of  participatmg  in  a  crime  which  she 
was  incapable  of  committing. 

Wlien  was  this  fatal  blunder  detected? 
Evidently  before  any  of  the  victims  had 
become  cold  in  their  graves.  And  the 
probability  is — ^that,  when  the  blunder  was 
first  perceived,  the  dreadful  consequences 


of  that  blunder,  and  the  legal  relations  of 
those  consequences,  were  not  immediately 
discerned.  What  convinces  us  of  this  is, 
that  the  first  impulse  of  the  king  and  his 
advisers,  upon  discovering  throng  a  secret 
communication  made  by  Anne  the  exis- 
tence of  a  pre-contract,  and  the  conseanent 
vitiation  of  her  marriage  with  the  ung, 
had  been,  to  charge  upon  Anne  a  new  and 
scandalous  offense.  !Mot  until  they  had 
taken  time  to  review  the  case,  did  they 
become  aware  of  the  injustice  that  had 
been  perpetrated  by  their  own  precipi- 
tance :  and  as  this  was  past  all  reparation, 
probably  it  was  agreed  amongst  the  few 
who  were  parties  to  the  &tal  oversight, 
that  the  safest  course  was  to  lock  tm  the 
secret  in  darkness.  But  it  is  singn&r  to 
watch  the  &tality  of  error  which  pursued 
this  ill-starred  marriage.  Every  succesdve 
critic,  in  exposing  the  errors  of  bis  prede- 
cessor, has  himself  committed  some  fresh 
blunder.  Bishop  Burnet,  for  instance, 
first  of  all  in  a  Protestant  age  indicated  the 
bloody  mistakes  of  papal  lawyers  in  1536 ; 
not  meaning  at  all  to  describe  these  mis- 
takes as  undetected  by  those  who  were 
answerable  for  them.  Though  hushed  np^ 
they  were  evidently  known  to  their  mihiqi- 
py  authors.  Next  upon  Burnet,  down  oomei 
Mr.  Froude.  Burnet  had  shaped  his  critic 
cism  thus :  "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  queen  was 
not  married  to  the  king,  there  was  no 
adultery."  Certainly  not.  But,  says  Mr. 
Froude,  Burnet  forgets  that  she  was  con- 
demned for  conspiracy  and  incest,  aswflD 
as  for  adultery.  Then  thirdly  oome  w«^ 
and  reverting  to  this  charge  of  ibrgetfU- 
ness  u}x>n  Burnet,  we  say.  Forgets  I  but 
how  was  ho  bound  to  remember  ?  The 
conspiracy,  the  incest,  the  adultery,  all 
alike  vanish  from  the  record  exactly  as  tilt 
character  of  wife  vanishes  from  Anaa 
With  any  or  all  of  these  crimes  Hemy  had 
no  right  to  intermeddle.  They  were  the 
crimes  of  one  who  never  had  borne  any 
legal  relation  to  him ;  crimes,  therefore, 
against  her  own  conscience,  but  not 
the  king  in  any  character  that  he 
self  willing  permanently  to  assume. 

On  this  particular  section  of  Henry*! 
reign,  the  unhappy  episode  of  his  second 
wife,  Mr.  Froude  has  erred  by  insofflcient 
rigor  of  justice.  Inclined  to  do  more 
justice  than  is  usually  done  to  the  king, 
and  not  blind  to  the  dissolute  character  of 
Anne,  he  has  yet  been  carried,  by  the  pity 
mahenable  from  the  situation,  to  concede 
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more  to  the  pretenses  of  doubt  and  sus- 
pense than  is  warranted  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case.  Anne  Boleyn  was  too 
surely  guilty  up  to  the  height  of  Messa- 
lina's  guilt,  and  far  beyond  that  height  in 
one  atrocious  instance. 


Passing  from  that  to  the  general  preten- 
sions of  this  very  eloquent  and  philosophic 
book,  we  desire  to  say — that  Mr.  Froude 
is  the  first  writer  (first  and  sole)  who  has 
opened  his  eyes  to  comprehend  the  gran- 
deur of  this  tremendous  reign. 


From  Bharpo*li  Magazine. 
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When  the  Venetian  Republic  was  at 
the  height  of  its  power  and  greatness,  and 
ruled  over  many  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  Commerce,  Industry,  and  the 
Arts  flourished  as  they  never  have  since  on 
the  earth.  Vast  numbers  of  people  came 
from  far  and  wide  to  see  the  majestic 
churches  and  proud  palaces  of  marble, 
which  rose  on  both  sides  of  the  canals,  and 
to  gaze  at  the  master-works  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  with  which  the  great  mas- 
ters had  adorned  them. 

Amongst  these  latter  was  the  Maestro 
Giovanni,  one  of  the  most  celebrated, 
though  still  a  youth ;  and  the  young  art- 
ists from  all  countries  travelled  to  Venice, 
in  order  to  become  his  pupils.  But  he 
was  also  highly  respected  in  his  native 
town.  The  proudest  aristocrats,  the 
nobles  of  princely  birth,  ay,  even  the 
Doge  himself,  payed  him  the  profoundest 
respect,  and  were  proud  of  receiving  a 
painting  from  his  hand. 

On  one  occasion  the  Doge  had  arranged 
a  magnificent  festival  in  honor  of  a  new 
picture  which  Giovanni  had  just  completed 
— it  had  been  placed  in  one  of  the  great 
saloons  of  the  palace,  and  was  to  be  un- 
covered in  presence  of  the  assembled 
isourt.  It  represented  the  Doge  himself, 
as  a  wise  and  beneficent  sovereign  in 
peace,  and  as  a  hero  returning  victorious 
from  the  wars,  which  he  had  waged  for 
some  time  against  the  pirates  of  the  Adri- 
atic and  Mediterranean  Seas. 

On  the  preceding  evening  the  Maestro 
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and  his  pupils  had  placed  the  picture  in 
the  saloon,  and  now  on  the  day  of  the 
festival,  when  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heaven  and  the  light  the  most  suitable  for 
the  occasion,  the  gondolas  began  to  skim 
over  the  waters  bf  the  canal,  bringing 
guests  from  all  parts  to  the  Doge's  pamce. 
The  gondoliers  were  all  richly  attired  in 
their  liveries,  and  bore  the  colors  of  the 
noble  &milies  whom  they  served;  but  the 
nobles  themselves  wore  over  their  magni- 
ficent court-dresses  the  black  iabarro,  a 
long,  loose  cloak,  without  which  no  noble 
Venetian  ventured  to  appear  in  the 
streets. 

When  all  the  guests  were  assembled, 
Titian,  the  greatest  painter  of  his  time, 
entered  the  hall,  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
gave  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
the  ceremony.  The  doors  of  the  great 
saloon  were  thrown  open,  the  guests  took 
the  places  appointed  for  them,  and  in  the 
centre,  by  the  side  of  the  picture  (which 
was  not  yet  uncovered)  stood  a  tall  and 
noble  figure — that  of  Giovanni  himself. 
His  eye  beamed  with  inward  emotion,  his 
cheek  was  flushed  with  a  warmer  tint 
than  usual,  and  the  long  locks  of  his  daik- 
brown  hair  set  off  to  great  advantage  the 
high  and  majestic  brow.  The  conscious- 
ness of  his  approaching  triumph  might  be 
traced  in  his  whole  mien  and  bearing, 
though  he  occasionally  stole  a  fugitive 
glance  at  the  venerable  Titian,  compared 
with  whom  he  still  felt  himself  to  be  but  a 
beginner. 
27 
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At  length,  after  the  Doge  and  his 
tlaughter  Julia  had  entered  and  taken 
their  seats,  Giovanni  niade  a  sign  to  one 
of  his  eldest  pupils,  who  quickly  drew 
aside  the  velvet  curtain,  which  had  hith- 
erto concealed  the  picture.  A  scarcelv 
audible  exclamation  escaped  the  lips  of  all 
present,  and  they  sat  in  silence  for  some 
considerable  time  lost  in  delighted  con- 
templation— ^for  in  those  times  art  was  an 
object  of  worsliip  in  Italy;  then  there 
arose  an  enthusiastic  shout  of  applause, 
and  all  eyes  turned  from  the  painting  to 
the  Maestro  himself. 

The  Doge,  the  nobles,  the  most  beauti- 
ful women,  loaded  him  with  eulogies,  and 
the  gray-haired  Titian  approadied  the 
young  artist  and  congratulated  him 
heartily  on  this  new  triumph.  But  Gio- 
vanni seemed  to  see  and  hear  nothing  of 
all  that  was  passing  around  him.  The 
words  of  Titian,  even  the  thanks  of  the 
Doge,  were  acknowledged  only  by  a 
short  and  confused  answer.  Every  one 
wondered  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
this. 

His  hand  was  pressed  tightly  on  his 
heart,  and  his  eye  rested  solely  on  the 
iigure  of  Donna  «f  ulia,  the  beautiml  daugh- 
ter of  the  Do^  of  Venice.  Not  until  she 
approached  hun,  to  present  to  him,  at  her 
Other's  request,  a  laurel  wreath,  did  his 
enraptured  gaze  leave  her  for  a  moment, 
and  the  hot  blood  coursed  rapidly  through 
his  veins.  His  eyes  flashed,  his  breast 
rose  and  fell,  as  he  drew  breath  irregularlv 
and  deeply,  and  motioning  gently  yet  with 
a  firm  hand  his  refusal  of  the  proffered 
honor,  he  whispered  tremulously :  "  I  do 
not  deserve  it,  until  I  have  painted  you." 

He  then  knelt  down  on  one  knee  before 
her,  rose  again  quickly,  and  turning  ra- 
pidly round,  he  laid  the  wreath  at  the 
teet  of  Titian,  and  left  the  assembly,  whose 
astonished  gaze  followed  him,  until  he  dis- 
appeared from  their  sight. 

And  now  all  was  in  concision — the 
guests  thronged  around  Donna  Julia — 
and  every  one  was  desirous  of  knowing 
what  reasons  could  have  actuated  so 
strange  a  behavior  on  the  part  of  Giovanni 
— ^but  to  all  questions  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  her,  she  could  reply  nothing, 
and  she  declared  to  her  £ither,  that  she 
had  not  understood  a  word  of  what  the 
painter  had  said.  At  this  moment  Titian 
arose,  and  addressed  the  foUo^dng  .words 
to  the  company : 

"  We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  artist, 


noble  ladies  and  gentiemen,  if  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  great  work,  and  after  many 
days  of  anxious  expectation,  he  should  1>e 
somewhat  overcome  by  the  apfdanae  and 
congratulations  of  so  iUostrioiu  an  a—cin- 
bly,  and  should  refuse  the  laurel  wreath, 
in  the  hope  of  producing  somethmg  more 
worthy  of  it.  I  know  Giovanni,  and  am 
assured,  it  was  no  ignoble  motive  wludh 
induced  him  to  leave  the  saloon  so  un- 
ceremoniously. Let  us,  at  least,  take  it 
as  such." 

The  company  seemed  satisfied  with  tim 
flattering  explanation,  and  the  event  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  pleasures  of  the  bsn- 
quet  which  now  followed — ^when  theDc|^ 
himself  emptied  a  full  goblet  in  honor  of 
the  absent  Maestro. 

But  where  was  he,  in  the  mean  limef 
He  had  gone  straight  to  his  Btndio,  and 
was  now  sittm^  there,  ganng  sadly  tt 
the  pictures  lying  on  the  eaaeb  hafivre 
him. 

"What  are  ye  all  worth,"  he  ezwslaiflHd, 
"and  what  jout  poor  aemUanoe  sad 
imitation  of  hfe,  compared  to  Ae  ^jpe 
of  all  beauty!  What  is  the  htSOmn^d 
vour  colors  to  the  son  of  lifi^  v&flh 
beams  from  the  rich  light  of  lirowa  iffll! 
What  is  Art  compared  with  Jnliai" 

His  whole  soul  was  filled  with  her  nuft. 
He  saw  her  before  him — the  proud  mi 
stately  form — the  rich  blond  hair,  into  tk 
folds  of  which  were  braided  long  abnfi 
of  pearls  and  diamonda  — the  tall  m 
slender  figure,  confined  by  a  robe  of  jit 
low  brocade,  cut  so  low  as  to  diiplif  to 
their  fiill  advantage  a  nedc  and  brcsitrf 
snowy  whiteness;  and  the  more  dflH^ 
and  completely  he  recalled  the  piflfcuaii 
his  mind — ^the  open  brow,  the  weBfttii 
nose  and  mouth,  the  rounded  eheekiMi 
the  high-ai*ched  brows — the  atrongirte' 
came  his  resolution,  never  to  paint  anallv 
picture,  until  he  had  finished  one  of  DaM 
Julia,  which  should  be  as  bowitlfql  rnhft- 
self,  as  perfect  as  that  whitdi  had  baa  v 
indelibly  impressed  on  his  own  hiarti 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  MUti^^ 
he  repaired  to  the  palaoe  to  aoBoit*aa  » 
dience  of  the  Doge,  whibh  wai  ~ 
ly  granted  him. 

"  Well,  Simor  Qiovanm,"  he 
ed  gaily,  ^^I  hope  jon  are  in  a  \Mf 
humor  to-day,  and  will  now  not  lefiHlti 
accept  the  praise  and  lanka  wlriflh  V 
your  due." 

''  I  trust.  Sire,"  r<  GtowiL  *lM 

you  will  not  be  offenoi      tf  I  adUK»  tf  • 
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token  of  your  forgiveness,  the  grant  of 
that  favor  which  I  am  now  come  to  beg 
of  you." 

^^Let  us  hear  what  it  is,  Signer  Gio- 
vanni," exclaimed  the  Doge;  "we  lie 
under  a  heavy  obligation  to  you,  for  your 
painting  wiU  be  an  ornament  to  Venice, 
so  long  as  San  Maroo  protects  the  repub- 
lic. I  promise  yqu  willingly  anything 
that  is  in  my  power." 

Giovanni  was  silent  a  while ;  at  length 
he  said: 

"Permit  me,  most  gracious  Sire,  to 
paint  Donna  Julia's  portrait." 

The  Doge  scrutinized  him  closely  for  a 
moment,  and  a  bright  flush  passed  over 
the  painter's  features;  but  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  it,  the  Doge  replied 
calmly :  "  Why  should  we  object  to  your 
giving  the  portrait  of  the  daughter  to 
posterity,  since  you  have  already  immor- 
talized that  of  the  &ther  ?  Go  home  sat- 
isfied— ^and  be  assured,  if  that  is  all  your 
request,  that  it  shall  be  granted  you  with- 
out delay.  Donna  Julia  shall  appoint  the 
day  and  the  hour  for  the  first  sitting,  and 
you  may  choose  any  room  in  the  palace 
for  your  studio,  which  may  seem  to  you 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose." 
*  Giovanni  was  overjoyed  beyond  all 
bounds,  more  so  than  if  he  had  been  pro- 
mised a  kingdom  and  a  crown.  He  would 
see  Donna  Julia  again  —  would  see  her 
often  now — and  for  hours  together — ^he 
was  permitted  to  transfer  her  image  to 
his  canvas,  and  that  was  all  he  demanded 
at  present. 

He  sprang  lightly  out  of  the  gondola 
which  had  borne  him  back  to  his  abode, 
and  ascended  with  quick  steps  to  his 
8tudio,  where  he  immediately  commenced 
making  diligent  preparations  for  the  new 
picture :  one  would  have  thought  he  was 
about  to  paint  his  first  portrait,  so  par- 
ticular was  he  in  the  selection  of  canvas, 
colors  and  brushes,  and  so  anxious  was  he 
to  find  the  very  best  of  every  thing,  in 
order  that  this  work  might  be  the  greatest 
he  had  ever  produced. 

The  intermediate  time,  until  the  day 
appointed  for  the  first  sitting,  he  passed 
as  in  a  dream ;  waking  and  sleeping  her 
image  alone  fidled  his  soul;  and  it  was 
with  a  beating  heart  that  he  entered  on 
the  appointed  day  the  apartments  of  the 
proud  and  beautiful  princess. 

And  had  she  really  not  heard  the  words 
of  the  painter  on  that  eventful  day,  nor 
understood  their  meaning  ?  Oh  yes,  she 


had  both  heard  and  understood  them,  but 
her  pride  was  touched  to  the  quick  it 
the  thought  that  a  painter — and  even  wei  e 
he  the  great  and  celebrated  Giovanni — 
should  venture  to  approach  her  with 
thoughts  of  love.  Beautiful,  and  magni- 
ficently attired,  as  he  had  first  seen  her, 
did  she  enter  the  room,  but  a  cold  smile 
of  contempt  played  upon  her  lips  as  she 
arranged  herself  in  the  position  which 
Giovanni  desired  for  the  portrait. 

He  had  well  remarked  the  expression 
of  her  features,  and  it  seemed  to  wither 
his  heart  at  a  stroke — ^his  eye  became  dim 
— his  hand,  at  other  times  so  firm,  trem- 
bled violently,  and  he  felt  as  though  he 
must  fidl  at  the  feet  of  Donna  Julia,  and 
beg  her  not  to  look  at  him  so.  He  thought 
he  would  return,  and  not  begin  the  work 
that  day — ^but  what  reason  could  he  give 
Julia  for  so  doing  ?  and  might  she  not 
refiise  a  new  sitting  ?  No,  there  was  no 
choice — ^with  a  heavy  heart,  he  set  to 
work. 

Week  passed  after  week.  The  picture 
rapidly  neared  its  completion,  growing 
more  oeautiful  each  day,  and  the  original 
growing  each  day  more  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  the  painter  1  Nor  did  Julia  re- 
main unmoved;  as  long  as  Giovanni 
painted,  she  could  not  but  feel,  as  she 
studied  hour  by  hour  those  noble  featurep, 
that  he  possessed  a  something  higher  than 
either  rank  or  birth,  but  when  he  ceased, 
the  contemptuous  and  scomftil  expres- 
sion which  so  wrunff  his  heart  and  extin- 
guished all  hope  in  his  breast,  resumed  its 
sway. 

At  length  the  portrdt  was  finished — 
and  as  he  put  the  last  stroke,  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  accents  which  betrayed  no  less  the 
.ecstasy  of  his  love,  than  tne  pride  of  self- 
satisfaction  :  '^  Now  come,  Madonna,  and 
see  how  beautiful  you  are." 

But  she,  proud  and  stem  as  ever, 
struggling  between  the  feeUng  of  actual 
love  whidbi  had  gradually  taken  possession 
of  her  heart  almost  without  her  own 
knowledge,  and  the  haughty  and  unbend- 
ing pride  which  strove  in  vain  to  deny 
and  Ignore  it,  did  she  approach  the  pic- 
ture, exclaiming:  "Is  this  your  highly- 
vaunted  skill.  Signer ;  was  it  for  this  that 
you  refused  the  laurel  wreath  ?  methinks 
you  had  done  better  to  have  accepted  it 
— ^for  this  picture  will  certainly  not  earn 
you  it." 

Giovanni  was  stunned — ^the  earth  seem- 
ed to  be  turning  perceptibly  beneatli  his 
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f.^ct — ^he  knew  not  how  to  give  vent  to 
his  feelings,  but  he  felt  ui  that  moment 
as  if  he  could  curse  the  woman  who  had 
the  heart  to  strike  so  cruel  a  blow.  Sud- 
denly and  swiftly  he  raised  his  arm  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  the  picture  at 
a  blow,  when  it  was  arrested  by  the  Doge, 
who  had  entered  the  room  that  moment 
and  had  heard  the  last  words  which  his 
daughter  had  spoken ;  but  this  would  not 
have  prevented  his  carrying  out  his  design, 
had  he  not  caught  the  smothered  excla- 
mation of  horror  which  involuntarily  e&- 
Ciiped  from  Julia,  as  she  remarked  the 
rapid  motion  of  his  arm.  Could  his  ears 
have  deceived  him  —  surely  there  lingered 
on  that  sound  the  accents  of  love  as  well 
as  of  regret — he  raised  his  eyes  once 
more  to  those  beautiful  and  well-loved 
features,  but  the  old  expression  of  cold 
contempt  had  returned.  As  she  resumed, 
.speaking  to  her  father :  "  It  is  true,  Sire, 
tliat  Signer  Giovanni  has  executed  Ms 
task  ably  and  faithfully,  and  I  thank  him 
even  for  that,  if  it  gives  you  pleasure — 
but  from  an  artist  as  Giovanni  I  nad  await- 
oil  even  more — I  had  expected  that  it 
would  have  started  from  the  canvas  as 
true  and  lifelike  as  t/ie  original.'*^  So 
s!iyin|r,  she  quitted  the  apartment. 
Xothmg  that  the  Doge  could  say  in 
explanation  of  his  daughter's  words, 
which  he  attributed  to  female  vanity, 
had  any  effect  upon  Giovanni — he  paused 
a  moment  as  if  to  collect  himself  and 
tlien  said  in  a  low,  sad  tone:  "Permit 
lU'j  to  leave  you,  most  gracious  sire; 
]M)()rcr  than  the  poorest  beggar  do  I  go 
ti'oni  this  place." 

Silently  he  quitted  the  palace  and  de- 
scended the  marble  steps — slowly  and 
sadly  did  he  pass  along  the  streets  and 
u|>  the  stairs  to  his  studio. 

CHAPTEB  II, 

I  >arkness  fell  upon  the  streets  of  Venice, 
n[)f>n  the  studio  of  Giovanni,  and  upon 
the  ducal  palace,  where  in  one  of  the 
saloons  adjoining  Donna  Julia's  apart- 
ments, lay  the  fatal  picture,  still  in  the 
same  position  upon  the  easel  as  the  pain- 
ti'f  had  left  it :  there  was  no  other  light 
tiiaii  that  which  shone  in  from  the  gar- 
dens and  courts  outside,  but  there  was 
enough  to  show  all  the  more  prominent 
objects  in  the  room. 

At  the  hour  of  midnight  the  door  was 
gently  opened  to  admit  a  tall  figure,  attired 


I  in  a  long  loose  mantle  reachbig  to  the 
j  ground,  and  a  hood  which  almost  entirely 
concealed  the  fiice.  It  was  Donna  Julia, 
who,  unable  to  sleep  after  the  events  of 
the  day,  had  stolen  onpereeiTed  from  her 
apartments,  to  spend  a  few  moments  in 
that  room,  where  she  had  passed  so  many 
happy  hours,  and  to  take  a  last  look  at  tlie 
picture.  She  gassed  long  and  eamMtly, 
until  she  almost  fancied  she  peroeired  Sig> 
nor  Giovanni  standing  in  the  gloom  at  her 
side,  occupied  as  she  had  been  accostomed 
to  see  him  day  after  day  with  his  pdeCte 
and  brushes,  and  with  that  expression  of 
unutterable  love  upon  his  features  whidi 
she  so  well  remembered,  and  so  resohitdy 
persisted  in  ignoring. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the 
room  when  to  her  norror  she  percrifsd 
the  picture  becoming  ffradnally  animated. 
Surely  her  senses  were  aeoeiying  her!  She 
could  not  remove  her  eyes  from  the  canm, 
nor  attempt  to  flee — she  had  lost  dl  power 
of  motion;  thus  then  she  stood  wiKtokingAe 
magic  picture :  the  rollmff  eyes,  the  msf' 
ing  breast,  the  motion  of  tihe  whole  ^fve, 
which  the  next  moment,  to  the  asloinb- 
ment  of  the  affrighted  girl,  staoted  from  ill 
frame,  and  steppm^  down  upon  tilfte  grooai 
immediately  opposite  Donna  Julia,  gnqped 
her  hand  tightly.  '^Your^ridrbftSniMj'' 
she  commenced  in  a  tone  of  deriskM^B 
which  JuUa  recognised  her  own  yoise: 
^^  you  required  that  the  pioture  should  tiaft 
life-like  from  its  frame ;  yon  see  it  befixs 
you,  more  beautifiil  than  yourself  I  ** 

Julia  struggled  violently  to  escape  fiM 
the  beautifm  hand,  whidi  held  her  fln^ 
in  its  iron  grasp.  *^  It  is  vain  to  stnw^v 
she  commenced  again ;  ^* as  strongfyis I 
now  hold  you,  did  you  enchain  the  hflsrt 
of  the  unhappy  one  ;  as  coldlj  and  iaifr 
orably  as  I  now  contemplate  your  iga|i 
did  you  look  upon  the  sorrow  of  the  tn* 
est  of  hearts !  '• 

Julia  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  hmd  «% 
apparently  in  a  swoon ;  nothinff  lenidbsi 
to  her  but  a  consciousness  of  hegsslf  mI 
what  was  passing  around  her ;  but  aB  Ai 
Unities  both  of  her  mind  and  body  soaairil 
to  bo  passing  away  from  her  into  the  fg^ 
ure ;  and  in  the  next  moment  sihs  ps^ 
ceived  her  father  enter,  feld  it  earMU^ 
in  his  arms,  as  he  had  been  aooniloiiiaffl 
do  to  her,  and  retire. 

When  the  light  of  day  dawned  ndib 
she  was  surprised  at  fl     ing  hensoflrt 
totally  strange  place— iir  whs  a  alt  "" 
was  animation  and  toe;  tiie 
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nances  of  the  scholars  showed  the  eager- 
ness and  delight  with  which  they  pursued 
their  beautiful  study,  and  all  hung  breath- 
lessly upon  the  remarks  and  directions  of 
their  revered  teacher  GiovannL 

"  How  do  I  come  here  ?  "  exlaimed  Julia ; 
but  no  one  answered  her  question.  She  re- 
peated it,  but  all  remained  still.  She  rose, 
and  approaching  Giovanni,  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder ;  but  he  neither  saw 
her  nor  felt  the  touch  of  her  hand,  and  she 
then  discovered  with  horror,  that  she  was 
in  a  form  invisible  to  the  eye,  imperceptible 
to  the  senses  of  men. 

The  hours  passed  on;  the  evening  came; 
the  night  wore  away  likewise,  and  a  second 
(lay  succeeded ;  for  many  successive  days 
did  Julia  wander  through  the  apartment, 
which  she  was  unable  to  leave,  watching 
Giovanni's  every  motion,  and  not  a  little 
:iffected  at  the  great  love  constantly  shown 
liim  by  his  numerous  pupils,  and  the  many 
noble  traits  of  character,  which  had  hither- 
to escaped  her  attention :  when  the  day's 
work  was  over  and  his  scholars  were  gone, 
he  would  approach  a  portrait  of  Julia,  and 
after  gazing  at  it  sorrowfully  for  some 
minutes,  would  draw  a  curtain  across  it,  as 
we  place  the  lid  upon  the  coffin  of  one 
whom  we  have  loved  dearly  in  life,  and 
leave  the  room. 

Thus  day  by  day  the  simple  and  beauti- 
ful life  of  the  artist  unfolded  itself  to  her 
view,  and  the  flame  of  love  which  had 
smouldered  so  long,  began  to  bum  bnght- 
er  now,  that  the  world  and  its  withering 
influences  had  for  a  time  lost  its  hold  on 
her. 

But  Giovanni's  melancholy  deepened 
from  day  to  day,  and  he  felt,  that  so  long 
as  he  remained  in  Venice,  he  should  be  ut- 
terly unable  to  shake  it  off;  he  therefore 
resolved  never  to  see  Donna  Julia  again, 
but  to  travel  away  into  distsmt  countries, 
and  seek  forgetfulness  of  the  past  in  a  new 
home  and  a  new  scene  of  action. 

He  did  so ;  and  with  Julia  at  his  side, 
imknown  to  him,  he  passed  through  many 
countries  ;  whenever  he  entered  a  church, 
or  knelt  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  on 
the  roadside,  she  prayed  for  him  and 
prayed  for  deliverance  for  herself,  that  she 
might  dedicate  her  whole  love  and  her 
whole  future  life  to  him.  So  they  wan- 
dered on,  until  they  came  one  evening  to 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines;  here  he  lay 
down  to  rest.  As  ne  slept,  Julia  watched 
at  his  side,  bending  over  him  occasionally 
to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  and 


wondering  at  the  unquietness  of  his  sleep. 
Well  might  it  be  so,  for  his  dreams  had 
carried  him  back  to  Venice.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  gaily-dressed  people,  flags 
were  flying  from  every  steeple,  music  and 
the  shouts  of  the  people  resounded  through 
all  the  streets  and  from  every  house,  and 
in  the  distance  he  sees  a  marriage  proces* 
sion ;  it  approaches  slowly,  and  with  great 
pomp. 

Now  he  recognizes  the  liveries  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  conspicuous  above 
all  the  rest  of  that  train  was  the  legate  of 
the  Duke,  come  to  represent  his  lord  on 
this  solemn  occasion — yes,  it  is  Donna 
Julia's  wedding  dayl  Magnificently  at- 
tired, as  becomes  a  ducal  bride,  beautiful 
as  a  goddess,  she  approaches  the  altar  in 
the  church  of  San  Marco.  Suddenly  he 
awakes  and  starts  to  his  feet — ^then  mount- 
ing his  horse,  he  turned  his  head  towards 
Venice,  and  with  the  speed  of  the  wind 
retraced  the  long  distance  which  he  had 
come.  Day  and  night  did  he  pursue  his 
way,  forgetful  of  rest  and  refreshment,  be- 
yond what  was  absolutely  necessary. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  at  length  within 
a  day's  journey  of  Venice,  he  stopped  to 
give  his  horse  drink,  at  a  little  road-side 
inn.  Here  he  remarked  several  loungers, 
whom  from  their  dress  and  conversation, 
he  perceived  had  come  from  Venice. 

"  What's  the  latest  news  from  our  good 
town?"  he  commenced,  addressing  one 
somewhat  better  dressed  than  the  others. 

"Well,"  replied  the  man,  "with  the 
exception  of  the  great  miracle  in  the 
church  the  other  day,  which,  of  course, 
every  one  knows  all  about,  there  is  not 
much  news  to  give." 

"  Miracle  1"  exclaimed  Giovanni, "  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  it,  for  I  am  just  returned 
from  a  long  journey." 

"  You  must  have  been  far  away,  indeed,-' 
replied  the  stranger,  "  not  to  have  heard 
of  it,  for  the  whole  country  is  talking  about 
it,  and  even  the  Holy  Church  is  unable  to 
explain  it.  Listen  to  what  happened  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Doge.  You  are  aware 
that  Donna  Julia  was  affianced  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  that  magnificent  preps- 
rations  have  been  making,  during  the  last 
few  months,  for  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials. On  the  appointed  day,  the  Doge,  ac- 
companied by  a  crowd  of  nobles,  conducted 
his  daughter  to  the  church  of  San  Marco 
(whither  the  legate  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy had  already  preceded  him),  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony.     Eveiything  went  on 
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in  the  nsual  way,  and  the  ring  was  abont 
to  be  placed  on  her  finger,  when  she  sud- 
denly uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  as  she  fell 
to  the  ground,  blood  was  seen  to  stream 
over  her  garments  from  a  deep  wound  in 
her  side.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  palace, 
and  since  that  day,  she  has  hun  as  one  en- 
tranced, without  giving  any  sign  of  life." 

"Then  she  is  dead?"  exclaimed  Gio- 
vanni. 

"  No,"  he  resumed,  "  she  is  not  dead, 
though  she  is  to  all  appearance  a  corpse, 
and  all  the  eiforts  of  the  most  celebrated 
physicians  havefiuled  to  rouse  her  from 
tier  strange  sleep,  if  so  it  may  be  called." 
These  last  words  were  lost  to  Giovanni, 
who  had  already  mounted  his  horse,  and 
putting  him  to  his  utmost  speed,  he  pur- 
sued his  journey  with  redoubled  energy. 
Onwards  he  passed  over  hill  and  plain,  as 
SN\dft  as  the  snadow  of  a  summer  cloud — 
until  at  length  the  marble  palaces  and 
glittering  domes  of  Venice  once  more 
greeted  his  longing  eyes.  The  sun  was 
already  sinking  to  rest  as  he  approach- 
e.'l  the  canal,  and  after  bidding  the  drowsy 
gondoliers  ply  their  oars  stoutly,  he  stood 
up  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  boat,  in 
order  the  sooner  to  catch  sight  of  the  pal- 
ace, which  contained  all  that  he  loved  or 
cared  for  on  earth. 

The  servants  in  the  palace  were  not  a 
little  astonished  to  see  the  painter,  whom 
they  believed  far  away,  ascending  the 
marble  steps,  and  hastening  towards  the 
apartments  of  the  princess  at  nightfall,  in 
his  travelling  dress,  which  was  still  covered 
with  dust  from  his  long  ride ;  but  no  one 
ventured  to  arrest  his  steps.  He  paused 
ibr  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  Julia's 
ai>artment,  and  raised  his  hands,  as  if  in 
l)rayer  to  Heaven,  then  gently  opened  the 
tloor  and  entered. 

The  beautiful  girl  lay  on  her  couch, 
clothed  in  a  long  robe  of  spotless  white, 


her  brow  still  endrded  by  the  bridal- 
wreath  !  At  her  Ade  stood  the  Doge,  her 
&th6r,her  confessor,  and  her  female  attend- 
ants ;  scarcelv,  however,  had  Giovanni  ap> 
preached  a  smgle  step  towards  the  oonch 
on  which  she  lay,  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  Julia  opened  her  eyes 
slowly,  veiy  slowly,  as  if  still  in  deep ; 
she  rose  from  her  couch  and  stood  before 
them  in  her  long  white  robes  like  a  ^ost 
returned  from  the  other  world.  Then 
Giovanni,  no  longer  able  to  snppresa  lui 
feelings,  fell  upon  his  knees  TOfiyre  her, 
while  hot  tears  coursed  one  another  dowD 
his  cheeks.  ^'  Julia !  Julia !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  do  not  flee  from  me."  And  it  was  as  if 
a  god  had  spoken,  so  great  a  change 
passed  over  her,  as  she  heard  these  words; 
she  pressed  her  hand  tightlj  to  het  hetft, 
and  exclaiming,  '^  My  dehyerer  and  my 
lord,"  she  fell  at  his  feet. 

But  he  raised  her  up  and  drew  her  to 
his  bosom.  The  Doge  gased  tmon  this 
strange  scene  in  amazement,  and  oelbre  a 
word  could  be  uttered,  soft  mode  fdl  npon 
the  ear,  which  seemed  to  be  ooming  gradu- 
ally nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  loDgtli  it 
swelled  out  into  such  a  flood  of  harmoaj 
as  never  was  produced  by  mortal  art.  At 
this  moment  a  soft  and  yet  powerfhl  B^ 
filled  the  apartment,  and  the  same  figore 
which  had  appeared  to  Domia  JoEa  od 
that  fearful  night,  the  living  pidm^  the 
creation  of  Giovanni,  appeared  in  the  tk 
above  them,  with  arms  outstretched  as  if 
to  bless  their  union.  A  moment  after  and 
the  vision  had  disappeared.  Then  tks 
Doge,  after  a  few  moments*  pansei  ip 
preached  the  lovers,  and  puieing  bs 
daughter's  hand  in  that  of  GioTaiiiil  iia 
said :  ^'  Let  the  will  of  him  be  done  iriio 
has  worked  such  wonders.**  ^nuis  did 
Donna  Julia,  the  proud  dangfater  of  Ae 
great  Doge  of  Venice,  become  the  loring 
and  happy  wife  of  the  painter  GiotannL 
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LEIPSIC    BOOK    FAIR,    AS    WE   SAW    IT. 


When  we  vidted  Leipsic  it  was  not  ap- 
proached by  railwa)rs.  Ours  were  the 
days  of  travelling-carriages  and  post- 
houses,  of  Sc^foagti  and  of  Scbmmgtll^. 

We  travelled  slowly  and  pleasantly; 
and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Elster — 
the  narrow  passage  by  which  the  French 
were  forced  to  make  their  disastrous  re- 
treat— we  had  soon  evidence  of  the  in- 
flux of  strangers  who  had  preceded  us. 
Though  Leipsic  is  amply  provided  with 
inns  of  all  kinds,  they  were  so  full  that 
the  walks  and  open  spaces  which  had  re- 
placed its  fortifications  were  covered  with 
carriages  and  wagons  and  with  the  men 
who  were  stationed  to  watch  them ;  and 
here  and  there  a  dark  and  turbaned 
group,  seated  thoughtfiiUy  upon  the 
ground,  reminded  one  of  the  outskirts  of 
an  Eastern  camp. 

Had  it  not  been  that  apartments  in  the 
best  hotel  had  been  secured  for  us  by  a 
friendly  publisher,  we  should  scarcely 
have  found  a  resting-place. 

The  streets  were  in  all  the  bustle  and 
activity  of  arrival  and  departure ;  the  ac- 
ciiniulated  purchases  of  the  week  were 
being  piled  by  busy  porters  on  the  wag- 
ons that  were  to  carry  them  to  their  va- 
rious destinations,  or  were  lying  in  heaps 
upon  the  pavement.  This  was  near  the 
entrance.  As  we  proceeded,  we  found 
that  not  the  §rttt^l  merely — ^itself  a  wide 
and  rather  long  street — ^but  all  the  streets 
and  squares,  either  parallel  to  or  leading 
out  of  it,  were  filled  with  stalls  and 
booths  covered  with  every  variety  of  mer- 
chandise— ^tulle  from  Nottingham ;  yarns 
from  Manchester;  bijquterie  from  Paris 
and  from  Carlsruhe;  glass,  more  clear 
than  crystal  of  the  rock,  from  Bohe- 
mia; the  shawls  and  printed  muslins  of 
Austria ;  niHrhnrt  eels  from  the  island  of 
Riigen,  in  the  Baltic ;  cotton  goods  from 
Eupen  and  from  Haarlem ;  furs  from  Si- 
beria: Dutch  slippers  jmd  toys;  Saxon 
clotlis;  Turkish  pipes;  and  watches  from 
Chaudefontaiue. 


The  upper  floors  of  the  houses — some  of 
them  magnificent  specimens  of  domestic 
architecture,  rich  with  scrolls  and  mould- 
ings and  cornices — ^were  gay  with  the 
temporary  signs  of  wholesale  traders, 
which,  like  banners  hung  out  in  honor  of  a 
fete^  projected  from  the  walls  in  all  the 
varieties  of  attractive  coloring.    ' 

In  some  places  were  exhibited  lines  of 
carriages,  of  every  description  and  price ; 
in  one  street  nothing  but  earthenware ;  in 
another,  an  armory  of  brass  and  copper 
kitchen  utensils ;  here  a  whole  street  oi 
pipes  and  pipe-sticks ;  and,  a  little  further 
on,  an  avenue  of  leather  breeches,  filled 
and  floated  by  the  passing  wind.  In  one 
of  the  suburbs  was  a  line  of  stalls,  devot- 
ed entirely  to  the  sale  of  ribbons — showy 
as  a  bed  of  tulips — ^and  their  occupants  as 
solicitous  for  custom  as  the  anciost  trader 
ofMoorfields;  substituting  his  perpetual 
cry  of  "  What  do  you  lack  ?"  with  "  J^om- 
mtrc  ne»  mnn  gnter  ^en,  kmifm  ne  tXtsm ;  u\gc 
billij^ ;  bios  netm  (ffiirosc^"*  which  was  insin- 
uatmgly  rung  in  our  ears  at  every  step. 
Amongst  the  buyers  and  sellers  were 
Russians,  Poles,  Armenians,  Turks, 
Greeks,  Persians,  and  the  peasantry  for 
leagues  around,  mingling  from  time  to 
time,  and  giving,  by  the  variety  of  their 
costumes,  a  novelty  and  interest  to  the 
scene.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
dresses,  and  most  peculiar  in  its  eflect,  was 
that  of  the  female  peasantry  of  Altenberg. 
Their  thick  single  petticoat,  which  is 
tightly  drawn  across  them  behind,  scarce- 
ly reaches  as  low  as  the  garter,  and  shows 
ojQT  a  white  cotton  stockmg,  and  a  some- 
what stalwart  leg,  to  great  advantage. 
The  signs,  too,  were  in  lanffuages  as  va- 
rious as  the  costumes,  and  uie  KoAdv  of 
Plato  was  applied  to  the  wares  of  a  Pari- 
sian bijoutier. 

It  is  with  its  books,  however,  tluit  the 
&ir  at  Leipsic  b  most  generally  associated. 


♦  "  Come,   my  gootl  sir,  buy  eomething  —  very 
cheap ;  only  uine  groschon.." 
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I  had  expected  that  the  whole  place  would 
have  been  redolent  of  the  press — ^that  the 
very  breathing  of  such  an  atmosphere 
would  have  made  mo  learned — and  it  will 
scarcely  be  thought  credible  that  a  stranger 
may  pass  through  itfi  streets  a  hundred 
times  without  being  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  publisher,  except  from  an  occasional 
sign-board,  or  a  title-page  in  the  window 
of  some  retail  shopkeeper.  As  a  part  of 
the  open  fair,  books  are  its  least  import- 
ant article.  The  publishers  are  like  starsj 
and  dwell  apart.  Their  §oersen  Palk,  which 
had  very  lately  been  completed  at  a  cost 
of  30,000  thalers,  was  as  jealously  closed 
against  intruders  as  the  Babel  of  Bartholo- 
mew-lane ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  intro- 
duction of  a  publisher  from  Carlsruhe  that 
I  had  the"  privilege  of  admission.  It  is  a 
plain,  handsome  building,  of  which  the 
lower  story  was  appropriated  to  the  book- 
sellers of  the  place — who  settled  their  ac- 
counts once  a  week — ^and  the  upper  floor 
was  used  for  those  half-yearly  meetings 
which  bring  to  a  single  point  the  whole 
book  trade  of  Germany.  The  place  where 
they  chiefly  assemble  is  a  well-proportion- 
ed room,  between  eighty  and  a  hundred 
feet  long,  with  a  gallery  at  each  end,  sup- 
ported by  handsome  columns,  and  reached 
by  a  spiral  staircase,  very  gracefully  con- 
structed in  iron.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers was  then  between  three  and  four 
hundred ;  and  about  a  hundred  writing- 
tables,  each  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date two  persons,  were  placed  for  their 
use. 

When  the  books,  which  were  to  be  paid 
for,  had  been  ordered,  a  ticket  had  been 
delivered  to  the  publisher  or  his  agent 
who  had  supplied  them,  and  this  served 
as  the  voucher  for  the  accounts  that  were 
now  reciprocally  produced. 

For  their  settlement,  each  man  had  en- 
tered the  room  with  his  ledger  and  his 
"  gold  sack,"  paying  to  one  and  receiving 
from  another  m  actual  cash ;  a  process  so 
clumsy  and  so  primitive,  so  little  removed 
from  a  state  of  mere  barter,  that— even  in- 
truder as  I  felt  myself— I  could  not  help 
suggesting  the  adoption  of  something  si- 
milar to  the  mode  of  settlement  so  long  in 
practice  at  the  "  clearing-house"  of  the 
London  bankers.  My  companion  readily 
admitted  its  advantages,  but  seemed  to 
thitik  that  there  were  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  its  introduction.  As  it  was, 
they  sat  at  their  tables  like  the  money- 
changers in  the  temple. 


The  payment  of  aocounts,  howeTer,  u 
not  the  only  business  of  the  meetings.  Im- 
provements are  suggested  in  the  regale 
tions  of  the  tradey  works  that  require  oo* 
operation  are  discussed  and  decided  upon, 
and  the  sale  of  those  lately  pablisheo,  or 
in  progress,  is  extended. 

If  the  particulars  I  obtained  were  cor- 
rect— and  they  were,  at  any  rate,  collected 
upon  the  spot  from  persons  of  competent 
information — ^the  Book-fair  CixUUoffue  it 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  index  either  of  the 
amount  or  nature  of  the  books  disposed  of 
or  produced. 

It  is  merely  the  nndistingqishing  record 
of  every  work  that  has  been  published 
throughout  Germany  from  Michaelinas  to 
Easter,  comprising  sometimes  upwards  of 
3700;*  and,  with  the  number  published 
from  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  we  should 
have  an  annual  total  of  rather  less  thsa 
7000  for  a  population  of  35,000,000  pe^ 
sons. 

The  Germans  have  an  honorable  pride 
in  referring  to  it  as  an  evidence  of  their 
mental  superiority.  They  reminded  ns 
that  in  England  the  average  of  the  pie* 
ceding  twenty  years  was  something  more 
than  1000  works  for  a  population  of 
24,000,000 ;  and  in  France,  even  recendyi 
very  little  more  than  4500  for  a  popnlsF 
tion  nearly  equal  to  that  of  QenoMkj^  to 
say  nothing  of  the  extensive  colonies  of 
the  one,  or  the  universal  language  of  the 
other.  ^'  We  leave,''  exclaimed  a  Oeraua 
critic,  ^^  to  the  French  their  glory,  and  to 
~  "       "        of  mii 


the  English  their  bags  of  gold,  and 
upon  our  books." 

But  the  distinction  they  clum  is  mads 
doubtful  by  the  nature  of  the  data  iqMB 
which  their  comparisons  are  founded.  Of 
the  works  oontamed  in  one  of  the  hsl^ 
yearly  catalogues  what  portaon  attanir-I' 
will  not  say  VLpermanent  rank,  lor  that  ii 
the  lot  of  very  few  in  any  countrr^' 
what  portion  become  even  part  of  toe 
rent  hterature  of  the  day? 

I  do  not  know  what  the  praetiee  msf 
be  in  France ;  but  in  England  no  woik;  1 
believe,  appears  in  the  London  Cfatalofai 
below  the  dignity  of  a  volnme,  mnaSk  or 
large,  and  very  few  that  are  not  of  f^ 
spectable  pretensions,  whatever  may  bt 
their  success.  In  Germany,  on  tlie  eon» 
trary,  the  catalogue  is  increaaed  to  ils 
present  extent  by  inserting  tlie  title  of 


*  Tlio  nnmher  in  one  of  the  hatfyBttl^ 
I  fur  Iduo  was  3^79. 
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every  separate  sheet  that  issues  from  every 
press  in  every  city,  town  or  village  of  the 
Confederation.  Works  without  value  of 
any  kind,  whose  circulation  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  tap-room  or  the  kitchen  {Die 
sieben  Bitten  der  JShefrauen  an  ihre  Mdn- 
ner  pr,  2  Grosohen ;  Zehn  Oebote  der 
ilheJierren  aUer  Orten  an  ihre  Frauen^  pr. 
2  Ghroschen)^  pamphlets  on  the  most  tri- 
fling matters  of  local  interest,  school-books 
and  children's  books,  maps,  and  single 
sheets  of  music,  are  all  brought  in  to  swell 
the  triumph  of  the  German  catalogue,  and 
raise  its  people  as  a  nation  of  writers  above 
those  of  France  and  England. 

Yet  in  the  class  of  literature  which,  then, 
in  every  country  was  engrossing  too  large 
a  portion  of  talent  and  attention,  what 
.were  the  names  with  which  the  booksellers' 
shops  were  placarded  even  in  Germany  it- 
self? Those  of  Spindler,  and  Tieck,  and 
Piickler  Muskau  were  laid  aside ;  while 
Bulwer  and  Marryat,  and  Cooper  and  Scott 
shone  forth  in  emblazoned  capitals  in  every 
town  from  Berlin  to  Munich,  and  even  in 
many  of  the  villages.  Of  the  "  Pilgrims 
of  the  Rhine"  there  were  five  different 
translations.  And  in  the  graver  depart- 
ments, what  were  the  world-known  works 
of  the  day  which  raised  the  total  of  that 
Easter  catalogue  to  nearly  3200  ?  This  I 
was  unable  to  ascertain. 

After  visiting  the  Borsefi  HaUe  I  was 
invited  to  one  of  the  soirees  given  during 
the  fiiir,  by  the  publisher  and  proprietor 
of  tlie  celebrated  Conversations-juexicon, 
The  scene  of  his  hospitalities  was  a  suite 
of  eight  or  nine  well-lighted  rooms,  orna- 
mented with  pictures  and  casts.  Card- 
tables,  portfolios  of  engravings,  and  an 
abundance  of  light  refreshments  were  pro- 
vided for  the  guests,  and  our  host  received 
us  with  the  easy  tone  of  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  good  society.  The  company 
consisted  of  publishers,  men  of  letters,  pro- 
fessors, civic  authorities,  government  offi- 
cers, a  few  strangers,  and  the  elite  of  Leip- 
sic ;  and  during  the  evening-  about  five 
hundred  persons  must  have  presented 
themselves. 

In  its  crowded  rooms,  in  the  absence  of 
female  society  (a  few  ladies  of  the  fiiiuuly 
only  being  present),  and  in  the  universal 
buzz  of  conversation,  it  reminded  me  of 
the  soirees  of  Lafayette  at  Paris ;  but  at 
Leipsic,  though  there  were  several  men  of 
talent,  there  was  no  world-distinguished 
"celei)rity,-'  while  at  the  house  of  Lafa- 
yette there  were  few  that  were  not  re- 


markable, either  as  politicians,  painters, 
sculptors,  or  men  of  letters.  David — as 
ffreat  a  lover  of  his  art  as  Michael  Angelo 
himself— might  be  seen,  standing  by  his 
own  bust  of  Lafayette,  in  conversation 
with  Beranger;  Constant  and  Sismondi 
were  encircled  by  admiring  groups ;  and 
the  most  notable  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion were  in  earnest  though  often  whisper- 
ed discussion  upon  measures  which  were 
then  preparing  the  elements  of  a  revolu- 
tion. At  Leipsic,  on  the  contraiy,  it  was 
a  level,  though  not  a  barren,  surmce.* 

The  house  of  our  entertainer  was  con- 
nected with  his  place  of  business,  which  I 
visited  the  following  day.  There  is  some- 
thing noble  in  the  operations  of  an  exten- 
sive printing-office.  They  remind  one  of 
the  myriads  of  human  beings  whom  every 
pressure  of  its  dingy  machinery  is  supply- 
mg  with  amusement  or  information.  The 
sheets  that  were  then  being  thrown  off 
would  be  circulated  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  would  be  read  also  by 
thousands  who  had  exchanged  their  Vater- 
land  for  the  wilds  of  another  hemisphere. 
It  was  the  Penny  Magazine  of  Germany. 

I  was  shown  forty-two  presses,  three  of 
them  steam  and  seven  Columbia ;  the  rest 
were  of  various  degrees  of  improvement. 
The  largest  steam-press  delivered  six  thou- 
sand double  impressions /?6r  diem.  About 
220  men  were,  in  one  way  or  other,  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  gas  for  lighting  the  pre- 
mises was  manufactured  upon  the  spot ; 
which  was  at  that  time  considered  a  symp- 
tom of  advance. 

It  might  altogether  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  first  establishments  of  its  kind  in 
Europe;  and  its  spirited  proprietor  was 
said  to  have  latterly  made  20,000  thalers 
(about  3000^.)  by  each  edition  of  the 
tonbtxBBfimts-^ftricon  alone:  a  work  that 
even  Kdllman's  pfennig  ©wghlopaebit  had 
not  been  able  to  msplace. 

As  my  visit  to  Leipsic  had  chiefly  refer- 
ence to  books,  we  went  from  the  printing, 
office  to  the  Public  Libranr,  containing 
about  40,000  volumesf   and  2000  MSS, 

*  Sinoe  the  date  of  my  visits  I  bftve  been  asked 
by  one  of  our  most  popular  living  writers,  "  Did  you 
cbonoe,  during  your  stay  at  leipsic,  to  meet  my 
friend  Berobard  Taucbnitz,  the  prince  of  publishere, 
and  a  most  hospitable  and  agreeable  fellow?  He  ia 
a  groat  friend  of  our  mutual  friend  G.  P.  R.  James.'' 
After  such  a  description  it  is  annoying  to  say  that  I 
did  not 

f  The  Handbook  says  80,000 ;  but  at  this  distance 
of  time  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  UnvHT^ 
sity  Library  to  which  my  own  0Qt9  refocB, 
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So,  at  least,  I  was  informed  by  the  libra- 1 
riaii,  or  his  representative;    but  he  did 
not  seem  a  very  intelligent  person,  for  he 
at  the  same  time  said  that  there  was  no- 
thing amongst  them  particularly  curious. 

Yet  I  was  told  by  the  gofratfe  4 .»* 

Dresden  that  the  Leipsic  collection  in- 
cluded a  specimen  of  printing  dated  in 
1 454,  and  two  copies  (one  on  vellum  and 
one  on  paper)  of  Guttenberg's  Bible  in 
double  columns  of  thirty-two  lines  each, 
knowni  amongst  collectors  as  the  Mazarine. 
In  the  evening  we  visited  the  theatre; 
We  did  not  find  it  so  brilliant  as  the  court 
theatre  where  we  had  spent  so  many  plea- 
sant hours,  at  Carlsruhe ;  and  the  tone  of 
the  audience  may  be  estimated  by  the  &ct 
that,  although  we  were  in  the  most  ex- 
])en8ive  part  of  the  house — ^which  English- 
men generally  manage  to  find — the  child- 
ren of  a  family  who  were  seated  near  us 
were  supplied  with  massive  slices  of  bread 
and  butter^  which  (after  satisfying  the  in- 

q/iiry*   filtttterl    isfs  mil  Suitor  gescl^mitrt  ?) 
they  waved  above  their  heads  like  "  the 


blade"  of  Marmion,  threftteniiig  destme- 
tion  to  the  clothes  of  all  ttroand  them. 
And  the  performanoes  were  worthy  of  Mioh 
an  audience. 

I  need  not  say  that  there  are  other  as- 
sociations besides  those  of  literature  eon- 
nected  with  Leipsic.  OrimmMoged  my 
has  left  its  impress  at  almost  everj  step. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Elster  we  passed  die 
spot  where  Poniatowsky,  mortally  womid- 
ed,  was  carried  by  his  charger  into  die 
dark  and  narrow  river.  It  is  not  what  one 
would  wish  to  be  shown  as  the  scene  of  a 
hero's  death.  The  banks  are  flat  sad 
without  beauty  of  any  kind,  and  the 
stream,  which  is  about  twelve  feet  deep^ 
is  more  like  that  of  a  stagnant  oanal  than 
of  a  river.  But  glory,  alas!  has  often 
very  undignified  accessories.  A  pUn. 
stone,  whidi  its  inscription  tells  as  wss 
^^erected  by  his  campani(ms4n'armi  ami 
moistened  by  their  tears^^^  was  placed  to 
mark  the  spot,  and  it  was  the  last  olgeot 
of  interest  that  we  saw  daring  onr<st^8t 
Leipsic. 


From  Dicken5*8  Honsehold  Words. 


TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 


"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  aD,  sir,  they  can- 
not drag  me  from  my  death-bed  here  and 
hang  nie,  can  they  ?  • . .  Besides,  I  am  in- 
nocent  But  what  does  that  matter? 

More  innocent  men  than  I  have  been  hung 
tor  less  crimes  than  murder  before  this. 
I  will  not  tell  you." 

*'  Murder  ?  "  said  I,  with  unfeimed  as- 
tonishment. "  Murder,  Charlton  r  "  For 
this  man  I  was  attending  in  my  capacity 
as  house-surgeon  of  the  Henborough  work- 
house. I  had  known  him  for  years,  and  of 
all  my  present  patients  he  had  seemed  the 
simplest  and  least  violent ;  his  anxious 
eyes — which  closed  so  lightly  even  in  sleep 
— ^his  averted  looks  when  spoken  to,  his 
nervous  tunidity  at  the  sight  of  any  strange 


fiice,  I  had  set  down  as  the  outward 
of  a  broken  spirit  and  a  waning  brain ;  %r 
he  had  had  enough  of  sorrows  to  shsksi 
stronger  mind  than  his.  I  coold 
ber  him  with  wife  and  children  about 
in  a  respectable,  if  not  an  extendm  way  of 
business ;  and  why  it  suddenly  t^  off  tafl 
was  given  up,  and  what  misfintoBe  M 
changed  the  couple  who  had  been  befen 
so  blithe,  I  had  often  wondered.  IMr 
son,  Robert,  was  now  in  the  Orlmsii  • 
Serjeant ;  their  daughterJOIara^  a  auDfaMrt  , 
apprentice  in  the  north ;  Mrs.  CBiaritottM 
died  a  few  months  after  the  ftflnre  of  llair 
trade,  of  a  lingering  and  somewhttt  sUmp 
disease;  her  husband  was  indeed,  as  ar 
had  said,  upon  his  deathpbed.    I  haa 
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cd  to  Bend  for  Clara  at  my  own  charge, 
but  he  wonld  not  hear  of  it. 

"  I  would  not  have  a  soul  at  my  bed- 
side, save  you,  doctor,  for  worlds,"  he  said. 

He  was  quite  friendless,  too.  His  cham- 
ber was  common  to  five  other  workhouse 
folk,  but  it  was  a  July  day,  and  they  were 
sunning  themselves  in  the  paved  court 
outride  ;  the  noonday  beams  which  poured 
into  the  long  bare  room  found  nothing 
fair  to  rest  upon ;  no  print  upon  the  white- 
washed wall^  no  commonest  wild-flower  in 
any  of  the  few  drab-colored  mugs  that 
strewed  the  table  ;  no  sign  of  comfort 
anywhere.  The  sick  man  lay  upon  his 
little  iron  bed,  and  I  was  sitting  upon  the 
wooden  stool  beside  it ;  his  hand  lay  upon 
mine,  and  his  face  was  turned  towards  the 
door,  listening.  I  rose,  and  locked  it ;  and 
it  was  then  that  he  began,  as  I  have  said, 
to  speak  of  murder,  and  his  innocence — to 
ask  if  it  would  be  dangerous  to  confess  all. 

I  said, "  No ;  nothing  can  harm  you  now. 
What  you  say  to  me  is  a  secret  as  long  as 
you  shall  live :  you  may  speak  as  if  I  was 
the  clergyman  " — ^whom  ne  had  refused, 
for  some  reason,  I  knew  not  what,  to  see. 
"  If  it  will  ease  your  mind  to  tell  me  any- 
thing, say  on." 

"You  have  known  me,  doctor,  this 
twenty  years,  and  will  easily  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  I  no  more  expected  to 
become  dependent  on  the  parish  and  to 
die  in  this  workhouse,  than  I  dreamt  of 
the  possibility  of  my  committing — any 
very  terrible  crime.  I  was  young  to  the 
world  then,  and  foolish  ;  and  my  wife  was 
not  older  or  wiser.  We  were  not  strong- 
minded  folk — ^nor,  alas!  even  straightfor- 
ward ;  through  a  plausible  story  of  dear 
times  coming — which  may  yet  nave  been 
partly  true — we  sold  many  a  pound  of 
butter  and  ounce  of  tea ;  and  if  it  was  not 
always  a  pound  nor  always  an  ounce,  it 
was  never  over  the  just  weight,  but  under. 
Spirits,  also — there  being  no  pubHc-house 
close  by — ^which  we  of  course  had  no  li- 
cense to  sell,  we  would  let  our  best  custo- 
mers purchase  and  drink  in  our  back  par- 
lor, which  appeared  in  their  weekly  bills 
under  the  head  of  candles,  or  what  not ; 
so  that  speaking  before  our  own  children, 
we  had  to  fabricate  strange  stories,  and 
give  things  their  wrong  names ;  and  many 
other  devices  we  had,  which,  though  they 
got  us  little  gains,  seemed  not  much,  on 
the  whole,  to  benefit  us.  I  have  purposely 
told  you  the  worst  of  us,  because  it  will 
explain  our  future  conduct  the  more  easi- 


ly ;  but  you  must  not  suppose  that  we  were 
tnieves,  or  very  wicked  people ;  we  scarce- 
ly knew  what  wrong  we  were  doing  to 
others,  and  fer  less  to  ourselves ;  and  I 
don't  think  in  other  respects  we  were  a 
bad  pair.  I  know  Sarah  loved  me,  and  I 
her  and  our  two  children,  dearly.  Our 
shop,  as  you  remember,  was  between  Hen- 
borough  and  Swaffham,  which  were  then 
quite  separate  towns,  with  stragglin  ; 
houses  and  long  lines  of  railing  to  connect 
them.  Our  house  was  the  farthest  of  the 
last  row,  not  detached."  Here  the  sick 
man  raised  himself  on  his  hands,  and  whis- 
pered :  "  Are  you  sure  there's  nobody  at 
the  keyhole? — nobody  at  any  crack  or 
cranny,  nor  at  the  skylight  ?  " 

I  assured  him.  that  there  was  not ;  and 
then  the  wretched  creature  pulled  out  from 
a  sort  of  opossum  pocket  in  his  very  skin, 
and  under  his  flannel  vest,  a  thin  piece  of 
paper,  folded ;  keeping  it  carefully  beneath 
the  bedclothes,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
visible  from  without,  he  opened  it,  and  1 
read  these  printed  words : 
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"  The  above  will  be  given  to  any  person 
not  actually  concerned  in  the  crime,  who 
shall  give  such  information  as  shall  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  murderer  or  murder- 
ers of  John  Spigat,  in  the  SwaiTham  Road, 
Henborough,  on  the  night  of  December 
the  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five." 

"  Why,  vou,  Charlton,  were  one  of  the 
jurymen,  if  I  remember  right,  who  were 
upon  the  inquest  in  that  matter  ?"  I  said. 

"I  was,  doctor ;  and — are  you  sure  there's 
nobody  under  the  bed,  or  in  the  cupboard, 
or  behind  the  chimney-board  ? — and  his 
murderer  also  ?" 

"  Good  heavens !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Why, 
what  a  hypocritical  ruffian  you  must  have 
been !" 

"  Doctor,  good  doctor,  have  mercy  upon 
me :  don't  tell,  don't  tell !  and  don't  think 
so  hardly  of  me  until  you  have  heard  me 
out ;  I  am  not  so  bad  as  I  seenu 

"It  was  on  a  New  Year's  eve,  near 
twenty  years  ago,  and  very  late  at  night 
— close  upon  twelve — when  I  had  put  up 
my  last  shutter,  and  was  going  to  lock  the 
door  of  my  shop,  that  a  stranger  called. 
He  had  come  from  the  Swaffham  end  of 
the  road,  and  I  had  never  seen  him  before 
in  all  my  life ;  he  could  hardly  speak  at  all, 
he  was  so  awfully  drunL    Red  in  fiuse, 
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thick  in  speech,  and  trembling  all  over 
like  a  lea4  he  said  he  must  have  more 
rum.  I  told  liim  that  we  only  had  ginger- 
beer  and  such  like  drinks ;  and,  besides, 
that  it  was  too  late  at  that  time  of  night 
to  sell  people  anything.  He  swore  horri- 
bly at  this,  said  that  my  wife  (who  was 
stUl  behind  the  counter  in  the  shop)  and 
I  were  both  liars,  that  we  had  sofa  rum 
oflen  enough  to  other  folks,  he  knew  very 
well.  He  managed  to  stagger  up  the  two 
stone  steps  and  push  in  at  the  door.  He 
should  get  into  the  back  parlor,  and  sleep 
there  all  night,  he  said.  I  took  him  by 
the  collar,  intending  to  set  him  outside  the 
door,  but  he  was  a  tall  and  stout-made 
man,  and  I  could  not — ^lie  struggled  with 
me  in  a  dull,  heavy  manner.  I  had  hard 
matter  to  thrust  him  from  the  parlor. 
I  did  do  so,  and  pushed  hhn  violently, 
and  he  fell  on  the  floor  at  full  length  like 
a  log ;  he  never  groaned  after  he  had 
touched  the  floor,  but  lay  silent  and  motion- 
less. 

''  My  wife  cried,  '  What  have  yon  done, 
George  ?     You've  killed  the  man.' 

" '  Nonsense,'  I  said  ;  but  when  we  tried 
to  raise  hiui,  and  saw  the  glassy  look  of 
his  eyes,  I  knew  it  was  true.  A  hundred 
horrible  thoughts  would  have  crowded 
into  my  mind  at  once,  but  that,  swifter 
than  they,  devices  for  getting  the  corpse 
away,  and  removing  suspicion  from  our- 
selves had  already  filled  it;  the  simple 
honest  plan  of  telling  the  truth,  and  call- 
ing in  the  police  at  once,  never  so  much 
as  suggested  itself.  What  if  a  neighbor 
should  step  in,  as  this  poor  murdered  man 
had  done,  and  find  him  lying  there  ?  If 
one  of  the  children  even  should  be  awaken- 
ed by  the  noise,  and  come  down  into  the 
shop!  If  the  watchman  himself  seeing 
our  door  yet  open  at  that  tune  of  night, 
should  call !  There  w\as  not  a  moment  to 
lose ;  I  took  the  dead  man  by  the  head, 
and  my  wife,  all  in  a  tremble,  managed  to 
raise  his  legs,  and  shutting  the  door  care- 
fully after  us,  we  bore  our  dreadful  burden 
about  fitly  yards  along  the  Svvafl'ham 
Road  ;  we  tried  to  set  it  against  the  rail- 
ings which  ran  along  both  sides  of  what  is 
now  Macartney  street,  but  the  inanimate 
thing  slipped  down  again  each  time  in  a 
mere  heap.  It  was  surprising  how  anxious 
we  were  to  prop  it  up,  and,  although  every 
instiuit  was  precious  to  us,  we  spent  souio 
five  minutes  in  doing  so— -it  seemed  in- 
human, somehow,  to  leave  it  on  the  pave- 
ment.   In  a  sort  of  desperate  terror  at 


last,  I  twined  the  arms  about  the  ban,  and 
we  fled  back  in  silence.  Nothing  was  stir- 
ring. We  heard  the  tr^ad  of  we  wmtch- 
man  outside  our  closed  door,  and  hii 
'^  Past  twelve  o'clock !"  die  away  in  the 
distance,  but  we  had  put  out  the  liffhta, 
and  felt  certain  ho  had  observed  notning 
unusual — nothing  of  ours— oh,  horror ! — 
dropped  in  the  road,  while  we  had  sone 
about  our  terrible  task.  One  ofthe^ild- 
ren,  Clara,  began  to  cry  out,  *  Where  have 
you  been,  mother  ?'  She  had  heard  ni, 
then,  leave  the  honse. 

^^  ^  I  only  helped  your  &ther  to  put  up 
the  shutters,  child,'  she  answered ;  and  the 
girl  was  quieted  by  the  ready  lie. 

We  went  to  bed  immediately,  but  not 
to  sleep ;  our  ears  were  on  the  stretch  for 
the  moment  when  the  cry  should  arise, 
and  we  should  know  the  body  was  found. 
One  o'clock,  two,  three,  four:  the  time 
crept  on  with  painful  slowness,  and  the 
hours  and  quarters  seemed  to  prolong 
their  iron  voice  horribly.  And  now  the 
dawn  was  breaking,  and  there  was  light 
enough  for  a  chance  traveller  to  see  the 
corpse.  Wo  saw  it  all  night  long,  as  we 
were  to  sec  it  for  years,  and  as  I  see  it  now. 
Five,  six ;  it  was  time  for  us  to  get  up  and 
open  the  shop,  lest  suspidon  should  axise 
that  way ;  and  we  did  so.  There  was  a 
turn  in  the  SwafTham  Road  bevond  oar 
house,  and  it  was  farther  than  that ;  and 
yet  I  dared  not  look  in  that  direction  as  I 
undid  the  shutters. 

" '  Watch,  watch !  Help,  help  l»  Then 
they  have  foimd  him  at  last,  ana  die  street 
fills  with  a  hurrying  crowd:  and  I  mn 
with  them,  among  the  first.  But  my  wife, 
she  is  fiiint  with  terror,  and  dares  not 
move,  telling  the  children  who  have  heaid 
the  cries,  tliat  it  is  nothing. 

^^  It  leans  against  the  railing  where  ws 
set  it ;  but  its  right  hand — ^yes,  by  Heaveal 
it  points  to  me !  Nobody  saw  my  £mm^ 
they  were  all  so  horror-struck  with  the 
dreadful  tiling,  or  I  should  have  beoi 
carried  off  to  prison  at  once,  without  any 
further  proo^  1  know.  As  tiiey  wereabovl 
to  take  It  down.  Doctor  Soott  (jwat  pn- 
decessor  at  the  union,  sir),  who  wMin  ths 
crowd,  cried  ^  Stop !'  and  called  attention 
to  the  position  ot  the  arms :  *  I  dp  not 
think — bear  witness  all  of  you — that  aof 
fit,  or  strong  convulsion  vriiataoeve^Qoida 
have  thus  twisted  them.'  And  I  bon 
witness  loudly  with  the  rest,  I  wa%  as 
^ou  have  said,  sir,  upon  the  juiy.  Ithoq^. 
It  best,  sai'est  to  be,  despite  the  tlung  I 
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had  to  deal  with.  When  all  the  evidence,  I  the  very  last;  and  when  we  two  were  alone, 


which  was  chiefly  medical,  had  been  given, 
I  was  with  the  minority  for  '  Wilful  mur- 
der against  some  person  or  persons  un- 
known,' against  the  rest,  who  were  for 
*  Death  by  apoplexy;'  and  we  starved 
the  others  out.  Oh !  sir,  the  shifts  and  lies 
I  had  to  invent,  the  terrors  that  racked 
me  by  night  and  by  day — and  all  begotten 
by  my  cunning,  dishonest  ways — would 
have  been  punishment  for  a  murderer  in- 
deed !  About  this  great  reward  here,  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  there  was  a  ceaseless 
talk;  and  the  wildest  surmises  as  to  how 
it  would  be  gained,  amongst  our  neigh- 
bors. They  came  into  our  little  back  par- 
lor just  as  usual,  and  wounded  us  with 
every  word.  'Now,  mark  my  words,' 
said  one,  '  the  fellow  wiU  be  discovered  in 
the  end  and  hanged  ;'  and  '  Ay,  ay,  mur- 
der will  out,  sooner  or  later,'  said  the  rest. 
'  Sooner  or  later  !'  Great  Heaven !  how 
those  words  haunted  us !  for  now  indeed 
we  had  played  a  part  which,  if  discovered, 
would  have  proved  us  at  once  guilty :  my 
wife  took  to  her  bed,  and  feirly  sickened 
from  sheer  anxiety.  She  had  fever,  and 
was  delirious  for  weeks ;  and  I  never 
dared  to  leave  her,  or  let  another  watch 
by  her  bedside,  for  fear  of  what  she  might 
rave  uponu  When  the  end  came  at  last, 
my  poor  wife  wanted  to  see  the  clergy- 
man ;  but  I  said  '  No.'  It  was  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  would  not  send  for  Mr. 
Roland  here,  myself;  he  was  a  magistrate. 
You're  not  a  magistrate  ?"  demanded  poor 
Charlton,  suddenly,  with  the  damps  of 
terror  mingling  with  those  of  death  upon 
his  forehead.  I  quieted  him  as  well  as  I 
was  able,  and  begged  him  to  set  his  mind 
at  ease  as  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  After 
a  little  time,  and  without  noticing  the 
warning  contained  in  my  last  wor^  he 
continued : 

"  Amongst  the  folks  in  our  parlor,  one 
man  in  particular,  a  tailor,  by  name  Deck- 
ham,  seemed  never  weary  of  talking  of 
Spigat's  murder.  He  was  a  miserably 
poor,  ill-favored  person,  who  had  drilled 
his  way  into  our  company  by  means  of  a 
sharp  tongue.  One  night  I  told  him  flatly 
enough  I  did  not  like  such  mournful  talk, 
and  was  quite  tired  of  that  theme.  '  Why, 
one  would  really  suppose  that  you  killed 
the  man  yourself?'  he  retorted.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  an  arrow  had  darted  through  my 
brain  for  a  moment,  and  I  could  hardly 
keep  upon  my  legs ;  but  laughed  it  off  as 
well  as  I  could.    He  stayed,  however,  to 


he  drew  a  small  strap,  such  as  fastens 
trousers  at  the  foot,  &om  an  inner  pocket, 
and  asked  me  whether  it  was  mine  ;  '  for 
I  found  it,'  said  he,  *  inside  your  house, 
betwixt  the  back  of  the  door  and  the  wall.' 
'  No,  it  is  not,'  I  replied,  but  rather  hesi- 
tatingly, for  I  saw  he  had  some  purpose  in 
the  question.  *I  thought  so,'  he  went 
on,  '  for  it  is  the  fellow  to  that  found  upon 
John  Spigat,  the  man  who  was  murdered 
fifty  yar^  from  here,  in  the  Swaffham 
'Road.' 

^'  I  could  not  speak  at  first,  nor  do  any- 
thing beyond  making  deprecating  and 
pitiful  motions  with  my  hands ;  but  after- 
wards I  made  shift  to  tell  this  Deckham 
the  whole  truth :  '  Likely  enough,  Master 
Charlton,'  he  said,  quite  coolly  ;  *  atween 
friends,  however,  such  things  looks  better 
than  before  a  judge  and  jury;  I'll  put  a 
padlock  on  this  here  tongue,  safe  enough, 
if  you'll  fit  it,  as  I  am  sure  like  a  sensible 
man  you  will,  with  a  golden  key.'  I  felt 
the  halter  already  round  my  neck — ^tliis 
friend  jerking  it  loosely  or  tightly  as  he 
would;  but  there  seemed  to  be  then  no 
help  for  it.  I  pdd  five  pounds  that  eve- 
ning— miserable  dolt  that  I  was — as  a  re- 
taining fee  to  a  villain  for  working  my 
total  ruin.  Many  and  many  a  time  did 
my  children  ana  myself  go  without  the 
barest  necessaries  that  that  man  might 
have  the  means  to  indulge  in  debauchery 
and  extravagance.  I  sold  the  shop,  and 
removed  with  my  motherless  baims  to 
another  part  of  the  town ;  but  Henborough 
itself  my  tyrant  would  not  permit  me  to 
leave.  Loss  of  custom,  loss  of  health,  and 
almost  loss  of  reason  followed,  of  which 
you  now  know  the  cause.  This  incubus 
bestrode  me  day  and  night,  and  wore  my 
very  life  out.  Often  and  often  have  I  been 
a  murderer  at  heart  because  of  that  mock- 
ing fiend ;  once,  indeed,  he  confessed  to 
me,  that  a  vague  suspicion  had  alone  in- 
duced him  to  try  me  in  the  matter,  and 
that  the  strap  story  was  only  an  ingenious 
touchstone  of  his  own.  Cunning  as  I  was 
then,  I  had  been  overreadied ;  and  anxious 
to  efface  the  very  breath  of  slander,  I  had 
given  a  gratuitous  proof  of  guilt.  Here, 
in  this  workhouse,  iriendless,  penniless,  I 
am  safe  from  his  persecutions ;  but  I  trem- 
ble for  my  children,  lest  he  use  them  also 
as  his  toolsf'  I  strove  to  comfort  him, 
and  to  represent  the  folly  of  having  sub- 
mitted to  such  a  treatment  at  first :  but  I 
was  speaking  to  ears  that  ooidd  not  listen. 
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The  wifeless,  childless  man  was  dying  fast, 
an  awful  lesson  to  the  crafty  and  untruth- 
ful. What  a  little  leaven  of  dishonesty 
liad  leavened  all  tliis  lump !  How  the 
path  of  life  had  been  darkened  to  it  for 
ever  by  the  merest  shadow  1  While  I  al- 
most doubted  whether  he  was  alive  or 
dead,  he  sprang  up  once  again  into  a  sit- 
ting posture,  and  pressed  the  paper,  which 


I  he  had  concealed  bo  careftdly,  into  my 
hand.  A  sudden  dread  of  awakening  siu- 
picion,  even  after  death,  had  nenred  dis- 
solving nature  for  that  ejBTort,  and  hardly 
did  the  grey  head  touch  the  pillow  before 
his  worn  heart  ceased  to  oeat.  Neir 
twenty  years,  as  long  as  most  bum  on  in 
fruitless  hope,  it  had  throbbed  in  ground 
less  fear! 
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Life  op  Prince  Talleyrand,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Speeches  and  Writings,  by  Charles  J.  McHarg. 
New  York:  Published  by  Chiarlea  Scribner,  377 
Broadway. 

Next  to  the  old  Emperor  Napoleon,  Prince  Talley- 
r.md  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  he  Uvcd.  Possessing  eminent 
talents,  consummate  ability  and  sagacity  as  a  states- 
man, he  was  the  prince  of  ambassadors  and  diploma- 
tists. The  associate  and  confidential  adviser  of  kings 
and  emperors  when  Europe  was  con^-ulscd  to  its  cen- 
tre, and  thrones  and  kingdoms  crumbled,  he  exerted 
an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  France,  to  which  few 
men  have  attained.  Living  amidst  the  stormiest  pe- 
riods of  French  history,  he  rode  safely  over  tiie  tur- 
bulent waves  of  successive  revolutions,  and  while 
others  were  engulphed  and  perished,  his  gallant  bark 
kept  boldly  on  its  course,  steered  with  masterly  skiU. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  he  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  history  and  poUtics  of  France,  sharing 
largely  in  the  long  panorama  of  stirring  scenes  and 
events  of  colossal  magnitude  which  marked  that 
period.  The  life,  experience  and  observation  of  such 
a  man,  caimot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest.  Such  is 
Mr.  McHarg's  book.  He  has  collected  and  arranged 
his  materials,  ifacts^  anecdotes,  and  illustrations,  with 
much  ability.  His  book  is  a  desideratum.  The  in- 
terest excited  by  its  perusal  is  cumulative  and  con- 
tinuous to  the  end.  "We  remember  to  have  seen 
Prince  Talleyrand  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  attend- 
ant, his  hair  white  as  wool,  and  his  piercing  eyes 
Hashing  with  diamond-like  brilliancy.  The  portrait 
is  a  striking  likeness. 

Among  the  few  announcements  of  new  books  from 
the  London  press,  are — ^The  Marquis  of  Normanby*s 
Year  of  Revolution ;  Ivors,  by  the  author  of  Amy 
Herbert;  The  Chronology  of  Art>  by  Mr.  Geo.  Schari; 
Jim;  England's  Greatness,  by  John  Wade;  The 
Theory  of  War,  by  Lieut-CoL  Macdougall,  of  Sand- 
hurst :  a  new  and  miniature  edition^of  Moore's  Epi- 
curean ;  Edgar  Bardon,  by  W.  Knighton,  author  of 
The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King;  a  new  volume 
of  I'ooms  by  Gerald  Massey;  Self  and  Self-sacrifice 
byAnnaLisle;  Lifein  Ancient  Lidia^  by  Mrs.  Speir! 


Tender  and  True,  by  the  author  of  dan  Hiorim; 
Kate  Ooventry,  originally  poblidiedm  l^WwrVlAfi- 
zint.  The  liA  of  pabliahed  bookB  ooDfimiM  to  nmta 
asbrief  as fiirthe past  month;  it  oompriaetTht  Dodi 
Family  at  Home,  complete  in  2  Tou. ;  OOk  on  tbt 
World,  3  vols. ;  the  Second  Part  of  the  D«^f  Ghafai; 
The  Hills  of  the  Shatemac,  by  Hias  Warner:  On- 
bridge  in  the  17th  Century,  oontaininff  tfia  jurtobl- 
ography  of  Matthew  Bobinson;  AatraLgTM  k  ii; 
Lardner's  Hand-Book  of  ABtnmoD^;  Um  BSiffik 
Volume  of  Orr's  Circle  of  the  Sdenoaa;  tibe  Seeoni 
Volume  of  Russell's  Letters  to  The  VSmm,  ooanh^ 
ing  his  history  of  the  Crimean  Oeaq^tign ;  AriswB* 
mott's  Poets  of  the  19th  Cenfeuiy;  Bmsnaa^  Wm^ 
hsh  Traits;  Wordsworth,  a  Biognpbj;  TiiuaiA 
Songs,  translated  by  Robert  Broo^;  Oiipt  Gtougfk 
Residence  in  Tasmania;  Ellioott^  PntocaL Bptate; 
Hamilton's  Thoughts  on  Truth;  and  new  editiaaia 
Macaulay's  Field  Fortificaftioii,  FMarti  CWtieia  fr 
says,  Warren's  Blaokstone,  It  is  Nerar  Too  Lali  Id 
Mend,  H^ji  Baba,  The  Protestant  (bj  ICni  BnirJ 
Miss  Edgeworth's  Popular  Tideo^  MaileniHBi  Bea^, 
Heart  of  Midlothian. 

Akotheb  oopy  of  the  qnarto  adilkm  of  Haidri^ 
(1603,)  of  which  the  only  other  ooin^  flt  brmbC 
known  is  in  the  possession  dT  the  Duka  of  WfO^ 
shure,  has  lately  turned  up^  and  alttioqgh  iiMjiMfci* 
in  the  beginning,  8up]51ie8  at  tha  end  ttMfc  poKfkmd 
which  the  Duke's  oopy  is  deficiflnl  Tbiaoopf,  *^"*' 
oomesfrom  Ireland,  was,  we  learn  oagood 
offered  to  Mr.  Halliwell,  and  to  tbe  BritUb 
for  60  guineas,  and  by  both  reftmd ;  It 
into  the  hands  of  Mesan.  Boone^  of  Bond 
have  sold  it,  Sybilline  fiuhion,  to  Mr. 
the  advanced  price  of  £120.  ij  their 
the  book  remains  for  three  moothaait 
where  it  may  be  seen. 


The  Directors  of  the  BooknDen^ 
tution,  announced  at  a  late  meetinft  that  tta 
had  so  &r  exceeded  the  demand  for  nBeC  that  Ifetf 
had  been  enabled  to  increaae  tbe  toaatad  OivU  tf 
the  Institution,  which.  no«r  *"''^i'!lB  to  Ml^WL 
The  relief  administered  dnxtajf  thf ; 
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e<l  to  £^8y  These  fiicts  should  certainly  be  addU 
Uonul  iuducemcQts  lo  those  who  h&Te  not  done  so' 
to  join  Iho  Injtitution,  while  thoy  should  on  no  so- 
couQt  cause  the  eSbna  oTita  active  friends  to  relax. 

The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  at  PariB,  has  fined  a 
^blisLor  two  thousaod  francs,  (£80,)  tor  inserting 
m  a  catalogue  appended  to  a  work  pabliahed  bj  bim, 
B  deprecatory  remark  ca  a  rival  pabhcation. 

Mr.  Bentlet,  the  London  publisher,  has  obtahied 
the  whole  of  Horace  Walpole's  unpitbHehed  eorre- 
■pondeuce  with  his  triend  and  depqtj'  in  the  Exche- 
quer, Ur.  GroBveiioi  Bedford  Old  Ur.  Bedford  (the 
ODCla  of  Souther's  correspondent)  was  the  channel 
o(  many  of  Walpole's  unknown  commnniattions  with 
tho  public  papers,  and  at  times  of  bis  man/  unostcn- 
tatiouB  charities.  "  Horiy,"  ss  I^dy  Uary  Wortley 
delighted  lo  call  him,  will  be  found  to  have  had  a 
heart,  after  alL  His  charitable  sympathies  were 
cliieHy  with  poor  prisoners  for  debt  Tbia  acoeeaion 
will  give  additJonal  interest  to  the  Ibrthcoming  edi- 
tion of  "Walpole's  Letters." 

The  Builder  notices  an  important  inveutlon  in  ste- 
reotype;  "One  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  State 
printing-offlco  of  Vienna,  has  mudo  the  discovezy, 
that  plates  of  plaster  of  Paris  will  uniformly  contract 
by  a  repeated  washing  with  water,  and  still  more  if 
with  spirits  of  wino.  On  this  is  based  a  pnxees  to 
produce  both  print  (drucksacheii)  and  voodsuls  in 
various  gradations  of  type  and  size,  by  a  calculated 
diminutiou  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  put&  Ah^ady 
print  and  drawings  lisve  been  mode  of  a  twelfUi-port 
size,  reduced  from  three  iochos  to  one  inch  in  diune- 
tcr,  and  yet  even  the  reduction  to  the  Bmallest  size 
docs  not  oncroacb  ou  tho  perfect  correctness  of  the 
impression." 

The  Academie  FraofiusD,  at  its  titting  on  the 
28th  of  August,  announced  its  prizes  Ibr  last  year. 
Amongst  them  is  one  of  2O00  ftant*,  (£80,)  for  a 
poem  oo  the  Eastern  War;  another,  of  the  tame 
amount,  for  a  Eulogium  of  Rcgnard,  the  dmmaUc 
poet;  and  a  third,  of  £120,  which  has  been  more  than 
once  otTcred,  and  offered  in  vain,  for  the  beat  treatise 
"  On  the  State  of  Letters,  and  tho  Progress  of  Intel- 
ligence in  Prance  in  the  flret  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  before  the  tr^edy  of  the  Cid,  and  Descartes' 
treatise  on  Method."  Knally,  the  Acadiimie  an- 
nounces that  m  1858,  it  will  give  £120  for  the  beat 
treatise  "On  the  Historical  and  Oratorical  Genius  oT 
Thucydides." 

Wb  hear  that  the  object  of  the  preBervalJon  of  the 
bouse  in  nrhich  Shakspeare  is  sajd  to  have  bean  twm, 
is  about  to  be  effectually  accompUshed,  by  the  bounty 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  John  Shakspeare,  (who 
claims  to  be  descended  collaterally  from  the  poet,] 
resident  not  far  from  Ihe  neighborhood  of  Str^lbrd- 
Qpon-Avon.  He  has  given  do  te«  a  sum  than  be- 
tween £2000  and  £3000,  in  order  that  the  small 
edifice  in  Henley  street  may  he  separated  from  other 
buildings,  and  put  in  a  condition  to  ksA,  bb  fitr  be 
possible,  the  inroads  of  time.  The  money  has  actually, 
as  wo  hear,  been  paid  over  to  certain  trustees,  we 
believe  forming  at  preeent  the  principal  members  of 
the  corporation  of  Siakapeare' 

The  bookaellerH  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmaik, 
have  just  held  a  "  Congress "  at  Copenhagen.  They 
dcddod  in  it,  after  dae  deliberation,  lo  petition  the- 
King  of  Denmark  to  cause  tlie  IHet  to  adopt  laws  Ibr 
protecting  literary  property,  iDcreasing  postal 
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between  the  Scandinavian  kingdom^ 
and  reducing  the  postage  on  letters  and  books;  they 
also  decided  on  founding  a  central  Scandinavian 
library,  on  establishing  an  annual  book-fair  aimilar  to 
that  of  Leipeic,  ou  improving  their  trade  relations, 
and  on  getting  up  a  fund  for  (he  reLef  of  such  of  tlieir 
body  as  n^y  Ul  into  distress. 

At  Uege,  there  was  n-ithin  the  last  Ihw  day^  a 
competition  for  prizes  in  poetiy  in  the  WalkioD  lan- 
guage, and  the  Qre  and  mspiration  of  the  Walloon 
poets  produced  such  excellent  veTses,  that  the  judges 
felt  themselves  necessitated  to  award  two  firat  ^id 
second  prizes. 

K  oar  last,  we  recorded  that,  amongst  the  prizee 
awalded  by  the  Academie  Franfaiae  of  Paris,  in  its 
last  antiual  sitting,  was  one  to  U.  Barthohness,  for 
bis  "Histoire  dee  Doctrines  Beligieusefl  de  laPbiloso- 
phie  Modeme."  We  have  now  to  record  tbo  death 
of  this  gentleman.  The  melancholy  event  took  place 
suddenly,  at  Nuremburg,  a  few  days  ago.  Tbo  de- 
ceased possesaed  conaiderable  reputation  as  a  philo- 
sophical writer  on  the  continent. 

TsouoH  she  was  little  known  In  the  general  world 
'  letters,  the  death  of  Urs.  ScMmmelpenninck,  of 
Clifton,  at  the  ^e  of  seventy-eight,  clauns  a  record 
in  a  literary  jonmaL  Her  work  on  "  Port  Royal " 
and  its  dependeut^es,  many  years  ago  published  and 
drculalcd  in  the  sectarian  world,  h^des  displaying 
a  thorongh  knowledge  of  language*,  and  of  tho  bear- 
ings of  the  Jesuit  and  Jansenist  controversy,  was 
excellent  as  a  piece  of  narrative.  Her  "Theory  ol 
Beau^  and  Deformity,"  though  ^sQgured  by  crotch- 
eta,  was  ftlll  of  ingenious  speculation  and  curious 
example.  She  was  ao  ecoentric,  bat  a  learned  and 
accompliahed  woman. 

Tbb  Liverpool  Merairy  states  that  the  success 
ndilch  has  attended  the  formadon  of  the  free-lending 
libraries  in  Liverpool,  is  quite  unprecedented,  and 
their  inoreaaing  naefiilDees  is  beonning  daily  more 
and  more  apparent  At  present,  the  issue  averages 
upwards  of  4600  volumes  per  week.  The  care  which 
is  taken  of  the  books,  and  the  punctuality  with  which 
they  are  returned,  are  remarkable  ;  and  although 
there  have  been  upwards  Ol  3B0,000  volumes  lent 
since  the  commencement,  only  three  or  four  botdia  of 
trilling  value  have  been  really  loat  to  the  libraries. 
In  the  selection  of  books,  all  tastes,  as  tar  as  practi- 
cable, have  been  consulted;  and  the  readers  have 
now  between  13,000  and  li,ODO  volumes  to  select 
from.  The  high  class  of  reading  which  the  statistics 
exhibit  is  most  cheering,  and  the  happiest  results 
must  neceaaiily  fiow  fh)a  the  eaiabUahment  of  such 


TaB  Frendi  tribunals  have  been  occupied  with  « 
case  which  seems  strongly  to  illustrate  the  def^ve 
state  b  which  the  law  of  that  counby  i*  with  respect 
to  property  in  manuscripta.  A  bookseller,  ha^ng 
by  purchase  come  mto  the  posseadon  of  certain  man- 
uscripts of  the  late  Louis  Philippe,  communicated  the 
tact  to  the  Orleans  family,  and  gave  them  the  optioo 
of  purchasing,  if  so  disposed.  The  Duke  D'Aumale, 
to  whom  tho  apphcBtion  was  made,  took  no  noUce 
of  it ;  but  legal  proceedinga  were  commenced  by  the 
Cuuily  to  obtain  the  manuscripts  without  purt^iaae. 
The  bookseller  declares  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  history  of  the  papers,  he  came  by  them 
honestly  enough,  and  defhndshis  rights pertiDaciouBly. 
The  next  time  be  gets  such  precious  wares  into  pas- 
sesdiui,  he  will  probably  keep  his  own  oounasl,  and 
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quietly  look  out  for  a  piircliBsor,  without 
uiCin;  nitli  tlie  Orlcnna  £iinily. 

Ak  oditionoTSchillcrand  Uoellio's  Xenien  has  re- 
cently bppu  printed  from  tlio  original  mannscript  for- 
merly in  the  possesaioQ  of  Dr.  Edward  Boas. 

A  BEiscTiON,  in  tliree  rolomes,  of  tho  Oorrespond- 
ence  of  Herder  is  in  course  of  publication,  and  from 
tlie  intoreat  and  importanco  of  tlio  eoctcnta,  is  ex- 
pectodto  command  considerable  attention.  ProTessoi 
Diintzer  ia  the  editor  of  tho  work,  wlilch  wiU  contiun 
letters  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  Klopstock,  Jean  Paul 
Ricl:ter,  Layator,  Jacobi,  etc. , 

The  fourth  portion  of  tho  Dutch  tmnBlalion  of 
Uocaulay's  England,  haa  just  been  published  bj  the 
house  of  H.  C.  a.  Ery,  at  the  Hague, 

OuB  readerti  may  not  be  aware  that  tho  laws,  or 
ratlior  the  custom  of  law,  in  Denmark,  g;iveB  perpetu- 
ity to  copyright.  On  a  late  otwiflion,  tlio  children  ol 
bclcnscliHgeo,  who  has  been  called  the  Shakspeore 
of  Denmark,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  tho  Interior 
of  that  State,  a  petition  for  a  grant  of  the  copyright, 
Ibr  a  hundred  jeara,  of  their  fiither'u  works.  The 
reply  of  tho  Minister  intbrmcd  them  that  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Procureur  General,  there  was  no  occasion 
tiff  luiy  grant  of  tho  sort,  aud  tliat  by  the  law  of  the 
laud,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  right  possessed  by 
tliu  htiiH  of  a  deceased  author  to  the  exelusivo  right 
for  ever  of  publiabing  themsolvea,  or  of  aaaigning  to 
otiiers,  the  r^t  of  publishing. 

At  the  hite  excursion  of  the  members  of  tho  Book- 
sellers'  Provident  lastitutlOB,  nearly  one  hundred 
monibors  assembled  on  the  grounds  of  the  Retreat 
at  Abl)ola  Langley,  and  dined  in  a  tent  under  Ihe 
prisidency  of  Mr.  Edmund  Hodgson,  who  presided  in 
the  alffionoe  of  Mr.  Green.  Throi^h  the  exertions  of 
the  latter  gentleman,  with  the  cooperation  of  nume- 
rous friends,  tho  Retreat  has  noiv  assumed  a  more 
prosjicrous  position  tlian  it  has  hitherto  held,  a  sum 
of  upwards  of  Bixteoa  hundred  pounds  having  been 
invented  as  a  permanent  maintenance  fund,  the  inte- 
rest of  which  it  is  considered  will  prove  nearly  sufB- 
dcntto  keep  the  liouses  aud  ground;!  in  repair.  Tho 
Retreat  and  tho  Provident  Fund  conjointly  olfer  ad- 
vantages which  low  institutionB  present;  and  it  is  to 
be  rt.-gretted  tliat  the  jooior  members  of  the  trade  do 
not  juia  tlie  society  iu  grouler  numbers  than  they  do. 

Tub  Illustrated  Mantlily  Ifeiaa,  ia  tho  title  of  a  new 
periodical  announced  to  ho  published  at  the  olllce  of 
tho  KlalleraJatach,  (the  German  Punch,)  at  Berlin. 

A  oi-iuOL'S  collection  of  letters  relating  to  Wallen- 
steiii  and  the  Tliiity  Years'  Wnr,  has  been  discovered 
among  tho  records  of  tho  CuHalto  Jamily,  in  their 
ca.stl8  at  Pimili.  These  interesting  documcnla  are 
published  by  Ilerr  von  Chlumeiki,  Keeper  of  the 
Becor<ls  at  ^Ono. 

TiiB  Direotora  of  tlie  Crystal  Palace  have  now 
opened  their  library  gratit  to  visitors,  and  Imve  ns- 
aigned  a  portion  of  tho  rendiug-room  as  on  advertia- 
iog  medium  lor  such  piihUshcrs  as  may  chooso  to 
support  the  library  by  donations. 

At  the  lata  sale  ofrarobookaat  Messrs.  Sotheby's, 
on  August  26tli,  a  copy  of  the  magtiJflH.'nt  woilc, 
Peinturtm  et  Onicmoiis  des  Manuscrits  Frani^is  de- 
puis  lo  Huiti^nio  Si^le  Jusqu'A  la  Itn  du  Scizidme,  20 
lolf.,  executed  under  the  direction  of  l>>unt  Auguslc 
Rittiirrt,  was  sold  for  £  180.  Amongst  other  lots,  3, 
Allen,  I'raite  PoLtique,  cm  vellum,  tetched  £3  9b.  ; 
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46,  Unntc,  T,''  Terze  Rime,  Bret  AliMno  cditioTi,  £S 
15s.;  liJl,  HLitoirL'  de  (ieroleon  d'Angleterre,  £i  !&. 
fli;  in,  LesQuatro  Fils  Aymon,  f  5  5s. 

TOERE  appears  at  present  in  Italy  311  Dewsp^>en 
— partly  political,  partly  sdentiflc  and  artistic. 
They  Eire  distributed  over  tho  peninsula  in  the  fbl- 
lowing  way :  85  appear  in  Lombardy,  8T  in  Sardinii, 
6  m  Panna  and  Modana,  33  in  Tuscany,  3D  in  the 
Papal  DominiouH,  and  66  in  the  Kingdom  of  both 
Sialics. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Comtnittee  of  the  Hoote 
of  Commons  on  the  Library  of  the  House,  has  jnst 
been  printed.  Considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  hbrary  during  the  last  three  yeai^  ood 
a  sum  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Phillips  (secretaiy  te 
Speakers  Abbott  and  Manners  Sntton)  has  been  paid 
by  his  oiecutora  and  invested  in  the  following  works 
— viz.,  tho  complete  works  of  Cuvier,  238t ;  Wsl. 
Ion's  "Bihllfl  Sacra  Polyglotta,"  421 ;  various  writers 
of  Bj-zantine History,  25i  ;  and  the  "Silvestre,  Palfo- 
gmphioUniverselle,"  9911  Large  additiona  hare  been 
made  to  the  library  in  works  of  general  history,  the 
colonies,  and  East  Indies,  dtctiotiarica,  books  of  re- 
ference, voyages  and  travels,  collections  of  treaties, 
topogmphy,  political  economy,  and  law.  The  room 
adjoining  the  Oriel  room  has  t>oon  added  te  the  li- 
brary for  the  accommodation  oftho  new  bookai  An 
alphabetical  cataloguo  to  tho  books,  which  amount 
to  20,000  vols,  (exclusive  of  Parliamentary  publica- 
tions,] has  been  compiled  and  printed  for  the  on  of 
Members.  The  Journal  Index,  1837-52,  ia  hi  ^pe 
to  the  word  "  Orders,"  and  other  indexes  havo  been 
compiled  and  printed. 

A  ROUAKCB  which  baa  Utely  appeared  in  HuMeh 
lias  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  highest  drclsi  in 
Berlm.  It  is  oiitillod  "  The  Prince,  my  Beloved,  and 
hisPartisaus,"  (Der  Furat,  mein  Leibchen,  undsaiaa 
Partelgiinger,")  and  is  translated  from  tho  Fobsb 
of  Count  Rzowuzki,  by  Assessor  Jerzwski  into  Ga- 
man,  but  appears  under  tho  nom  tie  plume  of  Bach- 
maim.  Tho  German  criiica  spook  of  it  as  a  ro- 
mance of  the  highCRt  order ;  the  atoiy  is  fbuDded  on 
an  histerical  fiict  of  deep  interest.  The  author  i^i 
iu  his  preface:  ''Just  at  present  must  Uie  internal  po- 
licy of  a  nation  verging  on  its  tiill,  tlio  noble  ttnf- 
glea  aud  clTurta,  phases  of  a  life  which  sccma  lathv 
to  belong  to  the  present  times,  tlieae  must  have  a 
special  iutcreatforourownduy,"  TbefaUofthe  kinp 
dom  of  rohuid  forms  tiic  leading  subjects  of  tM 
romance;  the  dramatis  peraoatt  are  rrwrntliHj 
Polisli  in  their  characteristics ;  the  in<ndQnti  bib  atir- 
ring,  and  the  national  features  well  portrayed.  Tbt 
book  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  histocicil  ms- 
mtnr  oftho  times  than  as  a  mere  woric  of  flctioa;  ft 
ia  more  true  than  poetical,  presenting  tiB  with  life 
[nctures  of  the  time  and  country.  It  is  a  aBilM 
lact  that  whilst  the  King  of  Prussia  was  in  BarliB. 
marking  his  approbation  of  the  work,  by  p 
the  author  with  a  valuable  diamond  pin,  tbapi 
representative  of  majesty  in  " 
the  sale  of  the  book  in  tliat  lown.  oo  mnoii  m 
despotic  power  committod  te  stupid  and  IgmtBrt 
ofQci^ds — this,  too,  in  the  so-called  hbeial  a&d  Miigtrt- 
encd  Pruaiia. 

Thomas  dg  Quihcky  is  a  contribotor  to  Cm  snr 
Ehigliah  periodical  culled  JJit  TUan.  Inth«  Beptsn- 
ber  number  be  has  an  article  entitled  "Sldniw  In 
English  HiatoiT:  <^  glance  at  tha  n\ga  otHaaj 
VUI." 
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Each  of  the  fine  arta  has  a  literature  of 
ita  own,  not  excepting  even  the  last  jocular 
addition  to  their  nninber — that  of  Murder. 
Some  of  theiu  have  been  amongst  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  book-making.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  preacher,  tm  to  the  endless- 
neas  of  that  branch  of  industry,  might  in- 
deed have  had  little  ground  if  nature  alone 
had  been  drawn  upon  for  themes.  J^bctf 
are  naturally  laconic,  bat  tastes  abhor  bre- 
vity. Many  a  picture,  covering  little  can- 
vas, has  blackened  large  breadtnsof  paper; 
and  Jacc|ues,  who  aaw  only  a  sermon  m  a 
stone,  might  have  seen  a  thick  folio  in  it 
if  it  had  happened  to  be  carved.  Books 
of  this  kind,  however,  consisting  mostly 
of  criticism  and  biography,  though  they 
spring  from  and  are  devoted  to  the  several 
arts,  nave  usually  something  of  interest 


•  Sketch  of  At  Life  and  Woria  of  Die  bOo  Mix 
Mrndtimohn,  BarHold]/.  Bj  Jules  Benbdiot.  Lon- 
don: Hurray. 

JHte  Mmdtbsohn  BarOuMy.  Ein  Dmhnal  f&r 
tebM  FVeuttde.  Ton  W.  A.  LjiMPADitrs.  Leipzig; 
}.  0.  Hioricha. 

Modem  German  Matie,  RtceUedions,  aad  Oriti- 
eittru.  Bj  Henbt  F.  Choblbt.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Go. 
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for  the  common  reader,  and  theyinflnenoe 
the  tone  of  our  general  literature.  These 
separate  streams  at  some  points  touch  and 
mingle  with  the  miun  current.  The  litera- 
ture of  music  is  the  one  exception  to  this 
rule.  Here  the  stream  flows  entirely  apart, 
and  sometimes  even  dips  out  of  the  com- 
mon ken,  like  those  sabterranean  rivers 
which  travellers  describe.  Musical  criti- 
(nam  is  nsually  such  a  mosaic  of  technical 
dilletantisms,  that  to  the  uninitiated  reader 
an  open  score  of  the  work  it  treats  of  would 
scarcely  be  more  inscrutable ;  and  if  we 
except  Mr.  Holmes's  charming  JJife  of 
Mozart,  we  have  no  biography  <^  a  oom> 
poser  which  can  be  supposed  w  exert  lay 
attractive  force  beyond  the  limlte  iriT  the 
musical  guild.  The  heavy  hJBtoiieal'  la- 
bors of  Hawkins,  Bumey,  Busby,  and 
Latrobe,  are  certainly  not  classics  in  the 
same  sense  as  are  the  works  of  Reynolds 
and  Vasari.  Even  Burgh's  Anecdotes, 
thongh  addressed  to  "  the  British  female 
dilletanti,"  presuppose,  we  fear,  more  zeal 
and  more  science  than  are  common 
amongst  the  St.  Cecilias  of  our  drawing- 
rooms. 
The  isohttion  of  music  from  its  sister  arts 
26 
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and  from  literature  is,  however,  chiefly 
shown  in  {he  extreme  rarity  of  allusion  to 
it  in  any  but  the  most  general  sense. 
Xothinor  is  more  common  in  our  everyday 
writ  ins:  than  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
achieved  results  of  other  arts.  Authors 
possessing  no  skill  of  their  own,  either  in 
painting  or  music,  speak  familiarly  of  the 
former,  yet  utterly  ignore  the  latter.  The 
Bachism  of  Bach,  though  obvious  enough 
to  the  musician,  is  not  so  available  to  our 
scribes  as  the  "  Corregioscity  of  Correg- 
gio."  A  description  of  nature  brings  up 
the  name  of  a  picture  or  a  painter  as  if  it 
were  part  of  tlie  scene,  but  we  remember 
no  siuiilar  case  in  which  impressions  of  the 
Pastoral  Syinphony  or  of  Haydn's  Sea- 
KO/is  are  recalled. 

Probably  the  reason  why  that  art  which 
most  prom[)tly,  if  not  most  powerfully,  eli- 
cits the  emotions  of  men,  has  left  the  scan- 
tiest imjjression  of  that  eifect  on  ^vritten 
re(!ords,  may  be  found  i)artly  in  the  origin 
and  partly  in  the  nature  of  music.  In  a 
<*reative  sense,  it  Ls  the  youngest  of  the 
arts.  In  the  earlier  ajj^es  of  the  restora- 
tion  of  learning,  the  arts  of  poetiy,  paint- 
ing, scul[)ture,  and  architecture,  seemed  to 
come  up  out  of  antiquity  linked  and  group- 
ed together,  each  pointing  to  its  own  ma- 
terial results.  But  music,  which  hi  ancient 
times  was  probably  never  anything  more 
than  a  spontaneous  recitative,  w;isnot  one 
of  the  group,  and  had  no  works  to  show. 
As  the  awaking  thought  of  men  naturally 
concerned  itself  much  with  the  tnedla 
through  which  it  had  derived  its  impulse 
from  the  past,  the  arts  of  fonn  and  color 
entered  from  the  first  into  the  tide  of 
common  hitellectual  interest.  ]Music,  how- 
ever, which,  so  far  as  it  had  been  really  de- 
veloped, seemed  to  have  lapsed  into  the 
silence  of  oblivion,  wjis  only  written  about 
bv  those  who  were  slowlv  creatine  it  anew. 
But  music  is  itself  too  subtle  an  essence  to 
admit  readily  of  verbal  analysis.  Articu- 
latiutj  no  detinite  thou^jht  to  the  mind,  the 
mindin  its  turn  can  give  it  no  articulate 
echo.  The  stnictural  features  of  a  com{)o- 
sition  may  indeed  be  discussed,  and  they 
allbrd  deliixhtfiil  exercise  for  the  faculties 
which  recognize  proportion,  sequence, 
symmetry  ;  l)ut  all  this  is  professional,  not 
l)oj)iilar,  wliile  that  which  la  ])opular  and  j 
7iot  professional,  is  exactly  that  which  can-  i 
not  be  translated  into  words.  Language  ■ 
i<  eminently  pictorial.  The  pen  of  liuskin 
btoals  all  the  tints  of  Turner's  pencil,  and 
our  poets  can  transcribe  with  all  the  fide- 


lity of  a  sun-picture  that  more  ethereal 
beauty  which  sometimes  glowB  in  the  hu- 
man face  j  but  we  never  yet  met  with  the 
man,  even  amongst  the  most  snseeptible 
and  eloquent,  who  could  convey  the  feel- 
ing raised  in  him  by  an  Adagio  of  Beet- 
hoven otherwise  than  by  ejaculations  of  a 
monotonous  ecstasy,  or  by  a  fiu:  more  ex- 
pressive silence. 

These  reasons,  however,  do  not  dispel 
our  surprise  that  at  least  the  biography  of 
composers  should  be  so  scanty,  and  the 
facts  of  their  personal  histories  so  rarely 
alluded  to,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
gi-eat  masters  in  others  arts.  We  should 
rather  have  supposed  that  the  very  mvs- 
tcry  of  that  spiritual  meaning  which  tbe 
composer  elicits  from  sound  and  rhythm, 
that  his  function  as  the  priest  of  an  oracle 
which  speaks  in  language  native  to  the 
soul  yet  hidden  from  the  intellect,  would 
have  created  the  keenest  interest  in  all 
that  related  to  his  person,  colture,  habitR, 
and  external  reljitions.  The  very  secret  of 
that  hero-worship,  which  of  late  years  has 
been  exaggerated  into  a  dogma,  and  which 
makes  us  track  with  such  delight  those 
"  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time*'  left  by 
great  men  of  the  past,  is  the  piquant  oon- 
j unction,  in  one  view,  of  that  power  of 
large  ideal  conception  which  sepantes 
genius  from  ordinary  humanity,  witn  those 
personal  facts  which  again  identify  it  with 
the  mass  of  common  life.  Curioeitv  usual- 
ly hovers  about  the  point  at  which  the 
sphere  of  a  strong  creative  force  touches 
that  of  a  mere  mortal  existence,  chequered 
with  common  joys  and  sorrows.  And  of 
all  the  powers  wielded  by  human  art^  that 
by  which  the  great  master  in  muaio 

*^  Takes  the  prisoned  Boal, 

And  laps  it  in  Elysium,** 

is  surely  that  which  mi£:htkindle  in  ua  ihe 
eagerness  of  Comus  to  Team  sometbingof 
tlie^^  mortal  mixture  of  earth^s mould'' fion 
which  it  emanates.  The  composing  &enl- 
ty,  besides,  if  of  the  highest  order,  mut 
grow  in  the  naturally  rich  aoil  of  which 
strong  affections  ana  a  reverent  wiC  are 
also  indigenous  products.  Music  is  itaelC 
in  spite  of  its  many  prostitutions  to  baser 
uses,  the  art  most  closely  relate  to  reli- 
gion and  "  homefelt  deliehta."  Nor  ia  its 
progressive  history  witnQUt  that  Pi>rtu^ 
esqiic  clustering  and  contrast  of  individii- 
alitics  along  the  path  of  a  continooiis  dsfe- 
lopment,  which  gives  aomethmg  of  dia^ 
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matic  interest  to  all  history  truly  so  called. 
From  the  time  when  old  Marbeck,  by  his 
solemn  services,  secretly  consoled  himself 
and  his  brethren  under  persecution,  to  that 
in  which  an  English  diplomatic  earl  wields 
bow  or  baton  to  the  sound  of  his  own  mass- 
es in  the  cathedral  of  Vienna — from  Mar 
renzio,  fretted  to  death  by  the  resentment 
of  one  pope,  to  Rossini,  swelling  with  his 
melody  the  premature  enthusiasm  of  Italy 
for  another — ^from  Jusquin,  slyly  writing 
a  vocal  part  consisting  of  one  long  note 
for  a  vam  French  Louis  who  had  more  am- 
bition than  ability  to  sing,  down  to  Men- 
delssohn, regenerating  Greek  and  French 
tragedy  with  his  music  at  the  bidding  of 
a  Prussian  virtuoso,  Frederick — ^music  has 
had  its  share  in  the  evolution  of  historical 
events,  and  musicians  have  been  actors  in 
manv  a  scene  of  varied  human  interest. 
The  lives  of  some  of  them,  indeed,  have 
been  marked  by  incidents  as  thrilling  as 
those  which  make  the  lives  of  Italian  poets 
rival  their  own  romances.     The  escape  of 
Stradella  from  assassins,  whose  fell  purpose 
was  melted  from  their  hearts  by  the  pathos 
of  his  music,  heard  in  St.  John  Lateran  as 
they  lay  in  wait  for  his  exit,  is  such  an  in- 
cident.    Ilandel  himself  narrowly  evaded 
the  deathblow  aimed  by  a  baffled  rival  in 
his  art.     Madame  Dude  van  t  has  drawn  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  relations  between 
Porpora  and  Joseph  Haydn,  and  more  re- 
cently, and  with  darker  tints,  of  her  own 
association  with  the  wild  and  subtle  Pole, 
Chopin,  who  held  the  whole  world  of  ro- 
mance in  his  two  attenuated  hands. 

Unquestionably  the  most  striking  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  music  is  the  rise  and 
unbroken  continuity  of  that  series  of  com- 
posers which  has  made  Germany,  for  the 
last  century  and  a  half,  the  musical  centre 
of  the  world.  The  great  period  of  German 
poetry  began  almost  simultaneously.  The 
thunders  with  which  Bach,  from  his  organ, 
inaugurated  the  grandest  triumphs  of  the 
one  art,  would  scarcely  be  subsided  before 
Klopstock,  in  his  Odes^  sung  a  noble  ad- 
vent hymn  to  the  Augustan  era  of  the 
other.  They  were  alike,  too,  in  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  perfection.  As  poetry  cul- 
minated in  Goethe,  who  has  himself  shown 
how  far  his  all-inclusive  genius  represented 
that  which  had  gone  before,  so,  at  a  later 
f)eriod,  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  re- 
sumed in  the  great  circle  of  his  creative 
power  those  splendors  of  musical  faculty 
which  had  preceded  him.  From  Bach 
down  to  Beethoven  there  is  no  great  com- 


poser with  whom  Mendelssohn  had  not 
much  in  common,  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
he  had  his  own  matter  and  mode  of  the 
loftiest  order.  We  do  not,  indeed,  mean 
to  say  that  the  actual  products  of  Mendels- 
sohn's genius  fullv  bear  out  an  analogy 
with  Goethe.  "u4r«  longa^  vita  brevis^^^ 
was  more  mournfully  true  for  the  compo- 
ser than  for  the  poet.  Though  the  former 
early  began  his  work  and  bent  to  it  with  a 
brave  earnestness  through  all  his  brief  ca- 
reer, many  a  golden  link  is  wanting  to  the 
chain  with  which  we  might  have  taken  the 
full  measure  of  his  powers. 

The  general  parallel  between  German 
music  and  German  poetry  fails  in  one  par- 
ticular.    Other  countries  besides  Gennany 
had  great  living  poets,  but  the  music  of 
that  land  was  the  music  of  all  the  world. 
In  imaginative  writing  France  had  great 
names,  and  England  still  greater  ;  but  the 
sturdiest  patriotism  of  both  could  but  ad- 
mit that  there  were  but  one  Haydn,  one 
Mozart,  and  one   Beethoven.    The  only 
other  contemporary  school  of  music,  that 
of  Italian  opera,  serves,  by  contrast  with 
its  own  light  and  sensuous  character,  to 
show  where  the  soul  and  intellect  of  the 
art  found  their  native  energy.     The  Rhine 
and  its  wines  were  not  more  unique  phe- 
nomena to  the  touring  and  bibbing  portion 
of  European  society  than  the  music  which 
sprung  mto  being  in  their  neighborhood 
was  to  all  lovers  of  the  tuneful  art.     After 
the  existence  of  this  concentrated  interest 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  Mendels- 
sohn, in  succession  to  Beethoven,  was  its 
direct  heir.    In  the  presence  of  Weber, 
Meyerbeer,  and  Spohr,  he  was  facile prin- 
ceps  amongst  the  composers  of  his  time 
and  country.      As  a  proof  and  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  there  is  now  scarcely  a  per- 
K)rmance  of  high-class  music  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  from  the  programme  of  which 
Mendelssohn's  name  is  omitted.      How, 
and  under  whatcircumstances,lie  attained 
this  great  position  within  the  few  years 
vouchsafed  to  him,  is  an  inquiry,  we  hope, 
not  without  interest  to  general  readers. 

In  the  early  life  of  Mendelssohn  not  on^ 
favorable  augury  for  a  noble  future  was 
wanting.  The  very  race  from  which  he 
sprung  was  the  primeval  fountain  of  sacred 
melody.  He  held  kinship  to  Miriam,  and 
"the -sweet  singer  of  Israel."  His  more 
immediate  genealogy  was  not  undistin- 
guished. His  grand&ther  was  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, a  kind  of  Hebrew-German  Plato, 
who,  in  the  years  when  German  literature 
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was  putting  on  its  strength,  stood  with 
mild  philosophic  countenance  by  the  side 
of  Lessing,  Wieland,  and  Klopstock,  and 
was  in  rfo  degree  dwarfed  by  the  stature 
of  his  contemporaries.  To  the  dignified 
Theism  of  the  grandfather  the  sacred  music 
of  the  grandson  seems  to  succeed  in  tlie 
same  relative  order  as  the  new  to  the  old 
dispensation.  While,  however,  a  great 
Jew  philosopher  was  well  enough  for  the 
penultimate  link  in  Mendelssohn's  ances- 
try, the  ultimate  was  still  better,  for  his 
father  was  a  rich  banker,  possessing  all  re- 
sources to  lavish  upon  the  culture  of  the 
son,  and  an  eye  to  see  in  him  something 
worthy  to  tax  them  all.  The  genial  banker 
occupied  his  proud  intermediate  position 
between  Moses  and  Felix  without  shar- 
ing the  genius  of  either ;  but  that  position 
was  not  to  him  the  "  point  of  indiiference "' 
for  he  showed  a  humorous  appreciation  of 
the  honor  in  his  habitual  saying,  "When  I 
was  a  boy  people  used  to  call  me  the  sorij 
and  now  they  call  me  the  father  of  the 
great  Mendelssohn.  Nor  was  there  want- 
ing to  the  early  direction  of  the  compo- 
ser's powers  that  blessed  influence  which 
has  entered  as  a  primary  element  into  near- 
ly all  that  is  great  in  human  deed — ^the 
fostering  care  of  a  tender  and  thoughtful 
mother.  She  was  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily of  the  name  of  Bartholdy,  but  it  was 
her  chief  distinction  and  happiness  that 
8h(!  gave  to  her  son  his  last  name  and  his 
first  musical  impressions. 

Mendelssohn,  the  second  of  four  child- 
ren, was  born  in  Hamburg  on  the  3d 
February,  1809,  in  a  house  behind  the 
church  of  St.  Michael,  which  house  the 
author  of  the  German  "  Memoruil"  takes 
care  to  inform  us  was  left  standing  by  the 
great  fire  of  Hamburg — a  circumstance 
which,  in  these  degenerate  days,  we  find 
it  dirticult  to  attribute  to  any  remains  of 
that  musical  susceptibility  which  the  ele- 
ments were  wont  to  show  in  the  days  of 
Oq)heus  and  "old  Amphion.'  The 
child's  leading  taste,  displayed  itself  at  an 
amazingly  early  age,  and  it  was  carefully 
nurtured,  and  every  appliance  furnished 
for  its  development.  No  need  in  this 
ca'^e,  as  in  poor  little  Handel's,  for  stealthy 
mitlnight  interviews  with  a  smuggled  cla- 
viconl  in  a  secret  attic ;  nor,  as  in  the 
casu  of  Bach,  for  copying  whole  books  of 
Btudii'S  by  moonlight  for  want  of  a  candle, 
churlishly  denied.  Mendelssohn's  child- 
hood and  youth  present  as  fair  a  picture 
of  healthy  and  liberal  culture  as  educatiou- 


al  records  can  show.  A  warm  and  dSiB- 
ceming  affection  charged  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  grew  up  with  every  influence 
that  could  elicit  and  strengthen  his  li^ent 
capacities.  About  hid  third  or  fourth  year 
the  family  removed  to  Berlin,  and  here, 
under  the  training  of  Berger,  he  aoqaired 
his  mastery  over  the  piano-forte,  which  in 
his  eighth  year  he  played  with  wondeifiil 
finish ;  while  in  the  theory  of  mosie  he  had 
made  so  much  progress  under  rough  old 
Zelter — best  known  as  the  fiiend  and  cor* 
respondent  of  Goethe,  that  his  tutor  was 
fond  of  telling  with  a  grim  smile  how  the 
child  had  detected  in  a  concerto  of  Badi 
six  of  those  dread  offences  against  the 
grammar  of  music  —  consecutiye  fifths. 
''  The  lad  plays  the  piano  like  the  devil,'' 
says  Zelter  to  Goethe,  amongst  maay 
other  ejaculations  of  wonder  at  Mendels- 
sohn^s  early  musical  development.  Finally, 
in  1821,  he  brought  his  pnpil  on  a  visit  to 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  and  with  this  erent 
commenced  the  long-landing  friendship 
and  correspondence  between  tke  composer 
and  the  poet.  We  find  amonsat  Gmthe's 
minor  poems  a  stanza  to  Mendelssohn, 
commemorative  of  this  visit,  and  invitiiig 
its  repetition.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
at  this  period  Goethe  was  interested  in 
the  1)oy  chiefly  as  a  musical  prodigy,  hat 
he  soon  found  in  him  points  of  dioaer  in- 
tellectual contact  with  the  oirble  of  his 
own  genius.  The  immense  muaioal  fiumlty 
of  Mendelssohn  had  not  been  allowed  to 
stunt  and  maim  his  other  powers  of  nund. 
He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  in 
1 826  he  drew  warm  praise  from  Goethe 
by  a  translation  of  the  Andria  otTereooB, 
lie  was  skilful,  too,  in  drawing,  and  oodd 
aflerwards  fix  his  impressions  of  the  He- 
brides or  the  Alps  m  other  fi>rm8  Hum 
they  assumed  in  hb  great  pictorial  sympho* 
nies.  This  became  to  nhn  a  great  re- 
source as  a  diversion  to  his  mind  in  the 
intervals  of  his  wonderful  musioal  activity. 
In  general  art-criticism  he  alwavs  displM'- 
ed  an  insight  and  knowledge  which  m^tt 
have  done  credit  to  the  speciaKU  ofWaa- 
gen.  Mendelssohn's  mind  was,  indeed, 
as  rich  and  facile  in  all  departments  of  mo- 
dern intellectual  culture  as  if  he  had  no 
speciallte  of  his  own.  But  whatever  imdil 
be  the  sources  of  Gk)ethe's  regard  Ibr 
Mendelssohn,  there  is  evidence  enoii|^  of 
its  strength.  When  the  young  composer, 
on  his  first  visit  to  Enfflimd,  in  1829,  WM 
thrown  from  a  gig  in  London  and  womid> 
ed  in  the  knee,  the  poet  wrote  to  Zellsr 
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thus :  "  I  wish  to  learn  if  fiivorable  news 
has  been  heard  of  the  worthy  Felix.  I 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  him,  and  am 
in  the  highest  degree  anxions  that  one 
who  has  done  so  much  should  not  be  hin- 
dered in  his  progress  by  a  miserable  acci- 
dent. Say  something  to  reassure  me." 
And  when,  in  1830,  Mendelssohn  had 
spent  a  pleasant  fortnight  in  Weimar, 
Goethe  thus  characteristically  reported 
the  results  to  himself  of  this  visit : 

**  His  presence  was  particularly  beneficial  to 
me,  for  I  find  my  relation  to  music  is  ever  the 
the  same ;  I  hear  it  with  pleasure,  sympathy, 
and  reflection,  but  I  like  most  its  history; 
for  who  understands  any  phenomenon  if  he  is  not 
master  of  the  course  of  its  development?  It  was 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  find  that 
Felix  possesses  a  commendable  insight  into  this 
gradation,  and  fortunately  his  good  memory 
brings  before  him  the  classics  of  every  mode  at 
pleasure.  From  the  epoch  of  Bach  downward  he 
has  brought  to  life  again  for  me  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Gluck;  has  given  me  adequate  ideas  of 
the  great  modern  theorists ;  and  finally,  made 
me  feel  and  reflect  upon  his  own  productions, 
and  so  is  departed  with  my  best  blessings.*^ 

The  original  works  thus  mentioned 
may  seem  to  be  brought  into  perUous 
conjunction  with  the  greatest  names  of 
the  musical  Pantheon,  but  to  those  who 
know  them  there  will  seem  nothing  ano- 
malous in  the  association.  "Although 
scarcely  twenty  years  old,"  says  Mr.  Ben- 
edict, "  he  had  at  this  period  composed  his 
Ottetto^  three  quartets  for  piano  and  string- 
ed instruments,  two  sonatas,  two  sympho- 
nies, his  first  violin  quartet,  various  <m)- 
eras,  a  great  number  of  separate  Lied- 
er,  or  songs,  and  the  immortal  overture  to 
A  Midsummer  NighVa  Dream.^'*  In  some 
of  these  works  there  were  the  inevitable 
crudities  of  boyish  ambition,  for  the  wings 
of  early  genius  are  not  equable  in  their 
very  first  movements.  In  most  of  them, 
however,  and  notably  in  the  great  Shaks- 
pearean  overture,  composed  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  there  are  all  the  splendid  vigor 
and  symmetry  of  the  young  eagle  sunimig 
his  newly  perfected  pinions. 

This  rapid  outburst  of  a  fresh  and  con- 
summate creative  power,  differing  essen- 
tially from  all  its  predecessors,  is  not  to  be 
lazily  regarded  as  an  event  of  ordinary 
evolution,  nor  are  its  results  to  be  valued 
only  for  their  novel  gout  upon  a  jaded 
mental  palate.  The  unlikeness  of  genius 
in  its  essence  to  any  other  thing  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy  is  here  realized  al- 


most to  our  very  senses.  An  ardent  and 
thoughtfiil  boy — ^but  one  to  whom  leap- 
frog and  cricKet  are  by  no  means  unfa- 
miliar processes — ^takes  his  Wieland  Shak- 
speare,  and  is  caught  away  by  the  moon- 
lit fantasy  of  the  great  fairy  drama.  He 
feels  the  beauty  of  the  scene  translating 
itself  into  exquisite  rhythm  in  his  brain, 
and,  impelled  by  a  resistless  inspiration, 
he  throws  all  the  resources  of  his  art  into 
the  process,  until  the  tricksiness  of  Puck, 
the  delicate  grace  of  Titania,  and  the  el- 
vish majesty  of  Oberon,  are  so  made  to 
alternate  and  to  blend  in  the  movement, 
that  it  forms  a  perfect  tone-picture  of  the 
poet's  dream,  finally  fading  away  in  a  few 
high,  soft  chords,  like  a  dissolving  view, 
at  the  first  obtrusive  ray  of  morning. 
Everywhere  a  genial  and  fluent  fancy  is 
apparent,  but  this  by  no  means  completes 
the  wonder.  The  boy  has  that  great 
cunning  of  his  art  so  to  control  his  melo- 
dic conceptions,  and  knit  them  up  into 
strength  by  the  use  and  distribution  of 
modem  orchestral  resources  that  the  sci- 
ence seems  a  portion  of  the  inspiration, 
and  the  dream  is  the  more  dream-like  that 
thought  is  woven  into  its  filmiest  tissue. 
And  so  the  youthful  hand  jots  the  signs 
which  fix  and  convey  his  ideas,  and  hence- 
forth there  is  in  the  world  a  new  pleasure, 
and  a  pleasure  of  a  new  kind.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately possible  that  some  may  see  in  all 
this  only  a  fresh  impulse  to  an  already  too 
strenuous  catgut ;  but  in  the  mature  and 
masterly  workmanship  of  the  boy  Men- 
delssohn we  discern  a  clear  pledge  of  a 
new  endowment  for  the  world,  and  see 
something  of  that  stout  fibre  out  Qf  which 
is  spun  the  thread  of  a  great  destiny.  We 
now  understand  something  of  old  Zelter's 
prophetic  raptures. 

It  was  the  performance  of  this  work  in 
London  which  initiated  Mendelssohn's 
great  and  ever  increasing  English  reputa- 
tion. Without  taking  up  a  permanent 
abode  amount  us,  he  became  after  this  so 
frequent  a  visitor  in  England,  with  such 
an  accession  of  pleasure  and  repute  on 
each  occasion,  that  his  name  and  fame 
seemed  to  become  as  steadily  English  as 
were  those  of  the  more  thoroughly  domi- 
ciled Handel  in  his  day.  Nine  times  (not 
seven  only,  as  Mr.  Benedict  says)  he  came 
to  England,  finding  in  our  scenery  and  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  immense  executive  re- 
sources placed  at  his  disposal,  constant 
impulses  towards  new  "  heavens  of  inven- 
tions," which  continually  opened  up  before 
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his  daring  intnition.  It  is  true  his  life 
was  spent  mainly  in  the  "Fatherland," 
and  his  journeys  out  of  it  were  not  ahvays 
in  the  direction  of  this  country.  In  Italy, 
for  instance,  he  imbibed  with  intense  en- 
joyment that  air  to  which  the  artists  of 
all  lands  go  to  see  their  own  aims  and 
outlines  clearly.  Rome  was  to  him,  as  to 
all  men  of  his  temperament,  at  once  a 
school  and  a  shrine;  and  the  society 
which  he  enjoyed  there,  of  such  men  as 
Venict,  Bunscn,  Lizst,  and  Berlioz,  must 
have  exerted  a  healthy  and  expansive  in- 
fluence upon  his  €nind.  But  Italy  could 
not  supply  the  aliment  needful  for  his  ear- 
nest and  active  nature  ;  and  London  and 
Birmingham  were  really  more  to  Mendels- 
sohn than  Rome  and  Naples.  In  Paris, 
whither  he  went  twice,  he  found  nothing 
to  induce  a  frequent  recurrence  of  his 
visits.  At  Dusseldorf,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin 
he  spent  fourteen  active  and  chequered 
years,  through  which  we  cannot  minutely 
follow  him,  holding  various  appointments, 
and  producing  a  constant  succession  of 
works  in  every  department  of  composition 
— ^the  products  of  each  year  gainuig  in 
depth  and  grandeur  imtil  his  genius  and 
fame  reached  their  culminating  point  in 
the  marvellous  inspiration  of  Elijah. 

By  social  position,  by  the  ha}>py  balance 
of  his  own  cultivated  nature,  and  by  that 
greatest  of  mortal  blessings,  a  thoroughly 
sympathetic  marriage,  Mendelssohn  was 
sure  in  any  place  to  find  his  enjoyment  of 
Hfe  less  influenced  by  local  limitations  than 
most  men  find  it.  He  was  comparatively 
exempt  from  that  wretched  cbiss  of  inci- 
dents which  has  infused  into  the  lives  of 
so  many  great  composers  all  tlie  bitterness 
of  Marah.  But  this  exemption  could  not, 
in  Gennany,  be  entire.  At  Dusseldorf 
the  joint  management  of  the  theatre  bred 
a  (coolness  and  ultimate  alienation  between 
Mendelssohn  and  Immerman  the  poet,  even 
atler  that  sacred  symbol  of  German  friend- 
sliip,  the  pronoun  "  rfy/,"  had  passed  between 
tliem.  Leipsic  was  enthusiastic,  and  Men- 
delssohn was  its  "favorite,"  but  a  c(miposer 
like  Schumann  could  be  its  favorite  too, 
and  it  could  yield  to  the  arrogant  dogma  of 
Wamier  that  Mendelssohn  was  "mechan- 
icnl ;"  and  so,  hardly  was  the  "  favorite" 
otf  the  scene  before  TUtjah  was  performed 
to  a  room  half-tilled.  Berlin  had  its  royal 
commissions  for  Mendelssohn,  with  some 
pK'asure  and  much  profit  appended;  but 
m  the  city  of  cliques  and  criticism,  Tvdth 
its  intellectual  atmosphere  rarefied  to  the 


last  point  of  negation  by'^oltaireism  and 
Ilegelism,  his  genial  nature  most  have  felt 
as  if  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  We  reflect 
with  pride  on  the  fistct  that  the  composer's 
connection  with  England  was  chequered 
with  no  such  deaagremens^  His  lore  of 
this  country  struck  root  early,  and  the 
plant,  when  acclimated,  grew  as  hardify 
as  a  native.  With  his  acate  and  ohsenr- 
ant  mind  he  must  have  soon  seen  that 
whatever  fame  he  gained  here  was  saft 
and  permanent.  That  very  ^'matter-o( 
fact"  tendency  which  his  countrymen  hare 
sometimes  made  a  charge  against  England, 
and  which  has  perhaps  hindered  us  from 
being  so  rich  in  productive  and  executiye 
musical  ability  as  other  nations,  is  fiiTor- 
able  to  our  prompt  and  steady  recomiitioB 
of  any  true  talent  of  that  kind  whi^  may 
appeal  to  us.  The  products  of  sudi  a  ta- 
lent are  tested  at  once  by  their  consonance 
to  truth  and  nature,  ana  not  by  arfaitnuy 
canons  of  criticism  or  scholastic  {vefer^ 
ences ;  and  judgments  so  founded  are  not 
lightly  disturbed.  The  fiiculty  which  in 
England  finds  the  simplest  national  air  to 
be  true  and  pleasant  is  the  same  which  has 
successively  and  firmly  appropriated  the 
grandest  strains  of  Handel,  Beetfaoren, 
and  Haydn.  And  it  was  the  same  fiioiihy 
which  at  once  found  in  Menddasoha*! 
Overture  to  the  Midaumimer  iVtoAft 
Dream  that  mental  affinity  for  his  sohjeot 
which  stamped  the  composer  as  a  true  art- 
ist. Afl;er  tliis  there  was  no  daDgerthal 
in  England,  at  least,  he  should  erer  oe  ooo- 
sidered  "  dry"  or  "  mechanical,"  and  in 
are  not  aware  that  to  thiR  day  there  is  aof 
regret  expressed  here  that  he  was  boI 
more  original,  in  the  spasmodic,  **TMBk 
haiiser"  sense  of  that  word.  How  maaj 
securities,  and  in  what  rapid  aneoowioa. 
he  ailerwards  placed  between  himself  ana 
any  such  absurd  regrets  we  need  not  hem 
recount. 

But  our  pride  is  not  merely  that  Mei^ 
delssohn's  genius  linked  itself  to  oar 
highest  literature  by  his  Shakspeareaa  na- 
sic,  nor  to  our  soeneiT  by  nis  OasiadB 
Overture  to  the  Hebrides,  and  tlie  Sjm- 
phony  in  A  minor,  nor  eren  that  the 
grandest  tones  which  haye  clothed  the 
Christian  verities  since  the  JfiwsilaAwis 
written,  first  awoke  at  his  bidding  in  dtt 
noble  hall  of  one  of  our  great  mamiftelar* 
ing  towns.  Ho  gave  England  much,  hal 
from  England  he  won  no  nugardly  i^ 
spouse.  It  is  not  mere  inaouir  oonqil^ 
cency  to  assert  that  here  off  the 
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works  of  Mendelssohn  woke  the  echoes  of 
the  world.  The  sympathy  which  they 
elicited  in  London  and  in  our  festival  cities 
was  the  electric  current,  and  the  British 
press  was  the  conducting  medium  through 
which  his  fame  was  flashed  over  Europe, 
including  Germany  itself.  In  this  country 
the  taste  of  the  public  had  been  kept  faith- 
fully true  to  the  large  and  solid  type  of 
musical  structure  by  the  constant  perform- 
ance of  oratorio.  The  masterworks  of 
Handel  and  the  Creation  of  Haydn  had 
for  many  years  been  far  more  frequently 
produced  in  England  than  in  any  country 
in  Europe.  So  familiar  had  the  wonder- 
ful choral  movements  of  these  works  be- 
come, that  in  many  a  country  village  the 
assembled  peasants  or  artisans  might  be 
heard  "  practising,"  with  clear  or  cracked 
voice,  the  invocation  to  the  Everlasting 
Doors,  or  the  ascription  by  the  heavens 
of  Glory  to  God,  while  every  plain  and 
plastered  "  conventicle"  was  doubly  con- 
secrated in  its  turn  by  the  sound  of  the 
one  great  Hallelujah.  In  our  large  towns 
these  works  were  known  to  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  all  classes.  It 
was  a  grateful  change  for  the  workman  to 
pass  from  the  thunder  of  looms  and  jennies 
to  the  more  harmonious  resonance  of  Han- 
del, while  the  shopkeeper  gladlv  betook- 
himself  for  a  Christmas  treat  to  nis  twen- 
tieth hearing  of  the  Messiah ;  and  it  is 
out  of  these  circumstances  that  has  arisen 
that  singular  vocal  efficiency  which  has 
given  to  the  Lancashire  chorus  so  wide 
a  fame.  But  this  interest  and  efficiency 
arose  from  the  very  narrowness  of  the 
field  within  which,  up  to  that  period,  they 
could  be  displayed.  Handel  was  in  ora- 
torio not  only  supreme,  but  was  almost 
alone.  Besides  Haydn,  no  other  great 
composer  took  up  an  abiding  position 
within  the  sacred  circle  of  scriptural  dra- 
ma. Mozart  had  written  no  oratorios. 
One  movement  only  of  Beethoven's 
Mount  of  Olives — ^the  HaUdujah — has 
ever  seized  upon  the  popular  imagination, 
while  the  ingeniously  modulated  music  of 
Spohr's  Crucifixion  and  Last  Judgment 
seems  too  thin  and  filmy  to  lodge  within 
the  common  memory.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
doubtful  whether  any  composer  could  or 
-would  arise  who  might  combine  with  the 
breadth  and  body  of  Handelian  ideas  all 
the  wonderful  uses  which  the  orchestra 
has  developed  in  the  last  hundred*"  years. 
We  almost  imagined  ourselves  shut  up  to 
Handel  for  the  form  of  our  miilennial 


praises  whenever  their  predicted  period 
should  arrive. 

The  sway  of  Mendelssohn's  baton  dis- 
sipated this  doubt,  ^t.  JPauly  The  Hymn 
of  Praise^  and  Elijah  appeared  succes- 
sively. They  were  felt  to  be  emphatically 
new^  yet  great  enough  to  be  matched  witn^ 
the  old.  The  special  triumph  of  these 
works  is  that  they  met  with  their  earUest 
and  fullest  acceptance'  in  this  country, 
where  the  stature  of  Handel  was  the  in- 
evitable standard  appUed  to  them.  Here 
at  last  was  music  wMch  neither  asked  for 
any  reduction  of  the  proportions  of  the 
temple  of  reUgious  musical  aspiration,  nor 
set  us  to  perform  chamber  devotions  in  a 
cathedral.  Amidst  all  those  qualities  of 
fulness,  freshness,  and  finish  which  are 
more  expressly  elements  of  modern  com- 
position, was  recognized  that  structural 
grandeur,  both  in  the  successive  move- 
ments and  in  the  total  dramatic  design, 
which  was  the  attribute  of  an  older  time. 
For  such  reasons  these  works  were  sure 
of  a  wider  and  heartier  appreciation 
here  than  any  musical  compositions  have 
ever  or  anywhere  met  with  on  their  first 
presentation. 

Enthusiastic  ovations  for  the  composer, 
on  conducting  his  works,  show  how  the 
faculty  of  the  country  had  been  uncon- 
sciously trained  for  their  recognition.  It  - 
had  hungered  and  thirsted  i^r  music  of 
this  express  order.  We  well  remember 
the  scene  in  the  Great  Hall  of  one  of  our 

Erovincial  cities,  when,  in  April  of  the 
ital  year  1847,  Mendelssohn  in  person 
unrolled,  as  it  were,  the  great  harmonies 
pf  his  Elijah  before  six  thousand  people, 
to  most  of  whom  the  name  and  genius 
of  Handel  were  femiliar.  The  interest, 
amounting,  indeed,  to  excitement,  every- 
where displayed,  was  something  curious 
and  suggestive  to  one  who  could  so  far 
free  himself  from  the  same  feeling  as  to 
become  an  observer.  Every  member  of 
the  executing  force,  from  the  "  first  ladies" 
in  front  to  the  agitator  of  tympani  in  the 
remotest  rear,  seemed  bent  with  earnest 
devotion  on  realizing  the  great  artistic 
will  which  gleamed  with  regal  power  and 
courtesy  from  the  dark  eyes  and  pale  face 
of  the  composer.  A  motion  of  a  hand 
drew  the  great  composite  choral  unity 
through  transitions  and  shades  of  tone 
which  no  nicety  of  the  conductor's  art  or 
docility  of  the  executive  medium  had  ever 
produced  in  our  hearing. 
The  whole  vast  area  was  charged  with 
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one  emotion  of  wonder  and  delight.  The 
dramatic  interest  of  the  scenes  of  drought 
and  of  rain  seemed  reproduced  with  a 
double  significance.  As  regards  sacred 
composition  the  heavens  had  long  been 
^^  as  brass''  to  our  laments  and  inyocationg ; 
'but  here  at  length  were  "the  water- 
floods  ;"  and  the  great  chorus  of  "  Thanks 
be  to  God"  resounded  as  if  in  its  own  ex- 
istence were  sufficient  motive  for  the  grate- 
ful adoration  it  embodied. 

But  if  in  this  sense  Mendelssohn  was 
the  prophet  instrumental  in  quenching  so 
noble  a  thirst,  the  prophet,  too,  who,  in  the 
language  addressed  to  him  by  Prince  Al- 
bert in  this  very  year,  "  when  surrounded 
by  the  Baal-worsnip  of  corrupted  art,  had 
been  able  by  his  genius  and  science  to  pre- 
serve faithfully  the  worship  of  true  art" — 
he  was  no  less  the  prophet  (and  where, 
alas !  is  his  mantle  ?)  destined  to  be  too 
soon  caught  up  from  the  sphere  of  his 
earthly  labors,  to  be  followed  with  sorrow- 
ing looks  along  the  shining  track  of  his 
translation.  From  this  last  visit  to  Eng- 
and  he  went,  worn  and  weary,  back  to 
Germany.  In  Frankfort  he  met  news  of 
the  sudden  death  of  his  sister,  Madame 
Hensel,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  ar- 
dently attached.  He  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a  shriek,  and  though  he  aflerwards 
rallied  and  even  labored  hard,  because,  as 
he  often  said  to  his  wife,  "  the  time  of  rest 
was  approaching  for  him  too,"  the  blow 
was  already  struck  upon  his  fine  nervous 
system  which  was  to  shatter  and  destroy 
it.  In  October  he  wrote  his  last  compo- 
sition, a  solemn  melody  to  a  night-song  of 
Eichendorf,  "Departed  is  the  Light  of 
Day,"  and  on  the  4th  of  November  he 
expired,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 

This  event  will  be  well  remembered, 
even  through  the  wild  whirl  of  events — 
revolutions  and  wars — ^which  has  filled  the 
interval.  In  England,  for  reasons  already 
intimated,  Mendelssohn's  death  was  felt 
by  multitudes  to  be  a  personal  sorrow. 
The  saying,  "  let  who  will  make  the  laws 
of  a  nation  if  I  may  make  its  songs,"  was 
probably  elicited  by  a  perception  of  the 
relative  amounts  of  influence  involved  in 
the  two  spheres ;  but  it  might  also  have 
been  dictated  by  a  foresight  of  the  more 
tender  regard  which  the  very  memory  of 
the  song-maker  would  awake  after  his 
songs  were  all  made.  When  a  philoso- 
pher, a  statesman,  or  a  warrior  dies,  the 
nation  mourns  with  a  general  and  equable 
sorrow ;  but  the  emotion  which  follows  to 


the  grave  a  great  master  of  >ODff,  if  kn 
general — ^as  l^ing  limited  by  oonoitioiia  of 
raculty  and  culture — is  deeper  and  more 
impassioned.  The  gain  of  an  inyentioo,  a 
law,  or  a  victory,  is  reoogEuzed  hr  the  in- 
tellect ;  but  a  new  master|neoe  of  moaied 
art  addresses  itself  direct  to  the  sonL  Fbe 
music  always  carries  in  it  something  of  ap- 
peal to  personal  feeling,  and  ia  penonalqf 
responded  to  in  the  enthnaiaan  it  dicila 
It  embodies  the  aflectionB  even  more  than 
the  mental  power  of  the  artist,  and  it  ii 
the  affections  which  it  elicits  and  graapa 
Another  statesman,  as  wise  as  the  lasti 
may  come  and  carry  on  his  work ;  bnt^ 
when  Mendelssohn  dies,  an  indkfidvai 
charm  is  gone  dear  out  of  the  world,  and 
cannot  be  renewed  even  by  one  greater 
than  himself. 

Mendelssohn,  too,  died  young — afanoat 
as  yoimg  as  was  Mozart  at  bis  death.  Ia 
both  cases  excessive  application  Ixoaght 
on  the  weakness  which  pTematurely  de- 
stroyed them,  and  in  both  oases  the  powar 
of  genius  waxed  greater  np  to  the  TSfj 
time  when  that  destruction  arrived.  The 
Elijah  was  to  Mendelssohn  what  the  ib> 
quiem  was  to  Mozart,  the  crowning  wodc 
on  which  were  lavished  the  splendora  of  a 
matured  and  chastened  '"''^ginatitm^  aad 
•the  resources  of  a  oonsnnunate  oon|MMiBg 
skill.  The  ancients  piously  aoeapted  the 
death  of  youthful  greatness  aa  ahowiig 
the  love  felt  by  the  gods  for  it;  and  we 
might  almost  have  dreamed  that  Mendala 
sohn's  spirit  had  been  sapematnrally  aail^ 
limed  into  fitness  for  the  reception  A  haF 
monies  nobler  than  his  own,  whidh  ^  av 
hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  kfea 
the  heart  of  man  to  oonoeive*''  Bat  aa 
such  dream  could  beguile  the  natural  i^ 
gret  everywhere  felt  that  the  achool  af 
grand  oratorio  was  not  to  be  fbrthar  a» 
riched  by  a  faculty  which  had  aa  yet  o^^ 
had  time  to  show  its  wonderfol  capaMB 
ties.  With  this  painful  sense  of  jaeraoil 
deprivation  was  mingled  a  boding  nar  Ihit 
Mendelssohn's  death  was  the  death  of  lla 
greatest  productive  era  the  art  of  maiii 
has  ever  known.  This  fear  haa  derival 
nothing  but  confirmation  from  the  intar 
val  that  has  since  elapsed.  It  may  be  pv^ 
mature  to  presume  on  the  exhanalioA  ef 
the  soil  which  has  yielded  soch  eontmaoaa 
and  splendid  fruit,  but  for  the  proBfait,  al 
least,  the  harvest  is  over.  In  ransM^  aa  ia 
literature,  we  have  come  npon  the 
age  which  invariably  followa  the 
The  eye  is  turned  to  the  paati  «id  the 
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follows  the  same  direction.  We  have  now 
only  too  much  leisure  to  collect  and  col- 
late our  classics  without  the  attention  be- 
ing distracted  by  competitive  novelties. 

The  life  and  labors  of  Mendelssohn  thus 
were  ended.    In  glancing  at  the  labors  in 
relation  to  the  life,  we  are  first  struck 
with  the  vastness  of  their  quantity.    A 
hundred  works,  many  of  them  of  the  full- 
est  proportions,  testify  to    an    industry 
almost  unparalleled.     But,  indeed,  compo- 
sition was  not  the  task — it  was  the  instinct- 
ive occupation  of  Mendelssohn's   mind. 
At  all  times  and  in  all  places  he  was 
engaged  in  the  conception  or  development 
of  musical  ideas.    This  process  was  inces- 
santly carried   on   during   his  numerous 
journeys,  and  at  every  resting-place  lus 
first  requirement  was  a  table,  that  the 
results  might  be  securely  notpd.    Music 
was  at  once  the  medium  and  material  of 
his  thoughts,  and  those  thoughts  flowed 
with  a  freedom  only  less  marvellous  than 
their  symmetry  and  intrinsic  worth.     It  is 
said  that  his  music  to  the  Antigone  was 
the  work  of  only  eleven  days — ^a  feat  that 
equals   Handel's  alleged   composition  of 
the  Messiah  in  three  weeks.     He   was 
present  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  on 
an  occasion   when  Handel's  Coronation 
Anthem  was,  with  other  works,  'to  be  per- 
formed.    The  concert  was  already  begun, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  a  recitative, 
the  words  of  which  appeared  in  the  text- 
books given  to  the  public,  was  omitted 
fi-om  the  part-copies.     Noticing  the  per- 
plexity of  the  managers,  Mendelssohn  qui- 
etly said,  "  Wait  a  httle,  I  will  help  you ;" 
and  sitting  down,  composed  within  half  an 
hour  a  recitative  with  complete  orchestral 
accompaniments,  which  were  re-copied,  dis- 
tributed, and  while  yet  wet  fi-om  the  pen, 
were  played  at  sight.    How  spontaneously 
not  only  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  but 
even   impressions  derived  from  scenery, 
took  witn  him  a  melodic  form,  is  shown 
in  the  origin  of  his  finest  overture.     On 
his  return  from  Scotland,  in  1829,  his  sis- 
ters entreated  him  to  tell  them  something 
of  the  Hebrides.     "  That  cannot  be  ^oW," 
said  he,  "it  can  only  be  played ;'*'*  and, 
seating  himself  at  the  piano,  he  improvised 
the  beautiful  theme  which  he  afterwards 
expanded  into  the  Overture  to  FingaVs 
Cave,    The  Songs  without  Words^  which 
are  now  amongst  the  most  popular  parlor 
music  in  the  world,  had  a  similar  ongin  in 
the  habitual  necessity  for  musical  expres- 
sion in  place  of  verbal.    The  apparent  I 


anomaly  involved  in  their  title  ceases  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  charming 
wordless  lyrics  were  really  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  composer,  and  that  he  is  in 
them  as  truly  descriptive,  thoughtful,  im- 
passioned, or  even  satirical,  as  if  he  had 
held  the  pen  of  Barry  Cornwall  or  Heinrich 
Heine.  That  they  convey  varied  impres- 
sions to  different  minds,  by  no  means  im-. 
plies  that  the  ideas  embodied  in  them  by 
the  composer  were  not  clear  and  specific. 
What  they  mean  we  should  be  sorry  here 
to  guess,  with  the  knowledge  that  most 
musical  readers  have  somewhere  near 
them  some  more  pleasant  interpreter  hold- 
ing the  known  credentials  of  sensibility 
and  fancy ! 

But  there  would  be  an  injurious  error  in 
supposing,  because  music  is  described  as 
the  natural  speech  of  Medelssohn's  mind 
— thus  accounting  for  the  great  breadth 
covered  by  its  permanent  record — that 
therefore  his  works  are  a  mere  diary  of 
personal  thoughts  and  feelings.  Mendels- 
sohn did  not  belong  to  the  mseased  ultra- 
subjective  school  of  poets  which  haunt 
this  age  like  so  many  unblest  and  bodiless 
ghosts,  but  rather  to  that  higher  order 
which  includes  Shakspeare  and  Goethe — 
the  order  of  healthy,  synthetic  genius, 
which  uses  the  whole  realm  of  nature  and 
the  wide  range  of  human  character  as  an 
open  magazine  of  materials  for  new  and 
individual  creation.  The  works  of  Men- 
delssohn are  as  various  in  kind  as  they  are 
vast  in  quantity,  enriching  every  depart- 
ment of  composition  except  Opera.  Even 
in  this  last,  direction  fragments  remain 
which  only  want  completeness  to  rank 
with  the  highest  efforts  of  Gluck,  Mozart, 
and  Weber.  In  his  detached  scena^  en- 
titled In/elicey  and  the  published  portions 
of  7%6  Son  and  Stranger^  the  true  drama- 
tic life  throbs  as  powerfuUy  as  in  Fidelia 
or  Zauber/ldte.  How  &cile  and  splendid 
was  the  instinct  of  representative  truth 
thus  imperfectly  utilized,  is  shown  in  the 
equal  ease  with  which  it  rose  to  the  high- 
est level  of  the  two  opposite  schools  of 
Drama,  the  Romantic  and  the  Classical. 
The  harmonies  he  gave  to  Shakspeare  and 
to  Sophocles  seem  to  be  no  gift,  but  a  part 
of  the  organic  growth  of  the  works  they 
illustrate.  He  does  not  so  much  sing  in  the 
two  realms  of  Fancy  and  of  Fate,  as  that 
they  themselves  endow  him  with  their 
own  voices.  This  instinctive  fidelity  to 
occasion  and  character  is  indeed  visible 
through  all  his  works,  firom  the  song,  with 
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or  without  words,  up  through  quartets, 
8ynij)hoiiics,  ps:ihns,  and  oratorios.  The 
mannerisins  charged  upon  Mendelssohn, 
which  do  not  vary  with  the  occasion,  may 
be  all  conceded,  for,  like  the  Claude  light 
and  the  Rembrandt  shadow,  tliey  serve 
only  to  identify  the  artist's  work.  Proba- 
bly, for  instance,  no  other  composer  ever 
wound  up  so  many  productions  with  flights 
of  high  soft  cords  con  sordino.  It  was  his 
habit,  more  than  that  of  any  composer 
known  to  us,  to  concert  his  music — the 
voices,  or  the  voice  and  instrument,  mak- 
ing quite  separate  contributions  to  the 
total  effect.  There  are  also  occasional  re- 
currences of  phrase  and  figure,  instantly 
to  bo  recofjnized  as  Mendelssohnian.  But 
all  this  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
integrity  of  each  individual  composition. 
The  Italian  symphony  is  as  unlike  the 
Scotch  as  Childe  Harold  is  unlike  Mar- 
rnloH,  The  one  is  full  of  blue  sky,  gaiety, 
and  passion  ;  the  other  is  misty,  rugged, 
and  charged  successively  with  solemn  and 
martial  memories.  p]very  work  of  Men- 
d(»lssohn  known  to  us  is  stamped  with  the 
same  consistencv.  All  his  melodic  wealth 
— and  what  composer  has  lefl  so  many 
line  airs  floating  in  the  memory? — and  all 
the  resources  of  his  masterly  part-writing, 
are  made  to  subserve  a  clear  j)revision 
and  intent,  thus  securing  artistic  unity 
in  the  work,  and  conveying  to  the  mind 
a  satisfactory  impression  of  keeping  and 
completeness. 

But  in  the  chief  representative  action  of 
Mendelssohn's  genius,  tlw  mere  dramatic 
fliculty  seems  to  pass  out  of  sight  in  the 
splendor  of  a  pure  inspiration.  He  is 
preeminently  the  miLsical  inteq)reter  of 
the  Christian  Evangel.  Many  before  him 
had  embodied  sacred  sentiments  and  inci- 
dents in  noble  compositions.  Anglican 
service-music  and  Catholic  masses  are  rich 
with  many  a  strain  worthy  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  consecrated.  But  Handel 
alone,  before  ^Mendelssohn,  had  risen  to 
the  full  height  ''  of  this  great  argument." 
In  the  Messiah^  the  spirit  of  faith  and  of 
I)raise  found  expression  so  sublime  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  no  form  of  ascription 
could  be  worthier  of  the  Divine  Object. 
Nor  can  it  be  at  all  pretended  that  Men- 
delssohn has  exceeded  or  even  equalled 
Handi'l  in  the  grandeur  of  his  choral 
movcnu'nts,  though  the  already  named 
'•Thanks  be  to  (xod,"  and  the  concluding 
chorusL's  of  his  PIvnm  of  Praise  and  Forty- 
second  Psalm,  might  suggest  a  doubt  on 
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that  point.  '  And  yet  Ib  his,  of  all  marie, 
the  most  entirely  true  to  thei  spirit  of  the 
new  dispensation.  To  the  great  utteranoe 
of  praise  ho  has  added  the  sentiment  of 
love  in  its  most  exquisite  &rms,  and  to 
faith  he  has  given  a  coaracter  of  toubhing 
confidence.  In  his  harmony  the  hnmao 
and  divine  seem  to  be  harmoniEed;  the 
aspiration  of  man  is  attaned  to  the  nature 
and  precept  of  Christ.  Those  who  remem- 
ber the  alto  song,  ^^Oh,  Rest  in  the  Lord," 
and  the  choruses,  ^^  Happy  and  blest  are 
They,'^  and  '^  I  waited  on  the  Lord,"  will 
feel  all  the  truth  of  what  wo  write.  Thii 
spirit  is,  indeed,  transfused,  with  all  the 
harmonizing  power  of  light,  through  Mea- 
delssohn's  oratorios  and  psalms;  aad 
juilging  from  the  fragments  of  the  n^pniA. 
ed  oratorio  of  Christus^  it  would  probably 
have  found  its  finest  development  in  that 
work.  Sterner  elements,  however,  are  not 
wanting  in  these  compositions.  Tlie  inTO- 
cations  of  the  Baahtcs  in  JEl^ah^  and  the 
exclamatory  choruses  of  the  persecntiag 
Jews  in  St.  Paul  and  ChrU%u9^  are  tenifab 
in  their  fidelity  to  the  fell  spirit  of  fiuatioal 
rage.  The  Jewish  choruses,  eqieeial^, 
give  so  startlingly  real  a  presentment  of 
ruthless  fury  in  the  mobs  who  atoned 
Stephen  and  crucified  Christ,  as  to  aet  M 
musing  with  curious  interest  on  the 
])sychological  question  how  fiir  tbe  eoa^ 
poser^s  Ilebrew  descent  in  this  caae  mo& 
fies  the  action  of  imagination.  The 
chorus,  ^' Stone  him  to  Death,'*  haa  intenai 
cruelty  in  every  bar  of  its  brcAien  aal 
com})licated  rhythm.  But  all  this,  tboi^ 
in  itself  fine  dramatic  portraiture,  has  M 
finest  use  in  eliciting,  oy  oontraat,  andk 
musical  expression,  tne  Chiisdaii  apudtef 
faith  and  love.  In  realizmg  that  uoutiMl. 
Mendelssohn^s  happy  and  original  ooaoif 
tion  of  the  use  of  chorales  in  Orat«irio  hi 
greitly  aided,  however  we  mar  dodht 
whether  liis  success  has  jnatifiea  Mejfi^ 
beer  in  extending  the  praotioe  to  Opaia 
Af\er  the  fierce  tumult  of  sounds  iniih 
precedes  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  vitt 
what  a  sacred  and  soothing  inmffliif*y 
ascend  the  harmonies  of  the£ie  oli  Go^ 
man  tune  which  follows — harmonieawhiflh 
well  might  bo  supposed  fit  to  riaa  to 
heaven  with  the  passing  soul  of  a  duii^ 
ian  martyr !  By  the  occaaonal  introdM» 
tion  of  these  adai)ted  hymns,  Mendetaeoha 

strikes  the  dommant  tone  of  hia  ^ 

works ;  and  the  fact  t      '»  the  ii 
they  produce  is  sustsunea  and  eren  n 
ified  by  liis  own  richer  i     L  more  elabonit 
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movements,  surely  justifies  the  claim  we 
have  made  on  his  behalf,  that  he  is  pre- 
eminently the  musical  interpreter  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  will  re- 
gard a  version  of  Christianity  in  music, 
especially  in  dramatic  form,  as  a  small,  if 
not  indeed  an  evil  thing.  A  recent  burst 
of  northern  ecclesiastical  jealousy  against 
instrumental  aids  in  worship  has  reminded 
us  of  a  famous  invective  on  the  subject  of 
sacred  music,  formerly  ftilmined  from  the 
same  cardinal  point.  Alas!  for  those  who 
love  sacred  music,  especially  if  they  feel 
much  of  its  sublime  and  beautiful  meaning. 
This  is  only  "  that  illusion  which  momen- 
tary visitations  of  seriousness  and  senti- 
ment throw  around  the  character  of  man."* 
*'Have  you  ever  heard  any  tell,"  exclaimed 
the  fervid  Chalmers,  "  and  with  compla- 
cency, too,  how  powerfully  his  devotion 
was  wakened  by  an  act  of  attendance  on 
the  oratorio — ^how  his  heart,  melted  and 
subdued  by  the  influence  of  harmony,  did 
homage  to  all  the  religion  of  which  it  was 
the  vehicle"  ?  etc.  And  then  he  depicts 
the  suscei)tible  sinner  "  leaving  the  exhihi- 
tion  as  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  as  he 
came  to  it.  Conscience  has  not  wakened 
upon  him.  Repentance  has  not  turned 
him."  Now,  what  ils  this  to  the  purpose? 
If  true,  it  is  no  more  true  of  oratorio  than 
it  is  of  the  sacred  service,  to  which  many 
a  sinner  comes,  and  is  moved,  and  departs 
without  repentance  and  without  laith. 
He  is  certainly  safer  from  "illusion"  under 
the  drawl  of  a  nasal  precentor  than  when 
listening  to  Haydn's  iirmamental  anthem 
of  God's  handiwork,  but  we  venture  to 
doubt  the  gain  of  such  an  immunity.  But 
is  it  necessarily  true  that  all  impressions 
from  sacred  music  must  be  "momentary 
visitations"  ?  We  are  aware  how  in  some 
latitudes  the  culture  and  discipline  of  ages 
have  prescribed  a  sharp  and  clear  demar- 
cation between  things  sacred  and  things 
secular,  and  that  a  stem  fidelity  to  that 
outline  has  had  eminent  uses.  But  "  the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  however 
toe  may  tacitly  limit  its  range.  Nor  can 
the  solemn  verities  of  religion  be  less  likely 
to  affect  the  spirit  when  they  are  clothed 
in  tones  aj)propriate  to  their  grandeur  than 
when  eommitted  to  a  tasteless  and  soulless 
drawl.  We  could  as  soon  suppose  that 
the  burning  periods  of  Chalmers  were  a 
less   worthy   vehicle   of  truth    than   the 
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baldest  commonplace  known  to  the  presby- 
tery. Those  who  think  the  power  of 
Christianity  is  extended  only  by  means  of 
oral  or  written  teaching  and  personal 
example,  surely  know  little  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  its  action.  Tlie  truths  of  a  creed 
appeal  to  the  intellect ;  the  beauty  and 
sympathy  of  a  religion  naturally  ally  them- 
selves with  imagination,  and  through 
imagination  with  art.  Christianity  does 
more  than  this ;  it  modifies  oM  the  pro- 
ducts of  intelligence  brought  into  contact 
with  it. 

They  absorb  and  radiate  its  influence  as 
certainly  as  natural  objects  absorb  and 
radiate  heat.  Its  spirit  penneates  the  legis- 
lation, the  learning,  and  the  commerce  of 
a  Christian  people,  and  is,  in  a  blind,  im- 
pei-fect  way,  reproduced  by  them.  These 
are  the  secularities  of  earth,  made  by  a 
silently  constraining  force  into  interpreters 
of  Heaven.  But  art  has  closer  aftinity  to 
religion,  and  greater  reproductive  power. 
And  musical  art,  which,  while  it  symbol- 
izes the  new  harmony  in  the  elements  of 
the  present  life,  is  the  destined  medium 
for  celebrating  its  consummation  in  a  bet- 
ter, may  surely  in  its  own  best  way  repeat 
the  great  tidings  of  "  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men."  But  with  or 
without  our  assent,  the  story  is  sure  to  be 
so  told.  Christianity  is  full  of  the  ele- 
ments of  music,  and  there  is  a  "  harmony 
of  the  Gospels"  quite  apart  from  the  mere 
co7isen8us  of  their  testimony.  When  this 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  creative 
faculty  it  must  inevitably  flow  into  the 
forms  of  composition,  and  the  greatest  of 
all  meanings  must  enter  into  and  conse- 
crate to  itself  the  finest  of  all  sounds.  The 
process  of  this  interfusion  maybe  elaborate 
and  complicated,  but  that  matters  little  if 
the  result  be  simple  and  true.  The  old  pious 
jealousy  of  human  genius  and  its  works 
must  here  consent  to  be  put  gently  aside. 
Under  the  law  the  greatest  possible  per- 
fection of  the  sacrifice  was  insisted  on,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  in  this  regard  at 
least  the  new  dispensation  has  abrogated 
the  old. 

The  Life  of  Mendelssohn  is  yet  unwrit- 
ten. Sketches  of  its  chief  events  have 
appeared,  but  the  lineaments  of  the  indi- 
;  vidual  man  are  yet  in  the  nimbus  of  per- 
I  sonal  recollection  and  hoarded  correspond- 
ence. The  three  publications  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article  are  alike  admira- 
ble for  their  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
character  and  proportions  of  the   com- 
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poser's  genius,  and  they  are  equally 
warmed  with  the  sentiment  of  personal 
attachment.  The  two  first,  however,  are 
sadly  wanting  in  graphic  power,  giving  us 
no  picture  of  a  life,  but  only  a  collection 
of  dates  and  events.  Mr.  Chorley's  book 
on  Modem  German  Music  is  delighful  in 
every  sense,  and  there  are  indications  in 
the  portions  of  it  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  his  illustrious  friend,  that  he  coidd 
write  a  Life  of  Mendelssohn  worthy  of  the 
subject,  and  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  shelf  with  the  Life  of  Mozart^  before 
alluded  to.  We  believe  that  when,  by  his 
or  some  other  truthful,  skilful,  and  affec- 
tionate hand,  this  task  is  accomplished — 
when  we  are  made  to  see  the  Mendelssohn 
of  everyday  word  and  act,  and  are  en- 


riched with  his  letters — ^we  shall  stand 
face  to  &ce  with  a  manly,  menial,  and 
refined  nature,  having  little  of  the  eccen- 
tric and  aggressive  tendency  which  creates 
adventure,  but  animated  with  a  healthy 
enthusiasm  and  calmed  with  the  conscions- 
ness  of  beneficent  power.  His  life  will 
be  found  true  to  the  lofty  spirit  of  lus 
labors,  and  the  man  will  appear  as  great 
as  the  artist.  Well  was  be  named  Felix, 
to  whom  it  was  given  in  so  short  a  life  to 
contribute  so  much  to  the  happiness  of 
many  future  lives,  and  in  whom  experience 
of  many  joys  and  sympathy  with  many 
sorrows  codperated  witn  an  imagination 
rare  in  its  realirang  force,  to  keep  mibroken 
the  great  circle  of  his  power  in  artistic 
expression. 


■<  ^  ■   »^  > 


From  the  Eclectic  Review. 
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A  FEW  months  since,  before  the  publica- 
tion of  M.  Waddington's  volume,  what  did 
we  know  about  Ramus  ?  There  were  half 
a  dozen  pages  in  Brucker's  "Historia 
Critica,"  a  line  or  two  in  Voltaire,  a  para- 
graph in  the  memoires  of  Niceron ;  and 
beyond  these  sources  of  information — 
sources  both  meagre  and  incomplete — we 
could  boast  of  nothing.  The  generality 
of  readers  had  heard  the  labors  of  Ramus 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  moral  phi- 
losophy ;  they  had  some  faint  notion  that 
three  hundred  years  ago  he  was  amongst 
the  first  to  wage  war  against  scholasticism; 
they  were  pretty  sure  that  he  perished  on 
the  fatal  Saint  Bartholomew's  day,  1572, 
a  martyr  to  the  Protestant  faith ;  but  these 
scanty  details  made  up  the  whole  amount 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  a  man  whose 

♦  Bamus  {Pierre  de  la  Ramie) :  sa  vie,  ses  Scrits, 
et  ses  opinions.  Par  Charles  Waddington,  Professeur 
agreg6  de  Philosophie  A  la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de 
Paris,  Gt  au  Lyc6e  Louis  le  Grand.  Sva  Paris: 
Mejruois. 


name  deserves  to  be  held  in  ey^lastinff 
remembrance  as  a  thinker,  a  patriot^  wd 
a  Christian.  The  work  we  are  nowiwfio- 
ing,  undertaken  con  amore^  and  written 
with  all  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  a  kindred 
mind,  has  forever  cleared  the  thiok  dark 
ness  which  surrounded  the  history  of 
Ramus.  It  would  be  difficalt  indeed  to 
determine  whether  M.  Waddington  do* 
serves  most  praise  as  a  briUiant  and  do* 
gant  writer  or  as  a  man  of  profonnd  enidi>^ 
tion  and  extensive  learning.  The  sabjeot^* 
at  a  first  glance,  might  appear  to  sn^^ 
nothing  but  dry  criticism  or  abstnue  dl^ 
quisition  on  points  of  metaphyoioal  ndb- 
tlety :  the  reader  must  turn  to  uie  Tohnna 
itself  and  judge  whether,  in  the  raii^  ot 
contemporary  biographical  literatoi^  any 
production  can  be  named  whioh  ■mjniiwt 
m  interest  the  present  one. 

With  the  name  of  Ramos  a  thoonnd 
events  are  associated,  which  M.  Wadding 
ton  has  grouped  round  the  portrait  of  his 
hero,  like  episodes  in  die  nnfblding  of  a 
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poem.  The  origin  of  the  French  Reforma-  ciated  to  himself  two  yonng  men  equally 
tion,  the  manners,  the  discipline,  the  intel-  decided  in  their  opposition  to  the  old 
lectual  training  of  the  far-famed  University  teaching  of  the  schoolmen,  and  opened  in 
of  Paris,  its  disputes  with  the  Jesuits — all  conjunction  with  them  at  Ave  Maria  Col- 
these  curious  points  are  amply  illustrated  lege,  public  lectures  on  philosophy  and 
by  the  learned  author,  who,  whilst  intro-  eloquence,  which  attracted  a  great  con- 
ducing us  to  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  course  of  hearers.  This  independent  and 
philosopher's  contemporaries,  has  in  fact  fearless  way  of  acting  had  secured  a  large 
given  to  us  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  share  of  notoriety  to  the  new  Master  of 
century  in  France.  Arts  ;  the  publication  of  his  two  first 
Rerre  de  la  Ramee,  or,  more  scholastico^  works  caused  a  regular  etneute  in  the  XJni- 
Ramus,  was  born  in  1515,  at  Cuth,  a  vil-  versity.  The  one  entitled  "Aristotelicae 
lage  situated  between  Noyon  and  Soissons,  Animadversiones"  deserves  special  notice 
in  the  Vermandois.  The  story  of  his  early  on  this  account, 
life,  with  the  difficulties  he  had  to  over- 
come in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  is  per-  "  In  this  treatise,"  says  M.  Waddington, 
haps  the  best-known  part  in  his  whole  "Aristotle's  system  of  logic  was  submitted  to 
history.     It  was  whilst  attendmg  the  lee-  *^  ^.^S^i'^  so  severe  that  it  may  be  pronounced 

tures  at  the  College  de  Navarri  that  he  "^"'^'^'^^^^JS^'^'li    ^"'^^f  ^^  ^'".v.^"^'?!^ 

«    ^  .    ,  .,    J  ^,       X                    •      1-      1  were  treated  m  the  roughest  manner,  the  master 

first  imbibed  the  strong  aversion  he  always  ^eing  represented  as  a  sophist,  an  impostor,  and 

entertained  tor  the  philosophy  of  the  school-  an  impious  wretch  ;  the  disciples  as  barbarians ; 

men  and  the  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite  ;  the  futile  and  noisy  disputes  of  the  latter,  their 

but  the  earliest  public  manifestation  of  this  subtleties,  the  trifles  of  every  description  in 

dislike  on  the  part  of  Ramus  cannot  be  which  they  indulged,  were  either  ridiculed  as 

fixed  earlier  than  the  year  1536,  when  the  pointedly  as  if  Erasmus  himself  had  held  the 

young  student  "  went  up"  for  his  degree  P®°'  ^^  condemned  with  the  most  powerful  elo- 

enM    4r^      ^A«x      rnu     j«       J.  ^'          u'  u  quence.     Then  Ramus  openly  declared  himself 

of  Master  of  Arts.   The  disputation  which  J^^  adversary  of  routine  and  the  champion  of  in- 

took  place  on  the  occasion  was  reaUy  one  tellectual  liberty  against  the  blind  maintainers  of 

of  the  most  important  m  the  history  of  the  authority  in  matters  connected  with  philosophy; 

Paris  University.    Let  the  reader  unagine  challenging  the  scholastic  doctors,  he  then  ex- 

a  "  board  of  heads"  bound  by  custom,  by  claimed ;  *  Since,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  we  have 

tradition,  by  prejudice — ay,  with  edicts,  declared  war  against  the  sophists,  that  is  to  say, 

roval  letters  patent,  and  charters  into  the  ^«  ^''f^/^u?!  *^^^  ^"^  ""^^^1  ^  level  with  the 

bargain   to  m'^ntain  forever  the  absolute  LTnoSn^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

infallibdityofAristotlem  every  branch  of  description,  but  also  hold  ourselves  ready,  if 
human  knowledge;  and  before  this  "board  needs  be,  to  meet  a  glorious  death.'  This  was 
of  heads"  let  them  fancy  a  student,  just  a  solemn  and  prophetic  declaration — a  declara- 
twenty  years  old,  having  the  impudence  tion  which,  at  that  time,  had  unfortunately  no- 
te assert  that  qucecumque  db  ArUtotele  thing  exaggerated  about  it  In  short,  the  *Aris- 
dicta  essent  commentitia  esse.  This  bold  totelic»  Animadversiones'  reproduced,  with 
proposition— this  paradox,  we  should  say  J^Y    w'"^  abatemente,  the  famous  paradox 

+5.^1,  v.xr  o«,.«^-oi  4-v.r.  ^\!r.^r.  ^i^  *v»r.  TT^f  ^hat  wfaatcver  Aristotle  had  said  wis  false ;  the 

—took  by  surprise  the  whole  of  the  Urn-  ^^^^^^^  ^p^^ty  of  the  language,  the  bold  and 

versity.   The  stoutest  penpateticians  were  cutting  sarcasms  with  which  the  book  was  ftill, 

sunmioned  to  the  rescue,  and  endeavored  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  real  pamphlet  di- 

in  vain  for  an  entire  day  to  defend  the  rected  against  the  professors  of  the  Paris  faculty 

bulwarks  of  the  Church  and  of  philosophy  of  arts,  and  their  antiquated  forms  of  teaching, 
against  an  innovator  who  was  advancing 

towards  his  "  great  go"  through  the  paths  This  publication  drew  down  upon  Ramos 

of  heterodoxy.    Ramus  obtained  a  com-  persecutions  of  the  severest  character,  at 

plete  victory,  and  was  proclaimed  Master  the  request  of  the  indignant  peripateti- 

of  Arts  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  cians ;  the  faculty  of  theology,  the  parlia- 

a^tonished  ^'  dons."  ment,  the  king  himself  interfered ;  a  board 

Thus  invested  with  a  title  which  enabled  of  four  judges,  three  of  whom  were  the 

him  to  teach  under  the  sanction  of  a  cor*  sworn  eneimes  of  the  defendant,  met   to 

porate  body  at  that  time  high  in  repute  examine  the  criminated  works,  and  to  pass 

for  learning  and  discipline.  Ramus  imme-  a  verdict.     In  vain  did  the  young  lecturer, 

diately  set  to  work  and  began  by  attempt-  in  an  animated  and  eloquent  apology,  set 

ing  to  carry  out  the  wildest  (as  they  were  forth  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  thought 

then  deemed)  plans  of  reform ;  he  asso-  to  be  absolutely  free ;  his  condemnation  had 
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been  resolved  upon.  The  king  interfered !  not  be  astonished  at  hearing  that  they 
once  more;  and  on  March  1st,  1544,  the  used  to  engage  in  pitchedbattles  respecting 
works  in  question  were  suppressed  by  his  the  merits  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian ;  sinsu- 
order.  I  lar  times  those  when  the  parliament,  for 

Ramus  must  certainly  have  been  a  man  lack  of  work,  had  to  sit  on  the  case  of  the 
of  uncommon  merit,  since  the  very  year  i  "  Oratio  pro  Murena"  and  to  decide  wheth- 
after  the  sentence  just  now  alluded  to,  the  •  er  such  or  such  an  expression  was  to  be 
follows  of  the  College  de  Prosles  elected  ,  allowed  or  not !  There  were  the  Cicero- 
him  to  be  their  master,  thus  almost  setting  '  nians,  with  Pierre  Galland  at  their  head, 
at  defiance  the  displeasure  of  the  Univer-  i  and  the  anti-Ciceronians,  led  on  by  Pierre 
sity  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  king.  Ramus ;  Peter  pitching  into  Peter,  as  Joa- 
To  tell  the  truth.  Ramus  had  found  a  pro- !  chim  du  Bellay  said,  who  composed  on  the 
tector  in  an  old  schoolfellow  of  his,  the  Car- 1  occasion  the  "  Satyre  de  Maistre  Pierre  du 
dinal  Charles  de  Lorraine,  who  not  only  Cuignet  sur  la  Petromachie  de  I'Universite 
defended  him  from  the  consequences  of  the  j  de  Paris."  In  all  tins  quarrel  Ramos  had 
calumnies  by  which  he  was  assailed  on  all  j  the  superiority ;  although  far  from  adopt- 
sides,  but  secured  his  appointment  to  the  ing  the  Tusculan  orator  as  a  paragon  of 
professorshij)  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  perfection,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  do  him 
founded  in  1551,  at  the  College  Royal  de  ample  justice  as  a  writer  ana  a  thinker,  and 
France,  by  King  Henry  II.  For  the  space  the  only  point  on  which  we  deem  that  he 
of  twenty  years  the  master  of  the  College  ,  showed  some  lack  of  judgment  was  in  his 
de  Presles  occupied  this  important  post,    unqualified  admiration  of  Quintilian. 


and  it  was  in  his  capacity  as  a  lecturer  that 
he  introduced  the  various  reforms  which 


But  logic  was  the  principal  study  to 
which  Ramus  directed  his  attention,  and 


have  rendered  his  name   so  justly  illus-    which  he  endeavored  to  reform;  all  the 
trious.  sciences,  he  asserted,  are  only  applications 

A  full  account  of  these  useful  innovations  !  of  logic,  and  therefore  the  instauratio  fnag- 
would,  of  course,  be  incompatible  with  the  na  should  begin  with  it.  In  this  fresh  at- 
brevity  of  an  article ;  but  no  bi<:)graphical  =  tempt  our  intrepid  philosopher  had  to 
account  of  Ramus  could  be  coui[)lete  with- 1  encounter  the  opposition  not  only  of  his 
out  at  least  a  summary  notice  of  them.    ])rofessed  enemies,  but  sometimes  even  of 

the  pupils  who  crowded  round  bis  own 
desk,  and  who  were  urged  on  by  persons 


In  the  simple  attempt  even  of  bringing 
about  a  necessary  eradication  of  grammat- 
ical errors,  the  philosopher  met  with  an 


interested  in  creatino:  a  disturbance  in  the 


opposition  which  can  hardly  be  credited ;  lecture-room ;  but  the  cabn  firmness  and 
every  <me  has  heard  the  ridiculous  story  the  perseverance  of  Ramus  triumphed  at 
of  kiskis  and  kaakam^  the  Sorbonnist  way   last  over  the  petty  vexations  to  'vniich  he 


of  pronouncing  qulsquis  and  quanquam  ; 
will  it  be  believed  that  on  the  subject  of  a 
mere  orthoepic  dispute  tlie  parliament  had 


was  subjected. 

In  examining  the  merits  of  Ramus  as  i 
metaphysician,  we  must  endeavor  to  idea- 


to  pronounce  ;  tliis  time,  at  least,  sanction- '  tify  ourselves  ^vith  the  times  in  which 
ing  by  its  high  authority  the  champions  of  I  he  lived.  During  the  sixteenth  oentnzy, 
common  sense  and  the  j)artisans  of  progress,  j  whether  hi  tlie  sphere  of  politics,  religion. 
If  the  J'^onefic  N'lfz  had  been  perpetrated  literature,  or  science,  party  spirit  raa  ex- 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  sadly  \  ceedingly  high ;  discussions  soon  became 
afraid  that  Fred  Pitman  would  have  suf- ,  disputes ;  and  instead  of  argument  vio» 
fercd  caj)ital  punishminit  for  his  misdeeds,  leuce  was  too  often  employed.  Impartial- 
The  grammatical  views  of  Ramus,  thus  ity  is  a  quality  of  which  we  find  but  few 
sanctione<l  in  a  quarter  from  which  he  traces  in  the  writings  of  those  days;  and  at 
had  been  led  to  exi)ect  anything  but  indulg- ;  though  we  are  disposed  to  consider  Ramns 
eence  andfavor,  produced  three  clementa-  as  a  man  generally  inclined  to  receive  the 
ry  treatises,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  j  truth  from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  vet 
Latin,  Grec !:,  and  French  languages  were  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  ttir^ 
for  the  first  time  methodically  explained  '  ness  is  not  the  constant  characteristic  of 
and  judiciously  illustrated.  ,  his  writings. 

Grammar  leads  the  way  to  rhetoric.  Ifj 
in  the  days  of  Ramus  students  and  masters  ;      "Ramus,"  says  M.  Waddington,  ^'deflnes^a- 
were  wont  to  fight  unguthns  et  rostra  for  I  lectics  as  the  art  of  reasoning;  he  treats  it  as  a 
the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  ^,  we  must  |  practical  science,  the  object  of  which  is  to  da- 
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scribe  the  rules  and  to  state  the  legitimate  use 
of  reasoning,  or  rather  of  reason.  As  every 
practical  science,  it  presents  itself  under  three 
successive  forms,  and,  so  to  say,  in  three  differ- 
ent degrees,  namely,  nature,  art,  and  practice. 
Nature,  here,  is  the  human  reason,  or  the  nat- 
ural power  of  reasoning ;  art  includes  the  pre- 
cepts which  will  enable  us  rightly  to  use  this 
natural  power ;  and  practice  consists  in  acting 
according  to  the  precepts  deduced  so  as  to 
become  habits.  Hence  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple, stated  at  the  very  first  by  Ramus,  and  which 
he  always  strenuously  mantained,  that  practice 
presupposes  art  in  the  same  way  as  art  presup- 
poses nature.  From  this  principle  he  has  de- 
duced the  whole  of  his  system  of  dialectics." 

M.  Waddington  then  explains  very  ful- 
ly the  Raraist  system  in  all  its  details,  and 
afler  a  number  of  illustrative  quotations 
from  the  "Dialectique,"  (1555,  4to.,)  he 
concludes,  that  the  leading  idea  through- 
out is  the  study  and   the  imitation  of  the 

ancients. 

• 

"  It  is  therefore,"  he  adds,  very  truly,  "  the 
logic  of  a  humanist ;  a  work  more  in  harmony 
witli  the  literary  renaissance  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  than  with  the  scientific  movement  of 
human  modern  times ;  it  recommends,  no  doubt, 
the  observation  of  human  nature,  but  it  selects 
the  dead  works  of  antiquity  as  a  medium  for 
our  researches ;  it  proclaims  as  a  principle,  and 
it  asserts  most  strenuously,  the  independence  of 
human  reason ;  but,  in  fact,  and  contrarily  to 
to  the  author's  intention,  it  still  binds  us  down 
under  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  at  the  same 
time  freeing  us  from  the  yoke  of  Aristotle,  and 
waging  a  violent  war  against  the  barbarity  of 
the  Middle  Ages." 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  another 
important  service  rendered  by  Ramus  to 
the  cause  of  learning :  he  was  the  first  who 
popularized,  not  only  in  Finance,  but  also 
ill  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  study  of 
mathematics.  The  majority  of  the  savants 
who  lectured  at  Paris  on  that  branch  of 
the  sciences  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  his  pupils ;  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  President  de  Thou  had 
imbii)ed  under  liLs  teaching  a  taste  for  scien- 
tific pursuits,  which  they  afterwards  com- 
municated to  the  numerous  persons  with 
whom  they  were  in  daily  contact.  If  the 
reader  would  have  some  conception  of  the 
extent  of  our  philosopher's  labors  in  the 
various  walks  of  metaphysics,  mathema- 
tics, and  elegant  literature,  let  him  turn 
to  the  ])ibliographical  list,  given  by  M. 
Waddington  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  position  of  a  lecturer  was  not  al- 
ways, in  a  financial  point  of  view,  a  very 


desirable  one  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. When  Francis  II.,  on  the  death 
of  Henry  II.,  ascended  the  French  throne 
in  July,  1659,  the  professors  of  the  Col- 
lege de  France  soon  found  out  that  they 
could  not  reckon  upon  meeting,  in  their 
new  master,  either  sympathy  or  even  fair- 
dealing.  For  the  space  of  four  years  they 
did  not  receive  a  single  penny  of  the  sal- 
aries to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  if 
their  truly  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  learning  had  not  been  superior  to  every 
consideration  of  a  sordid  nature,  the 
yomig  students  who  filled  the  various 
colleges  of  the  University  of  Paris,  must 
have  been  reduced  to'seek  in  foreign  coun- 
tries the  means  of  instruction,  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  supplied  with  by  the 
alma  mater  of  old  Lutetia.  Despite  the  soit 
of  disgrace  in  which  the  College  de  France 
had  sunk,  under  the  reign  of  Francis  II., 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
Ramus  lost  notliing  of  his  popularity  at 
the  court  of  that  prince,  nor  during  the 
first  years  of  the  aaminist ration  of  Charles 
IX.,  when  Catherine  de  Medici  held  the 
reins  of  the  government ;  his  enemies,  even 
constrained  to  acknowledge  the  greatness 
of  his  talents  and  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
racter, had,  with  scarcely  one  exception, 
become  his  intimate  friends.  Surrounded 
by  the  love,  the  respect,  and  pnuse  of  all 
who  knew  him.  Ramus  seemed  destined 
to  spend  in  peace  a  useful  life,  divided  be- 
tween his  duties  as  a  lecturer  and  the 
composition  of  his  w^orks,  when  an  event 
took  place,  in  1561,  which  gave  a  new  di- 
rection to  his  thoughts,  and  pointed  him 
out  as  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  fanatic 
supporters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 
In  1561  Ramus  made  an  open  profession 
of  Protestantism. 

We  know  perfectly  well,  thanks  to  M. 
Waddington's  minute  inquiries,  what  had 
been,  up  to  the  date  of  the  "  Colloque  de 
Poissy,"  the  religious  opinions  of  our  phi- 
losopher. Truly  pious,  he  was  extremely 
strict  in  his  attendance  upon  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church ;  every  day,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  might  be  seen, 
accompanied  by  the  master  and  pupils  of 
the  College  de  Presles,  going  to  hear  mass 
at  some  chapel  belonging  to  the  Univertsity ; 
he  conformed  scrupulously  to  the  various 
ceremonies  which  make  up  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  Popish  faith,  and  required 
the  same  strictness  from  those  placed  un- 
der his  care.  We  must  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  Ramus  had  long  secretly  enter- 
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tained  certain  doubts  respecting  the  Church 
•—doubts  in  a  great  measure  brought  on 
by  the  position  which  he  had  assumed  in 
the  Aristotel  ic  controversy.  Peripatet ism, 
we  have  already  said,  was,  with  scholastic 
divines,  almost  part  of  a  Christian's  creed, 
and  those  who  refused  to  subscribe  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle,  were  considered  as 
downright  heretics.  The  leaven  of  heter- 
odoxy, after  having  tainted  Ramus,  spread 
itself*,  as  it  appears,  throughout  the  Col- 
lege de  France  ;  the  pupils  of  Presles,  one 
and  all,  renounced  the  old  faith,  and  under 
the  liberal  and  noble  administration  of 
Chancelier  dc  PHopital,  Protestantism  had 
gained  many  an  illustrious  supporter  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  hated  scholasticism 
as  the  exponent  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
religious  despotism.  Unfortunately,  the 
world  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  principles 
of  freedom,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Vassy  gave  the  signal  of  the 
civil  wars,  which  were  to  retard  for  so 
many  years  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  triumph  of  truth.  Ramus  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  horrible  unfolding 
of  all  those  phba  quam  civilia  bella^  but  he 
witnessed  the  three  first,  and  uniformly 
shared  the  destinies  and  the  misfortunes 
of  his  brethren  in  the  faith.  Between  the 
years  1562  and  1572,  the  life  of  Ramus  re- 
minds us  of  a  noble  bark,  tossed  about  on  a 
stormy  sea  by  the  fury  of  wind  and  tide  ; 
as  soon  as  the  war  breaks  out,  as  soon  as 
the  relentless  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism 
is  let  loose,  he  is  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
country,  and  to  seek,  in  foreign  climes,  a 
place  where  he  may  worship  God  in  safety, 
and  proclaim  -undisturbed  the  everlasting 
rights  of  the  human  thoughts ;  when  a 
short  interval  of  quiet  occurs,  through  the 
weakness  of  some  leader  or  the  wise  coun- 
sel of  some  politician,  we  behold  Ramus 
returning  once  more  to  his  beloved  Col- 
lege de  Presles,  resuming  his  lectures,  de- 
fending against  the  Jesuits  the  privileges 
of  the  University,  and  for  the  hundredth 
time  impugning  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
before  the  enthusiastic  students  assembled 
to  hear  him. 

The  last  journey  which  Ramus  imder- 
took  before  his  death  occupied  two  entire 
years  ;  he  started  in  August,  1568,  and 
visited  the  whole  of  Germany.  He  had 
very  prudently  foreseen  that  a  fresh  storm 
was  about  to  burst  upon  his  unhappy 
country,  and  he,  therefore,  solicited  from 
the  king  to  be  sent  officially  on  a  sort  of 
scientific  mission  throughout  the  most  cele. 


brated  universitieB  of  Europe.  Theee  li 
ary  crusades,  or  exploring  tours,  were  Tery 
frequent  three  centuries  ago  ;  in  manj 
cases,  as  in  that  of  Ramus,  iSej  were  mat- 
ters of  necessity,  but  the  results  often 
proved  extremely  beneficial :  learned  msn 
thus  met  together ;  an  interchange  of  ideas 
took  place ;  and  the  visits  of  a  Galileo  or  a 
Ramus  generally  led  to  discoveries  or  to 
improvements,  both  in  science  and  in  Iite^ 
ature.  Thus  we  find  Calvin  spending  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  goin^  from  niaoe 
to  place,  to  spread  the  prinaplea  or  the 
Reformation ;  thus  we  see  Giordano  Bm- 
no,  under  sentence  of  excoznmnniinlioa, 
wandering  hither  and  thither,  and  in  r^ 
turn  for  the  hospitidity  which  he  reeeiTai 
at  the  hand  of  Hubert  Lan^oet,  or  Sr 
Philip  Sydney,  revealing  to  his  entertain 
ers  the  bold  ffightsof  his  own  ii«iy««Am^ 
and  the  treasures  of  an  oriffmal  syatem  of 
philosophy.  Previous  to  nis  departnra 
Ramus  devoted  the  greater  proportion  of 
a  well-earned  fortune  to  the  oreation  of  a 
mathematical  lectureship  at  the  CSolUge 
de  France.  This  was  his  leg^OT  to  tSs 
establishment  where  his  own  brignts^  dqfs 
had  been  spent,  and  it  still  eziata  as  a 
monument  of  his  generosity,  and  of  Us 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  leamiiig. 

We  cannot,  like  M.  Waddington,  take 
up  the  pilgrim's  sta£E^ and  foUowjEtaBrasia 
his  travels.  His  first  stvv  was  at  Stfas- 
burg,  where  the  rector  Stnrm  recsifed 
him  with  the  greatest  honor ;  from  fhienas 
he  proceeded  to  Basle,  and  dniinsr  a  tn 
months'  sojourn  in  that  town,  he 
his  chief  mathematical  works. 
he  became  acquainted  with  Bollinger; 
Berne  he  found  likewise  everjbodj 
to  see  him ;  and  at  Heidelbe^  he  _ 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  vegaeet  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  TTi^  lyst  ^as 
obliged  to  leave  on  aocoont  of  theTeliensBA 
opposition  offered  by  the 


Frankfort,  Nuremberg,  AnflsbiiEgi 
sanne,  and  Greneva,  '^  the  mSght  of 
Christian  world,'*  as  he  used  to  aay,  \ 
visited  in  turns.    Amongst  h]a_ftiieDdMie 
find  recorded  the  names  of  ~ 

Languet,  Camerarios,  and  l^oho 
who,  although  at  that  time  oolj 
years  old,  hf^  alreadv  acqoired  ] 
by  his  astronomical  aiscoveriea. 

The  history  of  our  phil( 
rary  residence  at  Gr^eva  &  one  of 
most  interesting  parts  in  M.  WaddaigMll^ 
volume.    Calvm  had  been  dead 
when  Ramus  arrived  in  the 
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Protestantism,  and  Theodore  Beza  was  far 
from  adopting  all  the  innovations  adopt- 
ed so  enthusiastically  at  the  College  de 
Presles.  "  Many  learned  men,"  he  said, 
in  a  letter  to  Ramus,  "  have,  you  are  well 
aware,  seen  with  displeasure,  your  animad- 
versions against  Aristotle,  x  ou  are  quite 
iit  liberty  to  blame  me  for  sharing  their 
views.  As  for  me,  I  adhere  to  my  senti- 
ments, and  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  in 
any  way  disturb  our  mutual  affection,  un- 
less perchance  you  believe  there  can  be  no 
friendship  except  between  those  who,  on 
all  subjects,  are  exactly  of  one  opinion." 
Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Theodore 
Beza ;  we  see  that,  if  not  quite  hostile  to 
Ramus,  neither  were  they  of  a  cordial  char- 
acter. However,  our  philosopher  having 
reached  Geneva  about  the  end  of  May, 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  1570,  was  very 
well  received  there  by  the  citizens;  he 
even  gave  a  series  of  lectures,  which  at- 
tracted so  numerous  a  concourse  of  stu- 
dents that  it  became  quite  evident  that  the 
reaction  against  Aristotle  had  developed 
itself  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. Driven  away  from  Geneva 
by  the  fear  of  ^being  infected  with  a  con- 
tagious disease  which  was  raging  in  those 
quarters,  Ramus  visited  Lausanne  on  his 
way  to  Paris,  whither  he  hastened  as  soon 
as  he  received  the  first  news  of  the  treaty 
of  Saint  Germain-en-Laye. 

Unfortunately  for  our  philosopher,  mat- 
ters had  become  very  much  altered  since 
his  departure ;  his  conversion  to  Protest- 
antism of  course  alienated  jfrom  him  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine  ;  and  exposed  as 
he  was  to  all  the  animosity  of  the  Cath- 
olic party,  he  no  longer  found  by  his  side, 
liis  old  friend  the  Chancelier  de  I'Hopital. 
At  the  head  of  his  enemies  was  his  rival  at 
the  Sorbonne,  Charpentier,  a  man  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the  imperson- 
ation of  jealousy,  and  whose  feelings  of 
envy  haci  grown  into  positive  hatred. 
Ramus  was  pensioned  off :  he  had  deter- 
mined upon  devoting  henceforth  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  to  theological  works,  when  the  Mas- 
sacre of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day  put  an 
end  to  all  these  plans  by  removing  nim  to 
the  "  society  of  the  just  made  perfect." 
He  was  sixty-nine  years  old. 

M.  Waddmgton  has  proved  to  a  certain- 
ty that  the  murder  of  Ramus  was  perpe- 
trated at  the  instigation  of  Charpentier ; 
all  the  authorities  who  have  in  any  way 
alluded  to  that  horrid   catastroplie  are 
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unanimous  in  making  that  man  responsible 
for  it ;  pointed  at  on  all  sides  as  the  assas- 
sin of  Ramus,  Charpentier  never  attempt- 
ed to  deny  the  fact ;  nay,  further,  he  had 
the  impudence  to  assert  that  those  who 
murdered  the  opponents  of  Aristotle  had 
only  done  an  act  of  justice.  In  relating 
the  atrocious  deed,  the  biographer  rises  to 
real  eloquence : 

**  I  turn  aside,"  he  exclaims,  "  from  that  accu- 
mulation of  horrors,  in  order  to  deplore  only  a 
single  crime.  I  never  could  have  tears  enough 
for  80  many  heroic  and  innocent  victims ;  I  never 
could  find  power  enough  to  describe  a  scene  so 
extensive.  Out  of  a  long  list  of  murders,  I  have 
only,  thank  God,  a  solitary  one  to  relate,  but  it 
is  so  frightful  that,  about  to  imdertake  as  I  am 
the  mournful  narrative,  I  fear  lest  I  should  be 
accused  of  exaggeration  by  those  even  who  know 
in  its  minutest  circumstances  the  history  of 
which  I  purpose  unfolding  a  separate  episode. 
In  describing  this  crime  I  need  only  put  togeth- 
er evidence  of  those  who  witnessed  it  Paid  as- 
sassins, led  on  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  a 
tailor  by  trade,  and  the  other  a  Serjeant,  broke 
open  the  gate  of  the  College  de  Presles,  and  be- 
gan to  examine  the  house  from  top  to  bottom. 
Understanding  that  he  was  the  object  of  all  these 
threats,  Ramus  had  retired  into  his  study  on  the 
fifth  story,  and  there  he  awaited  in  meditation 
and  prayer,  when  the  band  of  murderers,  acting 
upon  some  indications  which  had  been  given  to 
them,  found  out  his  retreat,  forced  the  door,  and 
rushed  into  the  room.  Ramus  was  on  his  knees, 
with  his  hands  clasped  and  his  looks  turned  to- 
wards heaven.  He  rose ;  he  wished  to  address 
those  infuriated  men  whom  an  involuntary  feel- 
ing of  respect  still  kept  hesitating ;  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  must  reckon  upon  neither 
tnercy  nor  compassion,  and  availing  himself  of 
a  few  last  moments  which  were  granted  to  him, 
he  commended  his  soul  to  God,  and  exclaimed : 
*  0  my  God,  I  have  sinned  against  thee ;  I  have 
done  evil  in  thy  sight ;  thy  judgments  are  equi- 
ty and  truth :  deal  mercifuUy  with  me,  and  have 
compassion  on  those  unhappy  men  who  know 
not  what  they  are  doing  I '  This  was  all  he 
could  say,  on  account  of  the  eagerness  of  the 
murderers  to  finish  their  work.  One  of  the  lead- 
ers, uttering  frightful  blasphemies,  fired  at  the 
head  of  Ramus ;  the  two  b^ls  rebounded  against 
the  wall ;  another  ran  him  through  the  chest 
with  his  sword.  The  blood  was  gushing  freely 
fi*om  the  wounds,  and  yet  Ramus  still  lived ;  the 
assassins  then  had  recourse  to  another  kind  of 
torture ;  they  threw  the  body  out  of  a  window 
at  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  steps  fh>m 
the  ground.  In  its  way  it  met  a  roof^  which  it 
partly  broke  through,  and  fell  quite  mangled  in 
the  college  court  The  blood  covered  the  pave- 
ment ;  the  entrails  had  gushed  out,  and  Ramus 
was  not  jet  a  corpse ;  they  insulted  his  mangled 
remaitis  m  the  vilest  manner,  fastened  a  rope  to 
his  legs,  and  dragged  him  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  to  the  Seine ;  there  a  surgeon,  as  it  is  com- 
29 
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moiily  reported,  cut  off  his  head,  and  the  trunk  &c.     Besides  metaphysicians,  amongst  whom 

was  thrown  into  the  river.     We  can  assert,  from  Gaspard  Plaflfrad,  Henning  Rennemann,  John 

Xancers  testimony,  that  some  passers-by  gave  a  Cramer,  and  F.  Bcurhusius  hold  the  highest 

crown  to  a  few  bargemen  who  brought  to  shore  rank,  jurists  and  divines  were  seen  milking  an 

tlic  corpse  which  was  floating  about  near  the  open  profession  of  Ramism,  such  as  Wcsembeck, 

Pont  Saint  Michel:  they  feasted  their  eyes  with  Brcderode,  and  Gerard.     However,  as  it  was 

the  shocking  spectacle.     In  short,  all  the  ex-  suspected  that  certain  sympathies  existed  be- 

treraities  of  cruelty  could  hardly  satisfy  the  tween  the  followers  of  Ramus  and  the  disciples 

extraordinary  fury  which  animated  the  enemies  of  Calvin,  exclusive  Lutherans  soon  returned  to 

of  Ramus."  the  system  of  dialectics  professed  by  Mehuic- 

thon,  and  the  philosophers  of  Germany  were 

The  chapter  from  which  we  have  taken  distinguished    as    Ramists   and   anti-Ramists, 

the  above  extract,  is  one  which  contains  otherwise  called  Philippists.  .  .  . 
some  of  the  heaviest  evidences  against  the        "The  opinions  of  Ramus  took  a  stifl  more 

Koman  Catholic  party  in  France  during  solid  footing  m  England  and  Scotland     James 

^1         .    .        .1         ^4.  A  r  i»  4.1  Stewart,  Earl  of  Murray,  regent  m  the  latter 

tlie   sixteenth   century.     As  a  relief  the  kingdom,  had  been  the  pupO  of  om- philosopher, 

reader  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  the  Buchanan  was  his  friend,  and  it  was  perhaps 

ii(\\:t,  in  which  M.  Waddington  has  collect-  through  the  protection  of  the  Scotch  peer  that 

(»<1  together  a  variety  of  most  entertaining  Ramism  obtained  admittance  in  the  classes  be- 

anecclotes  on  the  various  personages  with  longing  to  the  university  of  St  Andrew.    Ox- 

whom   Ramus    was    acquainted.     Pierre  ford  forms  part  of  the  domains  of  Aristotle  and 

(.^allaud,  Pasquier,  Charles  de  Lorraine,  scholasticism ;  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 

llonsard,  Loyiel,  Pithou--aJI  those  wor-  P-f^  t^hi^^TerTq^^^^^^^ 

tines  and  manymorebeside8,figurcm  these  bridge,  where,  in  confoniity  with  the  spirit  of 

.•unusmg  pages,  which  exhibit  to  us,  it  we  Ramism,  mathematics  have  always  been  quite 

may  so  say,  a  gallery  of  great  men  en  robe  as  much  cultivated  as  literature.    Roger  Ascham 

(h  charnhre.     Those  amongst  our  friends  rather  liked  the  doctrines  of  the  French  philoso- 

will  revel  over  the  racy  chapter  we  arc  pbcr ;  and  under  his  influence,  the  liberal  uni- 

iK)w  alluding  to,  who  have  perused  the  versity  of  Cambridge  adopted  a  teaching  which 

(luodecimospubUshed  by  the  Elzevirs,  and  enjoyed  besides  the  warm   patronage  of  ffir 

in  which  uifder  the  tiJe  of  Scaligerana,  .r^B.?c^o'^^^^^^^^^^^^  Kit  £ 

1  iiuana,  Perroniana,  and  Menagiana,  is  ac-  ^ost  offensive  insults.  ...  In  1672,  Ramism  in 

luinulated  so  much  chit-chat  respecting  the  England  was  as  floiu-ishing  as  ever;  a  book- 

liferati  of  former  days.     They  will  follow  seller  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  published 

there  in  all  its  details  the  life  of  Ramus;  the  "Dialectics"  of  Ramus  with  the  commenta- 

tliey    will    become    acquainted   wdth    his  Hes  of  William  Ames,  and  in  the  same  year  that 

habits,  his  way  of  livmg,  his  studies,  and  work  had  the  still  more  extraordinary  honw 

his   recreations  ;  they  will  see  the  poor  ^^!"f  ^^'^}^^l  ^^";^6ed  m  Milton's  t«ati«t 

,    ,       ^,  /•     i  J  K  entitled,    "Artis  logicao  plenior    institutio  ad 

scholar,  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  grandson  p^trf  Rimi  methodum  concinnatie." 
ol   a  charcoal  burner,  by   dmt   ol   labor        nr    ttit   n-  •  i     • 

and  perseverance,  enjoying  at  least  twelve  ^  ^^'   VVaddington  is  an  enthuaast;  he 

thousand  pounds  of  annual  income,  which  fas  spent  ten  years  m  studymg  thorough- . 

lie  spent  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  his  dear  ^Y  liis  h^^ro,  and  although  ho  acknowledges 

college,  budding  libraries,  defraying  the  very  frankly  that  Ramus  was  by  no  means 

educational  expenses  of  twelve  students,  a  perfect  man,  yet  he  ascribes  to  him  as  » 

:md  founding  a  lectureship  which  Is  still,  teacher  and  a  writer,  an  influence  which 

in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  memorial  of  we  are  not  singular  m  callmg  exaggerated. 

Jiis  name  and  a  proof  of  his  enlightened  I^  the  character  of  Ramus  there  was  more 

munificence.  ^^  the  htteratcKr  than  of  the  tumker;  he 

It  is  quite  certain  that  as  a  teacher  of  ^l^,  really  done  more  for  the  revival  of 

metaphysics  and  as  a  reformer,  Ramus  philology,  erudition,  and  literature  m  f^ 

T)ossessed  much  influence.      For  a  long  erjil,  than  for  the  progress  of  motaphyffli»l 

time  Europe  was  divided  into  parties  of  science.    At  the  time  when  he  appwed, 

Ramists,  Anti-Ramists,  and  Semi-Ramists.  the  intellectual  world  in  Europe  might  be 

considered  as  forming  naturally  two  great 

"Jn  Germany^"  says  M.^^Vaddinjrton,  *^tho  divisions,  including  respectively  men  of 

^^  ^^^^^^^^^j  ^^^^^     Gior- 

ampanella,  Pomponacdo, 
>laus  CusanuSy  Cornelias 
r^it\ingc7i,' HelmstadC^^^^  Agrinpa,  Jerome  Cardan,  Sanchez,  Char- 
Hanover,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Rostock,  Dantsic,  ron,  Montaigne, — such  are  a  few  of  thofle 
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whom  we  would  really  call  original  think- 
ers, men  of  high  metaphysical  acumen,  and 
whose  influence  as  such  was  very  much 
felt.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  host 
of  elegant  writers,  gifted  with  great  class- 
ical taste,  perfectly  qualified  to  illustrate 
Cicero,  or  to  explain  the  beauties  of  Euri- 
pides ;  to  this  category  belonged  Lauren- 
tius  Valla,  Marius  Nizohus,  Ludovicus  Vi- 
ves,  and  Rudolph  Agricola.  Ramus  shines 
undoubtedly  primus  inter  pares  of  this 
last-named  band ;  but  we  question  whether 
he  is  really  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  for- 
mer. M.  Cousin  himself  {FVagments  de 
Philosophie  Cartes ienne^)  says,  that  "Ra- 
mus had  not  much  depth  of  mind,  and 
that  he  was  not  gifted  with  powerful  orig- 
inality." In  a  word.  Ramus  was  a  first- 
rate  critic  and  an  admirable  lecturer  on 
metaphysics,  but  that  was  all ;  for,  as  an- 
other writer  accurately  remarks,  he  had 
not  received  from  above  that  gift  of  pa- 
tience wliich,  according  to  Buffon,  is  one  of 
the  distinsruishinGC  features  of  scientific  men. 
Notwithstanding  the  qualified  manner 
in  which  we  subscribe  to  51.  Waddington's 
praise  of  Ramus,  we  should  be  unfeignedly 
grieved  if  our  readers  were  to  suppose 
that  we  wish  either  to  deny  the  philoso- 
pher's merits,  or  to  find  fault  with  the  ad- 
miration which  has  inspired  the  eloquent 
pages  of  his  biographer.  JEt  is  no  small 
evidence  of  a  man's  greatness  that  he 
stands  up  as  the  undaunted  champion  of 
truth,  against  the  combined  attack  of  a 
powerful  majority,  and  that  he  assails  er- 
ror when  the  supporters  of  error  have  at 
their  command  racks  and  gibbets,  dun- 
geons and  assassins. 

• 

**To  free  the  human  mind  from  the  yoke  of 
Aristotle  and  fi-om  scholastic  darkness ;  to  simplify 
the  study  of  all  the  sciences,  and  to  vulgarize 
them  by  making  them  speak  the  language 
of  the  people ;  to  encourage  in  France  the  study 
of  mathematics ;  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
intellectual  freedom  by  a  noble  and  useful  exam- 
ple ;  finally,  to  direct  metaphysical  science  into 
the  right  path  by  making  it  rest  upon  the  obser- 
vation of  human  nature, — such  were  the  chief 
services  for  which  the  world  was  indebted  to  Ra- 
mus and  to  Ramism.  Considered  in  itself,  a  work 
such  as  this  deserves  all  our  respect ;  but  when 
we  remember  a  life  entirely  spent  in  the  service 
of  virtue  and  of  truth,  how  can  we  but  feel  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  intolerance, 
purchasint^  with  his  blood  a  fi-eedom  which  ho 
has  not  been  spared  to  enjoy,  but  which  he  has 
bequeathed  to  us  as  a  precious  inheritance.  It 
is  assuredly  a  duty  and  an  honor  for  modern 
philosophers  to  reckon  among  their  ancestors  a 
man  conspicuous  by  the  highest  gifts  both  of 


the  heart  and  of  the  mind,  and  by  his  unbound- 
ed devotedness  to  the  great  cause  of  intellectual 
progress."  ^  ' 

Such  was  the  character  of  Ramus.  That 
it  is  well  worth  studying  no  one  will  deny ; 
and  accordingly  M.  Waddington  deserves 
our  best  thanks  for  having  added  to  the 
stores  of  our  biographical  literature  a  work 
which  is  complete  without  being  dry,  and 
done  heartily  without  any  of  that  party 
spirit  which  contemporary  writers  do  not 
always  endeavor  to  avoid.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper  we  have  enumerated  the 
principal  authorities  from  whose  works  we 
had  hitherto  derived  all  we  knew  about 
Ramus^.  There  are,  besides,  still  extant 
three  lengthened  biographies  of  our  philo- 
sopher ;  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
known  even  by  the  historians  who  preced- 
ed M.  Waddington ;  and  instead  of  the 
interesting  and  well-written  volume  we 
have  just  now  been  reviewing,  how  tedious 
would  be  the  wading  through  the  worm- 
eaten,  musty  old  pages  of  Nancel,  John 
Thomas  Freigius,  and  Theophilus  Bano- 
sius  !  The  appendix  of  original  documents 
which  closes  the  work,  will  suflSiciently 
show  how  all  these  sources  of  information, 
and  many  others  besides,  have  been  stud- 
ied, analyzed,  and  made  use  of  by  the  learn- 
ed author.  The  treatises  of  Kamus  himself 
are  of  such  rare  occurrence  at  the  present 
day  that  it  is  difficult  to  meet  witn  them 
even  in  the  best  collections ;  and  if  M. 
Waddington  had  not  been  enabled  to  use 
freely  M.  Victor  Cousin's  splendid  philoso- 
phical library,  he  would  have  perhaps 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  proceed  witlr 
his  undertaking. 

In  times  when  the  spirit  of  controversy 
is  abroad,  works  like  the  present  are 
doubly  valuable.  In  the  first  place,  they 
show  to  Protestants  how  their  ancestors 
toiled  and  suffered  for  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  fireedom — a  cause 
against  which  the  hatred  of  bigots  is  as 
fierce  as  ever.  In  the  next,  they  enable 
unprejudiced  persons  professing  another 
faith,  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the 
Reformation  is  indeed,  as  the  Uhivers  Re- 
lifjieux  would  have  us  believe,  at  the  root 
of  all  the  crimes  which  have  since  the  six- 
teenth century  disgraced  the  name  of  man. 
We  would  add  by  way  of  conclusion,  that 
no  one  was  better  qualified  to  write  the 
biography  of  a  Protestant  metaphysician 
than  a  gentleman  who  is  now  the  only 
Protestant  lecturer  on  metaphysics  belong- 
ing to  the  University  of  France. 
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It  unplies  a  slur  on  the  historical  ele- 
ment of  English  literature  that  that  final 
act  in  the  drama  of  the  Cromwellian  gov- 
ernment which  serves  beyond  all  others 
to  illustrate  the  union  of  revolution  with 
prescription  in  the  political  history  of  this 
country,  and  consequently  to  shadow  forth 
the  free  yet  conservative  principles  by 
which  it  has  always  been  characterized, 
should  have  been  more  or  less  neglected 
by  our  own  historians,  to  be  portrayed, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  period 
to  which  it  refers,  by  a  French  writer. 
This  great  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by 
M.  Guizot  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  his- 
torian and  philosopher  who  had  already 
successfully  described  an  earlier  portion 
of  the  story  of  the  Revolution.  It  has 
been  singularly  exempted  from  the  treat- 
ment of  our  more  philosophical  historians. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  describes  no  earlier 
revolution  than  that  of  WiUiam  III. ;  and 
Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  condescend  to  chro- 
nicle the  annals  of  the  house  of  Cromwell 
beyond  the  period  of  the  death  of  Oliver. 
The  eminent  liistorians  who  had  thus  left 
an  opening  for  a  future  work  based  upon 
a  period  to  which  their  own  labors  closely 
approximated,  had  no  doubt  their  own 
reasons  in  leaving  so  ample  a  field  unoccu- 
pied, but  they  have  surrendered  to  a  fo- 
reigner a  rich  harvest  in  the  history  of 
their  own  country. 

The  elements  of  the  present  history  by 
M.  Guizot  hav^e  for  the  most  part  been 
lying  before  us  during  a  period  of  a  hun- 
<ired  and  fifty  years.  One  of  the  most 
common  methods  adopted  for  the  trans- 
mission of  events  two  hundred  years  ago, 
was  that  of  diaries,  which  were  frequently 
kept  by  literary  and  political  persons. 
Thase  journals  were  naturally  suggested 
by  the  importance  and  the  violence  of  the 
times,    when    stirring  events    prompted 
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those  who  were  more  or  less  involyed  in 
public  afiairs  to  record  them  as  they  hap- 
pened. They  have  also  a  peculiar  value 
in  point  of  authenticity.  They  record  fects 
generally  ^Wthin  the  sphere  of  each  indivi- 
dual writer,  and  whicn  little  beyond  his 
general  fidelity  can  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish; while  they  are  often  reciprocally  corro- 
borative of  each  other,  under  circumstances 
excluding  the  possibility  of  collusion  be- 
tween different  \^T:iters.  From  these  jour- 
nals, or  diaries,  M.  Guizot  draws  largely, 
as  well  as  from  different  collectioBS  of 
State  Papers,  such  as  those  of  Clarendon 
and  Thurloe,  and  from  other  writings  of 
some  historical  pretension. 

This  drama  comprehends  the  period  in- 
tervening between  the  death  of  OHver 
Cromwell,  in  September,  1658,  and  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  May,  1660. 
That  briefbut  important  juncture  deserves 
to  be  considered  in  a  double  light — ^first, 
m  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  secondly,  to 
the  domestic  or  civil,  relations  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Anglo-French  alliance,  which 
formed  as  much  the  leading  feature  of 
that  age  as  of  the  present  tuie,  was  tike 
basis  of  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  alliance,  which  was 
originated  by  the  first  Protector,  formed 
the  only  tradition  of  his  policy  that  sur- 
vived his  administration,  and  was  dung 
to  with  a  tenacity  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  rapid  subversion  of  the  form  of 
government  which  he  bequeathed  to  his 
descendant.  The  period,  therefore,  ov«Br 
which  M.  Guizot's  work  extends,  does  not 
constitute  an  era  in  the  foreign  relatiflns 
of  this  country,  as  it  constitutes  an  en  id 
its  domestic  government. 

We  will,  however,  deal  briefly  with  tie 
first  question,  partly  because  it  oooapf» 
an  extensive  foreground  in  M.  Chiisot^ 
work,  and  partly  because  it  deserres  to 
be  considered  afresh,  as  one  of  the  most 
masterly  and  original  of  the  conoeptions 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  popular  in  tiiese  days  to  exalt  every 
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act  of  that  great  man*8  policy;  and  M. 
Guizot,  too  independent  a  thinker  to  fol- 
low the  throng,  has  pronounced  an  un- 
qualified eulogium  upon  Cromwell's  alli- 
ance with  France,  in  the  career  of  usurp- 
ation pursued  by  that  state  upon  Western 
Europe.  M.  Guizot,  it  may  be  fairly  sus- 
pected, argues  the  question  from  a  French 
point  of  view ;  for  in  truth  France  had 
nearly  everything  to  gain,  and  England 
to  lose,  from  the  continuance  of  that  alli- 
ance beyond  the  first  few  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

Now  we  should  be  ready  to  stake  the 
present  question  on  those  very  principles 
upon  which  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
has  been  maintained  and  defended  at  this 
day.  This  alUance  was  dictated  by  the 
consideration  of  maintaining  the  rights  of 
Europe  against  an  empire  perhaps  more 
powerful  than  either,  whose  policy 
mvaded  and  infringed  those  rights.  It 
rests,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  morality  ; 
and  has  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  power.  The  principles,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  which  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance  of  two  centuries  ago  was 
based  (so  far  at  least  as  territorial  rela- 
tions were  involved)  were  almost  exactly 
inverse.  The  object  of  that  alliance  was 
simply  a  crusade  against  Spain.  Spain 
was  not  then  a  powerful  state,  as  Russia 
is  now.  During  the  century  intervening 
between  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  and  the 
formation  of  the  Cromwelhan  alliance 
with  France,  she  had  declined  incalculably 
in  all  the  elements  of  political  greatness. 
There  was  no  longer  any  apprehension 
that  Spain  would  disturb  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. A  war,  therefore,  which,  a  century 
before,  might  have  been  dictated  by  a 
policy  of  defence,  could  now  be*  dictated 
by  a  policy  of  spoliation  only.  Hence 
these  hostilities  contravened  the  laws  of 
political  morality  in  their  first  principles. 

But  apart  from  this  primary  question 
of  morality,  there  was  a  secondary  ques- 
tion of  inexpediency,  scarcely  less  conclu- 
sive against  them  so  far  as  England  was 
concerned.  They  brought,  indeed,  consi- 
derable commercial  wealth  to  this  coun- 
try. But  on  the  other  hand,  they  paved 
the  way  for  that  territorial  ascendency 
which  France  so  long  maintained  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  by  means  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Spain,  in  which  these  hostilities  na- 
turally resulted.  It  is  on  this  point  that 
Lord  Bolingbroke  takes  his  stand  against 
the  foreign  policy  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


But  it  is  necessary  to  dissociate  the  real 
views  of  the  great  Protector  from  those 
of  his  less  thoughtfiil  panegyrists ;  for 
there  is  good  reason  to  tnink  that  Crom- 
well, at  the  period  of  his  decease,  was  be- 
coming aware  that  he  was  playing  little 
more  than  the  game  of  France  ;  and  that 
the  disseverance  of  the  Anglo-French  alli- 
ance would  have  very  shortly  taken  place 
if  his  life  had  been  prolonged. 

We  think  that  this  view  of  the  question 
derives  additional  support  from  the  hither- 
to unpublished  correspondence  between 
Cardinal  Mazarin  and  M.  de  Bordeaux, 
which  M.  Guizot  has  produced  in  defence 
of  Cromwell's  policy.  It  would  be  hard 
to  suppose  that  a  minister  endowed  with 
the  selfish  duplicity  of  Mazarin  would 
have  lent  the  support  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing letters  to  the  falling  house  of 
Cromwell,  had  he  not  regarded  them  as 
tools  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
designs  against  Spain : 

Mazarin  to  De  Bordeaux. 

^^FontainbleaUy  Sept  16. 
*'  I  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have  taken  to 
communicate  to  me  with  all  diligence  the  inform- 
ation you  have  received  of  the  extremity  of 
the  Protector's  illness ;  it  causes  me  all  imagin- 
able grief  and  disquietude ;  though  I  will  still 
hope  that  he  will  happily  get  over  it :  neverthe- 
less, in  case  it  should  please  his  Divine  Majesty 
to  dispose  otherwise,  I  beg  you  to  assure  my  Lord 
Faulconbridge  and  all  his  fiunily  that  they  may 
very  securely  rely  on  the  king's  protection  of 
their  interests ;  and  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  will 
render  them  all  the  services  they  can  possibly 
receive  from  me." 

This  letter  is  dated  September  16th. 
Six  weeks  afterwards,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment being  wholly  unable  to  comply 
with  the  application  of  Richard  Cromwell 
for  a  loan,  we  find  that  Cardinal  Mazarin 
offered  his  own  jewels  to  support  the  Pro- 
tectorate. 

Mazarin  to  De  Bordeaux. 

^'Auxerre,  Oct.  81,  1658. 
*^  Sir  : — ^Mr.  Ambassador  Lockhart  has  paid  his 
compliments  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  Mon- 
sieur ;  he  has  also  seen  me  twice,  and  has  spok- 
en to  me  about  the  loan  of  money.  I  gave  nim 
to  understand  that  we  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  advance  any ;  and,  nevertheless,  to  prove  to 
him  the  affection  (!)  which  I  have  for  everything 
that  may  concern  the  satisfaction  of  the  Protect- 
or, I  offered  him  certain  of  my  jewels  which  are 
worth  above  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and 
I  strongly  urged  him  to  Hake  them.    But  idfter 
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having  expressed  to  me  how  greatly  he  was 
t«)uche(l  by  the  manner  in  which  I  treated  him, 
ho  thanked  me  very  much  for  the  offer,  without, 
however,  being  willing  to  take  the  jewels." 

Some  of  the  Lord  Cardinal's  jewels 
tseeiu,  however,  from  the  following  letter, 
to  have  formed  very  convenient  presents 
to  the  wives  of  English  politicians : 

"Nov.  13,  1668. 
"  .  .  .  .  "When  I  return  to  Paris,  I  will  have 
search  made  for  two  handsome  barbs  to  be  sent 
to  my  Lord  Faulconbridge ;  meanwhile,  let  me 
know  what  should  be  the  value  of  the  jewels 
which  are  to  be  presented  to  his  wife." 

The  rivalry  of  this  period  lay  chiefly  be- 
tween France  and  England.     Austria  and 
other  great  states  had  been  too  much  en- 
feebled by  the  general  liostilities  in  Cen- 
tral   Europe,    whicb    had    but    recently 
ceased,  to  enter  into  this  spirit  of  contention 
with  the  French  Govenmient.    It  may  be 
assumed,  therefore,  that  if  the  war  witli 
Spain  had  been  productive  of  advantage 
to  both  the  Allied  Powers  in  a  correspond- 
ing  degree,  the   advantages  accruing  to 
France  from  its  prosecution  would  have 
been   comparatively  slight,   inasmuch  as 
the  power  of  the  only  state  with  which 
France  then  entered  into  rivalry  would 
have  been  so  commensurately  increased  as 
to   be   inconsistent  with   that  French  su- 
])remacy  in   the   west   of  Europe  which 
formed  indisputably  the  sustaining  motive 
of  the  Court  of  Versailles  in  the  contin- 
ued   prosecution  of   hostilities.     Would, 
then,  the  French  Government  Iiave  com- 
mitted  itself  thus  ofticially  to  the   cause 
of    a  falling    dynasty  in    England — and 
have  thus  compromised  its  contingent  re- 
lations with  the   house  of  Stuait,  whose 
return  to  the  throne  of  this  country  was 
vven  then  very  surely  presaged — would 
Cardinal  Mazarm  individually  have  thus  ot- 
fered  his  jewels  to  so  large  an  amount, 
with  a  view  of  maintaininfj  the  house  of 
Cromwell  on  the  throne,  but  for  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  in  that 
juncture  to  establisli  that  supremacy  of 
France  over  all  other  Powers,  inclusive  ot 
England,  whicli  she  aifected  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  by  the  Treaty  of  the  ]\vrenecs  ? 
M.  Guizot  thus  characterizes  the  foreign 
])olicy  of  Cromwell  : 

**To  live  in  peace  with  the  Protestant  States  of 
Kurope,  and  to  maintain  peace  among  them  hy 
protecting  those  that  were  weak,  and  mediating 


between  those  that  were  at  variance — to 
foment  divisions  between  the  great  Catholic 
Powers,  France  and  Spain,  whose  union  would 
have  imperilled,  not  only  Protestantism,  but 
even  England  herself — such  were  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  that  policy  which  Crom- 
well had  commenced  and  practised  in  spite  of 
the  prejudices,  no  less  than  with  the  support 
of  the  passions,  of  his  country.  The  peace  he 
had  concluded  in  1654  had  earned  him  the  bit- 
terest and  most  violent  reproaches  of  those 
chimerical  republicans  who  still  dreamed  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  two  Commonwealths :  the 
war  with  Spain  entailed  considerable  loss  and 
sufiTcring  on  English  commerce;  all  which  shock- 
ed the  inveterate  prejudices,  and  awakened  the 
ineradicable  suspicions,  even  of  a  great  number 
of  the  Protector's  own  countrymen. 

M.  Guizot  writes  at  once  as  a  Protestant 
and  as  a  Frenchman.  He  writes  also — if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so — as  an  exr 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  King  Loius 
Philippe.  The  supremacy  of  France  over 
Spain  was  the  great  object  of  his  adminis- 
tration ;  and  it  was  an  object  for  which, 
strangely  enough,  he  first  created  and  then 
sacrificed  the  Anglo-French  Alliance. 

In  speaking  of  the  prominent  Protestant- 
ism thus  characterizing  M.  Guizot's  politi- 
cal views,  we  allude  to  the  praise  which  he 
bestows  on  Cromwell  for  fomenting  hostil- 
ities between  France  and  Spain,  as  two  of 
the  great  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe 
"  whose  union  would  liave  imperilled,  not 
only  Protestantism,  but  even  Eng^hmd 
herself."  Now  it  happens,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  "  disunion  "  had  actually 
assumed  the  shape  of  war  between  Franoe 
and  Spain,  long  before  Cromwell  arrived 
at  power.  These  hostilities  dated  lone 
prior  to  the  dethronement  of  Charles  L 
France,  moreover,  had  a  fixed  object  of 
ambition  in  the  spoliation  of  Spain,  which 
it  needed  no  foreign  influence  to  foment, 
although  it  did  need  and  did  obtain  a 
foreign  alliance  to  make  good.  It  is 
therefore  hard  to  discover  even  the  reli- 
gious iniluence  (apart  from  the  more  gen- 
eral quc-stion)  of  Cromwell's  policy  towards 
France  and  Spain. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  point  at  which 
M.  Guizot  eulogizes  this  policy  for  its  ten- 
dency to  prevent  the  union  of  thoee  two 
Powers,  as  being  dangerous  at  once  to 
Protestantism  and  to  Cromwell's  own 
(country,  the  argument  appears  to  be  con- 
clusive against  itself  It  was  this  very 
policy  which,  hi  fiict,  produced  that  union. 
This  union  took  place  under  the  P^enean 
treaty,  within  a  year  of  Cromwell's  death. 
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It  was  a  union,  moreover,  far  more  solid 
and  secure  than  any  that  could  have  been 
maintained  by  a  previous  alliance  between 
the  two  countries,  such  as  that  which  Crom- 
well is  here  extolled  for  preventing,  (or  ra- 
ther for  postponing^)  inasmuch  as  it  allied 
the  Go  vernments  of  Paris  and  Madrid  by  the 
tie'of  a  royal  marriage,  such  as  Spain — un- 
der the  position  of  political  independence 
from  which  Cromwell  and  Mazarin  con- 
junctively reduced  her — would  never  have 
acquiesced  in. 

We  now  pass  to  the  question  of  the  do- 
mestic policy  of  England  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  epoch  caused  by  the  loss 
of  this  great  man,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty  in  1660,  when  every 
other  conceivable  scheme  of  polity  had 
been  tried  and  abandoned. 

It  is  well  known  that  nearly  all  the 
Continental  Governments  anticipated  an 
immediate  revolution  in  England  upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  death  of  Oliver.  The 
letters  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  betray  an  anx- 
iety for  his  health  during  the  last  days  of 
his  life  strongly  indicative  of  this  presenti- 
ment. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  it  will  be  remembered, 
combats  the  popular  opinion  that  the 
power  of  Oliver  was  visibly  declining  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  and  that  had  he 
survived  during  another  year  he  would 
probably  have  Sllen  before  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  his  position.  The  increase 
of  these  difficulties  has  very  probably  been 
exaggerated,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit 
of  reaction  against  his  tyranny  was  more 
and  more  visible,  even  though  the  subor- 
dination of  his  generals  was  preserved ; 
and  that  his  alliance  with  the  firmly-estab- 
lished dynasty  of  the  Bourbons — which 
was  to  him  very  much  what  the  present 
alliance  of  the  French  Government  with 
Great  Britain  has  been  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  which  greatly  secured  his  despotic 
power — must  necessarily  have  been  com- 
]>roniised,  if  not  altogether  destroyed,  by 
the  ignominious  alliance  which  the  Spanish 
Government  would  have  been  compelled 
to  form,  whether  he  had  lived  or  not,  in 
1659. 

It  was  therefore,  we  believe,  from  a  view 
of  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  a 
sense  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
HO  anomalous  a  form  of  government 
as  a  self-constituted  Protectoral  power, 
without  a  national  sanction,  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  resolved  upon  the  expedient  of 


convoking  a  Parliament  so  early  as  Janu- 
ary, 1659,  four  months  after  the  death  of 
Oliver.  In  fact,  it  was  clear  from  the  out- 
set to  those  who  possessed  insight  into  the 
affiiirs  of  England,  that  the  suddenness  of 
the  great  Protector's  death  had  found  the 
rival  generals  of  the  Commonwealth  un- 
prepared to  take  advantage  of  the  event ; 
and  that,  while  they  lent  an  outward 
sanction  to  the  hereditary  descent  of  his 
power,  they  were  in  reality  scheming  as- 
siduously for  the  overthrow  of  the  house 
of  Cromwell. 

We  are  of  those  who  refer  that  over- 
throw less  to  the  loss  of  the  abilities  of 
Oliver,  than  to  the  fact  that  his  successor 
was  wholly  wanting  in  the  profession  of  a 
soldier,  which  was  regarded  by  the  army 
as  the  only  just  title  to  a  supreme  authori- 
ty which  had  been  established  by  military 
ascendency.  The  army,  too,  were  the 
only  other  depositaries  of  moral  or  legal 
power  throughout  the  country.  The 
charge,  in  fact,  which  was  ordinarily 
brought  against  Richard,  when  dissension 
had  grown  rife,  was  not  so  much  that  of 
alleged  mental  incompetency,  as  that  he 
was  not  a  general  who  had  served  in  the 
wars  of  the  Commonwealth.  Moreover, 
with  Thurloe,  Faulconbridge,  and  Brog- 
hill,  the  Council  of  State  was  in  no  need  of 
additional  energy  and  talent,  so  long  as 
Richard  was  willing  to  obey  its  behests.  It 
was  obvious,  however,  that  a  Parliament- 
ary sanction  could  alone  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  head  against  the  inevita- 
ble hostility  of  the  army,  and  Thurloe 
promptly  resolved  to  interpose  the  scheme 
of  a  Constitutional  Government  between 
the  warring  elements  of  the  existing  Pro- 
tectorate and  a  military  revolution. 

A  Parliament  was  accordingly  convened 
in  January,  1659.  The  constitution  of 
this  assembly  was  illegal  enough.  The 
Long  Parliament  had  passed  an  enactment 
changing  and  extending  the  operation  of 
this  electoral  law.  It  was  clear  that  if  the 
Protectoral  Government  considered  them- 
selves as  mere  depositaries  of  power  de 
factOj  and  were  anxious  to  establish  a  set- 
tled polity  by  the  most  legal  means  that 
the  revolutionary  legislation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth c6uld  supply,  it  was  their  pre- 
eminent duty  to  recognize  and  obey  the 
electoral  laws  which  the  revolution  had 
created.  The  Protectoral  Government, 
however,  apprehensive  of  the  anti-Crom 
wellian  character  of  a  Parliament  conven 
ed  mider  such  an  extension  of  the  law 
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fraudulently  contracted  the  representation. 
This  is  the  earliest  indication  of  weakness, 
in  an  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  that 
the  administration  of  Thurloe  presents.  It 
shows  that  neither  the  attachment  of  one 
party  to  the  name  of  Cromwell,  nor  the  con- 
ciliation of  another  by  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  policy,  nor  the  individual 
popularity  which  Richard  had  attained 
among  the  cavaUers,  were  sufficient  to  in- 
augurate liis  Government,  in  the  view  of 
his  most  confiding  advisers,  with  a  formal 
declaration  of  popular  support. 

The  first  proposal  submitted  by  Thurloe 
to  this  Parliament  developed  a  masterly 
jm<l  comprehensive  design  to  strike  at  the 
exiled  king,  the  military  chiefs,  and  the 
other  republican  sections  simultaneously. 
After  having  first  procured  a  vote  recog- 
nizing the  Protectoral  Government,  as 
constituted  in  the  person  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  it  was  next  proposed,  on  the 
f  )art  of  the  executive,  that  the  Parliament 
should  consist  of  two  legislative  chambers, 
fasliioned,  not  according  to  republican 
constitutions,  in  which  the  Upi)er  House 
is  simply  a  senate  of  Commoners,  but  in 
conformity  with  ancient  usage.  The  Up- 
])er  House  was  emphatically  a  House  of 
Peers,  comprehending  all  those  nobles 
who  were  regarded  as  having  been  "  faith- 
ful to  the  Commonwealth ;"  and  it  may  be 
surmised  that  the  aristocratic  element  of 
the  Cromwellian  constitution,  however 
inferior  to  that  of  Charles  I.,  was  at  least 
stronger  and  more  considerable  than  that 
which  Henry  VII.,  upon  his  accession,  was 
enabled  to  call  into  existence. 

The  triumph  of  the  Cromwellian  Gov- 
eniment  was  now  complete.  It  had  com- 
bined the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  with  the 
tra(iition  ot  the  Monarchy.  It  was  for  the 
moment  immaterial  whether  or  not  the 
royal  title  were  conceded  to  the  house  of 
Cromwell.  They  had  become,  at  least,  an 
int(»gral  part  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
source  of  government.  It  was  impossible 
to  dissociate  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  sove- 
reign from  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy, in  a  State  where  the  two  elements 
of  government  had  subsisted  uninterrupt- 
edly during  a  period  of  six  hundred  years. 

The  manner  in  which  this  change  in  the 
Government  of  England  was  brought 
about,  excited  the  astonishment  of  foreign 
States.  The  exiled  Royalists  had  incited 
those  of  their  party  who  had  not  suffered 
the  expatriation  of  their  less  fortunate  asso- 
ciates, to  enter  the  Cromwellian  Parlia- 


ment, that  they  might  support  the  rort) 
cause.  Richard,  too,  it  was  thongnt, 
through  early  predilectionB  for  the  Stuit 
party  then  established  m  the  country, 
might  be  ready  to  yidd  ap  the  Govern- 
ment to  Charles  II.  But  now  all  prospeot 
of  the  realization  of  such  a  oontinge^cj 
vanished.  Even  in  England  itself  it  seems 
that  it  was  hardly  apprehended  that  the 
ambition  of  the  army  would  yeature  to 
array  itself  against  a  scheme  of  pcdity  thn 
wisely,  deliberately,  and,  as  it  migfat  also 
appear,  freely  wrought  out. 

The  powers  which  the  law — althoni^ 
no  doubt  it  is  only  in  a  yeiy  limited  sense 
that  the  word  ^4aw"  can  be  acknowledged 
then  to  have  existed:— confided  to  the  no- 
tector,  were  certainly  more  amjde  thsn 
those  which  it  has  bestowed  npon  the  mod- 
em sovereigns  of  England.  niB  revenue, 
for  the  defrayment  of  the  expenses  of  Gor- 
emment,  had  been  fixed  at£l,800i,000per 
annum.  This,  although  l)ut  one  half  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  state,  had  the  peoafisr 
advantage  of  being  granted  as  a  IMTSm- 
nent  income.  I^  in  the  oompantrrely 
tranquil  age  of  William  IV.,  it  was  deas- 
ed  prudent  by  the  advooates  of  fibertjrte 
sequester  and  commute  the  erown  IsHds, 
which  yielded  a  proportion  to  the 
existing  revenue  of  the  State,  _ 
scarcely  one  fiftieth  of  that  presented  hf 
this  grant  to  the  total  expenditnre  of  As 
Government  of  that  day,  we  romj  ftoati 
high  notion  of  the  power  whieh  Book  a  fm 
manent  grant  was  calculated  to  oonftr  oft 
the  head  of  the  Executive  in  the  Me  of  tks 
Revolution.  Thus  we  find  that  Vane  inl 
Ilaslerig  made  serious  efibrts  to  diBuaUl 
the  revenue  attached  to  the  P^oteeter; 
and  they  went  so  fiir  as  to  suspect  Thaihs 
of  corruption.  The  fiumly  (kP  GtobunI 
were  high  in  office.  Henry,  brother  rf 
Richard,  was  Lord  Deputy  in  Irelndt 
and  the  Home  Government  gave  ekatioii 
of  eminence  to  his  less  dose  nonnnetirtai 
Lords  Faulconbridge  and  BroridB  tw 
have  already  mentioned,  In-adjaMon  ^ 
these  was  Dr.  John  WiQdnBi  the  mesalsri 
natural  philosopher  and  lathodiBSiriBt 
divine,  afterwards  Bishop  of  fThartior  i<l 
founder  of  the  Royal  oooiety,  who  hil 
married  the  sister  of  Oliver  CrMiwell,  Mi 
whom  Richard  had  transfened  ftontlt 
Wardenship  of  Wadham  at  Qxferd|to  thl 
Mastership  of  Trinity  ai  %  hun1itij^[eL  THl' 
personage  was  the  chief  adulter  both  ff^^ 
Oliver  and  of  Richard  i  nialteni  eidk|iK> 
asticaL  '*    -  -  -***" 
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To  conclude  the  story  of  the  Protector- 
ate. Wallingford  House,  the  residence 
of  Fleetwood,  and  the  well-known  focns 
of  military  discontent,  soon  assumed  an 
authority  fatal  to  the  State.  M.  Guizot, 
we  think,  tells  very  little  that  is  new  on 
this  head.  He  describes  vividly,  however, 
the  issue  on  which  the  Cabal  bearing  that 
name  placed  the  existence  of  the  Protect- 
oral  power.  They  called  on  Richard  to 
dissolve  his  Parliament,  promising  their 
support  to  himself  under  the  event  of 
compliance,  and  threatening  the  double 
dissolution  of  the  Protectorate  and  the 
Parliament  under  the  event  of  refusal. 
There  was,  however,  no  alternative  in  the 
matter,  and  the  power  was  destined  in 
either  case  to  pass  away  from  Richard. 
Althougli  the  Protector  did  reluctantly  as 
he  was  desired,  he  soon  foxtnd  the  seat  of 
Government  transferred  to  Wallingford 
House  ;  his  orders  were  disobeyed  on  all 
hands ;  his  attempts  to  call  over  the  Stuarts, 
and  then  to  call  over  foreign  troops  in 
support  of  his  own  authority,  successively 
fiiiled.  A  new  phasis  of  the  Revolution 
arose,  and  Richard  Cromwell  was  polit- 
ically defunct. 

We  here  advert  to  one  or  two  leading 
facts  touching  the  dominance  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  which  M,  Guizot  places  in  a 
striking  prominence.  In  the  first  place 
this  narrative  brings  the  incompetency  of 
Richard  Cromwell  into  a  more  glaring 
light  than  it  has  yet  assumed.  Richard 
had  added  to  the  meanest  capacity  of  in- 
tellect, for  which  every  one  has  given  him 
abundant  credit,  a  corresponding  mean- 
ness of  soul,  and  an  indolence  almost 
beyond  parallel. 

We  may  here  briefly  notice  the  differ- 
ence between  the  portraitures  of  the  ex- 
Protoctor  by  M.  Guizot  and  by  Mr.  Hume. 
The  latter  historian  has  delighted  to  de- 
scribe him  thus : 

"  The  other  qualities  of  the  Protector  were  cor- 
respondent to  these  sentiments:  he  was  of  a 
gentle,  humane,  and  generous  disposition. 
Some  of  his  party  offering  to  put  an  end  to  those 
intrigues  by  the  death  of  Lambert,  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  purchase  power  or  dominion 
by  such  sanguinary  measures." — HUtory  of  Eng- 
land^ vol.  vii.,  p.  296. 

Again  Mr.  Hume  describes  him : 

"  Richard  extended  his  peaceful  and  quiet  life 
to  an  extrcTuc  old  age,  and  died  not  till  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Queen  Aiine's  reign.    His  social  vir- 


tues, more  valuable  than  the  greatest  capacity, 
met  with  a  recompense  more  precious  than  noisy 
fame,  and  more  suitable— contentment  and 
tranquillity."— /^M?.,  p.  298. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  contained 
in  this  ill-constructed  passage,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  documents  and  works  to  which 
M.  Guizot  refers,  that  the  conduct  of  Rich- 
ard CromweU,  in  that  hour  of  trial  pre- 
sented by  the  recent  loss  of  power  and 
the  chance  of  its  reacquisition,  displayed 
the  strangest  union  of  mean  intrigue  and 
lazy  irresolution  that  has  ever  been  com- 
bined in  the  person  of  any  one  man.  He 
first  endeavored  to  sell  his  country  to  the 
Stuarts,  and  to  favor  their  return,  for  the 
consideration  of  a  large  annuity.  He  next 
negotiated  an  offer  of  Cardinal  Mazarin 
for  the  trans-shipment  and  disembarkation 
of  a  French  military  force  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  English  liberties,  and  the  exalt- 
ation of  the  house  of  Cromwell  to  despotic 
power.  Then,  either  from  indolence,  pu- 
sillanimity, or  the  lucid  interval  which 
introduced  a  better  motive,  he  surrendered 
the  project,  and  reverted  to  the  negotia- 
tion with  Charles  II.,  offering  to  sell  all 
that  was  left  to  him  of  government  to  the 
exile  king  for  twenty  thousand  a  year. 
These  facts,  and  others  of  the  same  char- 
acter, are  abundantly  verified  in  the  Clar- 
endon State  Papers^  which  were  as  open 
to  the  perusal  of  Hume  as  to  that  of  M. 
Guizot.  When,  again,  the  anti-Cromwell- 
ian  revolution  took  place  in  London — 
while  Henry,  Richard's  brother,  ruled  as 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland — ^Richard  allowed 
a  whole  month  to  elapse  without  sending 
him  a  single  communication  on  the  subject 
of  the  catastrophe  which  had  laid  low  the 
house  of  Cromwell.  Such  is  the  only  child 
of  the  Revolution  whom  David  Hume  de- 
lighteth  to  honor. 

The  ignominious  history  of  the  Long 
Parliament  under  its  second  convocation 
needs  little  additional  criticism.  Thus  as- 
sembled on  the  fall  of  the  Protectorate,  it 
consisted  of  little  more  than  what  would 
serve  to  form  a  quorum  at  this  day.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  members  indeed 
presented  themselves;  but  of  these  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  thirteen,  it 
appears,  were  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  not  attended  its  delibera- 
tions since  the  year  1648  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing forty-two  alone  constituted  the  Par- 
liament, thence  denominated  the  Rump. 
Mr.  Hume's  assertion,  therefore,  that  ^the 
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numbers  of  this  Parliament  were  small, 
little  ex(*ee(Un(jf  seventy  members  "  (vii.,  p. 
299,)  is  indisputable  enough,  inasmuch  as 
his  comj:>utation  is  already  very  much  too 
large.  M.  Guizot  justly  comments  with 
severity  upon  the  oligarchical  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  these  men  in  the  adoption  of 
this  tyrannizing  measure. 

As  a  question  of  legality,  the  measure 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  indefensible,  even 
according  to  the  constitutional  notions  of 
that  time.  The  Long  Parliament  had 
been  recalled  upon  the  ground  that  it 
alone  had  any  legal  existence.  The  legal- 
ity of  the  Parliament  summoned  by  Rich- 
ard Cromwell  was  thus  necessarily  ignored: 
because,  if  its  existence  had  been  legal, 
the  legality  could  only  have  been  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  previous 
Parliament  was  then  already  extuict,  inas- 
much as  no  two  Parliaments  could  tlieo- 
retically  coexist.  The  country  having 
thus  decided  against  a  Parliament  sum- 
moned by  the  powers  of  the  Revolution, 
and  having  fallen  back  upon  one  sum- 
moned by  the  monarchy,  it  was  clear  that 
all  those  who  had  assembled  in  virtue  of 
that  summons  were  part  of  the  constituent 
body.  The  Long  Parliament  liad  been 
originally  convened  in  1C40 :  it  had  been 
expelled  by  Cromwell  in  1G54.  Whether, 
therefore,  certain  members  of  a  Parliament 
elected  nineteen  years  ago  had  sat  last  in 
1648  or  m  1054,  could  scarcely  affect  the 
question  of  a  right  of  resumption  in  1659. 
Ihe  motive,  however,  of  the  exclusionists 
was  obviously  that  of  ejecting  the  Pres- 
byterians who  favored  the  project  of  a 
Restoration,  and  who  were  in  the  category 
of  those  who  shrunk  from  the  assemblies 
that  witnessed  and  sanctioned  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  regicides. 

If  we  may  raise  an  objection  to  the 
merits  of  M.  Guizot's  work  at  this  point, 
we  should  say  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  measure 
of  recalling  the  Long  Parliament,  and  its 
immediate  tendency  to  produce  a  Restor- 
ation. That  measure  strikes  us  as  the 
most  suicidal  act  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution.  Hume  very  justly  observes 
that  the  majority  of  the  nation  consisted 
of  Royalists  and  Presbyterians,  and  that 
the  Long  Parliament  formed  the  subject 
of  the  derision  of  either  party.  Now,  it 
is  certain  that  both  these  parties  were 
essentially  Royalist  at  heart,  that  the 
difference  between  them  consisted  in  the 
desire  of  the  one  for  an  absolute,  and  of 


the  other  for  a  conBtitutional  monarchy. 
Provided,  therefore,  that  a  oertain  com- 
pact could  be  formed  between  these  par- 
ties, gaining  certain  conditions  of  fireeaom 
with  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  any 
common  impulse  would  indnce  them  to 
unite.  The  revival  of  the  odious  donunion 
of  the  Long  Parliament  was  just  such  an 
impulse ;  and  from  that  event  it  appean 
certain  that,  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  an 
immediate  amalgamation  of  these  paities 
took  place,  which — ^whatever  had  been  the 
hno  of  policy  adopted  by  Monk — mnA 
soon  have  producea  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  That  result,  therefore,  may  he 
said  to  have  been  certain  from  the  moment 
that  the  Long  Parliament  had  been  re- 
called. 

We  will  advert  to  one  other  hisUHie 
fact  which  M.  Guizot  brings  prominently 
to  light  under  this  period  of  the  drama, 
and  which  has  scarcely  been  noticed  br 
any  preceding  writer.  We  allade  to  the 
Catholic  plot,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
prefer  James  to  Charles  in  the  rnicoeaBOP 
to  the  crown. 

This  scheme  was  immediately  oonnecled 
with  the  well-known  insurrection  (tf  8b 
George  Booth.  The  Spanish  and  Frenck 
Governments,  then  at  war  with  each  odwr, 
fostered  the  pretensions  respectively  of 
Charles  and  James.  James,  as  M.  Onuot 
observes,  though  not  then  aTOwedly  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  strongly  mupeotod 
of  a  disposition  -to  join  the  commnmoa 
of  that  church.  Charles,  meanwhile— al- 
though probably  posses^^  in  reality  tlm 
species  of  negative  infidehty  common  in 
a  contirmed  libertine — ^passed  for  whaft 
might  have  been  termea  dniing  the  ago 
of  George  III.,  ^'an  orthodox  prince,"  a 
supporter  of  Prelacy  and  ProtestaalH& 
The  Jesuits,  who  m  that  period  won 
always  ready  to  support  the  land  of  iho 
Inquisition  against  the  sncoeaaor  of  Kdi^ 
lieu,  supported  the  Spanish  project,  and 
became  the  moving  power  of  the  emm- 
acy  for  placing  James  upon  the  Em^rii 
throne.  Charles,  meanwhile,  ntiflotwtiH' 
with  Admiral  Montague,  who  oommaadoi 
the  fleet  in  the  name  of  the  Long  PaiSfr 
ment,  for  the  shipment  of  a  militaryfbno 
to  England.  That  these  miaeraHy  iIKooft> 
ceived  schemes  signally  failed,  anbrda  ao 
reason  for  their  Laving  been  genera^f 
passed  over  in  silence.  They  were  etfi 
worse  executed  than  conoeived,  for  Ao 
conspiring  party  made  so  many  oonfidaaiii 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  that  tboir  dioigi 
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had  become  notorious  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment before  the  period  for  its  attempted 
execution  had  begun. 

We  now  pass  to  the  career  of  Monk,  as 
a  leading  organ  of  the  Restoration.  The 
Parliament,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
once  more  dissolved  by  military  violence 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1659,  under  a 
movement  headed  by  Lambert.  That 
general  was  then  supreme  in  London,  and 
it  now  became  the  policy  of  Monk  to 
march  from  the  Scotch  to  the  English  cap- 
ital, under  the  avowed  aim  of  restoring  the 
Long  Parliament,  as  the  only  legitimate 
authority  which  the  nation  was,  in  that 
juncture,  in  a  position  to  realize.  The 
true  object  of  Monk's  designs  between 
this  period  and  the  Restoration  will  be 
made  more  apparent  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  from  the  following  observations. 

The  portraiture  of  Monk  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  graphic  in  this  work.  It  is  clear 
that  his  soldiers  looked  to  him  as  the  nat- 
ural successor  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  His 
ambition  was  not  of  a  fixed  character ;  it 
was  with  him  a  quality  always  subordinat- 
ed to  the  love  of  money.  He  had  amassed 
a  pecuniary  fortune  which,  during  that 
period  of  poverty,  might  be  termed  im- 
mense. He  was  essentially  a  disciple  of 
the  principle  of  order  and  discipline  ;  and 
he  would  have  supported  almost  any  Gov- 
ernment that  would  have  preserved  the 
peace  of  the  nation.  Unwilling  to  com- 
mit himself  to  definite  policy  while  any 
combination  could  be  formed  against  him, 
he  maintained  a  reserve  up  to  the  moment 
of  this  last  victory  of  Lambert. 

Toward  the  end  of  November,  1659,  he 
set  out  on  his  march  firom  Edinburgh  upon 
London.  The  intelligence  that  he  had  pos- 
itively passed  the  English  frontier  inspir- 
ed with  terror  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
an  anomalous  body  of  twenty-three  lawless 
republicans,  who  had  seized  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Whitehall.  This  Committee 
were  his  open  enemies,  and  they  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  di- 
recting Lambert,  then  in  command  of  the 
army  in  Yorkshire,  to  give  him  battle. 
But  so  skilfully  did  the  latter  general  mask 
his  real  designs,  that  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion prevailed  over  a  policy  of  war,  and 
they  adopted  the  opposite  extreme  of  nam- 
ing him  General-in-Chief  of  their  forces. 
The  City  of  London,  and  the  naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Admiral  Lawson,  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  return  of  the  Par- 


liament, for  that  odious  ^tion  had  been 
now  replaced  by  a  faction  more  odious 
stiU. 

Public  men  had  now  changed  sides  and 
opinions  with  a  frequency  and  rapidity 
which  makes  it  perplexing  to  follow  the 
variations  of  the  period.  Vane  stood  in 
direct  hostility  to  Parliament,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  affected  to 
direct  public  affairs.  Lambert,  a  moment 
ago  in  the  same  position  of  eminence  and 
opposition,  was  now  a  fugitive,  his  army, 
ten  times  debauched  by  mutiny  and  star- 
vation, having  already  deserted  him. 
Desborough,  who  had  fled  to  the  same 
camp,  now  fled  from  the  same  misfortune. 
Ludlow  and  Haslerig  belonged  to  the 
same  secession  with  Vane.  While  Monk, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  performing 
his  weary  march,  the  troops  ui  the  capi- ' 
tal  once  more  rebelled,  and  resuscitated 
the  long  Parliament.  That  body  imme- 
diately dismissed  its  generals,  and  threw 
the  country  into  greater  confusion  than 
before.  At  length,  on  the  3d  of  Februa- 
ry, Monk  entered  London,  having  already 
prevailed  on  Parliament  to  withdraw  the 
troops  by  which  they  had  been  reinstated 
in  power,  and  replace  that  garrison  by  his 
own  army.  Master  of  the  capital,  the 
most  interesting  scene  of  the  Revolution — 
the  prelude  of  the  Restoration — began. 

No  public  name  but  that  of  Monk  re- 
mained in  authority.  "Vane  and  Lam- 
bert," says  M.  Guizot,  "were  proscribed; 
Thurloe  was  set  aside;  Ludlow  was  dis- 
trusted." Monk,  on  the  day  following  his 
entry,  went  to  the  Council  of  State,  where 
he  refused  to  take  the  oath  which  was  ten- 
dered to  him ;  thence  he  repaired  to  Par- 
liament, where  false  and  fulsome  adulations 
were  reciprocally  exchanged,  until  a  feel- 
ing of  hatred  or  contempt  grew  up  on 
either  side. 

But  under  this  anomaly  of  a  tolerated 
Parliament  courting  a  general  whom  they 
feared  and  hated,  a  sudden  event  trans- 
pired which  changed  altogether  the  as- 
pect of  affairs.  "  The  City  of  London  an- 
nounced that  they  would  pay  no  more 
taxes,  except  such  as  might  be  levied  bv 
a  full  and  free  Parliament.  The  Council 
of  State — who  had  now  succeeded  the  Mil- 
itary Committee  of  Safety,  and  formed  the 
Executive  of  the  "Rump" — sunmioned 
Monk  on  the  same  evening  to  deliberate 
with  them.  They  sat  until  three  in  the 
morning.  Monk  in  vain  urged  them 
agmst  an  adoption  of  hostile  measures. 
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His  advice  being  neglected,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  comply,  unless  he  were  prepar- 
ed to  pronounce  against  the  Rump  and  the 
Council.  He  received  their  positive  com- 
mands to  attack  the  defences  of  the  City 
on  the  following  morning.  Retiring  to  an 
inn,  he  was  there  met  by  the  few  in  wnomit 
could  in  any  sense  be  said  that  he  confided. 
The  dead  hours  of  night,  after  the  Council 
had  broken  up,  were  thus  consumed.  Monk 
strode  up  and  down  the  room,  chewing 
his  tobacco,  and  scarcely  listening  to  the 
arguments  of  his  friends.  They  represeht- 
ed  to  him  that  he  was  lost  if  he  assailed 
the  City.  Monk's  curt  reply,  that  he 
could  do  no  less  by  the  duties  of  his  office, 
unless  he  were  prepared  to  join  in  the 
declaration  of  the  City,  and  immediately 
create  a  struggle  between  himself  and  the 
Parliament,  was  unanswerable.  The  morn- 
ing came,  and  the  work  began. 

Monk  ordered  his  troops  to  break  down 
the  chains  and  portcullises  which  bounded 
the  privileges  of  the  City.  The  corpora- 
tion deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  conciliarion,  and  they  resolved  to  invite 
to  a  public  dinner  the  invader  of  their 
ancient  liberties.  It  naturally  struck  the 
wily  general  that  he  would  make  a  ridicu- 
lous figure,  in  first  assailing  the  corpora- 
tion, and  then  accepting  their  hospitality. 
No  sooner  had  he  declined  the  invitation, 
than  the  Council  of  State  (apparently  view- 
ing the  refusal  as  an  example,  for  that  age, 
of  a  high  degree  of  political  morality) 
voted  him  an  indemnity  of  fifty  pounds  for 
the  loss  of  his  dinner  I  But  this  political 
morality  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent his  acceptance  of  the  more  solid  in- 
denmity.  Was  Monk  more  avaricious  or 
epicurean  ?  No  doubt  the  hospitable  cor- 
poration were  as  celebrated  for  their  good 
dinners  in  those  days  as  in  these.  M.  Gui- 
zot  supposes  that  the  Council  acted  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  general's  avarice  :  but 
unless  the  epicurean  temptation  had  al- 
ready been  very  great,  one  would  think 
that  the  self-denial  would  hardly  represent 
the  compensation. 

Two  days  afterwards  Monk  began  to 
see  the  verification  of  the  predictions  made 
by  his  friends  as  he  had  chewed  his  tobac- 
co on  the  night  preceding  the  attack,  and 
to  find  himself  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The 
whole  mass  of  the  country,  who  had  even 
then  suspected  him  to  be  disposed  in  favor 
of  the  Restoration,  stood  aloof  from  him. 
His  troops  were  universally  disaflfected  : 
many  of  his  leading  officers  tiireateued  act- 


ive interference.      Monk  was  absolutely 
in  imminent  danger  of  arrest. 

There  was  not  an  hour  to  be  lost — all 
depended  on  his  vigor  and  promptitude. 
He  accordingly  effected  a  reconciliation 
with  the  City,  and  dined  with  the  Lord 
Mayor.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
no  record  exists  of  his  having  reftinded 
the  fifty  pounds  to  the  Council  of  State. 
He  made  a  solemn  declaration  to  the  City 
that  the  attack  had  been  made  against  his 
own  wishes ;  and  in  this  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  sincere.  He  finished  the  ha- 
rangue by  declaring  in  fiivor  of  a  "  full  and 
free  Parliament."  The  vacant  seats  were 
to  be  filled  by  writs  within  seven  days,  and 
a  new  Parliament  was  to  be  convened  on 
the  7th  of  May. 

"  The  rage  and  consternation  of  the  Par- 
liament," says  M.  Guizot,  "  exceeded  all 
belief"  They  still,  however,  truckled  to 
the  man  who  was  now  beyond  their  power ; 
and  were  guilty  at  once  of  the  meanness 
and  impolicy  of  proceeding  against  Yane 
and  Lambert,  (the  onlv  men  in  any  decree 
capable  of  defending  them,)  with  the  view 
of  pleasing  the  Lord  Genend  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  demonstrations  of  joy 
in  the  metropolis  were  unequivocaL  The 
bells  of  every  church  in  London  rang.  Bon- 
fires were  lighted  at  night  in  all  directions ; 
and  Samuel  Pepys  asserts  that  he  could 
count  not  less  than  thirty-one  blazing  sim- 
ultaneously from  the  same  point  of  view. 
Cries  of  "Down  with  the  Rump !"  resomid- 
ed  in  all  quarters.  The  secluded  members 
reappeared,  and  were  admitted.  The  fall 
Parliament,  losing  in  its  last  esistenise 
its  former  designation,  appointed  Monk 
General-in-chief,  dissolving  the  military 
commission  under  which  his  powers  over 
the  army  had  been  shared  by  four  others. 
The  principle  of  the  Restoration  had  now 
triumphed.  But  it  is  singular  to  observe 
in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers^  that  the 
strongest  doubt  of  Monk's  intentions  was, 
even  up  to  that  period,  entertained  bythe 
royalists  abroad. 

Monk  now  took  up  his  quarters  in  St 
James's  Palace,  and  became  virtnaUjr  a 
military  dictator.  A  new  ConncD  ofStalei 
twenty-nine  in  number,  and  entertaining; 
views  favorable  to  the  Restoration,  nomi- 
nally formed  the  supreme  exeootivein  the 
interval  between  the  dissolution  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
the  convention  of  the  new  Parliament 
Monk  had  been  offered  the  use  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace  ;  he  oaosed  it,  however^ 
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to  be  known  that  he  would  prefer  a  grant 
of  money  to  the  grant  of  a  palace,  and  re- 
ceived £20,000  as  a  reward  for  his  refusal. 
Of  this  £13,000  was  paid  down  at  once. 
When,  therefore,  we  consider  that  the 
State  was  a  moment  before  so  impoverish- 
ed as  to  have  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
extorted  a  loan  of  £60,000  for  the  urgent 
purpose  of  paying  a  starved  and  beggared 
army,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
misappropriation  more  conclusive  against 
the  public  morality  of  Monk,  than  ms  be- 
coming possessed  of  nearly  one  fourth  of 
this  sum. 

There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  sus- 
tain M.  Guizot's  position,  that  the  leading 
republicans  at  this  juncture  offisred  the  re- 
gal dignity  to  Monk.  In  vague  terms,  in- 
deed, they  proposed  to  invest  him  with  "the 
supreme  power ;"  but  we  are  not  warrant- 
ed in  supi)osing  this  offer  to  imply  anything 
more  than  a  re-creation  of  the  Protector- 
ate in  his  favor.  The  proposal,  however, 
let  it  have  been  what  it  may,  was  immedi- 
ately refused  by  Monk.  The  truth  was  that 
the  republicans  saw  that  the  current  of  the 
Restoration  had  set  in  —  that  it  would 
flow  while  Monk  continued  to  direct  its 
course — and  that  notliing  but  the  devia- 
tion of  the  general  from  the  line  of  policy 
he  was  pursuing  could  save  the  revolution- 
ary cause.  Government,  it  was  clear, 
must  be  administered  either  by  Monk  or 
by  Charles  11.,  and  there  can  be  Httle 
doubt  that  the  repubhcans,  in  choosing 
tlio  soldier,  chose  also  the  polity  of  the 
Kevolution. 

The  secret  negotiations  between  Monk 
and  Charles  II.,  which  arise  at  this  point, 
are,  however,  very  curious,  and  are  admir- 
ably developed  by  M.  Guizot.  Sir  John 
Greenville,  a  relation  of  the  former,  had 
been  employed  by  Charles  to  treat  for 
him  at  St.  James's  Palace.  Sir  John  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty,  at  first,  in  ob- 
taining a  private  audience  of  the  general, 
who  was  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  pos- 
itive negotiation.  Monk  had  a  trusty 
friend  in  Morrice,  to  whom  he  at  first  re- 
ferred the  envoy.  At  length  he  consent- 
ed to  an  interview,  adopting  the  precau- 
tion of  keeping  Morrice  outside  the  door 
as  a  contingent  witness.  Greenville  then 
presented  the  king's  letter.  Monk  affect- 
ed to  draw  back  in  virtuous  indignation 
and  astonishment  at  such  an  insult  to  a 
faithful  leader  of  the  Commonwealth.  To 
be  sure  the  letter  could  contain  no  money 
in  coming  &om  a  penniless  fortime-seeker, 


and  it  could  contain  no  invitation  to  din- 
ner in  coming  from  an  exile.  The  contin- 
gent witness  was  then  called  in.  Monk's 
indignation  rapidly  evaporated :  he  open- 
ed and  read  the  letter.  Finally,  he  assm*- 
ed  Sir  John  "  that  the  restoration  of  the 
sovereign  had  been  the  first  wish  of  his 
heart,  but  that  until  now  no  opportunity 
had  presented  itself,"  &c. 

The  conditions  of  the  Restoration  were 
then  drawn  up ;  and  while  the  Republican 
chiefs  were  disputing  upon  narrow  ques- 
tions between  themselves.  Monk  and  Sir 
John  Greenville  were  quietly  selling  away 
the  birthright  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
general,  however,  would  not  permit  the 
envoy  to  carry  away  any  documentary  evi- 
dence of  his  treason.  He  compelled  Green- 
ville to  commit  the  stipulations  to  memo- 
ry, and  finally  to  burn  the  papers.  Green- 
ville was  then  dispatched  to  Brussels. 
Under  the  roof  of  Hyde  —  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon — ^he  secretly 
meets  the  king  in  that  city  at  midnight. 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  Monk,  as  secret- 
ly removes  to  Breda,  whence,  in  conse- 
quence, was  dated  the  celebrated  declara- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  several  counter-schemes 
were  afloat.  One  of  these  was  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  leaders,  who,  acknowledging 
the  Restoration  as  an  inevitable  event, 
hastened  to  impose  their  own  terms  upon 
the  sovereign.  They  were  more  honest 
than  Monk,  but  their  conditions  were  al- 
together incompatible,  as  M.  Guizot  ob- 
serves, with  the  royal  dignity.  Among 
other  things,  they  demanded  an  aeknow- 
ledgment  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  war 
against  Charles  I.  That  the  heir  to  the 
throne  would  readily  have  accepted,  with 
hereditary  ^thlessness,  any  conditions  that 
might  have  proved  essential  to  his  return, 
we  cannot  doubt.  But  the  truth  was,  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  a  day  after  the 
fair.  Charles  had  already  obtained  far  bet- 
ter terms  from  Monk,  who  cared  exceed- 
ingly little  for  raising  a  question  of  right 
as  to  the  legality  of  past  events,  so  long  as 
his  own  pocket  was  well  replenished,  and  ^ 
his  own  dignity  not  to  be  included  in  the 
compromise. 

The  Presbyterians  appear  to  have  en- 
tertained another  object,  in  undermining 
the  influence  of  Hyde,  who  was  a  rigid 
Episcopalian  by  inherent  j^rindple,  as  well 
as  by  tne  policy  of  his  position.  In  treat- 
ing directly  with  the  long,  they  hoped  to 
dissever  the  confidence  subsisting  between 
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him  and  his  prime  adviser ;  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Charles  iirould  prefer  Pres- 
bytenauism  and  a  crown,  to  hierarchy  and 
exile. 

The  plot  thickened.  Cardinal  JVIazarin, 
still  at  the  head  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  aware  that  the  Restoration  was 
about  to  come  to  ])a8S,  was  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  alliance  of  that  heir  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  whom  he  had  treated  for  the  last 
eleven  years  with  signal  neglect.  The 
French  Court  used  every  endeavor  to  in- 
duce Charles  to  make  his  debarkation  from 
their  shores.  They  also  were  too  late. 
Charles  wiis  already  at  Breda,  and,  confid- 
ing in  Monk,  determined  to  sail  from  the 
Dutch  coast.  The  current  of  the  Resto- 
ration, indeed,  was  momentaiily  disturbed. 
Lambert  now  escaped  from  the  Tower, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection  in 
the  heart  of  the  country.  He  was  quickly 
subdued,  partly  by  desertion  and  partly  by 
the  force  of  Ingoldsby ;  but  there  appears 
every  reason  to  believe  the  assertion  of 
Monk,  that  had  the  event  been  reversed, 
he  would  himself  have  immediately  raised 
the  standard  of  the  Stuarts,  and  have 
finally  settled  the  question  by  a  brief  and 
decisive  civil  war. 

Now  follows  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
publication  of  Sir  John  Greenville's  mis- 
sion. This  was  surmounted,  it  must  be 
confessed,  by  a  preconcerted  acting,  cha- 
racterized by  no  ordinary  skill.  On  the 
27th  of  April,  while  Monk  w«as  with  the 
assembled  Council  of  State,  Sir  John 
Greenville  aj)plied  at  the  door  for  pennis- 
sion  to  deliver  a  sealed  pa<5ket  to  the  gen- 
(jral.  Monk  came  out  of  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
received  the  packet,  emblazoned  with  the 
king's  arms,  in  the  presence  of  his  guards. 
Monk  again  drew  back  in  astonishment, 
anri  pointing  to  the  royal  arms,  sternly 
ordered  the  soMiers  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  bearer.  What  evidence  more  striking 
of  the  (idclity  of  the  republican  chief  V 
Monk  then  carried  the  packet  to  the 
Council.  Tliey  required  that  Greenville 
should  appear  before  them.  Greenville 
stated  that  the  inclosed  letters  were  from 
the  kinu:  at  Breda.  The  Council  voted 
that  Parliament  alone  was  competent  to 
open  the  packet,  and  proposed  meanwhile 
to  put  the  envoy  under  arrest.  This  was 
hazardous  to  ^lonk,  and  he  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  place  Greenville  at 
large,  on  the  surety  of  the  Lord  General 
being  given  tor  his  appearance. 


This  solemn  &rc6  conoladed,  Greeimne 
went  to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons on  the  1st  of  May,  presenting  a 
royal  letter  to  either  assembly.  He  was 
the  bearer  of  a  third  letter,  designed  for 
the  City  of  London.  Each  of  these  bodies 
received  him  with  formality  and  favor,  and 
a  copy  of  the  &motis  "  Declaration  from 
Breda"  accompanied  either  commnnicfr 
tion.  Letters  also  were  indosed  for  the 
General,  Monk,  and  the  Admiral,  M<Hita- 
gue.  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  im- 
mediately voted  ^^  tliat,  according  to  tiie 
fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  the 
Government  is  and  ought  to  be  by  Ung^ 
lords,  and  commons."  The  mancBaTre  of 
Monk  had  admirably  succeeded. 

The  Restoration,  of  coarse,   was  now 
accomplished;    but  the  povertj  of  the 
State  was  ill  adapted  to  sustain  the  lib- 
eral tendencies  of  the  Parliament.    The 
House  of  Commons  voted  £500  to  Sr 
John  Greenville,  and   subsequently  not 
less  than  £50,000  for  the  use  of  the  king: 
So  disproportionate  was  this  mnnlficaifle 
to  the  revenues  at  command,  that  the  ' 
Treasury  was  unable  to  paj  even  the 
£500  which  had  been  voted  to  the  Img^ 
envoy.  This  sum  was  eventually  advaneed 
by  a  Mr.  Forth,  who  was  regairded  as  Ike 
Rothschild  of  the  age. 

The  City  of  London,  however,  noir 
came  forward  with  its  wonted  libcnafitf. 
It  lent  £100,000  for  the  support  olm 
army,  and  £30,000  for  the  use  of  theUq^ 
Each  of  the  chief  trading  corporatioiUi  to 
the  number  of  twelve,  presented  Gurifli 
with  £1000.  8o  desperate,  however,  wen 
the  circumstances  of  the  republicans,  tkil 
while  the  Speakers  of  the  I#brdsandOo» 
mons  were  solemnly  proclaiming  the  kflw 
at  ^yhitehall,  a  final  effort  was  made  (am 
as  desperation  only  could  have  snggesteA 
for  the  restoration  of  Ridmrd  CromwdL 

The  Bill  of  Indemnity  and  its  drcma- 
stances  are  well  known.  While  this  wai 
transpiring  in  England,  all  the  Continentd 
courts  were  paying  their  fulsome  adula- 
tions to  Charles  at  Breda.  Charles  had 
been  peculiarly  sensitive,  as  the  grandiOB 
of  Henri  IV.,  to  the  slight  which  he  had 
reci'ived  from  the  French  coort ;  and  ai 
the  artifices  with  which  Cardinal  Mattria 
sought  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  kiiiA 
favor  proved  ineffectual.  The  IbmBl: 
ministers  were  claiming  intematioiiAUv: 
ances,  and  the  great  men  and  the  " 
men,  now  in  a  state  of  tranrition 
English  republicans  to  '.  DgBdi 
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ists,  were  simultaneously  seeking  places  of 
the  king  at  Breda. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  the  present 
review  of  M.  Guizot's  work  mthout  refer- 
ring to  two  characters,  who,  while  they 
stood  aloof  from  the  busy  world  of 
party  politics,  stood  also  in  proud  contrast 
to  the  turpitude  and  hypocrisy  of  the  day. 
We  allude,  of  course,  to  John  Milton  and 
Sir  Matthew  Hale.  The  great  poet,  in- 
deed, had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  party ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  more  deeply  compromised 
towards  the  repubUcans  than  many 
others  whom  that  body  had  been  ready 
to  receive  again  among  their  supporters. 
To  the  last  he  remained  an  unflinching  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  a 
government  mthout  monarchy.  Even 
the  defender  of  the  regicides,  amid  the 
political  profligacy  of  that  age,  might 
liave  found  favor  with  the  sovereign,  if 
he  would  ;  and  the  king  would  have  been 
hv  no  means  indiflerent  to  the  views  of  a 
literary  defender  of  the  talents  and  emi- 
nence which  he  commanded.  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  with  a  yet  fairer  fame,  had 
withstood  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell  and 
tlie  tyranny  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  and 
he  now  exerted  his  influence  to  obtain 
from  the  king  such  conditions  as  should 
combine  liberty  with  order. 

The  present  subject,  though  happily  its 
.'ipplication  to  the  politics  of  our  country 
has  long  since  passed  away,  is  yet  replete 
witli  interest  and  with  warnings  to  the 
Continental  Governments.  It  tells  us,  first, 
in  the  reluctance  with  which  the  liberal 
party  went  to  war,  the  high  moral  value 
of  a  prescriptive  constitution.  It  tells  us, 
next,  how  the  despotism  which  pays  no 
regard  to    popular  demands,   in  an  ad- 


vanced stage  of  civilization,  must  ulti- 
mately destroy  that  constitution.  We 
learn,  from  it,  also,  how  signal  was  the 
difliculty  experienced  in  framing  a  writ- 
ten in  place  of  a  prescriptive  govern- 
ment ;  and  how  the  attempt  produced  an- 
other despotism,  conceding  indeed  civil 
rights,  but  suppressing  political  privileges, 
and  maintaining  itself  by  the  anomaly 
of  a  self-constituted  system  established 
neither  by  legal  nor  by  popular  sanction, 
and  existing  in  virtue  of  military  force. 
Such  was  the  Government  of  the  first 
Protector.  We  find,  next,  the  failure  of 
an  effort  to  combine  usurpation  with  a 
revival  of  the  prescriptive  estates  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  Then,  we  pass  to 
a  period  of  a  year  consumed  by  a  calen- 
dar of  revolutions.  Finally,  we  enter 
upon  a  period  in  which  prescription  and 
revolution  were  combined,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  (although  this  was  not 
fully  accomplished  until  after  another 
revolution)  rendered  coincident  with  the 
rights  of  monarchy.  If  there  is  one 
practical  lesson  to  bo  deduced  from  this 
fearftd  history,  it  rests  in  the  union  of  the 
regal  and  the  popular  interest — in  the  fact 
that  monarchy  is  to  be  preserved,  during 
a  period  of  enlightenment,  by  freedom 
alone,  and  that  the  rights  of  society  are  to 
be  secured  only  by  the  maintenance  of  an 
ancient  poUty.  On  this  mutual  confidence, 
this  common  dependence,  this  reciprocal 
moderation,  the  mterests  of  social  progress 
and  of  social  civilization  are  essentially 
based.  That  this  foundation  will  prove 
immovable  in  England  is  as  certain,  as  our 
trust  Ls  strong  that  it  will  supply  the 
model  to  which  the  other  monarchical  Gov- 
ernments of  Europe  may  even  yet  bo  as- 
similated by  their  rulers. 


t  ^ »   » ^ » 


Weighing  Machine  at  the  General 
Post-0 FFicE. — By  order  of  the  Board  of 
"Works,  several  men.  have  been  employed 
at  the  General  Post-oflacc  in  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  in  digging  up  the  soil  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  opposite  the  superintend- 
ent's ofhce,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
department,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 


gigantic  weighing-machine,  upon  an  en- 
tirely  new  principle.  The  object  of  this 
extensive  work  is  to  enable  the  Post-oflice 
authorities  to  weigh  en  masse  the  letters 
and  newspapers  sent  daily  from  the  oflice 
to  the  provinces,  a  work  now  done  in  de- 
tail, at  much  cost  of  time  and  labor  to  the 
duty. 
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How  complete  and  absolute  cither  side 
of  a  case  appears  till  the  opposite  one  is 
heard.  A  visit  to  any  of  our  law-courts 
will  illustrate  this.  The  story  of  the  plain- 
tiff is  usually  so  finished  in  all  its  details 
as  to  appear  at  the  first  glauce  impreg- 
nable ;  and  persons  who  hear  it  are  inclin- 
ed to  ask,  "  What  answer  can  it  be  possi- 
ble to  make  to  this  ?" — and  to  regret  that 
the  defendant  or  his  counsel  should  take 
the  trouble  to  reply  to  what  appears  so 
self-evident.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  after 
the  high-sounding  opening  speech  of  the 
plaintilf  s  counsel,  and  the  testimony  of  his 
witnesses,  that  there  can  be  a  single  flaw 
in  the  case,  or  a  chance  left  even  for  the 
defendant  to  speak.  But  pause  a  moment, 
and  see  how  confidently  "the  learned 
gentleman  on  the  other  side"  glides  into 
the  case  under  discussion,  and  observe  how 
speedily  he  gives  a  different  complexion 
to  the  whole  matter — how  his  witnesses 
knock  down  the  airy  structure  of  the  plain- 
tiff; and  amazement  sits  on  our  brow 
when,.at  the  end  of  the  trial,  we  are  obliged 
to  depart  from  our  too  hastily  formed 
opinion,  because  we  find  the  defendant  to 
have  the  best  of  the  case,  and  see  him 
walking  smilingly  out  of  court,  the  verdict 
being  in  his  favor.  Every  day  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing,  or  at  least  of 
reading,  such  cases.  There  is  scarcely  a 
point  promulgated  in  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, or  law,  in  which  there  is  not  occasion 
for  the  use  of  the  old  proverb  about  "doc- 
tors differ,"  wliich  we  recently  illustrated ; 
and  often  enough  are  there  cases  still  more 
noteworthy  than  the  Torbanehill  contro- 
versy, or  the  recent  affair  of  poisoning  by 
strychnia. 

Having  thus  premised,  we  proceed  with- 
out further  preface  to  an  illustrative  cir- 
cumstance. So  lately  as  February  last,  an 
instance  of  suicide  occurred,  which,  from 
the  position  of  the  deceased,  and  from 
matters  that  came  out  afterwards,  attract- 
ed very  great  attention,  and  which  has 
since  given  rise  to  a  very  carious  contro- 


versjr — one  side  contending  that  this  per- 
son is  not  really  dead,  and  the  other  as- 
serting that  upon  that  point  there  is  no 
room  even  for  a  doubt. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the 
&.cts  of  the  suicide,  and  the  reasons  assign- 
ed for  denying  it,  will  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  whole  details.  On  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  18th  of  February 
last,  the  dead  body  of  a  man  was  found  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  public 
road  on  Hampstead  Heath.  A  silver 
cream-jug,  and  a  large  bottle,  labelled 
"  Essential  Oil  of  Almonds,"  were  found 
by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  The  body  was 
quite  cold,  and  the  rigor  mortis  perfectly 
established.  It  was  speedily  removed  to 
the  workhouse,  where  it  was  seen  by  a 
medical  man  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
There  were  found  near  to,  or  on  the  per- 
son of  the  deceased,  six  sovereigns,  two 
half-sovereigns,  a  five-pound-note,  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  m  silver,  some  cop- 
pers, a  white  cambric  pocket-handkerchi^ 
a  small  pocket  paper-knife,  a  latdi-key,  a 
pair  of  gloves,  a  case  containing  two  rasora, 
and  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  written 
his  name  and  address.  As  is  usual  in  all 
such  cases,  an  inquest  was  held  upon  the 
body.  In  addition  to  the  coroner  for  tbe 
interest  of  the  crown,  it  was  attended  by 
a  coroner  to  watch  the  proceedings  in  the 
interest  of  the  family  of  the  deceased ; 
and,  according  to  the  report  in  the  Times 
newspaper,  the  jury  having  proceeded  to 
the  dead-house,  the  following  &cts  were 
educed : 

1.  The  butler  of  the  deceased  identified 
the  body  as  being  that  of  his  master,  and 
stated  that  he  must  have  left  the  house 
between  half-past  eleven,  when  he  saw  him 
last,  and  a  quarter  to  one,  when  he  pro> 
ceeded  to  fasten  the  door.  He  also  stated 
that  his  master  had  taken  with  him  a 
heavy  great-coat,  which  "  he  seldom  wore.'' 

2.  A  laboring  man  deposed  to  fin<1ing 
the  deceased  "  lying  on  his  back,  with  his 
head  bent  backwards  against  aforze-bnsh. 
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and  his  feet  towards  the  edge  of  the  bog. 
All  his  clothes  were  on  except  his  hat, 
which  lay  near  to  the  body."  This  witness 
also  described  the  things  mentioned  above 
as  having  been  found  beside  him,  but  "  he 
did  not  feel  the  skin  of  the  body  at  all,  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  was  cold." 

3.  A  police  constable  saw  nothing  about 
the  spot  to  indicate  a  struggle,  except  a 
mark  or  two  which  the  deceased  appeared 
to  have  made  with  his  heels.  The  cream- 
jug,  which  had  a  few  drops  of  the  poison 
still  in  it,  was  lying  near  him,  as  if  it  had 
dropped  from  his  right  hand.  The  bottle 
lay  on  his  left  side  with  the  stopper  out, 
and  about  a  foot  distant  from  it. 

4.  The  surgeon  of  Hampstead  saw  the 
body  at  twenty  minutes  to  ten,  in  the 
dead-house.  It  was  then  quite  cold,  and 
the  limbs  rigid.  There  was  a  most  power- 
ful odor  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds perceptible  at  the  mouth ;  but 
there  was  nothing  else  to  show  that  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  had  committed  sui- 
cide. 

5.  The  butler  was  called  a  second  time, 
and  identified  the  cream-jug  as  that  which 
his  master  used  at  tea  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning. He  also  proved  that  the  poison  in 
question  had  been  procured  from  the  che- 
mist with  whom  the  deceased  was  in  the 
habit  of  dealing.  The  order  for  the  poison 
was  as  follows :  "  Get  from  Maitland's 
a  bottle  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds ;  I  don't  know  the  quantity  wanted, 
but — but  Kenyon  [a  groom]  writes  to  me 
to  bring  one  pound's  worth.  Pay  my  bill 
at  Maitland's."  The  witness  did  not  know 
it  was  poison  he  was  to  get  at  Maitland's. 
He  thought  it  was  some  ingredients  in  a 
hair- wash  which  his  master  was  going  to 
mix  in  two  bottles,  which  had  been  placed 
•on  the  sideboard.  "The  deceased  was  a 
temperate  and  sober  man.  He  drank  only 
a  glass  or  two  of  sherry  with  his  dinner. 
He  had  not  of  late  noticed  any  change  in 
the  deceased's  manner.  The  deceased 
-was  much  occupied  in  business.  He  had 
not  complained  of  his  head  at  all,  or  of 
not  being  able  to  sleep,  nor  was  he  under 
naedical  treatment.  He  came  home  unex- 
pectedly to  dinner  on  Saturday  evening. 
He  seldom  dined  at  home,  but  usually  at 
his  club.  He  left  home  in  a  cab  on  Satur- 
day morning,  with  a  quantity  of  papers 
with  him,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 
Before  getting  into  the  cab,  he  returned 
to  his  room  upstairs,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
something.    Again,  before  he  had  been 
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away  in  the  cab  many  minutes,  he  return- 
ed, and  went  upstairs  for  a  few  moments. 
He  drove  off  in  the  cab  again,  and  did  not 
return  until  the  evening.  He  had  never 
before,  to  witness's  knowledge,  made  any 
attempt  on  his  life." 

6.  A  solicitor,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  deceased,  then  gave  evi- 
dence. He  saw  deceased  last  alive  shortly 
before  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  night 
last.  He  appeared  oppressed  by  his  under- 
takings. Latterly,  he  seemed  rather  hag- 
gard. During  the  last  week  particularly, 
there  was  a  great  change  in  his  appearance. 
He  seemed  to  be  quite  borne  down  by  the 
extent  of  his  business,  and  "  particularly 
by  some  occurrences  which  took  place 
with  reference  to  his  affairs  last  week. 
They  were  losses  and  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments which  had  lately  come  upon  him." 
During  the  interview,  this  witness  noticed 
a  peculiarity  in  deceased's  manner.  His 
eyes  were  bloodshot ;  he  was  very  rest- 
less, and  evidently  not  in  his  usual  temper- 
ament. Had  never  seen  him  in  such  a 
state  before."  This  witness  had  again  oc- 
casion to  call  at  night,  when  he  was  unex- 
pected. "He  seemed  surprised  when  I 
went  in,  and  was  walking  about  the  room, 
which  was  very  unusual  with  him.  I 
thought  I  perceived  a  great  redness  and 
peculiarity  about  the  eyes,  as  if  he  had 
been  weeping."  This  witness,  on  being 
cross-examined,  admitted  having  made  a 
remark  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  be 
surprised  if  deceased  was  to  shoot  himself 
"The  reason  I  made  that  remark  was, 
that  being  a  man  of  extraordinary  clears 
ness  and  strength  of  mind,  my  impression 
was  that  these  reverses,  coming  suddenly 
upon  him,  as  they  did  on  Wednesday 
morning  last,  his  mind  would  break  down 
at  once.  I  was  told  last  week  that  his 
losses  were  very  severe.  The  subject  was 
discussed  in  my  office,  and  he  admitted 
it." 

The  coroner  said  nothing  could  be  clear- 
er than  the  cause  of  death.  It  was  per- 
fectly evident  to  him  that  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  had  died  by  his  own  act.  No- 
thing could  by  any  possibility  be  plainer. 
"  It  was  much  to  be  deplored,"  said  the 
coroner,  "that  &cility  was  afforded  to 
him  to  obtain  the  poison  in  the  way 
he  had  done;  but,  judging  from  his 
carrying  a  couple  of  razors  in  his  pocket, 
it  was  clear  that  if  he  had  &iled  in  de- 
stroying himself  by  taking  or  procuring  the 
essential  oil  of  almonds,  he  would  nave 
30 
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done  it  with  a  razor.  The  only  question 
for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  was,  as 
to  what  was  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  act." 

It  also  transpired,  in  evidence  at  the  in- 
quest, that  the  pecuniaiy  affairs  of  the  de- 
ceased were  greatly  involved.  He  was 
what  may  be  called  a  financier  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale ;  and  it  has  since  transpired,  that 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  involved 
in  frauds  and  forgeries  to  the  enormous 
extent  of  one  million  pounds  sterling,  and 
that  an  expected  early  exposure  was  the 
motive  for  the  suicide. 

In  the  face  of  such  conclusive  evidence 
as  we  find  adduced  at  the  inquest,  and  of 
which  the  above  is  a  summary,  it  might, 
we  think,  be  held  as  almost  impossible  to 
dispute  the  fact  of  this  being  a  case  of  sui- 
cide of  the  most  determined  kind.  The 
butler  speaks  positively  on  the  subject  of 
the  identity ;  and  the  Times^  report  men- 
tions that  two  of  his  brothers  were  also 
present,  and  likewise  several  of  deceased's 
personal  friends  and  acquaintances ;  and 
it  is  evident,  as  they  say  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  that  they  believed  the  body  to 
be  that  of  the  person  whose  name  and  ad- 
dress was  found  in  the  pocket.  The  coro- 
ner also  is  certain,  and  so  is  the  surgeon 
who  made  the  postmortem  examination. 
But  all  this,  we  are  told,  must  now  go  for 
nothing — it  is  only  a  case  of  imposture, 
and  a  deception  which  has  been  practised 
on  the  confiding  public. 

This  view  of  the  case  was  first  promul- 
gated in  a  newspaper  on  the  29th  of  March 
last,  in  a  communication  "  by  R.  W.  A.  of 
D.,"  whom  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  ques^ 
tion*  leads  us,  in  a  note,  to  look  upon  as 
the  same  ingenious  person  who  questioned 
the  existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  the  letter  of  R.  W.  A. : 

1.  That  the  first  fact  of  importance  in 
the  case  is,  What  has  become  of  all  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  that  were  kno^vTi 
to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  de- 
ceased ?  "  That  on  the  particular  Satur- 
day of  the  alleged  suicide,  a  veiy  large 
sum  of  money  (1300/.)  was  paid  by  a 
gentleman  into  the  hands  of  deceased — a 
sum  of  which,  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, not  the  slightest  trace  has  been  found. 
Mr.  Keating,  also,  on  the  second  day's  in- 
quest, speaks  of  a  bank-note  of  1000/.,  which 
was  not  to  be  found  among  his  effects." 
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Various  large  remittances  are  known  to 
have  been  also  made,  in  addition  to  this 
sum  of  2300/.,  "  clearly  made  away  with." 
Therefore,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave, 
we  find  deceased  collecting,  as  it  were,  his 
accounts,  and  as  eager  for  money  as  if  he 
was  to  live  a  score  of  years  longer. 

2.  The  dates  of  his  letters  show  that  ho 
meditated  suicide  a  full  week  before  its 
alleged  consummation ;  during  most  of 
which  time  "  he  was  engaged  in  borrow- 
ing." 

3.  The  following  observations  on  the 
rigor  mortis  are  made  a  strong  point  in 
the  argument.  We  have  first  a  quotation 
from  Paris  and  Foriblanque'^s  Medical 
'Jttrispnidence  :  "  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  the  more  sudden  the 
death,  the  longer  is  cadaverous  sti&ess 

from  taking  place If  a  body  in  such 

cases  be  cold  and  stiff,  we  may  be  certain 
that  more  than  twelve  hours  have  elapsed 
since  the  fatal  event."  It  is  argued  that 
the  deceased  could  not  have  reached 
Hampstead  Heath  before  twelve  o'clock, 
at  the  very  earliest,  taking  into  account 
that  he  was  seen  by  his  solicitor  shortly 
before  eleven,  and  by  his  butler  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock.  The  suicide,  there- 
fore, could  not  take  place  before  half^past 
twelve  at  the  earliest,  or  two  o'clock  at 
the  latest ;  and  yet,  at  a  quarter  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  the  body  was  stiff 
and  cold^  "the  rigor  mortis  firmly  estab- 
lished I"  "  We  have  already  establish- 
ed," says  the  ingenious  R.  W.  A.,  "  half- 
past  twelve  as  the  earliest  hour  at 
which  a  suicide  could  have  taken  place, 
which  gives  us  as  the  greatest  possible  in- 
terval which  could  have  elapsed  between 
the  supposed  suicide  and  the  finding  of  the 
body  '  cold  and  stiff,'  precisely  eight  hours 
and  a  quarter?'^ 

4.  Dr.  Guy,  in  his  treatise  on  Medical 
Jimspnidence^  p.  278,  says :  "  One  gene- 
ral rule  may  be  laid  down.  We  should 
never  content  ourselves  with  the  mere 
passive  exercise  of  our  senses  or  judg- 
ment. It  is  not  enough  to  see  the  objects 
which  actually  present  themselves  to  the 
eye — we  must  look  for  such  as  are  not  ol>- 
vious  at  the  first  glance.  To  the  correct- 
ness of  good  obsei-vers,  we  most  add  the 
intelligence  and  invention  of  an  experi" 
menter.  We  must  beware  of  a  hasty  de- 
cision, and  remember  that  the  apparent 
cause  of  death  is  not  always  the  real  one.** 
And  forther,  as  to  the  place  in  which  the 
body  is  found,  '^  the  first  caution  is  not  to 
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conclude  too  hastily  that  the  spot  in  which 
a  body  .is  discovered  is  that  in  which  death 
actually  took  place."  Dr.  Beck  says,  that 
"  very  soon  after  death  such  a  total  change 
of  the  features  takes  place  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  nearest  relatives  to  recognize 
them." 

6.  Another  medical  authority  says :  "  It 
cannot  be  too  generally  known  that  upon 
the  discovery  of  a  dead  body,  its  situation 
and  attitude  should  never  be  disturbed 
until  it  has  been  examined  by  competent 
persons.  We  may,  for  example,  fiiul  the 
deceased  in  a  posture  which  he  could  nev- 
er have  himseli  assumed,  whence  we* should 
be  led  to  conclude  that  he  had  not  fiiUen 
by  liis  o^vn  hands.  In  the  case  of  the  dis- 
puted suicide  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  the 
Tower,  much  information  was  lost  by  the 
body  having  been  stripped  and  removed 
before  a  due  examination  took  place." 

C.  We  may  note  as  a  commentary  on 
the  above,  that  the  body  was  removed  to 
Hanipstead  workhouse  before  being  exam- 
ined by  any  competent  person. 

7.  As  to  the  identfication,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  are  made :  The  body  was  not 
identified  at  the  inquest  by  any  individual 
whose  causa  scienticB  consisted  in  any 
knowledge  of  the  body  by  marks  or  pecu- 
liarities of  structure.  The  only  witness 
who  swears  to  the  identity,  is  the  butler, 
who  liad  been  only  eighteen  months  in  the 
service  of  deceased.  "  It  is  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  this  person,  and  this  person  only, 
that  the  body  was  identified  for  the  jury." 
Tlie  fact  of  the  butler's  not  having  ob- 
served any  change  in  his  master  during 
the  last  month  or  two,  and  that  his  man- 
ner on  the  fatal  Saturday  was  the  same  as 
Uisual,  does  not  agree  with  the  statement 
of  the  solicitor,  who  stated  that  deceased 
hittcrly  appeared  haggard,  and  that  he 
noticed  an  extraordinary  change  in  his  ap- 
pearance during  the  last  week. 

8.  The  remaminff  portion  of  the  letter 
is  oecaj)ied  in  criticising  the  fact  of  de- 
ceased being  occupied  in  the  preparation  of 
a  hair-wash,  and  is  introduced  by  another 
quotation  from  Paris  and  FoviManqiie^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  18  :  "In  conducting  our  inqui- 
ry, the  most  trifling  incidents  connected 
with  the  deceased  should  not  pass  unheed- 
ed ;  for  however  unimportant  they  may  at 
first  individually  appear,  we  shall  often  find 
that,  in  combination,  they  will  afford  the 
principal  data  for  the  solution  of  our  pro- 
blem. With  how  many  examples  will  the 
history  of  crime  present  us  where  the  most 


minute  cirumstances  have  alone  ftimished 
the  convincing  proofs  of  guilt."  This  ifi 
followed  by  a  piece  of  truly  singular  evi- 
dence from  the  butler  :  Deceased  had  pre- 
viously that  evening  asked  him  to  clean 
two  bottles  and  place  them  on  the  side- 
board, which  he  did.  He  (witness)  did  not 
know  it  was  poison  that  he  had  to  get  at 
Mr.  Maitland's.  He  thought  it  was  some 
ingredient  in  a  hair- wash  which  his  master 
was  going  to  mix  in  the  two  bottles,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  sideboard." 

9.  He  had  just  previously  posted  away 
a  letter  to  his  sister,  informing  her  of  ma 
intention  to  commit  suicide. 

10.  Why  did  this  person  walk  out  ,to 
Hanipstead  Heath  at  midnight  to  commit 
the  deed  ?  is  next  asked.  "  It  has  appear- 
ed to  me  very  strange,  that  a  man  intend- 
ing to  make  away  with  himself  by  a  poi- 
son instantaneous  in  its  efiects,  should 
trudge  out  to  Hampstead  Heath  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  for  the  purpose,  first 
putting  into  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper 
to  tell  his  name.  In  short,  the  doing  so 
were  putting  one's  self  to  a  deal  of  trouble 
for  no  intelligible  purpose." 

11.  It  is  assumed,  that  among  2,500,000 
ople  (the  population  of  London)  it  would 

e  easy  enough  to  find  a  dead  body  for 
any  purpose. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated  of  a 
speculation  so  curious  as  that  ol  R.  W.  A., 
it  was  extensively  circulated  by  being  im- 
mediately copied  into  all  the  London  and 
provincial  papers.  Of  course  it  was  at 
first  only  laughed  at,  as  an  ingenious  piece 
of  reasoning  ;  and  the  coroner  who  presid- 
ed at  the  trial  was  thought  finally  to  have 
settled  the  matter  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Times  in  answer  to  the  above,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  body,  as  he  himself  had  made 
a  very  minute  examination  of  it,  and  had 
even  opened  the  eyeUds,  <fcc.  The  sur- 
geon, too,  who  made  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, thought  it  necessary  to  state' 
again,  through  means  of  the  press,  the  fact 
of  his  having  foimd  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  poison  in  the  stomach  of  the 
corpse. 

Notwithstanding  the  re-statement  of 
these  two  great  &cts,  the  idea  gained 
ground  that  the  suicide  was  in  reaUty  a 
complete  deception.  The  old  facts  were 
once  again  dwelt  upon.  His  anxiety  about 
his  papers  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and 
his  repeated  returns  to  his  study  after  he 
had  gone  out,  point,  it  ifi  thought,  to  anx- 
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ieties  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  ap- 
proaching death,  and  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  being  at  that  time  busy  mak- 
ing.arrangements  for  flight.  The  gigantic 
system  of  swindling  in  which  it  is  now 
faiown  deceased  had  been  engaged,  must, 
it  is  said,  have  put  him  in  possession  of  a 
sum  of  money  so  immense  as  to  render  it 
easy  to  carry  out  any  piece  of  deception, 
however  difficult.  And  we  are  also  tri- 
umphantly told,  that  as  the  whole  career  of 
the  man  was  a  development  of  swindling 
and  forgery,  "  he  has,  in  fact,  been  merely 
capping  the  climax  of  his  forgeries  by  a 
dexterous  forgery  of  himself."  We  are 
also  told,  "  that  the  agony  of  mind  dis- 
played to  his  visitor  of  Saturday  evening 
was  a  clever  piece  of  acting;  that  the  letters 
were  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  strength- 
en belief  in  his  death ;  that  the  written 
order  for  the  poison,  the  selection  of  the 
silver  jug,  and  the  body  carefully  placed 
on  a  mound  on  Hampstead  Heath,  were 
all  of  a  piece,  cleverly  contrived,  and  ad- 
mirably carried  out." 

The  elaborate  and  varied  collection  of 
matters  found  on  deceased,  consisting  of 
money  of  varied  kinds,  the  paper-knife,  &c., 
are  all  a  part  of  the  sham  ;  and  the  writ- 
ing of  the  name  and  address  was  unneces- 
sary in  the  case  of  a  man  so  well  known 
as  deceased,  who  was  a  member  of  par- 
liament, and  a  celebrated  shareholder  in, 
and  chairman  of  many  joint-stock  com- 
panies. It  is  asked.  Would  the  body 
have  been  so  readily  known  had  there 
been  no  written  paper  with  the  name  ? 
It  is  also  reported  that  deceased  said,  on 
meeting  a  friend  in  the  city :  Good-bye : 
I  am  going  a  long  journey." 

Another  great  tact  on  this  side  of  the 
case  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  boots  of  deceased  being  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  mud.  Why  did  he  choose 
to  go  so  far  from  home  to  die?  How  did 
he  get  there  —  in  a  cab  ?  If  so,  where  is 
the  cabman  who  drove  him?  If  he  walked 
on  a  wet  night,  how  happens  it  that  his 
boots  were  perfectly  free  from  stain  ? 
"  How  did  he  cross  the  moist  and  muddy 
ground  that  encircled  the  hillock  on  which 
the  body  was  found?"  This  particular 
spot  could  not  be  approached  in  the  day- 
time without  soiling  the  boots  or  shoes ; 
and  yet,  on  a  wet  evening,  at  midnight, 
the  journey  across  the  bog  was  cleanly  ac- 
complished I  This  brings  the  evidence  to 
a  most  dramatic  climax,  and  scarcely  re- 
quires the  additional  and  very  latest  intel- 


ligence we  have  received  on  the  subject, 
which  goes  to  prove  the  whole  reasoning 
to  be  correct  ;  it  is,  that  a  respectable 
correspondent,  living  in  Tipperary,  writes 
to  the  Cork  Examiner  to  say  that  a  lady, 
residing  a  short  distance  from  that  town, 
had  received  a  letter  from  her  father  in 
Louisiana,  United  States,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  supposed  suicide  is  there 
alive  and  well,  and  that  he  saw  him.  The 
name  of  this  American  correspondent  has 
been  furnished  to  the  above  paper,  and  he 
is  represented  as  being  a  gentleman  of  un- 
doubted respectability. 

It  will  certainly,  we  think,  be  admitted, 
after  a  perusal  of  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  this  is  a  very  singular  case,  and 
that,  if  the  objections  are  well  founded,  it 
will  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  history  of  medical 
jurisprudence.  It  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be 
deemed  to  be  out  of  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility, for  we  have  perused  stories  of  mis- 
taken identity,  in  regard  to  living  persons, 
much  more  singular  than  the  one  just  nar- 
rated ;  and  we  have  seen  in  our  theatres 
such  wonderful  transformations  of  &ce  and 
feature  as  quite  surprised  us.  Of  these  we 
may  point  to  the  imitation  of  the  Wizard 
of  the  North  by  Charles  Mathews,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  latter  by  Mr.  Leigh  Mur- 
ray, both  recently  before  the  public.  And 
even  regarding  the  identity  of  the  dead — 
allowing  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment on  the  above  statements — ^we  can 
cite  parallel  instances  where  mistakes  eqiuil- 
ly  curious  have  been  made.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  case  in  point :  In  the  year  1839, 
in  a  certain  city,  a  corpse,  with  the  feet 
and  hands  firmly  bound  with  a  cord,  and 
the  body  bent  up,  was  found  tied  into  a 
sack,  which  was  floating  on  the  water,  (not 
the  Bosphorus.)  An  examination  of  the 
body  took  place,  and  several  wounds  of  a 
superficial  character  were  discovered  on 
the  limbs,  while  on  the  side  of  the  neck  an 
incised  wound  about  an  inch  deep  was 
seen.  The  physician  who  examined  the 
body  inferred  from  their  appearance  that 
these  marks  were  made  after  death.  The 
corpse  was  laid  out  at  a  particular  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  identified ;  and, 
singular  to  relate,  it  was  claimed  as  being 
the  corpse  of  three  different  individuals : 
first,  as  that  of  a  person  who  had  died  of 
delirium  tremens,  and  been  buried  a  few 
dayg  before  in  a  certain  cemetery ;  second- 
ly, it  was  positively  affirmed,  by  a  celebrat- 
ed physician,  that  it  was  the  corpse  of  a 
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robber  whom  he  had  stabbed  m  the  neck 
while  protecting  his  house  from  an  attempt 
to  rob  it  by  four  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  the  subject  of  identification  ;  thirdly, 
and  as  if  this  was  not  a  sufficient  complica- 
tion, a  new  claimant  arose  for  the  body, 
in  the  person  of  a  surgeon  who  had  intend- 
ed to  use  it  for  anatomical  purposes,  and 
who,  while  engaged  in  conveying  it  to  his 
dissecting-room  in  a  boat,  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  let  it  fall  overboard.  All  were 
equally  confident  in  their  claims ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  demonstrated  that  not  one 
of  them  was  the  true  owner  of  the  body, 
it  being  proved  that  the  person  had  died 
at  his  own  house  before  the  time  of  the 
robbery,  when  the  wound  was  given  ;  and 
that  therefore  it  was  neither  the  lost  sub- 
ject, nor  yet  the  person  that  died  of  deli- 
rium tremens. 

We  need  scarcely  recal  the  recent  case 
of  assassination  in  London,  or  the  finding 
of  the  body  of  Foschini,  the  assassin,  in 
the  Thames,  at  first  so  positively  asserted 
to  be  that  of  the  Italian,  but  afterwards 
found  to  be  that  of  another  person.  An- 
other case  of  mistaken  identity  is  thus 
stated  by  Beck  :  "  A  resurrection-man  was 
tried  for  raising  the  body  of  a  young  wo- 
man from  the  churchyard  of  Stirling.  Nine 
weeks  after  death,  the  body  was  discov- 
ered, and  identified  by  all  the  relations, 
not  only  by  the  features,  but  by  a  mark 
which  they  believed  could  not  be  mistak- 
en, she  being  lame  of  the  left  leg,  which 
w.is  shorter  than  the  right.  There  was  a 
e^ood  deal  of  curious  swearing  as  to  the 
fength  of  time  after  death  that  the  body 
could  be  recognized ;  but  the  jury  were 
convinced  that  the  libel  was  proven^  and 
gave  a  verdict  accordingly.  Now,  I  am 
^tertain  that  this  was  not  the  body  of  the 
woman  who  was  taken  from  the  church- 
yard of  Stirling,  but  one  that  at  least  six 
weeks  after  the  time  libelled  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  Falkirk,  from  which  she 


was  taken  by  this  man,  who  also  took 
the  other,  for  which  he  was  tried — she 
also  was  lame  of  the  left  leg.  Thus, 
though  guilty  of  the  oifence  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  was  found  guilty  by  a  mistake 
of  the  body." 

We  may  conclude  with  one  other  case 
of  error  in  the  identification  of  a  dead 
body.  It  occurred  in  Canada  in  the  year 
1827,  where  the  corpse  of  a  man  named 
Munroe  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  mur- 
dered fi-ee-mason  named  William  Morgan. 
The  body  was  found  on  the  beach  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  jury  who  sat  on  it  gave 
in  a  verdict  of  its  being  a  person  imknown 
to  them,  who  had  met  his  death  by  drown- 
ing. It  was  then  buried ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rumor  of  its  being  the  body  of 
William  Morgan,  it  was  disinterred,  and 
made  the  subject  of  a  fi'esh  inquest.  Mrs. 
Morgan,  the  physician  of  Morgan,  Dr. 
Henry  of  Rochester,  and  several  others 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  deceased, 
deposed  to  its  being  his  body.  "Mrs* 
Morgan  had  not  a  particle  of  doubt,"  and 
fully  believed  the  corpse  to  be  that  of  her 
husband.  From  her  testimony,  and  that 
of  other  witnesses,  the  fact  of  its  being 
Morgan  appeared  to  be  conclusively  e»- 
tabHshed,  m  spite  of  the  only  two  circum- 
stances against  it — the  difference  of  dress, 
and  the  pockets  being  filled  with  tracts — 
and  notwithstanding  which,  the  jury  gave 
a  verdict  that  it  was  his  body ;  and  it  was 
again  interfed.  Shortly  afterwards,  an 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  Canada 
papers  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  the  body  of  Timothy  Munroe,  who  was 
drowned  at  Newark  on  the  river  Niagara. 
From  the  very  minute  description  of  the 
clothes,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  it  applied 
to  the  supposed  body  of  Morgan.  It  was 
again,  therefore,  exhumed ;  and  from  in- 
contestable evidence,  the  fact  was  es- 
tablished that  it  was  in  roahty  the  body 
of  Timothy  Munroe  of  Upper  Canada. 
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The  magnificent  Island  of  Cuba — ^the 
queen  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  richest  jewel 
in  the  colonial  diadem  of  Spain — stretches 
tor  eight  hundred  miles,  long,  narrow,  and 
crescent-shaped,  between  the  Carribean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  climate 
is  delicious ;  a  perpetual  spring  reigns, 
snow  never  falls,  hurricanes  are  less  fre- 
quent and  less  violent  than  in  the  other 
West  Indian  Islands,  the  sky  is  of  the 
deepest  azure,  the  sea  singularly  pure  and 
transparent,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shine 
with  a  lustre  unknown  in  colder  climes. 
Its  shores  are  indented  by  many  safe  and 
spacious  harbors;  fertile  lowlands  occupy 
four  fifths  of  its  surface ;  while  in  the  m- 
terior  are  several  ranges  of  mountains,  one 
of  which,  the  Sierra  del  Cobre,  attflins  the 
height  of  1614:  feet.  The  forests,  which 
still  cover  more  than  half  of  the  Island,  are 
brightened  by  the  vivid  coloring  of  tropi- 
cal flowers,  and  fiill  of  the  most  valuable 
and  beautiful  timber.  At  every  step  the 
eje  is  charmed  by  the  exuberance  and  va- 
nety  of  vegetable  life.  There  is  the 
gigantic  mahogany,  the  red  cedar,  the  ebo- 
ny and  lignum  vitaB  ;  the  stately  palm,  with 
its  white  stem  glittering  in  the  sunbeams 
like  a  column  of  burnished  silver;  the 
graceful  bamboo,  growing  in  clumps  and 
waving  to  every  breeze ;  groves  of  the 
dark  mango,  forming,  with  its  dense  leaf- 
age, an  impenetrable  shelter  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun ;  the  wild  orange-tree,  the  myr- 
tle-leaved vine,  the  guava,  the  tamarind, 
and  the  aloe,  intermingled  with  flowers  of 
every  hue ;  whilst  even  the  jungles  are 
netted  over  by  the  creeping  convolvulus. 
All  around  there  is  a  brightness  of  color- 
ing, and  a  teeming  profusion  of  vegetation 
everywhere  bursting  forth,  and  bearing 
the  strongest  testimony  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate. 
Add  to  this  that  the  population  is  scanty, 
and  only  a  fifth  of  the  surface  under  culti- 


*  By  the  ITonorablo  Henry  A.  Murray.    Lon- 
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vation,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Cuba 
not  only  holds  out  the  strongest  induce- 
jnents  to  the  enterprising  emigrant,  but 
also  offers  a  most  tempting  prize  to  her 
strong,  unscrupulous  neighbor,  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  Nor  need  we  won- 
der that,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  *'  Who 
shall  determine  the  future  of  this  noble 
Island?"  a  voice  comes  wafted  on  the 
western  breeze,  "  I  guess  we  shall." 

Cuba  considerably  exceeds  Ireland  in 
size,  but  is  not  so  compact,  being  very 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  len^h.  One 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  is  ^at  called 
the  "  Vuelta  Abajo,"  in  which  are  some  of 
the  finest  sugar  and  coffee  estates.  It  is 
the  promised  land  of  the  small  planters  of 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The  richest  de- 
partment, however,  is  that  termed  the 
"  Vuelta  Arriba,"  or  region  of  red  earth, 
a  perfect  garden  of  plenty  and  prosperity. 
Here  are  the  largest  sugar  plantations, 
which  yield  immense  revenues  to  their 
proprietors,  in  spite  of  the  great  outlayon 
slaves,  overseers,  and  machinery.  The 
owners  are  seldom  absentees,  generally 
residing  on  their  estates  for  some  portion 
of  the  year.  These  wealthy  planters  give 
the  tone  to  Cuban  society,  and  to  mem 
belong  the  thirty  or  forty  Counts  snd 
Marquises — "  sugar  nobles,"  as  the  old 
Spaniards  call  them.  Closely  allied  with 
these  proprietors  are  the  great  Creole 
merchants,  to  whose  energy  and  enterprise 
the  Island  owes  much  of  its  present  pros- 
perity. The  Spanish  Government  and 
officials,  in  whom  is  centred  all  political 
power,  have  done  almost  nothing;  it  is 
these  planters  and  merchants  who  hare 
effected  everji^hing  that  has  hitherto  been 
done  to  improve  the  capabilities  and  de- 
velop the  resources  of  Cuba ;  and  among 
them  is  to  be  found  a  body  of  well-inform- 
ed, intelligent,  and  courteous  genftlemen 
of  which  any  coimtry  might  well  oe  proud. 
In  spite,  however,  of  aB  their  exertions, 
road-making  and  agriculture  in  Cuba  are 
very  imperfect  and  partial    Only  a  fifth 
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of  the  land  is  under  crop :  more  than  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  acres  are  totally  uncul- 
tivated, whilst  half  of  the  surface  is  still  vir- 
gin forest,  unexplored  and  pathless.  Milch 
of  the  inhabited  interior,  too,  is  but  little 
visited,  and  almost  unknown.  The  mag- 
nificent vale  of  Mariel,  fair  as  those  outer 
realms  of  Paradise  over  which  the  eyes  of 
Adam  ranged  frotn  his  "heaven-kissing 
verdurous  walls ;"  the  romantic  clifis  that 
mirror  their  wealth  of  flowers  in  the  green 
glistening  waters  of  the  winding  Canimar; 
the  mighty  steeps  of  the  Loma  de  Indra, 
from  whose  heights  the  view  sweeps  to 
either  ocean,  and  away  to  the  dim  blue 
hills  of  Jamaica ;  the  endless,  fragrant, 
palm-studded  solitudes  of  the  south-west; 
the  picturesque  ravines  of  the  north-east, 
where  young  girls  may  be  seen  riding  on 
the  backs  of  oxen ;  the  subterranean 
streams  gushing  suddenly  into  the  moon- 
light from  the  blackness  of  the  sumideros^ 
or  "  caverns,"  which  honeycomb  the  sur- 
face of  the  Island  ;  the  hundred  sequester- 
e<i  nooks,  where  still  the  auagiro  chants 
his  rude  improvisations,  (melodious  and 
full  of  meaning  as  the  songs  of  a  gondolier,) 
and  charms,  in  the  skilful  gynmastics  of 
the  Ziipdteado^  groups  of  soft-eyed  girls, 
gracelul  as  the  palm-trees  arching  over- 
head— all  these  you  reach  over  roads 
that  transport  you  into  the  Middle  Ages. 
Riding  along  those  wretched  roads,  you 
meet  only  the  most  primeval  vehicles,  long 
files  of  pack-horses  and  mules,  and  armed 
horsemen  glittering  with  spur  and  sword. 

This  state  of  things  is,  however,  improv- 
ing ;  and  there  are  at  present  850  miles  of 
railway  in  full  operation ;  and  a  complete 
system  of  electric  telegraph  has  lately  oeen 
directed  to  be  established  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  Island.  A  line  of  steamers 
between  Ilavanna,  Havre,  and  Liverpool, 
has  -also  been  recently  started,  \Vith  every 
prospect  of  success. 

The  delightful  climate  of  .Cuba  has  an 
enervating  effect  upon  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  people.  Life  is  indolent,  ele- 
gant, voluptuous,  as  every  traveller  to 
Ilavanna  soon  discovers.  That  beautiful 
capital  stands  on  the  shores  of  a  sheltered 
inlet,  charming  as  the  Bay  of  Naples  or 
the  roadstead  of  Genoa.  In  1791,  it  con- 
tained forty-four  thousand  inhabitants ; 
now  it  i>ossesses  upwards  of  three  times 
that  pojjulation.  Living  is  excessively  ex- 
pensive. Luxuries  such  as  guava  jelly 
and  cigars  alone  are  cheap ;  but  necessa- 
ries— bread,  meat,  lodging,  and  also  coach 


hire — are  e^^travagantly  dear.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray mentions  that  he  paid  35^.  for  a  short 
evening'  drive. 

The  Paseos — the  Champs  Elys^es  of 
Havanna — ^form  the  most  charmmg  pro- 
menades in  the  world.  Beyond  the  walls 
stretch  for  miles  broad,  well-made  roads, 
bordered,  near  the  city,  with  stately  build- 
ings, and  lined  throughout  with  rows  of 
Eoplars  and  palms.  Some  of  these  Paseos 
ave  fountains,  gardens,  and  statues,  and 
are  the  afternoon  resort  of  the  gay  world. 
The  environs  of  Havanna  are  very  beauti- 
ful ;  and  delightful  excursions  may  be  made  ' 
to  the  difierent  fortresses  which  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  defend  the 
city.  These  are  exceedingly  strong.  The 
Morro  Castle  and  the  Cabanas  might  defy 
a  hostile  fleet  to  force  the  narrow  en- 
trance ;  'whilst,  on  the  land  side,  the  forts 
of  Principe  and  Atares  are  the  bulwarks 
of  the  town.  Fifteen  thousand  soldiers, 
however,  are  required  fully  to  garrison 
these  positions ;  and,  as  Spain  has  only 
twenty-five  thousand  on  the  whole  Island, 
she  could  scarcely  afford  to  shut  up  so 
many  in  case  of  a  hostile  invasion. 

The  ladies  in  Havanna  never  walk, 
and  the  favorite  mode  of  conveyance,  the 
carriage  universally  in  vogue,  is  termed  a 
volants,,  which  is  an  odd-looking  gig,  with 
shafts  some  sixteen  feet  long,  and  wheels 
six  yards  in  circumference,  driven  by  a 
negro  postilion,  three  parts  jack-boots  and 
one  part  laced  jacket.  Inside,  however, 
it  is  most  easy,  luxurious,  and  provocative 
of  ease  and  comfort.  Seated  within  her 
cushioned  volafUe^  the  fair  Cuban  spends 
half  her  existence — goes  shopping,  pays 
visits,  and,  in  the  evening,  drives  to  tne 
Paseos,  or  by  the  winding  shores  of  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Havanna,  to  inhale  the 
coolness  of  the  evening  breeze. 

The  aboriginal  population  of  Cuba  was 
entirely  extirpated  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
trooper's  sword  and  the  miner's  spade 
evangelized  the  Island ;  the  natives  sank 
under  the  cruelties  of  their  conquerors, 
and  the  labors  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected ;  and  Matanzas,  (the  ^'  Massacres,") 
an  important  town  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Island,  still  commemorates  the  last 
great  slaughter  of  the  Indians,  who  ob- 
jected to  the  proffered  gifts  of  slavery  and 
salvation.  The  present  Creole  or  native 
white  population  is  of  pure  Spanish  blood, 
and  amomits  to  about  500,000  ;  and  there 
is  about  the  same  number  of  slaves  and 
free  blacks.    Mr.  Murray,  the  most  recent 
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authority,  gives  a  somewhat  higher  esti- 
mate, which  we  are  inclined  to  think  rather 
above  the  truth.  He  states  the  popula- 
tion at  600,000  slaves,  200,000  free  blacks, 
and  500,000  whites.  This  would  place 
the  blacks  in  a  majority  of  eight  to  five 
over  the  whites ;  whereas,  in  the  United 
States,  they  form  a  minority  of  one  to 
seven.  During  the  last  century,  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  Cuba  has  been 
both  rapid  and  steady,  nearly  equalling 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  1175  there 
were  only  171,600  inhabitants,  divided  into 
96,000  whites,  44,000  slaves,  and  30,000 
free  blacks.  And,  according  to  a  recent 
calculation,  the  average  increase  of  the 
population,  for  each  period  of  ten  years, 
from  1790  till  1850,  has  been  29  per  cent. : 
while,  in  the  United  States,  for  the  same 
period,  it  has  reached  85  per  cent. ;  but 
this  difference  in  favor  of  the  States  may 
be,  not  unfairly,  imputed  to  the  naturally 
slower  increase  of  the  Spanish  race. 

The  government  of  Cuba  is  a  despotism. 
All  power  is  centred  in  the  Captain-Gene- 
ral, who  is  changed  every  five  years,  and 
who  is  always  a  native  of  Spain.  For 
more  than  a  century  his  authority  has 
been  V  absolute,  and  in  1853  his  powers 
were  considerably  increased,  and  extended 
over  the  whole  Island.  His  is  now  a  dic- 
tatorship, from  whose  authority  nothing 
is  exempted.  All  political  influence  and 
office  under  the  Governor,  is  possessed  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  this  unjust  partiality 
is  deeply  felt  and  resented  by  the  Creole 
population,  and  has  most  materially  con- 
tributed to  alienate  their  affections  from 
the  mother  country.  An  incessant  and 
inquisitorial  tyranny  is  exercised  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  treason  is  well  understood. 
None  of  the  revolutions  in  Spain  have  had 
the  effect  of  extending  political  freedom 
to  Cuba ;  and  all  her  aspirations  after 
increased  liberties,  and  extended  reforms, 
have  been  sternly  repressed.  In  1812, 
when  a  free  constitution  was  proclaimed 
in  Spain,  Cuba  was  permitted  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and 
Don  F.  Arango,  a  most  able  and  active 
man,  was  the  first  Cuban  member  re- 
turned. By  the  Constitution  of  1833, 
however,  the  privilege  thus  accorded  was 
withdrawn  ;  and,  by  decree  of  February, 
1837,  the  right  of  representation  was  final- 
ly done  away  with,  and  it  was  proposed 
for  the  future,  to  regulate  the  government 
of  Cuba  by  "  special  laws."    Ddh  Jose  An- 


tonio Sacco,  the  excluded  Cuban  deputy, 
published  a  most  able  pamphlet,  exposing 
the  flagrant  injustice  of  this  measure,  which 
was  not  only  a  violation  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  Article  of  the  New  Spanish  Con- 
stitution, which  declared  "the  basis  for 
national  representation  to  be  the  same  in 
both  hemispheres,"  but  was  also,  at  the 
same  time,  most  ill-judged  and  impolitic, 
and  has  done  more  to  irritate  the  Creoles, 
to  alienate  their  attachment,  and  to  spread 
abroad  a  desire  for  independence,  than 
any  other  act  of  Spanish  folly  and  tyranny 
of  which  they  have  had  to  complain. 

Politically  speaking,  Cuba  is  divided  into 
two  provinces,  Havanna  and  Santiago 
da  Cuba,  and,  for  military  purposes,  into 
three  departments.  *  The  judicial  power 
is  shared  between  the  Ileal  Audiencia 
ChanceUaria  of  Havanna  and  that  of 
Puerto  Principe.  Of  these  courts  the  Gov- 
ernor-General is  President.  The  country 
Judges  {Jueces  pedaneos)  are  named  by 
the  Government;  and  at  Havanna  and 
Santiago  da  Cuba  there  are  tribunals  of 
commerce.  The  financial  administration 
is  divided  into  three  intendencies  ;  the 
maritime  into  five  provinces,  of  which 
the  chief  places  are  Havanna,  Trinidad, 
Santiago  da  Cuba,  San  Juan  de  los  Reme- 
dios,  and  Nuevitas.  There  is  an  Arch- 
bishop at  Santiago  da  Cuba,  and  a  SufEra- 
gan  Bishop  at  Havanna ;  but  the  Church 
in  Cuba,  as  a  body,  is  now  poor,  although 
some  of  the  higher  dignitaries  still  enjoy 
large  incomes.  Practically,  religion  is 
little  regarded,  except  by  the  women; 
but  the  tyrannical  ostentation  of  religions 
uniformity  is  still  kept  up ;  and  every 
Protestant  settler  is  obliged  to  ^o  through 
the  form  of  abjuring  his  religion,  before 
his  oath  of  allegiance  can  be  received; 
and  difiiculties  are  still  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  burial  of  those  who  die  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  "  holy  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion." 

The  revenue  of  Cuba  is  derived  from 
the  customs  duties,  and  from  various  small 
taxes,  such  as  that  upon  cock-fightings— a 
favorite  amusement  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  Government  lotteries  are  also  another 
source  of  revenue.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Cubans  are  very  heavily  taxed.  Mr. 
Madden  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in 
the  year  1839,  every  white  person  in  the 
Island  paid  duties  to  Government  to  the 
amount  of  40  dollars ;  and  a  recent  Amer- 
ican author  calculates  the  taxes  at  2^  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  800,000,000  doUars, 
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the  total  value  of  property  in  the  Island. 
Sagra  states,  in  his  Historia  Economica^ 
that  the  revenue  of  Cuba  in  1759  was  only 
163,605  dollars;  and  that,  previously  to 
the  declaration  of  independence  by  the 
South  American  colonies  of  Spain,  a  sum 
of  700,000  dollars  was  annually  dra^vn 
from  Mexico,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  Colonial  Government  in  Cuba.  In 
1820,  however,  the  revenue  of  the  Island 
had  reached  3,491,540 dollars;  and  in  1830 
it  had  still  further  increased  to  $8,972,548  ; 
while  in  1837  the  customs  duties  of 
Havanna  alone  amounted  to  £832,257. 
And  the  prosperity  of  the  Island  seems  to 
be  still  steadily  on  the  increase :  for,  while 
the  customs  revenue  collected  at  Havan- 
na during  the  first  three  months  of  1853 
amounted  to  5,815,150  francs,  for  the 
three  corresponding  months  of  1854,  it 
bad  attained  the  sum  of  7,792,020  francs, 
thus  showing  an  increase  in  that  short 
period  of  nearly  two  millions  of  francs. 
Cuba,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  a  drain 
upon  the  impenal  exchequer,  is  now 
viewcnl  as  a  sort  of  reserve  treasury  which 
may  be  applied  to  in  any  emergency. 
She  now  not  only  pays  every  expense  con- 
nected with  her  colonial  establishment,  but, 
in  addition,  remits  annually  to  Spain  a  sum 
varying  from  £1,500,000  to  £1,250,000; 
thus  presenting  a  striking  and  favorable 
contrast  to  the  small  and  scattered  col- 
onics of  France,  which  cost  the  Home 
Government  about  30  millions  of  francs  a 
yeai-,  whilst  a  majority  even  of  our  own 
colonies  do  not  pay  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance ;  so  that,  perhaps,  Spain  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  entitled  to  meet  the 
allegations  of  tyranny  and  injustice  which 
are  constantly  and  ostentatiously  paraded 
against  her,  by  pointing  to  the  steadily 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  Island  which 
she  is  thus  charged  with  misgoverning. 

In  1847,  the  total  exports  and  imports 
of  Cuba  exceeded  those  of  the  mother 
country,  of  three  times  her  extent,  and 
ten  times  her  population,  by  five  millions 
of  dollars.  This,  at  first  sight,  seems  a 
somewhat  startling  result ;  but  it  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  commercial  prosper- 
ity of  Cuba  has  been  the  result  of  her 
commercial  freedom — ^a  boon  which  she 
extorted  from  Spain  long  before  the  other 
Europc'an  states  had  conceded  the  same 
priviloge  to  their  colonial  dependencies. 
That  freedom  was  for  some  time  complete, 
and  its  results  were  (as  we  shall  after- 
wards see)  almost  miraculous;  trade,  agri- 


culture, population,  mercantile  enterprise, 
and  wealth,  advanced  with  rapid  strides ; 
and  though,  for  many  years  past,  Spain 
has  striven  to  curt^  the  privileges  for- 
merly so  wisely  accorded,  and  has  imposed 
heavy  customs  and  tonnage  duties,  in 
order  to  restrict,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
commercial  freedom  once  enjoyed,  still 
the  enersrv  of  the  colonists,  then  first  de- 
veloped,  has  enabled  them  to  surmount 
these  obstacles,  and  to  make  rapid  pro- 
gress in  wealth  and  civilization.  The  his- 
tory of  Cuban  commerce  is  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Columbus  first  dis- 
covered the  Island  in  1492,  and  its  coloniz- 
ation by  Spain  commenced  in  1511.  At 
that  time  the  prohibitive  system  was  re- 
garded as  the  grand  panacea  for  promot- 
ing colonial  prosperity,  and  the  Spanish 
ports  of  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  and  Santander, 
for  263  years  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  Cuba,  which  increased  but 
slowly  in  wealth  and  population  under 
this  unnatural  restriction.  But,  strangely 
enough,  the  zealous  and  despotic  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  was  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  conferring  the  boon  of  free 
trade  upon  her  colonies,  and  the  principles 
of  libeHy  of  commerce  were  recognized 
and  carried  into  effect  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  long  before  they  were  introduced 
into  any  of  the  states  of  Europe.  In 
1778,  in  consequence  of  the  distress  of  the 
Cubans,  the  system  of  monopoly  was  con- 
siderably relaxed,  and  the  most  important 
benefits  resulted.  The  white  population, 
which  had  taken  more  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half  to  attain  the  number  of  96,000,' 
during  the  fourteen  years  succeeding  this 
relaxation,  received  an  addition  of  37,000. 
This  first  extension  of  commercial  liberty, 
however,  only  gave  to  the  colonists  the 
right  of  trading  with  thirteen  Spanish 
ports  instead  of  with  three ;  but  from  this 
epoch  may  be  dated  the  dawning  of  the 
prosperity  of  Cuba.  Shortly  after  the 
breating  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
French  settler  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  coffee  into  the  Island,  and,  about  the 
same  period,  many  wise  regulations  were 
made,  favorable  to  trade  and  agriculture, 
and  the  rich  district  of  the  Vuelta  Arriba 
on  the  northern  coast  was  gradually  re- 
deemed from  the  primeval  forest. 

In  1793  the  coasts  of  the  Island  were 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  blockade  by  a 
French  squadron,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  great  want  and  misery.  There 
was  no  bread ;  they  were  starving ;  and 
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their  destitution,  and  threats  of  revolt, 
compelled  the  Spanish  Government  to 
pass  a  decree  throwing  open  the  ports  to 
neutral  bottoms,  which  were  allowed  to 
enter  and  exchange  their  breadstuff's  for 
the  productions  of  the  Island.  Intimation 
of  this  decree  was  soon  carried  to  the 
United  States,  who  sent  100  vessels  laden 
with  flour  and  provisions,  reheved  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Cubans,  and  gave  a  powerful 
impetus  to  their  commerce.  In  1812  the 
freedom  thus  accorded  to  articles  of  food 
was  extended  to  other  species  of  goods, 
and  in  that  year  also  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Spanish  Cortes  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  Cubans.  An  attempt 
subsequently  made  by  Charles  IV.  to  re- 
impose  the  old  system  of  monopoly,  was 
disregarded ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  mother  country,  the  commercial 
liberties  of  the  Island  gradually  acquired 
strength  and  stability. 

By  the  strenuous  and  unwearied  exer- 
tions of  Don  Francisco  Arango,  the  first 
Cuban  representative,  a  decree  was  ob- 
tained from  Ferdinand  VII.,  abolishing  all 
restraints  upon  commerce  and  repealing 
the  old  restrictive  laws.  This  royal  ordi- 
nance may  be  regarded  as  the  charter  of 
Cuban  commerce  ;  and  even  when  in  1822 
a  free  Government  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
Spain,  the  commercial  privileges  of  the 
colonists  survived  the  wreck  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  had  bestowed  them.  Un- 
fortunately, the  decree  of  1818  has  not 
been  acted  up  to  by  Spain,  either  in  the 
letter  or  the  spirit.  The  prejudices  of 
three  centuries  were  not  so  easily  over- 
come. She  could  not,  indeed,  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  immense  increase  of  wealth, 

Eopulation,  and  trade,  resulting  from  it ; 
ut  she  api)lied  the  principles  of  the  old 
system  to  the  new,  and  reasoned  thus : 
"If  Cuba  produces  so  much  when  trade  is 
free,  how  much  more  will  she  yield  when 
restrictions  are  imposed!"  Since  1818, 
the  mother  country  has  never  ceased  her 
endeavors  to  neutralize  the  freedom  then 
conferred.  The  only  period  during  which 
Cuba  enjoyed  complete  commercial  free- 
dom was  from  1818  to  1829;  and  since 
the  latter  epoch  that  liberty  has  been  most 
materially  curtailed,  by  the  imposition  of 
vexatious  and  burdensome  imposts. 

American  flour  was  soon  found  to  be 
much  cheaper  and  better  than  that  of 
Spain ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  trade  of 
the  Spanish  farmers  with  Cuba  rapidly 
decreased ;  they  could  not  compete  with 


their  rivals  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
applied  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  for  redress. 
They,  in  their  wisdom,  imposed  heavy  du- 
ties upon  American  flour,  in  favor  of  the 
agriculturists  of  La  Mancha  and  Castile, 
duties  which  at  present  amount  to  nearly 
10  dollars  per  barrel;  and  in  1830  excess- 
ive tonnage  dues  were  also  laid  upon  for- 
eign vessels  entering  Cuban  ports.  In 
1833,  as  before  noticed,  the  right  of  rep- 
Vesentation  was  withdrawn  from  the  col- 
onists, and,  in  consequence,  thoy  were 
left  with  no  one  to  explain  their  grievan- 
ces, or  advocate  their  claims  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  where  the  whole  agricultural  in- 
terest of  Spain  was  bent  upon  opposing 
them.  The  consequences  were  soon  ap- 
parent. In  1834,  a  law  was  passed  impos- 
mg  a  duty  of  £2  per  barrel  upon  Amencan 
flour,  which  had  the  effect  of  almost  anni- 
hilating the  flourishing  mercantile  marine 
of  Cuba,  which  had  been  created  and  en- 
couraged by  the  growing  trade  with  the 
United  States.  The  duties  imposed  by 
the  Spanish  Cortes  had  been  levelled  at 
that  country,  which,  naturally  enough, 
retaliated  by  passing  a  law  imposing  upon 
Cuban  vessels  a  duty  twice  as  great  as 
that  levied  upon  those  belonging  to  the 
States  in  Cuban  harbors.  Since  that  time 
ship-building  has  almost  ceased  in  the 
Island,  although  her  forests  abound  with 
the  finest  and  most  suitable  timber,  and 
up  to  1798  had  furnished  materials  for  the 
construction  of  125  vessels  in  the  arsenal 
of  Havanna,  53  of  which  were  frigates, 
and  6  three-deckers;  while  timber  soffi* 
cient  for  the  construction  of  30  frigates  was 
imported  into  this  country  from  a  single 
Cuban  port  between  the  years  1825  and 
1840.  Tlius  was  the  merchant  marine  of 
Cuba  unjustly  sacrificed  to  the  clamors 
of  an  interested  and  narrow-minded  &ctioii 
in  the  mother  country,  whose  selfishness^ 
after  all,  has  been  exercised  in  vain ;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  duty  of  9j  dollars  per  barrel 
on  American  flour,  Cuba  still  continues  to 
derive  nine  tenths  of  what  she  requires 
from  the  United  States,  although  that  im- 
poiled  from  Spain  in  Spanish  bottoma 
only  pays  a  duty  of  2  dollars  per  barreL 
This  is  owing  to  the  very  greatly  superior 
quality  of  the  American  flour,  whioh  re- 
quires  to  be  mixed  with  that  sent  from 
Spain,  before  the  latter  is  fit  for  use ;  and 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  renders  the 
heavy  duty  peculiarly  impolitic  and  op- 
pressive. 
The  result  of  this  short,  recapitulation 
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of  the  history  of  Cuban  commerce  is  any- 
thing but  favorable  to  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  mother  country ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  past  seems  to  show,  that 
the  colony  has  much  to  fear  from  the  ig- 
norance, jealousy,  and  prejudice  of  the 
Spanish  proprietors,  who  form  the  major- 
ity of  the  Cortes,  where  she  is  wholly  un- 
represented, and  has  nothing  to  hope  from 
their  forbearance  or  sense  of  justice. 

Let  us  now  examine  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  results  of  the  limited  commercial 
freedom  enjoyed  by  Cuba,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  monopoly  from  which 
she  suffered  so  long.  And  first  with  re- 
gard to  population :  in  263  years  of  mo- 
nopoly, she  had  gained  96,000  inhabitants ; 
in  24  of  commercial  freedom,  150,000. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  former  sys- 
tem, she  had  been  a  burden  and  an  ex- 
pense to  Spain  ;  under  the  latter,  she  be- 
came a  support  and  a  treasure-house.  It 
took  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
of  monopoly  to  raise  her  annual  revenue 
to  885,358  dollars.  But,  at  the  end  of  the 
half  century  that  followed  the  first  remo- 
val of  that  monopoly,  it  had  risen  to  near- 
ly |>9,000,000,  and  it  is  at  present  upwards 
of  813,000,000.  In  1840  the  exports  of  the 
Island  were  four  times  as  great  as  in  1818, 
the  era  when  complete  commercial  free- 
dom was  proclaimed ;  and  the  period  that 
has  since  elapsed  has  been  sufficient,  in 
spite  of  unwise  restrictions  and  political 
despotism,  to  convert  an  Island  compara- 
tively uncultivated  and  unproductive,  into 
the  most  flourishing  colony  in  the  world, 
and  the  firmest  support  of  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  Spanish  crown.  But,  if 
anything  could  supply  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  folly  of  monopoly,  and  the  benefits  of 
commercial  Hberty,  it  would  be  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
another  Spanish  colony,  which  ftirnishes  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  prosperous  posi- 
tion of  Cuba.  There,  all  the  ports,  with 
the  exception  of  Manilla,  are  closed  against 
foreiOT  vessels,  and  the  Government  have 
a  monopoly  of  tobacco.  The  population 
is  about  4,000,000,  and  the  annual  exports 
am(nnit  to  1 7,000,000  francs ;  whereas  the 
exports  from  Cuba,  with  only  1,000,000 
inhabitants,  amount^id,  in  1851,  to  160,- 
000,000  francs ;  though,  as  long  as  Ha- 
vanna  was  the  only  port  in  the  Island 
ojjeii  to  foreign  bottoms,  they  never  ex- 
cei'ded  10,000,000.  The  whole  value  of 
the  comniorce  of  Cuba  in  1851  was  320,- 
000,000  francs,  the  exports  and  imports 


being  pretty  equally  divided.  Of  the  im- 
ports 40,000,000  came  from  Spain,  40,- 
000,000  from  the  United  States,  and  35,- 
000,000  from  England.  The  principal 
export  markets  were  Spain,  10,000,000; 
England,  35,000,000;  and  the  United 
States,  65,000,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
England  and  the  United  States  have  by 
far  the  most  important  trade  with  Cuba : 
the  exports  to  the  latter  have  been  trebled 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  still  in- 


creasing. 


Agriculture  as  well  as  commerce  is 
makmg  steady  progress  in  Cuba.  In  1 827 
there  were  13,000  farms,  5000  tobacco 
and  510  sugar  plantations;  while  in  1850 
there  were  25,292  farms,  9102  tobacco 
and  coffee  plantations,  and  1442  sugar 
estates  and  mills.  The  annual  value  of 
the  whole  agricultural  produce  of  the 
Island  has  been  estimated  at  323,000,000 
francs.  Cattle  are  now  very  numerous, 
amounting  to  1,300,000  head.  Indigo 
and  cotton  were  at  one  time  grown,  but 
their  culture  is  now  on  the  decline,  as  is 
also  that  of  coffee,  the  present  prices  not 
offering  h  sufficient  remuneration  to  the 
planters.  In  1837  the  exports  of  coffee 
reached  53,0Q0,000  pounds,  but  in  1848 
they  had  fallen  to  less  than  17,500,000; 
and,  within  the  last  few  years,  no  less  than 
40,000  slaves  have  been  transferred  from 
coffee  to  sugar  plantations,  which  are  rap- 
idly increasing.  The  annual  export  of  su- 
ar  varies  from  250,000  to  300,000  tons. 

e  growth  and  export  of  tobacco  is  also 
steadily  progressing.  Its  consumption  on 
the  Island  is  enormous,  the  Cubans  being 
probably  the  greatest  smokers  in  the 
world.  To  a  stranger,  indeed,  smoking 
seems  to  be  the  great  business  of  life.  The 
priest,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  mer- 
chant, the  planter  and  his  dependants,  the 
women  as  well  as  the  men — the  ladies  of 
high  rank  alone  excepted — children  of  ten 
years  of  age,  slaves,  free  people  of  color, 
mechanics — all  smoke,  steadily  and  system- 
atically ;  and  ten  or  a  dozen  cigars  a  day 
is  no  ilncommon  number,  even  for  a  slave, 
in  Havanna.  In  1849,  111,000,000  cigars 
were  shipi)ed  from  that  port  alone ;  and 
Mr.  Madden  calculates  the  daily  consump- 
tion on  the  Island  itself  at  28,335  pounds' 
weight. 

Education  is  very  much  neglected 
throughout  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  hence 
the  general  dissoluteness  of  manners,  and 
the  degradation  of  religion.  But  of  late 
years  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  re- 
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medy  this  prevalent  evU,  and  to  diffuse 
the  advantages  of  systematic  education. 
In  the  country  districts,  however,  the 
most  profound  ignorance  still  reigns; 
masters  and  servants  are,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, alike  ignorant  of  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge.  According  to  a  statement 
drawn  up  by  Senhor  Domingo  Delmonte, 
a  Cuban  lawyer  of  distinguished  abilities, 
the  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  in 
Cuba  in  1827  was  119,519,  and  of  that 
number  there  were  104,440  who  suffered 
from  a  want  of  primary  instruction  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  savages  of  Uruguay. 
The  cost  of  primary  instruction,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  for  the  8442  children 
who  attended  schools  in  the  Island,  was  507^- 
094  dollars  annually,  apparently  a  most  ex- 
travagant expenditure,  when  contrasted 
with  the  limited  number  of  scholars.  But 
the  narrow  extentof  the  means  of  education 
is  by  no  means  the  only  evil ;  the  system 
of  teaching  is  essentially  a  bad  one,  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  memory  instead  of 
the  intellecu,  the  children  being  taught 
like  parrots  instead  of  like  rational  beings. 
Even  in  1840  matters  were  not  much  un- 
proved ;  for,  out  of  90,000  free  children, 
only  9000  attended  any  school,  and  of 
these  but  one  third  was  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  The  remedy  proposed 
for  these  evils  by  the  Senhor  De  La  Luz, 
a  patriotic  Cuban  lawyer,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools  by  the  Govern- 
ment, nnder  the  supervision  of  a  board  of 
directors ;  the  first  step  to  be  the  institu- 
tion of  a  normal  school  for  teachers  in 
each  of  the  three  districts  of  the  Island. 
"  If,"  he  says,  "  in  more  cult  ivated  nations 
it  is  found  indis})ensable  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  to  found  not  only 
classes,  but  special  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  masters  in  the  art  and  practice  of 
teaching,  how  much  more  so  in  our  grow- 
ing country,  in  order  to  reform  from  in- 
fancy the  morals  of  a  people  peculiarly 
contaminated  by  the  atmosphere  of  slave- 
ry, in  which  they  are  born,  live,  and  die !" 
The  means  of  education  in  Ilavanna  are 
com])aratively  ample.  It  possesses  nume- 
rous acadiMuies,  a  museum,  a  Co)iS€rva- 
toire  de  Mtfslquc^  several  literary  societies, 
and,  above  all,  the  two  Colleges  of  San 
Fernando  and  Carraguao,  containuig 
thirty  professorships  of  languages,  philoso- 
phy, and  the  various  arts  and  sciences. 
The  latter  of  these  institutions  has  form- 
ed and  educated  the  majority  of  those  Cu- 
bans who  have  distiui'uished  themselves 


in  literature  or  science.  Unfortunately, 
the  Spanish  Government  has  all  along 
been  the  chief  and  most  pcrseTering  oppo- 
nent of  the  prosperity  of  these  two  Umver- 
sities,  which  she  viewed  with  a  jealoni 
eye,  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
colleges  in  the  mother  country,  and  inimi- 
cal to  the  continuance  of  her  political  des-. 
potism.  Accordingly,  they  are  heavDr 
taxed,  and  the  price  of  a  diploma  is  fixed 
by  law  at  £100.  But,  in  spite  of  this  se- 
vere imposition,  both  of  them  still  oon- 
tinue  to  exist  and  to  prosper.  When  ve 
behohl  tliis  obstinate  oppontion  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  her  finest  colony,  we  cannot 
help  recalling  the  memorable  declaratioii 
of  Charles  I  v.,  when  he  suppressed  the 
University  of  Maracayho,  "  that  it  was 
not  the  interest  of  the  mother  oountrr 
that  information  should  become  gmerd 
in  America. 

The  literature  of  Cuba,  or  rather  of  Ha- 
vaima,  far  surpasses,  in  yariety,  extent, 
and  ability,  that  of  any  of  the  Weil 
Indian  colonies  of  France  or  TtnglMML 
There  is  a  treasure  of  popular  songs  and 
ballad  romances  among  the  Gkiagiros,  or 
countrymen  of  the  Yuelta  Abqo  of  6ii- 
anajay,  an  indolent  and  ifirnorant  rao^i, 
proud  of  cheap  virtues  and  fond  of  cheap 
vices,  and  devoted  to  finery,  lore-makutf^ 
cock-fighting,  and  amusements  of  all  kintt 
These  ballad,  many  of  which  evince  con- 
siderable ]K>etic  feeling,  are  generally  ■ 
praise  of  their  mistresses  beauty,  or  m 
deprecation  of  her  cruelty.  Tibey  an 
termed  Dechnas  Cabanas,  It  is,  indeed, 
within  the  domain  of  poetry  that  the  no* 
blest  efibrts  of  the  Cuoan  mind  must  be 
sought  for;  and  there  are  three  namei 
which  stand  out  conspicuous  and  i^Mrti 
as  the  greatest  poets  of  Cuba.  These  an 
Heredia,  IVIilanes,  and  Plaoido.  The  iirtt 
was  born  at  Santiago  da  Cuba,  and  ma 
the  son  of  an  accomplished  gentkom 
whose  patriotism  compelled  him  to  qjnl 
Cuba,  and  repair  to  Mexioo,  aloinff  wiA 
his  family.  On  his  fiither^s  death,  ^toredh 
returned  to  Cuba,  and  in  1823  was  adod^ 
ted  to  the  Ilavanna  bar ;  bat  the 
of  his  opinions  soon  aroused  the 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  he  wa%  is 
consequence,  forced  to  beoome  an  eda 
He  was  invited  to  Mexico,  where  he  ml 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  States 
and  afterwards  became  a  Jndge  anl 
member  of  the  Senate.    He  died  there  ii 
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1836.  His  first  volume  ofpoems  appeared 
in  New  York,  in  1825.  Two  of  the  hap- 
])iest  efforts  of  his  muse  are,  "  The  Exile's 
H>'Tiin,"  and  "Niagara,"  the  latter  of 
which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Bryant. 
Milanes  was  bom  in  a  humbler  rank  of 
life,  and  belonged  to  the  mercantile  class. 
His  disposition  was  sensitive  and  melan- 
choly— characteristics  which  are  strongly 
developed  in  the  plaintive  cast  of  his  poet- 
ry. His  gloomy  temperathent,  aggravat- 
ed by  private  distress,  and  a  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  his  inability  to  redress  the 
deeply-felt  wrongs  of  his  country,  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  and  finally,  overpowered 
his  reason.  His  works  have  been  printed 
at  Havanna  with  great  care  and  beauty. 
Thoy  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  roman- 
ticism of  the  French  school ;  their  very 
titles,  such  as  the  '^The  Bastard,"  "The 
Beggar,"  "The  Prison,"  "La  Ramera," 
indicating  the  influence  which  it  had  over 
his  mind.  Milanes  possessed  considerable 
dramatic  as  well  as  lyrical  skill ;  and  his 
play  of  the  "  Count  Alarcos,"  drawn  from 
the  ancient  poetry  of  Castile,  has  been 
^  very  successful.  But  by  far  the  most  re- 
volutionary of  the  above  triad  of  Cuban 
poets  was  Placido,  the  nom  cle  plunie  of 
Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  Valdes,  a  mulat- 
to of  Matanzas.  He  was  a  comb-maker 
by  trade,  and  his  education  was  of  the 
rudej':t  and  most  imperfect  description ; 
but  his  genius  triumphed  over  all  obsta- 
cles, and  he  soon  became,  what  he  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
Cuban  poets.  In  1844  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment received  information  of  an  intend- 
ed rising  of  the  colored  population,  and 
took  immediate  steps  to  prevent  and  pun- 
ish it.  This  they  effected  by  the  help  of 
military  commissions  and  most  atrocious 
cruelties ;  and  among  the  victims  was 
Placido,  who  was  arrested,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  He  composed  some 
of  his  tinest  verses  in  prison,  in  particular 
his  ''  Prayer  to  God,"  which  he  chanted 
aloud  as  he  marched  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution. His  poetry  is  characterized  by 
manly  energy  of  thought  and  diction. 
The  Cuban  muse  has  been  very  proHfic  in 
the  department  of  the  drama,  and  several 
writers  have  displayed  considerable  skill 
in  painting  manners,  and  in  satirizing  na- 
tional peculiarities.     Cardenas  y  Rodri- 


guez and  Cirillo  Villaverde  have  describ- 
ed the  characteristics  of  Cuban  society 
with  great  vivacity  and  humor,  and  the 
former  has  founded  an  amusing  comedy, 
called  Un  Titulo^  upon  the  Spanish  fond- 
ness for  titles,  which  is  carried  to  exag- 
geration in  the  colony. 

The  lawyers  of  Cuba  have  been  the 
most  distingiushed  ornaments  of  her  prose 
literature,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
exiled  on  account  of  the  freedom  of  their 
opinions.  In  the  depai-tment  of  philoso- 
phy, De  La  Luz  occupies  an  eminent  po- 
sition, as  does  Sagra  in  history ;  and  in 
miscellaneous  Uterature,  Armas,  Delmonte, 
and  Saco.  The  last  has  published  several 
pamphlets,  advocating  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  substitution  of  free 
labor ;  and  more  lately,  a  most  able  essay 
upon  the  political  situation  of  Cuba.  This 
enlightened  patriot  was  banished  from 
Cuba  by  General  Tacon,  \\^o,  durino;  two. 
years  of  his  administration,  deported  1 90 
persons  to  Spain,  and  condemned  720  to 
perpetual  exile  from  Cuba. 

A  recent  French  writer  states  that  in 
1847  there  were  six  daily  papers  publish- 
ed in  Havanna,  one  of  which,  the  F^aro  In- 
dustrial^ was  the  largest  printed  in  the 
dominions  of  Her  Most  Catholic  Majesty ; 
that  there  was  also  an  able  monthly  re- 
view, political,  industrial,  and  literary  ; 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  small  town  in 
the  interior  that  did  not  possess  its  own 
newspaper,  and  that  the  editors  of  these 
newspapers  were  rarely  interfered  with  by 
the  Spanish  Government,  unless  when 
they  made  a  direct  attack  upon  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Murray  says  that  the 
Cuban  press  is  the  slavish  tool  of  the 
Government ;  and  the  most  recent  Amer- 
ican authority  states  that  the  pcess  in  Ha- 
vanna is  gagged,  that  the  periodicals  are 
trashy  in  the  extreme,  that  the  newspa- 
pers are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  mind  of  Cuba  is  at 
present  totally  unrepresented.  No  allow- 
ance is  made  for  prose  writers ;  poets 
alone  may  occasionally  venture  to  tamper 
with  their  rulers.  We  fear  that  there  is 
but  too  much  truth  in  the  less  flattering 
of  these  statements ;  partial  commercial  ^ 
freedom  does,  indeed,  exist  in  Cuba,  but ' 
civil  and  poUtical  liberty  is  almost  entirely 
^unknown. 
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On  the  3d  of  March,  1855,  I  was  fairly 
en  route^  one  of  a  party  of  lady  volun- 
teers for  the  British  Hospital  at  Smyrna; 
not  indeed  that  part  of  the  East  I  had 
longed  and  hoped  to  see  ever  since  I 
can  remember — ^namely,  Palestine  ;  but 
"  though  not  the  rose,  was  somewhat  near 
it,"  and  was  full  of  interest  of  its  own ; 
besides,  I  carried  with  me  a  great  amount 
of  enthusiasm  fbr  the  work  I  was  to  be  en- 
gaged in. 

•  The  British  •Consul  came  to  see  us  at 
Marseilles,  and  dined  with  us.  It  was 
thought  advisable,  by  the  lady  superinten- 
dent, that  we  should  appear  in  caps ;  and 
as  most  of  us  had  locked  up  our  store  of 
six  orthodox  government  ones,  and  pos- 
sessed no  others,  we  sallied  forth  to  a  mil- 
liner's to  get  some  ;  and  then  commenced 
the  momentous  process  of  trying  on,  and 
ejaculations  of  "  This  does  not  suit  me  at 
all!"  "I  look  hideous  in  this!"  and  so 
forth,  were  heard  on  all  sides.  I  finally 
became  possessor  of  an  elaborate  piece  of 
French  millinery,  in  which  I  looked  like 
"  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush."  Perhaps  it  may 
be  thought,  that  all  this  solicitude  about 
our  caps  was  unsuitable  in  persons  going 
out  as  what  is  called  "  Sisters  of  Mercy ;" 
but  I  must  once  for  all  say,  that,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  neither  professed  to  be 
a  Sister  df  Charity,  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  nor 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  was,  as  I  told  the 
poissarde  of  Boulogne,  a  British  woman, 
who  had  little  to  do  at  home,  and  wished 
to  help  our  poor  soldiers  if  I  could  abroad. 
The  reason  given  to  me  for  the  peculiarity 
and  uniformity  of  our  dress  was,  that  the 
soldiers  might  know  and  respect  their 
nurses ;  it  seemed  a  sensible  reason,  and 
one  which  I  could  not  object  to,  even  dis- 
liking, as  I  did,  all  peculiarity  of  attire 
that  seemed  to  advertise  the  wearers  only 
as  serving  God,  or,  at  least,  serving  him 
preeminently,  and  thus  conveying  a  tacit 


*  Ismeer,  or  Smyrna  and  its  British  Hospital  in 
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reproach  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the 
obligation  lies  on  aU  the  same.  I  did  not 
'  feel  then,  nor  do  I  now,  that  we  were 
doing  anything  better  or  more  praise- 
worthy than  is  done  in  a  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious way  at  home  every  day ;  on  the  con- 
trary, to  many  temperaments,  my  own 
among  the  number,  it  is  far  less  difficult  to 
engage  in  a  new  and  exciting  work,  like  the 
one  we  were  then  entering  on,  than  to 
pursue  the  uneventful  monotony  of  daily 
doing  good  at  home. 

There  were  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital 
when  we  arrived  at  Smyrna,  and  death 
was  very  busy  amongst  them.  The  divi- 
sion which  fell  to  my  lot  had  from  sixty  to 
eighty  patients ;  and  I  must  say  I  felt  a 
little  strange,  just  at  first,  on  finding  my- 
self the  only  female,  save  my  nurse,  amonff 
so  many  sick  soldiers.  But  how  soon  sen 
is  forgotten,  when  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
sickness  andsuifering,  and  know  that  «peo- 
ple  are  depending  on  you  for  relief  I  The 
fear,  horror,  and  disgust  which  would  pro- 
bably affect  an  inactive  spectator,  have  not 
the  smallest  place  in  your  mind,  and  yon 
have  but  one  feeling  left — ^pity,  and  a  desire 
to  alleviate  pain. 

Shortly  after  we  commenced  our  dnties, 
one  of  the  ladies  was  seized  with  fever. 
She  felt  so  ill,  she  was  obUged  to  leave  the 
chapel,  and  continued  so  for  several  days, 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  when  she 
became  worse,  and  the  following  FridOT 
her  life  was  despaired  of.  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently do  justice  to  the  unwearied  care 

and  kindness  of  Miss  P ,  who  ojccnpied 

the  same  room  with  her,  and  who  attend- 
ed on  and  nursed  her  night  and  day,  and 
that  without  any  assistance ;  for  there  wis 
but  one  female  servant  in  the  honse,  wfco 
remained  only  for  some  hours  each  day, 
and  there  were  so  many  of  the  nurses  al- 
ready laid  up,  that  it  was  thought  inadvis- 
able to  take  one  of  them  from  the  hospitaL 
We  all,  of  course,  volunteered  our  ser- 
vices ;  but  up  to  Friday,  when  over-&tigue 
I  compelled  Miss  P to  give  in,  and  Miss 
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K and  I  took  the  nightwork,  she  did 

everything  herself. 

It  was  a  terrible  night.  I  had  never  be- 
fore sat  face  to  face  alone  with  death,  and 

any  moment  I  felt  might  be  Miss  A 's 

last.  She,  however,  lived,  but  for  several 
days  in  the  same  critical  state,  having  one 
or  two  convulsive  fits,  which  we  thought 
must  have  carried  her  off. 

One  very  painful  feature  in  this  fever  is 
a  habit  the  patients  have  (particularly  if 
women)  of  making  a  noise,  when  under 
deliriuni,  something  between  screaming, 
sinking,  and  yelling — ^beginning  rather  low, 
and  getting  louder  and  louder,  till  at  last 
it  becomes  a  perfect  shout.  This  continues 
some  time,  and  is  most  distressing  to  listen 
to  ;  in  tliis  case  it  was  indeed  very  bad. 
At  last  the  critical  night'  arrived,  and 
never  sliall  I  forget  it.  The  fever  was 
that  called  "the  twenty-one-day  fever," 
an<l  tlie  doctors  gave  us  hope  that  if  she 
survived  this  night  she  might  recover,  and 
that  we  must  above  all  be  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  least  tendency  to  sleep  we 
might  observe,  and  not  to  rouse  her  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  nourishment,  as  we 

bad   hitherto   done.     Miss  P and  I, 

after  having  moved  our  patient,  and  made 
her  a,s  comfortable  as  we  could,  sat  silent 
and  still,  about  the  middle  of  the  night, 
fail  eying  we  saw  an  inclination  to  sleep. 
The^^il)])earance  continuing  for  some  time, 
l)y  conmion  consent  we  rose,  and  leaving 
tlie  room-door  open,  w^eht  down  a  few 
steps  which  led  out  of  the  sick-room  to  a 
small  passage  over  the  stable :  here  we 
board  the  slightest  movement  in  the  room, 
and  had  a  breath  of  fresh  air :  while  we 

fancied,  if  Miss  A was  really  asleep, 

she  would  be  better  without  us.  We  did 
not  speak  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  at  last, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  one  said,  "Do  you 
think  she  will  live?"  Before  the  other 
could  answer,  a  sound,  the  most  melan- 
choly and  uneai;J;hly  that  can  be  conceived, 
came  from — we  could  not  tell  where;  it 
seemed  close  beside  us,  and  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance also.  We  sprang  up,  and  listened 
with  beating  hearts  for  a  repetition  of  the 
sound ;  but  all  was  silent.  We  went  up 
the  steps  to  look  at  the  occupant  of  the 
bed,  but  she  seemed  tranquilly  asleep,  so 
we  returned,  and  sat  down  in  silence ; 
each,  no  doubt,  being  full  of  her  o^^^l  su- 
perstitious, thoughts  and  forebodings. 
These,  however,  were  wearing  away,  and 
again  some  remark  was  made,  which  im- 
mediately called  forth  that  dismal,  melan- 


choly sound ;  but  this  time  it  was  repeated 
twice  ;  and  I  could  hardly  help  shouting 
with  nervous  laughter,  for  I  remembered 
a  great  homed  owl,  a  pet  of  one  of  the 
servants,  which  had  been  rather  indisposed 
that  day,  and  I  had  myself  seen  it  shut 
into  its  night-quarters,  the  stable,  which 
was  immediately  under  us.  So  our  ghost 
story  ended  like  most  other  ghost  stories, 

and  the  next  day  Miss  A was  better, 

and  on  the  twentieth  was  pronounced  out 
of  danger.  I  regret,  however,  to  add,  that 
Miss  P suffered  severely,  and  still  suf- 
fers, from  her  great  and  unremitting  exer- 
tions. 

It  was  a  very  fortunate  thing  that  the 

room  occupied  by  Miss  A was  one  on 

the  upper  flat  of  the  house,  and  in  a  part 
completely  away  from  the  pestilential  at- 
mosphere w^hich  affected  the  lower  rooms 
and  other  parts  of  it.  At  tliis  time  the 
nurses  were  suffering  much  from  typhus 
fever ;  six  of  them  were  laid  up :  Mrs. 
Hely,  Mrs.  Church,  Mrs.  Paxton,  Mrs. 
Barker,  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  Drusilla 
Smyth.  The  latter  had  been  taken  ill  some 

time  before  Miss  A ,  and  continued 

long  wavering  between  life  and  death,  her 
youth  and  good  constitution  doing  strong 
battle  for  the  mastery.  The  loud  scream- 
ing I  have  mentioned  as  accompanying 
this  fever  was  very  painful  in  her  case ; 
indeed,  it  was  a  sad  one  altogether.  She 
had  not  at  all  spared  herself,  poor  thing  I 
but  was  ever  willing  and  anxious  to  take 
night  or  any  other  work  even  out  of  her 
turn,  and  eager  to  oblige  in  every  way, 
and  at  this  time,  several  of  the  nurses  ail- 
ing, she  volunteered  to  take  their  night 
duty  often,  and  no  doubt  over-fatigued 
herself.  Her  symptoms  were  sometimes 
so  favorable  that  good  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  her  recovery,  then  a  relapse,  and 
this  went  on  for  some  days,  till,  notwith- 
standing the  care  of  Dr.  Barclay,  who  at- 
tended on  the  nurses,  and  the  unwearied 
and  unremitting  attention  of  the  Misses 
Le  M y  she  sunk,  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  April  died,  and  was  buried  that 
evening  at  six  o'clock,  in  the  Protestant 
burial-ground  of  the  town.  None  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  will  easily  forget  that  funeraL 
We  all  assembled  m  the  hospital-yard  at 
five  o'clock,  and  were  marshalled  into  a 
procession  of  two  and  two ;  first  went  a 
double  file  of  soldiers ;  the  chaplains ;  then 
the  orderlies  carrying  the  coffin,  which 
had  a  black  velvet  pall  with  a  white  bor- 
der thrown  over  it ;  then  the  nurses,  some 
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as  pall-bearers,  in  their  black  cloaks  and 
hoods ;  after  them  the  lady  volunteers ; 
and  lastly,  the  doctors,  surgeons,  commis- 
sariat and  other  officers,  followed  by  Dr. 
M6yer  and  General  Storks.  It  was  a  sad 
and  striking  scene,  to  witness  this  train 
slowly  winding  through  the  long  narrow 
streets  of  Smyrna ;  while  groups  of  Franks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks,  and  Jews,  stood 
looking  on,  but  all  in  silence  and  with  ap- 
parent respect,  some  (not  the  Turks,  of 
course)  even  taking  off  their  hats  as  we 
passed.  A  year  ago  such  a  scene  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  un- 
molested. 

The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  a  dis- 
mal-looking, neglected  spot.  It  was  cho- 
sen from  an  idea  that  Drusilla's  friends  at 
home  miglit  prefer  it  to  the  open  hill 
where  the  soldiers  lay ;  but,  if  there  had 
been  time  for  consideration  and  inspection, 
it  would  have  been  otherwise  arranged ; 
for  the  appearance  of  the  place  struck  a 
chill  to  our  hearts — it  looked  so  "  dank 
and  dreary,"  with  the  grass  more  than  a 
foot  high,  and  the  weeds  towering  above 
it ;  and  either  from  its  being  close  to  the 
bay,  and  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  or 
from  some  other  cause  not  ascertained  by 
me,  the  grave,  which  had  been  dug  in  the 
forenoon,  was  almost  filled  with  water ; 
and  on  the  words,  "  Forasmuch  as  it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  God,"  we  heard  the 
coffin  splash,  with  a  dismal  sound,  into  the 
more  than  half-full  grave.  There  was  a 
general  regret,  afterwards,  that  this  bu- 
rial-ground had  been  chosen,  though  it 
was  with  the  best  intention  that  the  error 
had  been  committed ;  but  poor  Drusilla 
will  not  sleep  the  less  soundly !  And  we 
all  agreed,  on  leaving  her  grave,  that  who- 
ever of  us  was  next  called  to  die,  should 
be  buried  on  the  hill,  in  the  spot  allotted  to 
the  })Oor  soldiers,  open  and  unprotected  as 
it  was.  Death  seemed  very  near  to  us  then ; 
we  had  already  lost  two  orderUes,  and  many 
of  the  nurses  were  lying  at  the  gates  of 

death.     Miss  A had  made  an  almost 

miraculous  (»scape,  and  was  not  yet  out  of 
danger  from  relapse.  The  first  gap  had 
been  made  in  our  immediate  party ;  and 
who  could  tell  whether  she  might  not  be 
the  next  ? 

The  evening  was  closing  fast  as  we  re- 
turned, some  in  caiques,  and  others  walk- 
ing, solemnly  and  sadly ;  for  besides  the 
feeling  naturally  attending  such  a  scene, 
we  all  regretted  poor  Drusilla,  who,  al- 
though she  had  not  been  long  among  us, 


was  so  obliging  and  anxious  to  be  of  use. 
She  was  a  good-looking  young  waman, 
and  immediately  on  her  arrival  had  be- 
come the  object  of  attraction  to  one  of 
the  purveyor's  clerks,  whose  attentions 
she,  however,  most  steadily  declined.  He 
still  persisted  in  showing  the  most  extra- 
ordinary attachment  to  her ;  and  during 
her  illness  was  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  distress,  as  to  be  utterly  incapa- 
citated to  attend  to  his  duties  properly. 
He  used  to  sit  on  the  stairs  leading  to  her 
room,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  some  one  who 
could  tell  him  how  she  was,  and  went  per- 
petually to  the  passage  outside  her  room, 

entreating  of  the  Misses  Le  M ^  who 

generally  sat  up  with  her,  to  let  him  in  to 
see  her :  this  they  refused  till  the  night  of 
her  death,  when  she  was  quite  insensible 
and  past  all  hope  of  recovery ;  so  that  his 
visit  could  do  her  no  harm.  He  stayed  a 
few  minutes,  and  looked  his  last  on  her ; 
for  in  the  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  she 
died.  I  never  shall  forget  his  fece  when 
he  came  to  my  store-room,  in  accordance 
with  his  duty,  to  correct  some  inaccuracy 
in  the  diet-roU.  He  seemed  utterly  be- 
wildered with  sorrow  ;   and  Miss  S , 

who  had  also  occasion  to  speak  to  him, 
said  she  never  saw  grief  so  strongly  mark- 
ed in  a  human  face.  He  insisted  on  fol- 
lowing her  remains  to  the  grave,  as  chief 
mourner,  and  wearied  liimself  carrying  the 
coffin.  No  one  interfered  with  him ;  for 
all  seemed  to  think  he  had  acquired  the 
right,  by  his  unmistakable  affection,  to 
perform  these  sad  offices ;  and  the  lady 
superintendent,  moved  by  his  sorrow, 
allowed  him  to  retain  a  ring  of  some  small 
value,  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
wear. 

Fever,  which  appeared  in  almost  every 
ward,  was  indeed  most  deadly  and  BCveiQe. 

D ,   a  soldier  of  the  34th,  who  had 

been  acting  as  orderly  (and  who,  I  heard, 
had  been  a  most  hard-working  and  atten- 
tive one),  suddenly  sickened,  and  his  ease 
very  rapidly  assumed  the  worst  form.  He 
had  been  seized  in  the  orderlies'  room, 
and  for  a  day  remained  there ;  but  wbb 
afterwards  removed  to  one  of  my  wards, 
on  the  basement-floor.  I  never  saw  anv 
one  so  suddenly  and  utterly  prostrated ;  it 
seemed  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  do 
anything  for  him ;  and  so,  I  suspect,  the 
surgeon  thought ;  for,  giving  geaeril  in- 
structions, he  left  me  to  do  pretty  much 
as  I  pleased.  I  remember  so  well  what  an 
intense  desire  possessed  me  to  prolong 
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that  man's  life.  He  was  in  the  stage  of 
fever  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  con- 
stant stimulants  and  nourishment  if  possi- 
ble ;  but  that,  in  general,  they  will  not 
take,  except  perhaps  a  mouthful  at  a  time 
of  beef-tea ;  indeed,  they  are  very  unwill- 
ing to  take  anything,  and  dislike  being 
roused  from  their  lethargic  state ;  but  it 
must  be  done,  or  they  would  slumber  on 
into  that  lethargy  from  which  in  this 
world  there  is  no  awaking ;  so  every  five 
or  ten  minutes  I  used  to  pour  restoratives, 
a  very  small  quantity  at  a  time,  down  poor 

D 's  throat,  who  swallowed  it  with 

Tiiany  a  groan — being  able  just  to  swallow, 
and  no  more.  This  went  on  all  day;  and 
at  night  Mr.  Coote  kindly  walked  with 
nie  to  the  hospital,  to  see  how  he  was,  and 
to  recommend  him  to  the  special  care  of 
the  nurse  and  orderly  who  were  to  sit  up 
with  him.  Three  or  four  doctors  were 
standing  round  his  bed ;  all  said  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  hope ;  and  I  went 
away  with  a  heavy  heart,  charging  both 
nnrse  and  orderly  to  give  him  perpetual 
stimulants — which  they  must  have  done, 
for  by  the  morning  he  had  nearly  finished 
a  bottle  of  brandy. 

Kext  day,  at  an  early  hour,  I  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  ward.  How  my  heart 
beat !  I  had  seen  no  one  who  could  tell 
me  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  At  last 
I  summoned  courage,  and  went  in,  when 
I  saw  two  orderlies  standing  by  the  bed, 

and  D stretched  on  it — but  whether 

alive  or  dead,  I  could  not  tell,  though  he 
looked  more  like  the  latter.  Therel  stoodat 
the  door,  literally  unable  to  move,  until  the 
orderly  who  had  been  up  all  night  turned 
round  and  saw  me :  a  smile  broke  over 
his  face,  as  he  exclaimed:  "All  right, 
nia\am !  Jem's  alive  I"  I  am  very  sorry 
I  have  forgotten  this  orderly's  name :  he 
was  an  Irishman  and  a  soldier — one  whose 
gentleness  and  attention  equalled,  indeed 
almost  surpassed,  any  woman's  I  ever 
saw.  He  soon  after  left  for  the  Crimea. 
Yes,  "  Jem"  was  alive ;  but  that  was  all ; 
and  that  day  was  a  repetition  of  the  last, 
the  doctors  still  thinking  there  was  not  a 
ray  of  hope,  and  telling  me  to  come  away, 
and  not  inhale  his  pestilent  breath.  I  did 
go  away,  obediently,  but  came  back 
again. 

Well,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 

all,  poor  D struggled  through.  I  never 

saw  a  more  complete  resurrection;  but 
tor  a  long  time  he  was  in  a  most  preca- 
rious state,  and  we  were  in  constant  fexf 
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of  a  relapse,  which  generafly  proves  &tal. 

In  a  bed'near  D was  a  tall,  red-haired 

Serjeant,  M ,  who  tad  suffered  se- 
verely from  rheumatism  and  bad  sores.  I 
saw  that  the  nurse  attended  to  him  care- 

ftiUy ;  and  during  D 's  illness  I  spoke 

very  little  to  him,  but  observed  him  eye- 
ing my  proceedings  with  what  I  thought 
was  a  surly  look.  He  was  unable  to  feed 
himself;  and  being  told  by  the  doctor 
that  I  might  prepare  the  eggs  he  was  or- 
dered, in  any  palatable  way  I  chose,  I 
made  him  a  nice  custard.  He  let  me  feed 
him  in  silence,  and  I  was  going  away  con- 
firmed in  my  impression  of  his  suUenness, 
when  a  most  fervent  exclamation  in  the 
richest  Irish  brogue,  of  "  God  bless  you ! 
ye're  a  fine  woman  I"  arrested  my  atten- 
tion ;  and  on  turning  round,  I  saw  him 
looking  after  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
I  found,  afterwards,  it  was  not  sullenness, 
but  astonishment  at  seeing  the  trouble  I 

took  with  D ,  which  made  him  look  at 

me  in  the  way  he  did. 

THE  GRxVVE   OF  POLTCARP. 

I  now  took  my  first  walk  to  the  grave  of 
Polycarp  and  the  Genoese  fort,  accompar 
nied  by  a  friend,  who  had  touched  at  Smyr- 
na en  route  from  Palestine  to  England.  It 
was  a  splendid  morning  as  we  wended  up 
the  steep  hill  on  which  "  Ismeer"  is  built, 
and  leaving  the  last  houses  of  the  town 
behind  us,  reached  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  what  by  tradition  has  received 
the  name  of  Polycarp's  Tomb.  If  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Polycarp,  it  is  also  the  tomb  ot 
some  Mahometan  saint,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  proximity  of  the  Christian 
martyr,  seems  to  sleep  undisturbed  in  the 
small  enclosure,  at  one  end  of  which 
stands  the  usual  Turkish  headstone — a 
block  of  white  marble  surmounted  by  a 
turban ;  at  the  other,  the  fine  old  solitary 
cypress,  which  is  seen  from  far  and  near. 
It  is,  I  believe,  admitted  that  Polycarp 
suffered  martyrdom  near  this  spot,  though 
there  are  many  local  traditions  regarding 
the  manner  of  his  death,  widely  differing 
from  the  well-known  ancient  and  semi-his- 
toric record.  That  most  generally  believ- 
ed is,  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
beasts ;  and  quite  near  to  this  are  the  evi- 
dent remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  the 
vaulted  dens  in  which  it  is  supposed  the 
savage  animals  were  kept.  It  certainly  is 
not  unlikely  that  about  this  very  spot  the 
martyred  body  of  the  saitlt  was  buried — 
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at  all  events,  it  is  venerated  as  his  grave 
by  Greeks,  Roman  Catholics,  Armenians, 
and  Protestants,  and  many  a  twig  is  torn 
awayfrom  the  good  old  cypress  asa  memen- 
to of  the  "Tomb  of  Poiycarp."  Strange 
that  it  should  also  be  a  spot  consider- 
ed sacred  by  the  Turks !  A  light  is  kept 
burning  there  all  night,  its  faint  glimmer 
marking  the  mart^^s  resting-place  to  those 
in  the  vessels  restmg  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna. 
This  cypress,  too,  is  the  sacrificial  tree ;  its 
roots  have  been  watered  by  the  blood  of 
many  a  victim;  and  when  I  was  last 
there,  in  the  middle  of  November,  it  had 
evidently  been  used  the  night  before,  as 
its  trunk  was  all  sprinkled  with  blood. 
My  friend  and  I  had  a  Jewish  servant 
with  us,  but  to  him  the  spot  had  no  tale 
to  tell ;  he  plucked  me  a  sprig  of  cypress, 
and  gave  it  to  me  with  an  apathetic  air  of 
pity  and  contempt. 

SOLDIEBS'  LOVE  OP  TOBACCO. 

At  first,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
smoking  was  forbidden  m  the  wards  and 
corridors.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  dreadful 
privation  by  those  who  could  not  get  out 
of  bed,  or  who  were  not  allowed  to  go 
down-stairs  to  the  basement  corridor  or  I 


yard.    A  lady  told  me  a  story  of  a  mfn, 

M y  in  her  division,  which  shows  how 

much  some  of  them  wiU  venture  for  a 
smoke.  He  had  just  had  one  g£  ins  toes 
taken  off  under  the  influenoe  of  dhloroform. 
It  bled  profusely ;  and  the  surgeon,  after 
binding  it  up,  went  away,  giving  her 
strict  mjunctions  not  to  allow  him  to 
move,  and  ordered  him  some  medioine, 
which  he  would  send  presently.  She  was 
called  away  to  another  patient  tor  a  far 
minutes,  and  went,  leavmg  M  wiA 

strict  orders  not  to  pat  his  fiiot  do^ra. 
On  her  return  to  his  oedside,  to  her  as- 
tonishment, he  was  gone ;  and  after  some 
searching  she  discovered  him,  by  the 
traces  of  blood  on  the  stairs  and  ooindor, 
sitting  down  in  the  yard,  smoking  Ui 
pipe  with  the  greatest  sang  JMd,  She 
spoke  to  him  smoudy  about  disobejiqg 
orders  and  doing  himself  an  iigoiy ;  bit 
he  was  perfectly  callous  on  the  sidgeol  of 
his  toe.  She  succeeded,  however,  in  woik- 
ing  on  his  feelings  at  having  disfigvni 
the  corridor  with  blood ;  and  be  omm  •* 
back,  saying:  ^^ Indeed,  ma'am,  I  eotfd 
not  help  gomg  to  have  a  pipe,  ftr  tlat 
was  the  nastiest  stuff  I  ever  got  draakoa 
in  my  life" — alluding  to  the  taste  ef  the 
chloroform. 


HEiNBicn  Heine's  Opixion  of  Lon- 
don.— I  have  seen  the  greatest  wonder 
which  the  world  can  show  to  the  astonish- 
ed spirit :  I  have  seen  it,  and  am  still  as- 
tonished—  and  still  there  remains  fixed 
in  my  memory  the  stone  forest  of  houses, 
and  amid  them  the  rushing  stream  of 
faces  of  livinff  men,  with  all  their  motley 
passions,  all  their  terrible  impulses  of  love, 
liimger  and  hatred — I  mean  London.  Send 
a  philosopher  to  London,  but  for  your 
life,  no  poet !  Send  a  philosopher  there, 
and  stand  him  at  the  comer  of  Cheapside, 
where  he  wiU  learn  more  than  from  all 
the  books  of  the  last  Leipsic  Fair ;  and  as 
the  billows  of  human  life  roar  around  him, 
BO  will  a  sea  of  new  thoughts  rise  before 
him,  and  the  Eternal  Spirit  which  moves 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters  will  breathe 
upon  him;  the  most  hidden  secrets  of 


social  harmony  will  be  saddenlT  _  _  , 

to  him;  he  will  hear  the  pulse  of  tbeworii 
beat  audibly,  and  see  it  viniMj  fa  V 
London  is  tne  right  hand  of  the  worn 
its  active,  mighty  right  hand  than  ws 
may  regard  the  route  wbioh  leads  torn 
the  Exchange  to  Downing-etreel  m  fi/H 
world's  pyloric  arter^r-  Bat  never  aoai  a 
poet  to  London  I  Tms  downriglit 
ness  of  all  things,  the  colossal  an~ 

this  machine-like  movement,  tliw 

spirit  in  pleasure  itsd^  this  examfKtUd 
London,  smothers  the  imnflinafliUB  mA 
rends  the  heart.  And  should  mi  em 
send  a  German  poet  thither— a  oieSBffv 
who  stares  at  everything,  even  a  ^iflP' 
beggar  woman,  or  the  ining  wafces"o?» 
gol(&mith's  shop — ^why,  xheD,  at  leait|  hi^ 
will  find  things  going  right  hadl^  wHfc 
him. 
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LETTER-WRITING    AND^    LETTER-WRITERS. 


Tatian  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  as- 
cribe the  invention  of  letter-writing  to  a 
lady,  a  royal  lady,  the  Persian  Empress 
Atossa.  Bentley  lays  stress  upon  this 
circumstance,  in  his  examination  of  the 
Letters  of  Phalaris,  the  assmned  right  of 
Atossa  being  his  final  argument  against  the 

genuineness  of  the  Sicilian  epistles;  for 
'halaris  lived  an  age  or  so  before  Atossa. 
It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  the  his- 
tory of  letter- writing  might  be  taken  as 
one  mode  of  illustrating  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  that  a  surer  test  of  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  could  hardly  be  select- 
ed than  the  greater  or  less  development 
of  this  useflu  art — ^for  art  it  is.  "The 
desire  to  communicate  with  distant  friends 
must  have  arisen  with  the  first  separation 
of  families;  and  occasional  attempts  to 
effect  some  correspondence  must  have 
been  made  before  the  invention  either  of 
alphabets  or  of  regular  roads."  As  for 
the  times  of  Phalans  or  Atossa,  every  per- 
son, as  De  Quincey  observes,  (in  his 
review  of  Bentley  and  the  Phalans  feud,) 
who  considers  the  general  characteristics 
of  those  times,  must  be  satisfied  that,  if 
the  epistolary  form  of  composition  then 
existed  at  all,  it  was  merely  as  a  rare 
agent  in  sudden  and  difficult  emergencies 
— "  rarer  perhaps  by  a  great  deal,  than  the 
use  [this  was  wi-itten  in  1830 — tempora 
mutantur  /]  of  telegraphic  dispatches  at 
pwresent."  As  a  species  of  literary  compo- 
sition, he  maintains,  it  could  not  possibly 
arise  until  its  use  in  matters  of  business 
had  familiarized  it  to  all  the  world :  letters 
of  grace  and  sentiment  would  be  a  remote 
afterthought  upon  letters  of  necessity  and 
practical  negotiation. 

The  frequency  with  which  kinsfolk  and 
firiends  could  correspond,  and  the  length 
at  which  they  might  correspond,  would 
depend,  as  a  reviewer  of  Roberts'  History 
of  Letter- Writing  shows,  upon  a  twofold 
condition  :  first,  the  possession  of  a  facile 
and  manageable  alphabet ;  and  secondly, 
of  some  tolerable  roads,  with  habitations 
at  accessible  distances  along  them.    In  the 


former  of  these  necessities  is  implied,  we 
are  reminded,  the  discovery  of  a  Hght  and 
pliant  material  for  receiving  the  character, 
for  the  rounded  or  cursive  form  of  letters  is 
closely  dependent  on  the  possession  of  a 
substance  that  yidds  to  a  rapid  motion  of 
the  hand.  The  discovery  of  paper  (what- 
ever may  have  been  the  matter  of  which  it 
was  composed)  was  a  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  letter-writing,  and  was  a  mar- 
vellous "  easement"  to  the  "  absent  lover\' 
and  the  anxious  friend. 

"  As  long,  however,  as  the  means  of 
transit  continued  uncertain  and  irregular, 
there  was  no  temptation  to  writing  for 
trivial  purposes ;  and  letters,  forwarded  by 
special  courier  would  inevitably  be  con- 
fined to  important  communications.  The 
establishment  of  regular  posts  must  have 
early  followed  that  of  extended  empires, 
when  military  necessities  could  not  fail  to 
turn  attention  to  the  meansof  constant  com- 
munication with  outlying  provinces  and 
distant  armies."  This,  it  is  allowed,  may 
even  have  existed  prior  to  the  invention  ol 
alphabets ;  for  not  only  might  verbal  com- 
munications be  thus  kept  up,  but  many 
conventional  symbols,  less  precise  than 
letters,  but  still  sufficiently  indicative, 
might  be  sent  along  an  established  line. 

As  examples,  we  are  referred  to  that 
earUest  specimen  of  "  Illustrated  News" — 
the  drawings  which  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment received,  of  the  Spaniards,  their 
ships,  and  arms,  inmiediately  on  the  arri- 
val of  those  invaders  at  the  coast.  The 
quipu  was  another  symbolical  instrument ; 
it  is  described  by  Prescott  as  a  cord  about 
two  feet  long,  coniposed  of  different  color- 
ed threads  tightly  twisted  together,  from 
which  a  quantity  of  smaller  threads  were 
suspended  in  the  manner  of  a  fringe :  the 
threads  were  van-colored  and  knotted: 
the  colors  denoted  sensible  objects.  Thus 
white  represented  olver,  and  yellow  was 
the  symbol  of  gold.  But  abstract  ideas  as 
well  as  sensible  objects  were  thus  repre- 
sented— white  also  si^ifying  peace,  and 
red  being  the  appropriate  symbol  of  war. 
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The  quipus^  however,  were  chiefly  used,  | 
says  Sir.  Prescott, ""  for  arithmetical  pur- 
poses. The  knots  served  mstead  of  ci- 
pliers,  and  could  be  combined  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  represent  numbera  to  any 
amount  they  required.  By  means  of  these 
they  went  through  their  calculations  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  Spaniards  who 
\isited  the  country  bear  testimony  to 
t  heir  accuracy."  Under  the  title  of  qieipii- 
i'aniayiis^  or  Keepers  of  the  Quipus,  offi- 
cers were  distributed  through  the  kmg- 
dom,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  gov- 
ernment well  supplied  with  secret  notes, 
and  official  intelligence,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary. Then  again  the  poppy-heads 
of  Tarquin  have  been  mentioned,  as  yet 
ruder  but  not  less  fdgnificant  expressions 
of  a  sentiment.  Particular  signs,  pre- 
viously agreed  on,  would  supply  much 
"  military  intelligence,  without  risk  of  its 
being  intelligible  if  betrayed  by  the  for- 
tune of  war,  or  the  messenger,  to  the  enemy. 
In  early  Greece,  such  a  sign  was  the  astraga- 
lus,  which  was  broken  in  twain,  and  divided 
by  host  and  gaest  at  parting,  as  a  token 
between  them  for  the  renewal  of  recipro- 
cal hospitality  personally  (and  probably 
by  their  recommendees)."  It  is  suggest- 
ed, too,  as  a  further  probability,  that  even 
after  the  use  of  alphabets,  a  symbology, 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  cipher,  was  in 
request  for  military  correspondence ; 
though  such  resources,  after  all,  are  ex- 
cessively limited  in  their  applicability,  so 
that  the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing 
must  have  preceded  anything  approach- 
ing to  an  extensive  interchange  of 
ideas. 

A  living  essayist  is  magniloquent,  and 
<iulciloquent,  about  the  beauty  of  the  first 
idea  of  extracting  the  private  passages  of 
one's  life ;  recording,  rolling  up,  seal- 
ing down  into  compact  unity,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  and  sending  olF  by  trusty  trans- 
mission, little  fragments  of  one's  soul; 
of  circulating  the  tmier  griefs  and  fainter 
joys  and  more  evanesq^nt  emotions,  as 
well  as  the  larger  accidents  and  deeper 
passions  of  existence ;  of  adding  wings  to 
conversation,  and,  by  the  soft,  soundless 
touch  of  a  paper-wand,  and  the  wave  of 
a  rod  of  feather,  annihilating  time  and 
space,  truly  a  "  delicate  thought,  and 
softly  bodied  forth ;"  of  the  motley 
freightage  which  this  little  ark,  once 
launched,  has  been  compelled  to  bear ; 
now  called  on  to  transmit  a  weight  of 


written  tears,  and  now  of  eager  and  ex- 
pansive joys ;  now  to 

*  Waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole,' 

and  now  to  echo  a  compliment,  or  circu- 
late a  sneer ;  now  to  convey  the  gall  of 
malice,  and  now  to  reflect  the 

*  Bloom  of  young  desire  and  purple  hght  of  love ;' 

now  to  popularize  the  cogitations  of  the 
philosopher,  and  now  to  creak  and  trem- 
ble under  the  awful  burdens  of  the  in- 
spired apostle. 

The  sentimental  is,  chronologically,  a 
sequence  upon  the  state  letter.  The  bill 
of  sale  comes  before  the  billet-doux.  The 
art  of  letter-writing,  indeed,  like  all  other 
arts,  must  have  been  the  result,  says  the 
retrospective  reviewer  previously  quoted, 
of  use  and  practice.  "  An  interchange  of 
state  letters  must  have  had  its  conven- 
tional style ;  and  the  epistolary  trea- 
tises of  literary  correspondents  could  not 
but  have  all  the  stiffness  and  formality  of 
professional  writing.  It  was  not"  till 
trifles  came  to  be  discussed,  that  the  easy, 
graceful,  unomamented,  but  beaatrfal 
simplicity  of  true  letter-writing  could  have 
found  an  existence."  Cicero  is,  in  fiwt, 
held  by  this  critic  to  have  been  the  first 
Roman  who  habitually  corresponded  in 
any  frequency  with  his  friends,  and  the 
first  to  havp  reduced  the  practice  to  form 
and  elegance.  "  In  the  stiff  and  awkward 
letters  of  our  own  ancestors,  with  their 
long-winded  directions,  and  more  long- 
winded  compliments,  we  have  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  prac- 
tice of  letter-writing  is  accompDshed  by 
the  unfrequent  correspondent.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  more  curious  phenomenon 
in  literature,  than  the  graceral  fiicility  of 
Madame  de  S^vigne,  whose  contempora* 
ries,  whether  nobles  or  pedants,  were  such 
pompous  letter-Avriters." 

The  Pseudo-Phalaris  correspondence 
has  never  recovered  Bentley's  swaahing 
blow,  though  hLstorians  of  letter-writing 
still  begin  their  resumes  of  the  art  witB 
that  artful  forgery.  That  series  of  letters 
commands  the  interest  due  to  fkbrieations, 
and  no  more.  Curious  enough  was  the 
character  of  the  feud  which  raged- on  the 
subejct  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when 
Sir  Wiliam  Temple,  an  a^ed  statesman, 
and,  as  De  Quincey  describes  him,  prac 
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tised  in  public  business,  intimate  with 
courts,  a  man  of  great  political  sagacity, 
a  higli-bred  gentleman,  and  of  brilliant 
ac(X)mplishments,  singled  out  these  letters 
not  merely  as  excellent  in  their  kind,  but 
as  one  argument  amongst  others  for  the 
unapproachable  supremacy  in  all  intellect- 
ual pretensions  ol  the  ancients ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Bentley,  a  young 
scholastic  clergyman  of  recluse  habits, 
comparatively  low  in  rank,  and  of  humble 
breeding,  pronounced  the  letters  to  be 
utterly  despicable,  and  unworthy  of  a 
prince.  "On  such  a  question,  and  be- 
tween such  judges,  who  would  hesitate 
to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  sage  old 
diplomatist  ?  Yet  a  single  explanation 
discredits  his  judgment ;  he  was  angry 
and  prejudiced."  And  the  actual  result, 
it  is  added,  is — that  every  reader  of  sense 
heartily  accedes  to  Bentley's  sentence : 
"  You  feel,  by  the  emptiness  an4  deadness 
of  them,  that  you  converse  with  some 
dreaming  pedant  with  his  elbow  on  his 
desk ;  not  with  an  active,  ambitious  ty- 
rant, with  his  hand  on  his  sword,  com- 
manding a  million  of  subjects." 

The  Pythagorean  correspondence  be- 
longs to  the  same  category.  Epistolary 
fabrications  of  this  kind  are  naturally 
enough  accounted  for.  When  once  the 
practice  of  letter-writing  became  common, 
as  the  intelligent  reviewer  already  cited 
has  remarked,  the  fitness  of  the  epistola- 
ry form  for  the  purposes  of  fiction  could 
not  tail  to  strike  ;  and  either  as  the  basis 
of  a  narrative,  or  as  a  mere  exercise  m  the 
art,  the  composition  of  letters  supposed  to 
have  passed  to  and  fro  between  historical 
personages,  became  a  recognized  branch 
of  the  lighter  literature.  "  The  more  re- 
mote the  antiquity  of  the  supposed  cor- 
respondents, the  greater  scope  was  left 
for  tlie  exercise  ot  imagination,  both  as 
to  facts  and  sentiments :  such  would,  there- 
fore, be  preferably  selected."  In  a  history 
of  the  pious  frauds  of  Christendom  and 
Christian  champions,  some  prominent 
chapters  would  be  occupied  with  tliis  di- 
vision of  the  subject. 

Ilayley  echoes  the  often-expressed  re- 
gret, that  in  the  rich  mass  of  ancient 
Grrecian  literature  we  find  no  collections 
of  familiar  letters  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  Cicero  and  Pliny.  Indeed,  there 
are  hardly  any,  as  he  says,  written  by 
men  of  eminence,  and  entitled  to  the 
name  of  familiar  letters,  "  if  we  except  a 
few  of  ^schines,  the  orator,  who  seems, 


in  his  epistolary  talent,  to  have  been  the 
BoUngbroke  of  Athens."  The  letters  of 
Demosthenes  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  but  as  Mr.  Wilson  Croker  ob- 
serves, the  half-dozen  which  have  come 
down  to  us  under  liis  name — if  indeed 
they  be  not  altogether  spurious — excite 
no  great  regi^et  for  the  loss  of  tlie  rest. 
"A  mind  so  laboriously  trained  to  the 
severest  style  of  eloquence,  would  prob 
ably  have  little  taste  for,  and  still  less 
command  of,  those  Ught,  but  not  facile 
graces  wluch  constitute  the  chief  merit  of 
a  familiar  correspondence ;  and  if  we  had 
it  in  our  power  to  evoke  a  volume  of 
real  'Athenian  Letters'  from  the  tomb, 
we  should  (at  least  for  amusement)  havc^ 
no  great  hesitation  in  wishing  for  those  of 
Demades  rather  than  of  Demosthenes 
himself."  Scholars  are  interested  in 
Plato's  celebrated  letter  to  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and  that  of  Isocrates  to  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon,  before  he  came  to  the 
throne — which  latter  has  been  called  by 
an  amiable  old  Minerva  Press-man,  "a 
brief,  benevolent,  and  graceful  compli- 
ment, from  an  illustrious  veteran  of  hter- 
ature,  to  a  highly  promising  youth."  The 
letter  of  Alexander's  sire  to  Aristotle,  on 
the  fiiture  education  of  that  "highly 
promising  youth,"  has  been  similarly 
characterized  as  "  a  model  of  princely  po- 
liteness." The  later  Grecian  sophists  en- 
joy the  reputation  of  a  grand  talent  for 
letter-writmg.  The  one  called  Philostra- 
tus  criticises  the  craft  in  an  epistle  of  his 
own,  wherein  are  passed  in  review  tht? 
philosophers  ApoUonius  and  Dion;  the 
general  Brutus;  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius;  the  orator  Herodes  Atticus. 
Of  all  the  later  pagan  letter-wiuters  in 
Greek,  whose  works  are  extant,  Ilayley 
singles  out  Libanius  as  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  if  not  most  excellent.  Gib- 
bon— ^whose  name  is  almost  suggested  by 
that  word  "voluminous,"  so  closely  do 
some  of  Sheridan's  jokes  stick,  and  so  long 
survive  the  joke-maker — speaks  too  con- 
temptuously, perhaps,  Mr.  Hayley  sub- 
mits, of  the  extensive  correspondence  of 
Libanius  —  near  two  thousand  letters  I 
"In  some  of  them,  the  high-spirited 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Julian  is  &r 
from  deserving  the  title  of  a  '  dreaming 
I  pedant.'  "  Julian  himself  is  commended 
I  for  a  distingue  manifestation  of  "  episto- 
I  lary  talent." 

Cicero  is  the  magnua  ApoUa  of  the 
art  among  the  ancients.    Dr.  Blair  glori- 
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fies  Tally's  epistles  as  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  letters  extant  in  any  language 
— as  letters  of  real  business,  written  to  the 
great  men  of  the  age,  composed  with 
purity  and  elegance,  but  without  the 
least  affectation ;  and,  avers  the  gracieux 
Doctor,  "what  adds  greatljr  to  their 
merit,  written  without  any  mtention  of 
being  published  to  the  world."  This  con- 
clusion the  Reverend  Hugh  draws  from 
Cicero's  never  having  kept  copies  of  his 
own  letters,  so  that  we  are  wholly  indebt- 
ed to  the  care  of  his  freed-man  Tyro  for 
the  large  collection  that  was  made  after, 
as  Shakspeare's  Si^oVc  says, 

"  A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murdered  sweet  Tully." 

But  Cowper's  biographer  is  probably 
right  in  "apprehending,"  that  although 
all  the  letters  of  Cicero  were  certainly  not 
intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  public,  most 
of  them  were  so.  "  The  great  orator  had 
so  fervent  a  passion  for  &me,  that  he 
was  eager  to  spread  every  sail  by  which  a 
breath  of  glory  could  be  caught."  The 
great  charm  oi  Cicero's  letters  has  been 
said  to  consist  in  their  unaffected  ease  and 
simplicity,  joined  with  consummate  know- 
ledge, sense,  and  taste :  whether  writing 
to  Atticus  about  the  purchase  of  books 
and  statues,  acquainting  him  merely  with 
the  state  of  his  own  health  and  that  of  his 
family,  bantering  him  on  the  discrepancy 
between  his  philosophical  principles  and 
his  natural  affections,  communicating  the 
most  important  political  events  and  de- 
bates, or  reasoning  on  their  causes  and 
grounds,  he  never  for  a  moment  stops  to 
consider  about  the  choice  of  expressions. 
"  He  sets  down  the  pun  or  the  jest  just  as 
it  occurs ;  if  the  Greek  expression  be  more 
forcible,  more  playftd,  or  more  aboundingin 
agreeable  associations,  he  employs  it  with- 
out hesitation ;  he  uses,  in  short,  the  very 
phrases,  the  very  turns,  the  very  meta- 
phors and  similes  which  were  adapted  to  a 
polished,  graceful,  and  elegant  conversa- 
tion." So  wi-ites  a  critic  in  a  long-lived 
but  now  dead-and-gone  Review ;  adding, 
that  this  epistolary  style  was  much  more 
common  in  the  time  of  Cicero  than  at  the 
present  day:  purity  and  gracefulness  in 
the  use  of  the  Latin  language  being, 
amongst  the  Romans,  accounted  an  affair 
of  the  last  importance,  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  education  of  every  person  of  inge- 
nuous birth,  insomuch  that  the  letters  of 


Cicero's  correspondents,  though  inferior 
to  his  own  in  wit  and  deep  knowledge, 
vie  with  them  in  elegance  and  correct- 
ness. 

Pliny,  like  Cicero,  by  no  means  wrote 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  single  eye  of  his 
individual  correspondent,  whoever  that 
favored  person  might  be ;  but  for  the  ar- 
gus-eyed  public  and  posterity  at  large. 
"  I  have  observed,"  S^nft  writes  to  Pope, 
"  that  not  only  Voiture,  but  likewise  Tmly 
and  Pliny,  writ  their  letters  for  the  pub- 
lic view  more  than  for  the  sake  of  tneir 
correspondents  ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  on 
account  of  the  entertainment  they  have 
given  me.'*  The  Dean  expresses  at  the 
same  time  his  belief  that  his  own  letters 
had  escaped  being  published,  because  he 
"writ  nothing  but  nature,  and  friendship, 
and  particular  incidents,  which  comd 
make  no  figure  in  writing.'*  Bolingbroke 
too,  also  writing  to  Pope,  mentions  Pliny 
and  Seneca,  Bal^  and  V  oiture,  as  writing 
for  the  public — ^while  disavowing,  for  his 
own  part,  any  desire  of  epistolary  &me, 
though  a  good  deal  pleased  to  thiu  of  its 
being  known  to  posterity  that  he  and  Pope 
lived  in  the  most  friendly  intimacy  togeui- 
er.  The  elegant  Blair  saysof  Pliny*s  epis- 
tles, that  "according  to  the  vulgar  phrase  " 
— Blair  was  so  particular  not  to  use  vul- 
gar phrases,  or  if  he  did  use  them,  (as 
now),  to  give  the  world  assurance  that  ne 
knew  them  for  such — "  they  smell  too 
much  of  the  lamp.  They  are  too  elegant 
and  fine ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  think- 
ing that  the  author  is  casting  an  eye  to- 
wards the  public,  when  he  is  appearmg  to 
write  only  for  his  friends."  Phny  lets  out 
(Shade  of  Blair,  forgive  us,  for  that  •Vul- 
gar phrase "!)  his  epistolary  animus^  and 
the  scope  of  his  epistolary  exercises,  when 
he  says  :  "  Habeant  nostrsB  quoque  Ktene 
aliquid  non  humile,  nee  sordidum,  neo 
privatis  rebus  inclusum."  He  is  not  the 
man  to  show  himself  to  his  correspondent 
in  an  undress,  or  otherwise  than  as  the 
great  world  might  gaze  upon  him,  and 
welcome.  He  has  no  mina  to  warn  his 
correspondents,  and  they  love  him^^to 
bum  his  letters.  One  ^stinguished  ex- 
ample of  that  sort  we  have,  however, 
among  the  ancients,  in  the  letter  of  Plato 
to  Dionygflus  H, — the  philosopher  straitly 
enjoining  the  tyrant,  and  for  pretty  gooa 
reasons,  perhaps,  to  destroy  mat  ftmous 
epistle,  after  reading  it  more  than  once  or 
twice,  and  laying  it  to  heart  as  its  import- 
ance deserved. 
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Feelings  on  the  probable  or  possible  The  present  with  regret  for  blessings  fled : 

pubUcation  of  one's  letters  differ,  among  ^^s  V*^?  thatwrot^  this  ever  teeming  head, 

those  whose  very  position  involves  a  posa-  ^lus  flickering  heart  is  foil  of  chance  and  change ; 

bility  or  probabifity  of  the  kind.    It  is  ^  ^  T"^^  °^^,  ^^^  ?^?  ^*^^  "^^  weaknesses, 

vjLiii,^  \jx  yjiKfuauxxivjyM.    wn^  n^«.     au   mo  ^or  how  mv  foohsh  likings  Toam  and  range, 

hard  to  read  some  of  the  pubhshed  letters  j^or  how  the  mushroom  fiiendships  of  a  day 

of  modem   celebrities,   and  not  believe  Hastened  in  hotbed  ripeness  to  decay, 

them  designed  for  publicity,  or  at  any  rate  Nor  how  to  mine  own  self  I  grow  so  strange." 
not  strictly  forbidden  it.    But  there  are 

writers  to  whom  the  idea  of  publication  is  On  the  other  hand  is  the  case  of  such 
fatal  to  whatever  gives  value  to  private  as  Jean  Paul.  To  Jean  Paul  the  mere 
correspondence.  Miss  Martineau  tells  us,  thought  of  destruction  was  so  painful,  es- 
in  her  "Life  in  the  Sick  Room,"  that  she  peci^y  of  the  work  of  man's  mind,  that 
has  adopted  legal  precautions  against  the  he  never  could  bear  to  bum  a  letter,  but 
publication  of  her  private  letters.  "I  have  treasured  up  every  one  he  received,  even 
made  it  a  condition  of  my  cdnfldential  cor-  the  most  insignificant.  He  used  to  say, 
respondence,"  she  adds,"  that  my  letters  "  The  name  should  be  erased,  but  the 
shall  not  be  preserved  :  and  I  have  been  soul  that  speaks  its  innermost  sentiments 
indulged  by  my  firiends,  generally,  with  in  letters,  should  live." 
an  acquiescence  in  my  request,  that  my  A  genuine  man  may  naturally  enough 
entire  correspondence,  except  such  as  re-  be  a  httle  anxious  not  to  live  too  long  m 
lates  to  business,  shall  be  destroyed.  Of  his  genuine  letters.  For  a  genuine  letter 
course  I  do  as  I  would  be  done  by.  The  is  about  the  best  revealer  of  character  the 
privacy  I  claim  for  myself  I  carefolly  world  can  produce.  "  Avez-vous  interet  h 
guard  for  others.  I  keep  no  letters  of  a  cacher  votre  &me,"  says  Philarete  Chasles, 
private  and  passing  nature.  I  know  that  "  a  conserver  dans  le  monde  et  dans 
others  are  thinking  and  acting  with  me.  I'avenir  le  masque  et  le  ferd  qui  ont  capte 
We  enjoy,  by  this  provision,  a  freedom  I'admiration  vulgaire:  gardez-vous  de 
and  fuhiess  of  epistolary  correspondence  laisser  apres  vous  un  recueil  de  lettres." 
which  could  not  possibly  exist  if  the  press  For  he  goes  on  to  caution  us,  or  rather 
loomed  in  the  distance,  or  executors'  eyes  all  whom  it  may  concern — were  your  let- 
were  known  to  be  in  wait  hereafter.  Our  ters  sententious  and  dazzling  as  Seneca's, 
correspondence  has  all  the  flow  and  light-  academical  and  apologetical  as  TuUy's, 
ness  of  the  most  secret  talk.  This  is  a  chatty  and  etourdies  as  Madame  de  Sevig- 
present  reward,  and  a  rich  one,  for  the  ne's,  or  epigrammatic  as  Lord  Byron's, 
eflbrt  and  labor  of  making  our  views  and  eUes  trahirorU  toujaura  cdui  qui  lee  a 
intentions  understood.  But  it  is  not  our  ecritea.  "La  forme  6pistolaire  est,  comm- 
only reward.  We  perceive  that  we  have  la  conversation,  pleine  de  revelations  in 
fixed  attention  upon  what  is  becoming  an  volontaires  et  d'indiscr6tions  inevitables ; 
important  point  of  morals  ;  and  we  feel,  il  y  a  la  des  gedtes,  des  signes,  des  affecta- 
in  our  inmost  hearts,  that  we  have  done  tions  visibles,  des  circonlocutions  dont  on 
what  we  could  to  guard  from  encroach-  devine  les  buts." 

ment  an  important  right,  and  from  de-  Even  more  so   than  in    conversation, 

struction  a  precious  privilege."    This  may  "  Blessed  be  letters !"  exclaims  Ik.  Marvel, 

appear,  the  lady  adds,  a  strange  statement  in  his  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor — "  they  are 

to  persons  whose  privacy  is  safe  in  their  the  monitors,  they  are  also  the  comforters, 

obscurity  :  those,  however,  who  know  in  and  they  are  the  only  true  heart-talkers !" 

their  own  experience  the  liabilities  of  fame,  — -then  adding,  that  our  speech  is  conven- 

will,  she  thinks,  and  with  reason,  under-  tional,  our   tmest  thought  modified  half 

stand  and  deeply  feel  what  she  has  here  through  its  utterance  by  a  look,  a  si^, 

said.  a  smile,  a  sneer — so  that  it  is  not  individ- 

There  is  a  sonnet  to  the  same  effect  by  ual,  not  integral,  but  social  and  mixed, 

the  author  of  "Proverbial  Philosophy:"  half  of  one's  self,  half  of  others.     "  But 

it  is  not   so   of  letters:  there  you  are 

..«,           AX     u       J    A       V  XI       ±u r.4..  only    with    the    soulless    pen,    and   the 

"Tear,  scatter,  bum,  destroy,  but  keep  them  not:  ^jL«ri.;*«   ^^^^  •v-^^*      vl««  -^«i  :- 

I  hate,  I  dr^ad  those  Uving  witne^es  snow-white,  virgm  paper.     Your  soul  is 

Of  varying  self,  of  good  or  iU  forgot,  measurmg  itselt  by  itself  and  saying  its 

Of  altered  hopes,  and  withered  kindnesses.  own  sayings;    there    are    no    sneers  to 

Oh !  call  not  up  those  shadows  of  the  dead,  modify  its  utterance— no  scowl  to  scare — 

Those  visions  of  the  past,  that  idly  blot  nothing  is  present,  but   you  and    your 
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thought.  Utter  it,  then,  freely."  "  Oh  ! 
the  gloiy,  the  freedom,  the  passion  of  a 
letter !  It  is  worth  all  the  lip-talk  in  the 
world."  Here  onr  transatlantic  rhapso- 
dist  is  perhaps  getting  a  little  transcen- 
dental m  his  rhapsody,  miless  he  mean 
such  lip-talk  as  is  U]>deep  only,  as  we  sup- 
pose he  does :  otherwise  we  so  far  differ 
from  him  as  to  agree  with  Charles  Lamb, 
when  he  writes,  to  his  right  well-beloved 
and  trusty  Manning :  "  And  now,  when 
shall  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  your  honest 
face-to-faoe  countenance  again?  Your 
fine  dogmatical  sceptical  fiice  by  punch- 
light  ?  Oh  I  one  glimpse  of  the  human 
face,  and  shake  of  the  human  hand,  is  bet- 
ter than  whole  realms  of  this  cold,  thin 
correspondence ;  yea,  of  more  worth  than 
all  the  letters  that  have  sweated  the  fingers 
of  sensibility,  from  Madame  do  Sevigne 
•and  Balzac  to  Sterne  and  Shenstone."  K 
anything  could  make  us  think  the  contrary, 
verily  'twere  whole  realms  of  Charles's 
own  particular. 

Mr.  Mitchell  continues :  "  Do  you  say 
it  [the  letter]  is  studied,  made  up,  acted, 
rehearsed,  contrived,  artistic?  Let  me 
see  it,  then ;  let  me  run  it  over ;  tell  me 
age,  sex,  circnmstance  ;  and  I  will  tell  you 
if  it  be  studied  or  real — ^if  it  be  the  merest 
lip-slang  put  into  words,  or  heart-talk  blaz- 
ing on  the  paper."  And  in  sooth,  there 
needs  no  seer  or  wizard  soul  to  tell  us 
that.  Letters  do  in  this  respect  speak  for 
themselves — self-assertingly  or  suicidally, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

M.  Sainte  Beuve  begins  his  ettjck  of  that 
most  gaiUard  ofmedecinSy  Gui  Patin,  with 
discussing,  or  rather  dismissing  as  falla- 
cious, the  characterization  of  him  by  Me- 
nage— thence  passing  on,  forthwith,  to  say, 
"Demandons  plutot  k  Gui  Patin  de  se 
peindre  a  nous  lui-meme.  II  Va  fait  sans 
y  viser^  dans  ses  Lettres."  Sans  y  viser : 
there  lies  the  beauty  of  the  thing. 

So  again,  M.  Villemain,  in  criticising 
the  epistolary  form  adopted  in  the  fictions 
of  Richardson  and  others,  asserts,  that 
next  to  "  Confessions,"  which  are  si  rares, 
nothing  so  well  portrays  the  man  as  his 
letters.  In  actual  life,  letters,  fib  and 
roundly  he  as  they  sometimes  may  and 
do,  are,  take  them  all  in  all,  the  most  au- 
thentic memorials  to  be  obtained  concern- 
ing celebrated  men.  "Quand  vous  lisez 
les  Lettres  de  Jean  Sobieski^'^^  shrewdly 
observes  M.  Villemain,  "vous  le  voyez 
conquerant  tracass6  par  une  femme  hau- 
tame  ;  vous  le  voyez  de  la  tente  du  gi-and 


vizir,  du  miheu  des  tresors  qa'il  a  conquis, 
ecrivant  a  cette  epouse  dont  il  menage 
I'orgueil,  dont  il  natte  la  coquetterie,  et 
lui  promettant  les  riches  d^pouilles  du 
harem  du  vizir ;  vouz  le  smrprenez  recom- 
mandant  de  faire  mettre  mi  bon  article  sur 
sa  victoire  dans  la  Gazette  de  Vienne?'' 
Would  John  Sobieski  have  done  that,  had 
it  been  his  Memoirs  he  was  writing,  instead 
of  a  letter  ?  A  consideration  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  this  and  similar  &cts,  disposes 
M.  Villemain  to  the  conclusion,  that  in 
fiction  the  epistolary  form — favored  by, 
inter  alios^  Madame  de  Sta3l,  and  Smol- 
lett, and  Henry  Mackenzie,  and  Fanny 
Bumey,  and  Sir  Walter,  and  the  author 
of  "  Selwyn  in  Search  of  a  Daughter" — is 
the  most  convenient  for  life-like  realization 
of  character  in  its  depths  and  its  nuances. 
"  Si  dans  la  vie  reelle,  les  lettres  sont  cc» 
qui  met  lepius  Vhoinme  a  nu,  il  me  semble 
que,  dans  le  roman,  I'adoption  du  style 
epistolaire  est  la  plus  puissanta,  et,  pour 
amsi  dire,  la  plus  vraie  des  illosions." 

Almost  the  one  thing  needful,  the  Prince 
himself  in  the  "  Hamlet,"  is  wanting,  if  in 
a  letter  there  is  a  want  of  sincerity  and 
unstudied  ease.  The  letter  that  does  not 
help  us  to  improved  acquaintance  with  its 
writer,  is  a  thing  of  nought,  or  (a  distinc- 
tion not  without  a  difference)  a. thing  of 
naught.  An  artificially  studied  letter  is 
but  an  elaborate  sham.  Stilted  and  stately 
ones  are  but  imposing  impositions.  We  sym- 
pathize with  Montaigne  when  ho  declares, 
*'  As  to  letters  of  ceremony,  that  have  no 
other  substance  than  a  fine  contexture  ot 
courteous  words,  I  am  wholly  to  seek ;" 
and  relish  him  right  gustftdly  when  he 
says,  for  his  letter-writing  sel^  *'  I  always 
wiute  my  letters  post-haste,  and  so  preci- 
pitately that,  though  I  write  an  intoler- 
able bad  hand,  I  rather  choose  to  do  it 
myself  than  to  employ  another ;  for  I  can 
find  none  able  to  ioUow  me,  and  I  never 
transcribe.  I  have  accustomed  the  great 
folks  that  know  me  to  endure  my  blots 
and  dashes,  and  paper  without  fold  or 
margin."  [Here  again  we  are  reminded 
of  Charles  Lamb,  who  writes  to  Bernard 
Barton,  the  Quaker  poet :  ^^  I  am  aduaned 
of  the  shabby  letters  I  send,  but  I  am  by 
nature  anything  but  neat.  Therdn  my 
mother  bore  me  no  Quaker.  I  never  oould 
seal  a  letter  without  dropping  the  wax  on 
one  side,  besides  scalding  my  fingersl  I 
never  had  a  seal,  too,  of  my  own,  .... 
My  letters  are  generally  charged  as  double 
at  the   Post-oMce,  from,  then:  inveterate 
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clumsiness  of  foldare."]  Montaigne  adds, 
that  the  letters  which  cost  him  the  most 
pains  are  the  worst :  "  when  once  I  begin 
to  draw  them  on,  'tis  a  sign  my  mind's  not 
there.  I  fall  to  without  premeditation  or 
design ;  the  first  paragraph  begets  the 
second,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

Whatever  the  superlative  bad  points, 
of  an  accidental  sort,  in  Montaigne's  fami- 
liar epistles,  one  superlative  good  pouit, 
of  an  essential  character,  we  may  be  sure 
they  had — ^a  liberal  presence  of  honest, 
unabashed,  unabated  egotism.  What  but 
egotism  should  there  be  in  a  letter,  if  you 
care  a  fig  for  the  writer?  What  other 
capital  can  be  put  out  to  such  interest,  if 
he  interests  you  at  all,  as  his  owii  capital 
I  ?  '^  There  is  a  stupid  old  rule,"  William 
Hoscoc  sensibly  remarks  in  a  letter  to 
James  Montgomery,  *'  that  a  man  should 
not  talk  about  himself;  but  I  sliould  be 
glad  to  know  on  what  subject  he  can  talk 
of  which  he  ought  to  know  so  much;  and 
I  am  sure  that,  whatever  may  be  tlie  case 
when  he  makes  his  appearance  before  the 
public,  yet  in  the  intercourse  of  private 
friendship  the  more  he  talks  about  himself* 
the  better.  On  this  account  I  always  pre- 
fer those  letters  of  a  friend  which  contain 
neither  articles  of  intelligence  nor  abstract 
dissertations.  The  head  speaketh  to  the 
head,  and  the  heart  to  the  heart ;  and  I 
think  it  a  sin  to  convert  a  letter  into  either 
a  gazette  or  a  sermon."  There  is  a  simi- 
lar view  expressed  in  one  of  Francis  Jef- 
frey's early  letters:  "Have  you  ever  ob- 
served that  the  letters  of  friends  are  filled 
with  egotism  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  very 
suspiciously  ofevery  letter  that  is  not,  and 
proj)ose  my  own  as  a  model  to  you  m  this 
respect."  He  adds,  that  all  the  pathetic 
passages  in  an  author  will  be  found  to  be 
egotistical  to  the  feelings  of  the  speaker. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  ideal  of  good  let- 
ter-^\Titing  ?  Bishop  Sprat  rules  that 
lettei-s  passing  between  particular  friends 
should  not  consist  of  fulsome  compliments, 
or  tedious  politics,  or  elaborate  elegancies, 
or  general  fancies  ;  but  should  have  a  na- 
tive clearness  and  shortness,  a  "  domestic- 
al i)lainness,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  fami- 
liarity which  can  only  affect  the  humor  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  intended."  For 
the  very  same  passages,  the  bishop  con- 
tinnos,  which  make  writings  of  this  nature 
delightful  among  friends,  will  lose  all 
manner  of  taste  when  they  come  to  be 
read  by  those  that  are  indifferent.  "  In 
such  letters  the  souls  of  men  should  aj)- 


pear  undressed,  and  in  that  negligent 
habit,  they  may  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  one 
or  two  in  a  cliamber,  but  not  to  go  abroad 
into  the  streets."  But  there  is  justice  m 
the  complaint  that  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
has  been  uttered  about  the  ideal  of  a  letter, 
and  the  proliibition  of  all  cramp  words, 
high-flown  raptures,  or  elaborate  discus- 
sions. If  by  ease  is  meimt — when  an 
"  easily-written"  letter  is  prescribed  as  our 
beau  ideal — the  "  absence  of  stiff  and  set 
forms  of  phraseology,  of  the  proud  flesh 
and  flimimery  of  rhetoric,  of  the  technical- 
ities and  involved  terminology  of  a  ecien- 
titic  style,"  this,  as  a  popular  essayist  ob- 
serves, is  true,  not  only  of  the  letter,  but 
of  all  lighter  kinds  of  composition — the 
essay,  tale,  ^fcc,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  to  de- 
fine a  letter,  but  merely  to  describe  one 
of  those  properties  which  it  possesses,  and 
possesses  not  alone.  If  a  letter  be  a  true 
thing,  he  argues — a  mirror  of  the  %vriter's 
heart  (a  miniature-mirror,  if  you  will),  and 
if  across  that  heart  be  driven  (and  why 
not?)  abrupt,  vehement,  profound,  tem- 
pestuous emotion,  like  sudden  and  terrible 
stonns,  why  should  not  these  also  find  a 
reflection  there  ? 

"  Why  should  not  a  letter  imite  to  ease, 
the  far  higher  qualities  of  earnestness,  en- 
thusiasm, philosophic  reflection,  or  poetic 
feeling  ?  Why  should  it  not  suit  the  sub- 
ject, the  state  of  the  writer's  mind,  the 
character  of  the  correspondent,  the  cir- 
cumstances amid  which  he  writes  ?  Who, 
called  on  to  read  the  letter  of  a  patriot, 
written  on  the  morning  of  his -execution — 
or  a  poet's,  written  after  the  commence- 
ment, or  in  one  of  the  deep  lulls,  or  at  the 
close  of  some  heroic  work — or  of  a  martvr, 
penned  an  hour  ere  ascending  to  receive 
the  eternal  crown — could  dare  to  blame 
them  for  the  lack  of  a  certain  slipshod  ease, 
and  not  rather  rejoice  that  in  their  hands 
the  thing  had  become  a  trumpet,  and  that, 
under  their  noble  management,  the  rock- 
ing-horse had  been  sublimed  into  a  fiery 
Pegasus  ?"  And,  accordingly,  this  censor 
appeals  to  the  best  collections  of  epistolary 
writing  extant,  to  prove  in  his  favor  that 
ease,  their  delightful  charm  in  general,  Is 
at  one  time  rounded  into  elegance,  at  ano- 
ther strengthened  into  vigor ;  now  sharp- 
ens into  sarcasm,  and  now  intensifies  into 
invective ;  is  perpetually  exploding  into 
eloquence,  or  effervescing  into  wit ;  can  at 
one  time  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  meta- 
physical, and  at  another  spring  up  into  the 
sevenfold  hallelujahs  of  the  poetical.    The 
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various  keys  of  all  the  notes  up  and  down 
this  gamut,  have  been  used  at  sundry 
times  by  divers  manners  of  men.  Italian 
vivacity  and  Spanish  dignity,  French  ver- 
satility and  German  domesticity — the  bill 
of  £ire  includes  solids  and  light  dishes  in 
piquant  plenty:  specimens  of  Annibal 
Garo,  and  Ludovico  Dolce,  and  Aretino, 
and  Gozzi ;  of  Voiture  and  Balzac,  Pelis- 
fion  and  Se-vdgne,  of  Racine  and  Voltaire  ; 
Lcssing^s  masculine  notes  of  hand  and 
heart,  and  Gellert's  tender  effusions,  and 
the  characteristic  billets  of  Burger,  Schil- 
ler, Goethe,  Wieland,  Richter,  Herder; 
while  our  own  literature  in  this  depart- 
ment ranges  from  a  Howell  to  a  Gay ;  from 
an  infidel  St.  John  to  a  Christian  Cowper ; 
from  a  scowling  Swift  to  a  laughter-loving 
and  laughter-compelling  Sydney  Smith ; 
from  a  worldly  Walpole  to  a  meditative 
Montgomery ;  from  a  scoffing  Byron  to  a 
sedate  Southey ;  from  the  little  cripple  of 
Twickenham  to  the  burly  lameter  of  Ab- 
botsford ;  from  Moore's  gossiping  gaieties 
to  Arnold's  earnest   musinsrs ;  from  the 


sprightly  license  of  Lady  Mary  to  the 
practical  schemings  of  Mrs.  Fry. 

Melmoth  and  Warton  have  expressed 
their  regret  that  we  have  not  equalled  our 
neighbors,  the  French,  in  this  branch  of 
literature.  Hayley,  in  his  day — and  since 
then  our  stores  have  been  enriched  very 
considerably — took  exception  to  any  such 
comparative  view,  and  referred  all  persons 
infected  bv  Melmoth  and  Warton  to  such 
gems  as  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney's  letter  to  his 
sister  (prefixed  to  the  Arcadia),  to  the 
"manly  eloquence"  of  Essex,  to  Anne 
Boleyn's  letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  let- 
ters of  Ladies  Rachel  Russell  and  .Mary 
Wortley  Montague — the  former,  he  main- 
tains, equalling  Sevigno's  ui  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  the  latter,  in  all  the  charms  of 
easy,  elegant  language,  and  in  vivacity  of 
description.  Female  correspondence  is  by 
some  good  judges  accounted  the  better 
half,  in  every  sense,  of  the  whole  Utera- 
ture  of  letters.  A  woman's  letter  has 
its  satirists,  and  is  often  open  enough  to 
their  satire  :  ex,  gr, 

*^  The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she-epistle, 
And  hardly  Heaven— -because  it  never  ends. 
I  love  the  mystery  of  a  female  missile, 
Which,  like  a  creed,  ne'er  says  all  it  intends, 
But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses'  whistle, 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon :  you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter/' 

But  Byronic  raillery  of  this  kind  admit- 


ted, the  truth  remaiiiB,  that  women  hmve 
a  knack  of  letter-writing  which  is  mi 
generis^  and  a  matter  rather  for  envy  than 
imitation.  Arohdeaoon  Haze,  in  the 
course  of  an  argument  against  epio  poetiy 
by  women,  or  £ramatio  poetry  1^  women, 
or  rather  ambitious  enterprises  of  great 
pith  and  moment,  Tnaintains  that  what 
women  vnrite  best  is  what  expresses  per 
sonal,  individual  feeling,  or  desoribes  per* 
sonal  occurrences,  not  olneotiydy,  as  parti 
of  history,  but  with  re&renoe  to  tnem- 
selves  and  their  own  aflfootions :  hence  the 
charm,  he  takes  it,  of  fiamale  letters,  wUoh 
alone  touch  the  matters  of  ordinary  life 
with  ease  and  grace.  ^  Men's  letters  may 
be  witty,  or  eloquent,  or  profound;  hnli 
when  they  have  anything  beyond  a  mere 
practical  purpose,  they  mostly  pass  oat  of 
the  true  epistolary  element,  and  beooms 
didactic  or  satirical."  Thomas  de  Qoincey, 
in  his  treatise  on  Style,  advises  all  mo 
would  at  this  day  read  our  noUe  language 
in  its  native  beauty,  piotnreaqne  finni 
idiomatic  propriety,  racy  in  its  phraseole> 
gy,  delicate,  yet  sinewy,  in  its  oompoatkn 
— to  steal  the  mail-bi^s,  and  break  open 
all  the  letters  in  feniale  handwiitang; 
Three  out  of  four,  he  says,  will  have  ben 
written  bv  that  class  of  women  who  have 
the  most  leisure  and  the  most  interest  ma 
correspondence  by  the  post^— that  ebm 
who  combine  more  of  intelligenoeii  oolti* 
vation,  and  of  thoughtfolnesB,  thm  aay 
other  in  Europe — ^the  class  of  nnmanied 
women  above  twenty-five;  ^  women  who^ 
from  mere  dignity  of  charaotOKi  have  r^* 
nounced  all  prospects  of  oonjn^  and  jf^ 
rental  life,  rather  than  descend  mto  hafarts 
unsuitable  to  their  birth."  Women  capa" 
ble  of  such  sacrifices,  he  prooeeda  to  aih 
sert,  and  marked  by  such  strength  ef 
mind,  may  be  expected  to  think  wiui  deep 
feeling,  and  to  enress  themselyes  (rnilww 
where  they  have  been  too  maoh  Uaaed  by 
bookish  connections^  with  natural  grMe; 
though  not  impoBsibW  ^ese  same  womesii 
if  required  to  come  forward  in  aome  nid^ 
lie  character,  might  write  ill  and  amsot- 
edly — their  free,  natural  movement  of 
thought  becoming  distorted  into  some 
accommodation  to  artificial  standardly 
amongst  which  they  mi^fat  happoi  to 
select  a  bad  one  for  inmt.atian,  ''But 
in  their  letters  they  write  nnder  the 
benefit  of  their  natural  advantaoes;  not 
warped,  on  the  one  hand,  into  uat  oon> 
stramt  or  awkwardness  whieh  is  the  ifr 
evitable  effect  of  oonsoions  oinoaMre  to 
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public  gaze ;  yet,  on  the  other,  not  left  to 
vacancy  or  the  chills  of  apathy,  but  sus- 
tained by  some  deep  sympathy  between 
themselves  and  their  correspondents." 

A  pleasant  thing  it  is — a  good  sight  for 
sore  eyne,  a  balmy  boon  for  sore  heart — 
to  break  the  seal  and  devour  the  contents 
of  some  true-hearted  friend's  true-worded 
letter,  be  it,  to  use  Souther's  sexual 
distinction,  he-pistle  or  she-pistle.  "A 
letter,"  observes  the  author  of  that  dis- 
tinction— to  which,  however,  Byron  had 
approximated  in  a  line  recently  quoted — 
"  a  letter  is  like  a  fresh  billet  of  wood 
upon  the  fire,  which,  if  it  be  not  needed 
for  immediate  warmth,  is  always  agreeable 
for  its  exhilarating  effects."  "Ecrivez- 
moi  de  temps  en  temps,"  begs  the  Car- 
dinal de  Bemis  of  Voltaire :  "  une  lettre 
de  vous  embellit  toute  la  joum6e,  et  je 
connais  le  prix  d'un  jour."  "This  mo- 
ment," writes  little  fluttering,  flattering 
Fanny  Bumey  to  the  Lady  of  Streatham, 
"have  two  sweet  and  most  kind  letters 
from  my  best-beloved  Mrs.  Thrale  made 
amends  for  no  little  anxiety  which  her 
fancied  silence  had  given  me.  I  know  not 
what  is  now  come  to  this  post ;  but  there 
is  nothing  I  can  bear  with  so  little  pa- 
tience as  being  tricked  out  of  any  of  your 
letters.  They  do,  indeed,  give  me  more 
delight  than  I  can  express" — and  the  puss 
adds  her  entire  conviction  that  they  are 
indeed  the  perfection  of  epistolary  writ- 
ing ;  for,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase,  all  that 
is  not  kindness  in  them  is  wit,  and  all  that 
is  not  wit  is  kindness. 

It  was  in  Dr.  Johnson's  last  hours  that 
he  said,  while  opening  a  note  which  his 
servant  brought  to  him:  "An  odd  thought 
strikes  me  :  we  shall  receive  no  letters  in 
the  grave."  A  latter-day  minstrel  has 
found  consolation  in  the  thought — ^but  the 
strain  he  strikes  is  in  a  morbid  mood : 


**  Yes — ^'mid  the  unutterable  dread 

With  which  both  flesh  and  spirit  shrink, 
"When  the  stem  Angel  of  the  Dead 
Impels  us  to  the  Future's  brink — 
While  all  is  hurry,  doubt,  dismay, 
Life's  footing  crumbling  fast  away, 
And  sins,  long  sUent,  dark  and  fdl. 
Across  the  memory  flitting  yell, 
Even  then  that  Sage's  transient  uought 
Some  pangs  at  least  the  soul  can  save, 
For  be  what  may  our  awful  lot, 
No  letters  reach  us  in  the  grave. 

*'  Letters  from  Home — we're  spared  at  last 
A  longing,  lingering  watch  to  keep, 


And  when  th'  expected  post  is  past 
And  brings  them  not,  to  shrink  and  weep, 
And  covmt  how  many  hours  remain 
Before  that  post  comes  round  again : 
Or,  bitterer  stiU,  to  break  the  seals, 
Sick  for  the  love  no  line  reveals, 
Striving  to  wrest  cold  Duty's  words 

To  heart-bom  tenderness  and  truth. 
As  if  existence'  shattered  chords 
Could  yield  the  music  of  our  youth  I 

"  A  Patron's  letters ; — never  more 

To  feel  them  mock  oiur  honest  pride. 
With  aJl  the  bard  denounced  of  yore — 
The  curse  *  in  suing  long  to  bide.' 
Never  again  to  Imow  th'  intense 
And  feverish  anguish  of  suspense, 
When  the  cool,  final,  brief  reply. 
As  yet  unopened,  meets  the  eye — 
One  moment  more^— and  all  we  dread 

May  'whelm  us  like  a  drowning  wave : 
Our  doom — ^hope,  health,  and  fortune  fled — 
To  drift  in  darkness  to  the  grave. 

"  No  letters  there  /—not  even  the  small 
Rose-scented  one  that  dared  not  come 
By  day,  but  stole  at  evening's  fall, 
When  every  tell-tale  breeze  was  dumb, 
Asking- 
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but  no:  we  must  not  quote  Mr.  Sim- 
mons's  stanzas  entire,  and  so  we  elect  a 
covlewr  de  rose  sort  of  finale  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  "  small,  rose-scented"  billet, 
that  came  stealing  and  wafting  odors  on 
the  zephyrs  of  evening. 

Some  pathetic  lines  might  be  indited, 
by-the-by,  on  the  afflictions  it  sometimes 
costs  frail  flesh  and  blood  to  write  a  let- 
ter, even  to  a  faithfiil  friend.  Aversion 
from  letter-writing  is,  with  some,  a  con- 
stitutional infirmity.  The  malady  attacks 
them  in  acute  form,  and  Anon  becomes 
chronic.  M,  Fauriel,  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers tells  us,  ^^  etait  plus  prompt  a  servir 
ses  amis  qu'a  leur  ecrire ;"  though  when 
M.  Fauriel  could  induce  himself  to  write, 
the  result  is  indicated  in  what  Madame  de 
Sta6l  says,  in  a  letter  from  her  involuntary 
seclusion  at  Coppet,  full  of  questions 
about  her  too  indispensable  Paris:  "Je 
vous  importune  de  questions,  mais  les  sol- 
itaires sont  tres-curieux ;  et  vous,  quoique 
habitant  de  la  ville,  vous  ecrivez  de  lon- 
gues  et  de  jolies  lettres."  Often  it  is 
those  who  can  write  the  longest  and  pret- 
tiest possible  letters,  that  are  least  dis- 
posed to  exhibit  their  talent  that  way. 
Boileau  designates  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
as  ^^  la  femme  de  France  qui  avait  le  plus 
de'esprit  et  qui  ecrivait  le  mieux ;"  yet 
cette  persanne  has  the  repute  of.haisscaU 
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Hurtout  d^ecrire  des  lettreSy  insomuch  that 
only  a  very  few,  an<l  tlioy  very  brief,  of  her 
epistles  or  notelets  sim-ive :  "  e'est  dans  cel- 
les  de  Madame  de  Scvigne  phitot  que  dans 
les  siennes  qu'on  la  pent  connaitre."  Ma- 
<lanie  de  Scvigno's  daughter  seeuLS  to  have 
disrelished  the  part,  that  is  to  say  no  part, 
or  next  to  none,  played  by  La  Fayette  in 
tlie  performance :  "  Voyez,  voyez !  votre 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  vous  aime-t-elle 
done  si  extraordinairemcnt  ?  elle  nc  vous 
Ocrirait  i)as  deux  lignes  en  dix  ans ;  elle 
sait  fau'e  cc  qui  I'accommode,  elle  garde 
ses  aises  et  son  rejKJS," — and  Gourolle  is 
reported  to  have  written  on  the  same  sore 
subject  in  the  same  strain,  only  pliis  nudi- 
cicfcr.  Madame  de  la  Fayette's  declara- 
tion is  well  known  :  "Si  j'avais  un  amant 
qui  voulut  de  raes  lettres  tons  les  matins, 
je  romjirais  avec  lui."  Sentimental  fair 
ones,  who  indulge  in  a  })lurality  of  sheets 
(crossed)  and  an  indefinite  series  of  post- 
scripts, may  object, 

"  Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much." 

Otliers  of  a  more  restrained  habit  will 
perha])s  undertake  to  vouch  for  her, 


i< 


Nay,  but  shoUl  keep  her  word !" 


We  find  even  Madame  d'Arblay  seized 
by  a  lasting  fit  of  what  she  calls  "  wTiting- 
weariness,"  and  pressing  on  one  remon- 
strant the  forbearance  in  general  of  her 
other  friends,  who,  she  says,  when  they 
understood  that  writinij  was  utterlv  irk- 
some  to  her,  exoei)t  as  a  mere  vehicle  to 
prevent  uneashiess  on  their  part,  and  to 
obtain  intelligence  on  liers,  concurred  not 
to  make  lier  silence  still  more  oppressive 
to  her  than  her  writing,  by  a  kina  recep- 
tion of  a  few  words,  and  gi\'ing  her  back 
letters  for  notes.  Horace  Walpolo  soothes 
his  conscience  by  the  persuasion  that  let- 
ter-writing is  one  of  the  first  duties  that 
the  very  best  peoi>lelet  perish  out  of  their 
rubric ;  and,  so  early  as  1 744,  avows  that 
everv  dav  ijrows  to  make  him  hate  writ- 
iiig  more.  In  1 745,  he  asks  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  of  all  loves,  "How  do  you  contrive 
to  roll  out  your  ])atience  hito  two  sheets  ? 
You  certainly  don't  love  me  bettor  than  I 
do  you ;  and  yet  if  our  loves  were  to  be 
sold  l)y  the  quire,  you  would  have  by  far 
the  more  magnificent  stock  to  dispose  of. 
I  can  only  say,  that  age  has  already  an 
efiect  on  the  vigor  of  my  pen ;  none  on 
yours:  it  is  not,  I  assure  you,  for  you 


alone,  but  my  ink  iB  at  low-waternmark  for 
all  my  acquaintance."  Horace  Waipole'ii 
uik  at  low-water-mark  in  the  '45!  If 
so,  it  was  only  because  it  had  not  began 
to  rise,  and  the  mark  in  question  was  the 
//'  quo,  not  the  ad  quenu  It  is  well  for 
those  of  us  who  prize  him  as  the  prince  of 
letter-writers  in  his  peculiar  getwt^  that 
Horace  was  fibbing  right  and  left  when 
he  pretended  to  hate  letter^writing.  Bat 
for  his  letters,  what  would  he  be  to  tlw 
generation?  With  them,  he  is  an  author- 
ity with  all  authorities,  the  observed  of  all 
observers  of  the  politics  and  peraonalitiep 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Probably,  however,  the  coiTeqxxidenoe 
of  every  man  and  woman  of  note  woold 
furnish  proof,  if  searched  inXOy  of  freqnent 
if  not  pennanent  distaste  for  letter-writ- 
ing. Gleim,  good  old  fisither  Gleim,  w» 
arara  avis,  a  strange  old  bird,  in  the 
mania  that  possessed  nun  for  writing  tsA 
being  written  to.  Some  of  his  joniorB 
Avill  account  him  to  have  been  a  "twy  fo(ri- 
ish,  fond  old  man,  fourscore  and  upwards 
— ^for  to  those  years  he  attained — when  he 
indulged  so  profusely  in  epistles  to  people 
he  scolded  for  being  less  liberal  in 
their  replies.  William  Taylor's  deeerip* 
tion  of  Gleim  is,  that  he  had  a  kmng 
heart,  a  liouse  al^^ays  open  to  literary 
guests,  and  a  passion  for  eorrespondiiiff 
vnXXi  all  his  acquaintance,  especnauy  wita 
yoimg  men  of  letters  in  whom  he  antiei- 
pated  rising  genius.  ^^His  Bomtoire  hit 
been  edited;  and  it  abounds  with  eon- 
plaints  that  his  friends  are  less  fond  of  writ- 
ing useless  e])i9tlcs  than  himself  and  were 
one  by  one  letthig  drop  an  ittlevooane, 
which  amused  his  leisure,  bnt  intem^ited 
their  industry."  The  Gknnan  Anaereoa 
became  de  trop  with  his  exactions  tm  Ui 
friends ; 

**  Poor  Anacreon,  then  grow^  oU,** 

they  might  say ;  and  treat  him  acoording- 
ly.  Southey,  in  one  of  his  early  Iefeften» 
attributes  to  ^^  those  intervals  or  yaoancT 
which  must  occur  in  the  best  dizacAed  sol- 
itude," what  he  calls  ^  the  epuKdarj  ms- 
nia  in  very  young  persons,  lids  was  nqr 
own  case  once," he  adds;  ^I  wrote  nol* 
from  a  fulness  of  matter  to  oommimicste, 
but  from  sheer  emptiness— day  afker  Aiy 
— foolscap  sheets,  and  dose  writings  ftr 
three  pages,  and  the  top  and  botton  of 
the  fourth.  More  knowledge,  and  the 
daily  increasing  consciooaness  of  how 
nmch  yet  remains  to  be  leaniii  mors 
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ployments,  and  marriage,  have  long  since 
cured  me.  My  pleasure  now  consists  in  re- 
ceiving letters,  not  in  writing  them."  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Contarini  Flemming  is,  indeed, 
only  a  type  of  youthful  passion  for  letter- 
writing,  at  that  stage  of  the  young  Ger- 
man's college  life  when  he  inundated 
MustTus  with  floods  of  penmanship  daily  ; 
"  But  the  letters  with  which  I  overwhelm- 
ed him — these  were  the  most  violent  inflic-  i 
lion — what  pages  of  mad  eloquence — so- 1 
lemn  appeals,  bitter  sarcasms,  infinite  i 
ebullitions  of  frantic  sensibility.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  composed.  I  grew 
intoxicated  with  my  own  eloquence." 
Most  of  us,  in  some  degree  or  other,  have 
been  "  overtaken"  by  this  intoxication, 
tor  at  least  once  in  a  way,  in  our  time — 
though  (perhaps,  and  well-a-day!)  long, 
lonLC  since 

"  that  time  is  past ; 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures." 

As  surely,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
come,  at  a  later  day,  to  know  what  it  is  to 
shrink  from  a  plurahty  of  sheets,  and  a 
chaiii^o  of  pens,  and  an  extra  outlay  in 
postage  stamps,  when  pursuing  this  once- 
cherished  occupation — ^when  fulfiUing  as  a 
duty  what  was,  of  yore,  an  overmaster- 
ing passion.  Every  one  must  have  expe- 
riuuced,  who  has  lived  long  enough,  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  which  Charles  Lamb 
hninorously  expresses  when  he  says,  that 
.1  philosophical  treatise  is  wanting  of  the 
causes  of  the  backwardness  with  which 
[)ersons  after  a  certain  time  of  life  set 
:ibout  writing  a  letter.  "  I  always  feel  as 
if  I  had  nothmg  to  say,  and  the  perform- 
ance generally  justifies  the  presentiment." 
In  the  same  epistle  occurs  the  memorable 
avowal ;  "  A  full  pause  here  comes  upon 
me  as  if  I  had  not  a  word  more  left.  I 
will  shake  my  brain.  Once !  Twice — no- 
thing comes  up.  George  Fox  recom- 
mends  waiting   on  these   occasions.       I 


wait.     Nothincr  comes. 


?> 


(( 


Pro- 


fessor Wilson  told  me,"  says  Mr.  Samuel 
Warren,  "  that  there  were  two  things  he 
specially  hated,"  of  which,  letter-writing 
was  the  first.  ("As  for  letter-writing," 
adds  the.  Queen's  Counsel,  "  I  never  re- 
ceived from  him  but  one  in  my  life  ;  and 
that  was  written  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper, 
cvitlently  the  blank  sheet  of  some  old  let- 
ter." Pope  and  Madame  d'Arblay  are 
not,     by     dozens     probably,    the    only 


"paper-sparing"  correspondents  on  re- 
cord.) And  Sydney  Smith  writes  to 
"Dear  Mrs.  Crowe,  I  quite  agree  with 
you  as  to  the  horrors  of  correspondence. 
Correspondences  are  Uke  small  clothes 
before  the  invention  of  suspenders ;  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  them  up."  Not  alto- 
gether a  lady's  sunile,  or  in  severe  cleri- 
cal keeping;  but  Sydney  Smith  knew 
what  he  was  about  when  simile-making, 
and  was  a  clergyman  and  lady's  man  too. 
If  that  of  the  suspenders  is  not  very  like 
that  of  the  broad  cloth  without,  'tis  mar- 
vellously like  the  broad  man  within,  whose 
breadth  of  drollery  few  can  resist  and  no- 
body can  deny. 

Looking  over  an  accumulation -of  old 
letters — what  a  strange  mixture  of  feel- 
ings that  induces  —  heart-sickness  too 
often  predominant  as  one  sighs,  "  Ah,  for 
the  change  'twixt  now  and  then !"  The 
author  of  "  Michael  de  Mas"  touchinijclv 
depictures  the  world-hai*dened  Gold 
Finder  examining  a  collection  of  these 
saddening  memorials : 

"  He  opened  it,  and  face  to  face  arose 
The  dead  old  years  he  thought  to  have  es- 
caped, 
All  chronicled  in  letters :  there  he  saw 
Answers  to  some  of  his,  containing  doubts 
Long  since  become  negations ;  some  again 
Encouraging  resolves  of  his,  long  broke, 
And,  as  he  thought,  forgotten  ; — not  a  leaf 
But  marked  some  downward  step.     Oh  I  in 

our  life 
There  are  no  hours  so  full  of  speechless  woe 
As  those  in  which  we  read,  through  mLsty 

eyes. 
Letters  f5rom  those  who  loved  us  once ;  of 

whom 
Some  have  long  ceased  to  love  at  all — ^the 

hand 
That  traced  the  fond  warm  records  still  and 

cold — 
The  spirit  that  turned  to  ours,  long  lost  to  all 
That  moves,  and  mourns,  and  sins  upon  the 

earth; 
And  some,  oh  I  sadder,  that,  by  us  estranged, 
Still  live,  still  love,  but  hve  for  us  no  more.'* 

"  I  have  a  little  packet,"  says  the  author 
of  "  Dream-life," — "  not  very  large,  tied 
up  with  narrow  crimson  ribbon,  now 
soiled  with  frequent  handUng,  which,  far 
into  some  winter's  night,  I  take  down 
from  its  nook  upon  my  shelf,  and  untie, 
and  open,  and  run  over  ^dth  such  sorrow 
and  such  joy,  such  tears  and  such  smiles, 
as  I  am  sure  make  me  for  weeks  after  a 
kinder  and  better  man.  There  are  in 
this  little  packet  letters  in  the  familiar 
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liand  of  a  mother.  What  gentle  admo- 
nition— what  tender  affection !  God  have 
mercy  on  him  who  outlives  the  tears  that 
such  admonitions  and  such  affection  call 
up  to  the  eye !  There  are  others  in  the 
budget,  in  the  delicate  and  unformed 
hand  of  a  loved  and  lost  sister  —  written 
when  she  and  you  were  fuU  of  glee,  and 
the  best  mirth  of  youthfulness.  Does  it 
harm  you  to  recall  that  mirthfulness  ?  or 
to  trace  again,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
that  scrawling  postscript  at  the  bottom, 
with  its  i's  so  carefully  dotted,  and  its  gi- 
gantic ^'s  so  carefully  crossed,  by  the 
childish  hand  of  a  little  brother  ?" 

Well,  says  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his 
last,  best  novel — "  My  Novel"  he  rightly 
dubbed  it,  kwt*  s^oxrp^ — ^that  a  thought 
written  in  warm,  sunny  life,  and  then  sud- 
denly rising  up  to  us,  when  the  hand  that 
traced,  and  the  heart  that  cherished  it, 
are  dust — is  verily  as  a  ghost.  "  It  is  a  like- 
ness struck  off  the  fond  human  being,  and 
surviving  it.  Far  more  truthful  than 
bust  or  portrait,  it  bids  us  see  the  tear 
How,  and  the  pulse  beat.  What  ghost 
can  the  churchyard  yield  to  us  like  the 
writing  of  the  dead  ?" 

Southey  thus  writes  to  his  son-in-law, 
after  going  through  the  papers  and  letters 
of  the  late  Dr.  Bell,  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion :  "  As  you  may  suppose,  these  papers 
contain  much  of  the  romance  of  real  life,  and 
:i  full  share  of  its  tragedy.  It  is  an  affecting 
thing  to  read  coi^tinuously  through  an  mi- 
reservcd  correspondence  of  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  years,  ending  with  a  black-bor- 
dered amiouncement  of  the  writer's  death : 
affecting  it  would  be  in  a  book,  still  more 
so  in  the  letters  themselves — the  very  let- 
ters— which  have  been  written  and  re- 
ceived with  such  emotion  of  pleasure  and  of 
grief."* 

*  Southey  appears  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  tlds  consideration  in  the  instance  of  Dr.  Bell's 
letters  of  a  lifetime.  Ho  recurs  to  it  again  and  again, 
with  other  of  his  correspondents.  Thus  to  Mrs. 
Bray  of  Tavistock : 

''There  is  a  vast  mass:  in  fact  the  whole  corre- 
spondence of  more  than  My  years.   Much  of  this  is 


We  most  condude.  Yet  not  with  the 
writing  of  the  dead.  With  a  fragment, 
then,  not  savoring  of  mortality,  bat  boA- 
ciently  in  tone  with  the  penaeraao  in  these' 
latter  extracts;  it  shall  be  one  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  beautifully  rendered  Sonnets 
from  the  Portugese — a  story  in  itself^ 
though  one  of  a  series ; 

"My  letters!  all  dead  pi^)er    ....    mute 

and  white  I — 
And  yet  they  seem  alive  and  quivering 
Against  my  tremulous  hands  wluch  loose  tiie 

string 
And  let  them  drop  down  on  my  knee  to- 

nleht 
This  said    ....    hewished  tehave  mt 

in  his  sight 
Once,  as  a  friend;  this  fixed  a  day  in  sgn^ 
To  come  and  touch  my  hand    ....   a 

simple  thing, 
Yet  I  wept  for  it ;  this — the  paper's  Hgfat— 
Said,  '  Dear,  I  love  thee ;'  and  I  nnk  sod 

quailed 
As  if  God*s  f^iture  thundered  on  my  past; 
This  said,  *  I  am  thine*-Hmd  so  ita  ink  ni 

paled 
With  lying  at  my  heart  that  bsat  too  lot:  . 
And  this  ....  0  Love  I  thy  woids  lim 

ill  availed, 
If,  what  this  said,  I  dared  repeat  at  lut!** 

very  intereetiDg ;  and,  at  the  same  tfans^  Ifam  Jl 
something  veiy  melancho^  in  reading  tfaroo^  a  a^ 
ries  of  the  most  unreserved  letter^  begimfaig  wilh 
the  hopes  and  projects  of  eariy  life,  nMtog  In  ttirir 
progress  the  joys  and  sorrows  wbkh  flarii  la  Ivlrl^ 
and  concluding  by  a  few  linea  in  a  diAnnfe  1m4 
and  on  a  black-edged  paper,  <»inmin«it^  the  dasfliflf 
the  person  with  whose  concema^  ftem  w**"*»^^^  to 
old  age,  I  had  become  thns  intimate^  aoqaafailBl" 

And  again  to  Mrs.  Hughes,  (Jmie  Itt,  18SS:) 

Theee  fedhun  are  bnra|^  ham 

to  me  by  the  perusal  of  poor  Or.  BelTe  papsi^  to 
which  I  daily  devote  two  hoois  befoie  lin4cfttt. 
He  had  preserved  the  whole  of  Us  oomipoiidBttDr 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  much  of  it  Ihayeljuad  tht 
interesting.  Commencing  with  the  Jifiiieliai  cf  Iw 
friendship  in  India^  relying  the  ptespeot%  koffli 
fears,  and  fortunes  of  hia  friends  ftom  uaS  tiBfl^  tffl 
a  difibront  handwriting  and  a  blade  seal  iTmif4niM 
the  series." 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey  and  Vr.  Wood 
must  each  have  been  feelinglj  alife  to  this 
tion,  in  editing  for  the  profls  the 
own  correspondence. 
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A    CALMUC    PRINCE    AKD    HIS    WIFE, 


This  personage  takes  his  title  from  the 
first  city  built  by  the  Russians  in  Siberia, 
(1586,)  some  hundred  miles  or  so  south- 
west of  Tobolsk  He  is  a  prince  of  the 
Calmucs — ^those  rough  and  ready  Tartars 
who  made  so  great  a  sensation  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  in  Paris,  during  its  occu- 
pation by  the  allies  in  1 814.  He  is  a  chief- 
tain among  the  savage  hordes  that  wander 
over  the  vast  pasture-deserts  of  Astrakhan, 
or  the  sandy  sea-border  of  the  Caspian. 
He  is  a  leader*  of  men  whose  simple,  no- 
madic, and  somewhat  uncouth  habits  have 
still  kept  them  firee  from  the  dull,  uniform 
despotism  of  the  rest  of  Russia.  He  is,  in 
feet,  a  character,  and  as  such  we  will  pay 
him  a  visit  in  his  palace  on  an  island  of  the 
Volga.  But  first  let  us  inquire  into  his 
religious  principles.  Is  he  a  Greek,  or  a 
Roman,  or  a  Protestant  Christian  ?  As  to 
the  two  last,  we  can  answer  for  his  being 
neither  of  them ;  and  since  he  is  not  a 
member  of  that  somewhat  increasing  col- 
ony of  baptized  Calmucs  to  which  the  Rus- 
sian government  has  granted  a  fertile  ter- 
ritory, with  the  city  of  Stavropol,  in  the 
Orenburg  district  of  the  government  Ufe, 
he  must  even  be  no  Christian  at  all  And 
such  is  the  actual  fact.  What  is  he  then  ? 
He  is  a  worshipper  of  the  Grand  Lama, 
who  represents  the  god  of  gods. 

He  is  therefore  a  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis.  He  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  instant  the  divinity 
has  left  the  body  of  the  Grand  Lama  on 
his  corporeal  decease,  it  informs  the  sys- 
tem of  some  other  human  being,  and  thus, 
by  the  simple  principle  of  transmigration, 
perpetuates  the  sovereign  of  the  faith.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  has  ever  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  this  incarnation 
of  Shigemooni,  the  god  of  gods ;  or,  by 
the  imposition  of  his  hand,  received  a  par- 
don for  all  past  or  present  sins ;  or,  by  the 
presentation  of  a  Httle  ball  of  consecrated 
dough,  carried  away  with  him  the  where- 
with to  frighten  away  whole  legions  of 
evil  and  malicious  spirits;  but  all  these 


things  are  very  likely.  As  to  a  future,  he 
believes  that  we  are  degenerate  beings 
from  the  upper  world,  who,  after  being  sub- 
jected to  a  state  of  trial  upon  earth,  will  en- 
ter after  death  upon  a  higher  or  lower  con- 
dition, according  as  we  have  been  good  or 
bad  men.  This  doctrine,  we  are  told,  ren- 
ders the  worshippers  of  the  Grand  Lama 
benevolent  and  moral. 

But  our  caique  is  waiting  for  us — we 
will  therefore  step  in  and  see  if  Prince 
Tumen  is  at  home. 

From  the  island  of  the  Volga  on  which 
the  city  of  Astrakhan  is  built,  we  rowed 
some  little  distance  over  the  broad  bosom 
of  that  river  to  another  island,  whereon 
stands  the  palace  of  the  Calmuc  chieftain. 
At  first,  we  descried  a  little  oiLsis,  as  it 
were,  of  floating  verdure,  anchored  amidst 
the  waste  of  waters — a  second  Delos  raised 
by  Neptune  for  a  second  Latona ;  but  by- 
and-by  it  waxed  upon  our  vision,  objects 
were  thrown  into  deeper  relief  outlines 
became  more  distinct,  embosomed  banks 
and  spreading  trees  multiplied  themselves 
in  the  distance ;  while  the  palace,  with  its 
turrets  of  open  fretwork,  gleamed  ever 
and  anon  through  the  screen  of  shadowy 
foliage  which  obscure  it. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  boat,  we  fastened 
it  to  a  tree  in  a  neighboring  thicket,  and 
jumped  on  shore.  Approachmg  the  palace, 
we  were  introduced  to  a  young  man  in 
uniform,  a  member  of  the  princely  fiunily 
we  were  visiting.  With  as  much  ease  as 
affability,  he  guided  us  through  the  mazes 
of  that  gorgeous  structure,  where,  at  every 
step,  new  beauties  met  the  eye,  and  new 
groupings  of  luxury  and  art  delighted  the 
senses.  At  length  we  were  ushered  into  a 
room,  and  then  into  another,  where  Asiatic 
pomp  vies  with  European  elegance.  A  lit- 
tle time,  and  tea  was  served — tea  brought 
in  caravans  from  China,  and  prepared  upon 
a  silver  tray  by  a  Polish  lady,  who  did  the 
honors  of  the  table.  She  was  beautifiil, 
as  all  those  who  prepare  tea  upon  a  silver 
tray  and  in  a  princely  palace  ought  to  be. 
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But  her  conrtesy  was  equal  to  her  beau- 
ty, and  she  spoke  French  to  aclmiration. 

The  room  gradually  fills  with  Russian 
and  Cossack  officers.  You  are  half  in- 
clined to  ask  why  these  arc  here  ;  but  they 
look  so  much  at  home,  that  you  feel  at 
once  the  question  would  be  out  of  place. 
iVt  length  there  is  a  stir,  and  the  head  of 
the  familjr,  the  old  IMnce  Tumen  himself 
makes  his  appearance.  And  what  is  he 
like  ?  Something  A^ery  wild  and  savage, 
and  Calmuc  par  excettetice  ^ 

No  ;  he  is  a  quiet,  gentlemanly-looking 
man,  and  has  the  bearing  of  a  grand  seig- 
neur of  the  olden  time.  His  eyes  may  be 
a  little  almond-shaped,  or  his  cheek-bones 
a  little  prominent,  for  these  bespeak  his 
^longol  descent ;  but  otherwise,  his  man- 
ners are  moulded  in  the  most  elegant  fash- 
ion of  Eluropean  civilization ;  nor  does  his 
general  appearance  discover  aught  of  kin- 
dred with  the  Tartars  of  Gensjhis  and  Ti- 
iiiour.  The  first  salutations  over,  he  thanks 
you  with  an  exquisite  grace  for  the  visit 
with  which  you  have  kindly  honored  him, 
and  presses  you  to  pass  the  night  beneath 
his  roof.  As  you  feel  a  refusal  would  be 
out  of  place,  you  of  course  yield  to  liis 
solicitations ;  and  alter  the  lapse  of  an  hour 
or  so,  ai*e  shown  into  your  room. 

And  now  look  around  you.  The  win- 
dows open  upon  a  long  gallery,  and  objects 
nire  and  vjUuable  are  scattered  about  in 
all  directions.  Every  ailicle  connected 
with  the  toilet-table  is  in  silver  ;  while  the 
furniture  foi-ms  a  tout-ensemble  rarely  il* 
ever  surpassed.  In  vain  do  yon  search 
for  somethuig  which  shall  remind  you  of 
your  whereabouts  in  the  country  of  the 
Calniucs  ;  in  A\ain  do  you  endeavor  to 
tvatch  some  local  characteristics  from  that 
magniticent  water-girt  palace,  with  its  ex- 
ternal lace-work  of  balconies  and  screens 
and  fairy  ornament,  and  its  treasures  in- 
side of  satins  and  silk,  cushions  and  car- 
petingH,  mirrors  and  crystals,  gold  and  sil- 
ver and  ])recious  stones,  works  of  art  and 
works  of  industry  wliicli  seemed  to  liave 
been  raised  suddenlv  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Volga  by  a  magic-wand  belonging  to 
ii<^  less  a  personage  than  the  Wizar(i  of 
the  Xorth. 

But,  wearied  "with  wonders,  you  at 
lengtii  sook  your  pillow  of  peace,  and  for 
once  sleep  under  the  roof  of  a  Calmuc 
chiellaiii  who  worships  the  (Trand  Lama 
and  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
teni])syoh(>sis. 

Xow,  Prince  Tumen  has  a  sister-in-law,  j 


who  is  very  beautiful,  and  passes  for  some- 
thing like  a  prophetess  in  her  own  country, 
which  is  rather  contrary  to  the  usual  order 
of  things.  This  lady  is  generally  an  in- 
mate of  the  palace ;  but  during  tne  sum- 
mer season  she  prefers  a  tent,  m  the  open 
air  in  its  vicinity.  Thither,  then,  after 
having  broken  our  morning  &st,  we  will 
forthwith  proceed. 

And  when  the  curtain  of  the  tent  is 
nused,  what  do  we  see  ?  A  large  circu- 
lar space,  lighted  from  above,  coyered  un- 
der foot  with  a  rich  Turidsh  earpet,  and 
hung  Avith  red  damask,  whose  reflectioiL 
bathes  every  object  in  a  slow  of  sommer 
sunset.  The  air  we  inhale  is  loaded  widi 
perJ^mies.  In  the  midst  of  these  perfiuna 
and  the  glow  of  summer  sunset,  seated  in 
a  raised  alcove  nt  the  further  end  of  the 
tent,  clothed  in  brilliant  garments,  and  iofr' 
movable  as  an  Eastern  idol,  sits  the  mfing 
spirit  of  the  scene.  Some  twenty  women 
in  full  dress  are  seated  rotttid  her  on  the 
ground.  After  she  has  allowed  her  vU^ 
ors  sulficiont  time  to  admire  her,  she  heofc- 
ons  them  to  their  different  seats  on  ahoM 
divan  opposite  her  own  ;  but  if  ik  la^ 
form  one  of  the  party,  she  descends  lis 
steps  of  her  dais,  approaches  that  \aiji 
takes  her  by  the  hand,  embraces  her  sflb^ 
tionately,  and  then  leads  het*  to  the  seift 
which  she  herself  has  jnst  quitted.  fRsuflk' 
ing  this  ceremonial,  Madame  HomoBUBV- 
dc  Hell  pa^s  the  Calmuo  prinoess  the  sisst 
est  cx^mplmient  a  Frendi  ladjr  could  JKJ 
her,  by  saying :  "  Une  maitresse  de  r-**-^ 
a  Paris  n'eut  pas  mieuz  agi.* 

Countless  courtesies  are  now^i 
through  the  medium  of  an 
terpreter.  When  these  begm  to  flag^lks 
princess  makes  a  signal,  at  whidi  ens  dt 
the  women  of  honor  rises  up,  while  aimthir 
draws  forth  her  haldldika^  or  Oriental  gfei- 
tar,  and  strikes  some  melsnchdy  noM^ 
which,  by  the  by,  seem  but  ill  suited  ts 
the  occasion.  They  are  intended,  howeWf- 
as  a  dance-tune ;  and  in  acoordanee  whh' 
their  rhythm,  the  woman  who  ftrst  roit* 
now  moves  in  langnishmg  nunotoBT  tf 
action — sometimes  advanems;',  ■«■  1  "■■ 
retreating,  sometimes  stretobing  cm  htf ' 
arms  and  &lling  on  her  knees,  as  tihc^rf^' 
to  invoke  some  invisible  spirit 
But  as  you  do  not  perhaps  cava  to 
any  more  about  this  Calmuc 
we  wiU  proceed  to  a  minuter  x 
of  the  princess  herself  and  gi?a  joa  mm 
experience  in  the  words  of  tlialad7WhsBi' 
we  have  already  quoted. 
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"  Her  figure  is  striking  and  good,"  says 
Madame  Hommaire  de  Hell — "  at  least  as 
Qir  as  I  could  judge  through  the  surround- 
ing folds  of  numberless  garments.  Her 
finely-chiseled  mouth  opens  upon  two  rows 
of  perfect  pearls ;  her  mce  is  full  of  sweet- 
ness ;  and  these  advantages,  with  a  com- 
plexion somewhat  bronzed,  though  of  re- 
markable delicacy,  would,  even  in  a  Pari- 
sian salon,  constitute  a  very  pretty  woman, 
if  the  general  shape  of  her  countenance 
and  the  moulding  of  her  features  were  but 
a  little  less  Calmuc.  Still,  in  spite  of  the 
obliquity  of  her  eyes  and  the  prominence 
of  her  cheek-bones,  she  would  find  more 
than  one  admirer  in  many  a  European 
capital.  Her  look,  in  particular,  expresses 
great  goodness  of  heart,  and,  like  all  the 
women  of  her  race,  she  wears  a  gentle 
aspect  of  humility,  which  renders  her  only 
the  more  engaging. 

"  And  now  for  her  dress.  She  is  robed 
in  richest  Persian,  which  is  covered  with 
silver-lace  and  a  tunic  of  sojfl  silk,  descend- 
ing only  as  far  as  the  knees,  and  opening 
in  front.  Every  seam  is  hidden  with 
broideries  of  silver  and  fine  pearl.  She  has 
round  her  neck  a  white  cambric  handker- 
chief, clasped  with  a  diamond  button ;  on 
the  back  of  her  head  is  placed  a  coquettish 
little  yellow  cap,  bordered  with  fiir ;  but 
what  surprised  me  most  was  an  embroider- 
ed cambric  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  pair 
of  black  mittens. 

"  Thus  is  it  that  the  produce  of  our  in- 
dustry creeps  even  into  the  toilet  of  a 
great  Calmuc  lady.  Amongst  the  orna- 
ments of  the  princess,  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  a  large  gold  chain,  which,  after 
interweaving  with  her  beautifiil  tresses, 
and  falling  on  her  bosom,  was  linked  up 
again,  on  either  side,  to  ear-rings  of  the 
same  metal." 

Half  an  hour  has  now  elapsed.  There 
is  a  pause  ;  and  we  are  just  congratulating 
ourselves  on  the  dance  being  over,  when 
the  first  Esmeralda  touches  a  companion 
on  the  shoulder,  and  this  new  actor  pro- 
longs the  pantomime. 

Another  half-hour  elapses.  The  Arme- 
nian interpreter  begs  his  mistress  to  permit 
her  daughter,  who  hangs  back  concealed 
behind  a  neighboring  curtain,  to  give  us  a 
sample  of  her  powers;  but  there  is  a  difli- 
culty  in  the  way.  Although  the  Calmucs 
have  as  yet  no  published  copy  of  Httits  on 
Etiquette^  custom  and  tradition  have  form- 
ed a  little  code  of  their  own.  Herein  we 
learn,  that  when  one  lady  is  dancing,  she 
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cannot  invite  another,  vivd,  vocCy  to  take 
her  place,  but  must  touch  her  on  the 
shoulder,  as  a  signal  of  her  wishes. 

"Well,  and  what  of  that  ?"  you  will  say ; 
"cannot  Esmeralda  touch  the  piincess's 
daughter  on  the  shoulder  ?"  By  no  means. 
It  would  be  the  grossest  violation  of  Cal- 
muc etiquette  possible.  No  woman  in 
attendance  on  tne  sister-in-law  of  Prince 
Tumen  is  permitted  such  familiarities ; 
hence  the  difficulty  of  the  position. 

But  the  Armenian  is  a  man  of  ready  in- 
vention. He  darts  forth  into  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  performs  such  an  origin- 
al series  of  antics,  as  to  call  forth  the  ap- 
plause of  every  one.  Then  directing  his 
steps  towards  the  curtain  by  which  the 
young  girl  is  hid  from  vulgar  view,  he  lays 
his  finger  lightly  on  her  shoulder,  and  his 
aim  is  won.  Forth  comes  the  maiden — 
pretty,  languishing,  timid — and  in  her  turn 
communicates  the  magic  touch  to  her 
brother.  The  latter  is  a  youth  of  some 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who,  dressed  d  la  Cos- 
saquCy  seems  very  loath  to  add  to  the  na- 
tionality of  the  dance  by  donning  the  Cal- 
muc cap.  Twice  he  throws  it  on  the 
ground,  but  twice  resumes  it,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  his  mother. 

All  things,  however,  in  this  world  must 
have  an  end,  and  so  must  our  interview 
with  the  Calmuc  princess.  On  our  return 
to  the  palace,  we  are  attracted  by  a  tdboun 
or  enclosure  for  wild  horses.  Five  or  six 
cavaliers  are  waiting  our  approach,  ready 
with  their  long  slings  to  dart  amidst  the 
fiery  steeds,  and  catch  any  one  we  may 
select.  At  a  given  signal,  they  rush  upon 
their  victims,  and  in  an  instant,  a  young 
horse,  with  flashing  eyes  and  dilated  nos- 
trils, is  trapped  in  the  fearful  snare  ;  mad- 
dened with  teiTor,  it  snorts  and  writhes 
through  every  limb.  A  Calmuc,  who  fol- 
lows on  foot,  vaults  upon  its  back,  cuts 
away  the  the  sling  which  covers  its  head, 
and  commences  a  struggle  of  unexampled 
daring  and  agility.  Now  horse  and  nder 
roll  together  on  the  groimd,  now  dart  like 
a  flash  of  lightning  through  the  cloven 
winds,  or  stop  as  on  the  verge  of  a  sudden 
precipice  ;  in  a  moment  the  horse  flings  it- 
self on  the  earth,  or  rears  and  tosses  m  an 
agony  of  rage,  then,  dashing  over  the  open 
area  with  terrible  leaps  and  boxmds,  tries 
to  throw  off*  its  imwonted  burden. 

But  in  vain.    Supple  as  a  tiger,  and  bold 
as  a  lion,  the  Calmuc  flings  himself  into  the 
passions  of  his  courser — follows  every  im- 
petus, and  yields  with  every  strain.    While 
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the  one  foams  and  trembles,  the  other 
smiles  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  but  playing 
with  a  baby's  toy.  Even  women  and 
children  of  tender  years  will  do  the  same. 
Horse-exercise  is  the  great  amusement  of 
the  Calmucs,  and  a  mastery  over  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  of  an  imtamed  animal  their 
glory  and  delight. 

But  we  must  leave  this  spectacle.  The 
day  is  closing  in,  and  a  splendid  banquet 
awaits  us  at  the  palace.    The  delicacies  of 


the  West  and  the  luxuries  of  the  East  are 
lavished  on  our  senses.  The  cooking,  half 
French  and  half  Russian,  leaves  the  nicest 
appetite  little  to  desire.  Everything  is 
se/ved  on  sUyer  and  gold,  and  the  ^es 
of  France  and  Spain  tinge  the  crystal 
glasses,  while  champagne  sparkles  like 
waters  from  a  Moorish  fountam. 

So  lives  Prince  Tumen,  the  worshipper 
of  the  Grand  Lama,  and  the  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis. 


From    the    New    Monthly    Magazine. 


REVELATIONS     OF     PRISON     LIFE.* 


Prison  life  was  not  formerly  as  it  is 
now.  When  Col,  Chesterton  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Cold  Bath  Fields — ^the 
largest  prison  in  the  world,  numbering 
within  its  walls  a  daily  average  of  1400 
souls — ^men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
were  indiscriminately  herded  together, 
without  employment  or  wholesome  con- 
trol ;  while  smoking,  gaming,  singing,  and 
every  species  of  brutalizing  conversation 
and  demeanor,  tended  to  the  milimited 
advancement  of  crime  and  pollution.  The 
oQvernor  of  that  day  walked  about,  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  a  knotted  rope,  with 
which  he  could  inflict  summary  chastise- 
ment. Moral  influences  were  quite  un- 
thought  of.  The  flmctionaries  were  all 
corrupt,  the  yardsmen  were  such  prisoners 
as  could  afford  to  bid  the  highest  price  for 
acting  as  deputy-turnkeys.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  restraint  upon  the  will  and 
wishes  of  those  who  had  money.  From 
one  end  of  the  prison  to  the  other  there 
existed  a  vast  illicit  commerce  at  an  ex- 
orbitant rate  of  profit.  The  poor  and 
friendless  man,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
wretchedly  maltreated  and  oppressed. 
Nor  was  tms  all. 


*  Revelations  of  Prison  Life.  By  Gboroe  Laval 
Chbstbbton.  Two  Vols.  London :  Hurst  &  Black- 
ett.     185G. 


"Within  a  short  period  of  the  exerdse  of  my 
new  authority,  (Col.  Chesterton  relates,)  privste 
intelligence  conveyed  to  me  the  stifftiiiigfiM^ 
that  a  well-planned  system  had  long  eiuiUed 
favored  portions  of  the  male  and  female  prisoners 
daily  to  meet  together  in  one  of  the  roo&  of  die 
huilding,  and  I  was  furnished  with  a  due  to  die 
discovery  of  the  whole  contrivance,  and  the  ex- 
act hour  of  the  rendezvous.  This  clandestine 
arrangement  was  consequently,  one  aftemoon, 
suddenly  disturbed  by  my  unlooked-lcnr  preflmoe, 
supported  by  a  few  officials,  who  dared  not 
disobey  the  direction  to  accompany  me.  The 
full  extent  of  this  iniquity  stood  thus  divulged. 
The  men  fled  with  precipitate  haste ;  but  luury 
Barrv,  and  a  woman  named  Christmas,  were 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  descending  from  4iliq[>- 
door,  which  opened  to  the  roof;  and  the  eon- 
stemation  occasioned  by  this  discovery  beeame 
perfectly  electric. 

"  A  close  examination  of  the  means  adopted  to 
insure  this  unlawful  meeting  disclosed  a  vecj 
simple  solution.  The  female  wards,  as  I  have 
already  described,  were  merely  portions  of  the 
main  building  imperfectly  fenced  off  froOL  tiie 
males'  department  The  roof  in  qnestloffl  nn 
longitudinally  over  both  compartments.  It  was 
accessible  by  an  iron  grating  on  the  mtStmf  aide, 
which  had  once  been  soldered  down,  tat  was 
now  removable  at  pleasure ;  and,  on  the  odier 
side,  by  the  trap-door  I  have  named,  which  had 
to  be  reached  by  standing  <mi  an  iron  balustrade, 
and  then  climbing  two  or  three  feet  up  a  perpen- 
dicular iron  supporter,  whence  tiie  tri^>-aoor 
was  easily  upraised. 

'*  Here,  then,  was  revealed  another  in&mons 
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source  of  profit  to  diis  immaculate  prison  st«£^ 
of  both  sexes.  It  at  once  threw  a  light  upon  a 
delicate  investigation  of  a  few  preceding  years, 
when,  in  order  to  cloak  a  monstrous  dereliction 
of  duty,  and  to  screen  the  real  delinquents,  a 
story  was  trumped  up,  which  nearly  ruined 
the  character  of  a  most  respectable  man,  then 
clerk  to  the  prison." 

It  was  no  slight  task  to  undertake  to 
reform  this  state  of  things,  and  to  cleanse 
8iich  an  Augean  stable.  Col.  Chesterton 
was,  however,  aided  in  his  plans  by  a 
prisoner  of  the  name  of  Thompson  or 
Mozley,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Indian  army,  and  had  reduced  himself  to 
beggary  by  gaming,  and,  at  length,  to  the 
utmost  destitution  by  drink — the  result 
of  despair.  Amid  his  complicated  faults 
and  misfortunes,  this  person  stiU  retained 
many  of  the  refined  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  CoL  Chesterton  made  hun  his 
confidant.  He  was  also  aided  by  the 
aT)pointment  of  a  pensioned  sergeant  as 
clucf  turnkey.  The  relations  established 
between  the  governor  and  the  prisoner 
Thompson  did  not,  however,  escape  the 
other  2)risoners,  whose  jealousies  it  natur- 
ally excited,  and  they  soon  found  a  means 
of  punishing  the  ofifending  spy. 

*^  Many  days  had  not  elapsed,  ere  one  evening 
loud  cries  were  heard  to  issue  from  a  room 
containing  some  thirty  prisoners.  I  chanced  to 
be  in  the  garden,  contiguous  to  the  scene  of 
disorder,  and  hearing  cries  of  distress,  I  sum- 
moned to  my  aid  a  few  officers,  and  rushed  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  No  sooner  was  the  door 
<^ened  than  thare  stood  Thompson,  trembling 
with  terror,  and  dripping  with  perspiration. 
Missiles  of  various  kinds  had  been  hurled  at 
bim  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  he  became 
in  dread  of  losing  his  life.  Preconcert  was 
manifest  in  this  outrage,  for  each  assailant,  as 
he  suddenly  started  up  and  threw,  as  suddenly 
lay  down,  and  no  one  aggressor  could  be  re- 
cognized. The  coolest  em^ntery  was  exhibited 
in  the  general  denial,  and  the  entire  clique 
would  fain  have  cajoled  me  by  the  assurance 
that  Thompson's  excited  brain  must  have  con- 
jured up  an  imaginary  scene  of  violence. 

"  He,  however,  assured  me  he  had  not  slept, 
and  that  no  sort  of  deception  had  lurked  beneath 
his  apprehensions,  for  mey  were  too  well  found- 
ed. Certain  it  is,  I  never  saw  a  creature  more 
overpowered  by  afiKght,  and  he  was  withdrawn 
from  the  room  more  dead  than  alive ;  nor  do  I 
think  ho  ever  quite  recovered  his  composure 
during  his  after  abode  in  the  prison." 

The  spirit  of  revenge  was  not  only 
aroused  against  his  ally,  but  against  the 
governor  himself^  for  tne  reforms  that  he 


was  introducing  in  prison  discipline. 
Anonymous  letters,  breathing  vengeance 
against  him,  poured  thickly  in,  and  al- 
though they  did  not  deter  him  firom  his 
fixed  purpose,  they  awakened  both  anx- 
iety and  alarm  for  his  personal  safety.  He 
was  obliged  to  carry  loaded  pistols  in  his 
pocket  by  day,  and  he  slept  with  the  same 
weapons  beside  him  at  mght.  He  never 
left  the  outer  gate,  or  returned  to  it, 
without  a  carefiiT  reconnaissanoe  of  every 
person  or  object  near  it.  His  position 
was  truly  one  fraught  with  labor,  care, 
and  peril.. 

The  same  reforming  spirit  so  curtaUed 
the  stealthy  comforts  of  the  incarcerated, 
or  fenced  their  attainment  about  with 
obstacles,  that  the  increased  irksomeness 
of  confinement  suggested,  amongst  other 
remedies,  besides  the  destruction  of  the 
governor,  various  plans  of  escape.  It  was 
after  a  baffled  attempt  of  this  kind  that 
Sir  Edward  Lytton  ^ulwer  visited  the 
establishment. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  walk  throu^  the  wards, 
he  inquired  *if  I  had  ever  had  an  esoipe?'  I 
answered,  *No,'  but  appeared  to  delight  him 
by  the  information  that  we  had  recently  finos- 
trated  a  well-conoeived  plot,  for  he  seemed 
eagerly  to  catch  at  my  words,  and  anxiously 
asked  for  the  particulars.  I  conducted  him  to 
the  very  yard,  showed  the  track  of  the  now 
concealed  water-pipe,  and  thence  took  him  to 
various  spots,  and  confided  to  him  the  whole 
details  of  the  design.  He  seemed  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  the  devdopm^it  of  the 
scheme ;  nor  had  I  the  least  idea  of  the  use 
to  which  my  exposition  was  ere  long  to  be  con- 
verted. 

*'  On  taking  his  leave,  Sir  Edward  charitably 
presented  me  with  6^,  which  he  begged  might 
be  diflifeiributed  amongst  a  few  poor  but  deserving 
prisoners  on  their  discharge.  Now,  if  the  read- 
er will  take  the  pains  to  refer  to  the  interesting 
novel  of  *  Paul  Clifibrd,'  he  will  there  perceive 
how  the  artifices  of  my  impatient  flock  have 
been  enriched  by  descnption,  and  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  a  tale  of  fiction.'' 

It  was  not  a  little  dngolar  that  it  some- 
times happened  to  Col.  Chesterton  to  have 
acquaintances  under  his  charge.  He  says 
that  it  was  not  an  nnconmion  thing  for 
gentlemen  jocularly  to  implore  his  clem- 
ency in  the  event  of  their  being  forcibly 
compelled  to  become  his  guests ;  and  wita 
the  smiles  which  such  badinage  has  created, 
he  says  he  has  been  constrained  by  ex- 
perience to  admonish  many  that  such  a 
contingency  was  not  altogether  impossi- 
ble 1 
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"WhileonaTiaitin  the  county  of  Suffolk,  A. 
R,  at  that  time  an  eng^og  youth,  and  gene- 
ral favorite,  had  been  my  fellow-guest ;  and, 
subsequently,  at  an  age  not  exceeding  twenty 
years,  he  occupied  a  genteel  situation  in  an 
officQ  in  London,  and  was  remarkable  for 
polished  address,  and  gentleman-Uke  deport- 
ment A  frequent  visitor  at  my  house,  ho  ac- 
i|uired  more  and  more  the  regard  of  all  who  met 
him ;  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  was  introduced 
by  a  young  acquaintance  into  one  of  the  '  hells' 
of  London,  and  promptly  became  imbued  with 
the  ruinous  infatuation  of  play. 

"  I  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  astonished  at 
bis  prolonged  absence  from  my  house,  but  was 
quite  ignorant  of  the  fatal  change  in  hia  pur- 
t'liits;  when,  one  day,  six  or  seven  persons 
i^ptured  in  a  notorious  gaming-house,  entered 
the  prison,  under  various  eentences,  and  amount 
them,  I  was  shocked  to  sec  A.  R.  He  had  in-  ' 
curred  the  penalty  of  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  bard  labor.  His  countenance  had  under- 
gone a  transformation;  the  ingenuous  sweetness  ' 
of  his  address  and  demeanor  nad  vanished,  and 
there  was  a  boldness  and  harshness  in  his  I 
traits  indicative  of  a  corrupted  disposition. 

"  He  rather  arrogantly  claimed  my  interposition  ' 
in  his  behalf,  became  unruly,  and  oven  insolent, 
and  at  lenetb  quitted  the  prison  only  to  resume 
the  post  oiemployi'm  another  such  place  of  dis- 
orcditable  resort  as  the  one  in  which  he  had 
been  before  surprised. 

"I  afterwards  learned  that,  while  on  a  casual 
visit  to  a  relative,  a  momentary  absence  enabled 
him  to  purloin  and  decamp  with  a  wateh ;  and  I 
ln-=;t  heard  of  him  as  a  driver  of  an  omnibus. 
Such  are  the  ruinous  consequences  of  an  all- 
absorbing  passion." 

Col.  Chesterton  details  other,  and  aome 
of  tliom  peculiarly  distreasmg  cases  of 
criniiiiality  among  gentlemen.  In  one  m- 
stance,  he  relates,  he  had  obtained  posses- 
Bion  of  a  popular  ballad,  but  before  he  had 
time  to  rehearse  it,  the  comjioser  was  in 
his  custody.  Criminality  among  gentle- 
men generally  arose  from  gambling  ov 
drinking;  others  arc  of  a  very  strange 
and  jjainful  nature,  of  which  Col.  Chester- 
ton gives  some  harrowing  instances,  with- 
out considering  them  in  their  true  light — 
as,  in  reality,  simple  cases  of  passive 
monomania.  In  one  instance  the  unfortu- 
nate monomaniac  was  a  man  of  independ- 
ent fortune,  living  in  elegance  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  and  he  had  only 
been  married  to  a  young  and  accom- 
plished woman  six  months  ere  he  was 
committed  to  prison. 

"Just  before  the  termination  of  the  sentence, 
the  unhappy  young  wife  addressed  a  letter  to 
her  husband,  under  cover  to  me.  By  law, 
every  communication  whs  subject  to  my  inspcc- 
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tion,  and  the  perusal  of  that  letter  was  calculated 
to  excite  the  most  profound  sensation.  It  dis- 
played the  unabated  love,  the  boundless  devo- 
tion, the  noble  generosity  of  the  tenderest  heart 
The  offence  had  been  wisely  and  considerately 
withheld  from  her,  and  she  averred  that  she 
sought  not  to  discover  it 

"She  feared,  she  said,  it  was  'something 
grave  and  afflicting, '  but,  whatever  it  might  be, 
she  freely  forgave  it,  that  she  would  clasp. bim 
in'her  arms,  and  enshrine  him  in  faer  heart  with 
redoubled  fervor  and  tenacity;  and  decloied 
that,  if  the  whole  earth  contemned  and  frowned 
upon  him,  she  would  smile  upon,  and  bless,  and 
cherish  him.  There  was  not  a  term  of  generous 
endearment  wanting,  and  I  cannot  forget,  even 
at  this  distant  day,  the  tears  of  feeling  which 
were  wrung  from  my  eyes  by  that  angelic 
letter. 

"  I  trust  that  erring  man  was  recalled  to  a  pro- 
per sense  of  dignity,  not  so  much  by  exposure 
and  suffering,  as  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
exalted  qualities  of  one  so  young  and  injured, 
and  yet  so  divinely  tender  and  for^ving.' 

Even  ladies  are  not,  it  would  appear, 
safe  &om  the  fangs  of  the  law ;  witness  the 
following  instance : 

■'  The  wife  of  Sir  W 1  B e,  Bart,  then 

separated  from  her  husband,  possessed,  fri>m 
various  sources,  about  800i,  a  year,  and  lived 
near  the  Regent's  Park.  Having  been  extrava- 
gant, and  indifferent  to  her  credit,  die  vna  in 
arear  of  rent,  and  at  length  suffered  her  fhmi- 
ture  to  be  seized  in  execution,  Bxaqierated 
against  her  landlady,  and  determining  to  avenge 
herself^  she  caused  hand-bills  to  be  printed  aod 
circulated,  in  which  she  charged  her  creditor 
with  theft,  and  affected  to  offer  a  reward  tor  her 
:  apprehension.  It  was  also  proved  that  I^dy  B. 
had,  with  her  own  hands,  dropped  these  papers 
down  neighboring  areas,  and  had  even  rung  bells 
to  insure  their  delivery. 

"  The  injured  party,  under  legal  advice,  indict- 
ed her  at  the  Middlesex  sessions  for  'libel,'  and 
she,  making  light  of  the  process,  neglected  to  io, 
what  in  those  days  was  of  cosy  accompliahmrat 
— viz.,  to  remove  the  case  by  certiorari  into  one 
of  the  superior  courts ;  but  iailing  to  do  that, 
she  pleadod  to  it  at  the  sessions.  When  the 
whole  train  of  circumstances  came  to  be  reveal- 
ed, her  ladyship's  dishonesty  and  malignity  pro- 
duced a  storm  of  indignation  in  a  crowded  coort, 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  proof  that  site  bad 
stooped  with  her  own  hand  to  disseminato  the 
unmerited  slander.  The  jury  returfied  a  pKHimt 
verdict  against  her,  and  a  fidl  bench  of  mws- 
trates  resolved  to  teach  her  a  useftil  Imwd.  The 
sentence  pronounced  was  impriBonment  in  'the 
house  of  correction  for  two  calendar  moathB. 

"She  proved  to  be,  in  the  bigheet  decree,  pert, 
supercilious,  and  disobedient  Indignant  at 
having  to  assume,  equally  with  all  others,  the 
prison  dress,  she  displayed  her  resentment  up 
te  the  last  moment  of  her  incarceration.     In  the 
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pecogiiizo  di.'itination  of  persons.  Ilowover,  I 
Uled  to  pacify  her  wounded  pride,  and  merely 
entailed  contumely  on  myself  by  the  rain  ut- 

A  phaeton,  with  a  servant  in  livery,  I 
waited  upon  Lady  B.  at  her  discharge ;  ' 
and  when  she  went  she  bestowed  ujjon  tlie 
governor  the  darkest  imaginable  look.  At 
no  very  distant  period,  however,  Lady  B. 
again  became  disgracefully  notorious.  She 
was  convicted,  m  one  of  the  superior 
oourts,  of  wilful  aud  corrupt  perjury  ;  but, 
sacrificing  her  bail,  she  failed  to  appear  to 
receive  judgment,  and  evaded  it  by  going 
abroad. 

Among  the  other  smgularities  associat- 
ed with  crime,  not  the  least  peculiar  are  , 
instances  iu  which  people  have  become , 
enriched  b^  its  agency.  Such  instances 
are  exceedingly  rare ;  but  Col.  Chesterton  > 
relates  two  as  having  come  under  liis  cog- 
nizance : 

"A  considerable  sensiitionhnd  been  excited  in 
scvcra.1  noblo  families  by  the  discovery  that  a 
favorite  nurse,  named  Dera  Fenn,  was  found  to 
have  been  a  systematic  depredator.  She  was  a 
Btout,  dark,  handsome  woman,  apparently  about 
ttiirty-fiTe  years  of  age,  who  had  long  been  es- 
tecmad  a  valued  nurse  to  ladies  of  distinction  in 
their  confinement,  or  when  suffering  from  sick- 
ness. Not  only  had  she  been  largely  trusted, 
but  held  in  the  highest  fevor ;  and  happy  was 
that  titdy  deemed  to  be,  who  eould  secure  the 
services  of  Dora  Fenn. 

"A  deplorahle  accident  had  prostrated  the  lady 
of  a  noble  viscount,  who  was  tended  during  her 
illness  by  the  incomparable  nurse.  All  had  pro- 
grei^scd  favorably,  and  Fenn,  no  longer  needed, 
had  returned  to  her  own  home,  when  her  lody- 
tihip'.s  watch,  and  a  most  valuable  order,  set  m 
brilliants,  appertaining  to  his  lordship,  were 
missed.  Those  losses  created  intonse  conster- 
nation, for  the  reports  of  the  day  computed  the 
value  of  the  order  at  600  guineas.  The  case  was 
«onfidod  to  the  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Goddard,  of  the 
public  offlce.  Great  Marlborough  street,  who 
6ubw<iucntly  became  chief  of  a  county  con ata- 

"  Ho  was  a  man  of  very  superior  address,  and 
of  marked  intelligence ;  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  case,  nothing  satisfactory  having  been  elicit- 
ed, lie  learned  that  Dora  Fenn  had  been  an  in- 
mate of  his  lordship's  house.  At  the  proposition 
that  her  abode  should  be  visited,  acute  distress 
was  manifested  by  the  femily.  5fie  could  never 
be  suspected — she  was  too  dear  and  good  a  crea- 
ture! Goddard,  however,  insisted,  and,  armed 
with  the  necessary  warrant,  he  repaired  to  her 
house,  accompanied  by  his  lordship,  who  benig- 
nontly  du:iircd  to  soften  the  seeming  &ffi^>nt. 


"  When  Fenn  appeared,  many  kind  apologies 
were  otfered,  and  the  sad  necessity  blandly  ex- 
plained; but  no  sooner  had  the  nature  of  the 
visit  transpired,  than  the  countenance  of  the 
woman,  and  her  insolent  refusal  to  permit  a 
search,  convinced  Goddard  of  the  soundness  of 
the  step  he  had  counselled.  Proceeding,  in  spite 
of  opposition,  to  execute  his  mission,  he  dis- 
covered the  watch  and  appendages,  but  the  order 
was  not  to  be  found.  The  apprehension  of  Fenii 
of  course  ensued,  and,  after  an  introductory  ex- 
amination, she  was  remanded  to  my  custody. 
There,  overwhelmed  with  despairat  the  exposure 
of  her  treachery,  she  was  largely  visited  by 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  now  began  te 
account  for  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
various  valuables  from  their  own  residences 
while  the  petted  nurse  was  there. 

"A  committal  to  Newgate,  trial,  conviction, 
and  a  sentence  to  death  ensued,  but  still  the 
order,  so  much  prized,  was  not  forthcoming.  A  t 
that  period,  thccxecution  of  the  highest  penally 
of  the  law  was  by  no  means  unusual,  and  Bora 
Fenn's  life  was  lar  from  safe.  In  that  emer- 
gency, the  late  Mr.  Wontner,  then  governor  of 
Newgate,  exercised  a  tact  and  judgment  which 
were  crowned  witb  success.  Summoning  Fenn 
to  his  office,  he  told  her  to  listen  to  him,  and 
profit  by  his  advice.  Her  life,  he  assured  her, 
was  in  danger,  but  the  restoration  of  the  missing 
order  (which  she,  undoubtedly,  had  stolen) 
might  save  it  Ho  furnished  her  with  paper, 
pen,  and  ink,  and  said :  'Write  to  whomsoever 
you  please ; — your  letter  shall  not  be  read ;  but 
direct  that  the  order  be  inclosed  to  me  in  a  par- 
cel forthwith,  and  we  will  see  if  we  cannot  pre-  , 
servo  your  life.'  These  particulars  I  Jeomed 
from  Sir.  Wontner  himself,  and,  moreover,  the 
following  day  the  order  was  in  his  hands. 

"  Dora  Fenn  was  transported  for  life,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with,  in  Australia,  and  married, 
a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  who,  as  a  convict, 
had  been  assigned  to  that  colony  for  life,  at  a 
time  when  expatriation  simply  constituted  the 
punishment  of  transportation.  The  wealth  of 
that  individual,  acquired  by  grazing  and  trad- 
ing in  wool,  was  recorded  in  that  most  interest- 
ing document,  the  Transportation  Committee's 
Report  The  late  Sir  William  Molesworth  had 
presided  over  that  inquiij,  and  had  largely  been 
a&sisted  fay  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other 
eminent  men.  One  of  the  most  gifred  writers  of 
the  present  day,  to  whom  I  lent  that  report, 
declared  to  me,  that  no  romance  had  ever  excited 
in  his  mind  a  deeper  interest  than  had  been 
awakened  by  the  perusal  of  that  report  It  is 
fraught  with  stirring  incidents. 

"  llere,  then,  we  see  that  two  convicts — the 
man  referred  to,  and  Dora  Fenn — became  enrich- 
ed through  the  agency  of  crime  I  Bare  and  ex- 
ceptive cases,  doubtiesB,  are  these,  hut  not  the 
less  remarkable  and  astounding." 

Upon  one  occasion  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  visited  Cold  Bath  Fields. 
There  was  at  that  time  within  its  walls  a 
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somewhat  remarkable  man,  who  had  been  I 
incarcerated  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  himself;  and  his  royal 
highness  detailed  to  Col.  Chesterton  the 
full  particulars  of  the  case,  which  before 
he  had  merely  gathered  from  the  police 
reports : 

"  The  individual  in  question  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Captain  Ashe.  Ho  was  a  man  of  high 
stature,  possessed  a  military  carriage,  was  well 
alucated,  and  could  assume  the  most  winning 
manners.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  His 
tiaughters,  most  elegant  young  women,  who 
visited  him  once  during  his  imprisonment,  so 
sorrowfully  described  to  me  the  fatal  errors  of 
his  life,  that  there  was  no  doubt  he  had  for- 
saken the  path  of  honor,  in  which  he  was  gifted 
to  shine,  under  the  vain  hope  of  advancing  his 
interests  by  chicanery  and  inventive  rascality. 

"  He  owed  his  imprisonment  to  the  following 
rJrcumstanc^s :  —  Captain  Ashe  had  written 
what  purported  to  be  the  Life  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  so  soon  as  he  had 
completed  the  MS.,  he  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  duke  upon  the  subject.  He  infonned 
II.R.H.  of  the  contemplated  publication,  affected 
to  deplore  the  poverty  which  impelled  him  to 
tiie  t'lsk,  professed  to  repudiate  any  ill  will  to- 
wards the  duke,  and  concluded  by  offering  to 
suppress  the  work  altogether  upon  condition 
that  H.R.H.  should  pay  him  £1000.  Moreover, 
he  simulated  great  regard  for  candor  and  fidelity, 
and  averred  that  the  incidents  had  all  been  col- 
lated from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  such 
us  the  public  would  not  fail  to  accept  as  trust- 
worthy. 

"  In  such  an  emergency,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land displayed  considerable  tact  and  ingenuity. 
He  became  aware  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
scoundrel  and  a  libeller,  and  he  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  his  wily  traducer.  In  his  re- 
I>ly,  H.R.H.  expressed  his  regret  that  a  measure 
so  hostile  to  his  peace  should  be  contemplated, 
and  evinced  a  desire  to  arrest  the  publication  of 
a  work  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
against  him.  Still,  he  deemed  it  only  just,  be- 
fore he  sacrificed  sd  large  a  sum  as  £1000,  that 
he  should  have  the  opportunity  to  peruse  the 
MS.,  and  thus  be  in  a  situation  to  judge  how 
far  he  might  be  disposed  to  go  to  insure  its 
suppression. 

"  Captain  Ashe  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  in 
the  trap  thus  set  for  him,  and,  with  a  simplicity 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  a  designing  trick- 
ster, forwarded  the  MS.  to  the  duke.  H.R.H. 
lost  no  time  in  perusing  it,  and  found  it^  as  he 
«leclared  to  me,  a  tissue  of  the  most  scandalous 
falsehoods  and  malignant  inventions;  and, 
imder  proper  legal  advice,  he  resolved  to  retain 
the  libel  in  his  own  possession. 

"  When  Ciqitain  Ashe  wrote  to  demand  the 
restitution  of  his  MS.,  or  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  £1000,  he  was  informed  that  the 
duke  would  neither  restore  the  MS.  nor  pay  the  1 
money,  and  that  1I.R.1I.   referred  him   to  an  = 


BuciAon  of  trorer,  as  the  sole  medliim  tlmragh 
which  the  work  would  be  restored.  Thereapon 
Captain  Ashe  became  forioug,  and  wrote  to  de- 
clare that,  unless  the  MS.  should  be  ibrtfawitb 
returned,  he  would  waylay  the  Duke  of  Gnra- 
berland  and  shoot  him  through  the  head.  A 
warrant  was  instantly  procured ;  Captain  Ashe 
was  apprehended  and  conveyed  to  sow-stfeet, 
and,  after  a  formal  recital  of  the  preceding  fiwtii 
Captain  Ashe  was  committed  to  my  custo^, 
in  de&ult  of  finding  bail  to  keep  the  peace  nr 
the  period  of  six  months. 

'^  Up  to  within  a  few  days  of  &e  termination  of 
his  imprisonment,  he  was  pio^gal  of  smQes  iod 
complacency.  It  seemed  scarcelj  paflfli|)ld  ibr 
him  adequately  to  display  bis  aenM  of  .ciblbi> 
tion  for  my  courtesy  towards  him,  while  he  Da> 
spattered  the  prison  and  its  manageniflnt  witk 
superlative  encomiums ;  but  no  sooner  had  his 
prospective  stay  dwindled  into  a  ftw  short  daySi 
than  his  outward  demeanor  dumped,  and  sobm 
artful  scheme  sedmed  to  occiq>y  his  mind.  Iba 
light  of  his  countenance  became  obaoued,  aad 
a  rigid  and  repulsive  stateUness  appealed  to  k- 
terdict  any  approach  to  by-gone  ciTility. 

*^  I  was  not  slow  to  ctivine  ibaJt  some  ntfatii 
machination  was  in  embryo,  and  I  was  lid  br  a 
knowledge  of  the  knave's  antecedents  to  ntaBt- 
pate  the  very  plot  which  was  so  soon  to  be  re- 
vealed. Not  many  days  had  elapsed  lAsr  the  re- 
lease of  Captain  Ashe,  ere  a  messenger  was  As 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  me,  the  purport  of  wbidi 
was  as  follows : 

*'  Captain  Ashe  informed  me  he  was  in  hsai- 
diate  want  of  Jive  pounds^  wbidi,  he  doiAtad 
not,  I  would  instantly  send  him.  He  tfaou^it 
right,  at  the  same  time,  to  aoquaint  me  tel^ 
during  his  six  months'  residence  in  Gold  BUh 
Fields  prison,  he  had  noted  manjr  tiiian  wUdi 
he  thought  it  highly  desirable  the  WQ»  dMnU 
know.  Ho  was  Quite  sure  the  pubUo 
would  be  gravely  affected  by  these 
which  would  tend  seriously  to  injnre  the  diar- 
acter  of  the  establishment  £te  had  shiaHy 
conunitted  his  observations  to  papei^  and  na 
whole  narrative  was  quite  ready  to  go  to 

*^  This  was  exactly  the  attempt  at  est 
which  a  very  ordinary  exercised  mgerfij 
enabled  me  to  foresee,  and  which  I  had  seeB^ll 
resolved  promptly  to  defy.  I  happened  to  m 
standing  not  far  nrom  the  outer  nto  when  ttil 
note  was  delivered  to  me;  and,  EavioB  pmri 
it,  I  lost  not  one  moment  in  pem^ngne UBsHh 
ing  reply : 

*' '  The  Governor  of  Gold  Batti  Fidda Hmea tf 
Correction  has  learned,  with  much  aaliiflNtfB% 
that  the  matter  connected  with  tiiat  nKiMn|«hhe 
Captain  Ashe  has  prepared  to  tte  pdblk^  h 
quite  ready  for  the  press ;  and  the  fljoumwr  w 
commends  its  immidiate  publicatiQiL  Be  iM 
no  doubt  it  will  prove  highly  GurioaaendoBtot 
taining ;  and  he  thinks  it  most  daeiiafab  lU^ 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  ^yv%  it  dM* 
lation.' 

"  I  failed  to  transmit  the  five  poandi^  snl  I 
heard  no  more  of  Captahi  Aih%  untfl  eoiae  iff 
months  aften\'ards— and  then  I  learned  that  Hn 
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wretched  man,  and  all  his  fraudulent  schemes, 
were  foreyer  buried  in  the  grave." 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
an  instance  of  a  baffled  attempt  at  escape ; 
but  some  effectual  escapes  did  take  place 
during  the  twenty-five  and  a  half  years' 
governorship  of  Col.  Chesterton.  These 
amounted  to  six,  out  of  a  population  num- 
bering 230,000,  or  thereabouts,  and,  of 
that  number,  two  only  escaped  re-capture. 
Such  escapes  were  generally  attended 
with  circumstances  in  which  both  skill, 
nerve,  and  ingenuity,  contributed  to  suc- 
cess. Witness,  for  example,  the  last  in- 
stance on  record : 

"  The  last  escape  which  I  have  to  record,  was 
also  effected  by  an  utterer  of  base  coin,  who  had 
the  additional  reputation  of  being  an  accom- 
plished coiner.  It  happened  in  the  summer  of 
1854^  in  a  detached  radiating  building  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  designated  the  misdemean- 
or prison,  which  had  likewise,  injudiciously, 
been  made  to  abut  upon  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  outer  wall.  There,  one  of  our  active  and 
able  magistrates  had  most  usefully  discovered 
a  means  of  adding  conside^bly  to  our  sleeping 
cells.  Numbers  of  arched  cavities,  correspond- 
ing with  the  cells  above,  formed  an  extended 
basement,  analogous  to  ordinary  cellarage. 
Completely  buried  fi*om  view  by  consolidated 
earth  of  considerable  depth  and  extent,  whose 
superficies  formed  an  airing  yard  for  the  in- 
mates, it  was  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
earth,  cut  away  part  of  the  orick-work  up  to 
the  crown  of  each  arch,  insert  the  ordinary 
semi -circular  cell  window  and  a  door,  and  you 
obtained  as  many  cells  on  this  ground  floor  as  in 
each  of  three  several  tiers  above  it  At  the 
extremity  of  the  yard  nearest  to  the  outer  wall 
was  a  succession  of  arches,  (the  necessity  of 
which  was  best  known  to  the  architect,)  and,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  full  extent  of  the  feat 
I  am  about  to  relate,  it  is  essential  toimder- 
stand  the  nature  of  the  scene  of  action. 

"A  considerable  number  of  imprison^  navi- 
gators picked  up  the  ground  and  filled  the  bar- 
rows, and  a  long  line  of  prisoners,  under  escort, 
wheeled  away  the  earth  through  an  aperture  in 
the  outer  brick- work,  capable  of  being  closed  at 
will  by  a  strong  door,  furnished  with  one  of 
Chubb  3  stoutest  mortice  locks.  During  the  in- 
tervals for  meals,  the  tools  and  short  ladders, 
etc.,  were  deposited  under  the  arches,  (open 
from  within,)  the  strong  door  was  locked,  and 
the  key  removed  by  the  warder,  and  thus  a 
safe  baiTier  appeared  to  oppose  exterior  egress. 
On  this  occasion,  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
had  been  cleared  away,  and  the  work  was  pro- 
gressing inwards,  when  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon found  some  ninety  prisoners  silently  seat- 
ed at  dinner,  under  the  supervision  of  three 
officers. 

"  No  sooner  had  grace  been  said,  than  up  sud- 


denly jumped  the  utterer,  and,  simulating  in- 
tense pain,  writhed  and  ^maced  most  effective- 
ly, and  then  rushed,  as  if  impelled  by  dire  ne- 
cessity, out  of  the  door.  His  retirement  was 
watched  up  to  a  certain  point,  where  he  was 
unsuspiciously  left.  Watching  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  darted  along  the  yard,  jiunped  down 
the  hollowed  space,  and  was  forthwifli  within 
the  arches.  There,  seizing  a  pickaxe,  he  sever- 
ed the  door  from  the  lock,  (the  arches  complete- 
ly subduing  the  reverberation,  so  that  not  a 
sound  was  heard  without,)  he  grasped  the  long- 
est ladder,  and,  putting  it  against  the  outer  wall, 
mounted,  and  thence  dropping  into  the  Bagnigge 
Wells  Road,  ran  with  speed,  and  successfully 
effected  his  retreat 

"  When,  within  a  few  minutes,  we  became 
aware  of  our  loss,  we  were  stupefied  at  the  bold- 
ness of  the  design,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  exe- 
cution. Moreover,  there  stood  tne  ladder,  to 
all  appearance  much  too  short  to  have  availed, 
and  it  was  a  question,  whether  the  attempt  of 
any  other  man  would  not  have  resulted  in  a 
heavy  fall,  and  serious  injury.  The  fugitive 
must,  therefore,  have  displayed  boldness  and 
steady  nerve ;  and,  altogether,  the  combination 
of  invention  and  adroitness  entitled  the  man  to 
success,  if  ever  success  could  legitimately  be  de- 
sired to  crown  such  an  enterprise. 

"  He  was  too  notorious  in  the  circles  of  Ihiud 
to  be  safe  from  recapture ;  and  I  heard  of  him 
in  various  ways,  from  time  to  time.  To  elude 
the  description  we  had  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Hue  and  Cryy  he  shaved  off  his 
whiskers,  assumed  a  wig,  and  must  have  Iain 
comparatively  still  for  some  time.  A  man,  who 
professed  to  know  all  his  family,  called  upon 
me,  and  first  sounding  me  as  to  the  prob- 
able reward  for  his  apprehension,  ended  by  as- 
siuing  me  he  would  restore  him  shortly  to  my 
custoay.  However,  the  pertinacious  culpabil- 
ity of  file  fugitive  himself  insured  his  own  res- 
titution to  prison.  He  was  again  apprehended 
on  a  charge  of  uttering  base  coin,  was  commit- 
ed  to  the  Central  Criminal  Couii,  there  again 
convicted,  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  impris- 
onment, and  returned  to  my  charge  in  due 
course.  So  completely,  however,  had  he  meta- 
morphosed his  countenance,  that  he  had  been 
some  days  in  the  prison  before  he  was  recognized. 
At  first,  he  stouUy  denied  his  own  identity,  but 
at  length,  found  it  prudent  to  admit  the  fact.'' 

Criminals  of  almost  every  degree  uni- 
versally profess  innocence,  sometimes  upon 
the  most  irrational  grounds.  Col.  Oues- 
terton  details  some  amusing  instances  of 
impudent  denials  of  guilt,  and  requests  for 
fiivorable  consideration,  on  grounds  so  su- 
premely absurd  a^  to  proclaun  at  once  a 
feeble  intelligence  and  weak  discernment. 
Instances  of  real  innocence  or  of  erroneous 
conviction  are,  however,  excessively  rare 
indeed ;  Col.  Chesterton  only  relates  one 
case;  it  is  a  romance  in  itself,   and,  as 
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might  be  anticipated,  the  Colonel,  being 
so  jiccustomed  to  being  habitually  misled 
and  cheated,  he  listened  to  the  story  at 
first  with  incredulity : 

*'  The  following  history  is  that  of  a  really  beau- 
tiful young  woman,  and  its  perusal  is  calculat- 
ed to  awaken  a  combination  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure. It  is,  indeed,  sad  to  reflect  that  a  misap  - 
I  rchension  of  suspicious  circumstances,  without 
the  means  at  hand  of  correct  elucidation,  should 
have  wrongfully  consigned  a  young  creature, 
not  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  the 
lingering  application  of  penal  discipline  for  a 
whole  year.  Yet,  there  is  a  melancholy  satis- 
faction in  reflecting  tliat  much  good  resulted  to 
that  unhappy  girl,  from  the  genuine  charity 
\\hich  impels  an  active  Christian  spirit  to  dive 
into  the  abodes  of  >\Tetchedness,  and  to  seek  the 
redemption  even  of  the  imprisoned  outcast. 

"When  I  aflBrm  that  C.  M.  was  really  beau- 
tiful, I  deal  in  no  exaggeration ;  for  the  judge 
who  tried  her — the  late  Common-Serjeant 
Mirchouse — quite  scandalized  her  prosecutrix, 
and  some  lady  friends  who  accompanied  her  to 
the  court,  by  the  apology  he  addressed  to  the 
Jury  for  not  transporting  the  trembling  girl  at 
the  bar — *  Gentlemen,  we  cannot  afford  to  send 
such  beaut}'  from  the  country.'  Her  sentence, 
consequently,  became  imprisonment,  with  hard 
I'lbor,  for  one  year. 

'*C.  M.  was  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  N.,  as 
lady^s  maid  to  her  daughter,  who  was  at  that 
time  receiving  the  addresses  of  Captain  J.,  of 
the  K  N.  Miss  N.  testified  her  regard  for  her 
lover,  by  working  or  decorating  cambrio  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  other  such  light  presents,  which  she 
most  injudiciously  transmitted,  with  occasional 
bUlets-aoux^  by  the  hands  of  her  pretty  maid, 
who  on  such  occasions  carried  them  to  the  cap- 
taints  lodgings.  In  time,  the  cap>ain  appears 
to  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  i)ru(lencc  and 
l>ropriety,  and  most  reprehensibly  to  have  cul- 
tivated such  terms  with  his  charming  messen- 
ger as  to  lead  him  to  present,  and  her  to  accept, 
a  few  of  the  small  offerings  which  Miss  N.  had 
designed  for  him  alone. 

"C.  M.  always  emphatically  insisted  upon  the 
perfect  innocency  of  her  little  flirtation  with 
C-aptain  J.,  but  there  is  quite  suflicient  in  its 
outward  asjKJct  to  justify  reproof.  However, 
pending  his  engagement  with  Miss  N.,  Captain 
J.  accepted  the  command  of  a  frigate,  and  sail- 
ed to  the  coast  of  North  America.  lie  had  not 
hwn  long  away,  when,  on  some  luckless  occa- 
sion, Miss  N.,  in  the  absence  of  her  maid,  went 
to  the  room  of  the  latter  in  search  of  something 
hastily  required,  and  not  finding  what  she 
sought,  raised  the  lid  of  a  box  belonging  to  C. 
M.,  and,  to  her  dismay,  beheld,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  maid,  several  of  the  pretty  presents, 
worked  by  her  own  fair  fingers  for  her  lover. 
She  ran  to  her  mother  with  indignjint  haste,  im- 
parted to  her  the  startling  fact,  and  not  a  little 
aroused  the  fierce  anger  of  that  matron.  Retri-  I 
but  ion  was  instantly  decide<l  upon,  a  police  con-  | 
slable  was  called  in,  and,  on  her  return,  C.  M.  • 


was  handed  over  to  him  to  undergo  all  the  pre- 
liminary forms  of  law,  and  in  due  oourae  to  be 
arraigned  at  the  bar  of  criminal  justice.  All  tlids 
was  accomplished,  and  the  wretched  girl — ^wbo 
could  only  plead,  in  her  defence,  the  free  gift  of 
Captain  J.,  without  a  scintilla  of  proof  to  Justify 
her  assertion— was,  as  I  have  shown,  oonTicte^ 
sentenced,  and  immured,  without  a  Toice  bemg 
raised  in  his  behalf. 

"  There  was  a  modest  suayity  in  her  deport- 
ment, which  disposed  every  one  in  her  &Tor, 
and  although  she  spoke  to  me  in  fenrid  tenns 
of  her  innocence,  yet  that  plea,  so  inoessantlT 
made,  and  so  littie  to  be  rdied  upon,  met  witn 
no  greater  credence  from  her.  We  treated  C. 
M.  with  gentle  forbearance  and  unceasing  land- 
ness,  and  she  repaid  us  by  exemplary  bSuiTior 
and  unwearied  industry. 

**  Through  some  channel,  the  &te  of  the  poor 
girl  reached  the  ears  of  Captain  J.^  absent  and 
on  duty  in  America ;  and  m  the  agony  of  hb 
remorse,  he  wrote  to  an  aged  baronflt,  SirF.  0., 
implored  of  him  to  see  her  redressed,  and  iblly 
confirmed  tlie  truth  of  her  avermenl  In  tiist 
letter,  which  was  brought  to  me  by  the  baron- 
et. Captain  J.  used  every  expressiTe  torn  to  de- 
note his  grief  and  self-reproach,  wid  afflmed 
that  he  could  not  rest  day  or  ni^t  from  dmD- 
ing  on  the  wrongs  of  that  unhappy  ^iL  Hie 
bim)net,  however,  was  one  of  taoae  imiiirM- 
sioned  old  gentlemen,  who  could  not  ccuniie- 
bend  the  captain's  anguish ;  he,  tliereiBn,  sf- 
sumed  a  jocular  tone,  and  expressed  hiniidf 
very  drily,  and  as  he  doubtless  ""^"*^.  Sige* 
ly,  on  the  casual  relation  betweea  a  pntiiiinsfl^ 
and  a  pretty  girl.  He  saw  C.  IL  coIAt,  asked 
her  a  few  unmeaning  questions,  and  oepsite^ 
murmuring  aphorisms,  which  resolTed  th»- 
selvcs  into  very  common-plaoe  .philosophy. 
Indeed,  I  regarded  his  careless  H^ffi^imr^ 
under  such  circumstances,  as  neither  ddicabe 
nor  generous. 

**  The  declaration  of  the  girl  hersell^  siqiport^ 
ed  now  by  the  testimony  of  C^ttain  J^  nsees- 
sarily  wTOught  a  strong  impressiaii  iqpon  Bj 
mind,  and  I  began  to  re^lrd  her  with  deep  wjmt 
pa  thy.  Still,  notliing  could  be  eflEbctad  in  Mr  be- 
half, since  in  cases  of  conviction  fiyanded  VMS 
sworn  evidence,  mere  epistolaiy  ezptsiiBttail 
could  avail  little.  Thus,  months  rolled  on,  sal 
the  poor  girPs  fulfilment  of  her  sentenoe  SMBii 
inevitable.  Again,  howeyer,  did  OBpCsfa  JL 
strive  to  interest  a  friend  in  her  bahsl^  asd 
Captain  K.  (who  happened  to  be  also  a  psaosrf 
friend  of  my  own)  brought  me  a  letter  topenn^ 
couched  in  terms  more  strosu^  desuiliiliie  tf 
the  agony  with  which  he  reflected  on  tte  gfah 
unmerited  fate.  A  consultatioii,  hoipsvei^  be 
tween  Captain  K.  and  myself  resulfad  in  ttH 
conviction  that  we  were  poweriess  to  serve  bv. 

*^  In  process  of  time,  the  term  of  senteBoe 
lapsed,  and  C.  M.  was  discharged,  wUhsudiafr' 
sistance  as  lay  within  the  compass  of  As  Ibsdi 
at  our  disposal,  but  still,  such  aid  was  aeeeiB' 
rily  limited.  Not  many  days  after  her  '1isiiHf|fS 
I  was  informed  that  a  lady  dedved  to  sea  bh^ 
and  a  person  entered  the  oflBoo  so  dflspfy 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  her  features. 
The  stranger,  however,  upraised  her  veil,  and 
there  stood  C.  M.,  genteelly  attired,  her  hair 
disposed  in  ringlets,  and  her  fine  features  seen 
to  an  advantage  which  the  prison  costume  had 
little  favored. 

"With  tears  she  besought  my  advice  and  as- 
sistance, described  her  lack  of  friends,  relatives, 
or  pecuniary  resources,  and  avowed  her  anxious 
desire  to  be  saved  from  the  ruin  that  seemed  to 
menace  her.  Moved  by  her  earnest  solicita- 
tion, I  recommended  her  to  fly  for  counsel  and 
assistance  to  a  Samaritan  lady,  whom  she  had 
known  as  a  prison  visitor.  I  furnished  her  with 
the  address,  to  which  she  forthwith  repaired,  and 
finding  there  a  willing  ear  and  Christian  sym- 
pathy, C.  M.  entered  an  asylum  exactly  suited 
to  her  condition,  under  the  auspices  of  that  kind 
patroness,  from  whence  she  was  soon  transfer- 
red to  a  family,  to  whose  members  the  history 
ot  her  severe  afflictions  had  been  confided. 

*'  The  last  accounts  of  her  were  all  that  could 
be  wished,  most  creditable  to  her  character,  and 
hopeful  as  to  her  future  welfare.  Whether  Cap- 
tain J.  was  ever  able  to  indemnify  her  for  the 
sufferings  which  his  thoughtless  levity  had  en- 
tailed upon  her,  I  could  never  learn,  although  I 
casually  heard,  that  the  incidents  of  that  catas- 
trophe severed  his  engagement  with  Miss  N. 
Here,  at  least,  was  one  case  of  genuine  inno- 
cence, out  of  the  m  any  thousands  falsely  alleged." 

Unfounded  claims  to  gentility  are  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  prisoners.  A  so-called 
Honorable  Mr.  Talbot — a  professed  swin- 
dler— plumed  himself  upon  being  a  classical 
scliolar,  yet  he  had  never  heard  of  Ovid  or 
Virgil !  One  old  beggar  Avoman  insisted 
ii])on  being  better  than  Col.  C.  himself. 
'^  I  am  a  gentlewoman !"  she  would  aver. 
^*  My  father  wasn't  governor  of  a  jail,  he 
was  governor  of  the  West  Indies !"  Some 
of  these  cases  were  evidently  cases  of  men- 
tal aberration.  One  real  old  gentlewoman 
— very  rich  into  the  bargain— was  incar- 
cerated for  shoplifling,  and  the  newspapers 
Laving  circulated  reports  of  her  wealth, 
eccentricities,  and  misfortunes,  there  came 
for  her  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  baro- 
net,  "  "With  the  letter  in  my  hand,"  Col. 
C.  relates,  "  I  sought  out  Mrs.  Collins,  and 
presenting  it  to  her,  said,  smilingly, 
'  There,  Mrs.  Collins,  is  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage for  you.'  '  For  me,  sir !'  she  exclaim-t 
ed,  with  her  usual  strong  Irish  accent ; 
and  seizing  the  letter,  read  a  few  lines, 
and  muttering  some  contemptuous  words, 
she  indignantly  cast  it  into  the  fire,  seem- 
ingly enraged  at  the  temerity  of  the  writer." 
Col.  Chesterton  knew  the  baronet  in  ques- 
tion— he  was  immersed  in  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments. 


A  "beautifiil  burglar"  sounds  like  a 
strange  antithesis ;  yet  it  appears  that 
there  are  such  to  be  met  with  in  real  life 
as  well  as  in  fiction : 

**A.  B ^y  was  a  young  creatiu-e,  little  more 

than  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  yet  twice 
been  convicted  of  burglary  at  dead  of  night,  and 
was  then  undergoing  a  sentence  of  one  year's 
imprisonment  for  that  very  unfeminine  offence. 
No  one  who  saw  her  could  fail  to  award  her  the 
meed  of  beauty.  Short  of  stature,  but  critically 
proportioned,  she  was  distinguished  by  a  petite 
toumure  of  faultless  symmetry.  With  a  profu- 
sion of  raven  hfdr,  brilliant  eyes  of  jet,  teeth  of 
polished  whiteness,  her  small  expressive  features 
were  arched  by  brows  which  imparted  an  air  of 
intellectuality  to  the  whole  countenance.  Her 
deportment  indicated  gentleness,  and  she  moved 
with  the  grace  of  a  sylph.  Amongst  the  many 
thousands  of  her  sex,  who,  during  twenty-five 
years,  have  been  under  my  control,  A.  B.  stands 
recorded  in  my  memory  as  preeminent  beyond 
every  other  in  outward  beauty." 

We  must  conclude  our  gatherings  from 
these  curious  and  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  suggestive  Revelations  of  Prison  Life, 
with  a  remarkable  case  of  combined  impu- 
dence and  plausibility : 

"  I  betook  myself  one  morning,  according  to 
custom,  to  the  reception  ward,  where  stood  ar- 
rayed for  my  inspection  the  incomers  of  the 
previous  day.  Amongst  the  crowd,  varying 
from  time  to  time  with  the  circumstances  of  their 
apprehension,  would  occasionally  be  seen  an  as- 
semblage of  persons  of  all  outward  appearances 
— smart,  decent,  and  dirty.  On  this  morning, 
however,  the  throng  was  imusually  unseemly, 
and  served  more  effectually  to  set  off  the  im- 
wonted  contrast  of  a  tall  young  man  of  the  most 
fashionable  exterior.  Much  surprised  to  observe 
a  person  elegantly  attired,  and  bearing  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  a  gentleman,  I  eagerly  inquired 
into  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  and  was 
answered  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a 
heavy  sigh  :  '  A  strange  mistake.  I  am  accused 
of  picking  the  pocket  of  an  officer  of  the  Guards, 
at  a  bazaar.  My  name  is  Hawkesbury ;  I  am  the 
son  of  a  major  in  the  army,  and  am  connected 
with  some  of  the  best  families  in  England.*  I 
could  only  recommend  an  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  affirmed  that  such  an  error 
(if  error  it  should  prove)  might  be  speedily  rec- 
tified. 

"  During  the  forenoon,  while  I  was  occupied  in 
my  office,  I  was  suddenly  apprised  that  a  gen- 
tleman desired  to  see  me,  when  in  walked  a  man 
of  medium  age,  elegantly  attired,  and  appearing 
to  labor  under  excessive  emotion.  He  held  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  appeared  scarcely 
able  to  support  himself,  owing  to  the  extremity 
of  his  agitation.  I  was  moved  by  such  well- 
simulated  affliction,  and  employed  the  language 
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of  kind  persuasiveness  to  restore  composore, 
and,  apparentlj,  with  efFoct  In  a  short  time 
the  stranger  proceeded  to  inform  mc  he  was 
Major  Ilawkesbury,  and  that  his  unfortunate  son 
was  then  my  prisoner. 

"  lie  dilated  upon  the  fatal  mistake,  proclaimed 
his  close  connection  with  a  distinguished  baro- 
net, enlarged  upon  his  elevated  kindred  and 
social  tics,  and  aU  with  such  a  specious  assump- 
tion of  truthfulness,  that  I  was  completely  im- 
posed upon,  and  verily  confided  in  the  entire 
statement  He  shrank  from  any  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  State :  *  The  family  name  must  not 
be  allowed  to  transpire  in  connection  with  such 
a  stigma  upon  it ;  the  whole  matter  must  be 
kept  secret ;'  and  he  had  only  to  implore  my  cle- 
mency towards  his  son.  With  my  promise  that 
I  would  watch  over  the  health  ana  safety  of  the 
young  man,  the  aoi-disant  wretched  &&er  de- 
parted, leaving  me  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  was 
such  as  he  had  described  himself  to  be. 

"  Ilawkcsbury's  deportment  was  meek  and 
submissive.  He  duly  fulfilled  his  sentence  of 
six  weeks,  and  lefl  the  prison  with  health  appa- 
rently unimpaired. 

"  Upwards  of  two  years  had  rolled  by,  when 
the  same  daily  routine  took  me  to  the  reception 
ward,  and  there  my  wondering  eyes  once  more 
beheld  the  elegant  *  Hawkesworth/  who  on  this 
occasion  had  assumed  a  slight  change  of  name. 
Again  he  pleaded  some  strange  mistake,  reite- 
rated his  claims  to  high  lineage,  and  derided  the 
supposition  that  such  an  one  as  he  could,  as  al- 
leged, have  picked  a  pocket  at  the  Italian  Opera. 
However,  he  urged  these  pleas  in  vain ;  liis  call- 
ing was  now  clearly  defined,  and  I  assured  him 
he  would  not  dupe  me  a  second  time.  He  had 
received  the  maximum  sentence  of  three  calen- 
dar months,  and  I  warned  him  to  prepare  to  pass 
his  days  on  the  tread-wheel. 

"  At  mid-day  I  was  in  my  office,  engaged  in 
conversation  Ti'ith  a  country  magistrate,  when, 
suddenly,  the  most  thundering  knock  the  outer 
gate  had  ever  experienced,  startled  the  whole 
building  from  its  propriety.  The  gate  quickly 
opened,  there  entered  with  affected  dignity  a 
fashionably-dressed  stranger,  who,  in  the  loud- 
est tone  of  voice,  demanded  if  the  governor  were 
within.  The  gate-warder,  cap  in  hand,  bowed 
with  the  most  deferential  respect,  and  conducted 
the  magnate  to  my  office,  where  the  magistrate 
and  myself  were  lost  in  wonder  as  to  who  the 
mysterious  stranger  could  be.  No  sooner  did 
the  intruder  catch  sight  of  me,  than,   rushing 


with  ea^mess  towards  me,  he  wiied  my  hand, 
and  testified  the  utmost  Joy  at  seeing  me.  loonld 
not  recall  his  person  to  my  memory,  and  told  him 
so,  when,  with  a  manner  which  denoted  the  prac- 
tised actor,  he  said  two  years  had  elapsed  sinoe 
we  Ust  had  met,  and  a  strain  of  flowerr  compli- 
ment connected  with  his  last  yisit  saddeoly  in- 
fused a  suspicion  as  to  his  present  emnd. 
*  Surely,'  I  exclaimed,  'you  are  not  come  to  im- 
portune me  for  that  man  Ha^esworth  V  That, 
he  confessed,  was  the  object  of  his  visit,  when  I 
indignantly  reproved  his  freedom  in  takmg  me 
by  the  hand,  and  quite  suited  mv  manner  to  lay 
tone.  *  Not  shake  you  by  the  hand,  sir — vl^ 
not?  I  ofi;en  shake  the  hand  of  ^  Robert  Bed,* 
and  while  thus  speaking,  he  seemed  to  gmA 
with  importance,  and  frown  witii  offimded  di^ 
nity.  *  My  name,'  he  continued, '  is  HowanLl 
am  a  Royal  Academician.  I  live  at  dou^kaky 
Terrace,  Hammersmith,'  and  he  ran  on  in  a 
strain  of  boastful  pretension,  which  I  thus  inler' 
rupted  :  *  Why,  sir,  you  quite  forget  yomwlf ; 
when  I  last  saw  you,  you  professed  to  be  %mtjar 
in  the  army  1'  *  By  no  means,'  he  replied.  *I 
said  the  young  mtoi*  a  father  was  a  mi^or  !* 

*^  With  evory  fresh  allegation  on  my  part,  his 
assurance  increased,  and  the  whole  aoena  was 
one  combining  a  cool  hardihood  and  i«iMMA«»y 
cfirontery  that  none  but  a  dcaigning,  yet  denr 
cheat,  could  sustain.  Inviting  the  mai^slaftB 
to  visit  him  at  Cloudesley  Tennace^  ha  bovnd 
stiffly  to  me,  and  promptly  withdrew. 

**  I  instantly  dispatched  an  officer,  fhonrngUly 
acquainted  with  Hammersmith,  to  mtikm  thft  re- 
quisite inquiries,  and  was  by  no  means  suipriaod 
to  learn  that  there  was  no  sudi  place  aa  CSloade^ 
ley  Terrace  there,  nor  was  llr.  Howard,  KA,- 
known  in  that  neighborhood. 

'^  The  same  two  scoundrels  were  sabseqioeB^r 
apprehended  for  picking  pockets  at  the  Yam 
Ball,  at  Cowes,  and  were  oommittod  Ibr 
Their  ac(}uaintance  with  legal  forma  and 
technicalities  enabled  them,  by  writ  of  i 
to  be  brought  before  a  Judge  at  ohainber^  and 
there,  by  misrepresentation,  they  ^^■^^•■^t  adr 
mitted  to  bail  Although  the  bau  was  beaiji 
the  danger  of  transportation  was  lwwn>tifcy ' 
they  deemed  it  the  safer  course  to  toMt 
sureties,  and  decamp  to  Americik  llniy 
the  best  dressed  and  most  polidiad  tUawa 
whom  I  ever  came  in  contact,  whila  th 
tious  assumptions,  anddaal^counteftii, 
fications,  endowed  them  with  an  mtj  iui  and 
pliability  worthy  of  the  stage." 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  ON  THE  ENGLISH." 


Englishmen  have  a  particular  plea- 
sure in  hearing  and  reading  criticisms 
on  their  own  country.  They  are  perfectly 
impervious  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule  or  the 
rcvilings  of  abuse,  and  can  enjoy  a  joke  at 
their  own  expense  as  heartily  as  if  a  neigh- 
bor were  the  sufferer.  Nothing  delights 
a  cockney  more  than  to  see  the  traditional 
Englishman  of  the  French  theatre,  padded 
to  do  justice  to  the  national  fat,  rollicking 
on  the  stage  in  a  green  cutaway,  offering 
to  sell  his  wife  to  all  comers,  and  confining 
his  conversation  to  the  disconnected  but 
suggestive  expressions  "Groddem"  and 
•■'  Kosbif."  But  perhaps  this  equanimity  is 
itself  a  provoking  trait  in  the  national 
character,  and  may  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  irritation  with  which  most 
foreigners  speak  of  Englishmen.  Certain- 
ly there  are  very  few  works  on  England 
by  foreigners  which  treat  the  suljject 
either  fairly  or  with  any  degree  of  vigor 
and  originality.  Lesser  men  cannot  over- 
come their  chagrin  at  the  indifference  dis- 
j)l:iyed  by  the  criticised  to  the  critic; 
greater  men  fear  they  should  not  do  just- 
ice to  a  nation  so  insidar  and  peculiar.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  welcome  novelty  that  with- 
in the  last  twelve  months  the  England  of 
the  present  day  should  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  pubUcations  from  the  pen  of  two 
writers  so  different,  yet  each  so  piquant 
and  so  able,  as  M.  Montalembert  and  Mr. 
Emerson.  Englishmen  cannot  complain 
of  any  want  of  courtesy,  or  any  deficiency 
of  insight,  on  the  part  of  either  author ; 
but,  glad  as  we  are  to  see  the  admiration 
bestowed  on  England  by  a  distinguished 
Frenchman,  we  are  still  more  pleased 
with  the  friendly  and  honest  tribute  of  an 
American.  It  is  nearer  our  hearts  to  be 
well  understood  by  America  than  by  any 
other  country.  A  kindred  blood,  too,  runs 
in  the  A^eins  of  the  critic,  and  teaches  him 
to  appreciate  those  of  whom  he  writes  in  a 
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manner  impossible,  perhaps,  to  a  foreigner. 
Mr.  Emerson  has  given  us  a  book  fit'om 
which  we  may  learn  many  things ;  much 
about  ourselves,  about  what  we  have,  and 
about  what  we  have  not ;  and,  still  more, 
from  which  we  may  learn  that  the  noble- 
ness of  spirit  which  gives  praise  as  well  as 
blame  where  it  is  due,  may  be  relied  on  as 
existing  across  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Emerson  came  to  England,  in  1847, 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  request 
of  the  managers  of  the  Union  of  Mecha- 
nics' Institutes.  As  he  remarks,  this  invi- 
tation not  only  secured  him  an  indemnity 
for  his  travelling  expenses,  but  gave  him  a 
ready  introduction  into  the  society  of 
many  important  towns.  He  opens  his 
commentaries  by  the  remark  made  so  often 
by  Americans,  that  "England  is  a  garden." 
"  The  fields,"  he  says,  "  appear  to  have 
been  finished  with  a  pencil  instead  of  a 
plough."  No  sentence  could  have  better 
mtroduced  us  to  what  was  coming,  and 
prepared  us  for  what  we  had  to  expect. 
We  might  be  sure  it  was  an  inhabitant  of 
a  new  and  a  vast  continent  who  could 
speak  with  such  exaggeration ;  as  we  might 
also  be  sure  that  the  phrase  could  only 
belong  to  a  lover  of  elaborate  epigrams. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Emerson*8 
writing,  that  it  consists  of  thousands  of 
such  sentences — ^short,  pointed,  yet  eon- 
ceived  on  a  large  scale.  Johnson  tells  Bos- 
well  that  he  had  once  read  a  long  passage 
from  "Thomson's  Seasons,"  omitting  every 
other  line,  that  his  hearers  never  found  it 
out,  and  thought  the  passage  exceedingly 
fine.  Mr.  Emerson  seems  to  have  cut  out 
every  other  line  of  his  observations,  and  to 
have  distilled  the  spirit  of  his  remarks  into 
the  smallest  compass,  in  order  to  season 
them  more  highly.  Reading  his  book  is 
like  eating  potted  meat ;  it  is  very  good^ 
very  creditable  to  the  cook,  and  a  little  of 
it  goes  a  long  way,  but  it  is  not  exactly 
the  genuine  beef.  We  have  got  to  add 
something,  to  add  balk  and  proportions,be- 
fore  we  arrive  at  what  lAx,  Emerson  really 
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thought.  How  many  little  leaps  the  mind 
makes  before  it  sprincfs  from  saying  "  Eng- 
land is  higlily  cultivated,"  to  saying 
"England  is  finished  with  a  pencil  instead 
of  a  plough."  ]5ut  these  leai)s  remain  un- 
noticed by  the  author,  and  we  only  have 
the  result  on  which  he  ultimately  lit.  The 
manner  and  the  matter  of  a  book  cannot 
be  disjoined ;  the  expression  and  the 
thought  go  together.  An  epigrammatic 
writer  is  necessarily  an  artificial  one,  and 
we  mu!^t  be  on  our  guard  against  his  art. 
As  we  proceed  in  Mr.  Emerson's  book,  we 
come  upon  many  passages  where  we  may 
conveniently  call  to  mind  this  opening  re- 
mark, and  may  say  of  his  highly-cultivated 
little  sentences,  what  he  says  of  the  plots 
of  English  soil,  that  "  they  are  finished 
with  a  ])encil  rather  than  with  a  plough." 

Mr.  Emerson's  cardinal  point  of  view  is 
that  England  is  the  mistress  of  the  present, 
as  America  is  the  mistress  of  the  future. 
"  It  is  observed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Eng- 
lish interest  us  a  little  less  within  a  few 
years  ;  and  hence  the  impression  that  the 
British  power  has  culminated,  is  in  sol- 
stice, or  already  dechning."  Perhaps  the 
consolation  derived  from  this  thought 
may  have  something  to  do  with  his  breadth 
of  statement  when  speakitig  of  the  actual 
infiuence  which  England  exerts,  and  the 
position  she  holds  in  the  modern  world. 
"Tiie  culture  of  the  day,  the  thoughts 
and  aims  of  men,  are  English  thoughts  and 
aims."  "  The  Russum  in  his  snows,"  con- 
tinues our  epigrammatist,  "  is  aiming  to 
be  English.  The  Turk  and  Chinese  are 
making  awkward  efforts  to  be  English." 
And  this  miiversality  of  influence  makes  it 
hard  to  judge  of  England,  for  the  ciitic  is 
not  independent ;  his  thoughts  are  nisen- 
sibly  colored  by  all  that  is  English. 
"England  has  inoculated  all  nations 
with  her  civilization,  intelligence,  and 
tastes  ;  and  to  resist  the  tyranny  and  pre- 
possession of  the  British  element,  a  serious 
man  must  aid  himself  by  comparing  with 
it  tlie  civilization  of  the  farthest  East  and 
West,  the  old  Greek,  the  Oriental,  and 
much  more  the  ideal  standard."  AYe  pre- 
sume that  we  are  to  gather  from  the  sen- 
tence, that  the  civilization  of  the  farthest 
West  will  be  the  same  with  the  ideal  stand- 
ard. We  hoi)e  it  may  prove  so ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Emerson  tells  us  that  the  civilization 
of  America  is  yet  in  futurity,  it  is  inii)ossi- 
ble  to  say  how  nearly  it  may  reach  perfec- 
tion when  it  comes.  Spade-husbandry,  we 
are  told  by  agriculturists,  answers  admir- 


ably wlierc  the  scope  of  operatioiiB  ia 
limited,  definite,  and  ascertainable ;  and 
so  Mr.  Emerson  is  partacalarly  successfiil 
in  the  way  he  treats  an  obvioas  and  fiuni- 
liar  truth.  He  digs  about  it,  and  dresses 
it ;  he  manures  it  with  a  rich  deposit  of 
illustration  and  anecdote  ;  he  works  widi 
inconceivable  labor,  and  in  the  end  cer- 
tainly produces  a  much  finer  fiiiit  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  get.  That  Enghind 
derives  great  advantages  from  its  geogra- 
phical position,  which  makes  it  the  centre 
of  trade,  and  that  the  variety  of  its  pro- 
duce and  the  evenness  of  its  climate  give 
ample  room  for  all  kinds  of  industry,  is  one 
of  those  recognized  &cts  with  whidi  we 
arc  made  well  acquainted  ahnost  hefyve 
we  begin  to  wear  trousers.  But  the  tru- 
ism is  too  true  to  remain  unnoticed ;  and 
Mr.  Emerson  has  to  point  out  what  every 
one  knows.  The  way  in  which  he  does  it, 
is  as  good  a  piece  or  spade-husbandzyas 
is  to  be  found  in  any  modem  writer.  We 
seem  to  liavo  heard  every  sentence  before, 
and  yet  to  find  every  sentence  new.  We 
know  it  all,  and  yet  we  like  to  read  it.  It 
could  not  have  been  done  better.  A  Httie 
story  or  liappy  allusion  is  put  at  oonv^dent 
uitervals  to  light  us  like  a  gas-lampi,  akiiff 
a  way  which  the  author  fears  we  might  find 
somewhat  dreary.  The  description  of  the 
climate  is  brightened  up  by  a  saying  of 
Charles  II.,  that  it  invited  men  almsd 
more  days  in  the  year,  and  more  hours  in 
the  day,  than  that  of.  any  other  country. 
To  the  London  fog  is  allotted  the  epigram 
of  an  anonymous  wit^  who  said  of  theEng- 
llsh  atmosphere,  that  "in  a  fine  day  it  wm 
like  looking  up  a  chimney;  inaroid  day 
like  looking  down  one."  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  is  quoted  as  saying  that  London  is 
the  centre  of  the  terrene  g^obe ;  and  tht 
advantages  of  the  Thames  are  iUnstmlad 
by  a  saymg  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  wfaO| 


James  I.  declared  his  purpose  of  panislu^g 
London  by  removing  his  oonrt|  zedkS 
that  '^  in  removing  his  royal  prosoneenwa 
his  lieges,  they  hoped  he  would  toarf 
them  the  Thames.'^  All  this  is  dona  wilk 
great  skill,  and  is  the  fruit,  we  May  he 
sure,  of  much  labor  and  patienee.  Wen 
it  done  with  moderate  succeesi  we  JhoiH 
be  content  to  take  it  in  its  tnm,  end.thMi 
forget  it  by  the  time  we  began  the  jmbA 
chapter.  But  Mr.  Emerson's  aoooeas.is  m 
great,  that  we  can  afford  to  dwd  en  Ids 
description,  and  may  peruse  widi  6ftfl 
pleasure  and  amusement  the  rnHlmitiimrf 
Ills  pains-taking  art.  g 
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After  he  is  once  established  in  England, 
Mr.  Emerson  begins  to  speculate  whether 
race  is  in  any  great  degree  the  cause  of  all 
that  Englishmen  have  done.  Speculations 
on  race  seem  generally  intended  only  to 
fn-ovoke  contradiction,  and  the  first  applica- 
tion we  make  of  any  general  rule  turns  out 
to  be  an  exception.  Mr.  Emerson  tells  us 
that  the  low  organizations  are  simplest : 
"  a  mere  mouth,  a  jelly,  or  a  straight  worm." 
As  the  scale  mounts,  the  organizations  be- 
come complex.  "Tho  best  nations  arc 
tliose  most  widely  related."  We  may  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  contradicting  this,  if  we 
[>lease.  The  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Jews, 
were  of  a  simple  race  ;  they  were,  to  use 
the  ])hysiological  language, mere  ''mouths 
jmd  jollies."  The  Byzantine  Greeks  were 
mongrels;  so  were  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Delta  under  the  Romans ;  so  are  the  mod- 
ern Mexicans.  We  confess  that,  looking 
:it  these  instances,  the  jellies  seem  to  us  to 
have  the  best  of  it.  But  Mr.  Emerson  is 
far  from  any  pedantic  advocacy  of  a  the- 
ory. He  owns  that  the  fact  is  worth  more 
than  any  reasons  that  can  be  given  for  it. 
The  Englishman,  who  is,  as  Defoe  said, 
'•  the  mud  of  all  races,"  is  better  than  any 
of  the  parts  from  which  he  is  derived. 
Perhaps  the  only  great  advantage  which 
we  can  with  certainty  attribute  to  the  mix- 
ture of  races  from  which  the  English  spiing, 
is  the  great  variety  of  talent  and  character 
u )  bo  found  among  them.  There  is  a  great- 
•  r  play  of  individuality  here,  a  greater  di- 
versity, and  a  greater  persistence  in  diver- 
sity, than  in  any  nation  under  the  sun. 

As  we  have  got  among  the  "mouths  and 
jrllios,"  we  may  observe  here  as  well  as 
.niywhere  else,  that  the  rudiments  of 
|)hysiology  seem  a  very  dangerous  acqui- 
sition for  the  lovers  of  the  spade-husband- 
ry kind  of  writing.  They  suggest  an 
infinity  of  false  analogies.  The  great  facts 
(}f  Nature,  slowly  worked  out  by  science, 
rire  marv^ellous  and  unexpected.  They 
stiike  the  imagination,  and  dwell  in  the 
niomory.  They  haunt  the  man  of  poeti- 
rnl  temperament,  and  the  inventive  and 
hihi>riou3  writer  thinks  that  surely  he  can 
work  them  in  somehow.  Mr.  Emerson 
has  a  mind  exactly  fitted  to  be  caught  and 
hctraycd  by  them.  We  need  not  go  far 
to  seek  for  instances.  The  pages  in  which 
the  jelly  theory  of  races  is  discussed,  sup- 
ply us  with  two  examples  that  may  stand 
for  a  hundred  others.  "It  need  not  puz- 
zle us,"  we  are  told,  "that  Malay  and  Pa- 
)>uan,  Celt  and  Roman,  Saxon  and  Tartar, 


should  mix,  when  we  see  the  rudiments 
of  tiger  and  baboon  in  our  human  form." 
We  should  like  to  know  who  could  possi- 
bly doubt  that  Celt  and  Roman  would 
mix.  If  it  is  meant  by  mixing  that  the 
offspring  of  the  two  races  has  a  union  of 
qualities  better  than  the  qualities  belong- 
ing to  either  of  the  parent  stocks,  what 
light  could  be  thrown  on  this  doubtful 
fact  by  knoAving  that  the  structure  of  cer- 
tain mammalia  is,  up  to  a  particular  point, 
the  same  ?  Again  we  read :  "  Perhaps 
the  ocean  serves  as  a  galvanic  battery  to 
distribute  acids  at  one  pole,  and  alkalies 
at  the  other.  So  England  tends  to  accu- 
mulate her  liberals  in  America,  and  her 
conservatives  in  London."  If  Mr.  Emer- 
son had  not  been  deluded  by  his  reminis- 
cences of  electricity,  we  may  be  sure  he 
would  never  have  penned  this  sentence.- 
The  complete  separation  in  space  produced 
by  the  intervening  Atlantic,  is  one  of  the 
many  causes  why  America  is  independent 
of  England,  and  her  freedom  unfettered 
by  the  traditions  of  the  old  country.  But 
as  to  the  galvanic  battery,  and  the  acids 
and  alkalies,  we  know  that  India  is  sepa- 
rated by  twice  the  distance  of  sea,  and 
that  still  the  English  mind  does  not  under- 
go any  great  chemical  change  during  the 
voyage  to  Calcutta. 

In  Mr.  Emerson's  book,  however,  there 
Ls  much  more  to  admire  than  to  find  fault 
with,  and  we  must  hasten  to  do  justice  to 
its  great  merits.  Sometimes  these  consist- 
in  remarks,  new  and  instructive,  which  we 
may  be  glad  to  take  into  our  thoughts 
and  weigh  them  carefully  and  well.  But 
more  generally  English  readers  will  find 
the  prominent  merit  to  be  the  fertility,  the 
livehness,  and  acuteness  of  observation 
with  w^hich  topics,  long  familiar  to  them, 
are  handled.  Such  a  merit  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  read  the  book 
itself;  but  a  specimen  may  give  some  indi- 
cation of  it,  and  we  will  therefore  give  a 
quotation  from  this  same  chapter  on 
"  race,"  which  we  tliink  is  a  fiiir  sample 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  manner  of  writing : 

"  The  English  have  more  constitutional  energy 
than  any  other  people.  They  think,  with  Henri 
Quatre,  that  manly  exercises  are  tho  foundation 
of  that  elevation  of  mind  which  gives  one  nature 
ascendant  over  another;  or,  with  &e  Arabs, 
that  the  days  spent  in  the  chase  are  not  counted 
in  the  length  of  life.  They  box,  run,  shoot, 
ride,  row,  and  sail  from  pole  to  pole.  Tliey  eat, 
and  drink,  and  live  jolly  in  the  open  air,  putting 
a  bar  of  solid  sleep  between  day  and  day.    They 
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w&lk  Md  riile  as  fast  aa  tbo^  can,  their  head 
bent  forward,  us  if  urged  on  Homc  prwsinp 
affair.  The  French  say  that  Englishmen  in  the 
street  always  walk  atraigUt  before  them  like 
Iliad  dogs.  Men  and  women  traik  ivith  infutua- 
tion.  As  sooD  as  ho  can  handle  a  gun,  hunting 
is  the  fine  art  of  every  Knglishman  of  condition. 
They  are  the  most  Toracious  people  of  prey  that 
ever  oxistod.  Every  season  turns  out  the  aris- 
tocracy into  the  country,  to  shoot  and  fish.  The- 
luoro  vigorous  run  out  of  the  island  to  Europe, 
to  America,  to  Asia,  to  Africii,  and  Australia,  to 
hunt  with  fury  by  gun,  by  trap,  by  harpoon,  by 
laSBO,  with  dog,  with  horse,  with  clcpnant,  ot 
with  droiiiedsry,  nil  the  game  tliat  is  in  nature 
These  men  have  written  the  game-booka  of  all 
eountries,  as  Hawker,  Scrope,  Murray,  Herbert, 
Maxwell,  Cumming,  and  a  host  of  travellers. 
The  people  at  home  are  addicted  to  boxing, 
running,  luaping,  and  rowing  matches. 

"  I  suppo^ie  the  dogs  and  horses  must  be 
thanked  for  the  flict,  that  the  men  have  muscles 
itlmost  as  tough  and  supple  as  their  own.  If  in 
uveiT  efficient  man  there  is  first  a  fine  animal, 
in  the  Knglish  race  it  is  of  the  best  breed,  a 
wealthy,  juicy,  broad-chested  creature,  steeped 
in  ale  and  good  cheer,  and  a  little  overloaded  by 
his  flcsb.  Men  of  animal  nature  rely,  likcanimols, 
iiu  their  instincts.  The  Englishman  associates 
well  with  doc^  and  horses.  His  attachment  to 
the  horse  arfses  from  the  courage  and  address 
rcijuircd  to  manage  it  The  horse  finds  out 
who  is  afraid  of  it,  and  does  not  dL^guisc  its 
opinion.  Their  young  boiling  clerks  and  lusty 
coUcginus  like  the  company  of  horses  better 
than  the  company  of  professors.  I  suppose  the 
horses  are  better  company  for  them.  The  horse 
has  more  uses  Uian  Ituffon  noted.  If  you  go 
into  the  streets  every  driver  in  'bus  or  dray  is 
a  bully;  and,  if  I  wanted  a  good  troop  of  sol- 
diers, I  should  recruit  among  the  stables.  Add 
a  certain  degree  of  refinement  to  the  vivacity 
of  these  riders,  and  you  obtain  the  precise 
•juality  wliich  makes  the  men  and  women  of 
polite  socie^  famddablc." 

A  chapter  foUows  on  "  ability,"  on  the 
qualities,  that  is,  which  have  enabled 
Kii^land  to  attain  its  present  pitcli  of 
tirtialuc'ss.  ^Ir.  Emerson  dwells  on  the 
logical  turn  of  the  En^iislt  niind,  on  its 
lovo  of  utility,  its  patience,  its  capacity 
tor  suHtaiuing  artificial  sji^teins,  its  trust- 
fulncew.  "  There  is  a  necessity,"  he  Bava, 
"  for  the  Eii!,'Ii:*h  to  be  loL'ical.  Tliev  would 
hardly  greet  tlin  gowl  that  did  not 
lijgio:ilIy  tail,  as  it'  it  excluded  their  own 
merits  or  shook  their  underistnndiii^rs. 
And  yet  they  do  not  love  a  sylloprism 
merely  for  its  omti  sake.  They  have  a 
sn]ireme  eye  to  tacts,  and  are  'locked 
and  bolted  to  results.' "  They  have  the 
high  logicof  never  eoiilbunding  the  major 
ana  minor  proposition,  keeping  their  eye 
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on  their  Mm  in  all  the  ooin{^oity  ftnd  d^j 
uicident  to  the  scTcral  series  of  mean 
tbey  employ.  And  yet  no  nation  has  at 
keen  a  Henso  of  the  means  to  be  employed. 
"  They  are  impious  in  their  Boepti(»sm  of 
tlicory,  and  in  high  departments  they  are 
cramped  and  sterile.  Bnt  tbe  nnoondi- 
tional  surrender  to  foots,  aod  tbe  choice 
of  means  to  re.ich  their  ends,  are  aa  admir- 
able as  with  ants  and  beoa."  And  Ur, 
Emerson  paints  the  stuxjosb  of  this  hapOT 
,  instinct  in  the  strongest  colon.  He  tab 
I  lis  that  the  English  apply  themsdret  to 
agric'ilture,  to  draining,  to  l^fftjllfl  en- 
I  croachments  of  sea,  wind,  traveling  Bands, 
'  cold  and  wet  subsoil ;  to  fiaheiy,  to  maiiB- 
i  factnre  of  indispenfiable  ataplea,  Baka^ 
,  plumbago,  leathera,  wool,  glaaa,  pottoj, 
and  bricks,  and  by  their  steady  oombutt- 
tions  they  succeed.  And  as  a  proof  of 
what  they  can  do,  be  boldly  addfl,  "A 
manufacturer  sits  down  to  diimer  in  •  tiut 
of  clothes  which  was  wool  on  a  abecfit 
back  at  sunnae."  Certainly  there  ia  lo 
finishing  off  with  a  plotigh  w>oat  this,  Int 
it  is  touched  in  with  the  most  finelj'fwtBt 
!  ed  pencil. 

I  In  the  wme  way  Mr.  ] 
I  tliroiigh  the  consii^ratjon  of  t 
qualities  on  which  he  thinks  it  wordi  wfaib 
to  expatiate.  He  bids  us  notioe  how 
patient  the  English  are.  "  lliey  have  no 
running  for  luck  and  no  immodoate 
speed."  "  Private  persons  ezhiUt  in  bcub- 
tifio  and  antiquarian  researches  the  aaae 
pertinacity  as  the  nation  shoved  in  the 
coUlitions  in  which  it  yoked  Borope  i^aimt 
the  empire  of  Boni^MUta.**     And  then 


<^« 


',  ■eoaii^  Ml 
,  hftVa  at iMt 


our  careful  purveyor  ^shes  ap  bis  well- 
selected  instances,  and  reminda  ne  how 
Sir  John  Herschel  expatriated  bimimlf  ^  ' 
years  at  tlic  Cape  of  Good  Hop^  fi 
bis  inventory  of  the  aontliem  *- 
came  home,  and  redacted  it  in  «' 
moi-e ;  how  the  Adnuralty,  i 
expedition  after  expedition,  1 
solved  the  problem  of  the  Koith-wi 
passage ;  how,  lastly.  Lord  Slgin,  hafing 
Kjtent  five  years  in  discovering  tite  Joat- 
bles  of  Athens,  and  then  ''"rigg  titat  ths 
ship  conveying  them  to  Eof^aiid  had 
struck  and  gone  to  the  bottom,  had  thMB 
nil  fished  up  by  (livers,  TbToaghoiit  Sag- 
land  and  Englishmen,  Mr,  Enunon  naa 
tlie  ])resence  of  energy,  as  one  proof  of 
ivhich  lie  notices  the  "  huhlj-  artiBcnl 
construction  of  the  whole  bbnc**  Ika 
soil  itself  is  artificial ;  Chat  Moh  and  tW 
Fens  of  Liiicohishire  have  I 
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by  art  from  the  wastefulness  of  nature. 
The  cattle  are  of  an  artificial  breed  ;  the 
climate  is  made  milder  by  the  enormous  i 
consumption  of  coal.  The  models  of  de- 
signers are  brought  from  Southern  Europe. 
The  law  is  a  network  of  fictions.  Ihc 
Univei*sities  galvanize  dead  languages  into 
a  semblance  of  life ;  and  so  forth,  the 
author  heaping  up  a  himdrcd  ingenious 
instances,  and  occasionally  falling  into 
such  pitfiills  of  spade-husbandry  as  telling 
iLs  that  "  the  crimes  are  fictitious,  as  smug- 
gling, poaching,  nonconformity,  heresy, 
and  treason." 

Chapters  follow  on  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  English,  written  with  a 
good-humored  recognition  of  all  that  is 
great  in  us,  and  a  good-humored  ridicule 
of  all  that  is  absurd.  "  I  find  the  Eng- 
lishman," says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  to  be  him 
of  all  men  who  stands  firmest  in  his  shoes. 
The  one  thing  the  English  value  is  pluck." 
He  observes  "  that  this  is  no  country  for 
faint-hearted  people ;  that  the  vigor  of  the 
people  appears  m  their  incuriosity  and 
stony  neglect  each  of  every  other."  "  I 
know  not  where  any  personal  eccentricity 
is  so  freely  allowed,  and  no  man  gives 
himsell^  any  concern  with  it. '  An  English- 
man walks  in  a  pouring  rain,  swmging  his 
<'losed  umbrella  like  a  walking-stick ;  wears 
a  wig,  or  a  shawl,  or  a  saddle,  or  stands 
<m  his  head,  and  no  remark  is  made." 
Mr.  Emerson  is  an  honest  and  fearless 
man,  and  seems  untroubled  with  that  fear 
of  his  own  countrymen  which  besets  most 
Americans ;  for  he  adds,  "  It  was  an  odd 
j>roof  of  this  impressive  energy  that  in  my 
lectures  I  hesitated  to  read,  and  threw  out 
tor  its  impertinence,  many  a  disparaging 
})hrase  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
spin  about  poor,  thin,  unable  mortals." 
In  a  new  country  like  America,  where 
national  vanity  is  so  much  stronger  than 
national  pridp,  it  requires  true  courage  to 
say  openly  that  views  of  humanity,  based 
on  what  was  to  be  seen  at  home,  had  to 
be  corrected  when  acquaintance  with  a 
foreign  country  showed  the  speaker  what 
manhood  could  be. 

"Domesticity,"  he  continues,  "is  the 
taproot  which  enables  the  nation  "to 
])ranch  wide  and  high."  The  motive  and 
end  of  their  trade  is  to  guard  the  inde- 
pen<ience  and  privacy  of  their  homes. 
They  love  all  that  is  old,  of  long-standing, 
traditionary.  They  keep  their  old  cus- 
toms, costumes,  and  pomps.  Their  leases 
run  for  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  years. 


Every  Englishman  is  an  embiTonic  chan- 
cellor. His  instinct  is  to  search  for  a  pre- 
cedent ;  and  then  the  severest  decorum 
rules  the  court  and  the  cottage."  Mr. 
Emerson  introduces  a  story  to  illustrate 
this.  "  When  Thalberg,  the  pianLst,  was 
one  evening  performing  before  the  Queen 
at  Windsor,  m  a  private  party,  the  Queen 
accompanied  him  \vdth  ner  voice.  The 
circumstance  took  air,  and  all  England 
shuddered  from  sea  to  sea.  (Has  not  the 
finishing  pencil  been  at  work  here  ?)  The 
indecorum  was  never  repeated."  "  A  sea- 
shell,"  he  says,  "should  be  the  crest  of 
England;  not  only  because  it  represents 
a  power  built  on  the  waves,  but  also  the 
hard  finish  of  the  men."  "  The  English- 
man," he  tells  us,  "  is  finished  like  a  cowry 
or  a  murex.  After  the  spire  and  the 
spines  are  formed,  or  with  the  formation, 
a  iuice  exudes,  and  a  hard  enamel  var- 
nkts  every  part."  . 

We  can  but  proceed  in  this  way,  and 
give  a  slight  hint  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  industrious  artist  builds  up  his  many- 
storied  house  on  the  frame-work  of  a 
fiimiliar  fiict.  It  was  not  possible  he  should 
omit  to  notice  the  English  reputation  for 
truth.  Their  practical  power,  he  says, 
rests  on  their  reputation  fcr  truth.  "  Eng- 
lish veracity  seems  to  result  on  a  sounder 
animal  structure,  as  if  they  could  afford 
it."  Even  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  his 
French  breeding,  when  he  came  to  define 
a  gentleman,  declared  that  truth  made  his 
distinction.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
told  the  French  General,  Kellermann, 
that  he  might  rely  on  the  parole  of  an 
English  officer.  Their  love  of  truth,  and 
the  knowledge  that  this  love  is  shared 
by  those  around  them,  makes  them  con- 
fide in  each  other.  Madame  de  Stael  says 
that  the  English  irritated  Napoleon  main- 
ly because  they  found  out  how  to  unite 
success  wdth  honesty.  They  have  a  hor- 
ror of  adventurers  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  ruling  terror  of  Englishmen 
in  these  days  is  a  terror  of  humbug. 
They  like  a  man  committed  to  his  objects. 
They  hate  the  French  as  frivolous,  they 
hat«  the  Irish  as  aimless,  they  hate  the 
Germans  as  professors.  Mr.  Emerson 
notices  as  a  lamentable  falling-off  in  their 
plain-spoken  love  of  truth,  and  coorage  in 
saying  the  truth  to  the  whole  world,  that 
last  year  such  great  honors  were  paid  to 
the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon.  He  is  sure 
that  no  Englishman  whom  he  had  the 
happiness  to  know  consented,  when  the 
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aristocracy  of  London  cringed  like  a 
Neapolitan  rabble  before  a  successful 
tliiei.  We  think  that  something  might 
he  said  in  their  own  defence,  even  by 
those  who  were  not  preserved  by  an  in- 
t  roduction  to  Mr.  Emerson  from  a  prone- 
ness  to  flatter.  We  have  notliing  to  say 
ill  behalf  of  the  silly  pratings  about  the 
blessings  of  despotism  which  disgraced  a 
portion  of  the  English  press  a  few  months 
ago.  Tliis  was  one  of  the  eccentricities  to 
be  found  among  a  free  people,  who  do  not 
care  wliich  side  they  take  in  a  question 
wliich  for  them  is  a  purely  speculative 
one.  But  the  French  alliance  was  a  real, 
and  a  noble  and  honorable  wish  on  the 
part  of  England.  Louis  Napoleon  came 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  feeling.  It  is 
impossible  to  cheer  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion ;  but  when  they  saw  the  Emperor, 
Englishmen  cheered,  because  they  were 
desirous  to  show  their  hearty  assent  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  Western  nations 
ought  to  unite  to  defend  the  liberty  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  some  good  remarks 
and  some  good  anecdotes  respecting  the 
traits  of  taciturnity,  stolidity,  selt-suflicien- 
cy,  and  bnperturbable  assertion  of  superi- 
ority so  often  noticed  in  the  English 
character.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  a 
story  of  an  English  lady  on  the  Rhine, 
who,  hearing  a  German  speaking  of  her 
party  as  foreigners,  exclaimed,  "  No,  we 
are  not  foreigners — we  are  English  ;  it  is 
you  that  are  foreigners."  Nor  is  it  un- 
amusiiig  what  he  says  is  told  of  a  good 
Sir  Jolm,  that  he  heard  a  case  stated  by 
counsel,  and  made  up  his  mind  ;  then  the 
counsel  for  the  other  side  taking  their 
turn  to  speak,  he  found  himself  so  unsettled 
and  perplexed,  that  he  exclaimed,  "So 
help  me  God,  I  will  never  listen  to  evi- 
dence again."  We  regret  to  say  that  this 
portion  of  the  book,  excellent  as  it  is, 
bears  very  evident  traces  of  the  over- 
digging  which  is  more  or  less  visible 
throughout.  We  read,  for  instance : 
"  They  tell  you  daily  in  London  the  story 
of  the  Frenchman  and  Englishman  who 
<|uarrelled,  and  at  last  were  persuaded  to 
tight  in  the  dark  ;  when  the  Englishman, 
not  wishing  really  to  hit  his  adversary, 
fired  up  the  chimney,  and  brought  down 
the  Frenchman."  They  tell  this  daily  in 
London !  What  a  curious  i)iece  of  statis- 
tics, and  what  a  patient  and  persevering 
tity  we  must  live  in.  Never  did  a  Yankee 
Triptolemus  drive  his  plough  so  fiercely. 


Let  OS  turn  from  this  exaggeration  to  give 
a  quotation,  which,  although  it  has  got  a 
prize-potato  or  two  in  it,  shall  show  Mr. 
Emerson  in  a  fairer  light : 

"  Of  that  constitutional  force,  which  yields 
the  supplies  of  the  day,  they  have  the  more  thao 
enough,  the  excess  which  creates  connge  on 
fortitude,  genius  in  poetry,  invention  in  me- 
chanics, enterprise  in  trade,  magnificence  in 
wealth,  splendor  in  ceremonies,  petulance  snd 
projects  in  youth.  Tl^e  young  mien  hare  a  rude 
heidth  whicn  runs  into  peccant  humors.  Thn* 
drink  brandy  like  water,  can  not  expend  thor 
quantities  of  waste  strength  on  riding,  hontuigL 
swimming,  and  fencia^,  and  run  into  absuS 
frolics  with  the  gravity  of  the  EumenidM. 
They  stoutly  carry  into  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  earth  their  turbulent  sense ;  lea^ng  no 
lie  uncontradicted ;  no  pretension  niwrmminwH 
They  chew  hasheesh;  cut  themselves  widi 
poisoned  creases ;  swing  their  hammock  in  Him 
boughs  of  the  Bohon  XJpas ;  taste  eveiy  poisoa; 
buy  cYcry  secret ;  at  ISaples  they  put  St.  Jana- 
arius*  blood  in  an  alembic ;  they  saw  a  ImoIo  into 
the  head  of  the  '  winking  Virgin,'  to  knovr  wkf 
she  winks ;  measure  with  an  TCnglwyli  fbcitim 
every  cell  of  the  Inquisition,  vwery  TmkU 
caaba,  every  holy  of  holies ;  translato  and  send 
to  Bentloy  the  arcanum  bribed  and  bullied  away 
from  shuddering  Brahmins ;  and  measnro  their 
own  strength  b)r  tlie  terror  they  canse.  llieie 
travellers  are  of  every  class,  the  best  and  the 
worst ;  and  it  may  easily  happen  tiutt  tiiose  ef 
rudest  behavior  ore  taken  noftice  of  and 


bcred  The  Saxon  melancholy  in  the  Tidpr 
rich  and  poor  appears  as  gushes  of  iU-hmnoi^ 
which  every  check  oxasperatoi  into  sarcasm  nd 
vituperation.  There  are  muHitodes  of  rail 
young  English  who  have  the  self-snfflrienogr  sad 
bluntness  of  their  nation,  and  who^  with  Ifadr 
disdain  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  with  this  ifr 
digestion  and  choler,  have  made  €b»  EndiA 
traveller  a  proverb  for  uncomfortable  and  e&M- 
ive  manners.  It  was  no  bad  description  of  thi 
Briton  generically,  which  was  said  two  luuidnd 
years  ago  of  one  particular  Oxford  scholar:  *Be 
was  a  verjr  bold  man,  uttered  anything  thift 
came  into  his  mind,  not  only  amongnia  oompiB- 
ions,  but  in  public  coffee-houses, '  and  wooU 
often  speak  his  mind  of  particular  pcnoos  flua 
accidentally  present,  without  exaaodnfog  thi 
company  he  was  in;  for  whidh  ha  waa  oAhi 
reprimanded,  and  several  times  thnatenad  to  bt 
kicked  and  beaten.' " 

Hitherto  we  have  had  to  fidlow  Mr: 
Emerson  through  observaticmfl  on  what  H 
personal  to  individuals ;  we  now  oobia  ti 
the  portion  of  his  book  which  treata.of  ofl^ 
social  system,  and  of  the  preaent  atala  of 
English  thought ;  and  here,  the  notioe  he 
takes  of  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  delBflli 
and  evils  under  which  we  labor,  is  Al 
most  interesting  part  of  hia  diaonasiM  af 
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the  several  facts.  We  care  more  to  know 
what  an  intelligent  foreigner  thinks  to  be 
the  drawbacks  of  En^and's  immense 
wealth,  the  changes  operating  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  aristocracy,  or  the  short- 
comings of  English  religion  and  philoso- 
phy, than  to  read  descriptions,  however 
well  written,  of  how  rich,  and  noble,  and 
good  we  are.  There  are  things  a  foreign- 
er can  say,  which  are  not  thought  to  come 
well  from  a  native;  and  when  he  says 
them,  even  if  we  do  not  agree  with  him, 
we  are  inclined  to  ponder  over  them  and 
remember  them. 

So  we  will  pass  lightly  over  the  lively 
picture  which  Mr.  Emerson  paints  of  Eng- 
lish wealth,  and  of  our  love  for  our  idol. 
"There  is  no  country,"  he  tells  us,  "in 
whicli  so  absolute  a  homage  is  paid  to 
wealth.  In  America,  there  is  a  touch  of 
shame  when  a  man  exhibits  the  evidences 
of  large  property,  as  i^  after  all,  it  needed 
an  apology."  We  are  glad  to  hear  this, 
though  we  confess  we  had  thought  other- 
wise. But  we  know  too  well  what  mam- 
mon worship  is  here,  not  to  rejoice  that 
another  nation  is  more  free  from  it. 
Looked  at  on  its  good  side,  the  love  of 
wealth  is,  he  says,  seen  as  the  determina- 
tion to  be  solvent.  "  Solvency  is  in  the 
ideas  and  mechanism  of  an  EngUshman." 
Words  can  hardly  express  what  the  wealth 
of  England  is.  "  The  creation  of  wealth 
in  England  in  the  last  ninety  years,  is  a 
main  fact  in  modem  history."  The  wealth 
of  London  determines  prices  all  over  the 
globe ;  and  the  proudest  result  of  this 
creation  has  been  the  great  and  refined 
forces  it  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
private  citizen.  "  In  the  social  world,  an 
Englishman  to-day  has  the  best  lot.  He 
is  a  king  in  a  plain  coat." 

But  we  do  not,  as  indeed  we  know 
pretty  well,  get  the  advantages  of  wealth 
quite  without  alloy.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Emerson  points  out  that  the  machine  un- 
mans the  user.  "  The  robust  rural  Saxon 
degenerates  in  the  mills  to  the  Leicester 
stockinger,  and  to  the  imbecile  Manchester 
spinner."  And  then,  in  a  change  of  in- 
dustry, "  whole  towns  are  sacrificed  like 
ant-hills,  and  society  is  admonished  of  the 
mischief  of  the  division  of  labor."  To 
which  sad  facts,  for  we  cannot  refiise  to 
see  much  truth  in  this  statement,  we  can 
only  answer,  that  the  inventive  ingenuity 
of  man  makes  some  poor  compensation, 
even  to  its  victims,  for  the  evils  it  works ; 
and  that  the  mere  ^Eunlity  of  locomotion, 
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if  nothing  else,  is  a  weapon  of  defence  in 
the  hands  of  the  artisan  suifering  under  ^ 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery.  For 
the  mental  enervation  which  continual 
contact  T\dth  machinery  is  so  apt  to  cause, 
we  see  no  remedy,  except  that  it  is  every 
day  more  recognized  as  good  economy 
not  to  grind  men  down  too  hard,  and  thnt 
whenever  a  change  in  our  social  habits 
shall  give  the  artisan  an  interest  in  the 
profits  and  a  share  in  the  management, 
the  springs  of  hope  will  lend  elasticity 
even  to  a  mind  that  lives  among  the 
spindles. 

"  Then,  again,"  continues  Mr.  Emerson, 
"  come  in  new  calamities.  England  is 
aghast  at  the  disclosure  of  frauds  in  the 
manufacture  of  every  fabric,  and  every 
article  of  consumption.  This,  too,  is  the 
reaction  of  machmery,  but  of  the  larger 
machinery  of  commerce.  'Tis  not,  I  suj>- 
pose,  want  of  probity  so  much  as  the 
tyranny  of  trade,  which  necessitates  a 
perpetual  competition  of  underselling,  and 
that,  again,  a  perpetual  deterioration  of 
the  fabric."  In  this  we  think  Mr.  Emer- 
son looks  too  exclusively  to  the  seller: 
part  of  the  fault  lies  on  the  buyer.  Rich 
people  —  persons  educated  enough  to 
know  that  a  cheap  bargain  is  a  dear 
bargain — do  not  suffer  much  from  this 
deterioration.  But  as  in  England  each 
class  likes  to  copy  and  rival  that  above  it, 
the  poorer  purcnasers  are  pleased  with 
having  in  name  what  the  richer  have. 
They  must  have  white  bread ;  so  they  buy 
alum  and  potatoes.  The  kitchen-maid 
sees  her  mistress  in  a  new  silk  dress ;  so, 
to  be  even  with  her,  she  also  buys  a  flimsv, 
dead-looking  material,  also  called  silk, 
which  comes  to  pieces  in  the  first  shower. 
Time,  experience,  cessation  of  the  novelty, 
good  instruction,  will,  perhaps,  some  day 
teach  the  poor  to  be  a  little  wiser. 

"England,"  Mr.  Emerson  continues. 
"  does  not  rule  her  wealth.  She  is  simply 
a  good  England ;  but  no  divinity,  or  wise 
instructed  soul."  She  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  despotism  of  expense. 
Her  success  strengthens  the  hands  of  base 
wealth.  "  Who,"  exclaims  Mr.  Emerson, 
"  can  propose  to  youth  poverty  and  wis- 
dom, where  mean  gain  has  arrived  at  the 
conquest  of  letters  and  arts  ?"  We  scarce^ 
ly  know  what  to  say  to  this ;  it  is  so  very 
true.  "  Not  the  aims  of  a  manly  life,  but 
the  means  of  meeting  a  certain  ponderous 
expense,  is  that  which  is  to  be  considered 
by  a  youth  in  England  emerging  from  hia 
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minority."  Every  Enrfishman  tnowa  to  i 
his  sorrow,  that  Mr.  jSmersoD  is  right. 
Other  men's  wealth  hangs  like  a  millHtone 
round  our  neck.  Whether  time  will  see 
the  burthen  removed  so  long  as  oar  na- 
tional prosperity  endures,  is  more  than  we 
can  preaume  to  say. 

To  the  merits  and  services  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy,  Mr.  Emerson  renders  a 
justice  much  to  the  honor  of  an  American 
and  a  democrat.  The  following  passage 
will  show  the  spirit  In  wiiich  he  writes : 

"The  Eoglish  nobles  are  high-apirited,  active, 
educated  men,  bom  to  vFealtfa  and  power,  who 
have  run  through  every  country,  and  kept  in 
every  country  the  best  company,  bme  seen  every 
secret  of  art  and  nature,  and,  when  men  of  any 
ability  or  ambition,  have  been  consulted  in  the 
conduct  of  every  important  action.  You  cannot 
wield  great  agencies  without  lending  yourself  to 
them,  and  when  it  happens  that  the  spirit  of  the 
earl  meets  his  rank  and  duties,  we  have  the  best 
examples  of  behavior.  Power  of  any  kind 
readily  appears  in  the  manners ;  and  beneficent 
power,  te  talent  de  Hen  faiTe,  gives  a  m^esty 
which  cannot  be  concealed  or  resisted. 

"  These  people  seem  to  gain  as  much  as  they 
lose  by  their  position.  They  survey  society,  as 
from  the  top  of  St  Paul's,  and,  if  they  never 
hear  pliun  truth  from  men,  they  see  the  best  of 
everything,  in  every  kind,  and  they  see  things 
so  grouped  and  amassed  as  to  infer  easily  the 
sum  and  genius,  instead  of  tedious  particulari- 
ties. Their  good  behavior  deserves  all  its  lame, 
and  they  have  that  simplicity,  and  that  air  of 
repose,  which  are  the  finest  ornament  of  great- 

"  The  upper  classes  hove  only  birth,  say  the 
people  here,  and  not  thoughts.  Yes,  but  they 
have  manners,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
talent  runs  into  manners  —  nowhere  and  never 
so  much  as  in  England.  They  have  the  sense 
of  superiority,  the  absence  of  all  the  ambitious 
effort  which  disgusts  in  the  aspiring  classes,  a 
pure  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  power 
to  command,  among  their  other  luxuries,  the 
presence  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  their 
festive  meetinga 

"Loyaltf  is  in  the  English  a  sub-religion. 
They  wear  the  laws  as  ornaments,  and  walk  by 
their  faith  in  tbeir  painted  Hay-Fajr,  as  if  among 
the  forms  of  gods.  The  economist  of  1856  who 
asks.  Of  what  use  are  the  Lords?  may  learn  of 
Franklin  to  ask,  of  what  use  is  a  l>aby  f  They 
have  been  a  social  church  proper  to  inspire  Benti- 
mcnts  mutually  honoring  the  lover  and  the 
loved.  Politeness  is  the  ritual  of  society,  as 
prayers  are  of  the  Church — a  school  of  manners, 
and  a  gentle  blessing  to  the  age  in  which  it  grew. 
It  is  a  romance  adorning  English  life  with  a 
larger  horizon ;  a  midway  heaven,  fulfilling  to 
thoir  sense  their  fairy  tales  and  poetry.  This, 
just  as  far  as  the  breeding  of  the  nobleman, 
really  made  him  brave,  handsome,  accomplished, 
and  great-hearted."! 


[December, 

*'  Of  course  there  ia,"  says  Mr.  Emer- 
son, "  another  side  to  all  the  gorgeous 
show  which  th^  nobility  make."  Since 
their  warrior  days  were  over,  they  have 
"  grown  fat  and  wanton,"  Pepys,  Selwyn, 
and  Moore,  liave  left  beiiind  them,  at  very 
different  times  of  English  history,  mate- 
rials to  let  us  know  what  are  the  vices  of 
an  aristocracy,  Scandal-mongers  of  the 
present  day  have  also  their  store  of  aneC' 
dotes.  Here,  however,  we  think  Mr.  Em- 
erson wrong  in  connecting,  in  any  especial 
manner,  with  an  aristocracy,  faiUts  to  be 
found  in  every  sort  of  men  whom  the  pos- 
session of  accumulated  wealth  places  in 
idleness.  Toung  Americans,  making  the 
grand  tour,  liave  even  a  worse  character 
for  debauchery  than  young  lords.  The 
charge  of  a  certain  hardness  and  exclu- 
siveness,  and  absence  of  power  to  recog- 
nize any  claims  but  those  of  birth  and 
wealth,  is,  perhaps,  more  justly  made. 
"  When  Julia  Grisi  and  Mario  sang  at  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
other  grandees,  a  cord  was  stretched  be- 
tween the  singer  and  the  company.  A 
man  of  art,  who  is  also  one  of  the  celebri- 
ties of  wealth  and  fashion,  confessed  to 
his  friend,  that  he  could  not  enter  thmr 
houses  without  being  made  to  fed  that 
theywere  great  lords  and  he  a  low  ple- 
beian." And,  whatever  the  vioes  or  the 
virtues  of  the  aristocracy,  Mr.  Emerson 
thinks  their  days  are  niunhered,  and  that 
the  change  has  began  which  must,  in  the 
end,  sweep  them  away.  We  suppose  it  is 
so;  bat,  at  any  rate,  the  change  will  ope- 
rate very  slowly:  the  loyalty  of  the  E^- 
lish  to  their  aristocracy  is  so  great,  tne 
desire  to  have  a  counterpoise  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  mere  wealth  is  so  strong,  the  pffl^ 
ccption  of  the  advantage  of  refinement  in 
manners  is  so  keen.  Still,  it  is  vei?  poso- 
ble  that  a  wilftd  blindness  and  selfiumess 
may  hasten  a  catastrophe  otherwise  re- 
mote. The  disasters  of  the  last  war,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way 
of  merit  by  an  aristocratical  system,  have 
made  men  think  differently  from  what  tbcy 
used  to  think ;  and  still  more,  perhaps,  tne 
short-sighted  j  ealousy,  which  mdnoea,  dnr^ 
ing  the  last  session,  the  Peers  to  propOM 
to  sacrifice  the  public  and  the  smtors  in 
the  courts  of  law,  in  order  to  retain  ft  fio- 
titioufl  and  empty  dignity  for  the  TTfiper 
House,  has  given  rise  to  a  feeling,  wmoh, 
althoagh  it  might  soon  yield  to  a  n 
festation  of  a  liberal  and  ooitSBienl 
anxiety  for  the  public  wel&re,  may,  If  it 
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finds  fresh  fuel,  be  easily  fanned  into  a 
flame. 

The  cliapter  on  "Religion"  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  in  the  book.  It  has  some  admira- 
ble passages  both  of  observation  and  criti- 
cism. It  does  not,  indeed,  do  justice  to 
the  EstabUshed  Church ;  but  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  so  many  mouths  to  sing 
its  praises,  that  we  have  much  more  to 
gain  from  seeing  the  manner  in  which  its 
great  deficiencies  strike  a  foreigner,  than 
Irora  hearing  what  its  friends  can  say  for 
it.  Mr.  Emerson  begins  by  pointing  out, 
that  no  national  church  can  now,  as  it  did 
once,  embrace  the  whole  life  and  thought 
of  :i  nation  ;  the  Established  Church  has 
become  an  institution,  with  all  the  draw- 
backs as  well  as  the  advantages  incident 
to  a  fixed  type  of  thought. 

"  No  people,  at  the  present  day,  can  be  ex- 
plained by  their  national  religion.  They  do  not 
feel  responsible  for  it;  it  lies  far  outside  of 
them.  Their  loyalty  to  truth,  and  their  labor 
and  expenditure,  rest  on  real  foundations,  and 
not  on  a  national  church.  And  English  life,  it 
is  evident,  does  not  grow  out  of  the  Athanasian 
creed,  or  the  Articles,  or  the  Eucharist.  It  is 
with  rclif^on  as  with  marriage.  A  youth  mar- 
ries in  haste ;  afterwards,  when  his  mind  is 
opened  to  the  reason  of  the  conduct  of  life,  he 
U  asked  what  he  thinks  of  the  institution  of 
marriage,  and  of  the  right  relations  of  the  sex- 
es ?  'I  should  have  much  to  say,'  he  might 
reply,  '  if  the  question  were  open,  out  I  have  a 
wife  and  children,  and  all  question  is  closed 
for  me.'  In  the  barbarous  days  of  a  nation 
some  cultus  is  formed  or  imported ;  altars  are 
built,  tithes  are  paid,  priests  ordained.  The 
education  and  expenditure  of  the  country  take 
that  direction,  and  when  wealth,  refinement, 
great  men,  and  ties  to  the  world  supervene,  its 
prudent  men  say.  Why  fight  against  Fate,  or 
lift  these  absurdities,  which  are  now  mountain- 
ous ?  Better  find  some  niche  or  crevice  in  this 
mountain  of  stone,  which  religious  ages  have 
quarried  and  carved,  wherein  to  bestow  your- 
self, than  attempt  anything  ridiculously  and 
dangerously  above  your  strength,  like  removing 
it." 

Standing  in  front  of  Dundee  Church,  Mr. 
Emerson  tells  us,  that  he  reflected  on  the 
noble  work  which  the  Church  has  done 
in  Great  Britain.  "  There  has  been  great 
power  of  sentiment  at  work  in  this  island, 
of  which  these  buildings  are  the  proofs." 
The  English  Church  has,  he  perceives, 
many  certificates  to  show  of  humble, 
eftective  service,  in  humanizing  the  people, 
in  cheering  and  refining  man,  feedmg, 
healing,  and  educating.  It  has  the  seal 
of  martyrs  and  confessors:   the  noblest 


books,  a  sublime  architecture,  a  ritual 
marked  by  the  same  secular  merits ;  no- 
thing cheap  or  purchaseable.  He  relates 
how,  attending  divine  service  at  York 
Minster,  he  was  struck  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Church,  since  the  Bible  has 
been  read  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  has 
acted  as  the  "  tutor  and  university  of  the 
people."  "It  was  strange  to  hear  the 
pretty  pastoral  of  the  betrothal  of  Rebec- 
ca and  Isaac  in  the  morning  of  the  world, 
read  with  circumstantiality  in  York  Min- 
ster to  the  decorous  English  audience, 
just  ft'esh  from  the  Times  newspaper  and 
their  wine,  and  listening  with  all  the  de- 
votion of  national  pride." 

Nor  does  Mr.  Emerdon  fail  to  point  out 
that  the  English  Church  is  dear  to  Eng- 
lishmen. "The  national  temperament 
deeply  enjoys  the  unbroken  order  and  tra- 
dition of  its  Church,  the  liturgy,  cere- 
mony, architecture ;  the  sober  grace,  the 
good  company,  the  connection  with  the 
throne  and  with  history  which  adorn  it !" 
But  then,  he  sees,  what  so  many  English- 
men see  with  grief  and  regret,  that  what 
is  so  fair  should  be  limited  m  its  efiiciency, 
— that  a  Church,  preeminently  framed  to 
suit  an  aristocracy,  has  to  accept  all  the 
narrowness  of  range  which  this  adaptation 
involves.  We  cannot  but  see  he  is  hold- 
ing up  a  true  maxim,  when  he  says : 

''The  religion  of  England  is  part  of  good 
breeding.  When  you  see  on  the  continent  the 
well-dressed  Englishman  come  into  his  ambassa- 
dor's chapel,  and  put  his  face,  for  silent  prayer, 
into  his  smooth-brushed  hat,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  how  much  national  pride  prays  with 
him,  and  the  religion  of  a  gentleman.  So  far  is 
he  from  attaching  any  meaning  to  the  words, 
that  he  believes  himself  to  have  done  almost  the 
generous  thing,  and  that  it  is  very  condescend- 
ing in  him  to  pray  to  God.  A  great  duke  said, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  victory,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  he  thought  the  Almighty  God  had 
not  been  well  used  by  them,  and  that  it  would 
become  their  magnanimity,  after  so  great  suc- 
cesses, to  take  order  that  a  proper  acknowledg- 
ment be  made.  It  is  the  church  of  the  gentry ; 
but  it  is  not  the  church  of  the  poor.  The  ope- 
ratives do  not  own  it ;  and  gentlemen  lately  tes- 
tified in  the  House  of  Commons  that,  in  their 
lives,  they  never  saw  a  poor  man  in  a  ragged 
coat  inside  a  church." 

And  the  belief  in  the  Church  as  an  in- 
stitution, and  the  determination  to  sup- 
port it  as  a  political  safeguard  of  the 
upper  classes,  so  thoroughly  color  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  educated  lay- 
men m  this  country,  as  to  justify  Mr.  Em- 
erson in  saying,  shortly  afterwards : 
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"The  English,  m  common,  perhaps,  with 
Christendom  in  the  nineteenth  century,  do  not 
respect  power,  but  only  performance — value 
ideas  only  for  an  economical  result  Wellington 
esteems  a  saint  only  so  far  as  he  can  be  an  army 
chaplain  : — *  Mr.  Briscoll,  by  his  admirable  con- 
duct and  good  sense,  got  the  better  of  Method- 
ism, which  had  appeared  among  the  soldiers, 
and  once  among  the  officers.*  They  value  a 
philosopher  as  they  value  an  apothecary  who 
brings  bark  or  a  drench ;  and  inspiration  is  only 
some  blowpipe,  or  a  finer  mechanical  aid. 

"  I  suspect  that  there  is  in  an  Englishman's 
brain  a  valve  that  can  be  closed  at  pleasure,  as 
an  engineer  shuts  off  steam.  The  most  sensible 
and  well-informed  men  possess  the  power  of 
thinking,  just  so  far  as  the  bishop,  in  religious 
matters,  and  fis  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  politics.  They  talk  with  courage  and  logic, 
and  show  you  magnificent  results,  but  the  same 
men  who  have  brought  free  trade  or  geology  to 
their  present  standing,  look  grave  and  lofty,  and 
shut  down  their  valve,  as  soon  as  the  conversa- 
tion approaches  the  English  Church.  After 
that,  you  talk  with  a  box-turtle." 

And  we  may  do  well  to  consider  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  the  following  de- 
nunciation : 


**  But  you  must  pay  for  conformity.  All  goes 
well  as  long  as  you  run  with  conformists.  But 
you,  who  are  honest  men  in  other  particulars, 
know  that  there  is  alive,  somewhere,  a  man 
whose  honesty  reaches  to  this  point  also,  that 
he  shall  not  kneel  to  false  gods,  and,  on  the  day 
when  you  meet  him,  you  sink  into  the  class  of 
counterfeits.  Besides,  this  succumbing  has 
great  penalties.  If  you  take  in  a  lie,  you  must 
take  in  all  that  belongs  to  it.  England  accepts 
this  ornamented  national  church,  and  it  glazes 
the  eyes,  bloats  the  flesh,  gives  the  voice  a  ster- 
torous clang,  and  clouds  the  understanding  of 
the  receivers." 

And  although  his  habitual  exaggeration 
is  beginning  to  carry  him  away,  we  must 
allow  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  telling  us  a 
stem  truth,  when  he  says : 

"  Nature,  to  be  sure,  had  her  remedy.  Reli- 
gious persons  are  driven  out  of  the  Established 
Church  into  sects  which  instantly  rise  to  credit, 
and  hold  the  Establishment  in  check.  Nature 
has  sharper  remedies  also.  The  English,  abhor- 
ring change  in  all  things,  abhorring  it  most  in 
matters  of  relipjion,  cling  to  the  last  rag  of  form, 
and  arc  dreadfully  given  to  cant.  The  English, 
(and  I  wish  it  were  confined  to  them ;  but  'tis  a 
taint  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  both  hemi- 
spheres,) the  English  and  the  Americans  cant 
beyond  all  other  nations.  The  French  relin- 
quish all  that  industry  to  them.  What  is  so 
odious  as  the  polite  bows  to  God  in  our  books 
and  newspapers?    The  popular  press  is  flagi- 


tious in  the  exact  measure  of  its  sanctimony, 
and  the  religion  of  the  day  is  a  theatrical  Sinai, 
where  the  thunders  are  supplied  by  the  property- 
man.  The  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  create 
satire.  Punch  finds  an  inexhaustible  material. 
Dickens  writes  novels  on  Exeter-Hall  humanity. 
Thackeray  exposes  the  heartless  high  life.  Na- 
ture revenges  herself  more  summarily  by  the 
heathenism  of  the  lower  classes.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury calls  the  poor  thieves  together,  and  reads 
sei-mons  to  them,  and  they  call  it  *gas.'  George 
Borrow  summons  the  Gipsies  to  hear  his  dis- 
course on  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  and  reads  to 
them  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  Rommany.  '  When 
I  concluded,*  he  says,  *I  looked  around  me. 
The  features  of  the  assembly  were  twisted,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  turned  upon  me  with  a  frightful 
squint ;  not  an  individual  present  but  squinted ; 
the  genteel  Pepa,  the  good-humored  Chicharona, 
the  Cosdami — all  squinted;  the  Gipsy  jockey 
squinted  worst  of  alt* " 


» >i 


From  all  this  Mr.  Emerson  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  Church  is  much  to  be 
pitied.  And,  having  come  to  this  concln- 
sion,  he  puts  it,  as  his  wont  is,  strongly 
and  vehemently.  "  She  has  nothing  left," 
he  tells  us,  "  but  possession.  LT  a  bishop 
meets  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  reads 
fatal  interrogations  in  his  eye,  he  has  no 
resource' but  to  take  wine  with  him."  In 
another  part  of  the  chapter  he  says: 
"The  English  Church,  undermined  by 
German  criticism,  has  nothing  left  but  tra- 
dition, and  was  led  logically  back  to  Ro- 
manism. But  that  was  an  element  which 
only  hot  heads  could  breathe  ;  in  view  of 
the  educated  class,  generally,  it  was  not  a 
fact  to  front  the  sun ;  and  the  alienation 
of  such  men  from  the  Church  became 
complete."  Now,  if  Mr.  Emerson  had 
staid  in  England  as  many  years  as  he 
staid  months,  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  English  Church  is  a  greater  puzzle 
than  he  thought  it.  It  offers  a  tiroad 
mark  for  ridicule,  and  the  shaft  can  scarce- 
ly go  by  it,  with  its  Articles  contradicting 
its  Liturg}%  its  sham  Convocation,  its 
grand  spiritual  language  about  homely 
terrestrial  facts,  as  when  the  Chapter 
prays  to  be  guided  in  its  choice  of  a 
bishop ;  and  then,  as  Mr.  Emerson  rever- 
ently expresses  it,  invariably  finds  ^'that 
the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost  agree  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Queen.'*  It 
seems  wonderful  that  honest  and  learned 
men  should  bear  to  belong  to  such  a 
Church,  and  yet  the  fiict  remains  that 
they  do.  Mr.  Emerson  is  quite  wrong 
when  he  says  that  the. alienation  of  edu- 
cated men  from  the  Church  is  complete. 
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All  Englishmen  know  to  the  contrary. 
There  are  to  be  found,  not  only  among  the 
laity,  but  among  the  clergy,  men  who  nave 
received  as  high  an  education,  as  liberal, 
deep,  and  various  a  training,  as  any 
men  whatever,  who  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  that  is  valuable  m  German  criti- 
cism, who  know  all  that  the  most  modem 
science  has  to  teach  them,  who  inspire 
all  those  who  know  them  with  a  convic- 
tion that  they  would  eat  bread  and  drink 
water  rather  than  speak  or  act  a  lie,  and 
who  yet  adhere  zealously  to  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  true  that  there  are  not 
many  such  men  :  the  mass  of  the  clergy- 
mvn  of  the  Church  of  England  are  as 
careless  about  tnith,  for  its  own  sake,  as 
any  body  of  men  in  the  world ;  but  there 
are  some  such  men,  and  they  require  to  be 
accounted  for.  Every  day,  too,  the 
Church  is  acquiring  new  strength ;  she 
builds  new  churches  ;  she  has  set  on  foot 
at  least  one  half  of  the  new  schools  buUt 
in  the  la.st  twenty  years  ;  she  perfects  the 
system  of  her  clerical  discipline.  We 
cannot  but  recognize  these  facts  as  quali- 
fying Emerson's  saying,  "The  spirit  that 
dwelt  in  this  Church  has  glided  away  to 
animate  other  activities;  and  they  who 
come  to  the  old  shrines,  find  apes  and 
players  rustling  the  old  garments." 

The  lamentable  indifference  to  truth 
which  infects  the  higher  English  clergy, 
and  their  advocates  among  the  laity,  is  a 
crrtjixt  penalty  paid  by  them  and  by  all  of 
us  for  the  aristocratical  and  institutional 
character  of  the  Church.  The  tone  of  good 
society,  and  the  fear  of  social  consequences, 
oat  into  the  heart  of  theology.  But  after 
all  is  said  that  can  be  said  on  this  score, 
we  must  not  sj^eak  as  if  the  truth  which 
the  most  zealous  honesty  could  search  out 
were  easy  to  anticipate.  If  by  the  simple 
process  of  learning  a  little  German,  clergy- 
men were  sure  to  ascertain  Christianity  to 
be  a  mere  delusion,  fit  at  once  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  old  clothes  bag,  we  should 
quite  agree  in  all  that  Mr.  Emerson  says. 
But, however  strange,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
many  who  have  gone  through  all  that  spe- 
culation has  to  offer,  come  very  frequently 
to  a  conclusion,  that  in  Christianity  they 
have  a  satisfaction  for  the  deepest  wants 
of  the  human  mind.  Of  course,  their 
Christianity  is  something  very  different  to 
that  into  which  the  traditions  of  the  gen- 
tlemanly Anglican  have  got  stereotyped. 
We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  longing  to 


be  practical,  not  to  be  cut  off  from  bene- 
fiting and  living  with  their  own  genera- 
tion, haunts  their  minds,  and  makes  them 
say  to  themselves,  "  If  we  wish  to  enforce 
these  perennial  truths,  which  we  believe 
will  outlast  the  present  form  of  Christian- 
ity— if  we  wish  to  bring  them  home  to 
the  men  of  this  present  age,  and  to  do 
some  work  before  we  die — how  can  we  do 
it  better  than  by  working  through  the 
English  Church,  which  is  so  indeterminate 
in  doctrine,  and  yet  has  so  excellent  a 
machinery  for  comn^unicating  between  the 
teachers  and  the  taught  ?  Those  who  do 
not  feel  that  desire  for  what  is  practical, 
who  are  content  to  let  others  work  while 
they  think,  stand  aloof  from  any  such  com- 
pliance, and  say  that  it  is  only  their  busi- 
ness to  proclaim  what  they  hold  to  be  true, 
and  to  let  the  world  go  its  own  way.  We 
will  not  decide  whether  there  is  greater 
nobility  and  honesty  in  one  course  or  the 
other.  We  see  men  whom,  in  other  re- 
spects, we  should  think  equally  noble  and 
honest,  impelled  in  one  or  the  other  direc- 
tion, rather  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  constitutional  love  of  action  than  by  any- 
thing else.  But  quietly  to  ignore  the  whole 
possibility  of  men  of  the  sincerest  thought 
being  found  in  the  English  Church,  is  a 
piece  of  superficial  assumption,  excusable 
only  in  a  foreigner  who  makes  a  hasty  visit 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  Emerson  next  proceeds  to  speak  of 
our  literature,  and  complains  that  the  mo- 
dern English,  unlike  their  ancestors  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  shrink 
from  generalization.  He  quotes  the  sen- 
tence of  Bacon  as  applicable  to  them: 
"  They  do  not  look  abroad  with  universal- 
ity, or  they  draw  only  a  bucketful  at  the 
fountain  of  the  First  Philosophy  for  their 
occasion,  and  do  not  go  to  the  spring-head." 
"They  are,"  Mr.  Emerson  continues, 
"  with  difiiculty  ideal ;  they  are  the  most 
conditioned  men,  as  if,  having  the  best 
conditions,  they  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  forfeit  them."  We  feel  that  there 
is  much  truth  in  this.  "The  Germans 
generalize ;  the  English  cannot  interpret 
the  German  mind."  We  know  that  Ger- 
man philosophy  is  not  welcomed  in  Eng- 
land, mainly  because  so  very  few  English- 
men are  formed  by  nature  to  understand 
it.  Every  now  and  then  we  come  across 
a  man  who  seems  to  have  a  sense  of  the 
pruna  philo8ophia^  which  Bacon  called  the 
"  dry  light,  scorching  and  offending  most 
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men's  watery  natures."  But  generally  we  we  are  in  a  great  measure  preserred  from 
acknowledge  Englishmen  to  be,  as  com-  an  overwhelming  poverty  and  narrowness 
pared  with  Geinnans,  deficient  in  the  widest  of  thought  by  the  deep  draughts  we  can 
pliilosophical  power.  Mr.  Emerson  looks  drink  from  the  abundant  wells  of  German 
tor  this  as  the  only  source  of  literary  ex-  literature.  But  our  anxiety  to  have  prao- 
ccllcuce,  and  finding  it  wanting  in  Eng-  tical  demonstrable  truths  at  least  keeps 
lishmen,  passes  over  their  literature  as  a  us  from  a  hundred  delusions  which,  wear- 
brilliant  failure.  He  acknowledges  it  to  ing  the  mask  of  sublimity,  are  infinitely 
have  all  the  minor  merits  consistent  with  more  corrupting  in  their  hollowness  and 
the  absence  of  this  highest  excellence,  imbecility,  than  a  life-long  study  of  Paley 
"  There  is  no  end  to  the  graces  and  ameni-  and  Bentham.  We  can,  at  any  rate,  say 
ties,  wit,  sensibility,  and  erudition  of  the  that  the  English  do  not  cast  away  their 
learned  class."  But  the  ailificial  succor,  time  on  vague  spiritual  analogies,  schemes 
h(i  continues,  which  marks  all  English  per-  of  grandiloquent  transcendentaliBm,  and 
formance,  appears  in  letters  also  ;  and  he  the  inanities  of  spirit-rapping.  "We  wish 
fears  the  same  fault  lies  in  their  science,  we  could  be  more  sure  what  is  the  point 
"English  science  puts  humanity  to  the  of  view  from  which  Mr.  Emerson  critici- 
door ;  it  wants  the  conviction  which  is  the  ses  us.  To  estimate  the  value  of  fiialt-find- 
test  of  genius."  "  It  stands  in  strong  con-  ing,  we  must  know  the  standard  of  excel* 
trast  MTth  that  of  the  Germans,  those  samci  lence  by  which  performance  is  judged. 
Greeks  who  love  analogy,  and  by  means  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  tell  us  exactly  what 
of  their  height  of  view  presei've  their  en-  his  standard  is,  but  we  caa  make  some 
thusiasm  and  think  for  Europe."  guess  at  it  when  we  see  on  what  personB 
Far  be  it  from  any  Englishman  of  the  he  bestows  his  praise.  Most  Enj^idl 
present  day  to  deny  that  the  English  liter-  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
ature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  only  exception  Mr.  Emerson  caa  find  to 
centuries  had  a  native  boldness  and  force,  the  want  of  greatness  in  modem  "WingMi 
a  ^\ndth  of  grasp  and  a  depth  of  feeling  writers,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  works 
which  is  only  rarely  rivalled  in  our  own  of  an  author  whose  very  name  ninety-niDS 
times.  We  should  also  be  the  first  to  ac-  in  a  hundred  will  hear  for  the  first  tunSL 
knowledge  how  far  more  truthful  the  tone  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  wiD 
of  German  thought  is,  how  much  more  it  know  it  as  the  name  of  the  translator  of 
attenii)ts  to  embrace  than  what  we  areac-  several  works  of  Swedenborg,  and  the 
customed  to  in  England.  But  then,  if  we  author  of  a  book  bearing  the  mysteriooi 
acknowledge  this,  let  us  say  something  on  title,  "The  Human  Body,  and  its  Cornier 
the  otlier  side.  Bacon  and  the  men  of  his  tion  with  Man."  The  following  is  the  de- 
day  lived  in  an  age  which  cannot  come  script  ion  of  the  one  only  writer  iriko  his 
twice  to  a  nation — the  age  between  the  been  found  faithful  by  Mr.  EmMBon  in  ths 
times  of  darkness,  (if  w^e  please  to  speak  £dlen  hierarchy  of  English  literatnre: 

of  d.'irkness  only  by  the  standard  ol  the       ^^^^^"^^  •  4.u      j-j ^  a a    i.        *i^ 

:  4.  u  4.\  ^4.*  'A  J  1  1  xi  ^-  "Wilkinson,  the  editor  of  SwedenboK,  tfaft 
intellect,)  of  laith  and  love,  and  the  times  annotator  of  Fourier,  and  the  champion  J)sUt 
which  now  are,  when  reverence  has  died  nemann,  has  brought  to  meti^hyaies  snd  to 
a^^'ay,  and  liicts  are  all  in  all.  In  that  physiology  a  native  vigor,  with  a  caAofie  pm^ 
twilight  great  things  were  done  in  states-  ccption  of  relations,  equal  to  the  highcits^ 
manshij),  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  tempts,  and  a  rhetoric  like  the  annoKjofthi 
art.  But  the  greatness  that  was  then  invincible  knights  of  old.  There  is  in  tte  aeto 
visible  was  a  irreatness  that  contained  the  ^^ ^/?  ™i"^  *  Jong  Atlantic  roll  not  faNvno- 
sooasofitso.-ndx.c.ay.  The  English  jtjind  Z^T  t^m"^^^ ^SJ::^ZSi 
did  not,  as  Mr.  Kmerson  seems  to  think,  centrality.  If  hisnund  does  notreet  ininwff- 
dcgonorato  Avhon  it  embraced  the  system  able  biases,  perhaps  the  orbit  is  bigv,  sad  tkl 
of  Looke;  it  merely  followed  the  inevit-  return  is  not  yet:  but  a  master  shooldiB^in 
able  road  on  which  it  had  entered.  We  a  confidence  that  he  will  adhere  to  hkeomi^ 
cannot  in  those  days  thinkgrandly,  because  tions,  and  give  his  present  Btudiea  ahr^ys  At 
we  wish,  nbovo  all  things,*  to  think  clearly.  ^^^  ^^«^  P^*^" 

Certninly  the  love  of  cloarness  and  of  in-  We  need  not  linger  any  finlliaroiW  1 

telligible  rc'sults  has  in  a  curious  manner  book  of  which  we  have  alrendjr  aotioal 

made  ns  suspicious  of  truth  which  we  can-  the  leading  features.     With  all  ' 


not  instantly  form  ularize,  and  we  own  that   of  exaggeration  and  indefinite  mm,  il  if  ft 
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book  we  most  heartily  welcome,  glad  to 
read  ourselves  in  a  picture  drawn  by  a 
skilful  artist,  and  still  more  glad  to  have 
so  much  friendliness  and  generosity  dis- 
played towards  us  by  an  American.  It  is 
a  book  which  will,  we  feel  sure,  do  good 


on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  tend  to 
promote  that  cordial  understanding  be- 
tween all  sections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
on  which,  in  these  days  of  despotism  and 
confusion,  the  wel£u:e  of  mankind  so  large- 
ly cLepends. 


<  ^ »   *^ » 


From  Notes  and  Qaeri6«. 


IMPOSSIBILITIES    OF    HISTORY. 


I  AM  not  aware  that  the  fact  of  Cran- 
mer's  holding  his  right  hand  in  the  flames 
till  it  was  consumed,  has  been  questioned. 
Fox  says: 

"  He  stretched  forth  his  right  hand  into 
the  flames,  and  there  held  it  so  steadfast 
that  all  the  people  might  see  it  burnt  to  a 
coal  before  his  body  was  touched.'' — P. 
927,  ed.  Milner,  London,  1837,  8vo. 

Or,  as  the  passage  is  given  in  the  last 

edition : 

''And  when  the  wood  was  kindled,  and 
the  tire  began  to  bum  near  him,  he  put 
his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  which  he 
held  so  steadfast  and  immovable  (saving 
that  once  with  the  same  hand  he  wiped 
his  face),  that  all  men  might  see  his  hand 
burned  before  his  body  was  touched." 
Acts  and  Monuments^  ed.  1839,  vol  viiL, 
p.  90. 

Burnet  is  more  circumstantial : 

"  When  he  came  to  the  stake  he  prayed, 
and  then  addressed  himself:  and  being 
tied  to  it,  as  the  fire  was  kindling,  he 
stretched  forth  his  right  hand  towards  the 
flame,  never  moving  it,  save  that  once  he 
wiped  his  face  with  it,  till  it  was  burnt 
away,  which  was  consumed  before  the  fire 
reached  his  body.  He  expressed  no  dis- 
order from  the  pain  he  was  in ;  sometimes 
saying,  'That  unworthy  hand;'  and  of 
crying  out,  'Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.' 
He  was  soon  after  quite  burnt." — Hist,  of 
the  RefomuUion^  vol.  iii,  p.  429,  ed.  1825. 


Hume  says : 

"  He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and,  with- 
out betraying,  either  by  his  countenance 
or  motions,  the  least  sign  of  weakness,  or 
even  feeling,  he  held  it  in  the  flames  till  it 
was  entirely  consumed." — JEume^  vol.  iv., 
p.  476. 

It  is  probable  that  Hume  believed  this, 
for  while  Burnet  states  positively  as  a  fact,* 
though  only  inferentially  as  a  miracle,  that 
"  the  heart  was  found  entire  and  imcon- 
sumed  among  the  ashes,"  Hume  says, "  It 
was  pretended  that  his  heart,"  Ac. 

I  am  not  about  to  discuss  the  character 
of  Cranmer :  a  timid  man  might  have  been 
roused  under  such  circumstances  into  at- 
tempting to  do  what  it  is  said  he  did.  The 
laws  of  physiology  and  combustion  show 
that  he  could  not  have  gone  beyond  the  at- 
tempt. If  a  furnace  were  so  constructed, 
that  a  man  mijght  hold  his  hand  in  the  flame 
without  burmng  his  body,  the  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  would  deprive  him  of  all 
command  over  muscular  action  before  the 
skin  could  be  "entirely  consumed."  If 
the  hand  were  chained  over  the  fire,  the 
shock  would  produce  death. 

In  this  case  the  fire  was  onconfined. 
Whoever  has  seen  the  effect  of  flame  in 
the  open  air,  must  know  that  the  vast 
quantity  sufficient  entirely  to  consume  a 
human  hand,  must  have  destroyed  the  life 
of  its  owner ;  though  from  a  peculiar  dis- 
position of  the  wooo,  the  vital  parts  might 
nave  been  protected. 
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The  entire  story  is  utterly  impossible. 
May  we,  guided  by  the  words  "  as  the  fire 
was  kindling,"  believe  that  he  then  thrust 
his  right  hand  into  the  flame — a  practice 
I  believe  not  unusual  with  our  martyrs, 
and  peculiarly  suitable  to  him — and  class 
the  "holding  it  till  consumed"  with  the 
whole  and  unconsumed  heart  ? 


I  may  observe  that  in  the  locsoiiiits  of 
martyrdoms  little  investigation  was  made 
as  to  what  was  possible.  Burnet,  de- 
scribing Hooper's  ezecntion,  B8ij9y  "One 
of  his  hands  feU  off  before  he  died,  nidi 
the  other  he  continued  to  knock  on  hit 
breast  some  time  after.  This,  I  have  high 
medical  authority  for  saying,  oould  not  be. 


*  ^« 


From  the  Weatmlnster  Beview. 


EDINBURGH     FIFTY     TEARS     AGO.* 


Was  there  ever  in  this  world  such  a 
city  to  live  in  as  Edinburgh  ? 


(( 


And  I  forgot  the  clouded  Forth, 

The  gloom  that  saddens  heaven  and  earth, 

The  bitter  east,  the  mistv  summer, 
And  gray  metropolis  of  the  North." 


We  are  sorry  that  this  was  all  that  Mr. 
Tennyson's  experience  of  it  enabled  him 
to  say  about  it.  The  east  winds  do  bite 
there  fearfully,  and  blow  a  dust  of  un- 
paralleled pungency  in  your  eyes  as  you 
cross  the  North  Bridge;  but  with  that 
bingle  exception,  unless  you  choose  to  add 
an  incidental  perfume  that  may  not  be 
])leasiint  in  some  streets,  and  the  prevailing 
Calvinism  of  the  whole  place,  what  a  city  I 
Gray !  why  it  is  gray,  or  gray  and  gold, 
or  gray  and  gold  and  blue,  or  gray  and 
gold  and  blue  and  green,  or  gray  and 
gold  and  blue  and  green  and  purple,  ac- 
cording as  the  heaven  pleases  and  you 
choose  your  ground !  But  take  it  gray, 
(and  gray,  if  properly  appreciated,  is  a 
fine  sombre  color,)  where  is  there  such 
another  gray  city  ?  The  noble  irregular 
ridge  of  the  old  town,  with  its  main 
street  of  lofty  antique  houses  rising  gra- 
dually from  Holyrood  up  to  the  craggy 


♦  Memorials  of  His  Time,    By  Henry  Cockburn. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Block.    1856. 


castle;  the  chasm  between  the  oU  nd 
new  towns,  showing  its  gnmy  dopai  1^ 
day,  and  flittering  sapenrntunllj  wita 
lamps  at  night;  the  new  town itaelC Eke 
a  second  city  spilt  out  of  the  old,  anlf 
built  of  stone,  and  stretohing  dunruwiKb 
over  new  heights  and  hollowa,  mtli  gii^ 
dens  intermixed,  till  it  reaohes  die  ibtsof 
the  Forth!  Then  Calton  IBSSi  in  As 
midst,  Arthur's  Seat  looking  orerall,  Hb 
a  lion  grimly  keeping  gaarc^  the  woodei 
Corstorphines  lyinff  soft  on  one  nde^  aa4 
the  larger  Pentlanas  looming  qnet  in  tte 
distance!  Let  the  sky  be  as  gimj  aai 
heavy  as  the  absence  of  the  nn  oen  n 
it,  and  where  have  natural  otnttdon 
the  hand  of  man  combined  to 
a  mass  of  the  city  picturesque?  Aal 
.only  let  the  sun  strike  out,  andlo!  abmiltaf 
new  glories  in  and  around.  Thed^ktai 
as  sapphire  overhead ;  the  irakera  of  Ai 
Forth  clear  to  the  broad  eee;  ikeUb 
and  the  fields  of  Fife  dietinoklj  lidk 
from  every  northern  street  and  ' 
still  more  distant  peaks  <m  either 
and  as  day  goes  down,  the  gmUeeend  fkh 
nacles  of  the  old  houses  bbring  aoi 
glancing  with  the  setting  sonl  It 
a  city  that  no  one,  howeyer  ftfloKi 
it,  can  walk  out  in  its  streets  ftr  hot  lit 
minutes  at  any  hour  of  the  daj  otm^tl^ 
or  in  any  state  of  the  weather,  withaat^i 
new   pleasure   throng   liia  sja 
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Add  to  this  the  historical  associations. 
Remember  that  this  is  the  city  of  ancient 
Scottish  royalty  ;  that  there  is  not  a  close 
or  alley  in  the  old  town,  and  hardly  a  street 
in  the  new,  that  has  not  memories  of  the 
great  or  the  quaint  attached  to  it ;  that 
the  many  generations  of  old  Scottish  life 
that  have  passed  through  it  have  left  every 
stone  of  it,  as  it  were,  rich  with  legend. 
To  the  English  poet  all  this  might  be  in- 
different ;  but  hear  the  Scottish  poets : 

*'  Edina !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 
All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers  I" 

is  the  salutation  of  Burns,  brought  from 
his  native  Ayrshire,  for  the  first  time  to 
behold  the  Scottish  capital.  "  Mine  own 
romantic  to\\ai!"  is  the  outburst  of  Scott, 
in  that  famous  passage,  where,  after 
describing  Edinburgh  as  seen  by  Marmion 
from  the  Braids,  he  makes  even  the 
Enirlishman  beside  himself  with  rapture 
at  the  sight : 

"  Fitz-Eustace*  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent, 
The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent, 
And  raised  his  bridle  hand, 
And,  making  demi-volte  in  air, 
Cried,  *  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not 
dare. 
To  fight  for  such  a  land  f  " 

This  is  sixteenth  century  feeling;  and 
probably  Richter's  words,  used  by  way 
of  apostrophe  to  his  native  place,  would 
more  j)roperly  express  a  Scotchman's 
feeling  of  the  present  day  towards  the 
city  so  enthusiastically  celebrated  in  the 
past :  "  City  of  my  dwelling,"  he  says, 
*'  to  which  I  would  belong  on  this  side  the 
grave  !" 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  this  city  had 
the  advantage  of  having  only  about  eighty 
thousand  people  in  it.  For  all  comfort- 
able, and  for  most  good  social  purposes, 
that  is  about  the  extreme  size  to  which  a 
city  should  go.  The  size  of  London  is  pre- 
posterous. There  can  be  no  intimacy,  no 
unity  of  interest  in  such  a  vast  place. 
Ezekiel  might  be  preaching  in  Smithfield, 
Camberwell  might  be  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthcpiake,  and  the  people  of  St. 
John's  Wood  might  know  nothing  of  it 
till  they  saw  it  announced  in  the  news- 
papers  next  morning.  There  can  be  no 
corporate  life  in  London  ;  since  the  days 
of  the  Gordon  Riots  it  has  never  all  been 
agitated  simultaneously.      We  have  an 


illustration  in  ancient  Athens  of  what  a 
town  of  moderate  size  could  be  and  pro- 
duce under  very  favorable  conditions. 
That  such  a  cluster  of  men  as  Pericles, 
Socrates,  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  Aristo- 
phanes, Plato,  Alcibiades,  Xenophon,  and 
others  —  men  of  that  class  which  we  only 
expect  to  see  now  far  distributed  over 
space  and  time,  najites  rari  in  gurgite 
vasto — ^should  have  been  all  seen  swim- 
ming contemporaneously  or  nearly  so  in 
such  a  little  bit  of  a  pond  as  Athens  was, 
and  that  this  aflluence  in  great  men 
should  have  been  kept  up  by  so  small  a 
population  for  several  generations,  seems 
almost  miraculous.  The  peculiar  fineness 
of  the  Hellenic  nerve  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  but  the  compactness 
of  the  place — ^the  circumstance  of  so  many 
finely-endowed  fellows  being  all  thrown 
together  precisely  in  such  numbers  as  to 
have  a  dady  sense  of  mutual  companion- 
ship and  competition  —  this  also  must 
have  had  its  effect.  In  Modem  Athens 
the  conditions  of  its  ancient  namesake 
are  not  all  reproduced.  To  say  nothing 
of  any  difference  that  there  may  be  in 
point  of  original  susceptibility  between 
the  modem  and  the  ancient  Athenian, 
Modern  Athens  is  unfortunately  not  a 
separate  state,  with  separate  interests  and 
a  separate  power  of  legislation.  There 
are  no  walls  round  the  Edinburgh  terri- 
tory ;  nor  have  the  Edinburgh  people  the 
privilege  of  making  wars  and  concluding 
treaties  with  the  rest  of  Great  Britain, 
nor  of  meeting  periodically  on  the  Castle 
Esplanade  to  pass  laws  in  popular  assem- 
bly, and  hear  consummate  speeches,  be- 
ginning, "O  men  of  Edinburgh  I"  But 
with  many  such  differences,  there  are 
some  similarities.  Everybody  knows  or 
may  know  everybody  else;  everybody 
meets  everybody  else  in  the  street  two  or 
three  times  every  day ;  the  whole  town 
is  within  such  a  convenient  compass  that 
even  to  go  from  extremity  to  extremity 
there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  a  cab 
unless  it  rains.  It  is  a  city  capable  of 
being  simultaneously  and  similarly  affected 
in  ^  its  paii;s ;  an  idea  administered  to 
one  knot  of  citizens  is  as  good  as  adminis- 
tered to  the  whole  community  j  a  joke 
made  on  the  Mound  at  noon  ripples  gradu- 
ally to  the  suburbs,  and  into  the  surround- 
ing country,  before  it  is  evening.  Such  is 
even  the  case  now,  when  the  population 
is  160,000;  it  was  still  better  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  when  the  population  was 
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only  80,000,  and  that  population  was 
more  shut  in  within  itself  by  the  absence 
of  telegraphs  and  railroads. 

Moreover,  the  eighty  thousand  people 
who  were  in  Edinburgh  fifty  or  sixty 
yeai-8  ago,  were  people  of  a  rather  pecu- 
liar and  yet  rather  superior  mixture  of 
sorts.  There  never  has  been  any  trade  or 
manufacture  to  speak  of  in  Edinburgh, 
nor  much  of  the  wealth  or  bustle  that 
arises  from  trade  and  manufacture.  For 
the  roar  of  mills  and  factories,  and  for  a 
society  ranging  correspondingly  from  the 
great  millionaire  uppermost  to  crowds 
of  operatives  below,  all  toiling  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  one  must  go  to  Glas- 
gow. In  Edinburgh,  the  standard  of  the 
highest  income  is  much  lower,  and  the 
standard  of  the  lowest  is  perhaps  higher, 
than  in  Glasgow;  nor  is  wealth  of  so 
much  relative  importance  in  the  social 
estimate.  According  to  a  rough,  but  still 
tolerably  exhaustive  classification,  the 
society  of  Edinburgh,  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  as  well  as  now,  consisted  of  an  upper 
stratum  of  lawyers  and  resident  gentry, 
college  professors  and  clergy,  reposing  on, 
but  by  no  means  separated  from,  a  com- 
munity of  shopkeepers  and  artisans  suf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  the  place.  Let  us 
glance  successively  at  these  various  in- 
gredients of  Edinburgh  society,  adding  a 
lew  particulars  respecting  each. 

(1)  Lawyers  and  Resident  Gentry, — 
These  two  classes  may  be  taken  together 
as  to  a  certain  extent  identical.  From 
the  time  of  the  Union,  such  of  the  old 
nobility  of  Scotland  as  had  till  then  re- 
mained in  their  native  country,  occupy- 
ing for  a  certain  part  of  the  year  the 
homely  but  picturesque  residences  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh, 
had  gradually  migrated  southwards, 
leaving  but  a  few  residuary  families  of 
their  order  to  keep  up  their  memory  in 
the  micieut  capital  of  Holyrood  and  St. 
Giles.  In  the  room  of  this  ancient  nobility, 
and,  indeed,  absorbing  into  it  such  families 
of  the  order  as  had  remained,  there  had 
sprung  up — as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  fact  that  Edinburgh,  though  it 
had  parted  with  its  court  and  legislature, 
was  still  the  seat  of  supreme  Scottish 
judicature — a  new  aristocracy  of  hnvyers. 
The  lawyers — consisting,  first  of  all,  of 
the  judges,  with  their  incomes  of  several 
thousands  a  year ;  then  of  the  barristers, 
older  and  younajer,  in  practice  or  out  of 
practice ;  and  then  of  the  numerous  body 


of  writers  to  the  Signet^  or  law-agents — 
are  now,  and  for  the  last  century  or  more 
have  been,  the  leading  eleme/t  in  Edin- 
burgh  society.  From  the  expense  at- 
tending education  for  the  profession,  the 
members  of  it  were  generally  scions  of 
Scottish  families  of  some  rank  and  sub- 
stance ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  Scottish  lairds  or  their  sons  to  become 
nominally  members  of  the  Scottish  bar, 
even  when  they  did  not  intend  to  practise. 
The  fact  of  the  substitution  of  the  legal 
profession  for  the  old  Scottish  aristocracy, 
in  the  chief  place  in  Edinburgh  society,  is 
typified  by  the  cii'cumstance  that  the  so- 
called  Parliament  House,  which  is  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  hall,  where  the  Estates 
of  the  kingom  sat  when  the  nation  made 
its  own  laws,  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
Scottish  law-courts,  and  the  daily  re- 
sort of  the  interpreters  of  the  laws.  Any 
day  yet,  while  the  Courts  are  in  session, 
the  Parliament  House,  with  its  long  oaken 
ante-room,  where  hundreds  of  barristers 
in  their  wigs  and  gowns,  accompanied  by 
T\Titers  in  plainer  costume,  are  incessantly 
pacing  up  and  down,  and  its  smaUer 
mner  chambers,  where  the  judges  on  the 
bench,  in  their  crimson  robes,  are  trying 
cases — ^is  the  most  characteristic  sight  in 
Edinburgh.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Even  now  wie  general 
hour  of  breakfast  in  Edinburgh  is  deter- 
mined by  the  time  when  the  courts  open 
in  the  morning;  and  dispersed  thronsh 
their  homes,  or  at  dinner  parties,  in  the 
evening,  it  is  the  members  of  the  leal 
profession  that  lead  the  social  talk.  Fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago  it  was  the  same,  with  the 
addition  that  then  the  lawyers  were 
perhaps  more  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  community,  and  were  more 
connected  by  birth  and  marriage  with  the 
Scottish  nobility  and  lairds. 

(2)  T7ie  Professorial  and  Academieal 
Element, — As  Edinburgh  is  a  umrernty 
toAvn,  as  its  University  has  always  been 
celebrated,  and  as,  owing  to  the  compttP> 
ative  cheapness  of  living  and  education  it 
Edinburgh,  many  famiUes,  after  a  rett- 
dence  in  England  or  the  colonies,  haive 
been  attracted  thither  for  the  sake  of  the 
education  of  their  sons,  or,  without  goiag 
there  themselves,  have  sent  their  sons 
there  to  be  educated,  the  business  of  edn- 
cation  has  always  been  carried  on  Aere 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  teachers  of 
the  public  and  other  schools  have  always 
formed  a   considerable  and  reqpeetaUa 
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class ;  while  to  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  the  heads  of  the  teaching  class, 
partly  from  the  inherent  dignity  of  their 
office,  partly  from  the  traditional  and  ac- 
cidental dignity  conferred  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  some  of  their  body,  and  partly  from 
the  superiority  of  their  emoluments,  there 
has  always  been  accorded  a  degree  of  so- 
cial consideration  not  attached  to  the  same 
function  anywhere  out  of  Scotland.  iThe 
reputation  of  the  medical  school  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  particular,  conferred  high  dis- 
tinction on  its  medical  professors  ;  and,  as 
these  professors  were  generally  also  at 
the  head  of  the  medical  practice  of  the 
city,  the  medical  element,  and,  with  it,  the 
scientific  element,  in  old  Edinburgh  so- 
ciety, were,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
bound  up  with  the  professorial.  There 
were  also,  however,  professors  of  law,  pro- 
fessors of  the  classical  languages,  profes- 
sors of  philosophy,  and  professors  of  gen- 
eral literature ;  and  all,  simply  as  profes- 
sors, took  precedence  of  perhaps  every 
other  class  of  the  society  of  the  city,  ex- 
cept the  judges,  and  other  high  legal  offi- 
cials. Tliis  holds  good  in  Edinburgh  to 
the  present  day. 

(3)  The  CUrical  Element, — In  all  the 
Scottish  cities,  the  clergy  exercise  great 
influence,  and  occupy  a  high  rank  in  so- 
ciety.    This  arises  partly  from  the  same 
causes  which  give  the  clergy  influence  in 
other  parts  of  Britain,  partly  from  the  pe- 
culiar degree  to  which  the  Scotch,  as  a 
peoi)le,  are  possessed  by  their  Calvinistic 
religion.  In  Edinburgh,  owing  to  the  per- 
petuation there  of  relics  of  that  old  Scot- 
tish aristocracy  which  never  was  complete- 
ly brought  into  subjection  to  Presbytery, 
even  when  allied  with  it,  and  also  owing  to 
the  presence  in  society  of  a  distinct  intel- 
lectual element  in  the  lawyers,  the  clergy 
had   not,   perhaps,   relatively,   the   same 
weight  as  in  other  towns.   Still  they  were 
powerful ;   at  the  very  least,  a  negative 
respect  was  paid  to  them  by  the  preserv- 
ation  throughout  the   place  of  an  exter- 
nal Presbyterian  decorum  and  strictness  ; 
and  ill  all  houses  "the  minister"  was  treat- 
ed with  distinction.  Add  to  this  that  there 
generally   were,   among  the    Edinburgh 
clergy,  men  possessing  claims  to  respect 
in   addition  to  those  belonging  to  tneir 
profession.     Some,   even  in  that  age  of 
**  Moderatism,"  were  remarkable  for  their 
eloquence  and  zeal  as  preachers  and  pas- 
tors ;  others  had  literary  pretensions ;  and 
others  were  professors  in  the  University 


as  well  as  parish  clergymen.    More,  in- 
deed, than '  now,  the  professorial  and  the 
clericalfclements  were  at  one  time  asso- 
ciated in  Edinburgh.     Perhaps,  however, 
that  which  gave  the  greatest  dignity  tO 
the   clerical  or   ecclesiastical   element  in 
Edinburgh  was  the  annual  meeting,  in  that 
city,  every  May,  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     In  the 
history    of   Scottish    society,   since    the 
Union,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  fact  of 
greater  importance  than  the  regular  and 
uninterrupted  succession  of  these  annual 
assemblies  in  Edinburgh  on  the  affiurs  of 
the  National  Church.  Let  an  EngUshman 
fancy  that,  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  there   had  been   no   Parliament  in 
England,   no   meetings  of  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that 
regularly   during  that   period  there  had 
been  annual  convocations  of  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  English  clergy,  together 
with  such  leading  members  of  the  laity  as 
churchwardens  and  the  like,  from  every 
English  parish,  and  that  these  convoca- 
tions had  sat  ten  days  in  every  year,  dis- 
cussing all  public  matters  in  any  way  bear- 
ing on  the  Church,  and  making  laws  af- 
fecting the  entire  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion of  the  coimtry,  both  in  its  spiritual 
and  its   secular  provisions — and  he  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
national  history  of  Scotland  since  its  union 
with  England  is  bound  up  in  the  records 
of  its  General  Assemblies.     The  General 
Assembly,  in  fact,  from  the  year  1707  to 
the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church  in 
1843,  was,  to  some  extent,  a  veritable 
Parliament,  in  which,  though  the  secular 
ParUament  had  been  abolished,  the  unit- 
ed people  of  Scotland  still  saw  their  na- 
tionality preserved  and  represented.    All 
through  the  year  the  separate  clergymen 
in  the    thousand   parishes,    or   so,   into 
which    Scotland  was    divided,  managed 
their  own  parochial  affiiirs  with  the  assist- 
ance of  select  laymen  called  elders ;  these 
clergymen,  again,  with  some  of  their  el- 
ders, held  frequent  district  meetings,  call- 
ed Presbyteries,  in  order  to  regulate,  by 
^leliberation   and  voting,  the  Church  at 
fairs  of  their  districts ;  there  were  still 
larger  meetings,  periodically  held,  called 
Synods  ;  but  the  grand  rendezvous  of  all, 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  and  ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  was  the  annual  Assembly 
in  Edinburgh.    The  time  of  its  meeting 
was  one  of  bustle  and  excitement.    Black 
coats  swarmed  in  the  streets ;  the  Aasem- 
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bly  was  opened  with  military  pomp  and 
circumstance  by  a  Lord  Commissioner,  as 
representative  of  the  Crown ;  this  Com- 
missioner sat  on  a  throne  during  the  meet- 
ings, and  held  levees  and  dinner  parties  at 
Holyrood  all  through  the  ten  days ;  the 
clergy,  with  the  lay  representatives,  some  of 
whom  Avere  usually  noblemen  or  baronets, 
deliberated  and  debated  during  these  ten 
days,  under  a  moderator  of  their  own 
choosing,  settling  all  matters,  in  parliament- 
ary form,  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  and  in 
many  cases — as  in  trials  of  clergymen  for 
ecclesiastical  misconduct — ^barristers  were 
called  in  to  plead  professionally,  as  they 
did  in  the  secular  law-courts.  As  was  na- 
tural in  a  deliberative  assembly  almost  all 
the  members  of  which  were  of  the  speak- 
ing class,  and  the  leaders  of  which  were 
the  ablest  men  of  that  class,  the  speaking 
was  of  a  very  high  order — far  higher,  in- 
deed, than  is  usual  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  bu- 
siness talent  and  all  the  tact  and  skill  of 
party  leadership.  Much  of  the  general 
politics  of  Scotland  took  necessarily  the 
form  of  church  politics  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
connections  between  church  politics  and 
state  politics,  were  pretty  close.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  clergy  were  Dundasites  in 
general  politics,  and  bent  on  giving 
church  questions  a  turn  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  while  the  small  minority  of  "  Evan- 
gelicals," as  they  were  called,  corre- 
sponded to  the  proscribed  Liberals  in  sec- 
ular politics.  The  leading  men  of  both 
parties  were  to  be  found  in  or  near  Edin- 
burgh. 

(4)  Shopkeepers  and  Artisans, — ^These, 
as  we  have  said,  were  by  no  means  separated 
by  any  social  barrier  from  the  preceding 
classes,  but  were  connected  with  them  by 
family  relationships,  and  often  also  by  in- 
telligence and  education.  Booksellers 
and  j)rinters  formed  a  considerable  item 
in  this  class. 

In  a  population  of  such  dimensions,  com- 
posed as  we  have  described,  tliere  was 
necessarily  a  good  deal  of  leisure ;  and 
leisure  leads  to  sociability.  Edinburgh 
fifty  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  sociable 
towns  in  the  world.  By  that  time  "  so- 
ciety," in  the  conventional  sense,  hud,  with 
a  few  lingering  exceptions,  shifted  itself 
out  of  the  old  town  into  the  new,  or  into 
the  suburbs ;  and  with  this  change  there 
had  been  a  considerable  change  of  man- 
ners.   Much  of  the  formality,  and  at  the 


same  time  much  of  the  coarseness,  of  an 
older  stage  of  Scottish  life,  had  been  civil- 
ized away — the  absurd  etiquette  of  the 
old  dancing-assemblies,  for  example,  and 
the  more  monstrous  excesses  of  hard 
drinking.  But  the  convivial  spirit,  and 
many  oi  the  old  convivial  forms,  remain- 
ed. Dinner  parties  were  frequent;  and 
the  custom  of  "  toasts"  and  "  sentiments" 
by  the  guests  over  their  wine,  was  still  in 
fashion.  Lord  Cockbum's  description  of 
these  dinner  parties  of  his  youth, -is  one  of 
the  best  passages  in  his  book.  But  it  is 
on  the  supper  parties  that  he  dwells  with 
most  evident  affection.  There  were  va- 
rious kinds  of  supper  parties :  the  oyster- 
supper  at  taverns,  the  bachelor  supper  in 
lodgings,  and  the  real  domestic  supper, 
to  which  both  sexes  were  invited;  which 
last  Lord  Cockburn  vaunts  as  a  peculiar 
convivial  institution  of  Edinburgh,  worthy 
of  general  adoption.  In  short,  in  every 
form  and  way,  from  the  set  dinner  party, 
Avith  its  immense  consumption  of  claret,  m 
the  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  and  aris- 
tocratic, to  the  homely  tea  parties  of  gen- 
tlewomen of  moderate  means,  living  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  old  town,  ovm  JUUb  in 
the  new  town,  and  the  roystering  suppers 
of  young  men,  where  the  defects  of  oooking 
were  made  up  by  the  good  humor  and  the 
whiskey  punch,  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  incessantly  meeting  together.  Lord 
Cockburn  mentions,  as  illustrative  of  these 
sociable  habits  of  Edinburgh,  continued 
to  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  &ct  that 
from  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  1811,  he 
had  not  spent  above  one  evening  on  the 
average  in  every  month,  alone,  aad  in  his 
own  house ;  that  is,  without  either  being 
out  as  a  guest,  or  having  friends  with  him 
at  home.  Even  Sydney  Smith,  thoimb 
not  native  and  to  the  manner  bom,  and, 
with  his  English  tastes,  more  fitstidionsin 
his  ideas  of  the  requisites  of  convivialitj, 
retained  to  the  last  a  pleasant  recoUeotioii 
of  these  Edinburgh  hospitalities,  as  expe- 
rienced by  him  during  his  stay  in  Eiain- 
burgh,  from  1797  to  1802.  "When  shaQ 
I  see  Scotland  again  ?"  he  says  in  one  of 
his  letters.  "  Never  shall  I  forget  t}ie 
happy  days  passed  there,  amidst  odioos 
smells,  barbarous  sounds,  bad  sappers,  ex- 
cellent heaits,  and  most  enlightened  and 
cultivated  understandings." 

Sydney  Smith's  allusion  to  "the  enlight- 
ened and  cultivated  understandings," 
whom  he  found  living  in  the  midst  of  snch 
unsavory  physical  conditions,  suggests  the 
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mention  of  what  was,  all  in  all,  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Edinburgh  society 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago — its  intellectual- 
ism.  Composed  in  so  large  a  degree  of 
learned  professions,  it  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  more  of  intellectual  taste 
than  usual  in  the  community,  more  of  a 
habit  of  discussion,  more  play  and  variety 
in  the  choice  of  topics.  What  mattered 
it  that  many  of  the  most  intellectual  men 
and  women  gave  expression  to  their  ideas 
in  broad  Scotch  ?  Ideas  may  be  expressed 
in  broad  Scotch,  and  still  be  the  ideas  of 
cultivated  minds :  at  all  events,  it  was  so 
then  in  Edinburgh,  where  many  excellent 
lawyers,  professors,  and  medical  men  kept 
up  the  broad  Scotch  in  their  ordinary  con- 
versation, though  the  majority  had  gone 
over  to  the  Einglish  in  all  save  accent,  and 
some  were  sedulous  in  practising  Angli- 
cism even  in  that.  But,  whether  the  dia- 
lect was  English  or  Scotch,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  substantial  talk.  The  so- 
ciety was  as  intellectual  in  its  wav  as  the 
best  contemporary  society  in  London ; 
with  the  addition  that  in  Eduiburgh,  the 
intellectual  part  of  society  was  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole.  True, 
Sydney  Smith,  with  all  his  appreciation  of 
the  excellence  of  the  conversation  that 
used  then  to  be  going  on  in  Edinburgh, 
had  several  complaints  against  it — as  that 
it  ran  too  much  to  that  species  of  jocosity, 
perfectly  torturing  to  an  Englishman,  which 
the  Scotch  themselves  called  to M^y  and  also 
tli;it  it  ran  too  much  to  disputation  and 
dialectics.  "  Their  only  idea  of  wit,"  says 
Sydney,  speaking  of  the  Scotch,  "  or  ra- 
ther of  that  inferior  variety  of  the  elec- 
tric talent  which  prevails  occasionally  in  the 
north,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  imtt, 
is  so  infinitely  distressing  to  people  of 
good  taste,  is  laughing  immoderately  at 
stated  intervals,"  And  again :  "  They  are 
so  imbued  with  metaphysics,  that  they 
even  make  love  metaphysically :  I  over- 
heard a  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
at  a  dance  in  Edmburgh,  exclaim,  in  a 
sudden  pause  of  the  music :  '  What  you 
gay,  my  lord,  is  very  true  of  love  in  the 
aibstract^  but' — ^here  the  fiddlers  began 
fiddling  furiously,  and  the  rest  was  lost." 
This  is  somewhat  unfiiir.  Wut^  in  its  way, 
is  a  good  as  wit^  and  a  great  deal  heartier. 
As  practised  in  the  north,  it  corresponds 
more  with  what  is  properly  humor.  It 
consists  of  a  general  openness  to  the  hu- 
morous view  of  things;  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  call  each  other  Tam  and  Sandy ;  a 


general  readiness  to  tell  and  to  hear  an- 
ecdotes and  stories,  the  fun  of  which  lies 
in  the  whole  series  of  conceptions  (often 
too  local)  which  they  call  up,  rather  than 
in  any  sudden  flash  or  quip  at  the  close. 
At  all  events,  the  Scotch  like  their  %cut^ 
and  find  it  fiir  more  satisfying  for  convivial 
purposes  than  English  wit.    As  for  the  dia- 
lectics, there  ia^  perhaps,  too  much  of  that. 
Even  Emerson,  on  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  a 
few  years  ago,  found  too  much  of  it.    It 
arises,  doubtless,  in  part,  from  the  great 
predominance  of  the  lawyers  in  society, 
but  wut  and  dialectics,  sH^qt  all,  make  a 
very  good  mixture ;  and  dashed  as  this 
mixture  is  and  always  has  been  in  Edin- 
burgh with  higher  ingredients,  there  has 
been  no  town,  for  the   last   century,  of 
greater    deipnosophistic    capabilities,    all 
things  included.     One  element  which  Eng- 
lishmen who  do  not  know  Edinburgh  al- 
ways fancy  must  be  wanting  in  it,  never 
has  been  wanting.     Calvinistic  and  Pres- 
byterian as  are  the  forms  of  the  place,  still 
as  are  all  the  pianos,  and  deserted  as 
are  the  streets  on  Sundays,  there  is  no 
want  of  intellectual  fi-eedom  within  doors. 
Whether  from  the  presence  of  the  lawyers, 
and  the  relics  of  the  old  Scotch  baronage 
and  baronetage,  as  a  rival  element  to  the 
clergy,  or  fi-om  this  in  conjunction  with 
other  causes,  there  has  always  been  in 
Edinburgh,  a  freer  undercurrent  of  specu- 
lative opmion,  a  tougher  traditional  scep- 
ticism, a  greater  latitude  of  jocosity  at 
things  clerical  and  Presbyterian,  than  in 
other  Scottish  towns.    From   the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Allan 
Ramsay,  Dr.  Pitcaim,  and  others,  did  bat- 
tle with  the  clergy  in  behalf  of  theatrical 
entertainments  and  other  forms  of  the 
festive,  there  had  never  been  wanting  a 
strong  anti-clerical  and  even  fi*ee-thinking 
clique  in  Edinburgh  society  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  when  David  Hume 
and  Hugo  Arnot  were  alive,  no  city  in 
Britain  sheltered  such  a  quantity  of  cosy 
infidelity.     Of  hundreds  of  stories  illus- 
trative of  this,  take  one  of  the  mildest. 
Pitcaim,  going  about  the  streets  on,e  Sun- 
day, was  obliged,  by  a  sudden  pelt  of  rain, 
to  take  refiige  in  a  place  he  was  not  often 
in — a  church.    The  audience  was  scanty ; 
and  he  sat  down  in  a  pew  where  there  was 
only  another  sitter  besides — a  quiet,  grave- 
looking  countryman,  listening  to  the  ser* 
mon  with  a  face  of  the  utmost  composure. 
The    preacher    was    very   emphatic ;  so 
much  so,  that  at  one  passage,  he  began 
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to  shed  tears  copiously,  and  to  use  his 
handkerchief.  Interested  in  this  as  a 
physiological  fact,  for  which  he  could  not 
in  the  circumstances  see  any  sufficient 
cause,  Pitcaim  turned  to  the  countryman, 
and  asked  in  a  whisper, "  What  the  deevil 
gars  the  man  greet  r  "  "  Faith,"  said  the 
man,  slowly  turning  round,  "  ye  wad,  may- 
be, greet  yoursel',  if  ye  was  up  there,  and 
had  as  little  to  say."  Pitcaim  was  the 
type  of  the  avowed  infidel,  of  which  class 
there  were  not  a  few,  whoso  esoteric  talk 
when  they  met  together,  was  of  an  out- 
and-out  kind ;  but  the  countryman  was 
the  type  of  a  still  more  numerous  class, 
who  kept  up  exterior  conformity,  but 
tested  all  shrewdly  enough  by  a  pretty 
tough  hiteraal  humanity.  Indeed,  at  the 
close  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  a  kind  of  sturdy  scepti- 
cism, quite  distmct  from  what  would  be 
called  infidelity,  was  common  throughout 
the  educated  classes  in  Edinburgh.  Old 
gentlemen  who  went  duly  to  church,  kept 
their  families  in  great  awe,  and  preseiwed 
much  etiquette  in  their  habits  towards 
each  other,  were  by  no  means  strait-laced 
in  their  beliefs  or  in  their  talk ;  and  it  was 
not  till  a  later  period,  when  a  more  fervid 
religious  spirit  possessed  the  Scottish  cler- 
gy themselves,  and  flamed  forth  in  more 
zealous  expositions  of  peculiar  Calvinistic 
doctrine  from  the  pulpit  than  had  been 
customary  in  the  days  of  Robertson  and 
Blair,  that  evangelical  orthodoxy  obtained 
in  Edinburgh  its  present  intimate  alliance 
with  social  respectability.  Moreover,  even 
those  who  were  then  indubitably  orthodox 
and  pious,  even  according  to  the  strictest 
sense,  were  pious  after  a  freer  fiishion,  and 
with  a  far  greater  liberty  of  rhetoric  than 
would  now  be  allowable  consistently  with 
the  same  character.  There  is  no  point  on 
which  Lord  Cockbum  lays  more  stress 
than  on  this.  "  There  is  no  contrast,"  he 
says,  "  between  those  old  days  and  the 
present,  that  strikes  me  so  strongly  as  that 
suggested  by  the  differences  in  religious 
observances,  not  so  much  by  the  world  in 
general,  as  by  deeply  religious  people.  I 
knew  the  habits  of  the  religious  very  well, 
partly  through  the  piety  of  my  mother  and 
her  friends,  the  strict  religious  education 
of  her  children,  and  our  connection  'vvith 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
devout  clergymen.  I  could  mention  many 
practices  of  our  old  pious,  which  would 
horrify  modern  zealots.  The  principles  and 
feelings  of  the  persons  commonly  called 


evangelical,  were  the  same  then  thak 
they  are  now ;  the  external  acts  by  which 
these  feelings  and  principles  were  fonner- 
ly  expressed,  were  materially  different?* 
Among  the  differences,  Lord  Cockbom 
mentions  in  particular  the  mnoh  laser 
style,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  in  which 
Sunday  was  observed  by  the  jnons,  and 
even  by  the  pious  among  the  clergy* 
There  seems  also  to  have  heea  more  m^ 
dom  of  speech,  in  the  direction  of  what 
would  now  be  called  pro&ne  allnsion, 
among  the  admittedly  pious.  One  of  the 
gems  of  Lord  Gockbam's  book  is  his  por- 
trait of  the  venerable  old  ladr,  the  deigj- 
man's  widow,  sitting  neatly  dressed  in  her 
hi^h-backed  leather  chair,  with  her  gnuid- 
children  round  her ;  and,  when  one  of  her 
granddaughters,  in  reading  the  newspaper 
to  her,  stumbled  on  a  paragra|A  to  the 
effect  that  the  reputation  of  a  oertain  fior 
one  at  court  had  suffered  from  some  in- 
discreet talk  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  start- 
ing up,  and  saying  with  an  indignant 
shake  of  her  shriveU^  fist — ^  The  dftwrnsd 
villain  I  does  he  kiss  and  tell  f  "  Then  wefs 
not  a  few  old  ladies  of  this  stamp  in 
burgh  fiftj^  years  ago ;  some  of  whom 
vived  far  mto  the  present  centnrj,  too  old 
to  part  with  their  pecnliaritieSi  ewm  to 
please  the  clergy.  **  Ye  speak,  sir,  ss  it 
the  Bible  had  iust  come  oot,"  said  SBS 
such  old  lady  who  linffered  long  in  BS» 
burgh,  to  a  young  clergyman  who  wis 
instructing  her  on  some  point  of  Christifli 
practice  on  which  she  was  diapostf  ttf 
differ  from  him.  The  oontinoatioa  in  As 
society  of  Edinburgh  of 


number  of  such  free^peaking  genftlewoBsn 

id  oCatnssBj 


of  the  old  Scottish  school,  am 
of  the  other  sex  using  a  still 
oric,  imparted  a  flavor  of  piot^ 
inality  to  the  convivial  con' 
the  place,  which  has  now  been 
away.  Presided  over  by  snofa 
young  educated  men  of  the  time  did 
stint  themselves  in  the  choioo  or  Ae 
of  their  convivial  topics.  Thej 
everything  under  the  smi,  aad  JjnUff 
freely.  Who  has  not  heard  atlim  af&m 
lative  Society  of  Edinborafa,  feimdsd  it 
1764,  in  connection  wiA  the  UnkntHtM 
and  which,  kept  up  from  that  titoe  totfp 
by  the  successive  generations  oif  staisfltt 
''  has,''  in  the  words  of  Lord  OodtenC 
'^  trained  more  young  i  i  to  poNb  4pll% 
talent,  and  liberal  uii  bUL  ttitt  M^S 
other  private  institn  u    "      * 

Sixty  years  ago  tl  9^ 


_  i 
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glory,  discussing,  week  after  week,  as  its 
minutes  inform  us,  such  topics  as  these  : — 
"  Ought  any  permanent  support  to  be 
provided  for  the  poor?'^  "Ought  there 
to  be  an  established  religion?"  "Was 
the  execution  of  Charles  1.  justifiable  ?" 
"  Should  the  slave-trade  be  abolished  ?" 
"  Has  the  belief  in  a  future  state  been  of 
advantage  to  mankind,  or  is  it  ever  likely  to 
be  so  V"  "  Is  it  for  the  interest  of  Britain 
to  maintain  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
Europe?"  Here  surely  was  scepticism 
enough  to  keep  thought  alive ;  and  that 
such  questions,  discussed  not  only  in  the 
Speculative,  but  in  other  minor  associa- 
tions of  the  same  sort,  and  carried,  doubt- 
less, also,  Avath  other  more  scientific  topics, 
into  private  society,  should  have  been 
ventilated  at  all  in  Edinburgh  at  that  day, 
shows  that,  even  under  the  Dundas  des- 
potism, there  was  no  lack  of  intellectual 
freedom. 

It  is  but  a  continuation  of  what  we  have 
been  saying,  to  remark  that,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  Edinburgh  had  already  an  estab- 
lished reputation  as  a  literary  metropolis. 
The  rise  of  the  literary  reputation  of  Edin- 
burgh, may  date,  for  all  except  antiqua- 
rian purposes,  from  the  time  when  Allan 
Ramsay  set  up  his  circulating  library,  in 
the  High-street,  and  supplied  the  lieges 
furtively  with  novels,  plays,  and  song 
books,  including  his  own  poems.  This 
was  about  the  year  1725,  when  his  coun- 
tryman, Thomson,  was  just  publishing  in 
London  the  first  portion  of  his  "Seasons." 
Thomson  himself,  and  his  contemporaries 
or  immediate  successors.  Mallet,  Smollett, 
Armstrong,  Mickle,  Macpherson,  and  Fal- 
coner, all  rank  in  the  list  of  early  literary 
Scots,  but  they  were  ScoH  extra  Scotiam 
agentes^  and  had,  most  of  them,  but  an  in- 
cidental connection  with  Edinburgh.  The 
poets  Blair  and  Beattie,  the  philosopher* 
Reid,  and  the  theologian  ana  critic  Dr. 
George  Campbell,  were  not  only  literary 
Scots,  but  literary  Scots  whose  lives  were 
spent  on  their  own  side  of  the  Tweed;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Blair,  none  of  them 
were  natives  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  Blair 
did  not  live  there.  After  Ramsay,  in 
short,  the  early  literary  &me  of  Edinburgh 
is  associated  with  the  names  of  a  cluster 
of  men,  who,  bom  in  different  parts  of 
Scotland,  had,  from  various  chances,  taken 
up  their  abode  in  Edinburgh,  and  resided 
there,  more  or  less  permanently,  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  tne  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  most  prominent  men  of  this 


cluster  were — ^David  Hume,  (1711-1776,) 
known  as  a  philosophical  writer  since  the 
year  1738,  and  who,  though  he  spent  a 
good  many  years  of  his  literary  life  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  was  for  the  last  twenty, 
and  these  the  most  busy  years  of  it,  a  resi- 
dent in  Edinburgh  ;  his  senior  and  survi- 
vor, Henry  Home,  Lord   Kames,  (1696- 
1782,)  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
sessions,  still  remembered  for  the  contrast 
between  the  coarse  Scotch  fi^etiousness  of 
his  manners  as  a  man  and  his  philosophic 
fineness  as  a  writer  ;  the  learned  and  ec- 
centric Burnet,  Lord  Monboddo,   (1714- 
1799,)  also  a  judge  of  session,  at  whose 
Attic  suppers  in   the  old  town  all  the 
talent  and  beauty  of  Edinburgh  were  for 
many   years    regularly    assembled ;    the 
pompous  but   sensible  Dr.   Hugh  Blair, 
(1718-1799,)  professor  of  Belles  Lettres 
in  the  University,  and  one  of  the  clergy- 
men of  the  city  ;  his  more  celebrated  col- 
league. Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  (1722 
-1793,)  principal  of  the  University,  and 
also  one  of  the  city  clergymen ;  the  minor 
historical  writers  and  antiquarians — Tyt- 
ler,  of  Woodhouselee,   (1711-1792,)  Dr. 
Henry,  (1718-1790,)  Lord  Hailes,  (1726- 
1792J  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  (1724-1816,) 
and  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  (1742-1786  ; )  the 
poet,  John  Home,  author  of  the  tragedy 
of    "Douglas,"    (1722-1808,)    once    the 
Rev.  Mr.  Home,  but  long  bereft  of  that 
title,  and  known  since  1779  as  a  retired 
man  of  letters  in  Edinburgh  ;  the  illustri- 
ous Adam  Smith,  (1723-1790,)  settled  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  in  the  post  of  commissioner  of 
customs  ;   the  hardly  less  illustrious  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  (1753-1828,)    elected  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  University  as 
early  as  1774,  and  thence  transferred  in 
1785   to   the  chair  of  moral  philosophy, 
where  he  completed  his  feme  ;  and  lastly, 
not  to  overburden  the  list,  the  novelist 
and    essayist,   Henry  Mackenzie,  (1745- 
1831,)  an  acfaiowledged  literary  celebrity 
ever  since  1771,  when  he  had  written  the 
"  Man  of  Feeling."     In  a  class  by  himself 
unless  we  choose  to  associate  nim  with 
the  Creeches,  Smellies,  and  other  "  wnts" 
of  a  lower  grade,  whose  acquaintance 
Bums  made  in  his  leisure  hours  during  Ids 
visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1786,  we  may  men- 
tion Bums's  immediate  predecessor  as  a 
poet  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  the  unfortu- 
nate Robert  Ferfiruson,  (1761-1774.)     He 
was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  brief 
life  was  squandered  in  its  taverns. 
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It  was  in  virtue  of  the  residence  in  it, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  this  cluster  of  men — a  tolerably 
brilliant  cluster,  it  will  be  admitted-r-that 
the  Scottish  capital  first  assumed  that 
position  of  literary  rivalry  with  London, 
which  the  fame  of  Scott,  and  Jeffrey,  and 
Wilson  enabled  it  to  sustain  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  longer,  and  which  it  has  not 
yet  wholly  given  up.  And  here  we  may 
be  permitted  a  remark,  parenthetically,  on 
a  subject  interesting  to  Scotchmen.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  questions  with  them 
is,  whether  Edinburgh  will  continue  to 
maintain  its  fame  as  a  literary  capital,  or 
whether  in  literature,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  tendency  is  to  absolute  centraliz- 
ation in  London.  There  is  a  little  fact, 
involved  in  the  list  of  names  we  have 
given,  of  some  pertinence  in  relation  to 
this  inquiry.  Let  the  list  be  examined, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  hardly  one  of  the 
men  mentioned  in  it  as  having  begun  the 
literary  fame  of  Edinburgh,  was  profea- 
sioiiaUy  a  man  of  letters.  They  were  all 
either  lawyers,  or  clergymen,  or  Univer- 
sity professors,  or  retired  gentlemen  who 
had  posts  and  pensions.  Even  poor  Fer- 
ffusson,  the  poet,  made  his  living  as  copy- 
mg-clerk  to  a  lawyer.  In  this  respect, 
even  at  that  date,  the  literary  society  of 
Edinburgh  contrasts  with  that  of  London. 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  most  of  their  set 
were  writers  by  profession ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  such  professional  writers  that 
the  literary  reputation  of  London  was  then 
supported.  Nay,  whenever  a  Scotchman 
of  that  time  was  led  by  circumstances  to 
adopt  literature  as  a  profession,  it  will  be 
observed  that,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  migrated  into  England,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  skirts  of  the  Uter- 
ary  world  of  London.  There  was  there  a 
Uterary  market^  whereas  in  Edinburgh 
there  were  merely  so  many  resident  citi- 
zens, who  were  at  the  same  time  authors. 
Thomson,  Mallet,  Smollett,  Macpherson, 
and  many  other  Scots  of  less  note  con- 
nected profl^ssioually  with  the  British  lit- 
erature of  the  last  century,  betook  them- 
selves to  London  as  their  proper  field. 
Hence  a  diflPbrence  between  the  literary  so- 
ciety of  Edinburgh  and  that  of  London,  not 
indicated  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  one  city 
was  the  Scottish  and  the  other  the  English 
capital.  The  literary  society  of  Edinburgh 
did  consist  chiefly  of  authors  of  Scottish 
birth,  but  there  might  have  been  English- 
men in  it  without  essentially  changing  its 


character;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
literary  society  of  London  included  Scotch- 
men and  Irishmen  as  well  as  Englishmen. 
The  difference,  therefore,  was  not  so  much 
that  the  one  society  consisted  of  Scottish 
and  the  other  of  English  elements.  It  was 
rather  that  the  one  consisted  of  men  inde- 
pendently resident  in  the  place,  as  lawyers, 
clergymen,  and  the  like,  and  employing 
their  leisure  in  hterature,  wliile  the  other 
consisted,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  of  authors 
by  profession.  This  difference  is  alluded 
to  by  one  of  the  old  Edinburgh  set  itself, 
as  serving  to  account  for  what  he  consid- 
ered the  greater  geniality  and  cordiality 
of  the  habits  of  that  set  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  when  compared  with  the 
contemporary  habits  of  London  literary 
society,  under  the  dogmatic  presidency  of 
Johnson.  "  Free  and  cordial  communica- 
tion of  sentiments,  the  natural  play  of 
good  humor,"  says  Henry  Mackenzie,  in 
his  memoir  of  his  friend  John  Home, 
"prevailed  among  the  circle  of  men  whom 
I  have  described.  It  was  very  different 
from  that  display  of  learning,  that  prize- 
fighting of  wit,  which  distinguished  a 
literary  circle  of  our  sister  country,  of 
which  we  have  some  authentic  and  curious 
records."  And  the  reason,  he  thinks,  lay 
in  the  different  constitution  of  the  two 
societies.  "The  Uterary  circle  of  Loildon 
was  a  sort  of  sect,  a  cciste  separate  from 
the  ordinary  professions  and  habits  of 
common  life.  They  were  traders  in  talent 
and  learning,  and  brought,  like  other 
traders,  samples  of  their  goods  into  com- 
pany, with  a  jealousy  of  competition  which 
prevented  their  enjoying,  as  much  as 
otherwise  they  might,  any  excellence  in 
their  competitors."  There  is  some  tmth 
in  this,  though  perhaps  too  strongly  stated; 
and  even  at  the  present  day  the  remark  is 
Yiot  quite  inapplicable,  as  describing  a 
certain  difference  which  the  Edinbargli 
"  wuts"  think  they  see  between  their  own 
convivial  habits  at  home,  and  those  of  the 
"wits"  they  meet  in  London.  A  more 
important  bearing  of  the  fact  under  noUoe, 
however,  is  its  bearing  on  the  centraUca- 
tion  question.  If  from  the  first,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  the  literary  reputation 
of  Edinburgh  was  at  its  height,  Ecunbnrgh 
was  not  a  centre  of  professional  literature, 
then  (notwithstanding  that  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  a  few  high-class  periodi- 
cals in  the  city  has  generated  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  professional  literary  element) 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  can  long  resist 
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the  tendency  which  threatens  to  centralize 
the  whole  professional  literature  of  the 
country  in  London.  If^  indeed,  in  litera- 
ture as  in  other  kinds  of  production,  the 
manufacture  might  he  carried  on  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  market,  the  tendency  might 
he  resisted;  in  other  words,  authors  might 
live  in  Edinburgh  with  the  advantage  of 
its  quiet  and  economy,  and  still  the  pub- 
lishing machinery  might  be  in  London. 
In  literature,  however,  less  than  in  most 
trades,  is  such  arf^  arrangement  possible. 
But  let  not  Edinburgh  despair!  Unless 
there  is  also  an  irresistible  law  (which, 
surely,  there  is  not)  that  all  our  good 
literature  shall  ultimately  be  the  work  of 
men  pursuing  literature  as  a  professional 
cratl,  and  sold,  soul  and  body,  to  the  ink- 
stand, Edinburgh  may  see  all  its  publish- 
ing offices  closed,  or  shifted  to  Patemos- 
ter-row,  and  stiU  be,  in  one  sense,  a  lite- 
rary metropolis.  Only  let  it  still  have,  as 
hitherto,  a  sufficient  number  of  intellectual 
men  in  its  resident  population,  distributed 
through  its  judgeships,  professorships,  and 
official  appointments,  or  in  some  way  or 
other  permanently  connected  with  it,  and 
there  is  no  fear  but  that  books  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  will  continue  to  burst  from  it  at 
proper  intervals,  of  a  kind  all  the  more 
valuable,  perhaps,  that  they  will  not  have 
been  made  to  order.  Scott  spoke  in  the 
spirit  of  some  such  theory  when  he  main- 
tained that  every  man  ought  to  be  either 
a  laird  or  a  lawyer  before  being  an  author. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject :  It  will  enable  us  more  distinctly  to 
conceive  the  state  of  Edinburgh  society 
fitly  or  sixty  years  ago,  if  we  enumerate 
the  more  important  of  the  individual  men, 
old  and  young,  who  then  figured  in  it.  In 
doing  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  on 
some  one  year,  at  which  to  take  our 
census.  For  various  reasons,  the  year 
1802  may  be  selected.  It  was  the  first 
year  of  the  short  peace,  or  "armed  truce," 
which  intervened  between  the  two  wars 
with  France;  it  was  the  first  year,  also, 
of  that  short  and  perplexing  interregnum 
in  home  affairs,  when  Addington  was 
minister,  and  Pitt  and  Dundas  were  out 
of  office. 

P^ew  of  the  intellectual  chiefe  of  the 
former  generation  were  now  alive.  David 
Hume  and  the  poet  Fergusson  had  been 
dead  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ; 
Karnes  and  Gilbert  Stuart  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Dr.  Henry,  Adam  Smith, 
the  famous  physician  Cullen,  Blacklock, 
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Lord  Hailes,  the  elder  Tytler  of  Wood- 
houselee,  and  Robertson  the  historian,  had 
been  removed  more  recently,  and  were 
still  remembered.  Fresher  still  was  the 
local  recollection  of  Lord  Monboddo, 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  the  chemist  Black, 
whose  death  had  occurred  in  1799 — and 
of  such  minor  celebrities  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Macknight,  and  Dr.  Carlyle,  of  Inveresk. 
Of  nearly  all  these  men  Lord  Cockbum 
could  remember  something  —  either  as 
having  known  them  domestically  in  his 
boyhood,  or  as  having  watched  them 
taking  their  daily  walk  in  the  "Meadows;" 
and  it  was  one  of  the  gratifications  of  his 
after  life  to  think  that,  while  privileged  to 
live  into  the  splendors  of  a  new  age,  he 
had  been  born  early  enough  to  see  the 
departing  skirts  of  the  old.  Some  rem- 
nants of  the  old  age,  however,  did  survive 
as  connecting  links  between  it  and  the 
new.  Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas," 
was  yet  aUve  in  1802,  an  infirm  veteran  of 
eighty,  with  flashes  of  his  former  fire  in 
him,  and  vivid  recollections  of  the  High- 
land Rebellion,  and  still,  in  a  moderate 
way,  capable  of  his  claret.  Another  sur- 
vivor was  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  two  years 
the  junior  of  Home,  but  with  fourteen 
years  of  life  still  before  him,  nursing  him- 
self on  farinaceous  food,  milk,  and  water, 
but  with  his  house  hospitably  open  to 
guests.  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  "  Man  of 
Feeling,"  as  he  was  called,  but  as  shrewd 
a  man  of  the  world  as  there  was  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  another  of  the  veterans,  fifty- 
seven  years  old,  but  destined  to  reach  the 
age  of  eighty-six.  Then  there  was  Dugald 
Stewart,  verging  on  his  fiftieth  year,  and 
with  his  philosophic  reputation  still  on  the 
increase.  To  these  survivors  in  the  world 
of  philosophy  and  letters,  add,  as  notables 
in  the  department  of  science,  Robison  the 
professor  of  natural  philosophy,  and  Play- 
fair  the  professor  of  mathematics ;  and,  as 
the  ablest  remaining  specimens  of  the  old 
Edinburgh  clergy.  Dr.  John  Erskine  and 
Sir  Henry  MoncreiflT. 

Passing  into  the  miscellaneous  society 
amid  which  these  men  moved,  and  which 
they  linked  intellectually  with  the  past, 
we  may  distribute  their  Edinburgh  con- 
temporaries of  the  year  1 802  into  three 
categories:  (1)  The  Old  Worthies. — This 
category  includes  a  considerable  number 
of  surviving  citizens,  belonging,  by  their 
age,  habits,  and  costume,  to  the  same  past 
genemtion  as  the  distinguished  men  above 
named ;  and  many  of  them,  indeed,  older 
34 
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than  the  younger  celebrities  of  that  list — 
such  as  Robison,  Playfair,  and  Dugald 
Stewart.  Most  conspicuous  among  them 
were  the  old  dons  of  the  Parliament 
House,  of  some  of  whom  Lord  Cockburn 
gives  such  graphic  portraits.  The  awful 
Braxfield  was  dead ;  but  his  successor  on 
the  bench.  Lord  Eskgrove,  was  keeping 
the  Parliament  House  in  a  roar  with  the 
daily  rumor  of  his  last  absurdities.  Of 
the  rest  of  the  fifteen  judges,  the  most  re- 
markable for  their  talents  and  their  cha- 
racter, were  the  Lord  President  Hay 
Campbell,  Lord  Glenlee,  Lord  Hermand, 
Lord  Meadowbank  the  first,  and  Lord 
CuUen.  After  Ksky,  Hermand  was  the 
oddity  of  the  bench.  At  the  bar,  the 
witty  Harry  Erskine  and  Charles  Hay, 
afterwards  Lord  Newton,  might  be  rank- 
ed among  the  older  men.  Coevals  of 
these  dons  of  the  Parliament  House,  in 
other  ranks  of  society,  were  such  men  as 
Andrew  Dalzel,  the  professor  of  Greek, 
and  Dr.  Finlayson,  the  professor  of  logic, 
in  the  University  ;  the  simple-hearted  Dr. 
Adam,  rector  of  the  High  School;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Struthers,  a  distinguished  preach- 
er of  the  Secession  Church ;  and  the  vete- 
ran bookseller,  Creech.  (2)  The  Middle- 
aged  Men, — Taking  this  class  to  include 
all  who,  while  old  enough  to  have  obtain- 
ed some  standing  in  life,  were  still  not 
past  their  maturity,  we  may  enumerate 
in  it  such  leading  members  of  the  bar  as 
the  Lord  Advocate,  Robert  Dundas  of 
Arniston,  Robert  Blair,  Charles  Hope, 
Adam  Gillies,  John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  David 
Cathcart,  and  David  Boyle,  all  of  whom 
subsequently  rose  to  the  Bench ;  Malcolm 
Laing,  then  also  an  advocate,  but  subse- 
quently known  better  as  an  antiquarian 
and  historian ;  James  Gibson,  writer  to 
the  Signet,  afterwards  Sir  James  Gibson 
Craig  ;  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  Dr. 
John  Inglis,  and  the  Rev.  Archibald  Ali- 
son of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church ;  in 
the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Andrew  Dun- 
can, Dr.  James  Gregory,  and  Dr.  John 
Bell ;  and  among  miscellaneous  residents, 
Xasmyth  the  portrait  painter,  and  George 
Thomson,  the  correspondent  of  Burns.  (3) 
The  Young  FeUows, — Here  also,  the  bar 
had  the  preponderance.  Reckoning  among 
the  juniors  at  the  bar  all  who  had  been 
called  subsequently  to  1790,  the  list  in- 
cludes such  names  as  John  Macfarlan, 
Archibald  Fletcher,  Walter  Scott,  William 
Erskine,  Thomas  Thomson,  George  Cran- 
stoun,  George  Joseph  Bell,  James  Gra- 


hame,  James  Moncreiff,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
Francis  Homer,  J.  A.  Murray,  John  Rich- 
ardson, Henry  Cockburn,  and  Henry 
Brougham.  Of  this  group  of  young  advo- 
cates, all  afterwards  locally  eminent,  some 
had  already  revealed  the  qualities  which 
were  to  make  them  known  far  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Parliament  House.  Broug- 
ham was  about  the  youngest  of  them, 
being  then  only  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
but  he  was  the  recognized  dare-devil  of 
the  whole  set,  the  most  vehement  of  the 
orators  of  the  Speculative,  and  the  terror 
of  Old  Esky  on  the  southern  circuit.  "  That 
man  Broom  or  Broug-ham,"  said  the  Jus- 
tice, "  is  the  torment  of  my  life."  Older 
than  Brougham  by  a  year.  Homer  was 
already  a  leader  among  his  associates,  by 
the  solid  strength  and  integrity  of  his 
character.  Jeffrey  was  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  a  married  young  barrister,  waiting 
for  briefe.  Scott,  then  also  married  and 
and  past  his  thirtieth  year,  was  more  com- 
fortably settled  in  life;  he  was  Sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire,  had  some  practice  at  the  bar, 
and  had  already  some  literary  reputation, 
as  a  translator  of  German  poetry,  a  writer 
of  Scotch  ballads,  and  editor  of  the  Border 
Minstrelsy,  But  the  bar  did  not  mono- 
polize all  the  young  talents.  Among  the 
hopes  of  the  medical  profession  were  John 
Allen,  John  Thomson,  and  Thomas  Brown, 
the  future  metaphysician;  Leyden,  the 
poet  and  linguist,  was  then  one  of  the  stars 
of  the  place ;  and,  greater  still,  Thomas 
Campbell,  whose  "  Pleasures  of  Hope**  had 
been  for  three  years  before  the  world,  was 
for  the  time  a  welcome  resident.  Nor 
was  a  sprinkling  of  English  residents  want- 
ing to  exchange  ideas  with  so  many  fervid 
young  Scots,  and  banter  them  about  their 
prejudices.  Had  not  the  cultured  and 
philosophic  Lord  Webb  Seymour  chosen 
Edinburgh  as  a  place  of  permanent  rea- 
dence  ?  and  was  not  Sydney  Smith  livinc: 
there  on  his  memorable  visit  ?  Finallv,  if 
any  of  all  these  young  fellows  wanted  to 
have  his  portrait  painted,  to  whom  would 
he  go  but  to  Raebum  ?  and  if  he  wanted 
any  information  about  books  which  old 
Creech,  or  Miller,  or  ]3ell  and  Bradfiite 
could  not  give  him,  from  whom  was  he  so 
likely  to  get  it  as  from  the  rising  and  am- 
bitious young  bookseller,  Archwald  Con- 
stable ? 

Looking  do^vn  in  fancy  on  the  sea  of 
eighty  thousand  heads,  which  in  the  year 
1802  constituted  the  population  of  Edin- 
burgh— ^some  gray  with  age,  many  wigged 
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and  powdered,  and  many  more  wearing 
the  brown  or  light  locks  of  natural  youth 
— it  is  on  the  above-named  sixty  or  seven- 
ty that  the  instructed  eye  now  rests  as  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  crowd.  But  the 
instructed  eye  sees  something  more  than 
the  mere  mass  of  heads,  with  here  and 
there  one  of  the  conspicuous  sixty.  It 
sees  the  mass  swaying  to  and  fro,  here 
solid  and  stagnant,  there  discomposed  and 
in  motion,  and  the  conspicuous  neads  un- 
equally distributed  anud  the  wavering 
parts.  In  other  words,  the  society  of 
Edinburgh  at  that  time,  like  every  other 
society  before  or  since,  presented  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  society  divided  into  two 
parties — the  party  of  rest  or  conservation, 
and  the  party  of  change  or  progress.  The 
main  fact  in  the  history  of  Edinburgh  as  a 
community  at  that  time  was,  that  an  in- 
cessant house-to-house  battle  was  going 
on  in  it  between  old  Scottish  Toryism  and 
a  new  and  vigorous  Whiggism.  Numeri- 
cally the  Tories  were  immensely  in  the 
majority,  and  the  Whigs  were  but  »'in 
small  proportion.  But  it  is  not  by  the 
numerical  measure  in  such  cases  that  His- 
tory judges  or  portions  out  her  interest. 
The  portion  which  is  largest  may  be  the 
lump,  and  that  which  is  smallest  the  leaven. 
So  it  was  most  peculiarly  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  second  year  of  this  century.  To  any 
one  surveying  the  society  of  Edinburgh 
then,  with  something  of  that  knowledge 
beforehand  which  we  now  possess,  two 
facts  would  have  seemed  very  significant 
— tirst,  that,  though  the  numerical  major- 
ity were  on  the  Tory  8ide,  most  of  the 
conspicuous  heads  were  on  the  Whig  side ; 
and  secondly,  and  still  more  obviously, 
that,  of  these  conspicuous  heads,  the 
Whigs  possessed  nearly  all  the  young 
ones.  If,  for  example,  of  the  veterans 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  Toryism  could 
claim  a  full  hal^  including  the  potent  old 
chiefs  of  the  Parliament  House,  yet  even 
of  these  a  goodly  few,  such  as  Erskine,  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  Playfair,  and  old 
Dr.  Adam,  and  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  were 
Whigs  ;  if  among  the  middle-aged,  Tory- 
ism was  equally  strong,  yet  here  also 
Whiggism  could  count  its  representatives 
in  GUlies  and  Clerk  of  Eldin,  and  Malcolm 
Laing,  and  the  resolute  James  Gibson; 
and,  lastly,  if  still,  after  surveying  these 
two  classes,  there  should  seem  to  be  any 
doubt  which  political  party  predominated 
intellectually,  it  was  only  necessary  to  de- 
scend among  the  young  and  adolescent  to 


see  that  among  them,  at  least,  Whiggism 
had  most  recruits.  Of  the  younger  men 
of  Edinburgh  then  entering  life,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  be  something  in  the 
world's  eye,  Scott  alone,  remarks  Lord 
Cockbum,  was  unmistakably  a  Tory.  The 
exception  is  certainly  a  weighty  one ;  but 
this  IS  a  case  in  which  we  cannot  take  one 
Scott  as  an  offset  against  a  few  Jeffreys, 
and  Homers,  and  Sydney  Smiths,  with 
Brougham,  and  Allen,  and  Thomas  Brown, 
and  Tom  Campbell  to  boot. 

We  do  not  now  associate  Whiggism 
with  any  ideas  of  heroism.  Whiggism  now 
means  nothing  more  than  being  respect- 
able, having  no  enthusiasm,  being  a  Uttle 
less  deferential  to  the  Church  than  Tories 
are  expected  to  be,  and  having  the  best 
chance  of  all  vacant  places.  But  half  a 
century  ago  it  was  otherwise.  Whiggism 
all  over  Britain,  but  especially  Scotch 
Whiggism,  required  some  courage,  some 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  in  its  adherents.  The 
actual  creed  of  the  Scotch  Whigs  was 
moderate  enough.  It  consisted  in  believ- 
ing that  there  were  a  great  many  abusos 
in  the  Scotch  political  and  administrativi* 
system  which  might  be  remedied,  that  th<» 
people  had  too  little  power  and  the  lairds 
too  much,  that  the  Revolution  in  France 
had  not  been  unmitigated  madness,  that 
at  any  rate  the  fear  of  its  influence  in  this 
country  had  been  monstrously  exagger- 
ated, and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  poUcy  ot 
Fox  and  his  associates  was  a  policy  to  be 
supported  in  preference  to  that  of  his  rival, 
Pitt.  The  creed,  we  say,  was  moderate  ; 
and,  besides,  it  was  undoubtedly  true. 
What  made  it  heroism  to  hold  it  was  the 
personal  consequences  which  it  involved — 
exclusion  from  all  share  in  public  patron- 
age, and  even,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
popular  confidence  and  favor;  with  no 
prospect  either  (for  who  could  tell  when 
George  HI.  would  die,  or  how  his  son 
might  act  when  he  came  to  the  throne  ?) 
that  this  state  of  things  would  soon  be 
changed  for  the  better.  That,  in  such 
circumstances,  so  many  men  in  Scotland, 
and  especially  so  many  men  of  the  legal 
profession,  should  have  maintained  the  ob- 
noxious creed,  and  maintained  it  with  such 
tenacity  and  mutual  fideUty  in  spite  of  all 
temptation,  is  a  fact  of  which  Scotland 
may  be  proud.  As  a  body,  the  Scotdb 
Whigs  of  fifty  years  ago  seem  to  have 
been  as  courageous  and  pure-minded  a  set 
of  men  as  there  were  in  the  kingdom. 
Theirs,  in  the  most  literal  s^ise,  was  "the 
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substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen."  Most  creditable  of 
all,  perhaj^s,  was  tlie  persevering  Whiggism 
of  so  many  of  the  younger  men.  Beating 
their  heels  idly  in  a  particular  comer  of 
the  Parliament  House,  where  no  agents 
came  to  them  with  briefs,  and  whiling 
away  the  rest  of  their  time  with  essays 
:iiid  debates  in  the  Speculative,  ambitious 
dreams  in  secret,  convivial  meetings  at 
each  other's  lodgings,  and  eternal  jokes 
about  Esky,  these  light-hearted  young 
Whig  lawyers  had  not  even  that  sense  of 
social  consequence  to  support  them  which 
their  seniors,  on  the  same  side  of  politics, 
could  not  but  feel  as  an  inspiration.  They 
formed  a  little  band  by  themselves,  cher- 
ishing their  Whiggism  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  even  visited  by  much  countenance 
from  their  Whig  seniors.  And  yet  upon 
them,  to  a  greater  extent  than  either  tney 
or  their  seniors  were  aware,  depended  the 
future  history  of  Scotland. 

The  moving  force  in  Scottish  society  at 
that  time  was  consciously  possessed  by  the 
Whigs.  Tliough  by  far  the  smaller  party 
numerically,  taking  all  Scotland  into  ac- 
count, they  could  not  but  feel  that  they 
must  eventually  win  the  day.  The  great 
want  of  the  party  hitherto  had  been  some 
voice  or  organ,  some  public  means  of  pro- 
claiming in  common  the  views  which  they 
individually  entertained,  of  propagating 
these  views  in  new  quarters,  and  of  exhi- 
biting them  again  and  again  in  contrast 
Avith  those  of  their  opponents.  No  such 
means  of  utterance  existed,  or  indeed 
seemed  to  be  thought  of.  The  senior 
Edinburgh  Whigs  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  dining  together  on  Fox's  birthday,  on 
which  occasions  constables  were  stationed 
at  the  doors  to  take  dowTi  the  names  of 
the  guests  as  they  entered ;  they  also  oc- 
casionally fought  their  opponents  on  a 
temporary  local  question.  This,  however, 
was  all ;  and  Scotch  Whiggism,  though 
existing  as  a  social  element,  had  no  organ- 
ization and  no  flag.  The  year  1802 — the 
country  having  then  a  breathing-time  of 
peace,  and  Pitt  and  Dundas  being  out  of 
oftice — was  a  time  when  it  began  to  seem 
possible  to  supply  this  want.  "  Events," 
says  Lord  Cockbum,  "  were  bringing  peo- 
ple into  somewhat  better  humor.  Some- 
what less  was  said  about  Jacobinism, 
though  still  too  much ;  and  sedition  had 
gon(}  out.  Napoleon's  obvious  progress 
towards  military  despotism  opened  the 
eyes  of  those  who  used  to  see  nothing  but 


liberty  in  the  French  Rerolation.  Instead 
of  Jacobinism,  Invasion  became  the  word.*' 
In  shoft,  though  the  old  habits  and  all  the 
old  abuses  still  remained,  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  was  such  that  it  became  more 
easy  to  establish  a  means  for  publicly  at- 
tacking them,  and  advocatine  reform. 

Where  was  the  e3q)ected  demonstration 
to  come  from,  and  what  form  was  it  to 
take  ?    Where  in  Scotland  was  the  stand- 
ard  of  Scottish  Whiggism  to  be   first 
raised,  and  who  was  to  step  forth  as  the 
standard-bearer  ?    There  toas  a  man  who, 
had  he  lived  till  then,  might  have  been 
called  on  to  take  this  part,  or  might  hare 
taken  it  himself  without  hong  caOed  opon 
to  do  so.     In  all  Scotland,  at  the  vety 
time,  some  six  or  eight  years  before,  when 
it  was  most  dangerous  to  be  a  Whig — 
when  to  be  too  zealous  a  Whig,  muess 
one  were  powerfullv  connected,  meant  to 
run  a  risk  of  trial  n>r  sediti^m-— there  had 
not  been  a  more  daring  Whig  than  the 
poet  Bums.    True,  he  was  a  Whig,  as  he 
was  everything  else,  after  a  broad^  miooTe- 
nanted  fashion  of  his  own,  which  did  mot 
keep  faith  with  amr  of  the  current  dsfim- 
tions  of  what  Wmggism  ought  to  be; 
but,  for  all  that,  he  was,  and  he  called  him- 
self, a  Scotch  Whig.     **Gk>  on,  sir,"  he 
writes  from  Dumfries,  in  the  end  of  1792, 
to  the   Whig,   or  rather   Whig-Radieai 
editor  of  the  short-lived  jEMnburffk  Q^ 
zetteeTy  to  which  he  had  beoome  a  sub- 
scriber ;  ^^  go  on,  and  lay.  bare,  with  n- 
daunted    heart    and    stesiAj   hand,  thiC 
horrid  mass  of  corruption  called  poliAi 
and  statecraft.    Dare  to  draw  in  their 
native  colors  those  '  calm-thinking  nDaiv 
whom  no  fiiith  can  fire,'  whatever  be  the 
shibboleth    of  their    pretended   pailj.* 
This  is  Whiggism,  and  something  non; 
but  the  following  song,  written  at  At 
same  time,  or  not  long  after,  shows  thitv 
all  in  all,  as  matters  then  stood,  it 
him  to  be  known  as  a  Whig: 


«*  Here's  a  health  to  them  thaPs 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  swa ; 
And  wha  winna  wish  guid  lock  to 
May  never  ruid  luck  he  theb  h^  I 
It's  guid  to  be  merry  and  wfas^ 
It's  guid  to  be  honest  and  tma^ 
It's  guid  to  support  Galedoiiia*a 
And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  Uiibl 

'*  Here's  a  health  to  them  tfaatfis  mr% 
Hero's  a  health  to  them  tiuA  awa; 
Here's  a  health  to  Ohariic^  Aa  dMsT 

dan, 
Although  that  his  hand  be  ana*  I 
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May  liberty  meet  wi'  success ! 
May  prudence  protect  her  frae  evil ! 
May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  the  mist, 
And  wander  their  way  to  the  devil. 

"  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa  ; 
Here's  a  health  to  Tammie,  the  Norland  laddie, 
That  lives  at  the  lug  o'  the  law  t 
Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read, 
Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write  I 
There's  nane  ever  feared  that  the  truth  should 

be  heard. 
But  them  wham  the  truth  would  indict" 

Had  Bums  lived,  who  knows  to  what 
his  politics  might  have  led  him  ?  In  1802, 
he  would  have  been  still  only  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year;  and  what  fate  more  likely 
for  him,  had  destiny  added  these  six  years 
to  his  life,  than  that,  deprived  of  his  gaug- 
ership,  or  throwing  it  up,  he  should  have 
letl  Dumfries  for  Edinburgh,  and  asso- 
ciating himself  there  with  the  many  who 
would  have  welcomed  him,  and  with 
whom,  whatever  their  rank,  there  was  no 
fear  that  his  relations  would  have  ever 
been  other  than  those  of  perfect  equality, 
he  should  have  lived  publicly  by  his  pen, 
as  the  editor,  mayhap,  of  a  Whig  news- 
paper ?  And  if  so,  who  can  doubt  that 
prose  also  would  have  become  easy  to 
him ;  that  he  would  have  been  a  power 
among,  the  Scottish  Whigs,  and  that  his 
influence  would  have  been  felt  by  them 
and  the  nation?  Ah!  and  living  on 
through  all  their  struggles,  he  would  still 
have  been  but  seventy-three  years  of  age 
at  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  ;  and,  m 
gratitude  to  him  as  a  veteran  Whig  and 
ex-editor  who  had  done  so  much,  might 
not  his  fellow-citizens  at  last  have  returned 
him  to  Parliament  as  the  senior  colleague 
of  young  Macaulay  ?  This  career,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  his!  He  died  in 
1796,  a  broken-down  exciseman,  in  Dum- 
fries ;  he  was  to  be  remembered  only  as 
the  Scottish  bard,  cut  off  in  his  black- 
haired  prime. 

The  standard  which  Bums  might  have 
raised,  was  raised  by  the  young  Whigs  of 
Edinburgh.  It  was  in  Jeffrey's  humble 
domicile,  in  an  upper  story  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  Buccleugh-place,  that,  on  one 
memorable  day  of  the  year  1802,  Sydney 
Smith  first  started  the  idea  of  a  new  peri- 
odical of  literature  and  politics,  to  be  pub- 
lished quarterly,  and  kept  up  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  teeming  minds  of  the 
Speculative,     No  sooner  said  than  done : 


Constable  at  once  undertook  the  publica- 
tion; and,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1802, 
the  first  number  of  the  "  JSdinburgh  He- 
view'*'*  saw  the  light.  For  the  first  num- 
ber or  two  the  editorship  was  a  joint-stock 
work  of  Smith,  Jeffrey,  Horner,  Broug- 
ham, and  a  few  othei's.  Smith  officiating  m 
chief;  but.  Smith  returning  to  London 
soon  afterwards,  the  management  devolved 
exclusively  on  Jeffrey. 

The  establishment  of  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review^'*''  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history,  not 
only  of  Scottish,  but  also  of  British  poli- 
tics. For  a  while,  indeed,  it  was  rather 
as  a  power  in  the  general  thought  and 
literature  of  the  country,  than  as  a  direct 
force  in  politics,  that  the  new  organ  made 
itself  felt.  For  its  success  in  the  latter 
function,  the  time  was  not  very  propitious. 
War  was  again  declared  against  France, 
(1803 ;)  the  Addington  ministry  came  to  an 
end,  (1804 ;)  Pitt  andDundas  returned  to 
office,  the  latter  with  his  new  title  of  Lord 
Melville ;  the  Scottish  Tories,  seeing  their 
favorite  once  more  in  power,  settled  back 
solidly  into  their  old  allegiance;  the 
island,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  Tories 
and  Whigs  included,  was  in  a  ferment  of 
volunteenng  and  drilling ;  hourly  in  dread 
of  a  French  invasion,  people  were  in  no 
mood  to  listen  to  Whig  distinctions  and 
proposals;  and  a  Whig  admiral,  in  win- 
ning for  his  country  the  glory,  willingly 
bequeathed  to  a  Tory  government  the 
usufruct,  of  the  battle  of  Trafelgar.  Still, 
an  influence  of  disaffection  to  Tory  rule 
was  at  work,  and  in  due  time  there  came 
a  change.  The  death  of  Pitt,  (January, 
1806,)  at  the  very  time  when  lus  govern- 
ment was  tottering  under  the  blow  given 
to  it  by  the  proceedings  instituted  against 
his  friend  and  colleague,  Lord  Melville, 
on  a  charge  of  embezzlement,  acted  with 
shattering  effect  on  all  established  party 
arrangements ;  and  equally  to  their  own 
surprise  and  that  of  the  country,  the 
Whigs,  for  the  first  time  within  the  mem- 
ory of  all  except  the  very  old,  found  them- 
selves in  office.  The  fiict  of  a  Whig  min- 
istry was  startling  enough,  even  had  there 
been  no  acts  to  correspond.  But,  daring 
the  thirteen  months  oi  the  Fox  and  Gren- 
ville  ministry,  (Jan.,  1806,  to  March,  1807,) 
there  were  acts  to  correspond.  As  places 
fell  vacant,  Whigs  were  appointed  to 
them ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  9e- 
gotiations  for  peace  with  Napoleon; 
measures  of  domestic  reform  were  intro- 
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(luced  into  Parliaincnt ;  and,  more  si^ifi-  Very  similar  to  the  poatiion  whiob  Scott 

cant  of  Whig  domination  than  all  besides,  thus  held  among  the  Edinburgh  Tories, 

Melville's  iUll  as  a  minister  was  followed  was  the  position  which  Jeffrey  held  among 

u[)  by  his  impeachment  and  public  trial,  the  Edinburgh  Whigs.    The  active  heai& 

To  the  Scotch  Tories  it  was  as  if  chaos  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Parliament 

had  come  again.     Could  they  have  fore-  House  were  such  seniors  as  Harry  Erskine, 

seen  that  the  crisis  was  to  be  so  short,  and  Jolm  Clerk  of  Eldin,  and  Adam  Oillies. 

tliat   when,  weakened  by  the  death  of  On  the  accession  of  the  Whies  to  office, 

Fox,  the  Whigs  had  once  more  resumed  Erskine  had  been  restored  to  bis  old  place 

their  accustomed  pla<}!C  as  a  minority  in  as  Lord  Advocate,  Clerk  had  been  made 

opposition,  another  quarter  of  a  century  ,  SoUcitor-Gerieral,  and  Hay,  another  of  the 

of  miinterrupted  Tory  administration  for  older  set  of  Whig  lawyers,  had  been  rais- 

Britain  and  of  a  modified  Dundas  rule  in  ed  to  the  bench.    But,  under  these  men, 

Scotland  was  to  intervene  before  they  Jeffrey  was  now  a  person  of  iar  more  am- 

should  again  rise  into  power,  it  ia  possible  sequence  than  he  had  been  in  1802.   Then 

that  the  consternation  would  have  been  he  was  only  a  rising  junior  of  that  Bet  of 

lens.     But  this  at  the  time  could  hardly  independent  young  Whiga  whom  their 

liave  been  anticipated.    The  accession  of  ciders  were  disposed  rather  to  slight  than 

the  Whigs  to  power,  and  their  retention  to  encourage ;  but  his  rapidly  incieasing 

of  it  during  a  whole  year,  were  like  a  rude  distinction  at  the  bar,  not  to  spesk  of  the 

awakening  to  men  who  had  been  asleep  ;  distinction  accruing  to  him  from  the  &ibo 

and  from  that  moment  Toryism  had  dls- ,  of  the  '*'  JRevieWj'*^  had  brok^i  down  the 

turbed  dreams.  reserve  of  his  seniors,  and  compelled  then 

In  no  city  of  the  empire  was  the  crisis  to  yield  him  his  due.    Had  Homer  and 

of  1 806  felt  more  powerfully  than  in  Edin-  Brougham  remained  in  SSdmbarfldi,  they 

burgh.   As  was  natural,  the  mere  lapse  of  and  Jcfirev  together  might  have  mnned  s 

time,  independently  of  the  special  events  kind  of  triumvirate,  dividing  among  then 

that  had  been  happening,  had  produced  the  increased  consideration  which  was  BOW 

some  changes.     Of  the  seniors,  both  of  accorded  to  the  younger  portion  of  the 

the  Whig  and  of  the  Tory  party,  whom  Wliig  bar.     But  Homer  and  Broogfaam, 

we  enumerated  as  alive  in  the  year  1802,  as  well  as  Allen  and  others  of  the  litde 

some  had  been  removed  by  death ;  and  band  of  1802,  had  by  this  time  left  Edni- 

those  who  in  1802  had  occupied  the  posi-  burgh  for  the  wider  Held  of  London,  keep- 

tion  of  juniors,  found  themselves  promot-  in^  up  their  connection  with  Edmhurpi 

ed,  in  consecjuence,  to  higher  places  in  chiefly  by  correspondence  and  by  oontri- 

thcir  respective  parties,  and  to  a  more  butions  to  the  ^*  Meview  ^  and,  as  Codi> 

active  concern  in  whatever  was  going  on.  bum  and  Murray  had  not  yet  attained 

Among  the    Tories    of  the    Pai'liament ,  such  a  standing  at  the  bar  as  Jeflheyy 

House,  the  most  active  heads  were  Dun-  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  in£vidial 

<las  of  Arniston,  now  Lord  Chief  Baron ;  supremacy  among  the  yonnger  zeridesA 

Hope,  now  Lord  Justice   Clerk,  in   the  Whigs. 

]>lace  of  old  Eskgrove ;  and  Blair,  after-       Scott  and  Jeffrey — these  names  reprs- 

\\-ards  Lord  President ;  but  among  the  sent,  therefore,  the  heartiest  ToTfism  ef 

younger  men  who  acted  with  them,  there  Scotland,  and  its  most  hopefiil  and  opiii- 

was  no  one  whose  name  stood  higher,  or  ionative  Whiggism,  as  ther  stood  reIsM 

whoso  Toryism  was    more    enthusiastic,  to  each  other  in  Edinbnrgti  society  in  the 

than  Scott.    During  the  four  years  which  ^ear  1806.    Remembering  thisi  and  keep 

].a<l  elapsed  since  1802,  liis  literar}"  reputa-  mg  the  well-known  portraits  of  Ae  twe 

tion  had  been  gradually  rismg ;  and  the  men,  as  they  then  were,  befisre  Qikireeai 

recent   publication   of  his  ^^  Lay  of  the  read,  with  a  new  sense  of  its  WBgaAamb^ 

ijiist   Minstrel"   had  given  him  a  rank  a  little  anecdote  recorded  fiyr  us  hjLoeh- 

ainong  the  most  popular  poets  of  his  age,  hart: 
and  taught  his  countrymen,  for  the  first 

time,  the  true  nature  and  measure  of  his       "Scott's  Tory  feelings  appear  to  have  he* 

ueni.is.       His   literary  celebrity   had  not  kept  in  a  very  excited  state  dmfag  Ae  i^rf 

been  without  it.«  PfFp^t.  on  hi>,  wnrhllv  o\t,  the  short  rcign  of  the  \u      .    ifo  tel»Cir  At 


the  clerkship  of   the  Couit   of   Session,   as  a  leading  instmment  of  M  pttty. 
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was,  in  truth,  earnest  and  serious  in  his  belief 
that  the  new  rulers  of  the  country  were  dispos- 
ed to  abolish  many  of  its  most  yaJuable  institu- 
tions; and  he  regarded  with  special  jealousy 
certain  schemes  of  innovation  with  respect  to 
the  courts  of  law  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  crown-offi- 
cers for  Scotland.  At  a  debate  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  on  some  of  these  propositions,  he 
made  a  speech  much  longer  than  he  had  ever 
before  delivered  in  that  assembly ;  and  several 
who  heard  it  have  assured  me  that  it  had  a  flow 
and  energy  of  eloquence  for  which  those  who 
knew  him  best  were  quite  unprepared.  When 
the  meeting  broke  up,  he  walked  across  the 
Mound,  on  his  way  to  Castle-street,  between  Mr. 
Jeffrey  and  another  of  his  reforming  firiends, 
who  complimented  him  on  the  rhetorical  powers 
he  had  been  displaying,  and  would  willingly 
have  treated  the  subject-matter  of  the  discussion 
playfully.  But  his  feelings  had  been  moved  to 
an  extent  far  beyond  their  apprehension.  He 
exclaimed,  'No,  no — ^*tis  no  laughing  matter; 
little  by  little,  whatever  your  wishes  may  be, 
you  will  destroy  and  undermine,  until  nothing 
of  what  makes  Scotland  Scotland  shall  remain/ 
And,  so  saying,  he  turned  round  to  conceal  his 
agitation — ^but  not  imtil  Mr.  Jeffirey  saw  tears 
gushing  down  his  cheek  —  resting  his  head 
until  he  recovered  himself  on  the  wall  of  the 
Mound." 


Edinburgh  fifty  years  aeo,  is  painted 
for  us  in  that  incident.  Of  the  two  men 
seen  in  it,  standing  together  on  the  Mound 
under  the  tall  clump  of  old  houses,  which 
still  on  that  spot  arrests  the  eye  of  the 
visitor,  the  stalwart  fair-haired  one,  rest- 
ing his  bead  on  the  wall  to  conceal  his 
tears,  is  the  genius  of  the  Scottish  past ; 
his  less  moved  companion,  of  smaller 
stature,  wiCh  dark  acute  features  and 
piercing  hazel  eyes,  is  the  confident  spirit 
of  the  Scottish  future.  There  was,  indeed, 
one  element  of  the  Scottish  future  of  that 
day,  not  represented  in  Jeffrey,  and  not 
logically  involved  in  any  existing  form 
of  Scotch  Whi^sm.  This  was  the  ele- 
ment of  revived  Evangelical  theology,  the 
effects  of  which  on  the  national  character 
and  national  polity  of  Scotland  during 
the  last  forty  years,  have  been  at  once  so 
powerful  and  so  singular.  But  this  was 
a  manifestation  of  later  date,  which  even 
the  closest  observer  of  1806  could  hardly 
have  anticipated.  The  tradition  existed 
in  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff",  but  the  new  deve- 
lopment came  with  Andrew  Thomson  and 
Chalmers. 


From  Chunben^  Joamal. 


SIR      ISAAC      NEWTON 


PERSONAL  CHARACTBB. 

Thkbe  is  a  very  interesting  variety  of 
the  human  race  which  may  be  distinct- 
ively designated  the  "  big-brained."  In- 
dividuals who  belong  to  this  variety, 
work,  not  because  they  have  some  object 
to  accomplish,  but  because  they  cannot 
help  themselves.  They  are  annoyed,  ra- 
ther than  otherwise,  if  asked  to  take 
stock,  or  cast  up  an  account  of  their  gains. 
Like  huge  water-wheels,  they  move  slowly 
and  relentlessly,  and  are  never  caught 
Hitting  about  out  of  their  normal  beat  and 
pace ;   you  never  see  them  basking  on 


green  banks  among  flowers,  or  hear  them 
whistling  in  the  sunshine  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets :  if  they  take  any  kind  of 
recreation,  it  is  in  some  dream-land,  to 
which  other  moitals  cannot  follow  them. 
Ambition  exercises  no  power  over  them, 
and  wealth  is  for  them  devoid  of  all  charm : 
if  you  give  them  money,  they  put  it  into 
a  box  by  an  open  window,  and  dispense  it 
by  handfuls  to  the  first  comers.  They 
make  trusty  and  &ithful  servants  of  their 
senses,  and  are  never  capriciously  led  by 
their  agency.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
themselves,  in  the  main,  the  slaves  of  a 
very  ruthless  tyrant,  who  rules  over  their 
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lives  with  despotic  sway.  Large  hemi- 
spherical nerve-masses,  that  dwell  just 
behind  their  foreheads,  drive  them  un- 
ceasingly, and  deprive  them,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  chief  privileges  of  freedom. 
In  short,  they  are,  as  it  were,  brain-ridden^ 
and  have  to  follow  obediently  the  path 
that  is  indicated  by  the  guiding-rein. 

The  personal  character  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  possesses  a  peculiar  attractive- 
*  ness,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the 
substantial  benefits  the  illustrious  philoso- 
pher has  bequeathed  to  mankind,  on 
account  of  its  furnishing  one  of  the  purest 
exemplifications  of  humanity  in  its  "  big- 
brained"  phase.  The  listener  never 
grows  weary  of  hearing  about  this  large- 
headed  sage  and  his  doings.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  contemplate  him  losing  his  dinner 
in  his  "  fluxions,"  and  losing  himself  in  his 
"  binomial "  maze.  It  is  felt  to  be  some- 
what hard  to  have  to  give  up  the  dog  "Dia- 
mond "  as  a  myth,  upon  the  ground  that 
neither  purring  puss  nor  sprightly  poodle 
was  allowed  withm  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  thought-hallowed  rooms  ;  but  the  sacri- 
fice is  made  with  a  very  good  grace,  so  soon 
as  it  is  understood  that  new  lights  are  to 
be  reflected  upon  the  personality  of  the 
recluse  out  of  the  self-same  documents 
that  upset  the  old  story.  The  third 
edition  of  the  Principia  was  printed 
during  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  lifetime,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  talented  young 
Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  of  the 
day ;  and  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  the  author  and  the  editor  on  the 
occasion  was  carefully  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to 
be  only  recently  disinterred.  Other 
valuable  letters  have  also  been  of  late 
drawn  from  various  sources,  and  Sir 
David  Brewster  has  availed  himself  of  all 
these  in  the  preparation  of  a  work,  en- 
titled Memoirs  of  the  Life^  Writings^  and 
Discorieries  of  Sir  Isaa^  Newton^  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  has  the  high  merit  of 
furnishing  many  more  particulars  regard- 
ing the  philosopher  than  any  sketch  that 
has  ever  been  printed  before. 

It  appears  that  on  Christmas-day,  1642, 
a  weak  and  puny  infant  was  brought  pre- 
maturely into  the  world,  in  a  farmhouse 
within  six  miles  of  Grantham,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Great  alarm  was  felt  at  the  time 
for  the  life  of  the  frail  "  Neogilos"  by 
the  attendants  and  friends ;  but  it 
managed  to  keep  hold  of  "  the  stage " 
upon  which  it  had  been  thus  inauspicious- 


ly  introduced ;  and,  by  dint  of  crying  and 
sleeping,  at  length  established  a  claun  to 
have  a  rdle  allotted  to  it  there.  At  first 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  clear 
what  the  part  should  be ;  for  its  father — 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  possession  of 
an  estate  worth  some  trifling  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  a  vear — only  a  little  more 
than  a  year  before  had  taken  to  him- 
self a  wife  with  another  ferm  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year  of  her  own,  and  had  then 
died,  leaving  his  widow  to  do  the  best  she 
could  for  the  oflTspring  that  was  about  to 
present  itself,  upon  the  produce  of  the 
two  farms. 

The  estate  on  which  Isaac  Newton  was 
born,  although  of  such  small  absolute 
value,  possessed  the  dignity  of  manorial 
rights ;  under  the  designation  of  Wools- 
thorpe,  it  ranked  as  a  dependent  hamlet 
of  the  village  of  Colsterworth.  Here,  for 
three  years,  the  widow  made  the  best 
struggle  she  could,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  tune  seems  to  have  been  persuaded 
to  accept  the  addresses  and  the  hand  of 
the  clergyman  of  a  neighboring  parish, 
the  Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  of  North 
Witham.  When  she  left  Woolsthorpe 
for  her  new  abode,  the  mother  of  her  first 
husband  came  to  the  manor-house,  to  take 
charge  of  its  infantile  heir.  The  good  old 
grandmother  appears  to  have  been  skilled 
in  nurse-craft,  for  the  sickly  child,  under 
her  judicious  management,  soon  acquired 
vigor  enough  to  be  trusted  at  the  schools 
of  two  of  the  neighboring  villages.  In 
these  humble  academies,  the  inteUect  that 
was  to  fathom  the  great  physical  mystery 
of  the  universe,  and  that  was  to  stretch 
forth  coequal  with  its  span,  took  its  first 
lessons  in  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
Scarcely  anything  is  on  record  regarding 
this  period  of  Newton's  life.  He  had  not 
then  begun  to  write  his  own  unconscions 
memoirs,  and  no  one  else,  excepting  per- 
haps the  fond  old  grandmother,  thought 
enough  about  him  to  have  anything  to 
note.  Fancy,  nevertheless,  can  suppb 
the  deficiency,  and  see  the  heavy-brow< 
"big-brained"  lad  sitting  listlessly 
dreamily,  with  pale  face,  broad  shoulders, 
and  deep,  speculative  eyes,  amidst  bk 
companions,  wondering  at  life,  whilst  they 
were  enjoying  it,  and  calmly  abiding  his 
time  upon  the  confines  of  the  vast  mathe- 
matical  Charybdis  that  was  to  have  him 
in  its  whirlpools  by-and-bv. 

In  the  next  scene  of  the  drama,  Isaac 
Newton  appears  in  a  garret  of  an  old 
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house  at  Grantham.  There  are  rongh, 
bold  drawdngs  on  paper  pinned  up  on  the 
walls;  there  are  antiquated  treatises  on 
the  mechanical  sciences  lying  m  the  room ; 
and  there  are  rudely-finished  working- 
models  of  water-mills  and  other  odd  con- 
trivances— one  intended  to  measure  time 
by  the  dripping  of  water ;  and  another, 
an  embryo  sun-dial,  that  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  holidays,  and  erected  at 
Woolsthorpe.  Newton  is  now  fifteen 
years  old,  and  has  been  attending  the 
classes  of  the  grammar-school  at  Grantham 
for  three  yeai*s.  The  revenues  of  Wools- 
thorpe and  of  the  maternal  fann  of 
Sowstorne,  have  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, the  proceeds  being  probably  aug- 
mented bv  the  kindness  of  the  incumbent 
of  North  Witham,  and  the  scholar  lodges 
in  an  apaitment,  in  the  upper  story,  of  an 
apothecary  of  the  towTi. 

In  the  apothecary's  garret  at  Grant- 
ham, an  apparition  of  flesh  and  blood 
prc'sents  itselt^  amidst  the  models  and 
drawings.  A  ceitam  Mistress  Storey,  a 
relative  of  the  master  of  the  house,  aged 
twelve  years,  and  with  a  very  pretty  face 
and  comely  person  of  her  own,  haunts  the 
room.  The  substantial  phantom  seems, 
howt'ver,  to  have  no  terrors  for  the 
future  philosopher;  on  the  contrary,  its 
presence  appears  to  have  communicated 
a  certain  degree  of  fascination  to  the 
humble  room,  even  after  the  models  and 
drawings  had  ceased  to  have  any  legiti- 
mate right  there,  in  consequence  of  the 
studious  tenant  having  been  recjilled 
home  from  the  grammar-school.  A  year 
or  two  subsequently,  when  Newton  came 
to  Grantham  from  Woolsthorpe,  with  an 
old  ser^^ant,  to  transact  farmmg  business 
in  the  market  town,  he  w.as  often  found  in 
the  old  garret,  following  old  pursuits, 
when  he  was  presumed  to  be  among  the 
farmers  in  the  corn  market,  fitting  himself 
for  new  ones.  It  would  be  a  curious 
question,  could  it  be  determined,  whether 
the  clepsydrtB  and  mechanics,  or  Mistress 
Storey,  exercised  tlie  greater  influence 
over  the  agricultural  truant  in  those 
young  days.  However  this  may  have 
been,  there  is  no  doubt  which  ultimately 
was  the  victrix,  for  the  pretty  face  dis- 
appears entirely  from  the  scene.  Big- 
brainedness,  when  in  the  highest  phase  of 
perfection,  tolerates  no  mistress  as  a  sharer 
ui  its  reign. 

When  Newton  was  fifteen  years  old,  his 
^  stepfather,  Mr.  Smith,  died,  andhis  mother 


came  home  to  Woolsthorpe  with  three 
children,  a  hall-brother  and  two  half-sisters, 
and  he  wtvs  recalled  at  once  from  Grant- 
ham school  to  manage  the  farm,  and  be 
their  companion.  After  a  fair  trial,  it  was, 
however,  discovered  that  there  was  very 
Uttle  chance  of  either  bullocks  or  fields 
attaining  to  any  improvement  of  condition 
through  his  superintendence;  and,  in  ac- 
cord fmce  with  the  judicious  advice  of  a 
maternal  uncle,  the  boy  was  sent  back  to 
Grantham  to  complete  his  preparation  for 
the  scholarly  life  of  college. 

The  year  1661  found  New-ton  matriculat- 
ed as  a  sizar  at  Trinity  College,  Cambri<ige, 
but  very  little  is  known  of  his  proceedings 
at  this  period.  He  proved  to  be  already 
an  adept  in  the  i)rinciples  of  logic,  and 
was  set  to  read  Kepler's  book  on  optics 
with  a  class ;  but  the  tutor  observed  that 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  treatise 
by  the  time  his  companions  had  got  fairly 
launched  in  the  preliminary  chapters. 
Paying  a  chance  visit  to  Stourbridge  fair, 
he  purchased  an  old  work  on  judicial  as- 
tronomy ;  unable,  however,  to  understand 
this  without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
processes  of  mathematical  reasoning,  he 
was  led  to  attack  Euclid's  treatise  on  the 
elements  of  the  science.  This  seemed  to 
him  so  tedious,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  great  geometer's  demonstrations, 
that  he  managed  to  devise  shorter  routes 
to  the  conclusions  for  himself.  It  is  a 
very  curious  fact,  that  the  future  calculator 
of  the  planetary  perturbations  and  the 
future  expositor  of  the  geometry  of  the 
heavens,  h;ul  his  attention  drawn  to  mathe- 
matics while  a  student  in  the  miiversity 
that  is  now  the  great  focus  of  mathemati- 
cal light,  by  the  chance  acquisition  of  an 
old  astrological  book. 

In  1 664,  NcH'ton  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  and  m  1665  took  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  appears 
that  he  was  now  deeply  absorbed  in  devis- 
ing a  means  for  effecting,  by  broad,  com- 
prehen'sive  rules,  sundry  complex  calcula- 
tions that  had  hitherto  been  made  only  by 
tedious  isolated  processes  gone  through  in 
successive  stages.  In  the  summers  of  1 665 
and  1666,  the  plague  visited  the  banks  of 
the  Cam,  and  the  students  were  all  dis- 
missed from  the  colleges  in  consequence. 
The  scholar  of  Trimty  wont  home  to 
Woolsthorpe,  and  pondered  his  fluxions 
under  the  shadow  of  his  paternal  trees. 
Aoeording  to  tradition,  it  was  daring  one 
of  these  sammers,  and  amidst  these  shad* 
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owa,  that "  gravitation"  fell  into  his  appre- 
hension, as  an  apple  fell  to  the  earth  from 
overalls  head. 

These  several  particulars  have  been  as- 
certained only  by  gathering  them  carefully 
from  a  diversity  of  sources.  In  the  year 
1682,  however,  the  curtain  is  again  fairly 
drawn  up,  and  the  person  of  the  sage  is 
once  more  before  the  eye :  he  is  now  a 
Master  of  Arts,  the  Lucasian  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  and  has  been  fifteen  years 
a  fellow  of  his  college ;  he  dwells  in  col- 
legiate apartments,  just  to  the  north  of 
the  great  gateway  of  the  college,  and  has 
a  small  piece  of  garden  between  his  rooms 
and  the  outer  boundary  wall,  in  which  a 
small  building  has  been  erected  to  serve 
as  a  chemical  laboratory ;  he  is  forty  years 
old,  but  his  hair  is  prematurely  gray ;  he 
has  sent  up  the  fii*st  reflecting  telescope 
ever  made  to  the  Royal  Society,  because 
he  has  been  pressed  by  friends  to  do  so, 
remarking  at  the  same  time,  "Had  the 
communication  not  been  desired,  I  might 
have  still  let  it  remain  in  private,  as  it 
hath  already  done  several  years ; "  he  has 
been  admitted  uito  the  Royal  Society 
with  open  arms  on  the  part  of  the  fellows, 
and  has  communicated  to  them  "  the  odd- 
est detection  hitherto  made  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,"  which  oddest  detection 
proved  to  be  the  unequal  bending  capaci- 
ties of  different  colored  lights,  when  passed 
through  transparent  media.  A  royal  pa- 
tent has  been  issued  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  his  taking  holy  orders  while 
holding  his  mathematical  professorship, 
and  he  has  contributed  sundry  valuable 
communications  to  the  Philosopmoal  Trans- 
actions, but  always  under  the  persuasion 
of  friends,  and  with  the  stipulation  that 
his  name  is  not  to  appear,  for  "  he  sees  not 
what  there  is  desirable  in  public  esteem, 
were  he  able  to  acquire  and  maintain  it. 
It  would  perhaps  increase  his  acquaintance, 
which  he  chiefly  studies  to  decline."  Not- 
withstanding these  big-brained  idiosyn- 
crasies and  instincts,  he  nevertheless  has 
had  to  submit  to  the  fate  which  the  world 
keeps  in  reserve  for  its  sages :  he  has  been 
dragged  into  controveray  in  spite  of  him- 
self; and  a  weary  experience  he  must  have 
had  of  it,  if  his  own  words  maybe  received, 
for  he  Avrites  in  one  of  liis  letters  :  "  Mr.  j 
Leibnitz  endeavored  to  engage  me,  against 
niy  will,  in  new  disputes  al)out  occiilt  qual- 
itiea^  nniversfjd  gravity^  the  setisorium  of 
Gody  sjKtce,  tinie^  vacuum^  atonis^  the  per- 
fection of  the  world,  Hiiprormundane  intelli- 


^eiii^y&udmcithemcUiealprobkrnMj^  WeD, 
mdeed,  might  the  big-brained  philoeopher, 
smarting  under  his  £re  expenenoe,  regret 
that  he  had  ever' allowed  the  iiiiffnuuoiiB 
world  to  trespass  within  his  calm  domaina, 
even  b^  an  eye-glance ;  and  well  mi^t  he 
write  m  another  plaoe:  **I  see  a  man 
must  either  resolve  to  put  oat  nothing 
new,  or  become  a  slave  to  defend  it. . . . 
I  was  so  persecuted  with  disonaaioQa  aris- 
ing out  of  my  theory  of  lifiht,  that  I 
blamed  my  own  imprudenoe  Tor  parting 
with  so  substantial  a  blessing  as  my  qiuet^ 
to  run  after  a  shadow." 

About  this  time  a  poor  kinsman,  Hum- 
phrey Newton,  is  admitted  into  the  jkakh 
sopher's  rooms  upon  terms  of  domestic  & 
miliarity,  but  in  what  precise  oapadty  no 
one  knows.  The  occurrence  is,  nowever, 
one  of  great  moment  to  the  world ;  &r 
the  simple  dependant  oontribntea  some 
very  illustrative  allusions  to  the  habits 
and  appearance  of  his  bene&otor,  wbiA 
almost  enable  a  dagueireotvpe  pictare  of 
his  presence  to  be  broudro  befoB  the 
imagination.  A  man  of  sedate  and  goBtle 
demeanor,  with  a  meek,  langnid  av,  and 
a  £sLce  pleasant  and  comely  to  looik  iqwo, 
although  wearing  habitually  an  ezpfeaioa 
of  profound  thomzht,  only  now  ud  then 
enhvened  by  the  flash  of  a  qoiblc,  neraag 
eye,  appears  at  the  bidding  of  the  nnoible 
and  unconscious  sketcher.  The  ftatam 
of  this  &ce  are  gracious  and  oabu:  Mistor 
Humphrey,  during  a  lonjz  eaqmienei^  hM 
never  once  seen  them  ruffled  with  afiovi^ 
and  has  only  once  seen  them  wrinUed  with 
a  lau^h.  The  original  of  the  portrait  ii  at 
this  time  buried  m  abstmae  qpeenlafeioo^ 
and  cannot  find  any  leisure  m  gH'^^g- 
He  very  rarely  leaves  his  chamber,  eBoefilp 
ing  to  deliver  the  mathftmatieal  laetne 
which  no  one  comes  to  hear,  becaaae  it  ii 
in  advance  of  every  one's  ikooltiea  of  a^ 
prehension.  Occasionally  he  reeems  two 
or  three  visitors,  most  prohaUy  aetfinnip 
ed,  and  steals  off  to  find  a  bottle  of  wiM 
for  their  entertainment ;  but  there  is  tvt 
small  chance  of  his  returning^  either  witB 
or  without  the  wine,  unless  he  ia  remindod 
to  do  so  by  some  very  dedded  monitina 
from  without.  He  walks  mndb  in  hie 
study,  thus  getting  some  mnaoidar  eu*- 
cise  wdthout  the  expense  of  diatraoted 
attention  and  loss  of  time.  He  never  does 
anything  with  his  own  handa  in  hia  fittla 
garden,  but  it  is  evidently  a  &Yorite  epot  ■ 
he  cannot  bear  that  a  sin^^  weed  ahpold 
derange  its  trimness,  and  ugmn  a  rava  oeea*  ^ 
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sion  it  occurs  to  him  that  he  will  take  a 
turn  among  its  fresh  green  leaves.  By  the 
time  he  has  got  half-way  down,  however, 
he  comes  to  a  sudden  pause,  for  a  new 
idea  looms  upon  him  from  some  of  its 
boughs,  and  he  wheels  about  and  runs  up 
Btairs,  and  tails  to  writing  at  his  desk  stand- 
ing, lest  the  thought  should  escape  him 
before  it  is  recorded.  He  never  sits  down 
by  his  fire,  in  a  comfortable,  cozy  way,  ex- 
cepting in  the  very  coldest  weather  of 
winter-time  ;  he  even  performs  the  neces- 
sary and  unwelcome  task  of  eating  his 
meals  on  his  feet — that  is,  when  he  remem- 
bers to  do  so  at  all.  Not  uncommonly, 
he  is  surprised,  hours  after  the  proper 
time,  to  learn  that  his  dinner  has  been  un- 
touched ;  and  he  hastens  to  make  amends 
to  the  neglected  meal  by  cramming  in 
three  or  four  mouthfuls  as  rapidly  as  he 
can.  Just  as  frequently  his  bed-maker 
saves  liira  this  trouble,  and  adroitly  turns 
the  un tasted  food  into  an  attendant's  per- 
quisite. On  public  feast-days,  it  is  but 
seemly  that  he  should  dine  with  his  com- 
peers in  the  hall ;  so,  having  been  duly 
admonished  of  the  hour,  he  saunters  down 
through  the  quadrangle  hall-wards,  and 
some  friend  meets  him  on  the  way,  with 
his  hair  uncombed,  his  shoes  down  at 
heels,  his  stockings  untied,  and,  as  a  com- 
pletion of  his  dinner-toilet,  with  his  white 
surplice  hanging  from  his  shoulders.  Once, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Woolsthorpe,  it  was  his 
purpose  to  ride  over  from  Grantham  on 
horseback;  and  he  led  his  horse  by  the 
bridle  up  a  steep  hill  at  the  town's  end. 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  turned  to 
mount  his  steed ;  but  alas !  there  remained 
nothing  to  mount  but  the  bridle  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  The  horse,  taking  un- 
fair advantage  of  its  master's  reverie,  had 
gone  on  before  to  announce  his  approach. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  large  brains  are 
light  sleepers,  and  require,  on  the  whole, 
considerably  less  sleep  than  small  ones. 
Newton  scarcely  ever  went  to  bed  until 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning — some- 
times not  until  five  or  six  o'clock ;  then  ho 
Avon  Id  sleep  for  from  four  to  five  hours, 
and  after  this  short  repose,  arise  quite  re- 
freshed, and  prepared  for  renewed  work. 
At  s[)ring-time,  and  at  the  tail  of  the  leaf, 
he  allowed  himself  a  sort  of  six  weeks'  holi- 
day ;  and  signalized  the  period  of  recrea- 
tion by  sitting  up  altogether  on  alternate 
nights  with  Master  Humphrey,  in  order 
that  the  fire  of  his  chemical  laboratory,  in 
whicli  he  then  worked,  might  never  go  out. 


NBWTON  IN  ACnVf  LIFE. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Newton,  in  his 
Cambridge  days,  to  turn  aside  from  math- 
ematics, and  work  in  his  chemical  labora- 
tory for  six  weeks  every  spring  and 
autunm.  During  this  time,  he  experi- 
mented very  assiduously,  hia  kinsman, 
Humphrey  Newton,  lending  him  a  hand  ; 
but  the  assistant  never  could  make  out 
exactly  what  the  master  was  doing.  The 
experimenter's  manner  was  always  grave 
and  uncommunicative.  There  were  glass 
receivers  and  vessels  in  the  laboratory,  but 
these  were  scarcely  ever  touched;  the 
principal  business  seemed  to  lie  with 
metals,  which  were  continuously  under 
ftision,  the  philosopher  building  and  alter- 
ing his  brick  furnaces  with  his  own  hands. 
Antimony  was  in  great  request.  No  re- 
sult appeared  ever  to  come  out  of  the 
labors.  The  experimenter  had  the  air  of 
a  man  who  was  ^'aiming  at  something 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  art  and  in- 
dustry." There  was  an  old  mouldy  book 
in  the  apartment,  entitled  Agricola  on  the 
Metals^  into  which  the  persevering  ope- 
rator occasionally  looked.  Fortunately, 
there  are  other  sources,  more  precise  than 
Humphrey  Newton's  impressions,  now 
available  to  the  curious  inquirer,  which 
reveal  what  the  "  aim  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  art  and  industry"  was.  Newton 
was  trying  his  hand  at  the  transmutation 
of  metals.  There  are  books  on  alchemy 
extant,  the  margins  of  which  are  covered 
with  notes  in  the  philosopher's  own  hand- 
writing ;  and  Sir  l>avid  Brewster  has  seen 
copies  of  extracts  from  alchemical  works 
in  the  same  character.  In  a  letter  to  a 
Mr.  Aston,  Newton  requests  that  gentle- 
man to  inquire  concemmg  a  noted  alche- 
mist in  Holland,  reputed  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  important  secrets,  and  he  asks  him 
in  general  terms  to  investigate  everything 
that  falls  in  his  way  dunng  his  travels 
which  bears  at  all  upon  the  processes  of 
transmutation — "  the  most  luciferous  and 
lucriferous  experiments  in  philosophy." 

Whilst  Newton  was  engaged  in  his 
subtle  mathematical  investigations,  and 
still  more  subtle  ^'  illuminating  and  gain- 
ftd"  experiments,  a  visitor  arrived  at 
Cambridge,  upon  what  proved  to  be  a 
very  momentous  mission.  Dr.  Halley  had 
been  for  some  time  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine the  laws  of  the  planetary  movements, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  whether 
he  could  ascertain  by  calculation  the  pes- 
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sibility  of  those  movements  being  repre- 
sented by  elliptical  courses.  Ho  found, 
'  however,  that  this  calculation  was  too 
complex  for  him  to  eftect  as  he  wished, 
and  he  therefore  went  over  to  Cambridge 
to  consult  Newton  upon  the  matter.  To 
his  surprise,  he  found,  in  conversation, 
that  the  philosopher  had  long  since  deter- 
mined a  ready  means  of  accomplishing 
what  ho  desired,  but  had  so  little  valued 
his  success,  that  he  had  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject from  his  thoughts,  and  could  not  now 
even  lay  his  hand  upon  the  notes  he  had 
made  of  his  work  at  the  time.  Upon  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  Halley,  he  a^ain  en- 
tered upon  the  same  train  oi  investigation, 
and  soon  reproduced  the  method  in  detail: 
this  was  in  1684.  The  result  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  and, 
under  the  management  of  Halley,  printed 
not  long  afterwards.  This  commimication 
formed  the  iirst  instalment  of  the  immor- 
tal work  now  known  under  the  familiar 
denomination  of  The  Principia^  more  cor- 
rectly The  Mathematicid  JPrificiples  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  Halley  took  care 
now  to  keep  his  illustrious  iriend  at  his 
proper  occupation ;  the  laboratory  and  lu- 
criferous  experiments  were  forgotten,  and 
the  real  luciferous  labors  were  pushed  for- 
ward unintermittingly.  In  three  years, 
the  doctrines  of  gravitation  were  applied 
to  the  peculiarities  of  elliptical  movement, 
and  were  traced  out  into  all  their  magic 
results;  and  the  great  code-book  of  the 
physical  laws  of  nature  was  before  the 
world  as  a  completed  whole.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  gratitude  of  that 
world  for  the  rich  present  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  judicious  determina- 
tion and  management  whereby  Dr.  Halley 
overcame  the  dislike  of  the  studious  re- 
cluse to  fame  and  notoriety. 

A  very  beautiful  little  episode  is  enacted 
about  this  time.  The  mighty  sage  is  in- 
terrupted in  the  midst  of  his  victorious 
career  against  the  mysteries  of  the  mate- 
rial universe,  by  a  touchingly  liumau  in- 
terest. He  has  left  Cambridge  for  a  sea- 
son, and  is  at  Woolsthorpe,  watching  by 
the  sick-bed  of  his  mother.  She  is  ill  with 
a  malignant  fever:  her  days  are  num- 
bered ;  and  the  still  form  of  her  illustrious 
son  bends  over  the  bed  by  night  and  by 
day,  adniuiistering  with  its  own  hands  the 
requisite  medicines  to  the  sufferer.  The  j 
great  magician  is  forgetful  of  his  ma^c  in  ' 
anxiety  for  his  parent.  The  big  brani,  at  \ 
any  rate,  cannot  preclude  the  large  heart  i 


from  taking  its  proper  Aare  also  in  the 
destinies  of  humanity.  He  philosopher^ 
solicitous  care  is,  however,  all  in  viun — \^ 
mother  dies  of  the  fever,  and  is  interred 
at  Colsterworth. 

The  scene  about  the  year  1692  changes 
altogether,  and  Newton  appears  in  a  per- 
fectly different  aspect.  He  now  bitterly 
proves  the  accuracy  of  his  own  sospidon, 
that  quiet  is  a  greater  blessing  than  noto- 
riety, and  finds  he  has  to  pay  a  heavy  tax 
for  the  right  of  enlightening  the  worid. 
Before  he  can  complete  lus  inyestigations 
concerning  the  movements  of  the  moon, 
he  has  to  ask  the  astronomer  royal.  Flam- 
steed,  to  furnish  hinr  with  a  new  scries 
of  observations  of  the  Innunary.  These 
observations,  however,  are  not  forth- 
coming so  immediately  as  his  impatience 
leads  him  to  &ncy  they  might  ba 
The  German  philosopher,  LdbnitZi  too, 
imagines  that  certain  discoveriee  of  his 
own  detract  from  the  valne  of  some  of 
Newton's  early  mathematical  labors^  and 
presses  his  claim  in  no  very  patient  terms. 
These  and  other  like  annoyances  take  the 
recluse,  in  spite  of  himsell^  so  fiur  oat  of 
the  habits  and  pursuits  which  are  most 
congenial  and  smtable  to  his  temperament, 
that  liis  bodily  health  fails  under  the 
irritation.  For  two  years,  he  has  been 
seriously  ill ;  the  bodily  ailments,  of  coarse^ 
react  upon  the  mind ;  the  temper,  before 
so  suave,  is  now  suspicions  and  irritable. 
All  at  once  the  sage,  so  indiflforent  to 
temporal  renown,  has  beoome  ezactinA 
and  jealous  of  his  own  importance;  He 
wTites  irritable  and  sometimes  inodierai 
notes  to  his  friends ;  he  is  pngnaciona  with 
both  Flamsteed  and  Leibnitz.  Upon  one 
occasion,  he  is  in  the  chair  as  president  of 
the  Royal  Society,  when,  npon  obsei  f  iiig 
certain  unseemly  grimaces  on  tbe  part  ot 
Dr.  Sloane,  he  tells  him  that  he  is  a 
''  tricking  fellow,  a  villain,  and  a  raseaL" 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dose  and 
incessant  labor  which  Newton  enoonntered 
when  he  undertook  to  unravel  the  aeeiBp 
ingly  tangled  skein  of  the  lunar  more* 
ments,  has  been  too  hard  a  task,  eren  fir 
his  gigantic  intellect,  and  that  hia  mind 
has  been  somewhat  unhineed  hj  the  mea- 
tal  effort.  He  has  himseliremafked^  npon 
mpre  than  one  occasion,  that  his  hsad 
never  ached  except  when  he  waa  atodjin^ 
the  complicated  conditions  of  the  lonar 
movements.  He  writes  to  Looike,  in  6B> 
tenuation  of  some  impatient  exprcaaion  he 
has  used  towards  him:  **Wheii  I  wrote 
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to  you,  I  had  not  slept  an  hour  a  night 
for  a  fortnight  together,  and  for  five  days 
together  not  a  wink."  In  this  there  is  the 
clearest  evidence  that  the  irritability  of 
the  overtasked  philosopher  is  a  morbid  re- 
sult, and  not  a  natural  trait.  His  brain, 
large  as  it  is,  has  been  placed  through 
labor  in  that  exhausted  condition  in  which 
sleep  cannot  be  enjoyed,  and  then  the 
sleeplessness  has  perpetuated  and  aggra- 
vated the  irritable  condition.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  irascibility  of  Newton 
assumes  a  very  interesting  aspect,  for  it 
serves  to  connect  the  almost  superhuman 
mind  of  the  philosopher  with  the  fates  of 
ordinary  humanity.  It  is  more  pleasant, 
ixtler  all,  to  think  of  the  great  sage 
wlio  was  able  to  weigh  the  stars,  and 
measure  their  courses,  as  sharing  with 
common  mortals  the  responsibilities  and 
weaknesses  which  are  inseparable  from 
their  organization  and  state,  than  it  would 
be  to  have  to  contemplate  him  as  of 
another  and  higher  order  of  beings.  It  is 
agreeable,  too,  to  find  that  the  big  brain, 
tyrant  as  it  is,  nevertheless  is  in  a  degree 
dej)endent  for  its  own  uninterrupted  rule 
uj)()n  the  integrity  of  the  economy  with 
which  it  is  associated.  The  weakness  of 
Newton  dignifies  mankind,  but  his  fault- 
less perfection  would  have  been  a  reproach 
to  the  human  race. 

In  a  very  unpretending  and  admirable 
article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  JEkHn- 
hfd-yli  Review^  occasion  has  been  taken  to 
allude  to  the  question  of  the  temper  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  conclusion  at 
wliich  the  writer  arrives,  after  a  consider- 
ation of  the  evidence  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced on  opposite  sides,  by  prejudiced 
antagonists  and  indiscreet  friends,  is,  that 
the  philosopher  possessed  that  negative 
kind  of  imperturbability  which  arose  from 
intense  absorption  in  his  pursuits  and  in- 
sensibility to  things  around  him ;  but  that 
whatever  tended  to  arouse  him  from  this 
absorption,  and  to  take  him  out  of  him- 
self, also  awakened  a  sort  of  resistance 
and  resentment.  He  was  imperturbable 
when  there  was  nothing  to  perturb  him ; 
but  once  thrown  off  from  his  balance,  he 
had  little  self-control,  and  became  irritable, 
and  could  be  even  intemperate.  It  was 
really  a  natural  sensitiveness  of  mind — a 
quality  commonly  present  in  the  finest 
natures — wliich  was  exaggerated  into  irri- 
tability by  hard  work  and  ill  health,  and 
wliich  then  led  to  the  quarrel  with  Flam- 
steed,  to  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of 


Leibnitz,  to  the  undignified  scene  at  the 
Royal  Societv,  and  to  other  passages  of  a 
like  kind,  l^he  mhid  which  had  fathomed 
the  mysteries  of  external  nature,  proved 
to  be  unable  to  understand  or  master 
itself  Under  this  irritability,  Newton 
unquestionably  possessed  the  noblest 
qualities :  he  was  forgiving,  courageous, 
transparently  honest,  and  incorruptibly 
pure.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was 
generous — such  a  man  could  not  be  mean 
or  narrow  in  his  sympathies.  His  idea  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  money  was  just  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  in  one  who 
had  so  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  the 
real  coin  of  nature's  treasury.  Hearing, 
upon  one  occasion,  that  a  mathematician 
had  an  ingenious  book  ready  for  the  press, 
which  could  not  be  printed  from  want  of 
means,  he  forthwitn  offered  a  bag  of 
money  to  defray  the  expense.  His  notion 
of  a  doctor's  fee  was  a  handfril  of  gold 
taken  from  his  coat-pocket;  and  when 
the  famous  surgeon,  Cheselden,  once  re- 
monstrated with  him  for  remunerating  his 
professional  services  after  this  fiishion, 
he  rejoined  laughingly:  "Why,  doctor, 
what  if  I  do  give  you  more  than  your 
fee  ?" 

The  last  scene  of  this  interesting  life- 
drama  has  now  to  be  glanced  at.  The 
rooms  in  Trinity  College  and  the  trim 
garden  are  deserted;  the  professorship 
and  fellowship  at  Cambridge  have  been 
resigned,  and  the  philosopher,  ftill  of  years 
and  of  honors,  is  residing  in  a  town-house, 
presided  over  by  a  graceful  housekeeper, 
Catherine  Barton,  the  child  of  one  of  his 
half-sisters,  who  has  been  educated  at  his 
own  cost,  and  has  grown  to  woman's  es- 
tate. All  the  distinguished  men  of  the  age 
flock  to  the  house  of  the  illustrious  sage, 
and  are  hospitably  received  and  entertam- 
ed  by  him,  principally  through  the  good 
management  of  the  clever  niece.  New- 
ton seems  to  have  recovered  his  health, 
and  to  a  great  extent  his  mental  equani- 
mity, but  he  has  been  drawn  considerably 
out  of  his  life  of  seclusion  and  his  abstract 
studies.  He  is  now  a  public  servant  in  a 
practical  sense,  and  is  filling  the  import- 
ant post  of  mastership  to  uie  mint.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Lord  Hali- 
fisix^  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
Great  Britain;  when  he  took  ofioce,  he 
found  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  so  de- 
preciated by  the  dishonest  practices  of 
many  years,  that  the  worst  of  results  were 
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feared  for  commercial  interests.  The  sil- 
ver coin  had  been  systematically  dipt  and 
pared  down,  by  men  who  made  fortunes 
by  the  robbery,  even  from  before  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1695,  it  was  consid- 
ered a  mere  accident  whether  a  shilling, 
taken  as  a  legal  tender,  would  prove  to  be 
worth  more  or  less  than  fourpence.  One 
hundred  pounds  in  silver  money  were 
weighed  upon  several  occasions,  and  it  was 
fomid  that  the  weight,  which  ought  to 
have  been  four  hundred  oiuices,  was  only 
two  hundred  and  forty  ounces  at  Bristol, 
two  hundred  and  eight  ounces  in  London, 
and  07ie  hujulred  and  sixteen  ounces  at 
Oxford.  Half,  or  more  than  half,  the 
metal  originally  contained  in  the  coin  had 
been  pared  away. 

The  government,  having  very  anxiously 
deliberated  upon  this  state  of  affairs,  re- 
solved that  there  was  no  other  remedy  for 
it  than  to  call  in  all  tlie  old  coin,  and  is- 
sue in  the  place  of  it  new  tnilled  coin, 
which  could  not  be  pared  at  the  edges 
without  immediate  detection.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  carrying  this  pur- 
pose into  effect,  and  a  dav  Avas  named  as 
the  last  upon  which  the  light  coin  should 
be  allowed  to  circulate.  Ten  furnaces 
were  built  in  the  garden  behind  the  Trea- 
sury, and  heaps  of  mutilated  crowns  and 
shillings  were  every  day  melted  into  massy 
ingots,  which  were  sent  off  to  the  mint 
to  be  recoined.  King  William  was  at  this 
time  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  sent  home  for  £200,000, 
as  absolutely  essential  for  the  payment  of 
his  troops.  The  officers  at  the  mint  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  tuni  out  more  than 
£16,000  worth  of  new  coin  every  week. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
known  Newton  at  Cambridge,  and  had 
sat  with  him  in  parliament  for  a  short  in- 
terval some  time  before ;  and  the  states- 
man appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
physical  philosopher  to  come  to  his  aid  in 
this  great  difficulty.  Newton  responded 
cordially  to  the  appeal ;  and  accepted  the 
office  iirst  of  warden,  and  afterwards  of 
master,  to  the  coinini?  establishment  of 
the  realm.  He  turned  aside  from  his  ab- 
struse studies,  and  threw  the  energies  of 
his  character  entirely  hito  the  work  that 
he  had  taken  in  hand.  Very  soon  there 
were  nineteen  mills  working  together  at 
the  Tower,  and  auxiliary  mints  were 
brought  into  activity  in  the  live  principal 
extra-metropolitan  cities  of  the  kingdom. 


£120,000  worth  a  week  of  mLrer  money 
was  by  this  means  issaed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  king  and  the  land ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  tempest  had 
been  victoriously  encountered,  and  the 
state  safely  steered  through  the  threaten- 
ing dangers  of  the  storm. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  Lord 
Halifax  became,  after  this  codperation,  the 
grateful  friend  of  the  philosopher.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  distinguished  statesman  was 
constantly  seen  at  the  little  levees  of  the 
monarch  of  science.  When  he  died  in 
1715,  he  left  his  friend's  niece  a  l^sacy  of 
£5000,  and  all  his  jewels,  b(^des  naving 
procured  for  her  a  crown-grant  of  the 
rangership  and  lodge  of  Bushjr  Park.  Tiro 
years  subsequently,  Catherine  Barton 
married  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  John  Conduitt.  The  newlj* 
married  pair  lived  with  'the  philosopher  m 
his  house  in  Martin  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  for  four  vears,  the  husband  help- 
ing the  master  of  the  mint  in  his  labon; 
and  when,  six  years  subsequently  to  that, 
the  master  laid  down  his  office  m  ike  or 
dinary  course  of  nature,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four  ^ears,  his  nephev  by 
marriage  became  his  successor. 

Newton  was  knighted  by  Queen  Aime 
in  1 705,  for  his  services  to  the  state,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  great  attainmeots. 
The  picture  presented  of  him  in  his  later 
years  possesses  a  peculiar  ehaim.  It  is 
probable  that  the  gentle  violence  put  upon 
his  inclinations,  at  the  instance  of  ms  friend 
Lord  Halifiix,  really  lengthened  his  dayi« 
by  withdrawing  him  from  the  zontine  of 
exhausting  thought  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously involved  himsel£  Hia  bur  wm 
then  as  white  as  snow,  but  this  wis  al- 
most the  only  sign  he  bore  of  the  wear- 
ing effect  of  time.  He  seemed  to  bsfe 
entirely  recovered  from  hia  tempoouyi^ 
paiiment  of  vigor.  His  senses  were  pen- 
etrating and  clear,  and  his  inteUaot  stiB 
|)owerful  and  keen.  Hia  extiaofdinaiy 
life  had  comprised  within  itaelf  ft  long  9^ 
ries  of  triumphs  and  vietoriea;.  but  not 
the  least  remarkable  of  theae  waa  As 
one  which  he  achieved  over  him  oatoial 
despot,  the  big  brain,  when,  haTB^  ac- 
cepted the  wardensfalp  of  the  Bunt,  ha 
wrote  to  the  astronomer  royal:  **I  do 
not  like  to  be  dimned  and  teiiaed  by  Cap- 
eigners  about  mathematical  thi^gSi  or  to 
be  thought  by  our  own  people  to  be  bt 
fling  away  my  time  about  them. 
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abont  the  king's  business."  It  is  verjr 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  discoverer  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  thus  in'  the  end  emanci- 
pating himself  from  the  thraldom  of  his 


own  idiosyncrasies,  and  coming  down  from 
the  heavens  to  go  about  the  "  king's  busi- 
ness" with  the  simple  earnestness  of  one 
led  solely  by  the  sense  of  duty. 


From  the  London  Bevlew. 


THOMAS     GAINSBOROUGH.* 


If  we  exclude  from  our  view  the  works 
of  one  great  master,  whose  fame  may 
hereafter  mark  the  glorious  sunrise  of  a 
long  bright  day  of  art,  but  whose  pictures 
at  present  constitute  of  themselves  a 
grand  and  independent  school — if  we  ig- 
nore the  labors  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  shut 
out  the  new  world  which  his  pencil 
opened  up,  and  confine  our  attention  to 
the  homely,  classical,  and  orthodox  pro- 
ductions of  his  predecessors,  we  may  say 
that  the  art  of  landscape  painting  attained 
its  maturity  in  a  sudden  and  surprising 
manner.  This  fact  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  gradual  improvement  in  the 
branches  of  history  and  portraiture. 
Nearly  three  hundred  years  passed  away 
between  the  re\'ival  of  painting  by  the 
Florentine  Cimabue  and  its  perfection 
under  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael ; 
while,  only  twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  Adam  Elzheimer,  the  founder  of  land- 
scape j)ainting  in  Italy,  Poussin,  Claude, 
and  Sal  vat  or  Rosa  exhibited  an  excellence 
which  none  of  their  legitimate  successors 
have  been  able  to  surpass.  In  our  own 
country,  in  like  manner,  the  progress  of 
landscape  painting  from  birth  to  maturity 
was  singularly  rapid  ;  its  founders,  Richard 
Wilson  and  Thomas  Gainsborough,  dis- 
playing a  fine  appreciation  of  nature,  and 
a  power  of  depicting  her  in  her  common 
aspects,  which  have  not  been  excelled  by 


*  Life  of  Thomas  Oainsborough^  R,  A,  By  the 
late  George  Williams  Fulcher.  Edited  by  his 
Son.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  k  Long- 
mans.    1 856. 


the  most  distinguished  of  their  followers. 
The  talents  of  these  two  great  men  were 
similar ;  their  fortunes  were  most  unlike. 
The  first  passed  through  life  poor  and 
neglected,  though  his  declining  years 
were  brightened  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine  ; 
admired  by  the  painters  of  France  and 
Italy,  he  had  no  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  saw  himself  slighted,  while  art- 
ists of  far  inferior  merit  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  approbation  and  patronage 
of  the  public.  The  pictures  destined  to 
win  the  admiration  of  posterity,  in  his 
own  day  could  scarcely  find  a  purchaser ; 
his  "  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  "  was  painted  for 
a  pot  of  porter  and  the  remains  of  a  Stilton 
cheese;  and  he  was  often  compelled  to 
consign  his  noblest  landscapes  to  the 
hands  of  pawnbrokers,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  a  scanty  subsistence. 
Gainsborough's  career,  on  the  other  hand, 
was,  in  every  respect,  far  more  fortunate, 
though  he  perhaps  owed  his  prosperity 
more  to  the  circiunstance  of  nis  wife's 
fortune,  and  his  own  skill  as  a  portrait 
painter,  than  to  the  public  appreciation  of 
those  beautiful  and  truly  English  land- 
scapes, which  have  since  made  his  name 
illustrious.  Gay,  talented,  kind-hearted, 
and  eccentric,  his  life  fiimishes  an  admir- 
able subject  to  the  bio^apher ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Fulcher  has 
succeeded  in  producing,  out  of  the 
materials  at  his  command,  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  narrative.  We 
may  add  that  the  value  of  this  little  work 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  appended  list 
of  Gainsborough's  works,  including  the 
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names  of  their  possessors — ^a  list  that  ap- 
pears to  us  very  carefully  and  well  compiled. 

Although  nearly  seventy  yea!^  have 
passed  away  since  Gainsborough  was 
home  to  his  lavSt  resting-place  in  the 
churchyard  of  Kow,  no  authentic  account 
of  his  life  was  publwhed  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Allan  Cunningham'*s  Lives  of  t/ie 
Painters  in  1829,  in  which,  owing  to  the 
extent  of  the  general  design,  it  was  im- 
l)ossible  to  devote  much  space  to  the  his- 
tory of  any  one  individual ;  and  the 
graphic  sketch  there  given  of  the  career  of 
the  great  landscape  painter  has  now  been 
filled  up  and  finished  in  the  work  before 
us.  Thomas  Gainsborough  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  in  the  year 
1727.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer, 
and  is  described  by  his  descendants  as  "  a 
fine  old  man  who  wore  his  hair  carefuUy 
parted,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  white- 
ness and  regularity  of  his  teeth."  When 
in  full  dress,  he  always  wore  a  sword,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  last  century,  and 
was  an  adroit  fencer,  possesshig  the  fatal 
facility  of  using  his  weapon  in  either  hand. 
Besides  the  subject  of  our  notice,  there 
were  eight  other  children,  some  of  whom 
were  equally  distinguished  for  ability  and 
eccentricity.  One  of  them  (John,  better 
known  in  the  district  as  "scheming  Jack") 
began  almost  everything  but  finishea 
nothing,  flittering  away  his  ingenuity  and 
mechanical  skill  in  elaborate  trifling.  On 
one  occasion  he  attempted  to  fly  with  a 
pair  of  metallic  wings  of  his  OAvn  con- 
struction, and  repaired  to  the  top  of  a 
summer-house  near  which  a  crowd  of 
spectators  had  assembled  to  witness  his 
ascent.  Waving  his  pinions  awhile  to 
gather  air,  he  leaped  from  its  summit, 
and,  in  an  instant,  dropped  into  a  ditch 
close  by,  and  was  drawn  out  amidst 
shouts  of  laughter,  half  dead  with  fright 
and  vexation.  Humphrey  Gainsborough, 
another  brother,  was  an  exemplary  Dis- 
senting Minister  settled  at  Henley-upon- 
Thames.  He,  too,  possessed  great  me- 
chanical skill ;  and  Mr.  Edgeworth,  the 
tather  of  the  distinguished  authoress,  says 
of  him  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  had  "  never 
known  a  man  of  more  inventive  mind." 
His  experiments  upon  the  steam-cyighie 
were  far  in  advance  of  his  time:  and  it  is 
stated  by  his  family  and  friends  that  Watt 
owed  to  him  one  of  his  great  and  funda- 
mental improvements — that  of  condensing 
the  steam  in  a  separate  vessel. 


Gainsborongh  probably  derived  faia  lore 
of  art  from  his  mother,  a  woman  of  highly 
cultivated  mind,*  who  excelled  in  flower 
painting,  and  zealously   enooanffed  hit 
juvenile  attempts  at  drawing,    from  lu8 
earliest  years  he  was  a  devoted  student  in 
the  great  school  of  nature,  and  afterwards 
told   Thicknesse,  his   first   patron,  that 
^^  there  was  not  a  picturesque  dump  of 
trees,  nor  even  a  single  tree  of  any  beauty, 
no,  nor  hedge-row,  stem,  or  post,"  in  or 
around  his  native  town,  which  was  not 
from  his  earliest  years  treasured  in  hb 
memory.    ''  At  ten  years  old,"  says  AUsn 
Cunningham,   ^^Gainsborough  had  made 
some  progress  in  sketching,  and  at  twelve 
was    a    confirmed    painter,"    While  st 
school,  (like  Velasquez  and  Salvator,)  he 
was  more  occupiea  in  drawing  fiu^  or 
landscapes,  than  in  attending  to  his  les- 
sons ;  and  was  never  so  well  pleased  as 
when  he  could  obtain  a  hotiday,  end  let 
off  with  his  pencil  and  sketbh-book  on  a 
long  summer-day's   ramble  thronfldi  the 
rich  hanging  woods  which  skirted  fak 
native  town.    On  one  oecaoon,  having 
been  refused  a  holiday,  he  prewmod  to 
his  master  the  usual   slip   of  paper  on 
which  were  the  words,  Oive  Ibm  a  AoK- 
dai/^  so  cleverly  imitated  from  his  ftthert 
hand-writing,  that  no  sospioion  of  the 
forgery  was  felt,  and  the  desired  hoSdif 
was  at  once   obtained.    The  trick  wm^ 
however,  afterwards  discoveredj  and  hb 
fiither,  having  a  most  mercantile  dread  of 
the  fatal  fiiciUty  of  imitating  a  signatare^ 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  *'Tom  wiD  one 
day  be  hanged."  When,  however,  he  was 
informed  how  the  truant  school-boy  had. 
emj)loyed  his  stolen  hours,  and  hia  mniti* 
fanous  sketches  were  laid  before  him,  he- 
changed  his  mind,   and  with  a  fiithert 
pride  declared,  "  Tom  will  be  ^  «»«»»•  » 


In  his  fifteenth  year  Ghdnsborongh  left 
Sudbury  for  London,  where  he  received 
instructions  from  Gravelot  the  engraifer, 
and  from  Hayman,  then  esteemed  t£e  best 
historical  painter  in  Bngland.  The  latter 
was  a  man  of  coarse  mamiere  and  eonri- 
vial  habits,  who  preferred  pngiliaBa  to 
painting,  and  is  said  aometiniaB  to  have 
had  an  encounter  with  a  sitter  nrerrioaata' 
taking  his  nortrait.  From  sacu  a  bmb  aa 
Ilayman,  Gainsborough  ooold  lean  bal 
little ;  and  after  three  ^eara  <rf  deaohoiy 
study,  he  hired  rooms  m  Hatton  Chwdoa. 
and  commenced  painting  1a«<ltftiipM^  mb 
portraits  of  a  small  «se ;  he  aIiM>  pnetiia^ 
and    attained    to    great    exoeUMfle  i% 
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modelling  from  clay  figures  of  cows,  dogs, 
and  horses.  His  early  portraits  had 
little  to  recommend  them;  and  he  met 
with  but  slight  encouragement  from  the 
public,  which  determined  him  to  leave 
London  and  relumto  his  native  town,  after 
an  absence  of  four  years.  He  now  began 
again  to  study  landscape  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  Miss  Margaret  Burr,  whose 
brother  wa^s  a  commercial  traveller  in  the 
establishment  of  Gainsborough's  father. 
The  romantic  circumstances  relating  to 
this  marriage,  which  proved  so  happy  for 
both  ])arties,  are  thus  narrated  by  Mr. 
Fulcher : 

**Thc  memory  of  Miss  Burr's  extraordinary 
beauty  is  still  preserved  in  Sudbury ;  and  that 
a  beautiful  girl  should  wish  to  have  her  por- 
trait painted  by  her  brother's  young  friend, 
naturally  followed  as  cause  and  effect.  The  sit- 
tings wore  numerous  and  protracted,  but  the 
likcncsjs  was  at  last  finished,  and  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  perfect  The  young  lady 
expressed  her  warm  admiration  of  the  painter's 
skill,  aud,  in  doing  so,  gave  him  the  gentlest  pos- 
sible hint,  that  perhaps  in  time  he  might  be- 
come the  [)osscssor  of  the  original.  On  that 
hint  he  spake,  and,  after  a  short  courtship,  was 
rewarded  ])y  her  hand,  and  with  it  an  annuity 
of  £2<M).  Considerable  obscurity  hung  over 
the  source  of  this  income.  Gainsborough's 
dauirlitcrs  told  the  author's  informant,  that 
*  they  did  not  know  anything  about  it ;  the 
money  was  regularly  transmitted  through  a 
London  bank,  and  placed  to  Mrs.  Gainsborough's 
private  account.'  Allan  Cunningham,  in  re- 
maiking  upon  this  subject,  observes :  *  Mrs. 
Gainsborough  was  said  to  be  the  natural 
daughter  of  one  of  our  exiled  princes  ;'  nor  was 
she,  when  a  wife  and  a  mother,  desirous  of 
having  this  circumstance  forgotten.  On  an 
occasion  of  an  household  festivity,  when  her 
hus])and  was  high  in  fame,  she  vindicated  some 
little  ostentation  in  her  dress,  by  whispering  to 
her  niece,  *  I  have  some  right  to  this ;  for  you 
know,  my  love,  I  am  a  prince's  daughter.'" — 
Pp.  33,  34. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Gains- 
borough was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
and  his  wife  a  year  younger.  Six  months 
afterwards  the  young  couple  Ini'ed  a 
house  in  Brook  Street,  Ipswich,  at  a  year- 
ly rent  of  £6,  where  Gainsborough's 
first  conirnission  was  from  a  neighboring 
squire,  who  sent  for  him  to  repair  a 
hot-house,  having  mistaken  him  for  a 
painter  and  glazier.  At  Ipswich  he  re- 
mained for  several  years,  making  his 
sketch-book  the  companion  of  his  walks-; 
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carrying  his  palette  into  the  open  air, 
painting  with  the  object  before  him,  and 
noting  down  with  patient  assiduity  eveiy 
striking  combination  of  foliage,  and  every 
picturesque  group  of  figures,  that  met  his 
eye.  There  he  also  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Joshua  Kirby,  the  well-known  writer 
on  perspective,  and  of  Philip  Thicknesse, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Landguard  Fort, 
who  first  assisted,  »and  then  oppressed, 
him  with  Ids  patronage.  The  inhabitants 
of  Ipswich  were  more  occui)ied  by  the 
concerns  of  business  than  by  regard  for 
the  fine  arts ;  but  Gainsborough's  facile 
pencil  gradually  began  to  ^i\gl  employ- 
ment m  sketching  the  parks  and  mansions 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  in  painting 
the  portraits  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 

Like  Salvator  Rosa,  Gainsborough  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  performed 
upon  several  instruments ;  but  he  never 
sufiered  these  musical  recreations  to 
divert  him  fiom  the  steady  and  assiduous 
practice  of  painting ;  though  he  would 
often  give  extravagant  prices  for  a  lute,  a 
violin,  or  a  harp  ;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
presented  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  best 
amateur  violinist  of  his  time,  with  his 
beautiful  picture  of  the  "  Boy  at  the  Stile," 
in  return  for  his  excellent  perlbrmance. 
Thirteen  years'  practice  had  now  done 
much  to  improve  Gainsborough's  style; 
his  portraits  were  distingiushed  by  breadth 
and  fidelity,  and  his  landscapes  showed 
freedom  of  execution,  skill  m  coloring, 
and  taste  in  selection.  A  larger  theatre 
for  the  display  of  his  abilities  was  there- 
fore desirable,  and  accordingly,  in  1760, 
he  removed  to  Bath,  then  in  the  height  of 
its  fashionable  reputation. 

At  Bath  he  hired  handsome  apartments, 
and  soon  became  so  popular  as  a  portrait 
painter,  that  a  wit  oi  the  day  said  of  him, 
"  Fortime  seemed  to  take  up  her  abode 
with  him — his  house  became  Gain''s-bor- 
ou[/h,^^  Business  came  in  so  fast,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  raise  his  price  for  a  head 
from  five  to  eight  guhieas,  and  ultimately 
fixed  his  scale  of  charges  at  forty  guineas 
for  a  half,  and  one  hundred  for  a  whole, 
length.  He  sometimes  entirely  lost  tem- 
per at  the  absurdity  and  conceit  of  his  sit- 
ters. On  one  occasion,  a  person  of  high 
rank  arrived,  richly  dressed  in  a  laced  coat 
and  well-powdered  wig.  Placing  himself 
in  an  advantageous  situation  as  to  light, 
be  began  to  arrange  his  dress  and  dictate 
his  attitude  in  a  manner  so  ludicrously 
elaborate,  that  Gainsborough  muttered^ 
35 
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"This  will  never  do."  His  lordship, 
having  at  length  satisfectorily  adjust- 
ed his  person,  exclaimed,  "  Now,  sir,  I 
desire  you  not  to  overlook  the  dimple  in 
my  chin."  "  Confound  the  dimple  in  your 
clnn,"  returned  the  artist ;  "  I  shall  neither 
paint  the  one  nor  the  other."  And  he  ab- 
solutely refused  to  proceed  with  the  pic- 
ture. While  at  Bath,  he  painted  the  por- 
traits of  Gar  rick,  Quin,  General  Honywood, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Ligonier,  Sterne, 
Richardson,  and  many  other  celebrities. 
Besides  these  he  also  painted  a  good  many 
landscapes,  (not,  however,  among  his  best 
performances  in  that  department,)  several 
of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  and  around 
Bath.  His  pictures  were  annually  trans- 
mitted to  the  London  exhibitions  by  Wilt- 
shire, the  public  carrier,  who  loved  Gains- 
borough, and  admired  his  works.  For 
this  he  couhl  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  payment.  "  No,  no,"  he  would 
say,  "  I  admire  painting  too  much. " 
Gainsborough,  however,  was  not  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity,  and  presented  the 
carrier  with  several  fine  paintings,  which 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson, 
John  Wiltshire,  Esq.  The  Royal  Acade- 
my was  founded  in  1768.  Gainsborough 
was  chosen  one  of  the  thirty-six  original 
Academicians,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
law  that  every  member  should,  on  his 
election,  present  to  the  institution  a  speci- 
men of  his  art,  he  contributed  a  painting 
described  as  "  A  Romantic  Landscape, 
with  Sheep  at  a  Fountain."  To  the  early 
exhibitions  of  the  Academy  he  was  an  ex- 
tensive contributor,  and  many  of  his  pic- 
tures attracted  a  large  share  of  the  public 
admiration.  About  this  time  Gainsbor- 
ough and  Thicknesse  (whose  needless  and 
ostentatious  patronage  was  becoming  in- 
tolerable to  the  painter)  quarrelled,  and, 
soon  after,  the  former  finally  left  Bath,  and 
established  himself  in  London. 

There  he  prosecuted  his  career  in  por- 
trait and  landscape  with  fresh  vigor  and 
increasing  success,  his  grace  and  fidelity 
in  the  former  rendering  him  a  dangerous 
rival  even  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Thir- 
ty years  before,  he  had  quitted  his  modest 
apartments  in  Hatton  Garden  poor  and 
unknown  ;  now,  he  returned  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame  and  fortune,  and  established 
himself  in  a  noble  mansion  in  Pall  Mall, 
built  by  Duke  Schomberg,  for  which  he 
paid  £300  a  year.  He  obtained  the  pa- 
tronage of  George  HI.,  who  had  frequently 
seen  and  admired  the  works  which  he  had 


sent  to  the  Academy's  Exhibitions ;  and, 
in  1781,  he  exhibited  whole-length  por- 
traits of  the  King  and  Queen  Charlotte  ; 
in  the  subsequent  year,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  and,  in  1783,  portraits  of  the  roy- 
al family,  fifteen  in  number,  but  heads 
only.  Peers  and  commons  rapidly  follow- 
ed the  example  set  them  by  royalty,  and 
commissions  for  portraits  soon  §owed  in 
so  rapidly,  that  with  all  his  industry  and 
rapidity  of  execution,  Gainsborough  occa- 
sionally  found  himself  unable  to  satisfy  the 
impatience  of  his  sitters.  Among  other 
titled  sitters  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Dev- 
onshire honored  Gainsborough  by  employ- 
ing his  pencil ;  but,  in  her  case,  the  p^t- 
er  had  not  his  usual  success ;  nature  was 
too  much  for  art. 

"The  dazzling  beauty  of  the  Duchess," 
(says  Allan  Cunningham,)  "  and  the  sense 
she  entertained  of  the  charms  of  her  looks, 
and  her  conversation,  took  away  that 
readiness  of  hand,  and  hasty  happiness  of 
touch,  which  belonged  to  him  in  his  ordi- 
nary moments.  The  portrait  was  so  little 
to  his  satisfaction,  that  he  refiised  to  send 
it  to  Chatsworth.  Drawing  his  wet  pen- 
cil across  the  mouth,  which  all  who  saw 
it  thought  exquisitely  lovely,  he  said, 
'  Her  Grace  is  too  hard  for  me.' "  In  1779 
he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  a  son 
of  Mr.  Buttall,  commonly  known  as 
"  The  Blue  Boy,"  and  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  refute  the  observar 
tion  made  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  one 
of  his  discourses,  that  blue  should  only  be 
used  to  support  and  set  off  the  warmer 
colors,  and  was  not  admissible  in  the  mass 
into  a  picture.  Of  this  portrait  Hazlitt 
observes :  "  There  is  a  spirited  glow  of 
youth  about  the  face,  and  the  attitude  is 
striking  and  elegant — the  drapery  of  blue 
satin  is  admirably  painted."  And  another 
eminent  critic  remarks,  that  "The  Blue 
Boy"  is  remarkable  for  animation  and 
spirit,  and  careful,  solid  painting.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  deserved  eulogiums,  the 
difficulty  appears  rather  io  have  been  ably 
combated  than  vanquished  by  Gimiribor- 
ough ;  and  Sir  Joshua  was  certainly  right 
when  he  cautioned  the  artist  againrt  the 
use  of  pure  unbroken  blue  in  large  mssses. 

During  fifteen  years  Gainsboroudb  had 
contributed  to  the  Exhibitions  of  ^Art- 
ists' Society,  and  the  Academy,  fifkyjpor- 
traits,  and  only  eleven  landscapes.  These 
last  stood  ranged  in  long  lines  from  his 
hall  to  his  painting  room ;  and  his  sitters, 
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aa  tlicy  passed,  scarcely  deigned  to  honor 
them  with  a  took.  He  might  have  star\'ed  I 
but  for  his  iiortraits.  Those  noble  land- 1 
scapes,  by  wnich  he  was  to  live  to  posteri- 
ty, wyre  coldly  admired  or  contemptuously 
passed  by.  Yet "  Nature  sat  to  him  in  all 
iier  attractive   attitudes  of  beauty  ;  his 

{lent-il  traced,  with  peculiar  and  matchless 
acility,  her  finest  and  most  delicate  linea- 
ments; whether  it  was  the  sturdy  oak, 
the  twisted  eglantine,  the  mower  whetting  ; 
hid  scythe,  the  whiethug  ploiighboy,  or 
the  shepherd  under  the  hawthorn  in  the 
dale— all  earao  forth  equally  chaste  from 
his  inimitable  and  fanciful  pencil."*  Some 
there  were,  however,  who  perceived  tlie 
genius  and  the  nature  so  conspicuous  in 
Gainsborough's  landscjipes ;  and  among 
the  mmibcr,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord 
Oxford,  and  the  facetious  Petar  Pindar. 
Thp  l;ist  of  this  distinguished  trio,  in  his 
satirical  "Ode  on  the  Exhibition  of  1783," 
thus  ciiuiisoU  the  artist  not  to  forsake 
landscape : 

'■  0  (iiiitisborough  !  Nature 'plaineth  sore. 
That  thou  hast  kicked  hor  out  of  door, 
Wh»  in  hur  bounteous  i^ifls  hath  been  so  fi'ee 
To  cull  such  (Tenius  out  for  thee, 
I.o '.  all  thy  utforts  without  her  Are  vain  '. 
Go,  bud  her,  kiss  her,  and  bo  friends  again." 

Among  the  many  celebrated  and  beau- 
tiful women  who  sat  to  Giunsboronrh, 
W1.TC  Mrs.  Sheridan,  (once  the  lovely  Miss 
Liiiley  of  Bath,)  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  the 
tragic  muse.  In  IT84  he  painted  the  lat- 
ter, then  "  in  the  prime  of  her  glorious 
beauty,  and  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  popu- 
larity." "  Mrs.  Siddons  is  seated  ;  her 
tiLce  appears  rather  more  than  in  profile  ; 
she  wears  a  black  hat  and  feathers,  and  a 
blue  and  buflT  striped  silk  dress — the  mix- 
ture of  the  two  colors,  where  the  folds 
throw  them  in  a  mass,  resembling  dark 
sea  water  with  sunshine  on  it.'-  (Page  130.) 
Gainsborough  experienced  considerable 
ditticulty  in  delineating  her  features,  the 
none  especially ;  and,  after  repeatedly  al- 
tering its  shape,  he  exclaimed :  "  Confound 
the  nose !  there  la  no  end  to  it." 

In  1784  Gainsborough  quarrelled  with 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Hanging  Committee  of  those 
days  to  break  through  one  of  their  rules, 
and  hang  one  of  bis  pictures  in  a  situation 
capable  of  adequately  showing  its  effect. 
This  canvas  contained  the  portraits   of 
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the  Princess  Royal,  Princess  Augusta,  and 
Princess  Elizabeth  at  full  length,  and  was 
piunted  for  the  Prince  of  Wales'  state- 
room in  Curleton  Palace.  After  this  un- 
fortunate dispute  Gainsborough  never  sent 
any  paintings  to  the  Academy ;  but  his 
conduct  in  the  matter  can  scarcely  be 
justified,  as  he  must  have  known  the  diffi- 
culties uiseparahle  &om  the  arrangoment 
of  a  large  number  of  pictures,  and  was 
hound  to  confonn  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
of  the  Institution  to  which  he  be- 
longed. To  divert  his  mind  from  the 
chagrin  occasioned  by  this  occurrence,  the 
piunter  paid  a  visit  to  hia  native  town  of 
Sudbury,  where  his  appearance  in  a  rich 
suit  of  drab,  with  laced  ruffles  and  a 
cocked  hat.,  created  quite  a  sensation ;  and 
a  lady,  who  remembered  his  visiting  at 
her  lather's  houiio,  described  him  to  Mr, 
Fulcher  as  "  gay,  very  gay,  and  good  look- 
ing." To  about  this  period  may  bi'  assigned 
one  of  his  most  charming  fmicy  pictures, 
"The  Mushroom  Girl,"  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Gainsborough  DuiMnt,  of  Sud- 
bury. A  rustic  beauty  has  been  gather- 
ing mushrooms,  and,  wearied  with  her 
labors,  lias  fallen  nsleef)  beueiith  the  i^hude 
of  a  rugged  eim.  Her  head  rests  uikiq 
her  arm ;  a  gleam  of  simshine,  piercing 
through  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  gives  a 
still  more  lovely  bloom  to  her  cheek.  A 
young  peasant  stands  near,  amazed  at  so 
much  loveliness  ;  and  a  little  terrier  looks 
up  as  if  inclined  to  bark  at  the  intruder, 
yet  atnud  to  waken  his  mistress. 

During  the  summer  months  Gainsbo- 
rough had  lodgings  at  Richmond,  and 
spent  his  days  in  sketching  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  peas- 
ant children  he  met  with  in  his  rambles. 
An  adventure  of  this  time,  and  its  results, 
are  worth  transcribing. 


"  On  one  occasion  he  met  with  a  boy  named 
John  Hill,  on  whom  nature  had  bestowed  a  nion 
than  ordinary  share  of  good  looks,  with  an  ia- 
t«ltigence  rarely  found  in  a  woodman's  cottage. 
Gainsborough  looked  at  the  boy  with  a  painter's 
eye,  and,  acting  as  usual  from  the  impulse  of  ths 
moment,  offered  to  take  him  home,  and  provids 
for  his  future  welfare.  Jack  Hill,  as  Oainsbo- 
rough  always  called  him,  was  at  once  arrayed  in 
his  Sunday  B  best,  and  sent  with  the  gentleman, 
laden  with  as  many  virtuous  precepts  as  woula 
have Meda  copy-book.  Mrs.  Gainsborough  was 
delighted  with  the  boy,  and  the  young  ladies 
eqaall;y  rejoiced  in  such  a  good-looking  addition 
to  their  establiahmenL  But  whether,  like  ths 
wild  Indian  of  Ifae  prune.  Jack  pined  for  tbs 
nnreetraiued  freedom  of  his  nstive  woods,  tbff 
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blackberries  and  roasted  sloes — or,  what  is  more  silvery  tone  of  Teniers  ;   the  depth  and 

likely,  feared  chastisement  for  his^many  ungrate-  simplicity  of  Ruysdael ;  and  the  apparent 

fol  doings-after  a  brief  trial  he  ran  away  and,  fo^ishing  of  Wynants."     Of  "  The  Cott acr^. 

Kd  ^Tteth'etil^^^^^^^  ^-^  -?  her  p^g  and  Pitcher^'  Mr.  Leslie 

better  chance  than  Dick  Whittington  started  remarks    that  "  it  is  unequalled  by  any- 

with  on  his  romantic  journey  to  the  thrice  re-  thing  of  the  kind  m  the  world.     I  recol- 

peated   city  sovereignty.     At  Gainsborough's  lect   it   at   the   British   Gallery,  forming 

<ieath,  his  widow  kindly  procured  for  Jack  an  part  of  a  very  noble  collection  of  pictures, 

a<lniission  into  Christ's  Hospital     Here  we  lose  and  I  could  scarcely  look  or  think  of  anv- 

sightofthe  boy:  he  is,  however,  immortalized  by  thing  else  in  the  rooms.     This  inimitable 

the  pamters  pencil;  and  amongst  all  Gainsbo-  ^.^^^  j^  ^  portrait,  and  not  of  a  peasant 

rough  8  studies  of  peasant  children  Jack  IS  dis-  u-ui-iV                    lo         i      ^ 

tinguishod  by  his  personal  beauty."-Pp.  182,  •^j'^^'^.'  7*  ^f  »  y°"??J?**^.'^'^°  appears 

xaa.                                           J         r        ,  ^jg^  yj  jjjg  pcturc  oi  '  xn c  Girl  and  Pigs,' 

which  Sir  Joshaa  purchased." 

The  famous  picture  of  "  The  Woodman  ^  T^l   circumstances     connected     with 

in  the  Storm,"  which  won  so  much  public  Gainsborough's  death  were  of  a  smgular 

admiration,  and  on  which  George  III.  be-  ?°^  melancholy  character ;   and  a  year 

stowed  especial  commendation,  was  painted  ^ore  the  event  took  place,  he  entertain- 

ui  1787.    It  has  unfortunately  perished,  %^  %^^  presentiment  of  its  Mjproach. 

but  the  comiwsition  U  prcscr^-ed  W  Peter  ^"^  ^^^Jp  Beaumont  and  Shendan  were 

Simon's  print,  and  Mr.  Lane's  cop/  of  the  ?™o"g  the  painter's  most  valued  friends, 

original  sketch.     Another  fine  L-indscape,  Ji"^  1*^'  f.  ^^^  early  part  of  1787,  tho 

of  I  somewhat  earlier  period,  "The  Shepl  J^^^^  ^"""^  dmed  together ;  Gainsborough 

herd's  Boy  m  the  Shower,"  is  thus  d^  had  been  unusually  brilliant  and  animated, 

scribed  by  HazUtt :    "  I  remember  being  **"**  *f  meeting  had  been  productive  ot 

once  driven  by  a  shower  of  rain  for  shelte?  ^  """f  ^.  ^^J*??™?*'  *5"*  *^*'  *^™®  ^'^^^^ 

into  a   picture-dealer's    shop  in  Oxford  agreed  that  they  should  again  dinetogethor 

street,  when  there  stood  on  the  floor  a  f  *°  f 'y  1*^  ^^^  ™«*'  ?"^*  <^*"'*- 
copy  of  Gainsborough's  "  Shepherd  Boy  iJoroiigh,  on  the  previous  occasion  so  gay 
with  the  Thunderstonn  coming  on."  What  and  happy,  now  sat  silent  and  absorbed, 
a  truth  and  beauty  was  there !  He  stands  ^J^V"  ^^°^  °^  ^""^^  melancholy  which  no 
A^ith  his  hands  clasped,  looking  up  with  a  ^^^"^  *'^.  |'^  companions  was  able  to  dissi- 
mixture  of  timidity  and  resignation,  eye-  P,**\  ^*  j^^^"  ™''«'  ^'^\  Shendan  bv 
iug  a  magpie  chattering  over  his  heiid,  *^«,  '^'^"•^J  ^??  ^'?^  «"*  '^J,}^^.  '0°™'  »'"' 
wiiile  the  w^d  is  rustlini  in  tlie  branches.  ['A^''*'^^*'^  '\™  "^  ***?  ^'""?^^g  **™^: 
It  was  like  a  vision  breathed  on  canvas."  "  N«^'  <*«?  *  '^"S^.'  ^f  }'^^l-  ^  s^all 
Gainsborough,  however,  in  this  picture  f»®  soon--I  know  it— I  feel  it— I  have 
committed  the  somewhat  singular  mistake  fss  hme  to  live  than  my  looks  infei--bnt 
of  placing  his  shepherd  boy  on  the  Avrong  *«r  f'^  },  ?a'-e  not.  What  oppresses  my 
side  of  the  hedge,  so  that  the  rain  is  blow-  ™"}'V  ^'? '  I  '''""'  manj  a<^<iaai''tances, 
ing  fuU  upon  him ;  and  the  mistake  has  »"*^  few  fiicnds ;  and  as  I  wish  to  have 
bewi  perpetuated  by  Earlom  in  his  fine  ^no  woHhj  man  to  accompany  mo  to  the 
en-raving  from  the  picture.  Two  others  ?/",7'  ^  """^  desirous  of  bespeakmg  yon. 
of  Gainsborough's  favorite  and  later  lu.id-  ^iH  you  come— ay  or  no  ?"  Shendan 
scapes  have  been  happily  characterized  by  f^""."  ^^"^  reamred  promise ;  on  which 
accomplished  critics.  Of  one  of  them,  <^ai"«borough  at  once  emerged  from  his 
"The  Cottage  Door,"  now  in  the  Gros-  *^[<'"**'  '',"**^*f  ^^'^  "■««*  °^^^^  evenmg  Wii.* 
venor  Gallery,  Mr.  Britton  observes:*  the  soul  of  the  p.-irty. 
"  The  picture  may  be  said  to  be  as  strictly  ,.  ^'^'^  celebrated  tnal  of  Warren  Ha^ 
poetical  as  Thomson's  Seasons:  and,  like  t'^S**  commenced  in  1788,  and  the  import- 
that  exquisite  poem,  is  calculated  to  delight  f^''  f.  t'>e  event  allured  Gainsboroiwh 
every  person  who  studies  it  attentively  f™"  1"«  ^"««1-  "^.'^/^  P'»<^  ^  »l» 
and  feelingly.  Its  late  proprietor  (Mr.  ^^f "^  ^"^  «".  "P^?  window,  and  saddenly 
Coppin)  justly  says,  that  it  possesses  all  the  felt  somethmg  intensely  cold  touch  his 
rict  coloring  ot-  Rubens  the  thinness,  neck,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  great 
yet  force  anc!  brilliancy,  of  Vandyke ;  the  Pam  and  stiffiiess.     On  returning  hraie  he 

•"                J      7  mentioned  the  matter  to  his  wife  and 

"■■""  niece ;  and,  on  looking  at  his  neck,  thejr 

*  "  Fine  Arts  of  the  English  School."  saw  a  mark  about  the  size  of  a  shilling. 
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lufrcler  to  the  touch  than  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  which,  he  said,  still  felt  cold. 
Medical  aid  was  speedily  procured,  and 
the  uneasiness  felt  was  declared  to  arise 
from  a  swelling  in  the  glands.  Change 
of  air  and  scene  was  tried,  but  in  vain ; 
and  the  symptoms  becoming  more  serious, 
Gainsborough  returned  to  London,  and 
Mr.  Hunter,  on  a  reexamination,  pro- 
nounced the  disease  to  be  cancer.  All 
human  skill  was  then  useless ;  but  the 
painter  beheld  the  approach  of  death  with 
composure,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  his 
affiiirs,  appointing  his  wife  executrix  of 
his  will.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Re}Tiolds,  whom  he 
felt  he  had  not  always  treated  with  suffi- 
cient courtesy,  requesting  to  see  him ; 
and  their  last  meeting  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Fulcher : 

"  It  is  a  solemn  scene,  that  death-chamber — 
the  two  great  painters  side  by  side,  forgetful  of 
the  pa.st,  but  not  unmindful  of  the  future. 
Gainsborough  says  that  he  fears  not  death;  that 
his  regret  at  losing  life  is  principally  the  regret 
of  leaving  his  art,  more  especially  as  be  now 
began  to  see  what  his  deficiencies  were,  which, 
he  thought,  in  his  last  works,  were  in  some 
measure  supplied  The  wave  of  life  heaves  to 
and  fro.  Reynolds  bends  his  dull  ear  to  catch 
Gainsborough's  failing  words :  *  We  are  all 
going  to  heaven ;  and  Vandyke  is  of  the  com- 
pany.' A  few  days  afler,  at  about  two  o'clock 
m  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August,  1788,  in 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  Gainsborough 
died."— Page  147. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  his  re- 
mains were  borne  from  his  house  in  Pall 
Mall  to  their  last  resting-place  in  Kew 
church-yard.  His  nephew,  Mr.  Dupont, 
attended  as  chief  mounier,  and  the  pall 
was  sustained  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Sir  William  Chambers,  West,  Bartolozzi, 
Paul  Sandby,  and  Mr.  Cotes — wliilst,  sad- 
dest of  all  the  mourners,  walked  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  so  singularly  invited  a 
year  before  to  be  present. 

Ii]  person,  Gainsborough  was  eminently 
handsome,  of  a  "  fair  complexion,  regular 
features,  tall  and  well  proportioned ;"  and, 
when  he  wished  to  please,  no  one  possess- 
ed a  readier  grace,  or  more  attractive 
manner.  He  executed  several  portraits 
of  himself,  two  of  which  stood  in  his  gal- 
lery at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  their 
faces  modestly  turned  to  the  wall.  Of 
these,  Miss  Gainsborough  gave  one  to  the 
Royal  Aca<lemy,  whose  members  present- 
ed her  with  a  vase,  designed  by  West, 


"  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  abilities  of 
her  father."  This  vase  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  painter's  great-nei)hew, 
the  Rev.  Gainsborough  Gardiner,  of  Wor- 
cester." Like  Reynolds,  Gainsborough 
painted  standing,  in  preference  to  sitting ; 
and  his  pencils  had  shafts  sometimes  six 
feet  in  length.  He  stood  as  far  from  his 
sitter  as  he  did  from  the  picture,  in  order 
that  the  hues  might  be  the  same.  He  was 
an  early  riser,  commencing  painting  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock,  working  for 
four  or  five  hours,  and  then  devoting  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  visits,  music,  and  do- 
mestic enjoyment.  He  loved  to  sit  by  his 
wife  during  the  evenings,  making  sketches 
of  whjitever  occurred  to  his  fancy,  most 
of  which  were  thrown  below  the  table, 
while  those  that  were  more  than  com- 
monly happy  were  preserved  to  be  af- 
terwards finished,  or  expanded  into  pic- 
tures. 

In  disposition  Gainsborough  was  gener- 
ous, impulsive,  and  somewhat  irritable. 
The  great  defect  in  his  character,  says  Mr. 
Fulcher,  was  a  want  of  that  evenness  of 
temper  which  Reynolds  so  abundantly 
possessed. 

'*  A  conceited  sitter,  an  ill-dressed  dinner,  a 
relative  visiting  him  in  a  hackney-coach,  dis- 
turbed his  equanimity ;  yet,  when  his  daughter 
formed  a  matrimonial  engagement  without  con- 
sulting him,  he  was  calm  and  collected,  unwill- 
ing, he  says,  to  *  have  the  cause  of  unhappiness 
lay  upon  his  conscience.'  He  has  been  accus- 
ed of  malevolence ;  but  to  such  a  feeling  his 
heart  was  a  stranger.  Soon  angry,  he  was  soon 
appeased ;  and  if  he  was  the  first  to  offend,  he 
was  the  firet  to  atone.  Whenever  he  spoke 
crossly  to  his  wife,  (a  remarkably  sweet-temper- 
ed woman,)  he  would  write  a  note  of  repentance, 
sign  it  with  the  name  of  his  favorite  dog,  *  Fox,' 
and  address  it  to  his  Margaret's  pet  spaniel, 
*  Tristram.'  Fox  would  take  the  note  in  his 
mouth,  and  duly  deliver  it  to  Tristram.  Mfir- 
garet  would  then  answer,  *  My  own  dear  Fox, 
you  are  always  loving  and  good,  and  I  am  a 
naughty  little  female  ever  to  worry  you,  as  I  too 
often  do :  so  we  will  kiss  and  say  no  more  about 
it.     Your  own  affectionate  Tris.'  " — Page  152. 

Gainsborough's  facility  and  rapidity  of 
handling  were  very  remarkable.  In  his 
early  days  he  finished  highly,  but  after- 
wards directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
general  effect ;  and  many  of  his  works, 
when  viewed  closely,  present  a  rough  and 
unfinished  appearance.  This  fiicmty  is 
seen  to  most  advantage  in  his  drawings 
and  sketches,  which  are  spirited  and  mas- 
terly.   His  friend  Jackson  says :  "  I  must 
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have  seen  at  least  a  thousand,  not  one  of 
which  but  what  possesses  merit,  and  some 
in  a  transcendent  degree."  They  were 
executed  in  oil  and  water  colors,  chalks, 
black-lead  pencil,  sepia,  bistre,  and  Indian 
ink ;  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any  con- 
trivance for  picturesque  delineation  of 
which  he  did  not  at  some  period  make 
use.  On  one  of  the  finest  of  Gainsborough's 
drawings — a  portrait  of  Pitt  in  crayons, 
purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Normanton  at 
the  sale  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  collec- 
tion— Sir  Thomas  had  written  the  words, 
*'  Unique  and  inestimable."  As  a  portrait 
painter,  Gainsborough  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  formidable  rival  of  Reynolds; 
and  it  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  that  the 
best  picture  finished  by  the  greatest  land- 
scape painter  of  the  age  was  a  portrait — 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  now  in 
Arundel  Castle.  His  range  in  portrait 
was  more  limited,  and  his  system  of  chiaro 
oscuro  not  so  striking  as  that  adopted  by 
his  great  rival ;  but  in  purity  of  expres- 
sion, and  natural,  unaffected  grace,  he  has 
seldom  been  surpassed ;  his  men  are 
thoroughly  gentlemen,  and  his  women  en- 
tirely ladies ;  while,  in  his  feeling  for  the 
simplicity  and  charms  of  infancy,  he  has 
not  been  excelled  by  Reynolds  himself. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  lives  of  the  two  great  founders 
of  our  present  school  of  landscape  paint- 
ing do  not  present  a  greater  contrast  than 
their  works.  These,  indeed,  bear  the  di- 
vine impress  of  genius,  and  evince  that 
fondness  for  nature,  and  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, which  animated  their  authors,  and 
so  far  they  resemble;  but,  in  almost  all 


other  rejects,  they  are  widely  different. 
Wilson  sometimes,  indeed,  forsook  scenes 
of  classic  or  poetic  fame,  and  delineated 
subjects  from  ordinary  nature,  many  of 
which  possess  an  exquisite  charm  and  fresh- 
ness; but,  in  general,  his  landscapes  are 
productions  of  the  imagination  rather 
than  representations  of  existing  reality ; 
"  his  thoughts  were  ever  dwelling  among 
hills  and  streams  renowned  in  story  and 
song ;  and  he  loved  to  expatiate  on  ruin- 
ed temples,  and  walk  over  fields  where 
great  deeds  had  been  achieved,  and  where 
gods  had  appeared  among  men."*  The 
landscapes  of  Gainsborough,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  not,  like  those  of  Wilson, 
steeped  in  the  glowing  sunshine  of  Italy, 
were  true  and  exquisite  representations  of 
the  sylvan  scenery  of  England.  He  de- 
lighted in  forest  glades  and  verdant  swards, 
brooks  murmuring  r.long  their  stony  chan- 
nels, and  picturesque  cottages  sheltered 
by  umbrageous  trees ;  and  m  all  a  deep 
pervading  human  sympathy  unites  us  with 
the  subject :  for  these  delightful  scenes 
are  no  solitudes,  but  are  all  animated  by 
laborers  and  wayfarers,  or  by  bloominff 
peasant  children,  fuU  of  rustic  grace  and 
untamed  wildness.  It  is  just  this  essen- 
tially national  character  wnich  constitutes 
the  deep  pervading  charm  of  Ghdns- 
borough's  landscapes ;  and  though  the 
whole  book  of  nature  was  not  open  to 
this  artist,  and  some  of  its  most  illuminat- 
ed pages  neither  engaged  his  sympathy 
nor  inspired  his  emulation,  we  trust  we 
shall  never  cease  to  prize  the  pure  taste 
and  genuine  British  feeling  which  distin- 
guish his  delightfi.il  works. 


«  ^  I    I  ^  > 


French  Literary  Collaboration. — A 
trial,  setting  forth  the  secrets  of  collabora- 
tion, is  reported  ft*om  Paris.  This  was  the 
contest  betwixt  M.  le  Marquis  de  Prato 
d'  Armesauo  and  II  Conte  Pietro  Adolfridi 
Tadini,  on  grounds  like  the  following :  The 
]Mar<inis,  it  appears,  had  contracted  with 
the  Count  to  write  five  melo-dramas,  price 
£40  each — the  count  to  find  the  ideas,  the 
Marquis  strictly  to  follow  them,  and  mere- 
ly (says  the  official  report)  "  to  be  respon- 
sible for  purity  of  style  and  the  harmony 
of  verse."  Tlie  work  was  to  bear  the 
Count's  name,  and  two  fifths  of  it — a  "Kuy 


Bias"  and  an  "Ettore  Fieramosca"  — 
were  produced,  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  conventions.  On  delivering  Xos.  3  and 
4—"  The  Count  of  Montreuil "  .and  the 
"Chevalier  de  Bourbon" — the  Marquis 
resolved  to  have  his  share  in  the  glory, 
and  demanded  of  the  Tribunal  de  Com- 
merce to  justify  him  in  forcing  his  name 
before  the  public,  as  the  Count's  better- 
half.  A  pleasant  ease  of  partnership,  truly! 
The  Court  declared  its  incompetence  to 
deal  with  the  matter. 


♦  A.  Cunningham's  "Lives  of  the  Painters^"  vol  I 
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DR.     KLINDINGER'S     CREOLE     SERVANT. 


Many  years  ago,  a  certain  Doctor  Her- 
maun  Klindinger  came  to  reside  in  a 
small  town  in  the  south  of  Italy.  With  a 
profound  store  of  practical  knowledge, 
Dr.  Klindinger  was  also  known  as  a  man 
singularly  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  ex- 
perimental science ;  sometimes  so  mani- 
iested  as  to  cause  no  small  amount  of  ap- 
prehension in  the  minds  of  the  simple  race 
around  him.  He  had  been  heard  to  talk 
mysteriously  of  some  curious  secrets  he 
possessed  relative  to  the  vital  principle ; 
and  awful  were  the  pranks  he  played  on 
the  bodies  of  two  malefactors  who  had 
been  executed  for  murder  in  a  neighbor- 
ing  district ;  and  which  he  had,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  obtained  from  the 
authorities.  The  good  padre  of  the  little 
town  came  at  length  to  remonstrate 
against  proceedings  which  every  one  said 
bore  the  stamp  of  diabolical  agency,  and 
which  threatened  to  clash  so  seriously 
with  the  pious  opinions  of  his  flock. 

"  Most  worthy  Dr.  Klindinger,"  said 
the  priest,  "your  experiments,  though 
doubtless  intended  for  an  excellent  pur- 
pose, are  certainly  quite  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  religion.  It  is  a  dangerous  pre- 
sumption \mh  which  men  are  now-a-days 
possessed — that  of  investigating  those  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  nature  which  Providence 
meant  should  be  forever  veiled  from  us  in 
this  life.  Our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church, 
has  always  wisely  discountenanced  any 
tendency  in  that  directiou,  as  beiug  sub- 
versive of  true  fiiitli  and  simplicity  of 
heart ;  and  I  would  suggest  to  you,  signor 
— who,  being  a  heretic  and  a  stranger,  are 
very  likely  not  aware  of  the  objections 
which  exist  here  to  your  scientilic  exi)eri- 
ments — the  wisdom  of  at  least  contining 
them  within  narrower  linuts."'  As  the  pa- 
dre s[)oku  he  gazed  curiously  at  the  phy- 
sician, wliose  manner,  however,  betrayed 
ueitlier  nimovance  nor  alarm  at  this  some* 
what  riutiioritative  address. 

*'  Very  reverend  j)adre,"  said  he,  "  the 
experlnients  you  speak  ol^  are,  I  should  im- 


agine, not  of  any  reprehensible  nature,  be- 
ing calculated  to  promote  the  progress  ot 
humanity — an  end  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
peculiarly  within  the  province  of  true  re- 
ligion. Since,  however,  there  exists  a 
prejudice  against  them  in  the  community 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  it  is  certainly 
desirable  that  they  should  be  concealed 
as  much  as  possible  from  public  know- 
ledge." The  physician  spoke  these  words 
with  perfect  courtesv,  but  accompanied 
with  a  sort  of  mockmg,  icy  smile,  which 
was,  however,  not  perceived  by  his  visit- 
or. He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  whose 
very  pallid  face  was  warmed  by  no  breath 
of  human  passion,  but  seemed  informed 
solely  by  the  clear,  cold  light  of  intellect. 
Opposite  to  him  sat  the  worthy  padre, 
with  the  veritable  priestly  visage  which  is 
known  all  the  world  over. 

The  doctor  again  addressed  his  visitor : 
"  Perhaps,  excellent  padre,  you  would 
condescend  to  partake  of  some  refresh- 
ment in  my  house  ?  Although  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  science,  I  do  not  quite 
forget  the  wants  of  the  body ;  and  I  can 
promise  to  set  before  you  some  of  the  very 
choicest  vintage." 

"Thanks,  worthy  doctor,"  said  the 
priest ;  "  your  hospitality  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  accept."  The  doctor  rose,  and, 
waltong  to  the  door,  was  heard  to  give 
directions  to  a  domestic  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  refreshment.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  door  opened,  and  a  young  man, 
dressed  in  a  rich  and  fanciful  costume,  en- 
tered, bearhig  in  his  hand  a  salver,  on 
which  sparkled,  like  ruby,  the  rich  and 
generous  wine ;  but  it  was  not  on  the 
wine,  much  as  he  appreciated  its  promised 
qualities,  that  the  eye  of  Padre  Boboli 
rested — he  started  up  in  terror,  and  a 
shock  [massed  over  his  face. 

"  It  is  only  my  Creole  servant,  Diego," 
said  the  doctor.  "But  my  inoffensive 
attendant  seems  to  produce  a  strangely 
unpleasant  impression  upon  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  village ;  thus  it  is  that  I  so  sel- 
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dom  allow  him  out  of  doors.  Within,  he 
has  but  one  to  terrify,  and  that  is  my  old 
housekeeper,  Girtnetta,  whom  I  can  scarcely 
prevail  upon  to  sit  with  him  in  the  same 
room." 

"  Mother  of  God !"  said  the  priest,  with 
a  shudder.  "  Surely,  signer,  there  is 
sometliing  more  than  natural  in  the  as- 
pect of  your  servant.  His  look  appals  me 
— it  is  diabolical !  O  signor,  signer !  sure- 
ly here  has  been  your  art  at  work  in  some 
wav — ^this  man  is  a  horrible  lususnaturae !" 

*'Nay,  nay,  indeed,  Padre  Boboli. 
Poor  Diego  exists  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  usual  laws  of  humanity,  even  as 
you  and  myself.  Pray,  look  at  him  again, 
and  you  will  find  on  closer  inspection  that 
he  is  really,  if  anything,  a  well-looking 
fellow." 

The  padre  did  look,  and  shrank  back 
again  with  even  greater  terror  than  be- 
fore.  Yet  the  doctor  spoke  truly  when  he 
called  Diego  a  good-looking  fellow — ^that 
he  certainly  was,  so  far  as  mere  physique 
went :  he  was  tall,  of  a  figure  perfectly 
symmetrical,  and  with  much  of  the  mdo- 
lent  grace  so  characteristic  of  the  Creole  ; 
his  features  were  regular  and  delicately 
chiseled,  but  his  complexion  was  of  a  col- 
orless, almost  livid  hue,  made  more  strik- 
ingly conspicuous  by  a  mass  of  ebon  hair 
and  an  eye  of  burning  black.  But  the  ex- 
pression— ay,  ay,  there  it  was — the  ex- 
pression of  that  face  was  in  truth  appal- 
lingly horrible  :  it  made  the  heart  of  poor 
Father  Boboli  actually  bound  and  leap  up 
into  his  throat ;  it  was  like  no  other  face 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  suggested  the  idea 
as  of  one  divided  from  natural  existence 
by  some  strange  and  indefinable  barrier. 
By  its  means,  all  the  physical  perfection 
before  described  became  transmuted  into 
something  a  thousand  times  more  repuls- 
ive than  the  presence  of  absolute  ugliness 
and  deformity ;  and  yet  in  it  there  was 
nothing  evil — only  a  terrible  discordancy, 
as  it  were,  with  all  that  was  perfect  and 
admirable  in  the  organization.  Something 
great  and  sacred  had  been  neutralized  or 
:)rofaned — it  was  impossible  to  say  what ; 
ut  this  belief  gradually  stole  upon  the 
mind,  that  here  had  been  violated  some 
great  law  of  being — in  this  human  fiice, 
ruined  and  distorted,  was  apparent  the 
diablerie  of  art  in  antagonism  \\dth  the 
sanctity  of  nature.  Tlie  priest,  after  a  few 
moments  of  terrified  silence,  at  length 
muttered  somethinu:  about  takin<]j  leave, 
and  moved  hurriedly  towards  the  door. 


I 


"  May  I  beg,  Signor  Padre,"  said  the 
physician,  "  that  you  will  not  depart  so 
soon,  and  without  the  refreshment  already 
at  hand  ?  If  the  presence  of  my  servant 
be  repugnant  to  your  reverence,  I  shall 
dismiss  him  forthwith.  Diego,"  he  added, 
"  thou  mayest  now  retire ;  we  can  dis- 
pense with  thy  attendance." 

The  Creole  looked  up  with  a  vacant 
stare,  and,  with  a  sort  of  crouching  obei- 
sance to  his  master,  slowly  left  the  room. 

Padre  BoboU  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 
"  Heaven  be  thanked,"  he  said,  "  that 
this  creature  has  disappeared !  I  protest, 
signor,  I  shall  not  soon  recover  the  shock 
of  Jiis  presence.  Forgive  my  suspicions," 
said  the  priest,  with  a  glance  as  keen  as 
an  arrow,  "  but  I  do  apprehend,  Dr.  Klin- 
dinger,  that  there  is  some  awftd  mystery 
connected  with  your  Creole." 

The  doctor  smiled  his  icy  smile,  and 
^vith  the  most  unruffled  politeness  and  ap- 
parent good-humor,  endeavored  to  dispel 
the  impressions  of  the  alarmed  cleric. 

"  Truly  good  padre,"  he  said,  "  yon  are 
quite  mistaken.  My  servant,  I  do  con- 
fess, is  certainly  a  singular-looking  being, 
but  that  is  explicable  on  very  simple 
grounds :  to  say  truth,  when  I  first  saw 
him  it  was  as  a  supposed  incurable  lunatic. 
I  once  visited  Porto  Rico  on  some  business 
connected  with  my  profession,  and  in  a 
barbarously  neglected  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane this  man  attracted  my  particular  no- 
tice. He  had  been  for  two  years  outrage- 
ously mad,  in  consequence  of  a  serere 
brain  fever.  I  proposed  to  take  him 
under  my  care,  and  was  allowed  to  do  so 
without  any  opposition.  A  desire  to  test 
the  power  of  my  art,  I  confess,  actuated 
me  to  tins  proceeding  more  than  any  feel- 
ings of  benevolence,  as  it  is  one  of  my 
theories  that  no  lunatic  is  incurable ;  and 
in  this  instance,  my  efforts  to  restore 
comjxarative  sanity  have  been  successfol. 
Diego,  as  you  see,  has  become  my  attend- 
ant, and  is  really  a  most  trustworthy  and 
devoted  creature.  He  is  still  a  Utde 
amiss  in  the  cranium — there  is  ajar  some- 
where ;  but  in  time  I  hope  to  remove  it. 
To  convince  you,  worthy  padre,  of  his 
pei-foct  harmlessness,  I  can  assure  yon  he 
slcef)s  in  a  room  inside  that  which  I  my- 
self occupy." 

As  the  doctor  gave  this  explanation, 
there  was  a  trinmi>hant  mockery  in  his 
eye — too  dimly  visible,  however,  to  strike 
upon  the  disturbed  perception  of  Father 
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Boboli.  The  priest  tried  to  be  satisfied 
Avith  the  story  he  had  heard,  but  his  trou- 
ble could  not  subside  instantaneously :  to 
aid,  however,  in  that  desirable  effect,  he 
applied  to  his  lips  the  goblet  of  Lachrymje, 
handed  to  him  by  the  physician,  and  after 
one  or  two  draughts,  became  a  much  more 
tranquil  man.  His  eye  lost  its  look  of 
overwrought  terror,  and  the  ruddy  tinge 
came  back  to  the  plump  cheek,  which  be- 
fore had  lost  every  trace  of  color. 

"  Signor  Klindinger,"  he  said,  "  how  is 
it  that  you  fear  not  to  retain  this  man  in 
your  service,  considering  he  may  one  day 
break  out  a  more  violent  lunatic  than  be- 
fore ?  And,  truly,  notwithstanding  your 
confidence  in  your  art,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  predict  some  such  catastrophe ;  for 
niethinks  nothinor  but  smoulderin^::  mad- 
ness  could  produce  an  expression  like  that 
Avhich  I  have  beheld.  The  eye,"  continued 
the  padre,  shuddering  slightly — "  ah !  that 
was  indeed  ternble.  Why,  signor,  the 
man  might  well  be  taken  for  fijeitatore,  I 
felt  that  glance  shoot  through  my  marrow, 
and  congeal  my  very  blood.  Would  to 
God,  worthy  doctor,  you  were  a  believer 
in  our  holy  church — then  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  exercise  on  this  wretched  beinjx 
the  healing  power  of  religion.  I,  signor, 
possess  a  reliquary,  which  has  in  truth  ef- 
fected wondrous  miracles,  and  this  I  shall 
be  happy  to  place  at  your  disposal :  even 
\\ith  the  drawback  of  incredulity,  I  doubt 
not  that  it  will  i)rove  beneficial." 

The  doctor  listened  with  much  apparent 
deference,  and  thanking  the  good  2)adre, 
professed  himself  imbued  with  much  respect 
towards  the  miraculous  relics,  although 
he  could  not,  unfortunately,  lay  claim  to 
the  requisite  amount  of  faith.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  door  op>cned,  and  Diego  again 
appeared,  and  approached,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  communication. 
His  eye  blazed  very  bright,  and  was  di- 
rected towards  the  priest  Avith  an  unplea- 
sant stare.  He  seemed  inclined  to  speak, 
hut  his  lips  emitted  nothing  more  than  a 
vague,  hoarse  murmur  :  his  master  at  once 
com))roheiKled  this  rude  language,  and 
turning  to  the  terrified  jniest,  infonned 
bim  that  the  messai^e  ofDie^iro  was  to  con- 
vey  that  he — the  padre — was  required 
Avitliunt.  The  good  man,  hurriedly  taking 
leave  of  his  host,  started  up,  and  as  quickly 
a><  p()ssi})lo  made  his  way  out  of  the  house. 
On  Ills  disnppearanee,  the  doctor  indulged 
in  a  sliort  sardonic  laugh;  and  with  an  ex- 
pression   coldly    malignant,    turning    to 


Diego,  said :  "  Truly,  my  domestic,  thy 
precious  existence  promises  to  attain  to 
some  notoriety.  Here  am  I,  even  in  this 
remote  corner  of  the  globe,  tnken  to  task 
for  my  grand  experiment.  Holy  church, 
in  the  shape  of  this  corpulent  pa<lre,  Avill, 
I  fear,  cause  me  no  small  amount  of  trou- 
ble." As  he  directed  his  eye  towards  the 
Creole,  the  features  of  the  man  became 
darkened  with  a  sort  of  animal  rage  ;  but 
there  was  blended  A\nth  it  a  certain  be- 
wildered look,  as  of  one  wandering  in  the 
delirium  of  a  fever,  which  Avas  truly  pite- 
ous to  behold.  With  an  uncertain  move- 
ment, he  advanced  toAvards  his  master, 
and  emitted  the  same  hoarse  murmur  be- 
fore described.  The  physician  looked 
scruthiizingly  at  his  servant,  as  if  coolly 
observing  the  sATnptoms  of  a  patient,  and 
then  addressing  him  said:  "Grood  Diego, 
go  doAvn  to  old  Gianetta,  Avho  Avill  doubt- 
less be  pleased  with  her  companion.  I 
can  now  quite  dispense  Avith  your  pre- 
sence." The  Creole  moved  mechanically 
to  the  door,  much  with  the  same  aspect 
as  a  dog  which  obeys  the  command  of  a 
human  creature,  whom  it  feels  to  be  a 
superior  and  controlling  power. 

This  Diego  was  doubtless  a  singular 
and  fearful  puzzle:  whatever  might  be 
the  secret  connected  with  him,  it  was 
known  to  no  other  than  the  man  of  science, 
who  regarded  him,  apparently,  more  in 
the  light  of  a  cunning  machine  than  as 
a  being  of  the  same  species  with  himself. 
It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained,  subsequent 
to  the  occurrences  here  naiTated,  that 
Doctor  Klindinger  had  been  known  to 
remoA^e  suddenly  from  various  places  Avhere 
he  had  made  his  abode,  in  consequence  of 
the  attention  attracted  by  this  hateful 
Creole.  Half-whispered  stories  there  were 
of  A'arious  mysterious  doings  between  mas- 
ter and  servant,  Avhich  made  people's 
blood  run  somewhat  cold,  and  rendered 
the  presence  of  the  physician  excessively 
odious  and  repulsive.  In  this  simple  Ita- 
lian A'illage,  he  had  reckoned,  it  seemed, 
on  being  left  to  follow  out  his  scientific 
ideas  in  peace  ;  but  he  was  woefully  mis- 
taken. Tlie  good  folks  had  eyes,  ears,  and 
tongues,  and  made  up  for  their  incapacity 
to  discover  the  secret  of  the  doctor's  art, 
by  an  amount  of  conjecture  which,  if  not 
of  the  most  acute  kind,  was  at  least  rich 
in  fancy.  Not  many  Aveeks  had  Dr.  Klin- 
dinger been  settled  in  his  new  abode,  and 
already  had  his  pursuits  been  closely 
watched,  and  he  himself  the  subject   of 
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general  inquiry.  Tlie  old  woman  whom  I  measures ;  in  vain  lie  inflicted  on  the  of- 
he  had  employed  fis  his  housekeeper,  after '  fender  the  severest  corporal  pnniahmratr-- 
the  first  day,  abj^olutely  refused  to  sleep  still  Gianetta's  terror  could  m  nowise  be 
in  the  house.  She  would  not,  she  said, 
rest  under  the  same  roof  with  this  diavolo 
Creole.   With  difficulty  did  the  physician, 


allayed ;  she  would  not  Btav,  and  deputed 
with  her  nerves  dreadfimy  ehaken,  and 
the  mystery  she  had  come  to  invesdgate 
by  ample  recompense,  induce  her  to  re-  still  undiscovered.  No  other  ancient  fe- 
main  even  durhig  the  day.  It  was  not  male  could  be  found  to  replace  her;  so 
alone  jx^euniary  consideration,  however,  the  doctor,  albeit  averse  to  a  juvenile  do- 
which  induced  the  excellent  Gianetta  to    mestic,  as  being  likely  to  promote  greater 


do  even   so   much.     Her  curiosity   was 


facility  of  intercourse  between  his  estab- 


stron^ly  at  work ;  and  Avhat  ^vith  the  de-  lishment  and  his  curious  neighbors,  was 
sire  of  satisfyin<j  it,  and  the  importance  of  compelled  to  accept  the  proffered  services 
being  in  a  position  to  do  so  more  easily  of  a  certiun  youne  damsel  named  Bianca^ 
than  her  neighbors,  the  good  woman's  whose  glowing  olive  cheek  and  dear  eye 
terror  w^is  sufficiently  neutralized  and  indicated  a  considerable  amount  of  heakh 
kept  within  due  bounds.     She  had,  never- 1  and  spirit.     Bianca  was  a  plump  and  hand- 


theless,  still  need  of  great  powers  of  en-  some  Hebe,  and  the  homble  Creole  at  firrt 
durance,  for  startling  and  fearful  were  the  j  sight  of  her  actually  betrayed  consideraUe 
appearances  around  her.  This  Iddeous  signs  of  admiration :  he  stared  and  dulr 
Diego  seemed  actually  possessed  of  a  tered  mitil  the  poor  girl  became  fiiiut  irith 
devil.  He  was  as  mischievous  as  a  baboon,  \  terror;  and  it  was  not  tmtil  the  doctor 
luiless  under  the  eyes  of  his  master,  and, !  had  subjected  him  to  another  conrae  of  dii* 
like  that  animal,  was  endowed  Avith  singu- 1  cipline,  that  he  ceased  his  disagreeabk 
lar  powers  of  uncouth  mimicry  ;  he  also  '  manifestations. 

appeared  to  have  some  faint  i)erception  of  i  The  occupation  of  Dieffo  was  floUytO 
the  faculty  of  humor,  and  in  several  ways  wait  upon  his  master ;  this  office  he  par- 
worried  and  tortured  his  ancient  fellow  |  formed  in  much  the  same  ^'f'^'mftr  wuoh 
servant :  he  would  steal  behind  her  back  !  one  would  observe  in  the  movements  of  a 
at  tunes,  and  on  suddenly  turning  round,  well-trained  mo^ey :  his  actiona 
she  would  catch  him  grinning  diabolically,    to  be  the  result  of  simple  inn^ji^yt. 


as  if  enjoying  her  terror;   then  he  stole    directed  into  a  certain  channel  1^ 
her  cates  and  preserves,  for  he  was  an  enor-    of  the  controlUng  human  agenoy  to 
mous  glutton,  with  a  maw,  in  fact,  which  |  he  was  subject ;  his  attempts  at  apeeoh^ 
a])peared  as  if  it  could  never  be  appeased. '  barbarous,    resembling  the  jabber  of  v 
It   was   e^-ident,  however,   with   all    the    itliot;  but  his  master  could,  after 


pranks  of  Diego,  that  he  still  labored  luider  pauis,  teach  liim  to  pronounoe  many  wcA 
a  sense  of  restraint  and  inferiority ;  he  ,  and  phrases,  so  as  to  make  hinudf  quite 
would  often  crouch  in  a  coi'ner  on  hearing  hitelligible ;  yet  with  such  a  Toioe  and 
the  voice  of  his  master,  and  exhibit  every  {  manner  as  one  could  not,  after  aD,  auopo^ 
symptom  of  the  most  abject  terror.  Even  '  were  those  of  a  human  creature.  dMI^ 
of  (xianetta  he  entertained  a  sort  of  appro- ,  thnes  it  seemed  not  less  astomahk^  ta 
honsion,  for  she  had  only  to  look  at  him  ]  hear  speech  from  Diego,  than  if  it  inm 
somewhat  sternly,  when  he  would  sneak  emitted  from  the  mouth  of  an  OiaBg- 
off  with  a  subdued  and  drooping  asi)ect.    outang,  or  even  the  most  ii 


riiore  wore  occasions,  certainly,  when  he  j  of  monkey. 

did  indiiluje  in  desperate  paroxysms  of!  Dr.  Klin  dinger,  it  was  observed,  had  tf 
tury,  and  ho  was  then  intolerable  to  be-  [  antipathy,  if  not  a  feeling  of  poative  lafr 
hold.  Once  that  Gianotta  had  tliroatened  llgnity,  towards  his  unfortunate  attcndMt 
to  liMvo  him  corroctod  by  his  master  for  ,  Cold  as  he  now  was,  the  man  of  BciiaiW 
soino  piooo  of  thievery,  Ik;  started  up  and  !  bore  hi  his  face  the  traces  of  intense  9ai 
sprang  at  hor  like  a  tiger,  with  such  a  violent  p^issions :  that  icy  aspect  wasevt 
do-|'Oj"i!to,  liondish  look  and  howl,  that  the  den  tly  the  result  of  a  nature  onoeoonTulsBd 
poor  danio  do'jku'od  to  tlio  doott)r  that  no  to  its  centre,  and  at  length,  ezhaoilaii 
rowaid  would  indnoo  her  to  remain  ano-  of  all  its  Hro,  arisen  from  the  minaofllt 
thcr  liour  in  the  hons(\  In  vain  the  Sig-  past  into  the  calm  cold  region  of  intelM 
n«»r  Klindingor  i)roniisod,  for  the  future,  nal  abstraction.  With  his  myaterious ifr 
:o  ko.'j)  sncji  a  watch  over  tho  C'roolo  that  tondant,  the  doctor  was  frequently  AfA 
ho  wt>uld  never  again  venture  iqjon  such  !  up,  and  loud  altercations,  as  It  wen^hal 
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been  heard  between  them.  Once,  the  girl 
Bianca  was  intrepid  enough  to  steal  on 
tiptoe  to  the  chamber  door,  and  peep 
MTithin.  There  she  saw  a  strange  sight : 
the  Creole,  apparently  a  corpse,  lying  back 
on  a  couch,  and  the  doctor  administering 
to  him  some  liquor  out  of  a  phial.  After 
a  short  time,  the  creature  revived,  and 
then  the  girl  heard  an  angry  howl,'  but 
not  certainly  proceeding  from  the  lips  of 
Diego;  no — ^it  came  as  if  from  another 
comer  of  the  room.  And  now — was  it 
fency  ? — a  third,  a  shadowy  presence  as  it 
seemed,  hovered  above  the  pair.  Tliegirl 
might  be  mistaken,  for  she  could  not  see 
quite  distinctly.  A  creeping  sensation  of 
terror  at  length  overcame  her,  and  she 
was  fam  to  betake  herself  immediately  to 
the  lower  apartments. 

It  was  now  about  midsmnmer,  and  as 
Father  Boboli  was  returning  from  a  dis- 
tant mission,  he  had  occasion  to  pass  by 
the  secluded  residence  of  Dr.  Klindinger. 
The  evening  had  begun  to  set  in,  and  the 
padre  was  not  free  from  some  serious  ap- 
prehensions as  he  approached  the  mysteri- 
ous premises.  There  was  a  large  garden 
adjoming  the  cottage,  dark  with  tall  yews 
and  myrtles,  and  having  a  wilderness  of 
rich  flowers  now  trailing  around,  half  wild 
from  neglect.  In  this  garden,  the  priest 
heard  the  unskilful  tinkle  of  a  guitar,  ac- 
companied by  a  strange  hoarse  voice ;  then 
a  slight  rustle,  and  at  length  the  words 
'*  Padre  Boboli,  Padre  Boboli !"  pronoim- 
ced  with  a  chyckling  accent.  All  at  once, 
the  head  of  the  Creole  was  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  appear 
over  the  slight  enclosure  of  the  garden, 
looking  out  with  a  grotesquely  horrible 
grin  at  the  unhappy  j)riest.  lie  seemed 
miifchicvously  inclined,  but  at  this  moment 
the  doctor  was  heard  in  a  loud  voice  to 
summon  "Diego."  The  Creole  instantly 
retreated,  and  the  padre  was  not  slow  in 
hastening  in  another  dh'ection.  He  had 
Vfceived  a  serious  fright,  from  the  effects 
<»t'Avhich  ho  actually  beonme  ill.  In  liis 
sick-ell  amber  he  requested  the  attendance 
of  Dr.  Klindinger,  and  was  in  due  time 
Avaited  upon  by  the  physician. 

''  Are  you  aware,  Signor  Doctor,"  said 
tlie  padre,  "  that  my  present  illness  has  ! 
been  actually  caused  by  the  sudden  and  I 
tlirealtiiinix  appearance  of  your  Creole  last 
eveniuij:  Y  Doctor,  doctor  !  why  do  you 
persist  iu  allowing  that  horrible  being  to 
rovi'  at  lil)erty,  and  thus  perhaps  endanger 
the  life  and  reason  of  many  persons?  You 


will  infallibly  bring  upon  yourself  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church  and  the  authority  of 
the  law.  He  should  be  at  once  confined 
in  some  safe  asylum,  or  evil  will  undoubt- 
edly come  of  the  affair." 

"  I  protest,  reverend  padre,"  said  the 
doctor,  "you  are  unnecessarily  alarmed. 
My  servant  is  incapable  of  committing  any 
dangerous  deed,  unless  on  some  serious 
provocation,  or  when  injudiciously  treated. 
1  allow  him  sometimes  to  walk  in  that 
garden  for  the  necessary  air  and  exercise: 
it'  is  the  only  spot  he  can  seek  for  that 
purpose,  since  our  worthy  villagers  would 
certainly  stone  him  were  he  seen  outside 
the  bounds  of  my  residence.  His  sudden 
appearance  before  you,  Signor  Padre,  was 
simply  a  token  of  recognition,  perhaps  of 
reverence ;  for  be  it  known  to  you,  that 
this  man  had  been,  as  I  understand,  before 
his  unfortunate  madness,  a  devout  and 
zealous  Roman  Catholic." 

"Say  you  so,  indeed?"  replied  the 
priest.  "  Then,  of  a  truth,  the  poor  wretch 
must  have  meant  to  solicit  my  ghostly 
ministration  in  some  way.  I  would  he 
were  not  so  horrible,  and  I  would  certain- 
ly impart  to  him  all  the  consolation  in  my 
power.  As  it  is,  however,  I  cannot  over- 
come the  terror.  I  feel  at  the  sight  of  him  : 
it  is  unaccountable,  inexplicable,"  said  the 
puzzled  padre. 

"It  may  be,"  said  the  doctor,  "that 
after  a  space  Diego  will  be  so  far  advanced 
towards  perfect  sanity,  as  to  lose  in  some 
measure  this  expression,  which  seems  to 
have  so  strange  an  effect  upon  your  rever- 
ence. It  was  produced,  I  nave  no  doubt, 
by  the  poor  wretch's  gross  ill-treatment 
in  that  miserable  asylum  from  whence  he 
was  rescued  by  me.  It  is  simply  the  ef- 
fect of  suffering  and  terror,  reverend 
padre,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  fade 
away  by  degrees  out  of  his  countenance." 

The  padre  appeared  more  composed  at 
this  suggestion;  and  after  receiving  a 
prescription  at  the  hands  of  the  physician, 
allowea  him  to  take  his  departure  home- 
wards. 

Some  days  after  the  attendance  of  the 
physician  uj)cm  Father  Boboli,  it  was  un- 
derstood in  tlu^  village  that  Dr.  Klindin- 
ger had  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
remove  from  his  present  abode  to  an  an- 
cient mansion  in  the  vicinity,  for  many 
years  iuioccupied,and  nowin  some  degree 
a  ruin.  The  flickering  light  of  a  torch  fell 
upon  the  figures  of  the  pale  physician  and 
his  servant  as  they  entered  the  gloomy 
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portal  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The 
giant  pines  and  larches  moped  and  mowed 
to  each  other  with  faint  whispers  of  some 
stranger  advent  tlian  these  old  walls  had 
ever  witnessed  before.  Mystery  and  hor- 
ror were  now  within  them  ;  so  said  each 
leafy  tongue  to  the  low  winds  which  stole 
on  hurriedly  to  hear  the  story. 

Tlie  old  castello  was,  in  truth,  remote 
and  desolate  enough  to  secure  the  new 
inmates  from  all  intrusion:  thither  none 
of  the  villagers  ever  ventured.  Year  by 
year  had  the  sculptured  lions  above  the 
gateway  frowned  grimly  down  upon  va- 
cancv  and  silence,  and  the  discolored  and 
fungi-clothed  walls  been  unwarmed  by 
any  human  breath.  In  the  neglected 
garden,  a  white  marble  fountain  sent  up 
its  melancholy  song  to  the  sky  out  of  the 
graceful  ruins  of  its  beauty ;  the  broken 
iigures  of  faun  and  dryad  lay  on  the 
ground,  wreathed  with  the  flowering 
ci'eepers  which  overran  the  crumbling 
structure.  One  statue  only  remained 
perfect — that  of  the  rural  Pan,  whose 
ludicrous  deformity  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  sad  loneliness  of  the  surrounding 
scene.  In  this  abode  of  departed  grand- 
eur had  the  doctor  and  his  seiwant  now 
resided  for  many  weeks,  uninterrupted 
save  by  the  daily  visits  of  Bianca  in  her 
character  as  superintendent  of  the  house- 
hold. She,  poor  damsel,  was  rather  ill  at 
ease,  for  besides  the  cliilling  solitude  of 
the  castello,  which  could  not  but  raise  up 
superstitious  fancies  in  her  head,  she  had 
also  to  contend  mth  the  disascreeable  at- 
tentions of  Signor  Diego.  lie  haunted 
her  footsteps  perseveringly,  but  yet  in  a 
timid,  sneaking  way,  as  if  still  fearful  of 
punishment.  It  was  inexpressibly  repuls- 
ive to  her  to  behold  this  being,  wearing 
all  the  outward  attributes  of  humanity, 
imbued  -with  all  the  fiilness  of  life,  yet 
wanting,  apparently,  its  highest  ^nd  most 
precious  element.  He  would  sit  for  hours 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  with  his  peculiar 
vacant  stare,  and  mutterini'  from  time  to 
time  some  unintelligible  gibberish.  There 
seemed  really  to  be  no  spiritual  link  con- 
nectincc  his  nature  with  that  of  the  human 
family — no  mental  affinity  of  any  kind. 
Some  fatal  but  indefinable  want  was  there, 
which  depi'ived  him  of  any  place  in  the 
scale  of  his  species.  On  the  brute  crea- 
tion he  appeared  to  have  the  same  repuls- 
ive effect;  the  house-dog  shrank  from  his 
touch  with  dismay,  as  if,  by  its  instinct,  it 
recognized  a  thing  anomalous  in  creation. 


There  were  moments  when  Diego  knew 
absolute  gaiety.  He  grew  horribly  frolic- 
some, and  then  his  degradation  ^ras  more 
l)ainfully  apparent :  he  would  dance,  and 
caper,  and  whoop  after  a  hearty  meal — 
the  very  realization  of  the  mere  human 
animal.  Many  of  the  lower  passions  were 
strongly  developed  in  him,  and  looked  out 
with  fearful  disthictness  from  those  perfect 
and  chiseled  features.  He  could  exhibit  a 
strong  degree  of  envy  and  jealousy  upon 
occasions  of  a  kind  perfectly  identical  with 
those  passions  in  the  inferior  animals.  He 
positively  abhorred  the  sight  of  a  hand- 
some young  fellow  whom  he  had  seen 
sometimes  rather  lovingly  caress  the  fair 
Bianca  outside  the  latticed  window,  and 
who  generally  contrived  to  see  her  once, 
at  least,  in  every  week.  He  certainly 
possessed  strong  acquisitive  propensities, 
for  the  jingling  and  sparkliiig  of  some 
gold  pieces  which  he  once  beheld  so 
wrought  upon  him,  that  he  instantly 
darted  upon  the  treasure,  and  was  with 
much  difficulty  deprived  of  it.  All  these 
frailties  did,  like  so  many  rank  weeds, 
flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  nature  of  the 
unhappy  Diego ;  but  they  were  none 
which  are  not  indigenous  to  the  (^aterial 
soil  of  humanity.  Sacred  is  the  thought 
that  to  this  source  alone  is  to  be  attributed 
the  empire  of  that  evil  by  which  our  world 
is  darkened  and  disfigured — ^finite  in  its 
nature  as  the  corporeal  frame  from  whence 
it  sprang,  so  must  all  evil  one  day  dissolve 
and  perish,  leaving  that  sonl  which  is  in- 
capable of  pollution  free  to  seek  its  native 
sphere. 

Meanwhile,  the  meditations  of  Padre 
Boboli  tended  not  a  little  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  castello,  though,  sooth  to  say, 
it  was  not  within  the  power  of  all  his  curi- 
osity ever  to  lead  him  thither.  *'  Ah !" 
thought  the  good  padre,  "could  I  but 
gain  access  for  only  one  hour  to  the  se- 
cluded apartment  in  which  this  strange 
doctor,  I  am  informed,  pursues  his  dia- 
bolical studies,  then  might  I  hope  for 
some  ray  of  light  whereby  to  discover  the 
mystery."  But  vain  was  that  wish.  Dr. 
Klindiuger's  was  a  Bluebeard  chamber, 
into  which  no  being  but  himself  ever  dared 
to  enter,  and  which  was  always  seonred 
in  his  absence  beyond  the  possibility  of 
access.  Had  the  worthy  padre  been  able 
to  accomplish  his  wishes,  he  might  cer- 
tainly have  made  strange  discoveries. 
Among  the  multifarious  papers  of  the 
physician,  many  speculations   might  be 
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.y  which  the  man  of  orthodoxy 
ha\'tJ  been  doubtless  puzzled.  Here 
lurious  thoughts  on  the  nature  of 
and  si>irit,  wild  and  improbable  to 
t  degree.  In  the  fragments  of  an 
rnal  were  these  extravagant  ideas  : 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  life 
e  soul  are  not  two  distinct  princi- 
lat  life  does  not  exist  independently 
soul,  and  might  continue  to  exist 
vere  it  deserted  by  the  spiritual 
' — the  soul  calmly  informing  the 
structure,  yet  infusing  not  what 
1  vitality.  This  last  it  is  wliich 
rledijjos  the  might  of  the  sharp 
•  and  tlie  subtle  poison.  Were  the 
tion,  tlion,  dissolved  between  soul 
>dy,  it  is  my  aim  to  demonstrate 
,  Arnold  von  Ebhrenstein,  might 
y  the  grand  power  of  that  sci- 
v'liosc  worshipper  I  am,  maintain 
tal    princii)le    within    that    mortal 

»r  memoranda  there  were,  evidently 
EC  to  the  early  life  of  the  writer — 
itory  of  a  dread  fid  wrong,  Avritten 
•ds  of  scorching  fire.     There  had 
trngody,  such  as  men  talk  of  with 
leok  and  faltering  tongue :  a  woman, 
and  beautiful,  the  adored  of  her 
d,  had  been  the  victim  of  unlawful 
I,  even  in  the  first  May  morn  of 
d  lile.     Under  the  lurid  sky  of  that 
Lsland,  fate  had  laid  upon  three 
5  her  iron  grasp ;  there  where  the 
us  Hower  droops  and  dies  from  the 
iln(\<s  of  its  own  beauty,  and  the 
snake  coils  in  the  rank  luxuriance 
forest.    Then  came  an  hour  of  ven- 
!  and  of  blood.     But  wrongs  there 
r   A\'}iich   blood   cannot   atone,  for 
men  would  gladly  follow  the  de- 
:    into    the    shadows   of   eternity. 
'  said  the  record,  "  men  say  I  am 
;d ;  but  well  can  this  heart  feel  that 
it  is  no  atonement — for  me,  over 
head  the  vast  universe  has  reeled 
uni])lt'(l  into  ruins — whom  the  pas- 
>f  the  fiery  gulf  have  blasted  with 
hunder :    the   flame   which   before 
irou^h  my  veins,  is  now  become  a 
deadly  poison.     I  am  cold — cold, 
or  my  purj)ose,  be  thou  my  hand- 
xreat  goddess  of  science!"     It  ram- 
n  aiiain  :  "Am  I  then  successful? 
meet,  in  so<)th,  is  thy  condition  of 
O  man  of  merciless  and  brutal  pas- 
Here  grovel  in  the  dust  at  my  feet 
,1  as  a  serpent :  thou  shalt  drink  to 


the  dreg8  of  misery  and  debasement 

Come,  then,  impalpable  thing! — come  and 
mourn  over  thy  vile  habitation.  It  is  the 
subtle  tortiu-e  I  designed.  It  may  be 
hellish,  be  it  so — ^but  it  is  revenge.  Here 
it  lives  and  glows,  a  portion  of  the  fiery 
tortures  of  mine  own  soul.  Ah !  there  is 
an  irresistible  fascination,  a  fatal  necessity, 
full  of  misery  and  despair,  by  which  men 
are  hurried  on  as  surely  as  by  the  intensest 
longing  of  the  heait  after  happiness  and 
rest.  Strange  it  is  that  the  strongest  an<l 
most  imgovernable  impulses  of  humanity, 
instead  of  pleasure,  involve  only  pain. 
.  .  .  .  Is  this  the  end,  then,  of  those 
dreams,  so  pure  and  lofly  in  theii*  auu  ? 
Now,  now  alone,  wandering  through  the 
vast  soUtudes  of  space,  in  that  awful  self- 
containment  which  overleaps  forever  the 
bounding-line  of  mortality." 

But  out  of  this  chaos  of  faded  and 
crumpled  manuscripts,  it  would,  however, 
have  been  rather  a  difficult  task  even  for 
the  prjdng  eyes  of  Father  Boboli  to  put 
together  an  intelligible  or  connected  story; 
it  would  scarcely  have  done  more  than  to 
whet  his  curiosity  to  a  very  acute  point, 
and  fill  his  mind  with  ideas  of  vague 
horror.  Better  far  for  the  worthy  padre 
that  his  hand  should  never  grasp  those 
evidences  of  an  overwrought  and  unhappy 
nature. 

It  was  late  one  autumn  niglit  when  Dr. 
Klindinger  retired  to  his  antiquated  sleep- 
ing-apartment, lit  only  by  a  single  lamp. 
Pacing  up  and  down,  the  physician  found 
himself  suddenly  standing  opposite  a  huge, 
half-dimmed  mirror,  with  a  curious  frame 
of  arabesque  devices,  where  his  figui'e  was 
fully  reflected ;  wluie,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  reproduced  upon  the  opposite  wall  m 
dark  and  gigantic  shadow.  The  sight 
seemed  to  call  up  a  disagreeable  sensation, 
for  the  gaiser  turned  away  with  a  shrink- 
ing and  uneasy  gesture.  There  teas  some- 
thing indescribably  spectral  in  the  aspect 
of  that  triad  group — ^those  hollow,  flashing 
eyes,  that  bloodless  cheek  and  lip,  appear- 
ing  with  awful  fidelity  in  the  dim  and 
silent  mirror,  the  faint  outline  on  the  floor 
and  wall  imaging  forth  more  appropriately 
still  this  idea  of  impalpable  spirit ;  so  the 
three  figures  stood,  until  there  might  have 
well  risen  up  in  the  mhid  of  the  physiciaTi 
a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  regarding  the 
identity  of  the  elusive  and  impalpable  ego. 
Then  his  thoughts  wound  on  and  on;  and 
he,  the  man  of  intellect  and  science,  who 
had  delved  and  wandered  through  all  the 
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intricacies  of  being,  and  snatched  there- 
from secrets  dark  and  dread,  now  stood 
vainly  and  frantically,  as  of  old,  seeking  for 
that  great  central  point  to  which  the 
might  of  mind  ever  aspires,  yet  can  never, 
iu  mortality,  hope  to  attain.  But  this 
man,  even  within  the  narrow  wliu'ling 
circle  of  the  himian,  had  lie  not  with 
desperate  hand  seized  upon  the  operative 
power  of  nature,  and  profanely  wrested  its 
prerogatives  to  his  own  wrong  purposes? 
The  occult  and  daring  investigations  of 
the  i>hysioian  tended  not  hi  the  direction 
of  that  golden  track  which  leads  to  the 
knowledge  and  development  of  the  har- 
monies of  creation,  whicii  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  a  philosophy  holy  and  wise ;  but 
rather,  for  his  heavier  curse,  in  that 
false  path  of  <liscordancy  and  opposition, 
by  which  the  springs  of  the  great  macMn- 
ery  are  disc^rdered  and  broken. 

After  a  short  space.  Dr.  Klindinger 
turned  away,  and  opening  a  cabinet  of 
inlaid  ebony,  took  from  it  a  little  i)hial 
filled  with  a  beautiful  vermilion  liquor, 
clear  and  pure  as  the  loveliest  rose  dia- 
mond. He  removed  the  sto])per,  and  an 
odor  so  ex(|uisite  filled  the  apartment  that 
it  might  well  seem  as  if  wafted  from  the 
bowers  of  the  primal  Eden.  He  poured  a 
lew  drops  into  a  little  cup  of  crystal  water, 
and  enteruig  an  inner  apartment,  ap- 
proached a  couch,  upon  which  lay  the 
motionless  figure  of  the  Creole:  he  lay  in 
a  pahiful  and  rigid  attitude,  and  it  could 
scarcely  be  ascertauied  whether  indeed  he 
slept,  or  Wiis  not  locked  in  the  clasp  of 
some  hideous  cataleptic  death.  Tlie  old 
exi)ression  was  still  on  the  face,  the  pale- 
ness of  which  was  so  intense  that  one 
could  not  but  gaze  with  awe,  questionmg  , 
within  himself  whether  here  were  not 
before  him  the  silent  and  deserted  abode 
of  a  departed  intelligence.  The  physician 
stooped  over  the  couch,  and  gently  poured 
through  the  half-oi)en  lips  of  its  occupant 
a  portion  of  the  red  and  perfumed  liquor. 
There  was  an  instant  movement — the  eves 
gradually  opened,  and  the  frame  became 
histinct  Avith  life.  The  Creole  started  up 
with  a  convulsive  movement,  and  gazed 
uj)on  the  doctor  with  that  look  so  often 
described  in  all  its  strange  and  undetina- 
ble  horror, 

"  Of  a  verity,"  exclaimed  the  physician, 
with  a  hoarse  laugh,  "why,  old  Simon 
Magus  could  not  have  done  it  better, 
neither  could  the  great  Albertus  himself 
Ah!"  he  said  in  lower  tones,  "they  worked 


not,  after  all,  as  I  have  done,  those  princes 
of  the  crucible  and  furnace.''     •■ 

Now  another  figure  appeared  in  the 
room,  hovering  with  threatening  air  over 
the  couch  of  the  Creole.  This  was  a  shape 
dark  and  shadowy,  bearing  in  every  linea- 
ment a  fearfully  exact  likeness  to  the 
mysterious  Diego — a  resemblance  vivid 
and  distinct  indeed,  yet  with  a  certain 
singular  dissimilarity.  Could  it  be  ima- 
gined that  the  earthly  and  degraded  form 
of  the  Creole  had  actually  put  on  the  lucid 
robe  of  immortality,  leaving  behind  aD  the 
grossness  of  the  mortal  frame,  then  could 
this  strange  apparition  be  easily  realized; 
but  there  still  lay  the  half-recambent  figure 
of  Diego,  looking  convulsively  upward, 
and  seeming  to  claun  a  certain  affinity  to 
the  shape  which  hovered  above.  The 
physician  regarded  the  dual  figures  with 
an  expression  somewhat  approaching  to 
awe,  and  yet  with  a  mixture  of  defiance 
and  evil  passion  impossible  to  describe. 
The  shadow  seemed  ever  and  anon  to  emit 
cries  of  despair ;  in  its  lineaments  were 
depicted  unutterable  misery  and  pain,  yet 
mingled  with  a  sort  of  sad  and  majesdc 
sublimity.  "Torment  me  not  I"  it  ws8 
heard  to  say.  "  Let  the  hour  of  fiimve- 
ness  come.  Thou  and  I  shall  meet  agaml" 
(mazing  down  on  the  horrible  aspect  rfthe 
Creole,  it  seemed  to  writhe  with  agoDj. 
Face  to  face  now  stood  the  two,  looUag 
fixedly  on  each  other  with  frensy  namdeti 
and  unknown ;  then  the  yoice  sounded  no 
more;  the  shadowy  presence  fitded  into 
air,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  the  phyridm 
walked  slowly  away. 

Some  days  after  this  inexplicable  soenei 
as  Padre  Boboli  was  walking  in  his  caaodc 
fi*om  the  church,  he  saw  outside  the  hon- 
ble  hotel  of  the  village  a  party  of  trtTct 
lers,  who  seemed  seeking  fat  a  fiirther 
mode  of  conveyance  on  their  joumef. 
Just  as  the  padre  was  abont  to  accost  one 
of  the  group,  he  saw  crossing  the  narrow 
pathway  the  tall  figure  of  Dr.  KTiwulwigBr- 
As  he  approached,  one  of  the  trayeUeiii 
a  man  of  noble  and  distingniahed  ib, 
started  back  with  a  look  ni  niniHiimiit 
and  terror,  as  if  he  could  not  tnnt  iIn 
evidence  of  his  senses.  The  doctor,  oa 
his  part,  seemed  not  less  Btarthd;  ks 
paused,  changed  color,  and  finafly  " 
on  with  hurried  steps.  The 
approached  the  priest,  and  laid  in  a  TSIJ 
agitated  voice : 

"  May  I  b^.  Signer  F^dre,  that  jfW 
will  give  me  some  inlbnnatioii  wiA         ' 
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to  the  person  whom  I  have  just  now  seen 
— that  tall  man  who  has  so  quickly  disap- 
peared ?" 

"  Certainly,  signor,"  said  tlie  padre. 
"  That  is  our  resident  physician,  Dr. 
Klindinger,  a  stranger  who  some  time 
since  settled  mysteriously  in  our  locality. 
He  is  a  singular  man,"  continued  the 
padre,  "  as  you,  signor,  might  easily  learn 
were  I  to  tell  you  all  I  know  of  liim." 

"Dr.  Klindinger!"  said  the  stranger. 
"Ah!  truly  good  padre,  you  are  mistaken; 
that  undoubtedly  is  not But,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  on 
thii;  subject." 

"Truly,  signor,"  said  the  reverend 
father  impatiently,  "it  would  be  desirable 
that  you  should,  if  possible,  give  every 
information  in  your  power  relative  to  the 
said  Dr.  Klindinger.  There  are  strange 
rumors  al)road  with  regard  to  him  and 
his  Creole  servant — that  diabolical  being  ! 
And  methinks  it  would  be  more  conducive 
to  the  benefit  of  our  rustic  community  had 
the  said  Dr.  Klindinger  never  been  seen 
anion <x  us." 

"  Creole  servant^  did  you  say  ?"  ques- 
tioned the  gentleman.  "  How  extraordi- 
nary !"  He  thought  for  a  few  moments 
with  evident  terror,  and  then  turning  to 
the  priest,  said :  "  Good  padre,  as  I  and 
my  fellow  travellers  intend  remaining  here 
for  the  night,  I  shall,  if  you  condescend 
to  wait  upon  us,  communicate  to  you  all  I 
know  of  this  so-called  Dr.  Klindinger." 

The  priest  called  at  the  appointed  hour, 
was  received  by  the  stranger,  and  then  a 
very  singular  narrative  came  to  be  related. 

"  He,  Signor  Padre,  whom  you  call  Dr. 
Klindinger,  was  once  known  by  the  name 
of  Arnold  von  Ebhrenstein,  a  man  famous 
for  his  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  science. 
Going  to  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
he  there  met  a  young  and  lovely  girl, 
whom  he  married,  and  who  was  ruined  by 
the  base  passion  of  a  certain  Signor  Alonzo 
do  Castro,  a  Spanish  Creole,  who  had  been 
a  discarded  lover.  A  terrible  revenge 
was  taken  by  the  frantic  husband.  Hate 
seeiued  to  have  transformed  Arnold  von 
Ebhrenstein  into  a  fiend  :  he  murdered, 
barbarously  murdered  this  man,  and  im- 
mediately disappeared   from  the    island, 


taking  with  him   the  bo3[y  of   his  en- 
emy." 

"How,  signor?"  said  the  priest,  with 
starting  eyes ;  "  what  do  you  say  ?  took 
with  him  the  body  of  the  Creole  ?" 

"  Ay,  truly,  reverend  padre,  did  he ; 
but  for  what  purpose  is  not  understood." 

The  countenance  of  the  priest  grew 
deadly  pale;  he  muttered  and  crossed 
himself,  the  very  picture  of  the  most  ex- 
treme and  abject  fear.  "O  signor,  sig- 
nor !  this  is  dreadful !" 

"  Explain,  good  padre,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you,  signor,  that  the 
doctor  had  with  him  a  Creole  servant — a 
horrible,  hideous  being,  who  is  the  plague 
of  every  one  around  him  ?" 

The  stranger  listened,  half  curiously, 
half  fearfully,  as  if  with  some  hidden 
thought,  which,  however,  assumed  no 
distinct  shape.     The  priest  went  on : 

"  Signor,  have  you  seen,  ever  seen  this 
Creole  who  was  murdered  ?" 

"  Yes,  good  padre ;  he  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  appearance — liandsomc  in  an 
eminent  degree." 

That  evening  the  padre  contrived,  by 
means  of  Bianca,  to  mtroduce  the  stran- 
ger into  the  garden  of  the  doctor's  resi- 
dence, where  Diego  was  listlessly  wander- 
ing up  and  down.  The  Creole  went  on, 
pacing  slowly,  then  turned  round,  and 
revealed  fully  to  the  beholders  the  entire 
horror  of  his  hideous  visage.  The  stran- 
ger uttered  a  terrible  cry,  and  fell  at  length 
totally  insensible  to  the  ground.  At  this 
moment,  attracted  by  the  noise,  appeared 
the  pale  face  of  Dr.  Klindinger,  who  be- 
held with  dismay  the  spectacle  before  him, 
whereby  he  felt  convinced  the  mystery  of 
his  life  had  been,  by  some  strange  acci- 
dent, discovered. 

Next  morning,  the  lifeless  body  of  Diego 
wa«  found  carefully  disposed  upon  a  couch, 
bearing  no  trace  of  its  former  frightful 
expression.  Of  Dr.  Klindinger,  notwith- 
standing the  most  rigorous  search  made 
for  him  in  all  directions,  no  further  intelli- 
gence could  be  ever  after  obtamed ;  but 
he  assuredly  left  behind  him  recollections, 
which  could  not  easily  be  effaced,  of  both 
himself  and  his  Creole  servant  Diego. 
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I  AM  not  a  believer  in  ghosts  in  general ; 
I  sec  no  good  in  them.  They  come — ^that 
is,  are  reported  to  come — so  irrelevantly, 
purj)oselessly — so  lidiculously,  in  short — 
that  one's  common  sense  as  regards  this 
world,  one's  supernatual  sense  of  the  other, 
are  alike  revolted.  Then  nine  out  of  ten 
"  capital  ghost  stories "  are  so  easily  ac- 
counted for ;  and  in  the  tenth,  when  all 
natural  explanation  fails,  one  who  has  dis- 
covered the  extraordinary  difficulty  there 
is  in  all  society  in  getting  hold  of  that  very 
shppery  article  called  a  fact^  is  strongly 
inclined  to  shake  a  dubious  head,  ejaculat- 
ing, "  Evidence  !  a  question  of  evidence  1" 

But  my  unbelief  spi-ings  from  no  dogged 
or  contemptuous  scepticism  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility— however  great  the  improbability 
— of  that  strange  impression  upon  or  com- 
munication to,  spiiit  in  matter,  from  spirit 
wholly  immaterialized,  which  is  vulgarly 
called  "  a  ghost."  There  is  no  credulity 
more  blind,  no  ignorance  more  childish, 
than  that  of  the  sage  who  tries  to  measure 
"  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  things  under 
the  earth,"  with  the  small  two-foot  rule  of 
his  own  brains.  Dare  we  presume  to  argue 
concerning  any  mystery  of  the  universe, 
"It  is  inexplicable,  and  therefore  impos- 
sible"? 

Premising  these  opinions,  though  sim- 

fly  as  opinions,  I  am  about  to  relate  what 
must  confess  is  to  me  a  thorough  ghost 
story  ;  its  external  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence being  indisputable,  while  its  psycho- 
logical causes  and  results,  though  not  easy 
of  ex]>lanation,  are  still  more  difficult  to 
be  explained  away.  The  ghost,  like  Ham- 
let's, was  "  an  honest  ghost."  From  her 
daughter — an  old  lady,  who,  bless  her 
good  and  gentle  memory!  has  since  learned 
the  secrets  of  all  things — ^I  learned  this 
veritable  tale. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  MacArthur  to  me 
— it  was  in  the  early  days  of  table-moving, 
when  young  folk  ridiculed  and  elder  folk 
were  shocked  at  the  notion  of  calling  up 
one's  departed  ancestors  into  one's  diimer- 


table,  and  learning  the  wonders  of  the  an- 
gelic world  by  the  bobbings  of  a  hat  or 
the  tmrlings  of  a  plate — "  My  dear,"  con- 
tinued tlie  old  lady,  "  I  do  not  like  play- 
ing at  ghosts." 

"Why  not  ?    Do  you  believe  in  them  ?" 

"  A  little." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  one  ?" 

"  Never.     But  once  I  heard — *' 

She  looked  serious,  as  if  she  hardly  liked 
to  speak  about  it,  eitlier  from  a  sense  of 
awe  or  from  fear  of  ridicule.  But  no  one 
could  have  laughed  at  any  illusions  of  the 
gentle  old  lady,  who  never  uttered  a  harsh 
or  satirical  word  to  a  liraig  soul ;  and  this 
evident  awe  was  rather  remarkable  in  one 
who  had  a  large  stock  of  common  sense, 
little  wonder,  and  no  ideality. 

I  was  rather  curious  to  hear  Mrs.  Mac- 
Arthur's  ghost  story. 

"  My  dear,  it  was  a  long  time  ago— so 
long  that  you  may  fancy  I  forget  and  con- 
fuse the  circumstances.  But  I  do  not. 
Sometimes  I  think  one  recollects  more 
clearly  things  that  happened  in  one's  teens 
— I  was  eighteen  that  year — ^than  a  ffreat 
many  nearer  events.  And  besides,  I  had 
other  reasons  for  remembering  vividly 
everythhig  belonging  to  this  time— for  I 
was  in  love,  you  must  know." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  mild,  depre- 
cating smile,  as  if  hoping  my  youthfuluess 
woukl  not  consider  the  thing  so  very  im- 
possible or  ridiculous.  No;  I  was  all 
interest  at  once. 

"  In  love  with  Mr.  MacArthur,"  I  said, 
scarcely  as  a  (question,  being  at  that  Arca- 
dian time  of  life  when  one  takes  as 
natural  necessity,  and  believes  as  an  our 
doubted  truth,  that  everybody  marries  his  f 
or  her  first  love. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  not  with  Mr.  Mi^ 
Arthur."  .    ? 

I   was    so    astonished,   so    f  mplft|Jj 
dumb-foundered — for  I  had  woven  a  fQB, 
of  ideal  round  my  good  old  friend — ^thatl  ^ 
suffiered  Mrs.  MacArthur  to  knit  in  sile^Q8 
for  full  five  minutes.    My  surprise  was  not 
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lessened    when    she    said,    with  a  little 
smile: 

*'  He  was  a  yonng  gentleman  of  good 
parts;  and  he  was  very  fond  of  me. 
Proud,  too,  rather.  For  though  you 
miglit  not  think  it,  my  dear,  I  was  actually 
a  beauty  in  those  days.** 

I  had  very  little  doubt  of  it.  The  slight, 
lithe  figure,  the  tiny  hands  and  feet^ — ^if 
you  had  walked  behind  Mrs.  MacArthur 
you  might  have  taken  her  for  a  young 
woman  still.  Certainly,  people  lived 
slower  and  easier  in  the  last  generation 
than  in  ours. 

"  Yes,  I  was  the  beauty  of  Bath.  Mr. 
Everest  fell  in  love  with  me  there.  I  was 
much  gratified ;  for  I  had  just  been  read- 
ing Miss  Bumey's  Cecilia^  and  I  thought 
him  exactly  like  Mortimer  Delvil.  A 
very  pretty  tale,  Cecilia;  did  you  ever 
read  it  ?" 

"  No."  And,  to  arrive  at  her  tale,  I 
leaped  to  the  only  conclusion  which  could 
reconcile  the  two  facts  of  her  having  had 
a  lover  named  Everest,  and  being  now 
Mrs.  MacArthur.  "Was  it  his  ghost  you 
saw?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  no ;  thank  goodness,  he 
is  alive  still.  He  calls  here  sometimes;  he 
has  been  a  good  friend  to  our  family.  Ah !" 
with  a  slow  shake  of  the  head,  half  pleased, 
half  pensive,  "  you  would  hardly  believe, 
my  dear,  what  a  very  pretty  fellow  he 
was." 

One  could  scarcely  smile  at  the  odd 
phrase,  pertaining  to  last-century  novels 
a  and  to  the  loves  of  our  great-grandmothers. 
I  listened  patiently  to  the  wandering 
reminiscences  which  still  further  delayed 
the  ghost  story. 

"  But,  Mrs.  MacArthur,  was  it  in  Bath 
that  you  saw  or  heard  what  I  think  you 
were  going  to  tell  me  ?  The  ghost,  you 
know  ?" 

"  Don't  call  it  that;  it  sounds  as  if  you 

were  laughing  at  it.    And  you  must  not, 

for  it  is  really  true ;  as  true  as  that  I  sit 

here,  an   old  lady  .of  seventy-five;    and 

^that  then  I  was  a  young  gentlewoman  of 

B^ghteen.     Nay,  my  dear,  I  will  tell  you 

pUlabout  it. 

"  We  had  been  staying  in  London,  my 
fiither  and  mother,  Mr.  Everest,  and  I. 
He  had  persuaded  them  to  take  me ;  he 
wailhd  to  show  me  a  little  of  the  world, 
JhgQ^  it  was  but  a  narrow  world,  my 
|Hbhr-for  he  was  a  law  student,  living 
pMVy  and  working  hard.  He  took  lodg- 
ings for  us  near  the  Temple,  in  C 
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street — ^the  last  house  there^  looking  on  to 
the  river.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  river ; 
and  often  of  evenings,  when  his  work  was 
too  heavy  to  let  him  take  us  to  Ranelagh 
or  to  the  play,  he  used  to  walk  with  my 
father  and  mother  and  me,  up  and  down 
the  Temple  Gardens.  Were  you  ever  in 
the  Temple  Gardens?  It  is  a  pretty  place 
now — a  quiet,  gray  nook  in  the  midst  of 
noise  and  bustle ;  the  stars  look  wonderful 
through  those  great  trees;  but  still  it  is 
not  like  what  it  was  then,  when  I  was  a 
girl." 

Ah  I  no ;  impossible. 

"It  was  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  my  dear, 
that  I  remember  we  took  our  last  walk 
— ^my  mother,  Mr.  Everest,  and  I — ^before 
she  went  home  to  Bath.  She  was  very 
anxious  and  restless  to  go,  being  too  deli- 
cate for  London  gaieties.  Besides  she  had 
a  large  family  at  home,  of  which  I  was  the 
eldest ;  and  we  were  anxiously  expecting 
the  youngest  in  a  month  or  two.  Never- 
theless, my  dear  mother  had  gone  about 
with  me,  taken  me  to  all  the  shows  and 
sights  that  I,  a  hearty  and  happy  girl, 
longed  to  see,  and  entered  into  them 
with  almost  as  great  enjoyment  as  my 
own. 

"  But   to-night    she  was    pale,  rather 

frave,  and  steadfastly  bent  on  returning 
ome. 

"  We  did  all  we  could  to  persuade  her 
to  the  contrary,  for  on  the  next  night  but 
one  was  to  have  been  the  crowning  treat 
of  all  our  London  pleasures :  we  were  to 
see  Harrdet  at  Drury-lane,  with  John 
Kemble  and  Sarah  Siddons!  Think  of 
that,  my  dear.  Ah!,  you  have  no  such 
sights  now.  Even  my  grave  father  longed 
to  go,  and  urged  in  his  mild  way  that  we 
should  put  off  our  departure.  But  my 
mother  was  determined. 

"At  last  Mr.  Everest  said — (I  could 
show  you  the  very  spot  where  he  stood, 
with  the  river — ^it  was  high  water — flapping 
against  the  wall,  and  the  evening  sun 
shining  on  the  South wark  houses  opposite.) 
He  said — ^it  was  very  wrong,  of  course,  my 
dear ;  but  then  he  was  in  love,  and  might 
be  excused — 

"  '  Madam,'  said  he,  *  it  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  knew  you  think  of  yourself 
alone.' 

"  '  Myself,  Edmond  ?' 

" '  Pardon  me,  but  would  it  not  be  possi- 
ble for  you  to  return  home,  leaving  behind, 
for  two  days  only,  Mr.  Thwaite  and  Mis- 
tress Dorothy  ?* 
86 
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"  '  Leave  Aem  behind — leave  them  be- 
hind !'  She  mused  over  the  words. 
'  What  say  you,  Dorothy  ?' 

"  I  was  sileut.  In  very  trutli,  I  had  never 
been  parted  from  her  in  all  my  life.  It  had 
never  crossed  my  mhid  to  wish  to  part 
from  her,  or  to  enjoy  any  pleasure  without 
her,  till — till  within  the  last  tliree  months. 
'  Mother,  don't  suppose  I — ' 

"But  here  I  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Everest, 
and  stopped. 

"  '  Pray  continue,  Mistress  Dorothy.' 

"No,  I  could  not.  He  looked  so  vexed, 
so  hurt;  and  we  had  been  so  happy  to- 
gether. Also,  we  might  not  meet  agam 
for  years,  for  the  journey  between  London 
and' Bath  was  then  a  serious  one,  even  to 
lovers ;  and  he  worked  very  hard — had 
few  pleasures  in  his  life.  It  did  indeed 
seem  almost  seltish  of  my  mother. 

"  Though  my  hps  said  notliin^,  perhaps 
my  sad  eyes  said  only  too  much,  and  my 
mother  felt  it. 

"She  walked  with  us  a  few  yards,  slowly 
and  thoughtfully.  I  could  see  her  now, 
with  her  pale,  tired  face,  under  the  cherry- 
colored  ribbons  of  her  hood.  She  hjid 
been  very  liandsome  as  a  young  woman, 
and  was  most  sweet-looking  still — ^my  dear, 
good  mother! 

" 'Dorothy,  we  will  no  more  discuss  this. 
I  ain  very  sorry,  but  I  must  go  home. 
How  ever,  I  will  persuade  your  father  to 
remain  with  you  till  the  week's  end.  Are 
you  satistied  ?' 

"  '  No,'  was  the  first  filial  impulse  of  my 
heart ;  but  Mr.  Everest  pressed  my  arm 
with  such  an  entreating  look,  tliat  almost 
against  my  will  I  answered,  '  Yes.' 

"  Mr.  Everest  overwhelmed  my  mother 
with  his  delight  and  gratitude.  She 
walked  up  and  down  for  some  time  longer, 
leaning  on  his  arm — she  was  very  fond  of 
him ;  then  stood  lookmg  on  the  river,  up- 
wards and  downwards. 

" '  I  suppose  this  is  my  last  walk  in  Lon- 
don. Thank  you  for  all  the  care  you  have 
taken  of  me.  And  when  I  am  gone  home 
— mind,  oh  I  mind,  Edmoud,  that  you  take 
special  care  of  Dorothy.' 

"  These  words,  and  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  si)oken,  fixed  themselves  on  my 
mind — iir^jt,  from  gratitude,  not  unmingled 
with  regret,  as  if  I  had  not  been  so  con- 
sidjEjrate  to  her  as  she  to  me  ;  aftericarch 
— But  we  often  err,  my  dear,  in  dwelling 
too  much  on  that  word.  We  finite  crea- 
tures have  only  to  deal  with  'now' — 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with 'afterwards.' 


In  this  case,  I  have  ceased  to  blame  myself 
or  others.  Whatever  was,  being  past, 
was  right  to  be,  and  could  not  have  been 
otherwise. 

"  My  mother  went  home  next  morning, 
alone.  We  were  to  follow  in  a  few  days, 
though  she  would  not  allow  us  to  fix  any 
time.  Her  departure  was  so  hurried  that 
I  remember  nothing  about  it,  save  her 
answer  to  my  father's  urgent  desire — 
almost  command — that  if  anything  was 
amiss  she  would  immediately  let  him 
know. 

" '  Under  all  circumstances,  wife,'  he 
reiterated,  '  this  you  promise  ?' 

"  '  I  promise.' 

"Though  when  she  was  gone  he  de- 
clared she  need  not  have  said  it  so  earn- 
estly, since  we  should  be  at  home  almost 
as  soon  as  the  slow  Bath  coach  could  take 
her  and  bring  us  a  letter.  And  besides, 
there  was  nothing  likely  to  happen.  But 
he  fidgeted  a  good  deal,  being  unused  to 
her  ahsence  in  their  happy  wedded  life. 
He  was,  Uke  most  men,  glad  to  blame  any 
body  but  himself  and  the  whole  day,  and 
the  next,  was  cross  at  intervals  witn  both 
Edmond  and  me;  but  we  bore  it — and 
patiently. 

"  '  It  will  be  all  right  when  we  get  him 
to  the  theatre.  He  has  no  real  cause  for 
anxiety  about  her.  What  a  dear  woman 
she  is,  and  a  precious — your  mother, 
Dorothy !' 

"  I  rejoiced  to  hear  my  lover  speak  thn3) 
and  thought  there  hardly  ever  was  y9f)pg 
gentlewoman  so  blessed  as  L  ft  "^^ 

"  We  went  to  the  play.  Ah  I  jil^ 
know  nothing  of  what  a  play  is,  now-a- 
days.  You  never  saw  Jolm  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Siddons.  Though  in  dresses  and 
shows  it  was  far  inferior  to  the  ffamliet 
you  took  me  to  see  last  week,  my  dear — 
and  though  I  perfectly  well  remember 
being  on  the  point  of  laughing  vhen  in 
the  most  solemn  scene,  it  became  clearly 
evident  that  the  ghost  had  been  drinking. 
Strangely  enough,  no  after  events  con- 
nected therewith — ^notliing  subseai 
ever  drove  from  my  mind  the  vivitt 
pression  of  this  my  first  play.  Sti 
also,  that  the  play  shoidd  have 
Ilainlet,  Do  you  think  that 
believed  in — in  what  people  call '  gl 

I  could  Jiot  say ;  but  I  thoi 
MacAilhur's  ghost  was  very 
coming. 

"  Don't,  my  dear— don't ;  do 
but  laugh  at  it." 
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She  was  visibly  affected,  and  it  was  not ! 
without  an  effort  that  she  proceeded  in 
her  storj\ 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand  exactly  my 
position  that  night — a  young  girl,  her 
head  full  of  the  enchantment  of  the  stage 
— ^her  heart  of  somethint;  not  h»ss  en- 
groHsing.  Mr.  Everest  had  supped  with 
as,  leavuig  us  botli  in  tlie  best  of  spirits ; 
indeed  my  father  had  gone  to  bed  laugh- 
ing heartily  at  the  renieinlu-ance  of  the 
antios  of  Mr.  Griniahii,  which  had  almost 
obliterated  the  Queen  and  llanilet  from 
his  memory,  on  which  the  ridicuhjus  al- 
wnjn  took  a  far  stronger  hold  than  the 
as^vful  or  subUme. 

"  I  was  sitting — let  me  see — at  the 
window,  chatting  with  my  maid  Patty, 
who  was  brushing  tlie  powder  out  of  my 
likir..  The  win<low  was  open  half-way, 
and  lookhig  out  on  the  Thames  ;  and  the 
summer  night  being  very  warm  an<l  star- 
ry, made  it  almost  like  sitting  out  of 
do6rs.  There  was  none  of  the  awe  given 
by  the  solitude  of  a  midnight  closed  room, 
when  every  sound  is  magnified,  and  every 
shadow  seems  alive. 

"  As  I  said,  we  had  been  chatting  and 
laughing;  tor  Patty  and  1  were  both 
very  young,  and  she  had  a  sweetheart, 
too.  She,  like  every  one  of  our  house- 
hold, was  a  warm  a<hnirL'r  of  Mr.  Evert.'st. 
I  hgi  just  been  half  scolding,  half  smiling 
at^kisr  praises  of  him,  when  St.  Paul's 
grtiit  clock  came  booniing  over  the  silent 
river. 

*** Eleven,'  counted  Patty.  'Terrible 
late  we  be,  Mistre?*s  Dorothy :  not  like 
Bath  hoars,  I  reckon.' 

"  'Mother  Avill  have  been  in  bed  an  hour 
a«^o,'  said  I,  with  a  little  self-repruach  at 
not  having  thought  of  iior  till  now. 

"The  next  minute  my  maid  and  I  both 
started  up  with  a  bimultaneous  exclama- 
tion. 

"'Did  you  hear  that?' 

"  *  Xes,  a  Ixit  living  against  the  window.' 

** '  But  the  lattices  are  open,  Mistress 
Dorothy.' 

"  So  thev  were :  and  there  was  no  bird 
or  bat  or  llvin«i  thin'j:  about — onlv  the 
qidet  summer  night,  the  river,  and  the 
stars. 

*'  'I  be  certain  sure  T  heard  it.  And  I 
think  it  was  like — just  a  bit  like — some- 
body ta])]'ing.'' 

"'Nonsense,  Pattv!'  But  it  had 
stmck  me  thus — though  I  said  it  was  a 
bat.     It  was  exactiv  like  the  sound  of  tin- 


gers  against  a  pane  —  very  soft,  gentle 
fmgers,  suih  as,  ni  passing  into  her  flower- 
garden,  my  mother  used  often  to  tap  out- 
side the  scliool-r(»om  easement  at  home. 

"  '  I  wonder,  did  father  hear  anything? 
It  —  the  bird,  you  know,  Patty  —  might 
have  flown  at  his  window,  too  ?' 

"'Oh,  Mistress  Dorothy!'  Patty 
wouhl  not  be  deceived.  I  gave  her  the 
brush  to  finish  my  hair,  but  her  hand 
shook  too  mu(;h.  I  shut  the  window,  and 
we  both  sat  down  facing  it. 

''At  that  minute,  distinct,  clear,  and 
unmistakable,  like  a  person  giving  a  sum- 
mons hi  })assijig  by,  we  heard  once  more 
the  tapping  on  the  pane.  But  notiiing 
was  sei*n  ;  not  a  suigle  sIukIow  came  1m> 
twe(»n  us  and  the  open  air,  the  bright 
starlight. 

"  Startled  I  was,  and  awed,  but  I  was 
not  frightened.  The  sound  gave  me  evin 
an  mexi>lieable  delight.  But  I  had  hardly 
time  to  recognize  my  feelings,  still  less  to 
analyse  them,  when  a  loud  cry  came  from 
my  lather's  room. 

'^  •  Dolly,  Dolly  I' 

"  Now,  my  mother  and  I  had  both  one 
name,  but  he  always  gave  her  the  old- 
fashioned  j)et  name — 1  was  invariahiy 
Dorothy.  Still  I  <lid  not  pause  to  thinii, 
but  ran  to  liis  locked  door,  and  answere«i. 

"  It  was  a  huig  time  betbre  he  took  any 
notice,  though  I  heard  him  talking  to  him- 
self, and  moaning.  He  was  subject  to  bad 
dreams,  especially  betbre  his  attacks  of 
gout.  So  my  lirst  alarm  lightened.  1 
stood  listening,  knocking  at  intervals,  un- 
til at  hist  he  replied  : 

'^ '  What  do'ue  want,  child?' 

"  '  Is  anything  the  matter,  lather?' 

'"^'otlling.    Go  to  thy  bed,  Dorothy.' 

"'Did  you  not  call?  Do  you  A\aiit 
any  one  ?' 

'^'Xotthee.  O  Dolly!  my  poor  Dolly  ." 
— and  he  seemeil  to  be  almost  sobbing. 
'  AVIjv  did  I  let  thee  leave  me?' 

'" '  Father,  you  are  not  going  to  be  ill  ? 
It  is  not  the  gout,  is  it?'  (for  that  was 
the  time  when  he  wanted  my  moth('r 
most,  and  in«leed,  when  he  was  wholly 
unmanageable  by  any  one  but  her.) 

"  '  Go  away.     Get  to  thy  bed,  girl ;  I 


'ee.' 


ilon't  want 

"  I  thought  he  was  angry  Tidth  me  for 
having  been  in  some  sort  the  cause  of  our 
delay,  anil  retired  very  niiserable.  Patiy 
and  I  sat  ui)a  good  while  longer,  discussing 
the  dreary  prospect  of  my  father's  having 
a  lit  of  the  gout  here  in  London  lodghigs. 
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with  onlyiiBtQiinrse  Mm,  and  my  mother 
away.  Our  alarm  was  so  great  that  we 
quite  forgot  the  oarious  circomstahce 
which  had  attracted  us,  till  Patty  spoke 
up,  from  her  bed  on  the  floor. 

"  *  I  hope  master  beant  going  to  be  very 
ill,  and  that — ^you  know — came  for  a  warn- 
ing. Do  'ee  think  it  vxu  a  bird.  Mistress 
Dorothy  ?» 

" '  Very  likely.  Now,  Patty,  let  us  go 
to  sleep.' 

^^  But  I  did  not,  for  all  night  I  heard 
my  Either  groaning  at  intervals.  I  was 
certain  it  was  the  gout,  and  wished  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  we  had  gone 
home  with  mother. 

"  What  was  my  surprise  when,  quite 
early,  I  heard  him  rise  and  ^o  down,  just 
as  if  nothing  was  uling  lum!  I  foimd 
him  sitting  at  the  break&st-table  in  his 
travelling-coat,  looking  very  haggard  and 
miserable,  but  evidently  bent  on  a  jour- 
ney. 

"  *  Father,  you  are  not  going  to  Bath  ?* 

"  *  Yes,  I  be.' 

^^  ^  Not  till  the  evening  ooach  starts  ?'  I 
cried,  alarmed.    *  We  canHi,  you  know.' 

«^«ril  take  a  post-chaise,  then.  We 
must  be  off  in  an  hour.' 

^^  An  hour  I  The  cruel  pain  of  parting 
— (my  dear,  I  believe  I  used  to  feel  things 
keenly  when  I  was  young) — shot  through 
me — through  and  through.  A  single 
hour,  and  I  should  have  said  good-bv  to 
£dmond — one  of  those  heart-breaking 
&rewells  when  we  seem  to  leave  half  of 
our  poor  young  life  behind  us,  forgetting 
that  the  only  real  parting  is  when  there 
is  no  love  left  to  part  from.  A  few  years, 
and  I  wondered  how  I  could  have  crept 
away  and  wept  in  such  intolerable  agony 
at  the  mere  bidding  good-by  to  Edmond 
— ^Edmond,  who  loved  me. 

"Every  minute  seemed  a  day  till  he 
came  in,  as  usual,  to  break&st.  My  red 
eyes  and  my  Other's  corded  trunk  ex- 
plained all. 

"  *  Doctor  Thwaite,  you  are  not  going?* 

"  *  Yes,  I  be,'  repeated  my  &ther.  He 
sat  moodily  leaning  on  the  table — ^would 
not  taste  his  breakfast. 

"*Not  till  the  ni^ht  coach,  surely? 
I  was  to  take  you  and  Mistress  Dorothy 
to  see  Mr.  Benjamin  West,  the  king's 
psdnter.' 

"^Let  kings  and  painters  alone,  lad; 
I  be  going  home  to  my  Dolly.' 

"Mr.  Everest  used  many  arguments, 
gay  and  grave,  upon  which  I  hmig  with 
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earnest  conviction  and  hope.    He  made 
things  so   clear  always;    ne  was  a  man 
of  much  brighter  parts  than  my  &ther 
and  had  great  influence  over  him. 

"  *  Dorothy,'  he  whispered,  *  help  me  to 

rirsuade  the  Doctor.  It  is  so  little  timo 
beg  for,  only  a  few  hours ;  and  before 
so  long  a  parting.'  Ay,  longer  than  he 
thought,  or  I. 

"*  Children,'  cried  my  &ther  at  last, 
*you  are  a  couple  of  fools.  Wait  till 
you  have  been  married  twenty  years.  I 
must  ^o  to  my  Dolly.  I  know  there  is 
something  amiss  at  home.' 

"  I  should  have  felt  alarmed,  but  I  saw 
Mr.  Everest  smile ;  and  besides,  I  was  yet 
glowing  imder  his  fond  look,  as  my  &ther 
spoke  of  our  being  *  married  twenty 
years.' 

" '  Father,  you  have  surely  no  reason  for 
thinking  this  r    If  you  have,  tell  us.' 

"My  flither  just  lifted  his  head,  and 
looked  me  woefully  in  the  fiuse. 

"  ^Dorothy,  last  night,  as  sure  as  I  see 
you  now,  I  saw  your  mother.' 

"*  Is  that  all  ?' cried  Mr.  Everest,  laugh- 
ing; *why,  my  good  sir,  of  course  you 
did ;  you  were  dreaming.' 

"  *  I  had  not  gone  to  sle^.' 

"  *  How  did  you  see  her  r 

"  *"  Coming  into  the  room  just  as  she  used 
to  do  in  the  bedroom  at  home,  with  the 
candle  in  her  hand  and  the  baby  tnlcwp  on 
her  arm.' 

"  ^  Did  she  speak  ?'  asked  Mr.  Bveiest, 
with  another  and  rather  satirical  smile; 
^  remember,  you  saw  JSamlet  last  nighu 
Indeed,  sir — ^indeed,  Dorothy — it  wma  a 
mere  dream.  I  do  not  believe  in  ghoflto ; 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  conmion  sense,  to 
human  wisdom — nay,  even  to  DivinitT  it- 
self' 

"  Edmond  spoke  so  earnestly,  so  jofltlT, 
so  aflectionately,  that  perforce  I  agroea ; 
and  even  my  ^ther  became  to  feel  rather 
ashamed  of  his  own  weakness.  He,  a 
physician,  the  head  of  a  family,  to  yield 
to  a  mere  superstitious  &ncy,  springing 
probably  from  a  hot  supper  and  an  over- 
excited brain!  To  the  same  cause  Mr. 
Everest  attributed  the  other  inoidanii 
which  somewhat  hesitatingly  I  told  him. 

"  ^  Dear,  it  was  a  bird ;  nothing  but  a 
bird.  One  flew  in  at  my  window  kH 
spring ;  it  had  hurt  itself  and  I  fceplifc| 
and  nursed  it,  and  petted  it.  It  was  BoA 
a  pretty  gentle  little  thing,  that  it  pot 
in  mind  of  Dorothy.' 

"' Did  it?' said  L 
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"  *  And  at  last  it  got  well  and  flew  away.' 

"  'Ah !  that  was  not  like  Dorothy.' 

"Thus,  my  fether  being  persuaded,  it 
was  not  hard  to  persuade  me.  We  settled 
to  remam  till  eveniug.  Edmond  and  I, 
with  my  maid  Patty,  went  about  together, 
chiefly  m  Mr.  West's  gallery,  and  in  the 
quiet  shade  of  our  favorite  Temple  Gar- 
dens. And  if  for  those  four  stolen  hours, 
and  the  sweetness  in  them,  I  afterwards 
suffered  untold  remorse  and  bitterness,  I 
haye  entirely  forgiven  myself  as  I  know 
my  dear  mother  would  have  forgiven  me, 
lone  ago." 

Mrs.  MacArthur  stopped,  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  then  continued — speaking  more 
in  the  matter-of-fact  way  that  old  people 
speak  than  she  had  been  lately  doing. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  where  was  I  ?" 

"  In  the  Temple  Gardens." 

"Yes,  yes.  Well,  we  came  home  to 
dinner.  My  father  always  enjoyed  his 
dinner,  and  his  nap  afterwards;  he  had 
nearly  recovered  himself  now :  only  look- 
ed tired  from  loss  of  rest.  Edmond  and 
I  sat  in  the  window,  watching  the  barges 
and  wherries  down  the  Thames;  there 
were  no  steamboats  then,  you  know. 

"  Some  one  knocked  at  the  door  with  a 
message  for  my  father,  but  he  slept  so 
heavily  he  did  not  hear.  Mr.  Everest 
went  to  see  what  it  was ;  I  stood  at  the 
window.  I  remember  mechanically  watch- 
ing the  red  ssdl  of  a  Margate  hoy  that  was 
gomg  down  the  river,  and  thinldng  with 
-a  sharp  pang  how  dark  the  room  seemed, 
in  a  moment,  with  Edmond  not  there. 

"Redntering,  after  a  somewhat  long 
absence,  he  never  looked  at  me,  bat  went 
straight  to  my  father. 

"  *  Sir,  it  is  almost  time  for  you  to  start,' 
Toh !  Edmond.)  '  There  is  a  coach  at  the 
aoor;  and,  pardon  me,  but  I  think  you 
should  travel  quickly.' 

"  My  &ther  sprang  to  his  feet 

"  ^  Dear  sir,  indeed  there  is  no  need  for 
anxiety  now ;  but  I  have  received  news. 
You  nave  another  little  daughter,  sir, 
and — ' 

"  *  Dolly,  my  Dolly !'  Without  another 
word  my  &ther  rushed  away  without  his 
hat,  leaped  into  the  post-chaise  that  was 
waiting,  and  drove  off. 

"  ^  Edmond  1'  I  gasped. 


\ 
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"*Myi)oorlittlegirl — irfy<ftmDorothyr 

"  By  tne  tenderness  of  his  embrace,  not 
lover-like,  but  brother-like — ^by  his  tears, 
for  I  could  feel  Uiem  on  my  neck — ^I  knew, 
as  well  as  if  he  had  told  me,  that  I  should 
never  see  my  dear  mother  any  more. 

"  She  had  died  in  childbirth,"  continued 
the  old  lady  after  a  long  pause — "  died  at 
night,  at  the  very  hour  and  nunute  when 
I  had  heard  the  tapping  on  the  window- 
pane,  and  my  &ther  nad  thought  he  saw 
her  coming  into  his  room  with  a  baby  on 
her  arm." 

"Was  the  bady  dead,  too  f** 

"They  thought  so  then,  but  it  after- 
wards revived." 

"  What  a  strange  story  1" 

"I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  hi  it. 
How  and  why  and  what  it  was  I  can  not 
teU;  I  only  know  that  it  assuredly  was 
so." 

"  And  Mr.  Everest  ?"  I  inquired,  after 
some  hesitation. 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head.  "Ah  I 
my  dear,  you  will  soon  learn  how  very, 
very  seldom  one  marries  one's  first  love. 
After  that  day,'I  did  not  see  Mr.  Everest 
for  twenty  years." 

"  How  wrong — how — ^' 

"  Don't  blame  him ;  it  was  not  his  fiiult. 
You  see,  after  that  time  my  &ther  took  a 

Erejudice  against  him — ^not  unnatural,  per- 
aps;  and  ^e  was  not  there  to  make  thmgs 
straight.  Besides,  my  own  oonsoienoe 
was  very  sore,  and  tner«  were  the  mx 
children  at  home,  and  the  little  baby  had 
no  mother :  so  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind. 
I  should  have  loved  him  just  the  same  if 
we  had  waited  twentv  years :  but  he  could 
not  see  things  so.  Don't  blame  him,  my 
deai^-dont  blame  him*  It  was  as  wel^ 
perhiupe,  as  things  turned  out." 

"  Did  he  marry  ?" 

"  Yes,  after  a  few  years;  and  loved  hia 
wife  dearly.  When  I  was  about  one^md- 
thirty,  I  married  Mr.  MacArthur.  So 
neither  of  us  was  unhappy,  you  see — i^ 
least,  not  more  so  than  most  people ;  and 
we  became  sincere  friends  afterwards. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everest  oome  to  see  me, 
almost  every  Sunday.  Why,  you  feolish 
child,  you  are  not  crying  f" 

Ay,  i  was — ^but  soaroely  at  the  ghost- 
story. 
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THE   WORLD   UNSEEN. 


SE^^^RAL  of  our  most  proficient  adepts 
in  natural  philosophy,  includino:  even  Sir 
lluniphrey  Davy,  have  amused  themselves 
hy  <^uessing  the  forms  and  constitution  of 
the  living  creatures  that  dwell  on  other 
planets  belonging  to  our  system.  For  in- 
stance, Saturn  himself,  ligliter  than  cork, 
must  be  the  habitat,  it  is  supposed,  of 
creatures  inconij)arably  lighter  still,  the 
grossest  of  whose  circulating  fluids  are  es- 
sential oils  and  alcoholic  ethers.  It  is 
I)r(>bable  that  these  hypothetical  beings 
do  not  diifer  from  those  composing  the 
earth's  past  and  present  fauna*  so  much  as 
mriny  persons  might  supi)ose.  Tliat  some, 
at  least,  of  the  mateiial  elements  of  other 
worlds  are  identical  with  our  own,  is 
pinved  by  the  inspection  of  aerolites, 
which  supply  us  by  their  fall  with  new-ini- 
|)orted,  it  not  novel,  samples  of  mhieral. 
The  zones  of  Jupiter — wnich  cannot  be 
other  than  equatorial,  tropical,  and  tem- 
perate— and  the  arctic  and  antarctic  snows 
visible  in  the  polar  regions  of  ]VIars,  offer 
conditions  so  similar  to  those  of  our  own 
txirth's  surface,  that  it  would  really  turn 
«-,ut  an  improbable  fact,  and  an  unexpected 
discovery,  if  a  Jovine  or  a  Martial  mena- 
gerie were  to  exhibit  species  more  extra.- 
oriliiiary  in  their  oro^anization  than  the 
:i!itecHluvian  animals  discovered  by  Cuvier. 
But,  however  that  nuiy  be,  one  point  will 
n')l  be  disputed:  if  a  balloon-load  of 
wild  creatures  were  to  reach  the  earth 
from  either  of  our  neighboring  planets, 
till-  Zoological  Society  might  charge  a  five- 
guineas  entrance  to  their  gardens,  and 
wuuld  make  their  fortune  within  half  a 
vcar. 

It  haj)pens  that,  in  a  little  world  more 
a'Tt'>>ible  to  us  than  either  Jujnter  or 
iMars,  there  really  exist,  unseen,  wtmdrous 
living  creatures,  unknown  to  the  large 
inijorily  of  the  human  race.  If  we  could 
til  ojirsclves  whh  a  pair  of  spectacles  that 
wtMild  enable  us  to  see  the  inhabitants  of 
Venus,  distinctly — to  note  what  dresses 
till  y  wear,  how  their  fashions  change,  what 
is  their  ceremonial  at  births,  wedduigs. 


and  deaths — the  spectacle-maker  would 
have  a  long  list  of  castomera,  and  onr 
])ublishers  Avould  give  us  periodical  illiis- 
trations — colored  and  plam— of  the  phft- 
ses  which  Vcnas's  fiishionable  society,  ai 
Avell  as  her  crescent  and  her  waning  Bd( 
assume.  Yet  eyes,  with  which  we  en 
look  into  another  invisible  world,  are  pro- 
curable at  a  reasonable  rate. 

'^I  want  to  make  Tom  Styled  yonng 

{)eoplc  some  handsome  present,  bat  1  dont 
mow  what  on  earth  to  ^ve  them,**  is  the 
ofl-uttered  complaint  of  many  a  worthj 
godfather.  ^'  They  are  already  weD  set  np 
Avith  dolls,  rocking-horses,  and  balj- 
houses;  and  cakes  and  Christmas^reei 
are  out  of  the  question.  Styles  l&es  to 
select  his  children's  books  ^ima^lf^  even  if 
Mrs.  St  vies  were  not  so  yeir  paitioiilar, 
and  a  little  too  strait-laced  m  ner  viewii 
not  to  say,  sectarian.  A  present  of  boob 
would  be  a  risk  to  run.  l)o  tell  nWi  n^ 
dear  Sally,  Avhat  shall  we  give  thein,^  ' 
time?" 

Sail V,  a  matron  with  her  own  ideas  akoy 
mentally  runs  the  round  of  things  prasent- 
able,  and  finds  nothing  but  a  Hst  of  DSf^ 
tive  items.  We  will  step  in  to  Sany*baid, 
and  suggest — a  microscope  I  It  isneidMr 
high-church  nor  low-church ;  savois  net 
ther  of  Puscyism  nor  dissent ;  is  peiAottj 
unexceutional  in  its  political  tendsBMi 
and  is  tree  from  all  charge  of  immanitj 
or  irreligion. 

The  microscope  arrived,  what  is  to  1m 
done  AA'ith  it  ?  "See  the  vermin  in  yovr 
cisteni-water,"  says  the  advertisemsnt  is 
the  Ttmes^  with  the  hope  of  inducing  yos 
to  purchase  a  patent  selfeleaiimig  cksr- 
coal-filter.  Don't  see  them,  miless  yo« sre 
both  strong-minded  and  atro^^tOB- 
ached ;  that's  my  advice.  And|  wh&S  I 
am  giving  it,  in  steps  Noakea  Twlio  hsi 
heard  of  Styles'  scientific  acoixUtioo)  w^ 
a  siunple,  in  a  wine-glass,  m/ax  his  OVi 
private  piunp.  At  the  botUHn  of  ihl 
glass  a  tiny  milk-white  speck  glides  aksf 
with  sloAv  but  steady  motion.  "With  gsn* 
tie  skill  it  is  transferred  with  a  drop  of 
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to  the  meniscus-glass  of  the  micro- 
placed  in  the  stand,  peeped  at  with 
power  as  a  transparent  object — and 
IS  beheld  ?  Something  very  like  a 
of  the  spermaceti  species,  protrud- 
huge  Ups,  and  glaring  with  a  pair 
I-black  eyes.     Its  substance  is  an 

gelatinous  blubber  composed  of 
,  which  are  visibly  distinct  like  the 
J  in  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Its  fleshy, 
ated  mass  heaves  and  sinks,  dilates 
3ntract8,  at  every  motion.  But  it 
>uded  the  water  by  a  voluntary  act. 

strand  our  whale  on  an  ebony  shore 

agency  of  a  pin,  to  see  how  he  will 
5  on  dry  land.  He  is  burst — ^he  is 
I  out  like  a  curdled  fluid — he  is  dried 
3  is  gone !  Nothing  is  left  of  him 
norsel  of  film  scarcely  visible  to  the 
eye. 

le  Tom  is  chasing  a  white  cabbage- 
fly  on  the  grass-plot.  It  is  too  much 
1 ;  it  darts  away  between  a  laurel 
rose-bush.  No ;  he  has  it :  it  has 
topped  by  the  wide-spread  net  of  a 
jarden-spider — the  diadem.  Stay  a 
it,  Tom,  before  you  brush  the  web 
•  away.  We  will  catch  a  portion  of 
3ue  on  this  slip  of  window-glass.  It 
a  nice  little  tailor's  pattern  of  real 
ler  cloth  for  summer  use.  But,  in- 
)f  the  threads  crossing  each  other  at 
ingles  like  the  warp  and  the  woof  of 

looms,  there  is  a  fi*amework  of 
8  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  across 
other  threads  are  woven  round  and 
Look  ;  the  power  of  the  object- 
3  high,  and  we  have  got  into  the 
f  view  a  point  where  the  threads 

But  observe,  the  radiating  thread 
Q  and  smooth,  like  a  simple  iron 
while  the  concentric  threads  are 
d  at  intervals  with  transparent 
of  different  sizes,  one  or  two  little 
Lterveiung  between  each  large  one, 
titicial  necklaces  of  pearls.  They 
iplets  and  rosaries  on  which  the  flies 
ly  their  prayers  before  they  receive 
shing  stroke  from  their  executioner, 
idem  spider.  It  is  the  viscid  glo- 
r'hicli  api)ear  to  give  to  these  threads 
peculiarly  adhesive  character.  If 
row  dust  on  a  circular  spider's  web, 
ay  observe  that  it  adheres  to  the 
s  which  are  spirally  disposed,  but 
those  that  radiate  from  the  centre 
circumference,  because  the  former 
•e  strung  with  gummy  pearls.  You 
now  how  to  distinguish  with  the 


microscope  the  thread  of  <hfe  warp  in  a 
spider's  web,  from  the  thread  of  the  woof. 
The  butterfljr  flutters  in  Tom's  little 
fingers.  Let  it  flutter — ^hold  against  it 
another  slip  of  glass.  The  slip  is  covered 
with  white  dust.  Let  us  submit  that  to 
the  searching  power ;  and,  lo  I  we  have  a 
collection  of  scales  or  feathers,  with  the 

?uill  as  distinctly  visible  as  that  of  the  pen 
now  hold  in  my  hand.  Some  are  broad 
and  flat,  with  deep-cut  notches  at  their 
end,  semi-transparent,  as  if  made  of  gela- 
tine, and  clearly  marked  with  longitudinal 
stripes — proof  that  the  instrument  is  not  a 
bad  one ;  others  are  more  taper  in  their 
proportions,  opaline  in  texture,  mottled 
with  cloudy  spots,  and  terminate  very  cu- 
riously in  a  tuft  of  bristles,  each  of  which 
seems  to  have  a  little  head  at  its  tip  end. 
What  can  be  the  use  of  them  ?  Feather- 
scales  terminating  in  a  pencil  of  hairs  like 
the  stamens  of  flowers  ?  But,  the  butter- 
fly is  stark  dead — ^Tom  has  pinched  its 
body  so  tight  to  prevent  its  escape.  It  is 
much  too  enormous  a  creature  to  be  looked 
at  entire  with  ajmicroscope  ;  we  must  cut 
up  its  carcase,  ra  a  butcher  does  an  ox, 
and  serve  it  out  piecemeal.  Then  we  as- 
certain that  its  horns  or  antennsB  are  cov- 
ered with  scales ;  they  are  elegant  shafts, 
like  the  trunks  of  young  palm-trees.  We 
have  rubbed  off  some  of  the  scales  in  our 
clumsy  dissection — they  are  strewn  on  the 
slip  of  gl^s  beside  their  parent  stem;  and 
we  may  remark  that  each  scale  has  at  its 
top  a  single  notch  cut  out  of  it  like  the 
letter  V,  or  the  wedge  of  cake  which  a 
schoolboy  would  produce  with  two  strolfes 
of  the  knife,  if  allowed  to  help  himself. 
Our  butterfly's  eyes  are  composite,  made 
up  of  eyelets  to  be  counted — or  left  un- 
counted— by  hundreds.  His  feet  have 
some  resemblance  to  a  hand,  which  you 
might  imagine  to  be  mainly  composed  of 
a  couple  of  broad  miller's  thumbs ;  but 
the  wonder  of  wonders  is  his  elaborate 
proboscis,  folding  up  spirally,  composed  of 
an  infinity  of  corkscrew  vessels,  and  fur- 
nished with  elastic  suckers  and  pumps. 
All  this  we  behold  as  clearly,  though  bit 
by  bit,  as  we  see  that  a  centenarian  oak 
consists  of  roots,  trunk,  branches,  and 
leaves.  One  of  these  days  some  ingenious 
artist  in  taxidermy  might  treat  us  to  a 
model  of  the  cabbage-butterfly,  putting 
together  its  parts  as  was  done  with  the 
model  of  the  dodo,  only  on  a  highly  mag- 
nified scale.  ]^othing  but  such  a  property 
butterfly  as  this,  (to  use  theatrical  phrase- 
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ology,)  with  every  plnraelet  as  visible  as , 
those  on  a  turkey-cock,  can  give  ns  an  idea 
of  the  stately  presence  of  a  papilionaceous 
dandy  as  he  appears  in  the  eyes  of  his  fel- 
low lepidoptersB. 

Dust  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  precise, 
unvarying,  specific  thmg ;  the  same  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  all  places.  Dust 
is  a  nuisance  to  be  despised,  to  be  wiped 
away,  or  where  not,  to  have  the  word  Slut 
reproachfully  traced  on  it  with  a  finger- 
tip. But  the  microscope  reveals  to  us 
dust  as  existing  under  a  thousand  charm- 
ing and  admirable  forms.  The  microscop- 
ist  is  obliged  to  study  dust  attentively, 
that  he  may  not  mistake  some  stray  hair 
or  scale  for  a  portion  of  the  object  he  is 
engaged  in  examining.  There  is  antedi- 
luvian dust,  which  was  organized  into 
beauty  before  Adam  had  come  into  the 
world  to  behold  it ;  there  are  dust-skele- 
tons, which  constitute  mountains  in  their 
immense  aggregate ;  there  is  living  dust, 
which  drops  from  cheese,  or  metamor- 
phoses itself  out  of  farinaceous  matter,  or 
discolors  water,  or  eats  through  solid 
oak.  On  a  ship  out  at  sea,  leagues  and 
eagues  away  from  land,  there  falls  a 
shower  of  impalpable  dust,  brought  from 
the  great  desert  by  the  heated  wmds,  and 
close  examination  proves  it  to  consist  of 
the  remains  of  dead  animalcules.  There 
is  fertilizing  dust,  or  pollen,  without  whose 
influence  neither  gram  nor  fniit  would  re- 
ward ,the  cultivator's  care.  Pollen  is  very 
curious  as  an  object  of  study,  even  if  we 
look  no  further  than  its  outward  form, 
wGich  varies  greatly  in  different  plants. 
The  rose  and  the  poppy  have  pollen  like 
grains  of  wheat,  magnified  into  semi-trans- 
parent weavers'  shuttles;  that  of  the 
mallow  resembles  cannon-balls  covered  with 
spikes ;  the  fuschia  has  pollen  like  bits  of 
half^melted  sticky  sugar-candy,  with  which 
a  small  quantity  of  horse-hair  has  become 
entangled ;  the  passion-flower  has  pollen- 
grains  resembling  Chinese  carved  ivory 
balls.  Pollen,  however,  varies  more  when 
dry  than  when  moist ;  for  the  effect  of  the 
imbibition  of  fluid,  which  usually  takes 
l)lace  when  the  pollen  is  placed  in  contact 
with  it,  is  to  soften  down  angulai-ities,  and 
to  brhig  the  cell  nearer  to  the  typical 
8ph<?re.  Besides  the  extraordinary  mark- 
ings and  inequalities  of  their  surface,  most 
pollen-grains  have  what  appear  to  be 
pores,  or  slits,  in  their  outer  coat,  varying 
m  number  in  different  species,  tlirough 
which  the  inner    coat    protrudes   itself, 


when  the  bulk  of  its  oonteiitB  has  been  in* 
creased  by  absorption*  Sometimes  the 
pores  are  covered  by  little  diso-like  pieoes, 
or  lids,  which  &11  off  when  that  w<mderfiil 
phenomenon  occurs — the  protmnon  of 
the  pollen-tube.  This  action  takes  jdsoe 
naturally,  when  the  poUen-granui  fiU  ajxin 
the  sur&ce  of  the  stigma,  wfaleh  is  moist- 
ened  with  a  viscid  secretion :  and  the  pol- 
len-tubes,  at  first  mere  protmaionB  of  the 
inner  coat  of  their  cell,  infliniisting  thea^ 
selves  between  the  looselj-Moked  odls  of 
the  stigma,  ^row  downward  through  tke 
style,  sometimes  even  to  the  length  of 
several  inches,  until  they  reacli  tlie  ot» 
rium.  The  first  change — namely,  die 
protrusion  of  the  inner  monbrane  throaj^ 
the  pores  of  the  exterior,  maj  be  made  to 
take  place  artificially,  by  moiateninir  the 
pollen  with  water,  thin  syrap,  or  dilirte 
acids,  (different  kinds  of  poUenrgnins  re- 
quiring a  different  mode  of  treatmentj 
but  the  subsequent  extenaon  bj  growtt 
will  take  place  only  under  the  Batml 
conditions.  These  Latter  fiusta,  howewr, 
belong  rather  to  the  botanist  than  tkent- 
crosoopist.  Pollen,  for  winter  obaewfrtio^ 
may  be  stored  and  moniited  dining  fle 
season  of  flowers. 

Another  interestmg  daae  of  dljeO^ 
slightly  assimilating  m  form  to  polha' 
grains,  but  visible  with  instniraeDli  of 
much  lower  power,  are  the  ewa  of  ia> 
sects.  If  we  fimcy  themtobe^mhirh 
eggs,  universally  oval  and  smootibL  m  if 
cast  in  moulds  of  the  sam^  pittem,  ttoqgl 
differing  in  size,  we  mistake  grerty. 
Egg-cups,  wherein  to  eat  the  agga  of  ia> 
sects,  must  be  quite  a  fimcy  axmb  of  i^ 
sign,  if  the^  are  to  fit  thdr  coatenlB  aal 
answer  their  purpose.  ISzamiiia  abattfl^ 
fly's  eggy  which  vou  have  found  alidkhv 
to  the  back  of  a  lea^  and  the  ^Ay^ffw  u% 
that  it  resembles  a  minoo-piei  or  a  tardMi 
or  an  elaborate  sponge-<»m.  Deowallii 
confectioners,  in  search  of  nordly,  wodft 
gleam  valuable  hints  firom  inaeot^  OgA 
especially  those  of  bntterflies  and  mSSuk 
The  silk-worm's  egg  wonid  make  a  HKf 
prettv  pudding-shape ;  and  I  diodd  as 
delighted  to  see  a  box  ol  awee 
modelled  after  the  eggs  of  the 
butterfly,  who  depositaner  talbm  ^ 
ny  on  nettle-leaves.  The  flea  lajyt  a  {Ml* 
ty  little  white  eg^ ;  the  bng*a  agg  il 
a  circular  game-pie  with  a  H^nifii^ 
the  lid  of  wluch  is  lifted  when  the  ] 
one  makes  its  exit  after  ^ntiflifaig  Hi 
blow-fly's  egg  is  like  a  white  * 
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with  lon^tndinal  stripes.  The  shells,  or 
skins,  of  insects'  egffs  are  also  extremely 
carious  when  emptied  of  their  contents. 
Olie  eggs  themselves  are  somewhat  trou- 
blesome to  preserve,  to  be  looked  at ;  if 
you  leave  tnem  as  they  are,  they  are  al- 
n^ost  sure  to  hatch ;  if  you  squeeze  them 
between  two  plates  of  glass,  they  are 
cmshed  to  a  smash  and  a  mess;  and  if 
you  boil  them,  they  shrivel  up  and  spoil. 
One  of  these  days  we  shall  hit  upon  a 
method  of  taking  accurate  casts  of  the 
tiggs  of  insects,  so  as  to  publish  them,  as 
we  do  busts  of  Victoria.  The  egglets 
well  deserve  the  honor,  on  account  of 
their  great  beauty,  the  regularity  of  their 
form,  the  symmetry  of  the  markings  on 
their  surface,  and  their  easy  visibility. 

To  return  to  our  dust.  There  is  a 
tribe  of  organized  beings  called  Diatoma- 
cesB,  (for  shortness  diatoms,)  the  name 
being  derived  from  a  Greek  word  which 
agnifies  division,  or  dissection.  They 
may  be  Englished  as  brittle-worts,  be- 
cause the  forms  with  which  naturalists 
first  became  acquainted,  grow  in  coherent 
masses  that  may  be  readily  cut  or  brok- 
en through.  It  is  disputed  whether  they 
belong  to  the  animal  or  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  On  the  one  hand,  a  green 
color  and  a  simplicity  of  cellular  structure 
are  not  decisive  proofe  of  their  being 
plants ;  on  the  other  hand,  mere  motion 
IS  no  proof  that  an  organized  substance  is 
an  aniTTiftl.  Innumerable  minute  living 
Greatures  are  furnished  with  hair-like  in- 
struments of  locomotion,  called  cDia,  from 
the  Latin  word  for  eyelashes.  The  rapid 
vibration  of  these  lashes  in  water  causes 
the  motion,  in  the  same  way  that  oars 
propel  a  boat,  or — ^for  a  better  comparison 
— as  the  paddle-win^s  of  a  penguin  urge 
it  on  in  its  submarme  chase  afler  fishy 
prey.  The  vibration  of  cilia  in  animalcules 
18  sometimes  so  rapid  —  is  performed 
with  such  inconceivable  swifbness  —  as 
only  to  be  perceptible  by  the  currents  it 
produces.  When,  however,  the  creatures 
become  &int  and  dying,  the  action  of  the 
cilia,  then  performed  at  a  more  sober 
pace,  is  distinctly  visible  to  the  human 
eye  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Now, 
£hrcnberg  and  Kiitzing  place  the  dia- 
toms among  the  earliest  forms  of  animal 
life.  Mr.  Hogg  has  observed  a  very  re- 
markable ciliary  arrangement  in  many  of 
the  more  common  diatoms.  He  has  at- 
tentively watched  a  diatomean  moving 
slowly  across  the  field  of  the  microscope ; 


when,  upon  meeting  with  an  obstacle  to 
its  progress,  it  has  changed  its  course,  or 
pusned  the  obstacle  aside,  as  if  conscious 
of  an  impediment.  Before  satisfying  him- 
self of  the  presence  of  ciUa,  he  thought  the 
motion  of  these  little  creatures  somewhat 
remarkable,  steering  their  course  as  they 
did  by  a  power  which  they  were  evident- 
ly able  to  call  into  action  or  restrain  at 
will.  In  other  organisms — ^the  Desnuda- 
cefiB — ^the  ciliary  motion  seen  may  be  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  a  physical  force  acting 
independently  of  any  controlling  power ; 
in,  short,  the  creature  seems  to  have  no 
wiU  of  its  own.  It  is  a  little  steamer  with 
the  fires  lighted,  and  the  paddles  going, 
but  without  a  crew,  a  pilot,  or  a  captain. 
On  the  contrary,  with  the  Diatomaceae, 
their  cilia  may  be  said  to  act  in  obedience 
to  a  will ;  for  intervals  of  rest  and  motion 
are  clearly  perceptible.  Consequently  a 
diatom  is  an  animal. 

Diatoms  are  beautiful  things  to  look  at, 
living  or  dead ;  for  an  unchangeable  por- 
tion of  their  delicate  persons  consists  of  a 
flinty  shield,  which  retains  its  intricate 
markings  and  p#forations  after  the  lapse 
of  ages — after  digestion  in  potent  stom- 
achs, after  burnings  in  fire,  after  boilings 
in  acid,  after  blowings  about  by  the  wind, 
after  petrifactions  in  rocks,  aiter  grind- 
ings  in  mills.  There  are  extinct  and  ex- 
isting, as  there  arc  marine  and  fresh-water 
species.  To  describe  the  appearance  of  a 
diatom  under  a  good  microscope  is  about 
as  easy  as  to  describe  a  veil  of  Honiton 
lace  expressly  worked  for  a  royal  bride, 
or  to  give  in  words  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
Gothic  tracery  to  be  wondered  at  in  the 
churches  at  Rouen  and  Amiens.  Diatoms 
are  easy  to  find,  and  yet  not  easy  to  lay 
hands  on  when  found.  The  unskilled  ma- 
nipulator may  for  some  time  endeavor  to 
adjust  a  slide,  having  a  piece  of  glass  ex- 
posed not  larger  in  size  than  a  pea,  on 
which  he  is  ioformed  an  invisible  object 
worthy  his  attention  is  fixed,  before  he 
is  rewarded  by  a  sight  of  the  Triceratium 
favus,  extracted  from  the  mud  of  the  too 
muddy  Thames.  To  convey  a  popular 
though  rough  notion  of  its  appearance, 
it  looks  like  a  triangular  piece  of  what 
ladies  call  insertion-work,  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture. The  hexagonal  markings  of  the 
cells  are  very  beautiful;  and  at  each 
comer  there  is  a  little  projecting  horn  or 
hook. 

Amongst  the  diatoms,  my  own  fiivor- 
ites  are  the  Naviculss,  possibly  because 


